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Millet  474 

Morus  multicaulis,  see  Mulberry,  Chuiese 

Mowing  406 

Mud  for  manure  447 

Mulberry,  opinions  of  different  species  6 ;  compara- 
tive values  of  different  kinds  310 ;  Canton  499 

Mulberry,  Chinese,  value  of  for  feeding  silk-worms 
alone  85 ;  its  value  for  feeding  compared  with  othex 
kinds  416 ;  the  several  claims  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  54 ;  introduced  from  Asia  long  before  dis- 
covered by  Perrottet  506 

Mulberry,  Chinese,  crop,  trade,  speculation  in,  and 
prices  60,  62,  108,  109,  408,  510,  570,  686 ;  seed 
254,  381 

Mulberry  culture,  counter  estimates  in  regard  to  its 
profits  851 ;  remarks  thereon  355 

Mulberry  leaves,  product  of  439 

Mulberry  plantation,  Amans  Carrier's,  expense  and 
net  profits  of  302 

Mulberry  trees  on  highly  calcareous  soils  221,  322    . 

Murrain  in  cattle  755 

Mushroom,  culture  of  436 

Mutton  471 

N 

Negroes,  preservation  of  the  health  of  872 

O 

Oak  trees,  lar^e  184 

Oat-pasture,  for  improvement  of  land  581 

Oats,  not  an  exhausting  crop  631 

Oats,  skinless,  55 

OUa  podrida  226 

Osap  orange  seeds  wanted  384 

Orchard  grass  658 ;  preparation  of  for  sowing  134 

Oxen,  new  mode  of  breaking  to  work  869 


Patent  rh^hts,  abuse  of  505 

Pattern  farming  township  605 

Peach  trees,  heading  down  261 

Pear  trees  propagated  from  roots  95 

Peas,  green,  how  to  save  848 

Peat,  review  of  « Essays'  on  37 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  remarks  on  19 

Perfect  agriculture  adveise  to  fences  840 

Perforating  glass  278 

Periodicals  (agricultural,)  affect  those  who  do  not 

read  them  360 
Piedmontesc  reel,  advantage  of  the  general  adoption* 

of  86 
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Piggery,  account  of  81;  wad  fee(&ig  nanagQAeiU  o67; 

an  exteuive  one  734 
Piles,  blind,  certain  cure  for  102 
Ptantfl,  cross  fecaixlatioo  of  27 
Flouring  685 
Ploughs  586 
PoU  evil,  core  for  636 

Potato  (sweet,)  plants  started  in  hot-bed$  664 
Potato,  Irish,  cpltotie  of  821,  602 
Potato,  Rohan  27 
Potatoes,  sweet,  modes  of  keeping  throuch  winter  80, 

211.  677.  435 
Potatoes,  Irish,  from  slips  226 
Potatoes,  planting  seed-ends  of  860 
Poudrette  603,  645 
Poultry  212,  487,  488 
Prioceana,  No.  2.  66 
Private  correspondence  564 
Prolific  corn  80 
Promiscuous  remarks  on  various  matters  in  farming 

414,  600,  601,  764 
Pnuin^  368 

Pumpkin  seeds,  effects  of  as  food  666 
Pum|)kins,  how  to  dry  758 


t^aeries,  on  chinch  bug  and  oat  Uvy  466 
Qoince  tree,  propagation  and  coltivatiott  of  608 


Railway,  Raleieh  &  Gaston  888 

Railways  of  fielgium  compared  VfHh  thoae  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  449 

Raspberries,  to  train  767 

Reaping  machine,  Husaey's  456,  634,  687 

Review  of  *  Essays  on  the  natural  history  of  peat'  37 

Rhubarb  plaat  683 

Koad-making  404 

Root-crops,  value  of  165;  culture  of  116,  282 

Roots,  comparadTe  value  of  860 ;  compared  with  bay 
for  stock  241 

Rose  bushes  820 

Rotation  of  crops,  principles  of  applied  609 

Ruta-baga  183, 261 

Ruta-baga  crop  768 ;  expense  and  profits  of  9,  687 ; 
culture  of  728 1  yield  of  three  acres  728 

S 

Salt,  manufacture  of  by  solar  evaporation  467 

Sand,  sea,  vegetable  power  of  587 

Scotland,  agncultural  state  of  629 

8ea-weed  689  ;  as  manure  198 

Season,  448,  448,  611 

Seed  80 

Shaker's  establishments  and  husbandry  269 

Sheep,  feeding  220 ;  browsing  diirini;  snows  614 ;  cau* 
tion  as  to  their  food  127  ;  fine-vvooUed  613 

Sbeep  ticks  863 

*'  Short  horn  fever"  25, 132 

Silk,  essay  on  the  production  of,  and  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  Virginia  lor  the  culture  140 ;  product 
of  85 

Silk-culture,  the  editor's  course  in  advocating  main- 
tained 123;  superior  advantages  for,  of  the  old 
southern  states  599 ;  natural  and  artificial  systems 
of  741 ;  peculiar  fitness  of  the  United  States  for  83  ; 
practical,  a  statement  of  64 ;  first  trials  of  440 ;  pro- 
gress of  in  the  middle  states  442 ;  near  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  '80 ;  in  France,  diary  of  a  careful  experiment 
87 ;  estimate  of  expenses  and  profits  of  same  91 ;  law 
of  Georgia  to  encourage  202  ;  bounties  paid  for  in 
Massachusetts  211 ;  prog[ress  of  near  Philadelphia 
379 ;  progress  of  in  Virginia  380 ;  extravagant  and 
sound  estimates  of  675;  the  case  stated,  as  to  its 
suitability  to  the  circumstances  of  Virginia  688 ; 


cu'*ses  of  its  failure  in  Gati,  in  1684,  251 ;  actual 
btatemtepts  and  estimates  of  (>i>^,'W  74^^  ,  Mo'ices  of 
an  accouni  of  in  France  135 ;  in  Italy  271 ;  in  Con- 
necticut 650 ,  in  Tuj-kc>  412 ;  in  Canada  481 

Si  Ik-cult  urisls,  yonn^.  memoranda  for  213 

Siik  manuracti.nng  4?>7,  638 

Silk-worm  feeding,  tables  of  242,  248,  246 

Silk-worms,  directions  ibr  i-earin^  288;  answer  to 
strictures  on  G.  B.  Smith's  treatise  on,  111 ;  a  ^rst 
experiment  in  rearing  312 ;  fed  on  wet  leaves  4S3; 
on  propagation  of  26 ;  two-crop  341,  441 

Silk- worms*  eggs,  long  vitality  or  192;  camlessness  in 
saviofj^  485 ;  aifference  of  value  according  to  care,  in 
selection  and  preservation  ;  facts  in  regard  to  north- 
ern and  southern  stocks  444 ;  remarks  on  377 ;  choice 
amono:  different  varieties  377 ;  objections  to  "  mam- 
moth" 377 ;  causes  of  their  bad  quality  601 

Silk-worms'  spinning,  fixtures  for  341 

"  Smith  fund,"  and  presentation  of  plate  574 

Soap  from  myrtle  wax  111 

Soap-makiUg  361 

Soils  entirely  of  lime  499 

Spaying  heifers  412 

Staples  of  old  soatbem  states,  new  specieB  and  varie- 
ties for  680 

Steaming  food  for  stock  157 

Steam  plough  407 

Strawberry,  culture  of  492 

Subscribers,  address  to  638 

Sugar,  history  of  515 

Sugar  from  beets,  patent  for  manufacturinig  504 ;  pro- 
I     gress  of  in  Europe  70 

Sugar-beet  183,  471 

Slavery,  alleged  effects  of  on  the  agriculture  of  Vii|;inla» 
affirmed  and  denied  235 

Suckers  80 

Sulphur,  new  mode  of  applying  to  plants  112 

Sunahine,  daily  value  of  510 

Sun-flower  seed  oil  588 

Swamp  lands  of  North  Carolina,  general  account  of 
698,  699,  702,  724,  726,  727 

Swamps,  "Jottings  down"  in  the  698,  724 

Swine,  breeds  of  168 


Tar,  mineral,  for  protection  of  walls  283 

Tea-tree  558 

Temperature  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

compared  488 ;  of  Tropical  Florida  679,  compared  to 

that  of  Mississippi  680 
Three-0bift  rotation,  advantages  of  542 
Tide-marsbeSy  oi  Mafyland,  advantages  of  embank* 

ing  429 
Tomato  plant,  a  protection  against  chinch-bugs  495 
Tomatoes,  different  methods  of  preserving  and  cook^ 

ing  660 
Tortoise,  land,  sacacity  of  654 
*  Treatise  on  Gardening'  by  Randolph  41 
Tropical  Plant  Company  565 ;  act  to  incorporate  367 
Tropical  plants,  progress  of  scheme  for  introducing  40f 

correspondence  on  the  introduction  of  472,  473 
Turnips  360 


U 


Urate  603,  646 


Vegetable  kingdom,  remarks  on  373',  885 
Vegetable  Physiology,  See  *  Essay  on  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology ' 
Vegetaoles,  culinary ,  recently  introduced  183 
Vegetables,  green  and  dry,  different  advantages  of  as 

manure  606 
Vine,  emasculation  of  112 ;  importance  of  its  culture 
in  France  196 ;  requires  calcareous  soil  222 
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W^er,  Geec;e  Heniy  21 
^%W,  its  effcts  on  tbe  agricnttiire  of  Italy  295 
W&tA.melo«^  cultiTation  of  213 
Weeiteia  injure  159 
Wei^t  of  Ire  cattle,  how  ascertained  21 
Westmorelad  county,  agricultural  improvement  ita  542 
Wheat,  'v^rilies  of  656 ;  great  crops  of  in  New  Hamp- 
shire 174 
Wheat  on  0ver  501 
Wheat,  be^ed,  advantage  of  sowing  late,  432 


Wheat  crop  of  1889,  320 

Wme  making  179 

Witch,  (couch,  or  wire)  grass  456 

Wool  554 

Worms  in  children,  cure  for  302 

Worms,  earth,  operaton  of  in  forming  mould  480 

'Worthies  of  England,* Fuller's,  extracts  from  657 

Wounds  of  horses  and  cattle,  to  cure  589 


Tellow  bugs,  to  destroy  894 
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The  corn  crop  is  to  important  to  the  tide  water 
portion  of  YiiglDia,  that  obaenraiieiM  tipoD  its 
coltore,  however  trite  or  desoltory,  can  hardly  Ihil 
to  he  productive  of  some  benefit.  The  following 
are  omied  as  the  rusalt  of  twenty  yean'  experi- 
enee,  by  one  who  has  been  a  corn-grower  for  that 
time,  and  probabl^r  &>  suoceaBful  as  roost  of  the 
farmers  who  live  in  the  same  section  of  country, 
and  own  similar  land. 

The  field  imended  for  com  should  beplooj^ed 
np  as  early  as  possible.    My  usual  practice  is^  to 
^ve  the  team  a  week's  rest  aAer  the  fail  weeding 
is  finished,  then  to  start  as  many  ploughs  as  1 
can,  cmd  to  keep  them  at  work  whenever  the  wea- 
ther wiU  permit.     I   am  thus  enabled    to  get 
throogh  with  the  wet  and  stiff  land  by  Christmas, 
and  to  finish  the  residue  of  the  field  early  in  the 
spring,    ir  wet  land  is  postponed  until  the  spring, 
it  is  o/len  so  late  in  drying,  that  the  farmer  beoomes 
impatient,  ploughs  it  out  of  order,  injures  the 
land  and  lails  in  the  crop»    As  the  ploughing  ad- 
vances, the  small  artificial  drains  to  be  found  in 
most  laii^  fields  should  be  well  opened.    If  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  filled  up  with  the  earth 
thrown  into  them  by  the  plough,  small  ponds  of 
water,  soaking  through  and  injuring  the  land  eon« 
siderably  beyond  their  limits,  will  be  formed  dur- 
ing the  winter;  which  spots,  bein^  insufficiently 
dried  when  planted,  will  put  forth  sickly,  unthrifty 
planta,  and  yield  a  very  inadequate  return.    The 
depth  of  the  Hsrrow,  must  depend  upon  the  charater 
of  the  soil.    I  befieve  the  proper  limits  to  be  from 
three  to  six  inches,  having  been  satisfied  from  ex- 
perience, that  deeper  ploughing  sometimes  injures 
the  land,  and  always  the  team,  without  any  be- 
nefit to  the  crop.    A  two-horse  plough  is  fully 
adequate  lo  such  work,  is  less  expensive,  more 
easily  managed  by  the  ploughman,  and  less  wor- 
rying to  the  team,  than  a  larger  one.    Some  other 
blenefits  resulting  from  this  early  ploughing,  are, 
that  the  heavy  work  is  done  when  the  weather  is 
cool  and  the  days  short,  the  ploush  horses  ue 
easily  kept  in  good  order,  the  lanu  is  loose  and 
friable  in  the  spring,  and  the  fanner  gets  sufficiently 
advanced    to   be  pi^pared    for  untowan)  occur- 
Tsncesand  emerirencies.    This  last  advantage  ap- 
plies to  all  agricultural  operations,  and  is  so  highly 
eitimated,  that  1  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  of 
more  constant  application  or  greater  value  to  the 
numer,  than  to  admonk^h  him  to  be  belbrehand 
with  hia  work.    If  he  starts  or  gets  behindhand, 
he  keeps  so,  and  every  thing,  aflerwards,  is  done 
out  of  time,  or  evinces  a  hurried  and  slovenly 
exeeution. 

The  field  is  ploughed  in  five-feet  beds.  I  pay  this 
in  reference  to  the  corn-crop,  and  a  level  surface 
only.  ]f  wheat  is  the  staple,  other  systems  are 
PTDbablj  preferable;  and  when  the  land  is  rolling, 
I  have  KNind  no  means  so  effectual,  not  for  pf^ 
'ventipgf  bot  for  diminishing  the  great  damage  oo- 
essioned  by  heavy  rains,  as  to  avoid  bedding  and  to 
Vol.  VlL-l.  * 


fireserve  as  much  as  possible,  the  natural  surfiice* 
n  the  tide*  water  district,  the  com  crop  w  so  de- 
cidedly superior,  that  it  cannot  be  sacrinced  to  any 
other  crop.  The  five*foet  bedding  exposes  the 
kind  more  effectually  to  the  actkm  of  frost  in  win- 
ter, and  of  the  son  and  winds  in  spring.  The 
crop  can  therefore  be  ])lanted  eatiier,  comes  up 
ana  grows  off*  more  rapidly,  sooner  matures,  and 
has  a  better  chance  to  escape  our  frequent  and  se- 
vere drooffhts.  Although  good  crops  are  made  by 
eariier  and  later  planting,  the  proper  time  for  that 
operation  is  certainly  the  month  of  April;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  month,  if  the  soil  be  sandy,  in  the 
kitter  half,  if  it  be  stiff.  The  modes  of  planting 
are  various ;  but  afler  trying  most  or  all,  I  have 

g'ven  the  preference  to  the  plan  of  opening  the 
ids  lonffitudinally,  with  a  single  furrow  of  a 
plough,  drawn  b^  one  horse,  as  deep  as  he  can 
easily  do  it,  dropping  the  grain  by  a  line  marked  at 
the  intended  distances,  each  planter  following  his 
nark  and  covering  with  his  foot.  I  prefer  this 
method,  because  a  norse  going  along  the  beds  will 
do  nearly  twice  as  much  work  as  when  he  crosses 
them,  because  every  hand,  (the  two  excepted  who 
carry  the  line,)  is  a  planter  instead  of  being  merely 
a  dropper,  because  idlem  are  compelled  to  keep  up 
with  the  industrious  hands,  because  all  are  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  because  the 
grain  is  rarely  covered  too  deep,  as  is  oAen  done 
by  the  hoe,  and  because  fewer  clods  are  left  over 
it,  the  loot  either  pulverizing  or  rolling  them  oil. 
^fiome  exceptions  to  this  practice  will  occur  to 
every  one.  \ery  rough  portions  of  the  fiekl  most 
of  necessity  be  covered  with  the  hoe«  and  manur- 
ed land  cannot  receive  the  lon^tiidinal  furrow 
without  turning  op  a  laige  part  of  the  manure. 

Experience  nas  convinced  me  of  the  propriety 
of  leaving  at  least  two  stalks  to  the  hill.  One 
half  the  labor  of  planting  and  thinning  is  saved, 
and,  as  the  plougn  and  cultivator  can  work  across 
the  beds,  the  team  can  perform  much  of  the  work 
usually  done  with  the  hoe.  I  believe  the  crop  of 
eom  is  increased.  Anv  one  who  will  make  a  fair 
experiment,  will  find  that  com  planted  five  feet 
by  six,  with  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  will  withstand 
the  diT  hot  spells  of  our  summers  much  better 
than  if  planted  five  by  three  with  a  single  stalk. 
Lose  year,  which  was  not  a  good  one  for  com,  I 
made  a  trial  on  a  large  part  of  my  field.  The 
single-stalk  com  fired  eariier  and  more  throughout 
than  any  other  part  of  the  crop,  not  excepting  the 
portions  containing  manv  more  stalks  to  the  acre; 
and  when  stripped  off,  blade  and  top  showed  an 
evident  inferiority.  This  conviction  h|s  induced 
me  to  plant  thicker  than  is  customary.  The  usu- 
al distance  on  thin  soils  of  five  and  a  half  feet  by 
three,  will  give  16^  square  feet  to  each  stalk.  I 
plant  such  land  five  by  five,  with  two  stalks,  giv- 
ing 26  to  the  two,  or  12^  to  one.  There  are  of 
course  neariy  one-fourth  more  stalks  to  the  acre  ; 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  each  double  hilt  will,  in  a)[  re* 
spects,  be  at  least  proportionately  equal  to  each 
single  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  of  nearly  a  fourth 
in  Sie  amount  of  product  Under  these  impres-^ 
sionn,  I  inVariaWy  plant  my  thinnest  land,  except 
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when  changed  for  experiment,  five  feet  by  five, 
two  stalks  to  the  hill.  This  distance  has  been  di- 
minished on  better  land  to  five  by  four  an^  a  half, 
by  four,  by  three  and  a  half,  by  three,  according; 
TO  quality,  always  preserving  the  double  stalks. 
The  observation  of  the  two  last  years  has  satisfied 
me,  that  whenever  1  have  reduced  the  narrow  dis- 
tance to  less  than  four  feet,  even  on  the  richest 
land,  I  have  lost  by  it,  and  has  determined  me  in 
future  to  increase  the  number  of  stalks  in  the  hills, 
rather  than  decrease  the  distance  between  them. 
When  hills  of  com  are  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  apart,  the  eircalation  of  air  is  more  impeded 
than  if  they  were  of  double  that  distance  ;  and  an 
artificial  heat  is  thus  produced  far  exceeding  the 
common  temperature.  This  may  be  a  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  the  double  to  the  single  stalk 
planting.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  during  the  last  summer,  our  crops  of  com 
sustained  fullv  as  much  injury  from  the  long  spell 
of  excessive  neat,  as  from  want  of  rain,  in  my 
neighborhood,  the  only  long  interval  without  cood 
rains,  was  one  of  a  month,  between  the  lltn  of 
July  and  10th  of  Augupt :  and  this  interval  was 
slightly  relieved  by  occnsional  showers.  I  have, 
several  limes  in  my  lifo,  made  very  good  crops, 
with  droughts  equally  long,  the  corn  retaining  its 
color  throughout.  On  the  11th  of  July,  a  very 
heavy  rain  tell,  and  yet  within  two  weeks  the  crop 
was  nred.  This  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
extraordmary  heat  of  the  weather,  and  not  at  that 
time  to  drought. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  begins  to  come  up,  I  start 
as  many  single  hor^e  ploughs  as  I  mean  to  work, 
ranning  one  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row,  along 
the  beds,  and  with  the  bar  to  the  hill.  They  are 
started  thus  earty,  to  diminish  the  depredations  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with 
the  rale  of  keeping  ahead.  Grows  and  black- 
birds may  be  seen  travelling  along  the  newly 
made  furrowS;  dividing  their  attacks  between  the 
worms  and  insects  turned  up,  and  the  young  com 
plants,  but  giving  the  preference  to  the  former. 
Having  gone  over  the  field,  a  cultivator  is  then 
used,  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  across  the 
beds,  twice  in  a  row  if  the  distance  between  the 
hills  is  as  much  as  five  feet,  and  once  if  less.  The 
hoe  follows  rapidly,  as  nothing  need  be  touched, 
but  a  small  space  around  the  nill.  Much  of  the 
thinning  is  done  in  weather  too  wet  for  ploughing 
or  hoeing,  and  the  residue  during;  the  progress  of 
the  first  hoeing.  The  next  operations  are,  to  return 
the  earth,  or  greater  part  of  it  to  the  com  with  the 
single  plough,  and  again  to  follow  slightly  and  ra- 

EidTy  with  the  hoe.  This  process  is  completed  by 
arvest,  and  although  it  requires  two  hoeings, 
they  are  both  so  slight  as  not  to  exceed,  in  manual 
labor,  what  is  necessaryfor  the  single  one,  when 
one  only  is  given.  If  the  land  has  been  well  bro- 
ken up,  I  prefer  these  frequent,  rapid,  and  slight 
workings,  to  fewer  but  deeper  ones.  During  har- 
Yesti  the  plough  finishes  the  narrow  slip  lefl  in 
many  of  the  rows,  and  the  cultivation  may  be 
considered  as  over,  so  far  as  the  crop  of  com  is 
coocemed.  A  very  shallow  working  afterwards, 
with  the  skimmer,  or  cultivator,  and  hoe,  is  usual; 
but  rather  designed  to  aid  the  seeding  of  wheat, 
than  to  benefit  the  com,  unless  the  latter  is  unusu- 
ally backward.  This  year  I  could  perceive  no 
dinerence  between  that  portion  of  my  crop  which 
received  this  past-harvest-culture,  and  that  which 
did  not. 


The  kind  of  corn  cultivated,  1  believe  to  be  of 

Greater  importance  than  is  generally  supposed, 
iny  Virginian  who  has  travelled  northwards, 
must  have  observed  the  difierence  between  their 
crops  and  ours.    He  must  have  seen  that  the 
stalks  diminish  in  size,  while  the  crop,  per  acre, 
obviously  increases;  and  yet  outs  is  notoriously 
the  soil  and  climate  for  srowing  com.    I  think 
the  difierence  may  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  com 
cultivated,  a  kind  which  enables  them  to  plant 
much  thicker  than  we  do.    Here,  most  of  us  plant 
a  larse  gourd-seed  com,  shooting  op  a  tall  large 
stalk,  oearing  ^nerally  one,  occasionally  two  ears, 
and  not  admitting  thick  planting.    There,  the 
stalk  is  low,  is  planted  very  thick,  and  bears  two, 
three,  and  four  small  flinty  ears.   N  ot  farther  north 
than  Pennsylvania,  1  have  seen  com  planted  five 
feet  by  four,  with  three  and  lour  stalks  to  the  hilJ. 
Counting  three  stalks  at  this  distance,  and  allow- 
ing three  ears  to  each,  any  given  space,  there,  will 
yield  seven  or  eight  ears  to  our  one;  small  eara 
certainly,  but  still,  large  enough  to  account  for  the 
great  superiority  in  the  product  per  acre.    I  com- 
menced with  the  old  full  bred  Virginia  gourd-seed, 
and  stuck  to  it  for  six  or  eight  years;  but  finding 
that,  on  common  land,  many  stalks  were  too  late 
in  curing,  or  did  not  ear  at  all,  determined  to 
change  my  seed.    My  next  variety  was  the  '^Tal- 
iaferro white  flint."    This  sort  is  touched  with  the 
gourd -seed;  but  is  superior  to  it  in  having  a  small- 
er stalk,  ripening  earlier,  bearing  more  ears,  and  a 
harder  and  heavier  grain.    I  tnen  tried  what  i« 
called  the  <<Alsop  com,"  resembling  the  Taliafer- 
ro in  other  respects,  but  somewhat  smaller  in 
stalk,  and  superior  in  number  of  ears,  oflen  pro- 
ducing two,  three,  end  sometimes  a  greater  num- 
ber ofears.    This  corn  I  still  plant.    I  made  one 
experiment  with  the  Maryland  twin  com,  and 
thought  it  as  prolific  as  the  Alsop;  but  the  grain 
being  lighter,  and  the  stalk  taller,  it  was  abandon- 
ed.   Last  winter  I  purchased  in  Washington  a 
small  quantity  of  <<Baden"  com,  and  planted  mth 
it  a  rich  lot  of  about  two  acres,    it  came  up  and 
grew  ofi'  well,  was  the  tallest  com  I  ever  saw, 
averaged  five  or  six  shoots  to  the  staJk,  and  pro- 
mised at  one  time  to  make  a  great  crop,    fiat  it 
suffered  neariy  twice  as  much  as  the  rest  of  my 
com,  from  the  h^t  or  the  drought  of  the  summer, 
and  was  broken  ofi"  by  a  wind  in  August,  which 
did  very  little  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  crop.    It  dkl 
not  of  course,  fill  or  ripen  well,  and  I  fed  it  to 
hogs.    But  as  it  certainly  had  more  shoots  than 
any  com  I  ever  saw,  I  have  saved  a  small  portion 
to  plant  again.    Its  great  fault  is,  its  extraordina- 
ry height.    If  it  can  be  brought  down  to  a  proper 
standard,  retaining  its  great  number  of  shoots,  it 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  very  prolific  variety. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  I  consider  thicker 
planting  than  common,  essential  in  m^ng  heavy 
crops  of  com  per  acre,    fiut  think  planting  with  a 
large  kind  is  out  of  the  question.    At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  as  we  in- 
crease the  number,  we  diminish  the  size  of  the 
ears,  and  add  to  the  labor  of  gathering  and  busk- 
ing.   £very  judicious  farmer  will  decide,  from  ex- 
perience, how  far  he  can  carry  this  process;  and 
will  stop  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  doubt  whether 
he  is  paid  for  his  additional  labor.    Dismissing  all 
speculation  on  this  point,  I  believe  we  may  safely 
plant  any  small  variety  of  com  at  the  rate  of  one 
stalk  to  every  ten  square  feet  on  tolerable  land, 
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which  would  give  about  4360  stalks,  and  from  six 
to  tea  barrels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  I  will  only 
add  in  conclusionj  that  although  I  have  frequently 
been  deterred  by  the  influence  which  custom  exer- 
cises  over  the  mind  of  every  one,  from  planting 
com  as  thick  as  I  was  inclined  to,  I  have,  in  no 
one  instance,  exceeded  the  usual  rate,  without 
adding  to  the  crop. 

Wm.  p.  Tayloh. 
OaroUtu  county y  Va, 


on  THB   OULTIVATIOlfi  PRODUCT,  AVU    V81B8 

OF  BBOOM-CORN. 

feeadbelbra  the  Acilciiltiiral  Bocietjr  of  PrederlelnlNiig,  and 
oidend  tt>  be  pvbliiiMd  in  tite  nnMn>  B0giit«r. 

The  establishment  oF  a  broom  factory,  in  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg,  may  probably  render  the 
eulture  of  the  broom-corn  an  object  of  some  im- 
portaQce  to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.    Thus  far, 
we  have  had  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  crop  which  may  be  gathered 
Irom.any  specific  quantity  of  land,  or  of  the  value 
of  the  product.    Ten  or  twelve  acres  have  been 
cultivated  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hunt  and  myself)  the 
pTOsentyear;  but  we  have  made  no  estimate  as 
to  the  amount  per  acre,  either  of  the  brush,  by 
which  is  meant  the  broom  part,  deprived  of  the 
grain,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  stalk,  or  of  the 
grain.    Nor,  had  we  procured  this  information, 
could  it  have  been  considered  a  fair  experiment,  or 
a  sa/e  guide,  the  land  being  thin  and  a  good  deal 
exhausted,  and  the  season  unusually  dry  and  un- 
propitiouB.    We  design,  the  next  year,  to  mea- 
sure our  land,  and  make  a  careful  and  complete 
experiment,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore the  society.    From  information  obtained  from 
Connecticut,  where  this  article  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, it  appears  that  the  product  per  acre  ranges 
from  200  to  1200  pounds  of  the  brush,  and  from 
20  to  120  bushels  of  fi^rain— ten  bushels  of  grain 
being  considered  a  fair  estimate  for  every  100 
pounds  of  brush.    It  is  seldom  that  the  quantity 
of  brush  falls  below  400  pounds,  and  not  often 
that  it  reaches  to  1200  pounds— perhaps  a  fair 
average  would  be,  600  pounds  brusn,  and  60  bush- 
els of  grain.    The  grain  is  considered  at  least 
equal  to  oats  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  superior  to 
buck-wheat  for  hogs.    It  is  not  known  what  will 
be  a  fair  average  price  for  the  brush  in  our  mark- 
et   The  manafhctory  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
pfoprietora  have  not  ascertained  what  price  the 
market  for  their  brooms  will  justify  them  iii  giving 
for  the  brush,    fiut  suppose  the  price  of  brush, 
properly  cured,  of  a  bright  and  lively  color,  to  be 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  the  quantity  produced  to 
be  200  pounds  below  the  New  England  average, 
say  400  pounds  per  acre,  the  producer  would  get 
$20  fur  his  crop,  equal  to  five  barrels  of  com,  at  94 
per  barrel,  ana  40  bushels  of  grain,  in  every  res- 
pect equal  to  oats,  for  all  purposes  for  which  they 
aie  used  on  a  farm.    It  was  not  my  intention, 
however,  in  making  this  communication,  to  enter 
into  any  speculations  as  to  the  probable  value  of 
this  crop,  or  to  present  estimates  founded  on  data 
so  imperfect  ana  uncertain,  but  merely  to  state  our 
aetuaiexperience,  as  limited  as  it  is,  of  the  value 
of  the  grain.    We  work  mules  altogether.    Last 
year,  we  cultivated  a  few  acres  in  broom -com, 
from  which  we  obtained  over  100  bushels  of  grain. 


Since  the  first  of  January,  our  mules  have  been 
fed  exclusively  on  this  grain.  For  the  first  few 
months,  it  was  ground  and  mixed  with  chop;  but 
the  stoppage  of  the  mills,  from  the  drought,  ren- 
dered this  mode  of  feeding  impracticable,  af^er 
the  middle  of  July  or  first  of  August;  since  which 
time,  we  have  fed  on  the  grain*  unground,  moisten- 
ing it  with  water,  a  few  hours  beforehand,  to  soflen 
and  cause  it  to  swell  and  expand.  The  mules 
seemed  as  fond  of  it  as  of  any  orher  food — have 
continued  throughout  in  excellent  order,  and  our 
manager  informs  us,  thev  have  worked  with  as 
much  spirit  and  as  brlBkly,  as  any  which  he  has 
ever  had  the  management  of. 

I  fed  m^  cow,  also,  on  this  grain,  for  some 
weeks,  during  which,  there  was  a  sensible  in- 
crease of  the  Quantity  of  milk,  beyond  what  she 
yielded  when  fed  on  bran  and  chop,  the  usual  food 
of  our  cows  in  town.  In  preparing  it  for  the  cow, 
boiling  water  was  poured  over  it,  and  it  was  kept 
well  covered  in  a  close  vessel,  until  the  grain  ex- 
panded and  became  sod.  In  this  state  she  ate  it 
with  great  avidity. 

Ground,  and  properly  prepared,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  lor  corn-bread,  by  several  in- 
dividuals in  our  neighborhood,  who  speak  ver^ 
favorably  of  it.  Its  appearance,  when  cooked,  is 
dark  red,  very  similar  to  rye  bread,  and  like  it,  it 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  mucilage  and 
vegetable  gluten,  which  1  have  no  doubt  renders 
it  nighly  nutritious.  Deprived  of  its  husk,  which 
gives  it  the  dark  color,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
employed  in  cleaning  rice  and  barlev,  it  will  pro- 
bably become  an  agreeable  and  healthy  article  of 
diet,  and  a  valuable  substitute  for  Indian  com, 
which  it  very  nearly  approximates  in  taste. 

Wm.  Baowttb. 


From  die  Viistnia  Herald. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THB  AODRB8S  TO  THB  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  FREDERICKSBURG. 

By  James  M.  Oamett,  President, 


A  young  friend  of  mine,  whose  word  cannot  be 
doubted,  has  lately  communicated  to  me  a  fhet  in 
regard  to  this  most  invaluable  plant,  which  fact  is 
certainly  new  to  me,  a  com  planter  of  fifly  yeaiv 
standing,  and  I  suspect  to  most  others  of  my  breth- 
ren; although  we  surely  ought  to  know,  by  this 
time,  every  important  particular  relative  to  its  na- 
ture, since  Indian  com  has  been  our  chief  staple 
in  the  largest  portion  of  our  state,  ever  since  Its 
first  settlement  by  emigrants  from  the  old  **  lather- 
land."  This  fict  is,  that  the  full  grown  stalks 
have,  at  least  three  or  four  roots,  larger  than  the 
surface  roots,  which  penetrate  into  the  earth,  al- 
most perpendiculariy,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more :  my  friend  traced  them  fully  twelve  inches 
by  actual  measurement.  Those  roots,  fh>m  the 
direction  in  which  they  grow,  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  broken  by  any  implement  yet  used  in  com 
culture ;  and  thisjaet  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  onomr  fact,  which  heretofore  has 
never  been  accounted  for,  satisfactorily.  It  is. 
that  com  should,  most  manifestly,  be  benefited 
by  every  working— during  its  growth,  If  the  land 
be  in  a  proper  state— that  is,  neither  too  wet,  nor 
too  dry ;  although  it  is  equally  certain,  that  many 
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of  the  lateral  and  surface  roots — ^whose  spongioles 
contribute  to  feed  the  stalks  and  grain,  must,  ine- 
vitabljr,  be  cut  by  any  implement  ever  yet  used  in 
its  cultivation.    True  it  is,  that  some  cut  more  roots 
than  otker$;  but  to  claim  for  any,  that  they  cut 
no  roots  at  all,  is  a  pretension  which  none  can  be 
expected  to  believe  who  ever  had  any  experience 
in  the  culture  of  corn.    Now,  if  the  health  and 
vi^r  of  the  corn  plants  depended  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  on  the  spongioles  at  the  extremuies  of  the 
surface-roots,  each  working,  af\er  these  roots  have 
spread  neariy  or  quite  across  the  beds — which 
they  do  before  any  one  ceases  to  work  them— every 
working  then  given,  would  do  much  injury  instead 
of  good.    Unless,  indeed,  (as  I  formerly  suggest- 
ed,) the  cutting  process  tended  to  multiply  spongi- 
oles at  the  ends  of  the  cut  roots  next  the  stalks, 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  extreme  feeders.    If  this  conjecture  be  insuf- 
ficient to  explain  the  undeniable  fact,  that  growing 
corn  is  much  benefited  by  every  working,  when 
the  land  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  may  we 
not  consider  the  difficulty  solved  by  the  discovery 
that  the  largest  roots,  which  probably  produce  the 
most  spongioles,  grow  in  a  direction  which  saves 
them  tlom  ever  being  cut,  unless  by  accident  1 
But  the  dew  roots  (as  some  call  them,)  which 
grow  around  the  first  joints  of  the  stalks,  and  are 
very  rarely  cut,  likewise  act  as  feeders  ;  ahhough 
this,  1  believe,  is  not  the  common  opinion.    Those 
persons,  however,  who  doubt,  may  easily  satisfy 
themselves  by  tracing  the  longest  of  these  roots 
to  their  extremities  below  the  surface  ;  for  they 
will  there  find  small  fibres  with  their  spongioles  ; 
preciselv  similar  to  those  surface  roots  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  only  sources  of  food 
to  their  parent  plants. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  highly  important  subjeol 
without  earnestly  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  all  our  brethren,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  continuing  to  make  experiments,  and  many 
vaote  than  any  of  us  have  yet  made,  if  we  'would 
become  thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  nature 
and  beet  management  of  the  com  plant.  That 
we  are  yet  ignorant  of  many  essentials  to  its  most 
perfect  culture  and  greatest  production,  is  mani- 
fest to  all  but  those  obstinate,  self^conceited  block- 
heads who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
have  reached  the  highest  point  of  attainable  know- 
ledge on  both  points;  and  who  are  ready  to  reply 
to  all  attempts  at  instructing  them — especially  if 
in  print — ''()h!  toe  know  all  about  com;  don't  tell 
UM  any  thing,  we  never  read  books!  no,  not  we  r 
Bur,  to  prove  their  ignorance,  as  welt  as  our 
own,  I  need  only  ask  the  following  questions. 

Who  has  ever  made  any  experiments  sufficient- 
ly numerous  and  accurate  to  ascertain  the  best 
depth  and  distance  for  planting  corn  in  the  differ- 
ent soils  most  common  among  us,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  greatest  product  that  each  soil  can  be 
made  to  yieldl  Yet,  upon  these  two  circum- 
stances, depth  and  distance^  we  are  all  certain, 
that  the  quantity  of  grain  produced,  must  roost 
materially  depend?  Again,  who  has  ascertained, 
or  even  attempted  it,  by  any  trials  approaching  to 
certainty  of  results,  whether  it  is  best  to  cultivate 
high  and  dry  corn  land  on  ridges,  or  on  a  level 
surfkcel  Again,  who  among  us  can  say,  from  ac- 
tual and  accurtite  comparison,  whether  it  is  best  to 
cross-plough,  or  to  plough  but  one  way?  All, 
probaoly,  would  give  some  answer  to  these  inqui- 


ries— showing  that  each  had  formed  some  opmion 
— satis/actory  perhaps  to  himself;  but  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
not  a  solitary  man  of  the  whole  would  be  able  to 
state  any  facts  whatever  upon  which  a  coro- 
planter,  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance  and  anx- 
ious to  remove  it,  could  confidently  and  safely 
rely.    Here  then  are  no  less  than  tnree  or  four 
highly  important  matters  relative  to  com  culture, 
of  which  all  the  corn-makers  with  whom  I  have 
ever  converBed,  are  still  bo  far  ignorant,  that  no 
uniform  and  certain  practice  for  similar  sdis  and 
situations,  can  be  adopted  on  their  authority.    Av 
to  d^th,  it  is  guess-work  with  oU,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  vary  several  inches;  while  the  diitaneee 
in  planting  vary  so  much,  even  among  the  most 
experienced  corn-planters,  that  'tis  manifest  they 
act  more  from  mere  conjectural  belief  than  any 
thin^  else.    Much  difference  of  practice  yet  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  all  the  points  I  have  stated,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  experiments  had  been  fully  and  fairiy  made 
to  settle  which  method  was  b^t  in  each  case. 
This  surely  is  well  worth  attempting — at  least  by 
all  who  cannot  rest  self-satisfied,  that  our  preaent 
stock  of  knowledge  is  full  and  complete,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  is  not  the  case  with  a  single  mem- 
ber of  our  society — since  the  very  basis-^e  great 
object  of  its  formation — was  mutual  instruction. 
The  scripture  injunction  *^seek  and  ye  shaU 
findj-^  is  eminently  true,  not  only  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  but  of'^every  species  which  human 
beings  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  to  no  class  of 
mankind  is  tne  frequent  repetition  of  this  most 
momentous  troth  more  necessary  than  to  ours ; 
for  the  worst  of  our  besetting  sins  is  an  overween* 
ing  confidence  in  our  knowledge  of  husbandry, 
and  the  consequent  neglect  of  all  the  means  es- 
sential to  its  improvement.    Our  secluded  country 
lives,  if  long  continued  without  interroption,  serve 
only  to  cherish  and  confirm  this  self  conceit,  al- 
most beyond  all  hopes  of  cure.    The  symptom 
which  usually  indicates  this  disease  in  its  most  in- 
veterate state  is,  when  the  infected  perM>n  is 
found,  whenever  an  opportunity  ofiers,  constant- 

Sand  most  complacently,  talking  about  *' Ats  me- 
eds, Ais  system."    When  the  disorder  appears 
in  this  aggravated  form,  a  recovery  very  rarely 
occurs,  for  there  are  only  two  modes  of  cure,  and 
both  of  doubtful  efficacy.  The  first  is,  to  persuade 
the  sufferer,  if  practicable,  to  go  a  little  from  home 
and  examine  other  msn'a  methods  and  systems; 
tor  he  will  then  surely  find  either  that  Ats,  upon 
which  he  has  prided  himself  so  much,  as  sole  dis- 
coverer and  practitioner,  have  really  nothing  new  in 
them,  or  that  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  methods 
and  systems  of  many  other  persons  of  his  own 
profession.    The  second  remedy  is,  to  tempt  him 
to  read  ^provided  he  can,)  a  few  scraps  or  whole 
articles  lu  print,  about  husbandry.    If  well  se- 
lected, they  may  possibly  coax  him  on  to  peruse  a 
pamphlet  or  book  or  two  on  the  same  subject, 
when  he  will  discover  that  the  great  bug-be»r 
which  he  has  always  despised  so  much  under  the 
name  of  book-farming,  is,  in  reality,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  well  authenticated  record  of  the 
best  practices  in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  from 
the  eariiest  ages  to  the  present  day.    It  is  trae 
that  he  would  find  some  mere  speculations, — some 
useless  trash  ;  but  what  books,  except  the  bible, 
were  ever  yet  exempt  from  these  defects?  Yet  even 
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the  most  illiterate  believe  books  to  be  abeolately 
neoeMary  to  the  peKection  of  every  honest  trade, 
profemoQ  and'oalliDg,  under  the  sun.    Strange 
then,  most  strange  would  it  be,  if  that  calling, 
u^n  whose  prosperity  even  human  existence  it- 
self depends,  shooM  be  the  only  one  which  can 
prosper  without  books!    The  vainest  fool  that 
ever  lived,  if  he  were  not  an  absolute  idiot,  would 
not  fail  to  admit  this,  provided  you  could  prevail 
on  him  tt>  tliink  long  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 
How  shameful — how  disgraceful  then  is  it,  that 
any  of  our  Irat^mlty  who  are  certainly  noi  fools^ 
should  ever  be  found  among  the  idiotic  declaimere 
against  the  study  of  books  on  agriculture  I   This 
suidy  would  put  hira  in  possession  of  one  fad, 
which  of  itself  should  suffice  to  animate  his  pro- 
fessional exertions  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    It  is, 
thai  an  the  greatest  benelaetoiB  of  mankind  have 
been  either  practical  ^priculmrists,  or  the  devoted 
friends  thereol^that  they  have  deemed  agricul- 
ture not  only  an  ori  but  a  tcienet,  to  the  perfection 
of  which  the  study  of  books  is  indispensable ;  and 
moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  time,  it  will  always 
fall  so  far  short  of  perfection,  as  to  leave  ample 
room  for  constant  improvement,  even  to  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  ol*  our  profession.     To 
strive  therelbie  with  might  and  main  after  this 
improvement,  and  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
proportioned  to  its  importance,  should  be  deemed 
the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  who  pre- 
sumes   to  call   himself  a  friend   to   the  great, 
the  vital  cause,  of  agriculture.     All  who  give 
it  only  i^  Berviee  should  be  ranked  amongst 
its   worst  enemies,   since  the  tongue  alone  is 
worse  than  nothing,  unless  the  heart,  the  hand, 
and  the  purse,  unite  in  its  promotion :  nay  more, 
unless  this  union,  in  the  case  of  us  Virginians, 
ehouid  so  work  as  to  obtain  legislative  aid  to  our 
<cauee.    fiut  no  man  in  his  senses  can  hope  it,  as 
our  iegislatures  are  now  constituted,  if  he  judges 
by  their  undeviating  neglect  of  agriculture,  from 
the  end  of  our  revoiutionaiy  war  to  the  present 
time;  although  strange  to  say,  a  iarse  majority  of 
them  have  always  been  agriculf unsts !    Of  this 
there  ean  be  but  one  even  probable  explanation ; 
it  is,  that  they  must  believe  por^y  politico  to  be 
much  more  deserving  of  their  patronage  than 
agrieultwre.    To  cure  them  of  this  hallucination 
there  ie  only  one  remedy,  and  that,  thank  God, 
is  stiil  in  our  power,  although  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  we  shall  all  be  sufficiendy  alive  to  our 
own  ioteiest,  to  apply  it.    This  remedy  is,  either 
to  elect  no  more  representatives  without  clear,  un- 
eqaivocal  pledges  to  do  something  for  agriculture, 
or  to  instruct  all  who  will  not  give  such  pledges, 
that  they  must  do  something,  or  never  aeain  ex- 
pect oar  suffrages.    Why  this  course  has  not 
been  paisned,  alter  so  many  fruitless  and  deeply 
mortilying  applications  to  our  legislatures,  is  to 
me  otterty  inexplicable,  but  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  rnqority  of  tw  are  stone  blind  to  the  ob- 
viooB  means  of  reliel ;  or  that  those  who  can  see 
them  and  are  fully  aware  of  all  their  momentous 
bearings,  want  the  courage  and  pereeverance  to 
combat  that  fearful  and  most  formidable  obstacle 
lo  improvements  of  evenr  kind,  which  consists  in 
a  union  of  ignorance  and  asinine  indifference  rel- 
ative to  our  best  interests.    We  agriculturists 
maif  and  often  do  live  so  comfortably  at  home,  by 
lodiustiy  and  firugality,  almost  in  spite  of  govern- 
ment neglecty  nay  even  of  government  hostility. 


that  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  to 
which  le^slative  enactments  have  benefited  ag- 
riculture m  other  countries,  and  might  advance 
our  own,  if  we  would  only  exert  over  them  that 
influence,  that  control,  which  our  constitution  has 
secured  to  us.    Should  we  much  longer  neglect  to 
do  so,  all  argument,  all  persuasion,  used  lor  any 
such  purpose,  will  be  as  entirely  thrown  away, 
as  an  attempt  to  show  how  a  dead  man's  life 
might  have  been  saved  had  a  certain  nostrum 
been  administered  while  he  was  alive.    Unless 
we  mean  <*  to  give  up  the  ehip,^^  in  other  words, 
to  abandon  our  good  old  mother,  Virginia,  to  her 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  bears  and  wolves  of 
the  forest,  and  flee  to  <'  the  for  west,"  we  muet 
insist  upon  the  establishment  at  public  expense  of 
a  board  of  agriculture,  or  an  agricultural  school, 
•r  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  state,  or  all  three 
together.    One  or  all  of  these  means  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  if  we  would  maintain  among 
our  sister  states  that  relative  rank  and  importance 
to  which  our  soil,  climate,  natural  resources  and 
population,  so  justly  entitle  us.  *        *        * 

There  is  another  of  your  improvements  which 
deserves  a  special  notice,  on  account  of  the  high- 
ly important  purpose,  in  a  national  view,  to  which 
it  is  designed  to  contribute;  I  mean  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  silk-culture  in  the  United  States. 
This  improvement  is  the  handsome  building  late- 
ly  erected  for  a  cocoonery.  Like  others  destined 
for  a  similar  object,  which  are  now  preparing  in 
vanous  parts  of  our  country,  this  house  illustrates 
the  existence  of  a  moral  phenomenon,  for  which 
no  one,  1  believe,  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
count. It  ia  the  liability  of  our  minds  as  well  as 
our  bodies  to  certain  untraceable  diseases  to  which 
the  common  name  of  epidemice  has  been  given. 
Such  formerly  in  Holland,  was  the  disease  called 
*Hhe  tuHp  maniOf'*^  which,  when  at  its  height, 
caused  single  roots  to  sell  from  2,000  to  5,500 
guilders;  a  sum,  that  in  our  currencv,  would  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  dollars.  And  such,  within  our 
times,  was,  ^'the  merino  mania^^  in  these 


own 


United  States,  with  another  of  more  recent  date, 
that  shall  be  nameless.  From  the  sheep  mania 
and  its  successor,  I  luckily  escaped,  by  usinff 
great  precaution  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Butt 
plead  guilty  to  a  voluntary  exposure  to  what  I 
v^W  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  '^ulticaulisfever*^ 
— a  disease  which  threatens  to  spread  vastly  more 
than  did  the  merino  mania;  because  mulberry 
bushes  being  far  more  divisible  than  sheep,  and  of 
course  much  lower  in  price,  many  more  persons 
can  afford  to  buy:  add  to  which  a  thousanu  or  two 
per  cent,  profit,  seems  to  be  confidentiy  expected 
from  each  mulberry  investment,  whereas  the  me- 
rino purchasers,  I  believe,  rarely  anticipated  much 

more  than  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent. 

•       #         •         •         •        •        • 

But  to  be  serious:  I  verily  believe  that  although 
this  muUicaulis  business  will  certainly  humbug  a 
multitude  of  those  ever  sanguine  people  who  calcu- 
late on  amassing  enormous  fortunes  by  it,  yet  that 
it  fnay  prove  highly  profitable  to  all  who  will  be 
prudent  enough  to  sell  at  the  market  price,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  immediately  they  have  any  trees 
or  cuttings  to  dispose  of.  That  this  price  will  and 
.inevitably  must  be  much  less  12  months  hence,  I 
think  absolutely  certain,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prophecies  you  have  been  flattered  with  to  the 
contrary.    My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that 
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80016  sellers  amooff  us  are  already  asking  less 
per  thousand  for  buds  than  they  did  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which  indicates  that  the  demand  is 
nearly  or  quite  supplied,  and  that  it  is  notorious; 
ninety-nine  purchasers  out  of  a  hundred  buy  to 
Bdlf  and  not  to  feed  Btlk-toormSf  which  require  a 
much  cheaper  diet  than  mulberry  bushes  at  one 
or  at  two  dollars  each.  This  eheaper  food  will 
soon  be  raised  for  them  by  the  enormous  specula* 
tions  in  that  article  now  raging  every  where  and 
aggravated  to  a  most  dagerous  height  by  the  lust 
of  inordinaie  gain.  Th^  but  not  until  tiun,  can 
we  rationally  expect  that  the  making  of  silk  will 
become  a  regular  and  general  business.  The  ftct 
of  its  perfect  practicablity  is  now  established  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  the  great  profits  which  many  of 
our  northern  brethem  have  derived  from  it~al^ 
though  but  fewj  compared  with  our  whole  popula* 
tion,  nave  yet  carried  it  to  much  extent.  That 
we  shouki  not  now  see  multitudes  engaged  in  it, 
eeeras  entirely  attributable  to  the  multicaulis  fever, 
which  has  excited  the  belief  that  vastly  more 
money  can  be  made  by  cultivating  food  for  silk- 
worms, than  by  raising  the  worms  themselves. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  the  manu- 
facturing of  silk  will  become,  m  a  few  years,  a 
permanent  source  of  great  individual  and  na- 
tional wealth,  is  the  enormous  present  consumption 
of^  this  article,  from  foreign  countries  no  better 
adapted  than  ours,  if  as  well,  to  its  production. 
By  the  report  of  the  SecreUfry  of*  the  Treasury, 
made  to  congress  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  it  ap- 
peara  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
states  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  90th 
of  September,  18S7, 
Of  manufactures  wholly  silk  $  11,114,179  worth 

Ofdo.  silk  and  worsted  mixed      1^10,947  do* 

—  ■  -■  , 

Making  the  enormous  total  9 12,925, 126 
When  we  add  to  this  the  probable  amount  of  our 
home  manufactures  of  domestic  silk,  it  will  not  be 
an  extravigant  estimate  to  say,  that  the  value  of 
eilk  goods  annually  consumed  in  our  country  is 
not  much,  if  any  short  of  one  dollar  per  head  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  United 
States ! !  Some  possiblv  may  ascribe  this  chiefly 
to  fashon ;  but  after  making  ev^ry  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  this  influence  when  we  reflect  that 
silk  is  much  more  lasting  than  cotton,  and  better 
adapted  for  most  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  as 
well  as  several  other  things,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  its  consumption  will  increase  in 
full  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  its 
producuon.  This  is  the  natural,  the  constant  ef- 
ftct^  whenever  the  supply  of  any  useful  article 
whatever,  either  fuUv  equals  or  a  little  exceeds  the 
previous  demand.  More  of  it  will  certainly  be 
purchased,  because  the  reduced  price  brings  it 
within  the  means  of  a  greater  number  of  con- 
sumers :  and  thus  it  is,  that  demand  and  sup- 
ply will  forever  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 

when  trade  is  free. 

•        *        •         •        •         *         • 
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We  stood  alone,  among  our  cotemporaries  of 
the  press,  for  a  long  time,  m  maintaining,  that  the 
moms  multicaulis  was  loo  tender  to  withstand  our 


northern  winters.  We  see  our  opinion  now  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  longest  established  grow- 
ers, who,  if  we  remember  right,  once  mcuntained 
a  contrary  opmion.  And  we  notice  in  a  late 
'Farmer  and  Gardener,'  printed  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
''directions  for  preserving  the  multicaulis  through 
the  winter," — which  consists  in  takmg  them  from 
the  ground,  and  covering  them  with  earth  in  the 
cellar.  At  a  late  formers'  meeting  in  Northamp- 
ton, Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  who  have 
both,  we  believe,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  propagating  and  vending  the 
mulberry,  pronounced  the  multicaulis  not  suitable 
for  our  climate.  We  subjoin  quotations  from  the 
remarks  of  each : 

'<  Experience  has  taught  us,"  says  Dr.  Steb- 
bins, ''  that  our  climate  is  not  congenial  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  moms  multicaulis  pUmt ;  many  thou- 
sands have  been  lost  every  year  in  consequence 
of  not  providing  a  shelter  and  protection  for  them 
acainst  the  frosts  of  autumn,  and  the  severe  cold 
of  our  winters.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  us 
by  expensive  experiment,  that  the  tree  is  not  suit- 
ed to  our  borean  seasons." 

"  The  principal  objections  to  this  tree  is,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Whitmarsh,  "  that  the  leaves  contain 
a  groat  proportion  of  watery  matter,  which  causes 
the  worms  that  are  fed  upon  them  to  be  unhealthy, 
and  hence  injure  their  silk.  He  thought  this  ob- 
jection would  operate  more  seriously  at  the  south, 
where  the  seasons  are  longer  and  warmer.  The 
heat  would  cause  them  to  grew  more  rapidly,  the 
leaves  would  be  larger,  and  he  thought,  imbibe 
more  moisture.  He  regretted  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  this  tree  at  the  south,  and  feared  that  a 
failure  caused  by  this  fact.  Would  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  [sillc]  business  ten  years,  by  discou- 
raging so  many  who  would  become  losers." 

We  quote  the  above  as  sfibrding  hints  that  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  about  embarking  in 
the  silk  business  ;  though  we  somewhat  doubt  if 
Mr.  W.  is  correct  in  his  objections  to  the  leaves  of 
the  multicaulis,  and  we  thmk  he  is  decidedly  in 
error  in  supposing  that  this  objection,  if  well  found- 
ed, will  be  greater  at  the  south  than  in  the  north  ; 
the  greater  neat  at  the  south  decreasing,  instead 
of  increasing,  the  succulence  or  watery  properties 
of  the  foliage. 

These  two  gentlemen  give  a  decided  preference 
to  what  they  term  the  jStbme,  which  Mr.  W. 
says  is  <'  the  kind  universally  used  in  France  and 
Italy."  We  do  not  mean  to  charge  these  gentie- 
men  with  wanton  deception,  for  we  have  a  high 
opinion  of  thcdr  good  standing;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing so  mystical  in  these  declarations,  so  con- 
trary to  receive  opinions,  that  we  can  not  pass 
them  as  current  truths,  without  asking  for  some 
further  explanation.  We  have  examined  all  the 
botanical  and  other  works  in  our  possession  which 
treat  of  the  mulberry,  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  of  doubtful  authority — and  jret  we  can  not 
find  in  any  one  the  term  Alpine  given  to  any  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  the  mulberry.  And  as  to  the 
assertion  that  the  Alpine  is  universally  used  in 
France  and  Italy,  we  have  Gen.  Talimadge's  de- 
claration, that  in  Finizio's  establishment,  in  Italyi 
which  he  visited,  3,000  lbs.  of  sewing  silk  are 
made  a  week,  mostiy  from  the  black  mulberry 
(M,  nigra  ;)  that  Finizio  stated  to  him,  that  the 
worm  wA  on  the  bkick  mulberry  made  the  strong- 
est thread ;  that  on  the  white  mulberry  finer  and 
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better  fabrics ;  that  oo  the  Chinese  (if.  muttioatf - 
Ub)  BtiU  finer  and  more  delicate  iabnce.  And  we 
think,  (for  we  have  not  the  letter  at  hand,)  that 
Gen.  Tailmadge  saye  the  white  mnlberrv  (M, 
Ma)  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  France. 
London  says,  *'  the  M.  alba  is  commonly  cnltiva- 
ted  in  France  and  other  countries,  for  its  leaves, 
to  feed  silk- worms,  though  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Persia  they  are  said  to  prefer  the  black  mul- 
berry." Bnc  Plants,  792.  The  Alpine,]we  pre- 
sume is  a  variity  of  the  M.  alba,  and  is  probably 
the  one  alluded  to  by  Loudon,  where  he  sajrs 
— "the  most  valuable  variet]r  of  the  M.  alba  is 
one  grown  in  Italy,  and  especial  I  v  in  Lombardy, 
with  yigorous  shoots,  and  much  larger  leaves 
than  the  other."  This  may  also  be  the  Dandolo 
of  London,  and  ihe  Italian  of  Sweet,  and  possibly 
the  BcQssa  ot  Ana,  from  whence  it  may  have 
been  brouffht  to  Italy. 

Dr.  Stebbins  advertises  the  public,  that  the  un« 
demamed  (and  many  not  named)  descriptions  of 
the  mulberry,  may  be  had  of  him  in  Northampton, 
viz.  the  Manilla  multicaulis,  the  Canton,  the  uf  I- 
pinej  the  ^HaHcj  the  Snufrna,  the  firussa  and 
Dandolo.  Now  we  protest  a^ost  this  fkbricar- 
tion  of  new  names,  for  old  things,  whether  it  be 
from  ignorance,  for  novelty,  or  to  subserve  the  in- 
terests  of  the  trade.  Those  printed  in  italics  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  abflolutely  of  new  coinage.  This 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  names  tends  to  mys- 
tify the  business,  to  deceive  the  public  and  to  re- 
tard a  useful  branch  of  national  industry.  We 
believe  that  all  which  are  named  in  the  Doctor's 
advertisement  are  merely  varieiieB  of  the  white 
mulberry,  differing  aomewhat  in  the  size  of  thfeir 
foliage,  and  in  their  hardihood,  but  very  little  in 
their  properties  for  silk. 

We  have  no  sort  of  objection  that  Doctor  S. 
should  puff  his  own  wares,  or  his  own  kind  of 
trees — but  we  do  object  to  his  doin^  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others,  and  of  truth — which  he  indirectly 
does  when  he  remarks — ''The  Brussa  and  Dan- 
dolo appear  to  be  selected  white  mulberry — leaf 
not  laiige-^tree  hardy,  and  there  are  some  other 
varieties,  whidi  may  be  used  for  dumge  of  food  /" 
Now  if  the  Doctor  has  seen  the  cocoons  and  silk 
produced  exduaivehf  from  the  firussa,  he  must 
know  that  the  insinuation  here  made,  that  it  is  unfit 
fbr  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  silk- worm,  and  (he 
production  of  excellent  silk,  is  neither  mgenuous 
nor  true ;  and  if  he  has  not  this  personal  know- 
ledge, he  has  no  rigrht,  as  an  honorable  man,  to 
give  the  intimation  imputed  to  him. 

The  general  impression  is,  that  the  M.  multi- 
caulis will  produce  few  or  no  seeds.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  rapid  and  continued  growth  of 
wood — and  the  tree  will  probably  fruit  freely  when 
it  has  attained  to  maturity  of  growth.  We  have 
yet  none  but  young  trees  among  us,  comparatively; 
and  it  is  particularly  remarked  of  the  mulberry, 
that  young  trees  are  shy  in  bearing,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  size  of  the  fitiit  increases  as  the  tree 
advances  to  maturity. 

In  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Loudon,  the 
plants  are  raised  from  cuttings,  eight  or  ten  of  which 
are  planted  together  in  one  pit,  and  the  pits  are 
distributed  over  the  field  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  every  way.  These  cuttings  being  made 
firm  at  the  lower  ends,  soon  Ibrm  stools  aMut  the 
size  of  a  respbeny  bush,  and  from  these  the  leaves 
are  gathered.    The  stools  are  cut  over  <mce  a  year 


to  encourage  the  production  of  vigorous  shoots  from 
the  roots. 


From  the  Geneiee  FinMr. 
TREATMBlfT  OF  VHB  HOBSB — FOOD. 

The  horse  is  one  of  the  most  usefbl  animals 
that  has  been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man, 
but  his  treatment  in  the  matter  of  food  is  fre* 

Juently  such  that  his  powers  are  but  imperlectlv 
eveloped,  and  his  value  nearly  destroyea.  With 
too  many  his  position  is  that  of'^the  slave ;  devoted 
lo  all  manner  of  drudgery,  and  lell  to  gather  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  asbcurt  he  may.  To  care  lor 
a  horse  seems,  by  many,  to  be  considered  beneath 
the  dt^ify  of  the  master,  when  the  hone,  per- 
haps, m  every  respect,  is  the  worthier  animal  of 
the  two. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  can  boused 
as  food  upon  which  the  horse  will  not  subsist 
Though  not  precisely  carnivorous,  and  from  his 
structure  evidently  intended  not  to  subsist  on  flesh, 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  horse 
has  attained  a  relish  for  meat,  and  in  the  laagnege 
ofone  of  Walter  Scott's  heroes,  <takenhis  meals 
like  a  christiain."  Nearly  every  one  has  seen  the 
horse  lick  blood,  but  this  is  owing  most  probably  toa 
liking  for  the  salt  it  contains.  In  Bracy  Clark's 
work  on  the  horse,  and  in  the  'Veterinarian,'  are 
several  cases  of  horses  eating  flesh.  One,  a  colt, 
was  in  the  habbit  of  putting  his  head  into  a  pantry 
window,  and  stealing  all  the  cooked  beef,  mutton,  or 
veal  that  he  could  reach  ;  pork,  however  he  re- 
jected. In  India,  horses  are  taught  to  subsist  on 
meat  by  boiling  it  to  rags  and  making  it  into  balls 
with  grain  and  butter,  which  at  first,  are  forced 
down  his  throat.  DuriAg  the  long  marches  of  the 
Pindaree  robbers,  their  horses  will  make  a  meal 
on  the  boiled  sheep's  heads,  that  have  been  slaugh- 
tered for  the  men.  Mr.  Melling,  in  England, 
had  a  horse  that  would  eat  beef  or  bacon,  in  pre- 
lerence  to  oats  or  corn,  when  put  into  the  manger  at 
the  same  time;  and  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton  was 
his  favorite  dish.  The  author  of  that  amusing 
work  <A  trip  to  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Su- 
perior,' gives  an  account  of  a  horse  at  the  rap- 
ids of  the  St.  Mary,  which  would  at  any  time  de- 
vour raw  fish,  and  during  the  winter,  subsisted  on 
salted  and  barrelled  white  fish  from  the  Superior ; 
and  the  practice  of  feeding  horses  on  fish,  accord- 
ing to  'bullock's  Travels,'  is  common  in  Nor- 
way. 

Hay  and  grain  are  however,  the  kinds  of  food 
on  which  those  who  keep  horses  must  mainly  rely 
for  their  subsistence ;  and  the  kinds  of  these  best 
adapted  to  the  horse,  and  the  quantity  required  to 
keep  him  in  good  condition,  and  enable  him  to  per- 
form labor,  are  inquiries  of  much  interest. 

In  thill  country,  our  hay  is  principally  made  from 
clover  and  timothy,  with  a  mixture  of  June  grass 
and  red  top ;  the  quantity  of  the  two  last  mainly 
depending  on  the  soil  of  the  meadow,  and  the 
time  it  has  been  laid  down  to  ^ass.  Where 
the  syniem  of  rotation  in  cropping  is  adopted,  clo- 
ver forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  hay,  as  this 
grass  cuts  the  largest  weight  in  the  shortest  time, 
makes  good  hay,  and  is  proved  to  be  the  best 
renovator  of  fertility  in  soil.  Stewart  in  his  'Stable 
Economy,'  says: — 

**In  England,  clover  hay  stands  in  high  repute 
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lor  the  hard  ivorking  draught  horae«  In  the  mar* 
ket  it  brings  20  per  cent,  more  than  meadow  or 
rye-grass.  Hard  upland  meadow  bay  is  prefer- 
red for  hunters  or  racers,  because,  I  suppose, 
they  are  apt  tc  eat  too  much  of  the  clo- 
ver. In  Scotland,  rye-grass  hay,  or  a  mixture  of 
rye-grass  and  clover,  is  considered  the  best  for  'all 
horses.  The  greater  part  of  the  hay  in  Scotland 
is  bad^ 

Hay  differs  very  much  in  its  quality,  not  only 
from  the  different  plants  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  from  its  method  of  curing,  its  age,  and  the 
manner  t>f  its  preservation.  New  hav  is  not 
good  for  the  horse.  If  confined  to  it  without  any 
mixture  of  oats,  he  is  apt  to  be  purged  and  conse- 
quently debilitated.  The  hone  is  iond  of  it,  and 
will  eat  a  large  quantity,  but  such  hay^  is  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  much  of  it  passes,  little  altered 
in  its  appearance,  and  propably  without  having 

Earted  with  its  nutritive  properties.  On  the  other 
and,  hay  which  is  too  old,  is  dry,  tasteless,  brittle, 
andlias  evidently  lost  much  of  its  value  as  an  article 
of  food.  According  to  Jllr.  Clark,  ''good  hay  is 
about  a  year  old,  long  and  large,  hard,  tough, 
its  color  mdining  to  green  rather  than  to  white:  it 
has  a  sweet  taste  and  a  pleasant  smell;  the  seed 
is  abundant,  (proving  it  was  not  cut  till  nearly  ripe;) 
infused  in  hot  water  it  produces  a  rich  dark  color- 
ed tea.  The  less  dust  bay  has  about  it  the  better; 
but  from  the  soil,  and  the  way  in  which  hay  is 
made  here  (England)  it  is  seldom  free  from  dust 
In  damp  weather  hayabsorbs  much  moisture,  and  of 
course  weighs  a  good  deal  the  heavier.  The  mar- 
ket weight  of  new  hay  till  the  4th  of  September  is 
60  poumls  the  truss,  of  old  hay  56  pounds. 

One  of  the  worst  kinds  of  hay  for  the  horse  is 
that  which  has  been  over  heated,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  mow-bumt.  To  cure  hay  well, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  pass  through  a  sweat- 
ing or  heating  process ;  this  developes  the  saccha- 
rine qualities  of  the  grass,  and  confers  upon  it 
addtional  nutritive  power.  This  process  is  the 
more  necessary  in  curing  green  hay,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally performed  in  the  cock ;  (and  m  clover  this  cu- 
rative process  can  be  performed  so  well  in  no  other 
way  j) while  that  which  stands  till  its  juices  are 
perfected  by  ripening,  requires,  and  is  capable  of 
but  a  very  slight  degree  of  sweating.  If  this  fer- 
meutaiion  is  arrested  at  the  proper  time,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  instantly  does  this,  the  hay  is  the 
better  for  it ;  but  if  carried  too  far,  or  if)  as  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  hay  is  put  into  the  bam  too 
eariy,  fermentation  or  heating  ^oes  on  till  the  nutri- 
tive properties  are  mostly  or enUrely  dissipated,  the 
hay  becomes  rotten,  black  and  worhless,  or  is  in  the 
condition  that  is  known  as  mow  burnt.  When 
this  kind  of  hay  is  fed  to  horses,  thev  will  select 
and  eat  small  quanties  of  it;  and  if  compelled  by 
hunger  to  eat  more^  its  bad  effects  will  soon  be 
discovered.  It  is  doubtless  the  worst  food  a  hor.^e 
can  receive;  and  when  purchased,  it  is  probably 
the  dearest.  To  some  horses,  such  as  are  employ- 
ed in  fast  work,  its  diuretic  qualities  render  it  de- 
atructive;  good  straw  is  far  better  than  such  hay  for 
any  auimal ;  but  cattle  suffer  less  from  mow-burnt 
hay  than  horses.  Musty  hay  is  different  in  some 
respects,  from  mow- burnt  hay ;  as  it  is  more  apt 
to  effect  the  wind,  or  produce  disorders  of  the  lungs; 
while  it  is  not  positively  injurious  or  poisonous  in 
others  respects,  like  the  first  kind  described.  It  is 
known  by  its  unpleasant  smell,  bad  color^  and  odor, 


and  bitter  taste.  Examination  sIiowb  such  hay  to 
be  coated  with  fungi,  or  minute  mushvooms.  The 
smell  of  musty  hay  is  most  distinct  when  breathed 
upon;  and  a  horse  after  eating  a  few  mooAhfiils  will 
sometimes  turn  from  it  with  disgust.  Old  bay  that 
has  never  been  heated,  if  exposed  t&  daoip  air, 
will  sometimes  become  musty;  and  in  thai  state  is 
wretched  stuff  for  any  animal. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  the  Teterinarian,'  says  very 
justlv,— 

<4t  ought  to  be  understood  that  food  ought  to 
possess  bulk  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  ot  the  digestive  organs.  Nutriment  can 
be  given  in  a  ver^r  concentrated  form,  yet  it  is  iinpro'- 
per  to  condense  it  beyond  a  certain  point.  Cora 
(grain)  alone  will  give  all  the  nourishment  which 
any  horse  can  need,  but  he  must  also  have  some 
fodder  to  ^ive  bulk  to  the  com,  though  it  need  not 
of  necessity  yield  much  nutriment." 

Let  a  man  who  doubts  the  necessity  of  feeding 
his  horse  or  any  thing  but  grain,  try  living  on 
pemmican,  or  the  concenCroted  essence  of  oeei^ 
for  a  while,  and  he  would  be  glad  of  a  slice  of 
bread,  though  containing  much  less  positive  nour- 
ishment: even  if  the  bread  waeof  the  coaneat  kin4 
ever  compounded  bv  Dr.  Graham r 

The  quantity  of  grain  allowed  a  horse,  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  and  the  labor  to  be  performed, 
must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
his  daily  altowance.  Baron  Bulow,  the  german  ag- 
riculturist, estimates  the  8  pouuds  of  ipod  meadow 
hay,  or  7  if  made  from  clover  or  sainfoin,  is  equal  in 
nourishment  to  S*  pounds  of  oats.  Eight  pounds  of 
good  hay  and  16  to  16  pounds  of  oats,  have  been 
proved  sufficient  foir  fast  work,  that  is  for  coach 
horses  who  work  only  one  or  two  houta  a  day,  but 
while  in  use  go  at  a  great  pace.  Heavy  team 
horses  will  ccfnsume  froaa  twenty  ta  thirty  pounds, 
for  the  necessity  for  limiting  these  as  to  oaantity 
does  not  exist.  If  the  work  is  to  be  fast,  the  hay 
must  be  limited  in  the  quantity,  or  he  will  have  a 
large  belly,  which  i*  incompatible  with  fast  travel- 
ing. 

We  know  of  some  farmers  who  keep  thek  horses 
on  hay  alone,  unless  some  hard  day's  work  is  to 
1>e  done,  when  perhaps  half  bushel  of  oats  is  al- 
lowed them  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  disputed 
that  a  horse  can  live  on  hay ;  but  if  the  farmer 
who  treats  bis  horse  in  this  way  would  pFO|)eriy 
appreciate  the  advantage  they  derive  lirom  the 
oais  for  that  day's  labor,  he  should  live  on  bread 
and  water  for  a' fortnight,  and  when  compelled  to 
perform  a  seven  days  labor,  indulge  liis  stomach 
with  a  slice  of  ham  or  steak.  A  horse  kept  on 
hay  alone  always  has  a  tendency  to  become  fee- 
ble and  pot-bellied.  A  little  grain,  a  few  roots, 
or  even  a  mash  of  bran,  if  given  only  once  in  two 
days  will  aid  materially  in  keeping  him  in  good 
heart  and  flesh.  There  is  a  material  difference 
between  a  horse  that  eats  to  live,  and  one  that 
eats  to  work ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  stomach  and  bowels  will  hardly  hold  sufficient 
hay  to  keep  even  an  idle  horse  alive. 

Straw  has  been  of  late  somewhat  extensively 
used  as  a  subatitute  for  hay;  and  when  cut  into 
chaff,  as  it  always  should  be,  and  mixed  with  the 
ground  or  boiled  grain  it  is  found  to  answer  every 
purpose ;  and  the  horse  will  perform  his  work  as 
well  as  on  hay.  If  as  some  have  contended,  a 
quart  more  of  oats  daily  is  required  where  strew 
is  substituted  for  hay,  there  is  etili  a  saving,  'where^ 
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M  in  thi«  country,  straw  ie  by  the  farmer  consider- 
ed of  no  value.  I  n  many  parts  of  Europe,  wheat, 
bailey  or  rye  straw,  forms  the  whole,  or  greater 
part  of  the  dried  herbage  used  as  fodder,  hay 
Deing  almoBt  unknown.  Here  it  is  little  used  as 
food;  the  use  to  which  it  Is  put,  is  littering  the  sta- 
ble, and  /or  this  it  is  too  much  neglected.  If  far- 
men  who  keep  a  stable  of  horses  (and  they  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  where  wheat  is  extensively 
grown)  would  adopt  the  mode  of  grinding  their 
oats,  and  using  straw  made  into  chaff,  for  which 
purpose  Green's  straw-cutter  is  most  admirable, 
they  would  effect  a  material  saving,  besides  being 
enabled  to  keep  an  additional  number  of  cattle  or 
sheep  on  the  hay  now  necessary  tor  their  horses. 

In  the  United  States,  barley  has  never  met  with 
much  favor  as  food  for  the  horse.  Whether  this 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  little  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  consequentiv  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  it  is  unknown,  or  whether  the  climate  ren- 
ders the  grain  itself  unsuitable,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  clearly  decided.  We  think  the  first  is 
the  cause;  since  in  Europe  it  is  extensively  used 
for  horse-feed,  without  the  least  injurious  conse- 
quences; and  the  robbers  of  Arabia,  and  the  Tur- 
coman of  Bokkara,  use  no '  other  grain,  or  very 
rarely  any  other,  to  feed  their  fleet  and  beautiful 
horses.  Pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  or  when 
it  can  be  had,  with  milk,  the  Arabian  horse  defies 
fatiffue;  and  with  a  few  pounds  of  barlev  meal 
daily,  and  the  scanty  herbage  which  in  a  few  fa- 
voTM  places  is  found  in  the  desert,  he  keeps  in 
high  condition  through  the  year.  WhUe,  howev- 
er, oats  can  be  grown  so  much  more  easily  than 
barley  in  much  of  our  country,  the  culture  of  bar- 
ley for  hones  will  be  little  attended  to  by  the  far- 
mer. 

Next  to  oats,  com  is  the  grain  most  used 
for  feeding  horses  in  this  country ;  and  in  some 
parts,  as  m  the  southern  states,  it  is  almost  tlie 
only  grain  they  receive.  The  excellence  of  the 
southern  horse  generally,  his  spirit  and  capability 
of  enduring  fatigue,  are  decided  proofs  that  the 
un&vorable  impressions  entertained  in  England 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe  of  this  grain  as 
horse  leed,  are  entirely  without  foundation.  We 
have  tried  oats,  corn-meal,  and  shorts,  with  cut 
straw,  as  food  for  the  hone,  and  on  none  of  them 
did  he  thrive  better,  have  more  perfect  health, 
or  perform  severe  labor  better,  than  when  fed  with 
the  com- meal  and  straw.  Some  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary, when  changing  from  oats,  or  shorts,  to 
com ;  as  the  latter  contains  far  more  nutriment 
than  the  othen,  and  is  more  stimulating;  and  if 
ffiven  in  equal  quantities  is  apt  to  be  injurious  to 
the  animal.  And  the  same  remark  is  trae  in  re- 
gard to  barley  or  wheat. 

Neither  com,  barley,  or  wheat,  should  ever 
be  given  to  horses  witliout  fint  being  ground;  and 
if  oats  are  fint  submitted  to  this  process,  a  very 
frreat  saving  is  effected.  Strew  should  never  be 
fed  to  a  horse  without  being  cut,  and  when  hay 
is  dry  and  hard  much  will  Tie  gained  by  cutting 
this.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  feet  that 
hones  fed  constantly  on  unground  grain,  or  dry 
straw,  or  hay  uncut,  will  soon  have  their  ^nden 
wora  out,  or  so  low  as  to  become  unserviceable, 
and  of  consequence  much  of  the  food  swallowed 
will  be  unmasticated,  and  of  very  Hule  use.  The 
teeth  of  the  horse  prove,  that  by  nature  dried 
grain  plants  were  not  intended  for  his  sole  food, 
-  Vol-.  VII.-2 


and  if  we  wish  to  have  this  useful  animal  retain 
his  fiill  strength  and  usefulness,  the  laws  of  his 
construction  cannot  safely  be  disregarded. 


From  tiia  PnnkUn  Fanner. 
HIGH  PRICBD  LIVB    STOCK. 

Henry  Clay,  Jr.  £sq.  of  Fayette  counhr,  sold 
his  cow,  Princess,^  a  few  davs  since,  to  Messn. 
John  and  Richard  Allen,  of  the  same  county,  for 
92000. 

William  P.  Curd,  Eaq.  of  Fayette  county  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  John  R.  Bryant,  of  the  society  of 
Shaken,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  pair  of  Berkshire  hogs,  for  which  he 
paid  8500. 

Thomas  H.  Clay,  £sq.  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  last  week,  near  Lexington,  the 
improved  short  homed  Durham  calfj  Grosvenor, 
two  yean  old,  for  (700. 

Kirk  Patrick,  formeriy  the  property  of  Messn. 
Offutt  &  Washington,  of  Scott  county,  was  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time,  by  Messn.  WiUiams, 
Lewis  &  Viley,  for  $600. 


FRNn  tb«  CulihPtliir. 
6ABAT  BVTA   BAOA    CBOP — MIXING  SOILS. 

StMghUcoke,  (N.  Y.)  Dec  1838. 
Mr,  Buel — Sir — I  send  you  a  statement  of  the 
produce  and  culture  of  a  patch  of  ruta  bagas, 
which  I  have  raised  the  present  season,  the  profit 
of  which,  if  not  the  greatest,  I  flatter  myself,  is 
not  the  least  which  will  be  offered  for  your  pre- 
miums, as  the  summer  has  not  been  favorable  to 
the  produce  of  large  crops  of  turnips^  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  (generally  so  called,)  but  con- 
tains by  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  sand  to  be 
termed  good,  and  I  think  mjrself  amply  compen- 
sated for  applying  from  50  to  100  loads  of  clay  per 
acre,  in  the  increased  products  of  the  fint  two 
yean.  The  manure  was  spread  and  ploughed  in 
immediately  before  depositing  the  seed.  They 
were  sown  the  fint  day  of  June,  in  drills  about 
two  feet  apart  one  way,  and  owing  to  a  partial 
failure  of  the  seed,  which  was  old,  a  foot  or  18 
inches  the  other,  which  1  am  persuaded  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  crop,  as  they  grew  very  laige;  one 
weighed  over  24  lbs.  afler  being  trimmedL  The 
afler-culture  was  one  dressing  of  plaster,  which 
I  think  is  of  verv  great  advantage  to  them,  espe- 
cially in  a  drought ;  three  faoeings  or  weedings,  in 
which  care  was  taken  not  to  earth  them  up  at  all. 
The  harvesting  is  veiy  much  facilitated  by  usinir 
a  hoe  ground  sharp  to  cut  the  tops  as  they  stand 
in  the  ground,  afler  which  they  are  pulled  with 
a  hook ;  in  this  way  two  men  will  gather  seven  or 
eight  hundred  bushels  of  them  in  a  day.  I  had 
970  bushels,  calculating  70  lbs.  per  bushel,  from 
126  rods,  at  the  rate  of  1,231  bushels  per  acre.  1 
had  another  piece  I  think  equally  as  good,  which 
were  not  measured. 

The  profit  of  the  126  rods  is  as  follows: 
Dr,  1*0  20  loads  manure,  at  25  cts        -      $5  00 
Carting  and  spreading  the  same  -        3  00 
Ploughing,  rolling  and  harrowing       2  00 
Seed  -  -  .         -        0  37i 

^wing,  I  day  -  -      -       0  26 
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3  hoeinge,  10  days,  68 

HarvesUDg,  6  days,  58 

interest  oo  land  at  $100  per  acre 


[No.  1 


7  50 

3  75 

.     5  50 

$27  37^ 

Cr.  By  970  bushels  rata  bagas,  at  1«. 

Sc^.  -  -  -  9151  56 

Tops  for  fodder,        -  -         -        5  00 

fds  manure  for  succeeding  crops,  -       5  32 


Deduct  charges, 

Balance, 
Profit  9134.50.  or  8170.80  per  acre. 


9161  88 
27  37i 

8134  50 


1  am  trying  an  experiment  in  feeding  them, 
which  if  important,  shall  be  communicated  to  you 
and  the  public.  Yours,  &c. 

John  C.  Matheb. 


CORN  CROP. 

Volneyj  Oswego  co.  Nov.  27, 1838. 

Mr.  Bud— Sir — I  saw  in  your  March  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  a  premium  offered  on  several  ar- 
ticles of  agriculture ;  1  therefore  send  you  a  state- 
ment of  one  acre  of  com  raised  by  me  this  season, 
hoping  that  if  I  do  not  prove  a  successful  compe- 
titor, me  cause  of  agriculture  may  receive  an  ad- 
ditional witness  in  its  behalf.  The  soil  is  a  warm 
gravel ;  the  com  was  the  twelve-rowed  yel- 
low variety.  About  the  1st  of  May.  I  carried  on 
and  spread,  all  over  the  ground,  seventeen  loads 
of  stable  and  barn-yard  unfermented  manure, 
ploughed  before  tlie  manure  dried;  bushed  and 
narrowed  the  ground  well,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  sod,  which  had  lain  to  pasture  (bur 
years ;  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  May,  planted 
the  same,  three  feet  and  three  inches  apart  each 
way.  It  was  dressed  with  seven  bushels  of  good 
unleached  house-ashes,  mixed  with  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  plaster,  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance above  ground.  On  the  10th  June,  went 
through  between  the  rows  both  ways  with  culti- 
vator; 18th  June,  cultivator  both  wa3rs,  then 
thinned  to  fbur  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  hoed  out  the 
weeds.  On  the  3d  July,  cultivator  both  ways, 
and  commenced  hoeing ;  put  no  more  earth  about 
the  hills  than  we  tooK  from  them,  but  carefully 
cleaned  out  all  the  weeds  from  the  hills.  The 
seed  was  prepared  by  rolling  in  tar  water  and 
plaster.  The  corn  was  cut  up  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  ground,  and  shocked  in  small  shocks, 
and  on  the  25th  it  was  husked  and  housed. 

The  product  is  110  bushels  of  first-rate  com, 
and  6  bushels  of  second-rate,  making  in  all  116 
bushels  of  corn,  and  four  loads  of  stalks  per  acre. 

Expense  of  crop. 

Ploughing  1  day  and  board      -  -  $2  00 

Bushmgand  harrowing  1  day  -  2  00 

Planting  U  days           -           -  -  1  13 

Hoeing  4  clays           -           -  -  3  00 

Horse  and  hand  with  cultivator  2 days  2  00 

Gutting  and  shocking  2  days      -  -  1  50 

Husking  and  housing  8  days      -  -  6  00 

Ashes  and  plaster,      -           -  -  1  25 

Interest  on  land  at  8^  per  acre  -  3  50 


Thrashing  com  3  days 

17  loads  manure  at  25  cents 

Carting  and  spreading 


84  25 
425 


2  25 


88  50 
Deduct  f  ds  for  succeeding  crops       5  66 


2  84 


Total  charges 

Value  of  crop. 

110  bushels  sound  com,  at  Os.  6d. 
6  do.  sofl  com,  at  3s. 
4  loads  stalks,  at  88. 

Deduct  charges 

Net  profit      -  -        868  15^ 

William  Ingall. 
I  hereby  cerlily  that  I  am  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  above  named  William  Ingall,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  person  of  veracity,  and  that  the 
troth  of  his  statement  may  be  depended  on. 

A  A  AON  G.  Fish,  Justice. 


827  47 


889  371 
2  25 
400 

8d5  62^ 
27  47 


For  tbe  Farmen'  Begister. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  GsosGS  D.  Aucstkono,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosopby 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

Chap.  I. 

DEFINITION  OF  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  FARMER.  TYPES 
AND  TYPICAL  OR  NORMAL  FORMS.  TYPE 
OF  VEGETABLES.  DEPARTURES  FROM  TY- 
PICAL FORM. 

Vegetable  Physiology,  is  that  department  of 
natural  history,  which  treats  of  the  structure,  and 
vital  action  of  plants.  Some  botanists  use  the 
term  physiology  in  a  more  confined  sense;  as  em- 
bracing nothing  more  than  a  treatise  on  the  vital 
action  of  plants,  or  the  laws  of  vegetable  life;  as- 
signing an  exposition  of  the  structure  of  plants,  to 
a  separate  department,  viz.,  vegetable  anatomy. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  definition  is  in 
more  strict  accordance  with  the  proper  meaning 
or  the  word  phvsiology,  and  also  in  more  perfect 
conformity  to  tne  principles  of  scientific  arrange- 
ment, than  the  one  which  I  have  adopted;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  advisable  to  de- 
part from  strict  scientific  arrangement,  where  the 
benefits  arising  from  such  a  departure  more  than 
counterbalance  the  evils  attendant  on  it.  Such, 
I  think  is  the  case,  in  the  present  instance.  It  is 
impossible  to  impart  information  respecting  the  vi- 
tal  action  of  plants,  without  giving  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  or  less  extensive  exposition  of  their 
structure;  and  it  is  equally  impossible,  to  give  a 
full  exposition  of  their  structure,  without  speaking, 
occasionally  at  least,  of  their  vital  action.  Be- 
sides this.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  understand,  and 
remember  any  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  a 
plant,  when  we  know  the  end  which  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it — or  any  thing  respecting  the  vi- 
tal action  of  a  plant,  when  we  know  the  peculiar 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  accomplished — than 
when  we  are  left  in  ignorance  respecting  these 
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mattere,  that  we  may  doubt,  whether  a  perfect 
separaiioa  ol*  the  two  sabjects,  would  be  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  possible.  Indeed,  they  have  never 
been  kept  entirely  separate,  even  by  those  who 
have  adopted  the  strictest  definitions.  Understand- 
ing the  term  as  defined  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  it  is  the  business  of  the  vegetable 
phynologist  to  lay  open  for  inspection,  the  ma- 
chinery of  vegetable  life,  and  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  machinery  operates;  to  deter- 
mine tlie  structure  of  the  dLfierent  organs  of  plants, 
the  functions  which  they  severalJv  perform,  the 
manner  in  which  they  perform  those  functions, 
and  all  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  under 
the  influence  of  climate,  seasons,  accidents,  or  the 
art  of  man. 

'^Plants  whether  regarded  as  individuals,  or  as 
grouped  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  land- 
scape, are  objects  of  universal  interest.  The  beau- 
ty of  their  forms,  the  delicacy,  harmony,  and 
splendor  of  their  colors,  the  fragrance  which  they 
exhale^  the  re/reshiog  verdure  and  convenient 
shade  which  they  affora,  as  well  as  their  more  im- 
portant uses,  in  ministering  to  our  sustenance  and 
comfort,  connect  our  interest,  and  even  our  exis- 
tence with  theirs.^'  The  opinion,  'Hhat  whoso- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  where  only  one  grew 
before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and 
would  do  more  essenticd  service  to  his  country, 
than  the  whole  race  of  mere  politicians  put  to- 
gether," is  a  dictate  of  the  soundest  philosophy. 
Plants  being  of  so  much  importance  to  man,  an 
examination  of  their  physiology  may  certainly  lay 
claim  to  a  share  of  his  attention. 

The  business  of  cultivating  useful  plants  be- 
longs to  the  farmer;  and  I  here  use  the  term  culti- 
vating in  its  widest  sense,  as  meaning,  causing 
them  to  spring  from  the  earth,  watching  over  and 
aasistiii^  their  growth,  guarding  them  against  dis- 
ease and  injury  of  every  kind,  and  so  far  as  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  perfecting  them  for  their  intend- 
ed use.  The  farmer  who  would  perform  well  his 
part,  has  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  There  are 
but  few  plants,  which  in  their  wild  state,  are  suit- 
ed to  answer  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  the  econo- 
my of  life;  and  there  are  fewer  still,  which  may 
not  be  improved  by  a  judicious  system  of  cultiva- 
tion; and  I  may  add,  none  which,  afier  they  have 
been  improved,  will  not  degenerate,  under  an  in- 
judicious system  of  cultivation.  This  improve- 
ment it  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  efiect;  and 
having  once  efiected,  to  preserve.  There  is  no 
plant  which  is  not  subject  to  diseases,  arising  from 
the  operation  of  ej^temal  agencies  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  plant  itself.  From  these  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmer  to  protect  them.  There  is  no 
plant,  whose  growth  may  not  be  assisted  by  the 
well-directed,  and  well  applied  labor  of  man. 
The  stalk  of  com  which  has  spmng  from  a  grain 
dropped  by  accident  in  the  uncultivated  field,  and 
thus  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and  leA  un- 
befriended  to  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  grass 
and  weeds  which  surround  it,  cannot  compare, 
with  the  well  cultivated  stalk  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  growth,  or  in  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its 
fruit.  It  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  to 
afford  this  necessary  assistance.  Plants  have  to 
be  refined  and  civilized,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  such  an  expression,)  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  use  of  refined  and  civilized  man.    To  the 


farmer,  the  business  of  eflectin^  this,  belong;  and 
he  can  know  but  little  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task, 
who  supposes  that  it  can  be  well  performed  with- 
out the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  and  the  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  those  things,  on  which,  and  with  which, 
he  has  to  operate.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  physiology,  must  enter  into 
the  very  foundation  of  every  correct  and  intelligi- 
ble system  of  agriculture. 

Vegetable  physiology  has  never  received  fi^m 
farmers,  that  degree  of  attention  which  it  has  de- 
served. It  is  true,  that  with  many  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  subject,  farmers  have  long 
been  familiar;  but  the  ^neral  principles,  and,  in 
fact,  all  that  constitutes  its  claim  to  a  rank  among 
the  sciences,  have  received  but  little  attention. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  principally,  to 
the  want  of  some  work  which  would  present  the 
sul^ect  in  an  intelligible  and  concise  manner,  and 
divested  as  far  as  possible,  of  technical  phraseolo- 
gy. Those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  this 
subject,  have  generally  been  naturalists,  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  extensive  latin  terminology 
of  systematic  botany,  and  who,  forgetting  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  would  be,  or  who  ought 
to  be  their  readers,  were  not  equally  familiar  with 
this  language,  have  introduced  so  much  of  it  in 
their  works,  as  to  make  them,  to  the  common 
reader,  '-sealed  books."  Besides  this,  most  of  the 
works  which  have  been  written  on  vegetable 
physiology,  have  been  written  professedly  as  in- 
troductions to  systematic  botany,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, an  extended  explanation  of  technical  terms, 
as  well  as  much  other  matter  entirely  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  has  been  introduced.  The  object 
of  the  present  series  of  essays,  is  to  remove  this 
difiiculty  (as  ^r  as  the  author  may  be  able),  by 
presenting  the  principles  of  the  science  in  popular 
language;  or  if^  in  any  instance  it  may  seem  advi- 
sable, either  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  exactness, 
to  introduce  a  technical  term,  by  adding  a  defini- 
tion at  the  time  the  term  is  used. 

There  is  one  consideration  recommending  to  the 
farmer  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology,  which 
is  not  true  to  the  same  extent,  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  natural  science  at  all  connected  with  agri- 
culture. And  that  is,  that  no  complicated  appara- 
tus, or  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, is  requisite,  to  enable  a  person  successful- 
\y  to  pursue  his  investigations  on  this  subject. 
Whatever  we  may  learn  respecting  the  physiolo- 
gy of  plants,  we  must  learn,  by  observing  their 
operations  as  carried  on  around  us,  or  by  experi- 
ments so  simple,  that  any  person  of  common  inge- 
nuity can  perform  them;  and  any  person  of  com- 
mon intelligence  can  understand  them.  For  pur- 
suing investigations  in  chemistry,  expensive  appa- 
ratus and  materials  are  necessary;  in  natural  phi- 
losopher, an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
thematics is  indispensable^  in  geology  an  exami- 
nation of  different  countries,  and  different  parts  of 
those  countries,  or  at  least  of  extensive  geological 
cabinetB,  such  as  are  accessible  to  few,  is  essen- 
tial. But  for  investigations  in  vegetable  physiolo- 
gy, we  have  the  subjects  of  examination,  and  the 
materials  for  experimenting,  at  all  times,  and  eve- 
rywhere, at  hand.  All  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
a  person  successfully  to  prosecute  inquiries  re- 
specting this  subject,  is,  an  acquaintance  with 
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that  which  is  already  known;  habits  of  dose  and 
accurate  observation  of  nature,  ingenuity,  and  pa- 
tience. II  he  possess  these,  his  labors  cannot  fail 
to  be  crowned  with  success. 

With  these  brief  introductory  remarks,  we  will 
now  turn  to  the  subject  t>elbre  us  ;  viz.  vegetable 
physiology,  or  an  examination  into  the  nature, 
structure,  and  vital  action  of  plants.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  strictly  scientific  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  plant.  The  division  of  natural 
objects  into  the  three  great  classes,  of  minerals, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  is  one,  founded  upon  an 
observation  of  those  of  their  properties,  which 
produce  the  most  lively  impressions  upon  our 
senses ;  and  not  upon  an  intimate  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  belongs  to  them.  There 
are  certain  great  and  striking  diferences,  in  the 
structure  of  the  more  common,  and  more  iieHeetly 
formed  objects,  belonging  to  these  several  classes, 
which  we  all  observe.  A  mineral  remains  fixed 
to  the  same  spot,  and  undersoes  little  or  no  change, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  tmngs.  A  plant  is  con- 
tinually undergoing  changes  ;  it  springs  from  the 
earth,  puts  forth  feaves,  floweis,  ana  fruit,  and 
finally  disappears,  and,  in  due  time,  is  succeeded 
by  others  like  itself.  An  animal,  not  only  lives 
and  grows,  but  breathes,  moves,  utters  sounds, 
and,  in  a  thousand  ways,  gives  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  a  kind  of  life,  different  from  that 
which  beJonfis  to  vegetables.  Upon  an  observa- 
tion of  such  difierences  as  these,  tne  general  clas- 
sification of  natural  ob)ects  is  founded. 

Wh«n  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  less  perfectly 
formed  individuals  belonging  lo  these  several 
classes,  this  broad  line  of  distinction  entirely  dis- 
appears ;  and  so  impossible  is  it  to  run  a  dividing 
line  between  vegetables  and  animals  on  the  one 
hand,  or  vegetables  and  minsrals  on  the  other, 
that  some  naluraJists,  amonff  whom  we  must 
reckon  the  celebrated  Bufibn,  nave  contended  that 
there  is  no  exact  boundary  between  them;  but 
that  at  their  extremities,  the  three  great  classes  of 
natural  bodies  melt  imperceptibly  into  each  other. 
Naturalists  have  frequently  attempted  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation;  but,  hitherto^  ha^e  always 
failed^  Linn^us,  distinguished  them  as  follows  : 
''  Minerals  grow — vegetables  fgrow  and  live — ani- 
mals grow,  live  and  perceive.*'  To  say  nothing 
of  the  unphilosophical  manner  in  which  the  terms 
grow,  and  live,  are  used  in  these  definitions — 
meaning  one  thing  in  one  place,  and  entirelv  dif- 
ferent thing  ia  another — the  insufficiency  of  this 
distinction  will  be  apparent,  if  we  inquire,  how 
does  an  oyster  manifest  its  perception  1  Only  by 
closing  its  shell  when  touched.  The  sensitive 
plant  might  lay  claioi  to  this  power,  on  grounds 
almost  equally  good^  Touch  it,  and  immediately 
ilB  leaves  close,  and,  together  with  its  branches, 
droop  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  this  way  to  avoid  fur- 
ther injury.  The  mention  of  a  sin^e  fact,  will, 
perhaps,  set  this  matter  before  us  m  a  stronger 
light.  The  natural  order  of  beings,  called  zoo- 
philes, or  animated  plants,  as  their  name  imports, 
(of  which  order  the  coral  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
familiar  example,)  were  by  Woodward  and  Beau- 
mont, arranged  with  minerals ;  by  Ray  and  Lis- 
ter, with  vegetables ;  and  are  now,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  naturalists,  admitted  to  a  place 
among  animals.  So  strongly  do  they,  in  some  re- 
spects, resemble  animals — so  clearly  do  they  pos- 
jtn^ny  of  the  traits  of  the  vegetable  race — 


and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  strange  an  admix- 
ture of  the  mineral  character  is  discoverable  in 
them,  that  those  who  are  best  acqainted  with 
them,  will  be  least  disposed  to  wonder  at  these 
errora. 

This  jgradual  melting  into  each  other,  which  is 
observable  in  the  three  great  classes  of  natural 
obiects,  may  be  noticed  in  their  sub-divisions  also. 
Toe  leather-winged  bat,  is  a  connecting  link  i)e- 
tween  beasts  and  birds ;  lizards,  between  beastir 
and  reptiles ;  reptiles  themselves,  between  beasts 
and  fishes.  So  among  vegetables.  Ferns  and 
mosses,  whose  seeds  are  evident,  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  more  perfect  plants,  and 
the  numerous  classes  of  lichens  and  fungi,  the  most 
imperfect  of  vegetables.  So  also  among  mine- 
rals.  The  numerous  specimens  which  assume  a 
regular  form  by  cleavage,  serve  to  connect  those 
wnu^i  appear  as  rude  and  shapeless  masses,  with 
those  which  are  presented  to  us  possessed  of  the 
high  polish,  and  all  the  beautiful  regularity  of 
form  which  characterize  the  perfect  crystal.  In 
truth,  we  glide  so  smoothly,  and  by  such  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  from  the  rock,  or  from  the  tree  of 
the  forest,  through  all  the  intervening  gradations, 
till  at  last  we  come  to  intellectual  man,  that  we 
discover  no  interval  between  species  of  beings. 
An  uninterrupted  chain  connects  the  two  extremes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  different  parts  or  organa 
of  animals  and  plants.  From  the  perfect  hand, 
that  <<or;j;an  of  organs,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  in 
view  of  its  wonderiul  mechanism  and  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men — we  pass  by  such 
insensible  degrees  to  the  hard  undivided  hoof  of 
the  horse,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
where  one  variety  ends,  or  where  the  variety  next 
below  it  begins.  The  same  remarks  will  be  found 
to  appl^  with  equal  truth  to  the  or^ns  of  plants. 
For  this  reason,  naturalists  in  treating  of  different 
classes  and  organs  of  bodies,  do  not  attempt  to 
draw  lines  of  distinction  between  them ;  but  se- 
lecting some  one  individual  from  among  the  most 
perfect  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  confine 
their  descriptions  entirely  to  it.  The  one  thus 
selected,  is  called  the  type  ;  and  its  form  the  iypi" 
col  or  normal  form  of  the  class.  Afler  the  des- 
cription of  the  type  is  finished,  any  variations 
which  other  individuals  may  present,  are  noticed 
if  it  be  thoughi  necessary.  By  adopting  this  me- 
thod, that  endless  controversy  about  terms,  in 
which  the  eariier  naturalists  spent  so  much  of 
their  time,  to  no  purpose,  is  avoided.  As  the 
terms  type,  and  typical,  or  normal,  will,  of  neces- 
sity, frequently  occur  in  the  following  eraays,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  recollect  tneir  mean- 
ing. 

The  common  garden  bean,  (vicia  faba,)  inas- 
much as  it  presents  every  organ  commonly  met 
with  in  plants,  may  be  assumed  as  the  type  of 
this  class  of  things.  If  we  examine  it,  we  will 
find  thai  it  consists  of  the  following  parts :  First, 
an  irre^larly  divided  part,  in  its  natural  situation 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  called  the  root  Se- 
cond, a  green  stalk  or  axis,  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  are  attached,  called  the  stem.  Third,  cer- 
tain flat,  green  organs,  situated  at  different  dis- 
tances along  the  stem,  called  leaves.  These  are 
termed  orpins  of  vegetation,  because  their  office 
is,  to  minister  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
the  plant.  From  the  point  at  which  some  of  the 
upper  leaves  are  joined  to  the  stem,  spring  slender 
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stalks,  bearing  the  flowers.  The  flower  consists, 
first,  of  a  short,  five-notched  green  bell;  this  is 
called  the  calyx.  Second,  four  white  or  pink 
leaves,  ditfereDt  in  form,  and  far  more  delicate  in 
texture  than  the  common  leaves  of  the  plant : 
these  /orm,  what  is  commonly  called,  the  flower; 
in  botany,  they  are  termed  petals,  and  taken  col- 
Jectively,  form  what  is  termed,  the  corolla.  Third, 
ten  sleDder  thread-like  organs,  united  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  into  two  sets,  one 
set  containing  nine,  and  the  other  bat  one  ;  these 
are  termed  stamens.  Fourth,  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  flower,  are  several  small  green  stem-like 
organs,  growing  from  the  end  of  the  young  pod ; 
these  are  termed  pistils.  The  calyx,  corolla, 
stamens  and  pistils,  are  called  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion, because  they  are  principally  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  flint 

Such  is  the  common  garden  bean;  and  such  are 
the  organs  of  which  all  the  most  perfectly  formed 
plants  are  composed.  Lowly  a  species  as  it  is,  it 
comprehends  every  part  employed  by  nature  in  ihe 
formal  ion  of  the  roftiest  tree  of  the  forest.  The 
vast  superiority  in  size  which  a  tree  possesses 
over  a  bean,  is  caused  by  nothing  more  than  an 
endless  multiplication  of  similar  parts,  constructed 
always  upon  a  similar  plan,  adjusted  to  each 
other  in  the  same  admirable  manner,  and  all  work- 
ing together  in  the  same  perfect  harmony  and  or- 
der. The  bean  lives  but  for  a  summer ;  the  oak, 
on  the  other  hand,  lives  from  year  to  year,  aud 
from  age  to  age.  This  diflerence,  however,  is  not 
owing  to  any  material  difference  in  the  structure  of 
the  two  species  ;  but  to  a  specific  power  of  pro- 
longing its  life,  inherent  in  trees,  which  plants, 
8uc£  as  the  t)ean,  are  destitute  oK  To  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  differ- 
ence in  size  is  produced,  let  us  suppose  a  bean 
during  its  summer's  growth,  to  produce  a  stem 
with  ten  leaves ;  and  that  this  stem  is  hard  and 
perennial,  instead  of  sofl  and  annual.  As  ail  pe- 
rennial plants  form  a  bud  at  the  base  of  each  of 
their  leaves,  and  as  each  bud  is  in  fact  a  rudimen- 
tary branch,  during  the  second  year  of  its  growth 
the  bean  may  develope  ten  branches,  and,  in  this 
way,  multiply  its  dimensions  ten  times.  During 
the  third  year,  the  same  operation  may  take  place, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  will  be,  an  augmenta- 
tion equal  to  one  hundred  times  its  original  dimen- 
sions ;  and  thus  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  geo- 
metric ratio.  At  this  rate,  a  bean  would  soon  de- 
velope into  an  enormous  tree  ;  and  although  that 
species  never  does  thus  change  its  nature,  yet  it  is 
true,  that  every  tree,  during  the  first  year  of  its 
groivth,  is  formed  upon  a  plan  analogous  to  that 
of  the  t)ean,  and  never  more  complicated  ;  and 
that  its  subsequent  growth  into  a  gis^nt  of  the  fo- 
rest, takes  place^  upon  the  plan  which  has  just 
been  de8crit)ed,  in  a  supposed  case. 

When  we  assume  the  common  garden  bean  as 
the  t3rpe  of  vegetables,  we  ascribe  all  the  difler- 
ences  which  exist  between  it  and  other  plants, 
to  the  absence,  alteration,  or  else  nmlti plication,  of 
its  several  parts.  In  assuming  so  important  a 
type  as  that  of  the  whole  class  oi'  vegetables,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  notice  some  of  the  more 
common  variations  in  form,  which  other  plants 
present.  In  the  bean,  the  root  is  easily  distin- 
^shed  from  the  stem;  and  is  of  nearly  ttie  same 
size  with  it.  Such  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  most  i 
plants;  some,  however,  present  great  variations  I 


from  this,  thn  typical  form.  In  the  relative  size 
of  the  root  and  stem,  the  lucern  clover  (tnedicago 
satita)  may  be  mentioned  tis  an  instance;  with 
a  stem  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  it  will 
sometimes  have  a  root  thirty  feet  long;  i.  e.  siztv 
times  as  long  as  the  stem.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dodder  or  love-vine,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
(Ouscuta  Americana)  a  bright  yellow,  leafless 
vine,  to  be  found  in  meadows  during  the  summer, 
twining  around  other  plants,  has  no  roots  at  all, 
except  in  the  early  part  of  its  growth.  So  inde- 
pendent is  it  of  all  nourishment  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  ground,  that  if  a  handful  of  it  be 
torn  loose,  and  thrown  upon  a  tree,  it  will  almost 
always  grow.  Perhaps >  the  most  curious  depar- 
ture from  the  typical  form  ^so  far  as  the  root  is 
concerned^  w  that  presented  by  some  species  of 
lichens.  These  appear  like  irregular,  leafy  ex- 
pansions, laying  nat  upon  the  ground,  or  more 
commonly  upon  the  surface  of^rocks.  Instead 
of  having  any  regular  root,  the  whole  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  acts  the  part  of  a  root,  absorbing 
nourishment  for  the  plant  from  the  ground.  One 
of  these  species,  common  on  the  plains  of  South 
America,  grows  very  rapidly  during  a  rainy  sea- 
son, and  will  sometimes  spreisui  Itself  over  a  space 
of  a  square  foot.  When  the  sun  comes  out,  dry- 
ing the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  plant  itself,  it 
breaks  into  many  pieces,  each  piece  rollioff  up, 
with  its  lower  side  outwards.  In  this  condition, 
having  no  roots  to  attach  it  to  the  soil,  it  is  blown 
about,  the  sport  of  every  blast.  But,  no  sooner 
does  it  commence  raining  again,  than  these  piecee 
unroll,  and  spreading  tliemsclv^  flat  upon  the 
ground,  again  commence  growing ;  each  separate 
piece  giving  rise  to  a  new  plant. 

The  common  garden  bean  has  a  strong,  well- 
proportioned  stem,  standing  erect,  and  sustaining, 
by  Its  own  strength,  its  leaves  and  fruit.    The 
pole  bean,  a  species  of  the  same  plant,  has  a  long, 
slender,  twining  stem,  unable,  without  assistance, 
to  support  even  its  own  weight;  much  less  that 
of  its  leaves  and  fruit.    In  the  bean,  the  stem  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  leaves;  difiering 
from  them  in  form,  texture,  &c.    In  the  prickly 
pear,  (cactus  opantiaf')  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  DO  distinct  stem  or  leaves ;  the  whole  plant  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  series  of  thick,  succulent 
leaves,  one  growing  out  from  the  end  of  another. 
There  is  a  South  American  species  of  cactus,  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  green-houses,  which  rises 
into  the  air,  like  a  naked  green  club,  bearin|{  nei- 
ther leaves,  nor  any  thing  like  leaves.    The  dod- 
der, also,  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  plant  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves.    The  leaves  of  the  bean  are 
green;  those  of  the  Indian   pipe,   (monotropa 
uniflorof)  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  tne 
plant,  are  perfectly  white ;  and  what  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  turn  black,  wherever  injured.    Mush- 
rooms have  a  regular  stem,  but  no  distinct  leaves, 
flowers,  or  fruit.  The  species  of  fungus,  commonly 
called  puff  ball,  (bovista  nigrescens,)  is  noihinj^;- 
more  than  a  ball  of  vegetable  matter ;  having  nei- 
ther root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  nor  fruit  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  all  amalgamated  in  one  com- 
mon mass.     Such  are  some  of   the  departures 
from  their  typical  form,  which  diflerent  plants  pre- 
sent.   A  more  full  account  of  them  will  be  given, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  several  organs  of 
plants  in  detail. 
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Chap.  II. 

KLEAIUNTABY  STBUCTURBS  OF  PLANTS.  TIB- 
GET  ABT<B  MUMBRANE  AND  FJBRK.  SLE- 
M BNTAB  Y  OBGANS  OF  PLANTS.  CELLULAR, 
WOODY,  AND  VASCULAR  TISSUES. 

If  we  examine  a  common  plant,  we  find  it 
made  up  oC  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  flowers,  or 
fruit.  These  we  term  compound  organs.  If  we 
examine  one  of  these,  the  stem  for  instance,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass,  composed, 
like  a  rock,  of  similar  particles  cohering  together; 
but  that  it  consist?  of  certain  organized  parts,  in 
the  form  of  cellules  and  tubes.  These  we  term 
elementary  or^ns,  organic  elements,  or,  taken 
collectively,  elementary  tissues.  The  sides  of 
these  cellules  and  tubes  contain  vegetable  matter, 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  its  simplest  condition  of 
organization.  In  this  condition,  it  forms  what 
are  termed  the  elementary  structures  of  plants. 
Should  we  commence  what  might  be  called  a 
mechanical  analysis  of  a  plant,  we  would  first  ar- 
rive at  its  compound  organs;  on  analyzing  these, 
at  its  elementary  or^ns,  or  organic  elements; 
and  lastly,  on  analyzmg  these,  at  its  elementary 
structures.  It  will  be  necessary  that  we  preserve 
some  order  in  our  examination  into  the  structure 
and  vital  action  of  plants;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  select  any  better  than  the  one  thus  indi- 
cated; commencing  with  the  elementary  st'tic- 
tures,  then  taking  the  elementary  organs,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  compound  organs  of  plants. 

The  elementary  structures  are  but  two;  viz. 
tnembrane  and  fibre.  Vecretable  membrane,  when 
examined  with  powerful  microscopes,  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  exquisitely  thin,  transparent,  co- 
lorless film.  In  the  living  plant,  it  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  water  and  watery  solutions;  but  when  life 
•ceases,  it  is  quickly  acted  upon  by  them,  and  re- 
duced to  a  pulpy  mass.  Du  Hamel,  a  botanist  of 
just  celebrity,  supposes  that  vegetable  membrane 
is  C4>mp08ed  oC  small  organic  fibres,  arranged  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  united  by  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance. The  tact  that  it  tears  with  a  ragged 
edge,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Lindley,  seems 
40  favor  this  supposition.  Vet  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  such  structure  can  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope; no  traces  of  lines  or  nettings,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  perfect- 
ly  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  resembling  a 
simple  pellicle,  or  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble.  In 
its  simplest  form,  it  composes  the  sides  of  the  cel- 
lules or  cellular  tissue;  a  little  more  condensed,  the 
sides  of  the  sap-vessels;  and  still  more  condensed, 
the  general  covering  or  outer  skin  of  the  bark. 
From  the  nature  of  vegetable  membrane,  perhaps 
some  may  conclude,  that  it  is  not  permeable  to 
fluids;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  During  the  life 
of  a  plant,  both  liquids  and  gases  are  passed 
through  it  continually;  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  examine  into  the  circulation  of  vegetable 
fluids.  Indeed,  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble,  to 
which  vegetable  membrane  was  compared,  al- 
though in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  resists  the 
passage  of  a  gas— yet  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  cause  a  gas  to  pass  through  it  with  great  ra- 
pidity; and  this  too,  without  tearing  it,  or  injuring 
it  in  the  least. 

The  second  of  the  elementary  structures  of  ve- 


getables, is  fibre.  Vegetable  fibre  preaeots  the 
appearance  of  an  exceedingljr  fine  thread,  resem- 
bling the  thread  of  which  a  spider^s  web  is  formed. 
Any  one  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  can 
have  that  curiositygratified,  by  taking  a  leaf-stalk 
of  a  strawberry  (JF?agraria  Virginiana)  or  what 
is  still  better,  of  a  common  plantaio  (plantago  Ian- 
ciolata)  and  having  broken  it  across,  carefully 
separating  the  two  parts.  The  vegetable  fibres, 
wnich  are  coiled  along  the  inside  of  ue  spiral  ves- 
sels of  those  plants,  will  uncoil  in  great  numbers, 
stretching  like  delicate  threads,  from  one  piece  to 
the  other.  Vegetable  fibre  does  not  enter  as  large- 
ly into  the  struct iu%  of  the  elementary  organs  of 
plants,  as  membrane.  The  principal  parts  com- 
posed of  it,  are,  what  are  termed  spiral  vessels* 
These  are  either  formed  of  it  twisted  in  a  spiral 
manner,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  or  else  have  it  coil- 
ed along  their  inner  surlaces.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  both  membrane  and  fibre,  are  composed 
of  a  still  more  elementary  structure.  If  we  adopt 
the  notion  of  Du  Hamel  respecting  the  composi- 
tion of  membrane,  this  would  seem  very  probable. 
Nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  than  to  give  to 
these  constituent  fibres,  an  arrangement  some- 
what different;  placing  them  end  to  end,  instead 
of  side  by  side;  and  vegetable  fibre  would  be  more 
easily  formed  from  them,  than  membrane  itself. 
Still  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  speculation;  tne  microscope  reveals 
to  us  distinctly,  the  existence  of  membrane  and  fi- 
bre; but  beyond  this  it  does  not  go. 

Pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  structure  of  plants, 
the  parts  which  stand  next  in  simplicity  to  the  ele- 
mentary structures,  are  what  are  termed  elemen- 
tary or^ns.  These  appear  in  three  different 
forms,  VIZ.,  cellular,  woody,  and  vascular  tissues. 
To  these  we  will  attend  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  mentioned. 

The  cellular,  or  as  some  botanists  term  it,  the 
vesicular  tissue,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  three. 
If  a  transverse  section  of  the  elder  (sambucui 
canadensis)  be  examined  with  a  good  microscope, 
it  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  fine  honey- 
comb, made  up  of  little  hexagonal  cells.  If  a 
part  of  the  same  pith  be  boiled  in  water  containing 
a  small  portion  of  potassa  in  solution,  it  may  be 
separated  into  exceedingly  minute  bladders,  by 
rubbing  it  between  the  fingers.  It  was  these 
bladders,  which,  having  been  cut  through,  pre- 
sented the  honey-comb  appearance  noticed  in  the 
nrst  instance.  In  their  natural  state,  they  adhere 
firmly  to  each  other;  but  being  boiled  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potassa,  their  adhesion  is  desuroyed, 
and  they  are  set  free.  The  pulp  of  the  strawberry 
consists  of  similar  cellules;  and  in  this  instance 
they  adhere  so  loosely,  as  to  be  separated  by  sim- 
ply rubbing  the  pulp  under  water.  The  cellules 
in  the  pith  of  the  elder  are  empty,  those  in  the 

f)ulp  of  a  strawberry,  are  filled  with  a  sweet  red 
iquid.    The  cellular  tissue  is  made  up  of  these 
cellules,  or  little  bladders,  adhering  together. 

In  size  they  vary  much  in  difierent  plants,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  Their 
most  common  size  is  from  jljfth  to  ^J^  th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  this  they  vary,  so  as  to 
measure  in  some  instances  ^V^^?  ^^^  i^  others 
not  more  than  j^Vi^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  In 
general,  they  are  smallest  in  the  leaves,  larger  in 
the  s;em.  and  largest  in  the  roots  of  the  same 
plant;  ana  larger  in  succulent  and  annual  plants. 
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than  in  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  been  calculated, 
that  a  large  gourd  contains  47,000,000,000,000  of 
them;  a  number  so  great,  that  it  ia  difficult  for  the 
mind  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  it  without  some- 
thing to  compare  it  with.  Prof.  Lindley  illustrates 
in  this  way.  If  all  the  cellules  of  such  a  gourd 
were  arranged  in  a  line,  and  two  hundred  of  them 
stretched  an  inch,  which  is  about  their  size,  they 
would  extend  about  nine  hundred  miles.  The 
ceiloles  of  the  gourd  are  larger  than  those  of  most 
plants.  In  some  plants,  and  in  some  parts  of 
plants  they  are  only  Tvlir^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  in  diame- 
ter, or  these  it  would  take  a  million  to  cover  a 
square  inch  of  surface;  and  of  course  a  million  mil- 
lion to  form  a  mass  measuring  one  cubic  inch. 

The  cellules  of  the  cellular  tissue  present  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  Of  these,  the  sphere  is 
assumed  as  the  typical  or  normal  form.  The 
moat  common,  modified,  or  secondary  forms,  are, 
the  eiiptic  and  oblate  spheres,  disk,  and  six  and 
twelve-sided  prisms.  The  typical  form  is  that 
which  the  cellules  roost  frequently  present.  The 
next  most  common,  is  that  of  a  twelve-sided 
prism,  produced  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  six 
surrounding  cells  upon  one.  When  the  pressure 
of  the  six  surrounding  cells  is  considerable,  in 
consequence  of  each  cell  being  distended  to  the 
utmost  by  the  liquid  which  it  contains,  and  at  the 
same  time,  confined  within  narrow  limits,  the  Ibrm 
of  the  prism  is  necessarily  hexagonal.  A  very 
pretty  illustration  of  the  action  of  these  same 
causes  in  producing  a  similar  effect,  is  afforded  by 
blowing  a  number  of  soap-bubbles  within  a  limit- 
ed space;  for  instance,  in  the  bottom  of  a  tum- 
ble!; each  of  these  hubbies  will  be  found  to  be  a 


exceedingly  fine  and  transparent  character.  The 
membrane  which  forms  the  cellules  of  the  pulp  of 
a  strawberry,  is  so  transparent,  that  the  red  liquid 
which  these  cellules  contain,  appears  of  almost  as 
bright  a  red  as  it  would  if*  nothing  were  interposed 
between  it  and  the  eye.  The  same  remark,  will 
apply  to  the  cellules  of  a  common  green  leaf ;  for 
in  no  instance  does  the  coloring  matter  reside  in 
the  sides  of  the  cellules,  or  in  the  membrane  of 
which  they  are  composed,  but  always  in  the  liquid 
which  they  contain.  This  membrane,  however, 
is  not  always  of  so  thin  and  transparent  a  charac- 
ter. Ill  the  hard  shell  of  the  stones  of  fruit,  it  in 
so  thick  that  the  very  cavities  of  the  cells  are  all 
filled  up  with  it.  Vegetable  fibre,  sometimeF| 
though  rarely,  enters  into  the  composition  of  cel- 
lules. When  it  does  thus  enter,  the  cellules  are 
usually  composed  of  one  long  fibre  each,  coiled  up 
so  as  to  form  their  sides ;  and  nut  of  several,  cross- 
ed or  interlaced. 

Such  is  the  cellular  tissue.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  almost  every  part  of  the  vegetable 
structure  ;  it  constitutes  exclusively  the  pith  ;  en- 
ters largely  into  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  sepalp, 
petals,  stamens,  pistils  and  seed  ;  and  is  altogether 
absent  only  from  the  plates  of  pure  woodv  matter 
of  the  stem,  and  from  what  are  commonly  called 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  which  are  in  reality  pans 
of  the  woody  system.  Sea- weeds,  lichens,  mush- 
rooms, mosses  and  ferns,  are  entirely  composed 
of  it;  and  are  therefore  termed  cellular  plants. 
This  tissue  is  supposed,  to  be  capable,  by  itself,  of 
performing  all  the  more  important  functions  of  ve- 
getable li^ ;  indeed,  it  must  be,  inasmuch  as  the 
class  of  plants  just  mentioned,  live,  grow,  and 


perfect  hexagon.    If  whilst  the  latteral  pressure  I  multiply  themselves,  without  possessing  any  other. 
18  considerable,  the  upward  and  downward  pres- 1  When  combined  with  the  other  tissues,  it  has 


sures  are  but  slight;  a  compression  of  the  sides  of 
the  cellules  will  take  place,  and  at  the  same  time, 
an  extension  of  their  ends.  In  this  way,  an  eiip- 
tic sphere,  or  even  a  cylinder,  may  be  produced. 
This  is,  in  fact,  very  frequently  the  case.  Plants 
enlaige  much  more  rapidly  in  a  vertical,  than  in  a 
lateral  direction;  and,  as  the  consequence,  it  is 
found  that  the  cellules  very  fiiequently  have  more 
or  less  of  the  form  last  mentioned.  If^  the  pres- 
sure is  very  great  on  two  opposite  sides,  whilst  it 
is  slight  in  every  other  direction,  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid, or  a  disk,  will  be  produced.  If  the  pressure 
18  great  in  every  direction,  but  particularly  great 
on  two  opposite  sides,  the  cellules  assume  the 
form  of  their  parallellograms.  Thus  the  form  of 
the  cellule  is  determined  by  the  circumstances 
and  situation  in  which  it  is  produced. 

There  is  a  common  and  very  important  modifi- 
cation of  cellular  tissue,  to  which  the  name  of  dot- 
ted ducts,  or  canals,  has  been  given.  These  ducts 
are  formed  of  series  of  short  cyliudric  or  prismatic 
cells,  placed  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  slender  co- 
lumns, extending  the  whole  length  of  the  plant, 
in  which  they  occur.  During  the  eariy  part  of 
the  life  of  a  plant,  those  cylinders  are  entire,  and, 
consequently,  each  column  is  composed  of  a  vast 
number  of  closed  cavities  ;  but,  aAer  a  time,  the 
ends  of  the  cyliuders  are  torn  open,  and  the  cavi- 
ties communicate  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  At  the  places  where  the  cylinders  join,  ob- 
lique dotted  lines  are  seen  externally,  and  hence 
this  class  of  organs  have  received  the  name  of 
dotted  ducts.  Cellular  tissue  is  generally  formed 
of  vegetable  membrane ;  and  membrane  of  an 


c-ertatn  objects  in  particular  for  which  it  is  des- 
tined.   One  of  the  most  important  of  its  func- 
tions, is  to  absorb  moisture,  and  gaseous  matter 
from  the  earth  and  atmosphere  ;  and  after  efiect- 
ing  a  separation  of  such  portions  as  are  suitable 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  to  give  ofi"  those 
portions  which  are  unsuitable.    If  a  slice  of  elder 
pith,  (which  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  com- 
posed entirely  of  cellular  tissue,)  be  placed  upon 
the  side  of  a  watch-glass  containing  water,  and 
be  allowed  to  communicate,  by  ever  so  small  a 
space,  with  that  water,  the  whole  mass  will  speedi- 
ly become  saturated;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  as  speedily  part  wiih  its  water,  if  exposed  to 
a  dry  atmosphere.    Possessing,  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree as  it  does,  the  power  of  absorbing  and  giving 
out  fluids,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  transmission  of 
the  fluids  of  plants,  from  place  to  place.    When 
composed  of  cellules  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  it  can 
allow  fluids  to  pass  indifferently  in  whatever  di- 
rection a  higher  propelling  force  may  exert  itself. 
When  the  cellules  have  any  other  figure,  they 
will  conduct  the  fluids  most  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  their  greatest  diameter.    In  the  pith,  the  cel- 
lules are  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  and  conduct  the 
sap  to  whatever  part  of  the  adjacent  tissues  most 
need  it ;  in  the  medullary  rays,  ^those  lines  appa- 
rently of  hard  woody  matter  which  may  be   no- 
ticed in  a  gross  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  ex- 
tending from  the  bark  to  the  centre,)  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cellules  of  which  are  thin  parallellu- 
grnmtf,  with  their  principal  axes  directed  from  the 
bark  to  the  pith,  the  sap  is  conveyed  In  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  only.    Besides,  absorbing,  giving  ofl' 
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and  Iraasmitting  ihe  fluids  of  plaotB,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  the  principal  instrument  in  their  elabora- 
tion;  that  is,  in  the  conversion  of  the  crude  sap 
into  the  sugary,  resinous,  oily,  acid  and  saline  ve- 
getable secretions. 

The  next  in  order,  of  the  elementary  organs  of 
plants,  is  the  woody  tissue.  This  consists  ol' slen- 
der, tough  tubes,  tapering  to  sharp  points  at  each 
extremity.  These  little  tubes  are  so  placed,  as 
ihat  the  end  of  one  overlaps  that  of  another ;  and 
in  this  way  they  form  long  fibres,  running  length- 
wise through  the  plant.  The  fibres  of  hemp, 
(connabissativoy)  or  flax,  (linwnusiialissimumf') 
may  be  selected  as  good  specimens  of  woody 
tissue.  If  we  examine,  with  a  ^ood  microscope, 
the  finest  filament  of  flax,  we  will  find  that  it  is 
not  a  simple  fibre,  but  is  made  up  of  numerous 
fibres  of  diflerent  lengths,  very  closely  joined  to- 
other, and  overlapping  each  other  by  their  slender 
extremities.  By  contmued  maceration  in  water, 
or  by  boiling  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  their  cohe- 
sion may  be  destroyed,  so  that  by  careful  man- 
agement, the  simple  vessels  may  be  obtained  in  a 
separate  state.  In  hemp,  their  diameter  is  about 
six  times  less  than  that  of  a  common  sized  human 
hair ;  in  many  plants,  however,  it  is  somewhat 
larger  than  this.  These  vessels,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  are  hollow  tubes.  For  a  long  time, 
they  were  believed  to  be  solid  ;  but  more  careful 
examination  has  shown  that,  in  this  particular,  the 
early  botanists  were  in  error.  The  great  use  of 
the  woody  fibre,  is,  to  protect  the  more  delicate 
organs,  and  to  give  strength  to  every  part  of  the 
vegetable  structure.  It  may  be  considered  the 
bony  system  of  plants.  If  it  were  not  for  it,  the 
8tem  of  an  oak  would  be  as  brittle  as  that  of  a 
mushroom ;  but  lying  as  it  ddes  across  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  it  binds  it  together,  and  renders  all  the 
parts  tough,  by  its  own  elasticity  and  strength. 

It  occurs  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  wood 
of  the  plants  of  which  it  Ibrms  the  principal  part; 
in  the  bark,  in  small  quantities;  in  the  veins  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  the  husk  of  most  fruits.  It  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  that  in  addition  to  the  uses 
just  mentioned,  woody  fibre  has  the  ofiice  of  con- 
veying fluids  in  certain  directions.  The  fact  that 
(he  extremities  of  its  tubes  are  closed,  instead  of 
forbidding,  favors  such  an  idea,  as  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter see.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  impossibility  of 
observing  the  progress  of  fluids,  in  parts  so  minute 
and  so  easily  injured  as  the  vegetable  tissues,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  this  by  direct 
observation.  Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  snch 
is  the  case,  when  we  consider  how  rapidly  the 
sap  flows  up  the  stem  of  a  tree,  which  consists  to 
a  very  large  extent  of  woody  fibre ;  and  further, 
that  when  colored  infusions  are  made  to  enter 
plants,  they  are  unitbrmly  found  to  pervade  the 
parts  composed  almost  entirely  of  woody  fibre. 
We  may  draw  an  argument  to  support  the  same 
notion,  from  the  structure  of  the  woody  tissue. 
Its  structure  is  such  as  fits  it  for  this  ofiice ;  and  so 
universally  do  we  observe  in  nature  an  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  their  ends,  of  structures  to  their 
offices,  that  we  may,  with  very  little  danger  ofer- 
ror,  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  An  instance  of 
such  an  inference,  which  will,  perhaps,  show  the 
value  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  better  than  any 
general  remarks,  is  aflorded  in  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  of  animals.  Before 
liie  tiiTie  of  Harvey,  the  blood  was  believed  to  re- 


main stationary  in  the  veins.  Harvey  had  become 
acqainted  with  the  nature  of  pumps  and  the  struc- 
ture of  valves — when  carefully  dissecting  a  human 
body,  he  noticed  that  there  were  valves,  placed  at 
certain  points  along  the  principal  arteries.  The 
only  use  of  valves,  is  to  prevent  the  return  of 
fluids  after  they  have  been  forced  out  of  their  most 
natural  position;  or  in  other  words,  valves  are  of 
use  only  in  connexion  with  circulating  fluids. 
From  tne  existence  of  valves  in  the  arteries,  he 
inferred  that  the  fluid  which  those  arteries  contaiur 
ed,  must  circulate  through  them;  from  the  struc- 
ture of  those  vessels,  he  inferred  their  office,  and 
subsequent  observation  and  experiment  have  Jully 
established  the  correctness  of  his  inference.  On 
similar  ground  we  infer,  that  the  fluids  of  plants 
circulate  through  the  woody  tissue;  although  we 
have  never  been  able,  by  direct  observation  or  ex- 
periment, to  prove  that  they  do.  In  fact,  all  the 
elementary  organs  of  plants  are  so  simple  in  their 
nature,  and  so  much  resemble  each  other  in  their 
structure,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  one 
organ  sometimes  performs  the  work  which  more 
properly  belongs  to  another. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  elementary  organs  of 
plants,  are   the   vessels  of  the   vascular  tissue. 
These  are  principally  of  two  kinds  :  first,  spiral 
vessels,  and  second,  ducts.    A  spiral  vessel  is 
composed,  either  of  vegetable  fibre  coiled  in  the 
form  of  a  wire-spring,  and  with  the  edges  of  its 
contiguous  coils  adhering  together,  so  as  to  fbriu 
an  unbroken  tube  ;  or  else,  partly  of  membrane 
and  partly  of  fibre ;  the  tube  itself  being  formed 
of  membrane,  and  the  fibre  coiled  along  its  inner 
jsurface,  so  as  to  give  it  elasticity  and  strength. 
It  is  easy  to  set  a  sight  of  this  fibre,  in  the  way 
mentioned  when  treating  of  vegetable  fibre  ;  but 
in  this  way,  we  can  obtain  no  correct  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  spiral  vessels.    By  carefully  dis- 
secting a  boiled  stem  of  aspara^s,  we  can  exam- 
ine them,  in  their  natural  condition.    Spiral  ves- 
sels are  found  in  plants  during  every  period  of 
their  growth;  even  in  the  plantule,  or  embrio  in  the 
seed.    They  stretch  through  the  whole  length  of  a 
plant,  nx>m  the  root,  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  generally  disposed  in  bundles,  along 
with  ducts  and  woody  fibre;  each  bundle  contain- 
ing from  three,  to  one  hundred.     In  succulent 
plants  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  stem^ 
in  woody  plants,  they  always  surround  the  pith, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves;  they 
are  also  found  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  flower 
and  seed.    In  diameter,  they  vary  fi-om  three,  to 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.    In  flowerless  plants, 
such  as  mushrooms,  lichens,  &c.,  they  are  entire- 
ly wanting;  from  this  it  is  inferred,  that  they  are 
connected  in  some  unexplained  way,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  and  regular  seed. 

If  a  stem  be  cut  across  under  water,  air  bub- 
bles immediately  form  at  the  months  of  the  spi- 
ral vessels;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  their  peculiar 
office  is  that  of  transmitting  gases  through  plants. 
Some  botanists  speak  of  them  as  the  trackeoj  or 
wind- pipes  of  plants.  .  When  we  call  to  mind 
how  large  a  portion  of  every  vegetable  structure 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  also 
how  larsre  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  plants  is  ob- 
tained immediately  from  the  atmosphere,  we  will 
not  be  surprised  that  a  class  ol'  vessels  is  set  apart 
lor  the  conveyance  of  erases.  Their  structure  is 
admirably  adapted  to  their  ofiice.-  Had  they  been 
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fanned  of  noembrane,  only,  and  placed  in  the 
midst  of  bundles  of  vessels  .always  distended  by 
the  Hquids  which  they  contain,  they  must  have 
been  so  pressed  in  on  every  side,  as  to  have  been 
unfitted  for  the  perfbnnance  of  their  appropriate 
duties.  But  having  a  tough  and  elastic  fibre  coiled 
along  their  inner  surfaces,  they^  are  enabled  to  re- 
sist this  pressure,  and  to  fiimish  a  free  passage 
lor  gases  throughout  the  whole  plant. 

Ducts,  are  membranous  tubes,  very  much  re- 
sembling spiral  vessels  in  their  fbrm.  and  distin- 
guishable from  them  principally  b^  their  want  of 
elasticity,  and  the  absence  of  a  spiral  fibre  along 
their  inner  sur/kce.  The  rounded  cellules  and  cy- 
lindric  tubes,  of  which  the  vegetable  structure 
consists,  cannot  be  applied  to  each  other  in  masses, 
80  as  to  fit  exactly ;  little  irregular  spaces  will  ne- 
cessarily be  left  between  them.  These  spaces  are 
termed  intercellular  spaces.  They  are  -usually 
triangular ;  but  their  form  will  of  course  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  vessels  by  which  they 
are  /bnned.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  pe- 
culiar secretions,  or  products  of  plants,  are  depo- 
sited in  these  spaces,  and  pressing  upon  the  neigh- 
boring cellules,  form  cavities  of  very  considerable 
size.  Of  this  nature  are  the  turpentine  cells,  in 
the  bark  of  the  pine. 

Such  are  the  elementary  organs  of  plants,  and 
each,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  offices.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  vital  principle,  is  beautifully  dis- 
played in  the  action  of  these  oi^ns.  The  ves- 
sels of  tbe  living  plant,  swollen  with  fluids,  re- 
tain during  life,  their  figure — change  the  fluids 
which  they  contain  into  others  of  the  most  oppo- 
fiite  qualities— and  constitute,  during  life,  a  sufii- 
cient  barrier,  to  prevent  them  from  mingling  toge- 
ther. But  no  sooner  is  life  extinct,  than  the  sides 
of  these  vessels  yield,  the  secretions  mingle,  and 
in  a  short  time,  confusion  and  decay  reign,  where, 
for  ages,  the  vital  principle  had  maintained  every 
thing  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  oixler. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Uie  Pannen*  Reyistor. 
STATEMENT  Or  THB  CULTIVATION   AND  PRO- 
DUCT OF  A  FIELD  OF  CORN. 

(hmbridge,  Dec.  29, 1838. 

Dear  Sir — You  recjoested  the  result  of  a  com 
crop  which  I  made  this  year,  aud  my  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, with  it6  rationalia.  Though  not  original, 
because  the  principles  on  which  it  was  made  are 
wefl  known  aud  settled,  yet  it  was  unusual,  and  I 
have  not,  elsewhere,  known  their  application  in 
the  same  manner,  in  all  respects. 

1  have,  for  several  year^,  tried  a  lew  acres,  un- 
der a  similar  culture ;  and  finding  it  considerably 
superior,  in  all  seasons,  to  the  ordinary  methods, 

I  extended  it  this  year,  to  forty  acres ;  and  tliough  I  Jjoing  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  well  known 
the  drought  has  very  much  curtailed  the  product  Tull,  "  that  pulverization,  is,  in  itself,  suflicient," 


and  twelve  inches  in  the  line ;  single  stalks  only 
left  in  the  thinning,  which  operation  was  periormed 
bv  a  pMatent  drill -machine,  invented  by  Francis 
U.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  which  I  have  fband  use* 
ful,  in  many  years'  experieoce.    With  one  man 
and  two  horses,  this  machine  will  furrow,  drop, 
cover,  and  roll  down  eight  or  ten  acres  per  day, 
and,  vrith  neariy  a  mathematkal  precision,  m 
point  of  line  and  distance.    The  com,  when  up, 
was  worked  with  ordinary  "  enltivatora,"  suc- 
ceeded by  one  dressing  with  the   <'son"{/icr," 
about  six  mcbes  deep.    This  latter  implement, 
which  I  purchased  several  yeare  ago,  of  Sinclair 
&  Moore  of  Baltimore,  has,  in  my  opinion,  no 
equivalent  substitute,  in  the  culture  of  onr  corn- 
crop;  as  by  it,  the  earth  mav  be  penetrated  and 
pulverized  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  with  two 
horses,  and  without  turning  np  the  sward,  and 
exposing^  it  to  the  drying  action  of  the  snn  and  air. 
The  cultivatore,  or  any  other  harrows,  (I  prefer  the 
cultivator,)  are  again  used  and  eontmued,  un- 
ceasingly, till  the  sward  is  rotten,  which  will  ge- 
nerally be  about  the  last  of  June,   when  the 
plough  is,  for  the  first  time  since  the  planting,  in- 
troduced to  turn  up  the  sward,  which,  having 
been  so  long  buried  and  undisturbed,  except  by 
the  cutting  of  the  ''  scarifier, '^-^and,  under  the 
cumulative  agency  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  now 
fully   decomposed,  and  thus  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  which  is  thereby  improved,  and  adapted 
to  the  subsequent  wheat  or  other  small  grain, 
which  may  delight  in  dainty  and  well  cooked  food, 
when  the  corn  had  flourished  upon  the  vapors 
and  gases  of  the  preparatory  process.    Afler  the 
plough,  1  take  up  again,  the  *'  cultivator,"  or  any 
other  harrow,  under  the  classic  precept,  *HnvUum 
adeo,  rastris  gUbas  qui  frangit  inertes.^^    And 
the  drier  the  season,  the  more  I  use  it,  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture,  which,  at 
night,  and  in  the  driest  season,  is  more  abundant 
than  generally  supposed;  as  well  as  to  assist,  by 
lightening    the  surface  soil,   the   transpiration 
through  It,  of  the  waters  of  the  sti^-soil,  which 
being  more  forcibly   acted  upon  by  the  greater 
permeability  of  the  earth,  in  this  loose,  porous, 
and  lightened  condition,  to  the  rays  of  hea^  aflbrd 
a  considerable  resource  of  humidity. 

You  have  then  my  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  1  never  cross- 
plougfi,  even  in  ordinary  wide  planting,  until  the 
sward  is  rotten.  Because,  by  this  process  it  is 
turned  up,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  and  evapo- 
rating influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  by  which  even 
animal  substances,  more  putrescent  than  vege- 
table, may  be,  and  arc  efl'ectually  preserved  from 
putrefaction,  as  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  curing, 
as  it  is  termed,  fish,  beef,  &c.  &c.  Because,  I 
have  a  finer  culture,  and  the  soil  is  better 
pulverized  without  it;  and  though  not  a  thorough- 


below  the  promise  oT  the  luxuriant  stalks,  yet,  it 
is  very  respectable  fbrJieU-culture. 

The  field  in  question  was  cuiuvated  the  previ- 
ous year  in  com,  in  the  ordinary  mode,  having 
been,  the  same  year,  manured — about  thirty  loads, 
and  limed,  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  then  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  as  early  as 
possible,  it  was  ploughed,  a  moderate  depth, 
about  four  inches,  dr^ig-harrowed  and  rolled,  and 
drill-planted,  in  lines  lour  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
Vol.  Vll-3 


yet,  1  hold  it  an  essential  co-operative,  and  with- 
out which,  the  best  crop  cannot  be  produced. 
And,  because,  by  the  operation  of  early  cross- 
ploughing,  unless  under  a  deeper  furrow  than 
my  experience  will  justify,  the  sward  is  exposed, 
before  decomposition,  to  the  antiseptic  agencies 
which  1  have  named,  and  becomes  indurated; 
and,  if  it  can  then  be  subdued  at  all,  it  will  require 
much  cost  and  labor;  and  will,  when  done^  have 
lost  much  of  iiBpabuiar  constituents. 
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In  consequoDce  of  a  woeip-Btakt^  which  I  have 
taken,  upon  the  crop  ailaded  to — though  conced- 
ed, and  paid  over  to  me,  without  measurement- 
yet,  I  held  it  proper,  unrequested,  to  have  a  subse- 
quent measurement  and  ascertainment,  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  of  the  product,  which  I  will  annex. 
The  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  crop,  and  the 
hazard,  and  inconvenience  of  shellinff  tne  whole, 
so  long  before  a  future  market,  probably  oi  next 
summer,  led  me  to  the  following  method,  viz:  <Ho 
measure  one  acre ;  to  have  its  product  carefully  as- 
certained ^  and  to  obtain  a  certifkate  from  a  disin- 
terested, judicious,  and  extensively  known  cha- 
racter," of  theiAnt/ormtty  of  the  growth. 

For  the  latter  Act,  1  wrote  to  Adam  Waldie, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  recently  seen  the 
field  in  its  full  growth ;  and  because  his  well  mer- 
ited eminence,  as  an  editor  and  publisher  of  litera- 
ry and  scientific  journals,  of  extensive  circulation, 
would  give  additional  currency  and  strength  to 
the  fact;  and  he  politely  fiivored  me  with  the foU 
lowing  reply. 

<<  I  well  remember  the  pleasant  ride  I  had  with 
you,  through  your  corn-field.  It  really  required 
ocular  evidence  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the 
ffrowth  of  such  magnificent  com,  in  such  an  un- 
favorable season.  I  am  really  desirous  to  know 
the  result;  to  know  which,  the  correct  measure- 
ment of  one  acre,  I  should  think  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes;  for,  the  difference  must  have 
been  too  small  to  notice." 

The  following  certificate  of  the  measurement  of 
one  acre,  was  then  made  by  myself  with  affidavit 

H  hereby  certify,  that  I  caremlly  measured  and 
marked  one  acre  of  my  corn-field  of  the  present 
year,  at  my  Appleby  Farm,  and  requested  the 
overseer  to  ascertain  the  product  of  said  acre  in 
com.    Sworn  befi>re  Jno.  Nbwtoit, 

Justice  of  the  peace  fir  Dorcheeter  ooiMity." 

November,  1838." 


The  following  by  the  overseer,  Mitchell  Shore. 

''  I  hereby  certify,  that  I  did,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Muse,  carefuHy  ascertain  the  product 
of  com  on  a  space  in  his  corn-field,  at  his  Apple- 
by farm,  the  pi'esent  year,  measured  and  marked 
by  him,  for  one  acre,' and  that  it  contained  seven- 
ty-one bushels,  and  three  pecks  of  shelled  com, 
the  growth  of  said  space. 

Sworn  before  Jvo.  Newtoit, 

Juetice  of  the  peace  for  Dor.  county. 

November,  1838.'*^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  my  drill-field, 
▼iz:  forty  acres  at  seventy-one  bushels  and  three 
pecks  per  acre,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or,  ^'suf^ 
ficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes :"  and  to 
this  may  be  fairly  added,  a  part  of  the  immense 
contribution  levied  upon  all  our  crops  by  tLfantaa- 
tieal  morality,  and  edf-wiUed  infatuation,  (I  toiU 
not  use  an  epithet,  possibly  more  appropriate,) 
which,  in  disregard  or  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
preferring  idUneee  and  thievery,  to  industry  ana 
Korusty,  liave  turned  loose  upon  us,  a  Vandal 
swarm  of  freed  negroes,  who  work  none,  and  eat 
much;  and  of  necessity,  and  most  notoriously, 
live  exclusively  upon  the  industry  of  others  ;  and 
this  year,  m  evidence  of  the  progressive  boldness 
of  accustomed  villainy,  they  nave  taken,  and  be- 
fore removal,  eheUed  my  com  in  the  field  to  alarge 
extent 


In  this  field  was  contained,  also,  thirty-five 
acres  more,  which  was  planted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, at  four  and  a  hair  feet  distance,  each  way; 
and  leaving  two  stalks,  upon  thinning^,  when  one 
only  at  a  point,  was  left  in  the  other ;  in  all  other 
respects,  tne  culture  was  like  the  former,  except 
that  it  was  cross-harrowed  at  the  close  of  the  cul- 
tivation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  drill  had  a  little 
more  than  nine  thousand  etalke  ;  and  the  other, 
about  four  thousand  to  the  acre.  The  growth  of 
this  was  equally  good;  but  the  product,  though 
not  accurately  aiKertained,  as  intended,  was  un- 
questionably far  short  of  the  drill;  but  not  in  the 
ratio  of  the  respective  number  of  stalks — ^the  ears 
being  larger — yet,  I  think  the  difierence  of  pro- 
duct, per  acre,  at  least  one-third  in  favor  of  the 
drill. 

I  have  had,  under  a  similar  drill  culture,  on  five 
acres,  and  in  a  less  unfavorable  season,  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre;  and  my  present  report  may 
not  be  interesting,  as  to  quantity,  yet,  under  the 
unfavorable  circumstance  of  an  unusual  drought, 
and  a  fiM  culture  too,  the  result  is  flattering;  and 
I  have,  at  least,  complied  with  my  promise  to 
make  the  report. 

Your  politeness  will  excuse  its  length,  and  its 
blots,  when  I  assure  you,  the  9110  animo  was  ab- 
sent in  both  ofieoces';  and  you  are  at  liberty  ta 
use  it  at  your  discretion,  absolute, 

I  have  omitted  any  notice  of  the  geological  and 
topographical  character  of  the  field,  and  will  add 
it,  concisely,  for  a  fairer  judgment  in  the  case. 

The  field  and  the  ^rm,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
a  leoei  uphmd,  and  by  the  measurement  of  our 
state  engineer,  is  twenty  feet  above  mid-tide 
of  the  Great  Choptank  river,  near  which  it 
lies :  though  poor,  and  unproductive,  when  I  pur- 
chased it  some  years  ago,  yet  it  was  a  well  con- 
stituted soil,  as  to  <<  silica"  and  <<  alumina ;"  the 
latter,  rather  preponderating,  and  the  former 
chiefly  coarse;  out  remarkably  defective  of  "  cal- 
careous" matter,  with  which,  and  nutritive  ma- 
nures, I  have  largely  supplied  it ;  and  it  is  well 
repaying  the  cost  and  labor. 

JosKPH  £.  Mugn. 

P.  S.  Exception  may  possibly  be  taken  bv 
some,  to  the  idea  of  an  amtiseptic  agency  of*  sun^' 
and  *^air*'* — when  it  is  no&rious,  that  the  ^^oxy- 
gen"  of  the  air,  is  one  of  the  agents  of  ptUrefac- 
turn;  and,  that  ^^heaf^  is  another;  yet,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  these  require  to  be  associated 
with  <'  motshire,"  to  produce  the  chemical  change; 
otherwise  they  exert  an  energetic  agency  in  re- 
sisting it ;  and,  the  presence  of  the  moisfttre,  must 
be  fixed,  and  continued — and,  not  such,  as  casu- 
al showers,  soon  evaporated  firom  the  surface, 
wouki  supply.  J.  E.  M. 


Fiom  the  Cultivator. 


COBH  CBOP. 


Port  Byron,  Nov.  8, 1888. 
Judge  Buel^SiT'^AB  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  Cultivator, 
from  its  commencement,  and  think  I  have  received 
much  instraction  and  profit  by  it,  1  take  the  libeN 
iv  to  state  to  you  some  facts,  that  I  think  may  be 
for  the  encouragement  of  some  &rmere. 
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Some  time  in  March  last,  I  commenced  draw- 
iDg  manure  from  the  bara-yard  with  two  boys 
ami  a  pair  of*  steera,  for  the  purpose  of  makiog 
them  nandy;  the  mott  of  the  time  we  used  a 
horse  before  them.    One  of  the  boys  lives  with 
me,  the  other  I  hired  at  06  per  month.    We 
drew  (he  manure  on  a  clover  ieypf  three  years' 
standing,  about  three  acres.     We  put  on  the 
whole,  160  common  wagon  loads,  spread  it  as 
even  as  we  could,  then  ploughed,  turned  it  over 
smooth,  rolled  and  dragged  it  well,  and  planted 
the  11th  and  ISth  of  May,  with  Robbins'  drill- 
barrow;  planted  what  we  call  the  12  rowed  yel- 
low com,  but  some  ears  have  20  rows,  and  fit)m  10 
to  15  inches  long.  Aimed  to  have  the  rows  8}  feet 
apart,  hills  from  1^  to2  leet ;  from  2  to  8  kernels 
in  a  hill;  rows  north  and  south.    I  soaked  the 
seed  first  planted  in  warm  water,  with  a  little  salt- 
petre in  It.    The  drill  did  not  work  well;  I  then 
took  the  dry  seed  and  planted  the  remainder  of  it, 
whieh  generally  came  up  well;  but  before  I  knew 
it,  the  crows  and  worms  had  devoured  a  great 
deal  of  it    I  planted  it  over,  and  part  of  it  the 
third  tine,  with  the  little  golden  com.    It  nearly 
all  stood  finely.    I  went  through  it  three  times 
with  a  hoTM  and  cultivator;  ho^  it  well  the  first 
time,  was  not  quite  so  particular  the  next    I 
think  it  the  be«t  pieee  of  com  that  I  ever  saw  in 
the  state.    Sometime  the  torn  part  of  September, 
we  cut  it  up  at  the  roots,  and  stooked  it  up,  but 
did  not  husk  any  until  15th  October.    It  turned 
oat  so  well,  and  was  so  sound,  that  I  thought  1 
would  measure  an  acre,  and  see  how  much  wan 
on  it    So  we  took  the  August  No.  of  the  Culti- 
vator, the  square  and  a  rope  measuring  two  roods 
lonjT)  went  to  the  field  ana  measured  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  laid  down  in  said  number;  we 
measured  the  wagon  box,  or  first  load,  24  bankets 
lufthotdinir  almost  1}  bustiels  earh;  we  had  on 
the  acre  169  baskets,  or  seven  loads  and  one  bas- 
ket.    We  took  one  basket  out  of  the  heap,  just  as 
it  came,  and  shelled  ir,  and  it  weighed  87^  lbs. 
We  husked  a  load  more,  and  Mr.  Cronkhite,  one 
of  my  hands,  thought  the  com  was  still  better; 
we  then  measured  anofher  aere  as  accurate  as 
possiMe  in  the  same  way,  12  rood  8  feet  by  18 
rood  2^  feet;  we  husked  ofi"  of  that  106i  basfcefs, 
or  seven  loads,  wanting  two  baskets;  we  shelled 
one  basket  as  before,  and  it  weighed  89(  lbs.  of 
shelled  co^;  the  com  was  hui£ed  and  thrown 
down,  the  wagon  going  round  to  gather;  shook 
down  the  com,  so  tmit  the  loads  might  have  been 
a  little  larger,  and  the  com  rather  sounder  as  there 
was  not  so  much  damage  done  on  the  second  acre 
by  crows,  kc.    Thus  you  see,  the  firet  aere  had 
on  it  112  bushels  284  lbs,  of  shelled  com;  the  se- 
cond had  on  118  busnels  28  lbs.  or  118^  hushelff; 
the  second  acre  had  on  it  eight  loads  of  pumpkins. 
The  stalks  are  well  saved,  and  are  excellent  fod- 
der.   I  sowed  turnip  seed  on  the  whole  piece,  but 
the  com    and  pumpkin   vines    so  covered    the 
eroond,  that  the  turnips  are  wonh  but  little;  a  few 
bushels  grew  to  good  size  since  the  corn  was  cut. 

Eiptns€  ff  crop, 

10  days  with  team  and  boys  at  manure  810  00 

6  days  with  young  man  and  team  do.  7  50 

Parts  of  days  ploughing,  perhaps  5       -  7  50 

1  day  with  drag  at  12s.              -           -  1  50 

1  day  planting  at  6s.      -           -           -  1  75 


1st  hoeing,  went  through  with  horse  and 
cultivator,  ^  days,  with  2  men  and  2 
boys,  worth    -  -  .  . 

2d  hoeing,  2  men  and  2  boys  2|days 
each  -  .  .  .  . 

8d  hoeing,  8  men  and  2  boys  2  days 
each  -  -  .  .  . 

4}  days  cutting  up,  with  a  man  and  boy 


One-third  of  the  above,  is 
8i  days  husking  1  acre  with  2  men  arid  a 
boy   -  -  .  -  . 


587 

8  75 

4  75 
8  94 

•46  85 

•15  85 

625 

-  •20  60 


Whole  expense  of  one  acre 

Vahi^of  crop. 

118^  bushels  of  com  from  ao  acre,  at  6s.  6d. 

amounts  to        -           -  -           -  •96  81 

8  loads  of  pumpkins,  worth  -           -       8  00 

Stalks  woiud  sell  quick  at  •           -       4  00 


Deduct  expensee 


•106  81 
20  60 


Net  profit  of  one  acre  -  ^87  71 

I  am  yours,  with  great  respeet, 

JOBBPH  F.  OSBURBT. 

Meittz,  Noo.  13(A,  1838. 
This  may  certify,  that  1  helped  raise  the  said 
com,  or  tend  it,  and  measure,  husk,  shell  and 
weigh  it,  and  believe  the  above  to  be  tme  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  John  Haddbw. 

This  may  oertifV,  that  I  helped  measure  the  2d 
acre  as  above,  and  husk  it,  and  believe  the  above 
statement  to  be  true.  Abram  Kblls. 

P.  O,  Port-Byron,  town  of  Mentz,  ) 
Cayuga  county,  17 th  Nov.  1838.  > 
I  am  personafiy  acquainted  with  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Osbum,  and  have  no  hesiialion  in  saying  that  his 
statement  contained  within,  is  in  all  respects  tme; 
and  further  that  anv  statement  in  agriculture  com- 
ing from  him  may  be  relied  on. 

Horace  Perkins,  P.  M.  &  J.  P. 


For  Oie  Pftrmera*  Raglfter. 
REMARKS  OH  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS. 

For  the  benefit  of  travel  to  a  member  of  my 
family,  I  lefl  home  in  August,  and  was  absent  du- 
ring the  month  of  September,  and  a  part  of  Octo- 
ber. My  wanderings  were  confined  to  some  of 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  east  of  ihe  moun- 
tains. Ad  I  moved  slowly,  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
countrv,  and  its  agriculture.  The  farmere  there 
depend  but  little  upon  books;  few  of  them  have 
heard  of  the  theories  and  experiments  of  the 
Count  Chapial,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  but 
their  practical  agriculture  and  economy  are  of  the 
best  order.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  southern- 
ers to  esteem  lightly  the  intelligence  of  the  Peno- 
^ylvanians,  (not  including  Philadelphia,  where  re- 
gular lectures,  are  delivered  on  all  sorti  of  science, 
and  the  Enirlish  language  spoken  in  its  purity;) 
but,  as  far  as  I  was  capable  of  judging,  the  liirmen 
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there,  have  as  much  ufleful,  and  practical  koow- 
Jedge^  as  1  have  found  among  people  of  the  same 
class  in  any  other  section  of  ue  country.  A  gen- 
tleman farmer  to  the  south,  who  commits  the  man* 
agement  of  his  affairs  to  an  agent,  has  more 
time  for  curious  inquiry  and  speculative  theories; 
he  rides  his  hobby  at  leisure,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  desperate  fall;  but  it  may  be  well 
doubted,  if  his  pursuits  be  more  profitable  to  him- 
self, or  to  the  public,  than  those  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nian,  who  sees  carefully  to  his  own  business,  and 
at  need  will  lend  a  hand  on  its  execution.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  latter  will  <<make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  on  a  spot  of  ground,"  and  of  much 
better  quality,  where  the  Tormer  will  make  but 
one.  Poptilar  delusions  in  most  free  states,  will 
have  an  occasional  run,  and  Pennsylvania  has 
had  its  full  share;  but  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, excessive  banking,  anti-masonrv,  and  the 
r)rniciou8  spirit  of  abolition,  are  on  toe  decline, 
hope  I  do  not  violate  the.  laws  of  the  Register, 
in  saying  that  I  think  the  "dark"  oracles  of  Go^ 
vemor  Ritner,  in  relation  to  the  south,  contributed 
to  defeat  his  re-election. 

Mr.  Buckner  in  a  late  communication  to  the 
Register,  states  that  the  lands  of  upper  Fauquier, 
for  the  production  of  grass,  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  tne  United  States;  if  he  rightly  estimates 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  ul- 
timate point  of  production,  anid  profit.  I  learn 
fh>m  his  communication,  that  when  red  clover 
wears  out  in  the  fields  of  Fauquier,  like  the  im- 
proved lands  of  the  Kastern  Shore,  it  is  succeed- 
ed by  blue  grass.  In  Chester  countv,  green  grass 
follows  red  clover,  which  is  greatly  superior  to 
blue  grass,  as  It  makes  excellent  hay,  the  richest 

Eastures,  and  when  the  land  is  put  in  cultivation, 
avinff  no  fibrous  roots,  is  easily  subdued  by  the 
plough.  A  field  set  strongly  m  blue  grass,  re- 
quires a  laborious  hoe-cuitivation  to  subdue  it.  1 
should  deem  it  a  hopeless,  and  injudicious  enter- 
prise, to  attempt  to  put  into  fallow  wheat,  by  the 
plough  and  harrow,  one  of  my  improved  fields, 
which  had  been  three  years  out  of  cultivation. 
Green  grass  like  white  clover,  is  a  native  ^rass.  I 
I  found  it  on  my  farm  in  small  paroels,  smce  my 
return  home;  1  had  heretofore  not  distinguished  it 
from  blue  grass.  Gren.  Evans,  an  experienced, 
and  intelligent  farmer,  informed  me  that  he  recol- 
lected when  blue  ^rass  succeeded  red  clover,  in 
Chester  county.  I  infer  from  these  circumstances, 
that  ^reen  grass  is  brought  into  full  growth  by 
high  unprovement,  and  judicious  cultivation;  and 
perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  fields 
o\'  Fauquier,  and  some  of  best  in  lower  Virginia, 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  may  be 
clothed  with  rich  crops  of  green  grass.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  iti  value,  I  quote  a  Philadel- 
phia butcher,  who  told  me  that  the  best  beef 
which  came  to  that  market,  had  pastured  on  white 
clover  and  green  grass.  White  clover  soon  fails 
under  our  summer  sun.  Green  grass  is  a  hardy 
plant;  though  blasted  by  the  severe  drought  of  the 
summer,  it  recovered  under  the  autumnal  rains; 
and  I  saw  it  fin  great  luxuriance  and  beauty,  the 
last  week  in  October.  It  would  be  worth  the  cost 
to  a  Virginia  gentleman  engaged  in  grazing,  to 
visit  Chester  eeunty  in  the  summer;  he  might  mix 
pleasurable  relaxation  with  the  more  sober  pur- 
suits of  improvement.  The  Yellow  Spring  is  a 
fashionable  watering  place,  resorted  by  some  of 


the  diU  of  Philadelphia,  who,  out  iA'  their  own 
city,  are  civil  and  courteous  to  strangers. 

Eiui^n,  Shorty  Md.^  Uih  Dec,  1888. 


from  Uio  BfMton  Magasiiie  of  HorUevltme. 
THB  MOBtJS  MUI/riCAULlS  IK  MBW  KRGLAJND^ 

This  valuable  tree  has  again^  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  been  brought  into  notice,  and  from 
the  many  experiments  which  have  been  made  up- 
on it,  in  feeding  the  silk-worm,  all  of  which  have 
attested  its  excellence  over  all  varieties,  tiiere  has 
been  a  great  demand  lor  the  trees.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  demand  been  carried,  that  trees^ 
which  could  not  have  been  disposed  of  last  spring 
at  scarcely  any  prices,  now  command  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  each.  The  consequenee 
has  been,  that  many,  who  were  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  large  quantities  of  these  trees,  have 
realized  handsome  fortunes.  Many  indivkluals, 
stimulated  by  the  stories  which  have  been  circula- 
ted in  the  newspapers  and  agricultural  publica* 
tions,  of  the  immense  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  sale  of  the  trees,  have  entered  into 
the  business,  purchased  trees,  and,  though  wholly 
unacquainted  with  them,  have,  in  most  instances, 
sold  at  an  advance  which  has  afforded  them  a  good 
profit  for  their  time  and  labor. 

In  New  England,  the  cultivation  of  the  mdru9 
multicaulis  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned* 
Most  nurserymen  who  formerly  commenced  their 
growth  in  considerable  i)uantities,  after' having^ 
found  that  the  sale  of  the  trees  was  in  no  way 

{)roportioned  to  the  ratio  of  increase,  have,  latter- 
y,  paid  butsliffht  attention  to  their  cultivation;  and 
now  that  the  demand  has  been  so  great,  and  the 
prices  so  exhorbitant,  the^  have  but  a  snail  stock 
to  offer,  on  which  they  might  realize  many  hun- 
dred per  cent,  profit.  The  severity  of  our  winters^ 
for  the  three  or  four  past  years,  has  been  such  ae 
to  destroy  thousands  of  trees;  and  farmers  and 
others,  who  have  leA  their  trees  exposed  with  the 
hope  of  acclimatizing  them,  have  lost  their  whole 
stock;  while  other  individuals,  though  not  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  their  trees  in  this  manner,  have, 
from  a  want  of  &ith  in  the  silk  manufacture,, 
taken  no  pains  to  increase  their  stock,  and  the  pre- 
sent period  has  found  them  with  scareely  a  suf^ 
ficient  number  of  trees  to  commence  their  growth 
another  year. 

At  the  south  this  has  not  been  the  ease ;  the 
trees  there  stand  the  wmter  without  any  injury, 
and  when  once  planted  in  the  soil  there  is  very  lit- 
tle danger  of  their  loss  aflerwards;  their  growth 
too,  is  immense,  when  compared  with  the  trees  of 
New  England.  The  season,  there  is  two  months 
longer,  and  the  trees  consequently  attain  to  one- 
third  more  height  than  in  New  England.  While, 
therefore,  at  the  north  the  trees  have  not  been  in- 
creased, at  the  south  they  have  been  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent;  and  of  the  many  thousands  ol' 
trees  which  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  have 
changed  hands  the  past  autumn,  two-thirds  have 
been  the  growth  of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
The  high  price  of  the  trees,  it  is  thought,  by. 
many,  is  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture ;  and  that  it  will  deter  many  gentlemen,  far- 
mere,  and  others  from  entering  into  the  business. 
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We  think  not.  The  price  of  the  trees  is  based  | 
upon- the  fact,  that  there  is  not  yet,  in  the  country, 
counting  every  tree  of  any  size,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  manufacture  five  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  silk,  only  one^ortieth  of  the  consumption 
of  the  country  in  18J(5.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  manufacture  of  silk  can  be  carried  on 
at  a  great  profit,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  tes- 
ted, it  will  be  some  time  before  there  will  be 
trees  enough  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  their 
unbounded  increase,  to  feed  worms  sufficient  to 
manufacture  one  half  the  annual  consumption  of 
silk.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  trees, 
at  double  the  prices  they  are  now  held,  would  not 
be  more  than  their  intrinsic  worth. 

Professedly  foreign  from  our  province  as  the 
growth  of  the  mumny  tree  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk  is,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject.  Whether  the  mdrus 
muUicaulis  will  be  the  tree  best  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  New  England,  remains  to  be  tested; 
but  that  it  is  the  variety  which  will  afibrd  the  best 
and  most  profitable  food  for  the  worms  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  there  is  no  doubt.  Perhaps 
the  Alpine,  the  firussa,  or  the  Canton  will  do  bet- 
ter in  tne  severe  climate  of  New  England,  where 
large  plantations  are  to  be  made;  at  an]^  rate,  each 
and  all  of  these  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  if, 
/rom  their  hardiness,  they  surpass  the  Chinese, 
let  them  take  its  place.  We  shall  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  with  some 
attention  hereafter,  and  note  down  the  results. — 
Bd.  HorU  Mag. 


From  Uie  Fumm'  CaMneti 
GBOROK  HBRKY   WALKBB. 

[The  following  extract  is  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended notice,  which  was  read  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Walker  was 
a  highly  valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Farnen' fiegisCer.  If  his  death  had  then  been 
known,  his  name  would  certainly  not  have  been 
omitted  in  our  last  month's  brief  allusions  to  the 
termintttion  of  the  lives  of  several  other  persons, 
whose  aid  was  much  valued,  and  of  which  the 
cessation  will  be  much  regretted. — £d.  Far. 
EB6.3 

The  name  of  this  ffentlmen,  by  whose  sudden 
death  (which  took  juace  at  h4s  residence,  ix>ng- 
fofd,  in  Philadelphia  Co.,  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  last, 
in  the  SOth  year  of  his  ase)  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  has  lost  a  valuable  and  effi- 
cient friend,  deserves  honorable  mention;  and  the 
Ibllowiog  brief  notice  has  been  suggested  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  nemoiy  of  ao  enlightened  farmer  and 
most  worthjr  man. 

The  papil  of  some  of  the  roost  celebrated  agri- 
culturists of  the  old  country,  Mr.  Walker  came 
liither  and  settled  amongst  us  about  twenty  years 
Bg%  bringing  with  him  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
teuweace  and  information  concerning  his  favorite 
professisa.  He  purchased  a  farm  otabout  a  hun- 
dred aeres  in  Philadelphia  County,  where  notwith- 
itandiitf  the  disoouragements  which  always  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  agricultural  reform,  he  il- 
iostrated  the  value  of  ttoe  improvements  which 


his  extensive  knowledge  and  excellent  judgment 
showed  him  to  be  desirable  and  necessary.  He 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  laws  of  subsistence,  occupation, 
and  production,  and  to  apply  them  as  a  principle  to 
the  improvement  ol'agriculture.  He  was  mainly  in-^ 
strumental  in  introducing  a  judicious  system  of 
root-culture.  He  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
the  green-crop  svstem,  of  a  better  metnod  of  pre- 
paring and  applying  manures,  and  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  utility  of  his 
improvements  was  shown  by  their  results,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  made  more  than 
two  cars  of  com  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before.  He  occasionally  had  under  his  charge 
jroung  men  of  intelligence  and  character,  who  en- 
joyedthe  advantages  of  his  rich  agricultural  wis- 
dom and  experience,  imbibed  his  ardor,  and  who, 
upon  farms  of  their  own,  are  now  carrying  out  his 
excellent  principles  of  culture,  and  promisinff  fair 
to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  influence  of  his 
system. 


From  the  CatUe  Keeper**  Gvide. 

MBTHOD  OF  ASCBRTAINIRG  THB  WBIGHT  OF 
CATTLB  WHILB  LIVING. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  utility  for  all  those  who  are 
not  experienced  judges  by  the  eye;  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing directions  the  weight  can  be  accertained 
within  a  mere  trifle.  Take  a  string,  put  it  round 
the  beast,  standing  square,  just  behind  the  shoulder 
blade ;  measure  on  a  foot-rule  the  feet  and  inches 
the  animal  is  in  circumference ;  this  is  called  the 
girth:  then  with  the  string  measure  from  the  bone 
of  the  tail  which  plumbs  the  line  with  the  hinder 
part  of  the  buttock ;  direct  the  line  along  the  back 
to  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder  blade ;  take  the  di- 
mensions on  the  foot-rule  as  before,  which  is  the 
length,  and  work  the  figure  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  mrth  of  the  bullock.  6  A.  4  in. ;  length  5  ft.  8 
in.;  which  multipled  toother,  maks  34  square  su- 
periScial  feet ;  that  agam  multiplied  by  28  (the 
number  of  pounds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot 
of  all  cattle  measuring  less  than  seven  and  more 
than  five  feet  in  girth^  makes  713  lbs.  and  allow- 
ing 14  pounds  to  the  stone,  is  50  stone,  13  lbs. 
Where  the  animal  measures  less  than  nine,  and 
more  than  seven  feet  in  the^irth,  31  is  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  to  each  superficial  foot.  Again,  sup- 
pose a  pig  or  any  small  beast  should  measure  two 
feet  in  girth  and  two  feet  along  the  back,  which 
multiplied  together,  makes  four  square  feet ;  that 
multiplied  by  eleven,  the  number  of  pounds  al- 
io wea  for  each  square  foot  of  cattle  measuring  less 
than  three  in  girth  makes  44  lbs,  which  divided  by 
by  14  to  bring  it  to  stones,  is  three  stones  two 
pounds.  Again,  suppose  a  calf,  sheep,  &c.,  should 
measure  four  feet  six  inches  in  girth,  and  nine  in- 
ches in  length,  which  multiplied  together  makes 
sixteen  anda  half  square  feet ;  that  multiplied  by 
sixteen,  the  number  of  pounds  allowed  to  all  cat- 
tle measuring  less  than  five  feet,  and  more  than 
three  in  girth,  makes  26  pounds ;  which  divided 
bv  fourteen,  to  bring  it  into  stones,  is  18  st.  12  lbs. 
The  dimensions  of  the  girth  and  length  of*  black 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  hogs,  will  be  as  exact,  taken 
this  way,  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computa- 
tion or  valuation  of  stock,  and  will  answer  exactly 
to  the  four  quarteis,  sink  the  offid,  and  which  every 
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man  who  can  get  a  bit  of  chalk,  may  easily  per- 
form. A  deduction  must  be  made  lor  a  half  fat- 
ted beast,  of  one  stone  in  twenty,  from  that  of  a  fat 
one;  and  for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one  stone 
must  be  allowed,  and  another  for  not  being  pro- 
perly fat. 


AOCOUNT  OF  THE  NEWLY  DISCOVEEBD  PEB- 


F ORATION  OF   "  SHORT-STAPLE  FLAX 


}} 


Pttbliahed  by  the  Delaware  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lam- 

benviUe,  New  Jersey. 

The  preparing  of  flax,  of  a  suitable  texture  to  be 
spun  on  machinery  similar  in  its  construction  to  that 
used  in  the  manulacture  of  cotton,  has  been  an 
object  long  sought  after,  and  the  mechanical  skill 
of  Europe  has  been  exhausted  with  abortive  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  this  object.  Various  and  in- 
genious have  been  the  attempts  to  subject  this  use- 
ful article  to  operations  of  machinery,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  enormous  expenditure  of  human  labor, 
which  is  now  required  to  bring  it  into  cloth  of  a 
fineness  to  become  useful  as  wearing  apparel.  In 
Ireland  and  other  countries,  where  linen  is  a  mate- 
rial article  of  manufacture,  the  most  of  it  is  spun 
by  the  fingers;  besides  this  tedious  expensive  me- 
thod before  the  flax  is  in  a  condition  that  it  can 
be  worked  by  the  hand-wheel,  it  has  lost  from 
three-quarters  to  seven-eighths  of  its  original 
weight  bv  the  process  of  hackling,  the  most  part  of 
it  being  drawn  out  into  tow. 

The  coarse  linens  that  are  spun  on  machinery, 
are  aJso  subject  to  the  same  loss  of  weight,  and 
fliow  and  comparatively  imperfect  method  of  spin- 
ning. By  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  staple,  the 
article  is  obliged  to  be  subject  in  all  cases  to  the 
backle,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  fibres 
can  be  separated  and  rendered  of  a  sufficient  fine- 
ness to  allow  them  to  be  drawn  into  a  thread.  To 
remedy  all  these  evils,  to  save  this  vast  expendi- 
ture oflabor,  and  also  the  enormous  loss  in  weight, 
a  late  inventor  has  been  led  to  a  series  of  exper- 
iments wich  has  resulted  in  the  production  ot  an 
anicle,  at  a  moderate  expense,  (not  materiallv  ex- 
ceeding in  cost  the  present  price  of  cotton)  that  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  cloth  of  any  tex- 
ture, by  the  same  process  as  cotton;  thus  bringing 
the  cost  of  linen  goods  on  a  level  with  cotton. 

We  remark  that  it  is  our  belief  that  a  revolu- 
tion is  about  to  take  place,  equal  if  not  parament 
to  that  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
fin.  Every  description  of  linen  goods  is  of  year- 
ly import  to  a  vast  amount,  while  at  the  same 
time  large  resions  of  our  own  country  have  a  cli- 
mate and  soilentirely  congenial  to  the  production 
of  flax,  and  it  has  only  been  prevented  heretofore 
from  t>ecoming  a  staple  article  by  the  expenditure  of 
labor  required  to  make  it  marketable.  Bv  the  late 
invention  all  these  difficulties  are  abolished,  and  the 
materia]  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  dkcop  action 
of  machinery  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  grower,  until  it  airives  at  the  consumer's  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of  linen  goods,  as 
those  holding  the  monopoly  will  of  course  convert 
it  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  profit.  Expe- 
riment has  shown  that  linen  cloth  now  selling  in 
our  markets  for  sixty  cents,  may  be  produced  at  a 
coit  not  exceeding  twenty-five:  by  this  datum  a  cal- 


culation of  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  the  pro- 
fit that  must  for  a  long  time  reward  the  first  prose- 
cutors of^  the  enterprise,  may  be  easily  made. 

The  Delaware  manufacturing  company  of  Lam- 
benville.  New  Jersey,  have  contracted  with  the 
inventor,  for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  inventioo 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  competent  disinterested  persons  ailer  the  value 
of  the  inventioo  is  ascertained  by  experiments  on 
an  extended  scale.  Three  hundred  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  has  been  subscribed,  and  fiflv  dollars 
have  been  paid,  amounting  to  fifleen  thousand 
dollars,  which  amount,  with  debts  which  the  com- 
pany owe  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  dollars^ 
has  been  invested  in  machinery  and  material;  this 
machinery  now  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  is 
capable  of  turning  out  1500  lbs.  of  lint  per  day, 
and  is  at  this  time  in  operation.  In  order  to  ena- 
ble the  company  to  carry  on  their  operations  to  the 
cloth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tion to  three  thousand  shares,  with  the  payment 
of  five  dollars  on  each  share.  Bf  a  resolution  of 
the  board,  no  further  payment  will  be  demanded 
ufileaa  by  the  consent  (;f  three-fourths  of  Vie  stock- 
holders. This  amount  of  capital  will  enable  the 
company  to  throw  a  quantity  of  the  article  into 
the  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  cloth  pro- 
duced after  a  short  experience,  will  command  a 
price  equal  to  imported  linens.  We  will  here  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  advantages  which 
the  country  must  derive  in  a  commercial  and  ag- 
ricultural  point  from  the  success  of  the  short  sta- 
ple system  of  working  flax.  Laree  regions  of  our 
west  and  north  west,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  must,  in  time,  rival  the 
south  with  an  article  of  export,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  save  a  vast  amount  of  capital  sent 
to  Europe  yearly  to  pay  lor  this  indispensable 
article. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  confine  its 
operations  to  the  preparing  qfflax,  like  the  accom- 

Eanying  samples,  to  be  sold  to  manufacturers  who 
ave  the  necessary  machinery  for  converting  it 
into  cloth. 

It  is  believed  that,  as  soon  as  a  number  of  the 
cotton  spinners  of  this  state,  have  changed  their 
operations  firom  cotton  to  linen,  others  will  be  in- 
duced to  follow — ^and  consequently  a  large  demand 
for  the  material  manufactured  by  the  company. 
The  company  will  of  course  find  it  for  their  inter- 
est to  sell  rights  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  profltB  to  arise  from  this  course,  as  soon  as  the 
advantagts  are  known,  will  be  to  a  great  amount. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  short 
staple  system  for  manufacturing  flax,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  There  is  no  loss  of  the  fibre,  as  no  tow  is  re- 
quired to  be  taken  out— all  the  lint  is  converted 
into  linen  of  the  finest  quality. 

2.  The  expense  of  labor  required  to  convert  it 
into  cloth,  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  the  former  cost. 
^  3.  The  expense  of  bleaching  in  the  flax  is  much 
less  than  in  the  cloth,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  in- 
jured in  the  process. 

4.  The  operation  of  bleachinff  in  the  cloth  takes 
from  it  a  considerable  weight  of  glutinous  matter, 
and  consequently  leaves  the  goods  open,  and  the 
thread  sofl-twisted.  On  the  other  hand  by  the 
short  sttple  system,  the  glutinous  matter  is  ex- 
tracted before  it  is  spun,  and  the  thread  will  of 
course  remain  much  more  solid. 
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Having  thiM  briefly  stated  the  object  and  proe- 
pecta  of  the  company,  we  will  here  remark  that, 
after  conaidering  all  the  advantages  which  the 
company  derive  from  their  contract  with  the  in- 
venlor,  (siving  them  the  entire  control  oi'  the 
state  of  New  Jeivey,  which  produces  a  larger 
quaotjty  of  flax  per  year  than  any  five  states  in 
the  onioa  togetber,)  the  profit  to  share-holden 
must  be  verv  great* 

Extract  from  sketches  of  the  Upper  Wabash 
Valley,  by  H.  W.  Ellsworth. 

<'F%r  toe  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  flax 
could  be  raised  with  advantage  on  the  western 
prairies,  Mr.  Schermerhorn  visited  one  of  the 
largest  flax  manufoctories  in  the  United  States, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Sands  Olcott,  at  New  Hope, 
PeoBsylvania.  The  results  of  that  investigation 
will  be  round  in  the  following  letter,  together  with 
a  deseriptioQ  of  the  short  staple  we  bave  men- 
tioned: 

New  York,  Jidy  28, 1^B8. 
*^I}§ar  ^— Aflieeably  to  your  request,  on  my 
return  from  Washington  city,  I  visited  Mr.  Sands 
Olcott,  of  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  discovered  a  method  of  preparing 
the  short  staple  flax,  (of  which  you  showed  me  a 
•P|ecimen  at  the  the  Patent  Ofiice.)  so  as  to  make 
it  into  linen  on  the  common  cotton  machinery  now 
in  use.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle, having  such  a  fine  gloss  or  silky  appearance, 
that  most  persons  mistake  it  lor  raw  silk.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  article  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  country,  and  will  produce  a  great  and 
profitable  change  m  our  manufactories.  I  found 
Mr.  Olcott  very  ready  to  communicate  to  me  such 
inlbrmation  as  I  was  in  search  of,  in  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  manufacturing  it  into 
his  short  staple,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  raising  of  flax  can  be  made  profitable  on 
our  western  prairies. 

''From  the  information  I  have  received,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  linen  of  as  good  quality  ean  be 
made  from  the  short  staple  prepared  bv  Mr.  Ol- 
cott, as  has  been  made  by  any  method  heretofore 
pursued.    I  know  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  by 
separating  the  fibre  and  bleaching  it,  in  preparing 
the  short  staple  flax,  the  linen  made  from  it  will 
not  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  made  in  the 
old  way.    fiot  if  you  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  ta- 
king a  few  tlireads  out  of  aov  piece  of  linen,  and 
untwist  them,  and  then  pull  litem  to  pieces,  you 
will  find  you  have  the  same  kind  of  article  from  it 
that  Mr.  Olcott  calls  his  short  staple  flax.    From 
this  it  appean  to  me  that,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  water  or   dew-rotting,  breaking,  swingling, 
hatchling,  q>inning,  weaving,  and  bleaching,  the 
fibre  of  the  flax,  when  manufactured  into  linen, 
in  the  common  wav,  undergoes  the  same  change 
io  separating  the  gluten  from  it  that  is  effected  by 
Mr.  Okott,  oy  a  short  and  speedy  process,  before 
it  is  made  into  oloth.    Indeed,  I  think  it  will  make 
a  better  and  firmer  linen,  because  the  gluten  is 
perfectly  separated  from  the  fibre  belore  it  is 
woven;  whereas,  bv  the  old  method,  much  of  the 
I    gluten  remains  in  the  fibre  afler  it  has  been  water 
and  dew-rotted  and  manufactured  into  cloth,  and 
which  is  separated  by  bleaching.    Consequently, 
according  Co  the  quantity  of  gluten  separated  from 
the  cloth,  it  becomes  loose  timd  open,  though  this 
<lelbct  the  manufiicturer  studies  to  disguise  by 
xarchiog.    From  experimenti  already  made,  Mr. 


Olcott  is  satisfied  that  his  short  staple  flax  can  bc^: 
manufactured  into  linen,  on  common  cotton  ma^ 
chinery.  as  easy  and  cheap  as  cotton  shirting  can 
be  made  of  the  same  quality.  I  mecm  now  only 
as  to  the  price  of  spinning  and  weaving  per  yard. 
If  this  be  so,  the  flax  crop  will  become  of  as  much 
importance  and  profit  to  the  farmers  and  manuiae* 
turers  of  the  noithem  states,  as  the  cotton  crop  is 
to  the  southern  states;  lor  the  difierence  between 
linen  and  cotton  cloth  of  the  same  quality,  is 
about  as  one  to  four,  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to 
filly  in  favor  of  linen,  while  the  flax  crop  can  be 
raised  in  half  the  time,  and  with  lees  than  half  the 
expense  of  a  cotton  crop.  This  discovery  of  Mr.. 
Olcott  will  make  as  great  a  change  in  the  hnen 
trade  as  the  invention  of  Whitney^s  cotton  gin 
did  in  the  cotton  trade;  and  must,  in  a  sfiort  time, 
gready  increase  the  demand,  and  enhance  the 
value  of  prairie  lands,  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin,  which  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed  to  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Indeed,  I  have  seen- 
a  wild  flax,  resembling  our  common  flax,  grow 
spontaneously  in  the  prairie.  Farmem  settled  on 
tne  prairies  of  the  west  will  do  well  to  tura  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  crops  they  can  raise.  The  lands- 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  io  the  vicinity 
of  New  Hope,  as  an  average  crop,  yield  one  ton 
to  the  acre  of  the  stem,  which  sells  readilv  at  $12 
per  ton;  and  it  is  fair  to  calculate  the  flax-seed, 
worth  at  least  as  much  more  from  an  acre,  which 
will  amount  to  %2i,  the  avails  from  an  acre  of  flax. 
This,  the  fkrmen  here  consider  doing  a  good  bu- 
siness. However,  in  our  rich  prairies  of  tftie  west) 
we  can  raise  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per 
acre,  as  easily  as  they  raise  one  in  New  Jeree}^;- 
and  bv  sowing  our  seed  the  first  crop  on  tlie  prai- 
rie sod.  we  shall  have  no  weeds  for  some  time  to 
contend  with.  Instead  of  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  pulling  our  flax  by  hand,  we  shall  be  able- 
to  reap  it  with  our  mowing  machines,  and  thia 
will  enable  our  farmers  to  raise  very  extensive- 
crops,  from  which  they  will  realise  great  profits, 

"Mr.  Olcott  informed  me,  that  in  his  flax  estab- 
lishment at  New  Hope,  he  works  up  about  8,000 
tonsof  flax  in  the  stem  per  year;  and  that  tbie- 
will  produce  about  430  tons  of  his  short  staple 
flax;  that  is,  it  takes  seven  tons  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  manufacture  one  ton  of  short  staple  fine- 
flax .  The  ex  pense  of  mantifacturi ng  the  fine  flax, 
including  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  is  about 
8250  per  ton.  The  expense  of  making  this  fine 
flax  into  fine  linen,  will  be  four  cents  a  yard  for 
spinning,  weaving,  and  putting  it  up  ready  for 
market.  This  calculation  is  made  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  prices  for  spinning  and  weaving  wUl  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  cotton.  In  the  above 
estimates,  however,  nothing  is  included  except  the 
expense  of  the  hands  that  do  the  work.  The  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested,  the  risks  on  the 
building,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  are 
not  taken  into  the  account. 

«I  deem  ir  very  important  for  the  interests  of 
our  country  that  Imen  factories  should  be  estab- 
lished; and  if  the  profit  arinng  from  this  business 
was  generally  known,  I  have  no  doubt  capital  to 
any  amount  could  be  raised  to  cany  them  on  veiy 
extensively.  As  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  this 
matter,  1  fiave  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation I  could  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  capitalists  to  thia  hreoch  of 
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basinesfl.    I  will  now  give  yoa  briefly  the  suin  of 
the  matter : 

<4.  Eetimate  for  buildiDgs  and  machinery  to 
manufacture  1,000  tons  of  short  staple  flax  per 
year,  according  to  information  derived  from  Mr. 
Olcott,  will  cost  about  ...  $30,000 
''The  actual  expense  of  preparing  1,000 
tons,  including  the  expense  of  the  raw 
material,  at  $260  per  ton      -       -       260,000 

8280,000 


''Now  let  us  estimate  this  fine  flax  worth  fiAy 
cents  per  pound,  which  will  not  be  deemed  an  ex- 
travagant price,  when  it  is  considered  that  every 
pound  of  flax  will  make  from  four  to  five  yafds  of 
cloth,  say  four  yanls,  and  that  this  can  be  manu- 
factured hi  four  eenU  per  yard.  These  1,000  tons, 
being  2,000,000  pounds,  will  be  worth,  at  60  cents 

per  pound $1,000,000 

"Now  deduct  from  this,  as  above,  for 

buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 

and  expense  of  manufacturing  the 

short  staple  flax,        ... 


"Which  leaves  a  profit,  af\cr  paying 
for  building  and  machinery 


$280,000 


$720,000 


"2.  Estimate  for  manufacturing  the  short  sta- 
ple into  fine  linen.  I  have  been  informed,  by 
gentlemen  engaged  in  cotton  factories,  that  it  is 
considered  a  fair  and  safe  estimate,  in  establishing 
cotton  factories,  that  everv  loom  vou  put  into  ope- 
ration will  cost  $1,000.  This  includes  all  expense 
for  site,  buildings,  machineiy,  &c.  A  |)ower  loom, 
to  go  into  complete  operation,  it  is  estimated,  will 
tnm  out  80  yanis  of  cloth  a  day.  Then  to  manu- 
fhcture  1,000  tons  of  fine  flax,  bein^  2,000,000 
pounds,  which  will  make  8,000,000  of  yards,  you 
roust  have  in  operation  about  860  looms,  which, 
at  $1,000  each,  give  ...  $860,000 
'*For  spinning  2,000,000  pounds,  at  8 

cents  per  pound  ...       160,000 

"For  weaving  and  putting  up  8,000,- 

000yds.,  at  two  cents  per  yard  -  160,000 
"For  1,000  tons  or  2,000,000  pounds  of 

short  staple  flax  at  60  cents        -       1,000,000 

"The  whole  expense  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, labor,  and  stock,  for  produ- 
cing 8,000,000  yards  of  fine  linen,  is  $2,170,000 

"If  we  estimate  this  linen  at  fifty  cents  per 
yard,  then  8,000,000  yards,  at  fif\y  cents,  is 

$4,000,000 
"Deduct  for  buildings,   machinery, 

stock,  and  labor,      -       -       -       $2,170,000 


year;  and  after  that  his  profits  will  also  be  between 
two  and  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  his  invest- 
ments. From  this  it  is  evident  that  linen  might 
be  manufactured  and  sold  fit>m  fiAy  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  bdow  the  above  estimated  prices; 
.and  yet,  all  engaged  in  this  business  malce  it  a 
very  profitable  operation.  This  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  consumers  of  this  article,  fiut  this 
is  not  the  only  advantage  the  country  will  derive 
from  the  introduction  and  manufhcture  of  the 
short  staple  flax;  for  we  shall  have  introduced  a 
new  staple,  admirably  adapted  to  be  combined 
with  other  staples,  particulariy  that  of  silk.  This 
will  greatly  aid  the  silk  manufacturers  of  our 
country,  and  enable  them  soon  to  furnish  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  new  and  very  substan- 
tial article  for  wearing  apparel  lor  the  use  of  gen- 
tlemen. If  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  were 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and 
manufacture  of  linen,  and  of  a  silk  and  linen  &. 
brie,  it  would  not  only  be  very  profitable  to  them- 
selves, but  annually  save  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  our  country,  which  we  now  pay  to  other 
nations  for  linens  and  silks.  This  subject  is  cer- 
tainly  worthy  the  attention  of  everv  roan  who  has 
the  best  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  country  at 
heart;  and  I  hope  it  will  claim  the  attention  of  the 
farming  and  manufacturing  interests  in  the  states 
most  interested  in  this  business. 

"I  have  given  you  my  views  freely  on  this  sub. 
ject  They  have  been  drawn  up  hastily;  let  them 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  make  what  use 
of  them  you  please. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend,  &c., 

"J.   F.  ScHBRMERHORir. 

"Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 

WaMngton,  D.  C." 

"We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  raised 
to  the  sum  of  fif\y  cents  per  pound  for  the  "short 
staple;"  thouffh  that  price  might  be  sustained  by 
reference  to  the  present  cost  of  linens. 

"The  short  staple,  however,  can  be  prepared  at 
about  $260  per  ton,  and  aflbrded  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  giving  an  immediate  profit  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Allowing  it  to  be  bought 
at  this  price,  it  could  be  manufeictured  into  linen 
and  sold  at  twentv-five  cents  per  yard;  yieldinir, 
in  this  shape,  to  the  manufacturer,  a  further  profit 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  as  his  reward." 

it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  one  acre  of  good 
land  will  yield  a  bale  (or  four  hundred  pounds)  of 
cotton,  ready  for  the  market;  and  it  is  believed  a 
similar  amount  of  the  short  staple  may  be  raised 
upon  an  acre  of  the  western  prairies.  The  calcu- 
lation is  as  follows:  Seven  tons  of  the  flax  in  stem 
are  required  for  one  of  the  short  staple.  At  the 
rate,  therefore,  of  one  and  a  half  ton,  or  3,000 
pounds)  of  the  stem  per  acre,  it  will  be  found  that 


Which  leaves  the  net  proceeds    -       $1,830,000  each  acre  will  produce  four  hundred  and  twenty. 

1  eight  pounds  of  the  short  staple;  a  fact,  exhibit- 

ing  conclusively  the  future  value  of  the  prairies, 
should  the  culture  of  flax  be  generally  adopted. 

In  many  portions  of  our  country,  especially  in 
New  Jeney  and  New  York,  flax  is  raised  with 


"Now,  according  to  the  above  estimates,  the 
farmers  on  the  western  prairies  would  make  from 
a  flax  crop  ht  least  from  $26  to  $30  per  acre  from 
their  land,  which  cost  them  only  $1  26  per  acre. 

"The  manufacturers  of  the  raw  material  into 
the  fine  short  staple  flax,  would  make  between 
two  and  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  capital 
invested  in  this  business. 

"And  the  linen  manufacturer,  after  paving  for 
all  his  buildings,  machinery,  stock,  and  labor, 
would  dear  neuiy  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  first 


reference  to  the  seed  alone,  and  the  lint  is  thrown 
away. 

Mowing  flax  has  been  resorted  to  by  many 
farmers,  in  preference  to  the  tedious  and  expensive 
modes  of  pulling,  heretofore  in  use.  This,  howe- 
ver, is  a  process  which  always  leaves  the  stem  en- 
tangled and  difiicult  to  break,    in  the  new  me- 
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thod  of  reducing  flax  to  a  fibre  resembling  cotton, 
it  18  believed  that  lees  care  in  gathering  will  be  re- 

a  aired;  especially  if  the  "brakes^'  are  improved  by 
le  addition  of  transverse  rollers,  to  crush  the 
stem,  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  presented. 


From  the  Franklin  Fumer. 
THB  SHORT-BORir  F16VER. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gene- 
see Farmer,  in  an  article  headed  ^'Kentucky  Farm- 
ing," the  editor  expresses  the  belief  that  "<A€  skort" 
horn  fever  in  the  west,  like  the  mulberry  fever  in 
the  east,  mu9t  he  near  reaching  its  crisis.^^ 

Although  I  will  cheerfully  accord  to  the  able 
editor  of  that  excellent  paper  a  general  correct- 
ness of  opinion,  yet  I  can  but  express  my  entire 


been  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  west, 
that  for  several  years  past  we  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  through-bred  bulls  to 
cross  the  common  stocks  with.  Hence,  so  far  from 
declining,  the  price  of  blooded  cattle  in  Kentucky 
has  steadily  advanced,  even  throush  the  pecuni- 
ary crises  of  the  two  last  years;  and  is  still  advan- 
cing, notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  deaih  of 
several  of  the  principal  breeders  in  Kentucky, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  have  combined  to 
throw  an  unusually  large  number  into  market  du- 
ring the  last  summer  and  fall;  and  notwithstand- 
inff  the  general  shortness  of  tlie  crops. 

I  have  heard  that  a  cow  sold  in  this  seclioo 
last  mouth  for  (2000.  She  is  not  bad  property 
at  that  price,  for  her  last  calf,  though  a  Duli,  and 
onlv  a  few  months  old,  sold  for  9800;  and  her  next 
will  most  probably  be  worth  as  much.  Nor  could 
the  calf  be  dear,  lor  even  in  a  herd  of  20  common 
cows  he  would  pay  for  himself  in  four  years,  every 


dissent  to  the  above  sentiment,  in  which,  I  hum-  --  :«-,-"^ ^  •"'■'  "^ — '"  -^ '  --— j 

biy  think  the  editor,  has  for  once  been  vastly  mis-  "^If  blood  calf  bemg  worth  910  more  than  a  scrub 
taken.    He  intimated  that  the  demand  and  sales  calf  (other  things  beiny  equal)  even  for  beef. 


of  the  short-horns  in  the  west  is  the  effect  of  amo- 
nia;  and  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  varlue.  Does 
he  not  know  that  at  all  the  numerous  Fairs  in  the 
west  (the  extensive  Sports  of  which  he  has  seen,) 
the  merits  of  these  animals  have  been  the  subject 
of  most  rigid  scrutiny ;  and  that  without  a  sin- 
gle exception  they  nave  carried  off  the  palm? 
Does  he  not  know,  that  for  several  years  past,  we 
have  placed  them  beside  our  scrubs  in  the  dairy, 
the  slaughter  house,  and  the  feeding  lot,  and  that 
their  intrinsic  merit  and  superior  excellence  have 
thus  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt? 

So  obvious  and  decided  is  the  superiority  of  the 
improved  short- horn  over  the  scrub  cattle,  all  things 
being  considered,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  west,  to 
possess  them,  so  soon  as  he  can  procure  money  to 
purchase,  and  grass  to  pasture  them.  In  this  they 
proceed  upon  an  invaluable  principle  which  should 
always  be  observed:  JKieip  no  stock  but  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

Hitherto  these  animals  have  been  restricted  to 
small  districts  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennesee, 
bat  more  recently  have  been  turning  from  these 
districts  as  common  centres,  with  their  heads  and 
footsteps  directed  to  every  possible  point  of  the 
compass.  See  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  is  rapidly  preparing  for  and  calling  ibr 
these  valuable  animals.  Illinois  and  Missouri  are 
throwing  enclosures  around  their  vast  natural  pas- 
tures, (with  a  rapidity  almost  rivalling  magic  it- 
self,) soon  to  be  grazed  by  the  best  cattle  which 
can  t>e  procured.  Indiana,  although  inclined  to  a 
divereiried  husbandry,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  taste 
for  grazing  and  good  cattle.  Tennessee  is  open- 
ing her  eyes  to  a  soil  exhausting  by  cotton  and  to-  j 
bacco,  and  sees  in  the  growth  of  the  blue  grass,  and 
the  pasturing  of  cattle,  the  means  of  restoration 
and  riches,  and  is  even  ordering  the  short- horns 
from  England.  Ohio  and  Kentucky  themselves 
are  not  half  supplied  with  this  valuable  commo- 
dity; and  to  say  nothing  of  North  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas and  Wisconsin,  the  above  states  embrace 
a  territory,  (by  reference  to  the  Gazetteer,) 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  ^et  to  be  supplied  with  this  excellent  race. 
Allowing  only  one  short-horn  to' the  square  mile, 
the  stock  we  now  have  to  breed  fVom  could  scarce 
supply  the  demand  in  twenty  years.  So  rapid  has 
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If  there  is  any  propriety  in  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lations, the  tnania  for  the  short-horns,  so  far  from 
reaching  its  crises,  is  yet  far,  very  far,from  its  climax. 
So  confident  am  I  in  this  belief)  thai  this  year,  I 
have  sold  only  about  91000  worth  of  stock,  while  I 
have  bred  neariy  forty  cows  to  a  through-bred 
bull.  The  short-horns  for  years  to  come  must 
spread  through  the  country  southward  and  west- 
ward,  and  the  price  for  them  will  be  still  onward 
and  upward.  Let  not  these  who  wish  to  purchase, 
delay,  under  the  vain  expectation  of  a  reduction  in 
price,  or  they,  like  myself,  may  have  to  rue  it,  to 
the  tune  of  many  hundreds. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A  Kbittuckt  Farmbb. 


of 


lYom  Uie  Lezlogton  Incelligenctr. 
■ALBS  or  DUBHAM  CATTLB. 

We  learn  that  Henry  Clay,  Jr.  £sq.,  has  told 
his  imported  improved  short-homed  Durham  cow, 
Princess  to  John  and  Richard  Allen,  Esqrs.,  of 
this  county,  for  82,000;  the  highest  price  ever 
given  for  a  cow  in  the  United  Slates. 

At  the  sale  of  Thomas  Smith,  £sq.,  last  week, 
the  improved  short*horned  Durham  calf^  Gros- 
venor,  two  yeari  old,  by  Talleyrand,  imported  by 
the  Ohio  stock  company,  was  purohased  by  Thos. 
H.  Clay,  Esq.,  for  8700. 

As  the  vast  improvement  in  the  size  and  beauty 
of  our  stock,  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Durham  breed,  has  become  more  extensively 
known  and  appreciated,  the  pure  blooded  animals 
of  this  race  have  increased  in  value;  and  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  supply  is  equal  to 
the  demand.  Such  has  been  the  anxiety  or  stock 
raisers,  not  only  of  this  county  and  state,  but 
throughout  the  west,  for  a  Cqw  years  past,  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  through-bred  Durham  breed- 
ers, that  the  multiplication  of  the  race  has  borne 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  purcha- 
sers in  the  market.  This  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  the  case  for  a  number  of  years.  Fayette 
county  was,  we  believe,  the  first  place  in  the  weat 
where  the  improved  short-horns  were  introduced, 
and,  although  several  of  our  farmers  have,  Ibr  a 
number  of  years,  been  investing  their  capital,  in 
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the  bueiness,  their  sales  have  been  eo  rapid,  that 
few  if  any  of  them,  have  more  of  through-bred 
animals  on  hand,  than  are  necessary  (or  their  own 
immediate  purpoaes.  That  the  business  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  them,  and  wili 
continue  to  be  so,  cannot  be  doubled ;  but  they 
have  not  received  more  than  a  just  reward  for  their 
enterprise,  and  the  care  and  attention  they  have 

given  to  the  important  subject  oi  improving  our 
reeds  of  cattle.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  every 
farmer,  and  posterity,  are  deeply  interested.  As 
a  mine  of  the  richest  ore  is  more  vaiuble  than  one 
which  contains  nothing  but  the  meanest  metals, 
60  is  an  agricultural  country,  stocked  with  the 
finest  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  wealthy  above 
that  which  possesses  none  but  the  imim proved 
scrub  races. 

The  cow  above  stated,  purchased  by  Mr.  Allen, 
is  one  of  superior  form  and  size;  the  calf,  we  have 
also  been  told  by  good  judges  of  stock,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  exceededf  in  appearance  by  one  of 
his  age. 

ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  SILK-W0RM8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanaen*  Register. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  the  essays 
of  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  on  the  culture  of  silk, 
recently  published  in  the  Farmers'  Register.  But 
there  is  on  objectionable  passage  in  No.  2  which 
I  hope  Mr.  Smith  will  consent  to  alter  or  sup- 
press, when  the  essays  shall  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  language  used  about  the  writers  of  a  po- 
lite, hospitable  and  scientific  people  is  uncourteous, 
and  the  theory  maintained  erroneous,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.  1  should  not  use  such  posi- 
tive language,  if  I  had  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject with  unusual  care. 

I  will  now  contrast  the  passage  from  Mr. 
Smith's  essay  with  quotations  from  the  Chinese 
and  French  writers  and  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
pertence  since  the  spring  of  1836. 
*  Mr.  S.  says  ''the  recommendation  of  the 
French  to  separate  the  moths  after  they  have 
been  coupled  »ix  hoursj  is  perfect  nonsense,  and 
is  one  oi  the  ridiculous  renneraents  that  refined 
people  have  tried  to  apply  to  the  silk-culture,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  utility  to  recommend  them, 
and  only  remarkable  for  the  great  additional  la- 
bour and  perplexity  with  which  they  encumber 
the  business.  Like  all  the  other  fooleries  of  the 
French,  I  tried  this,  and  got  for  my  pains  no  other 
result,  than  a  loss  of  about  one-third  of  my  eggs, 
which  were  not  fecundated^  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Let  the  moths  remain  together  until 
they  separate  of  themselves,  and  all  your  eggs 
will  be  good." 

Nothing  it  seems  to  roe,  short  of  infaUible  cer- 
tainty can  jtistify  the  spirit  and  turn  of  ihis  quo- 
tation ;  and  to  arrive  at  such  certaiiity  it  is  obvious 
that  more  than  one  or  even  two  experiments  are 
requisite.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  des- 
patched in  this  hasty  and  peremptory  style.  It 
will  appear  from  one  of  the  ibllowing  quotations, 
that  Mr.  S.'s  failure  to  get  good  eggs  may  be 
accounted  for  without  pronouncing  a  practice 
sanctioned  by  the  combined  experience  of  France, 
Italy  and  China,  to  be  ^^  perfect  nonunoe^'^  and  a 
a  ridiculous  foolery. 


''  The  moths  which  come  out  the  first  day  are 
called  grasS'tnoihs.  The  last  of  all,  are  called 
mo'gno,  ^that  is  to  say:  the  last  butterflies.) 
Neither  of  them  ought  to  be  kept.  Only  those 
which  come  out  after  the  second  day  should  be 
taken.  The  sheets  of  paper  must  be  spread 
upon  the  cases  of  a  shelf,  then  the  males  and  fe- 
males come  close  together  and  copulate.  When 
the  evening  comes,  the  male  butterflies  must  be  ta- 
ken away,  and  the  females  placed  on  sheets  oi  pa- 
per, leaving  an  equal  distance  between  them. 
The  eggs  wnich  are  found  in  lumps  ought  to  be 
thrown  out" — (  Chinese  Treatise  on  the  culture 
of  silkf  published  by  P.  Force.} 

''Ader  the  cocoons  have  been  taken  down  from 
the  hedge,  those  which  are  intended  for  eggs, 
should  be  laid,  but  not  crowded,  on  tables,  that  is 
to  say,  the  males  on  one  table  and  the  females  on 
another,  that  they  may  not  copulate  two  soon,  and 
before  they  have  discharged  a  viseid  humor,  of  a 
yellow  reddish  color,  whtchpt  events  their  fecun- 
dity»  They  discharge  this  humor  in  one  hour  afler 
they  come  out  of  the  cocoons." — (^JEssays  on 
jfmerican  sOkj  by  J,  D.  Htnnergue.} 

I  have  practiced  the  method  described  by  the 
Chinese  writer,  five  times,  and  have  unilormly 
had  the  eggs  well  fecundated.  The  eggs  may 
fail  to  become  fecundated,  not  only  for  the  viscid 
humor  mentioned  above,  but  also  by  delaying  the 
union  until  the  eggs  are  formed,  and  the  leoiales 
are  read^  to  deposit  them.  Copulation  may  take 
place  after  this,  but  it  will  avail  nothing.  The 
moths  usually  come  out  of  the  cocoons  between 
sun-rise  and  10  A.  M.  Those  which  copulate 
about  that  time,  should  be  spread  out  in  pairs, 
where  they  cannot  be  disturbed  by  males  seeking 
union  with  the  female,  until  4  P.  M.  The  males 
must  then  be  taken  away,  and  tiie  females  le(\ 
quietly  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  energy  of  the  males  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted when  the  females  are  satisfied,  and  if  not 
taken  away,  such  is  their  anxiety  for  re-union, 
that  the  females  wili  be  harassed,  and  conlusion 
and  disorder  will  be  the  consequence.  Such  at 
least,  has  been  my  experience ;  let  others  exa- 
mine the  subject  carefully,  and  report  the  result 
of  their  observations. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

SU^ord  County,  Va.,  Dec.  3lst,  1838. 


From  ttie  Fanner's  M  eftziae. 

BBamsiNO  or  marliko   and   liming  ih 

BOXBUROHSHIRK,  tCOTLAlTD. 

Marl  was  first  applied,  as  a  manure,  in  Rox- 
burgh, by  Lord  Minto,  as  a  proprietor,  and  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  as  a  farmer,  about  the  year  1763; 
the  former  using  his  own  shell-mari,  which  was 
not  then  to  be  had  for  sale,  and  the  latter  clay- 
marl;  the  former  at  the  rate  of  30  carts,  the  latter 
at  the  rate  of  390  carts  per  acre.  So  soon  as  roads 
of  communication  were  opened,  lime  immediately 
superseded  the  use  of  clay-marl  (of  which  such 
enormous  quantities  needed  to  be  applied;)  though 
the  CQ0Dty  yields  no  lime,  and  the  distance  to  it 
extends  from  16  to  30  miles.    Since  the  year  1772, 
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sheU-marl  has  been  exposed  to  public  sale;  and 
since  it  was  thus  procurable  by  farmers  at  large, 
its  application  is  becoming  more  general.  From 
20  to  25  carts,  such  as  already  specified,  are  given 
to  the  acre,  of  this  shell-marl,  in  a  dry  state:  it 
loses,  in  drying,  a  fiAh  of  its  bulk  wet  from  the 
pit.  The  efiects  of  marl  are  observed  to  be  not 
immediate,  but  lastinf^:  crops  from  marl  are  a 
fortnight  later  in  ripemng  than  those  from  lime, 
and  the  grain  of  less  weight  by  one-tenth,  in 
equal  measure. 

Lime  is  raiher  preferred  even  to  shell-marl,  its 
quicker  operation  suiting  better  with  the  short 
tenure  of  a  tenant's  possession.  It  is  applied  at 
the  rate  of  six  carts  to  the  acre,  in  Kght  soils;  and 
of  eight,  ten,  or  sometimes  sixteen,  in  clay  soils. 


From  the  Magaxine  of  Horticiiltara. 
THB  ROHAN  POTATO. 

This  celebrated  potato  will  be  very  extensively 
cultivated  the  coming  season.  It  is  one  of  the 
roost  extraordinary  varieties  for  productiveness 
ever  known ;  nor  are  its  eating  qualities  inferior. 
Though  not  held  up  lo  be  equal  to  the  forty-fold, 
the  Mercers,  and  other  well  known  kinds  for  the 
table,  they  are,  nevertheless,  equal,  if  not  superi- 
or, to  many  of  the  potatoes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  markets.  For  stock  there  is  probably  no 
crop  that  can  be  raised  more  productive.  Twelve 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  can  probably  be  grown, 
if  the  statements  of  Judge  Buel  and  others  can 
be  relied  on,  who  have  raised  them.  During  the 
past  dry  summer,  side  by  side  with  other  kinds  of 
potatoes,  the  produce  was  as  ten  to  one.  The 
severe  draught  affected  the  crop  in  a  great  degree, 
yet  the  produce  was  immense.  St.  Helena  pota- 
toes, a  variety  in  considerable  esteem,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  crop  that  would  pay  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging, in  the  same  ground  where  the  Rohan  3- 
forded  thirteen  pounds  to  one  planted.  In  our 
notices  of  vegetables,  which  will  appear  in  our 
next  number,  we  shall  add  some  additional  facts, 
relative  to  their  growth,  produce,  and  importance 
lo  the  farmer. 


From  Lottdon'8  Gardenen'  Bf  agazlna. 
CR088  FBGUHDATION  OF   PLANTS. 

The  effect  of  the  preceding  winter  on  hybrid 
plants  has  led  to  some  interesting  results  respect- 
ing cross  fecundation.  It  is  known  to  scientific 
gudeners,  that,  in  the  case  of  hybrids  generally, 
the  progeny  takes  the  constitution  of  the  female 
parent,  while  its  characteristic  features  are  those  of 
the  male.  Hence,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  that 
a  cross  between  Mdsa  semperfidrens  and  the  Ayr- 
ibyre  rose,  the  latter  bemg  the  female  parent, 
woold  produce  a  much  hardier  progeny,  than  if  the 
crossing  had  been  reversed.  It  might  also  have  been 
anticipated,  that  a  cross  between  the  tree  rhododen- 
drons of  Nepal  and  the  Rhododendron  p6rUicum  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  the  latter  species  be- 
ing the  female  parent,  would  produce  a  much  more 
tender  progeny,  than  a  cross  between  the  Asiatic 
tree  rhododendrons  and  those  of  North  America, 
the  latter  being  the  female  parent.  Hence,  we  are 
able  to  account  for  the  apparently  anomalous  cir- 


cumstance of  some  of  the  Bengal  hybrid  roses 
having  been  destroyed  altogether  by  last  winter's 
frost,  while  others  have  been  only  partially  injured; 
and  hence,  also,  we  discover  the  reason  why  the 
progeny  oi  Rhododendron  catawbienBe,  Rhod,  max* 
imum,  R.  oaucasicum,&c.,  fecundated  bjRhododeti' 
dron  arbdreum,  have  stood  the  last  winter,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  injured ;  while  the  progeny  of  R.  ponti* 
cum,  fecundated  by  R.  arbdreum,  has  invariably 
been  killed  down  to  the  ground,  or  totally  destroy-* 
ed.  While  the  loss  of  some  hybrid  arbutuses  is 
to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle,  the  mode  of 
producing,  by  cross  fecundation,  a  number  of  others 
which  shall  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe« 
cies,  is  clearly  pointed  out.  In  short,  the  confir* 
mation  of  the  general  principle,  that,  in  cross  fe- 
cundation, the  constitution  of  the  female  parent 
prevails  in  the  progeny,  is,  we  think,  the  most  im- 
portant gardening  feature  that  has  transpired  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that,  among  plants  rais- 
ed from  seed,  whether  the  parent  has  been  cross 
fecundated^  or  otherwise,  (here  is  frequently  con- 
siderable constitutional  difference  in  the  progeny; 
some  beiog  hardier  than  others,  and  some  Eeing 
earlier  or  later  than  the  average  of  the  species,  of 
coming  into  leaf  or  flower.  These  differences 
in  seedlings  maybe  seen  on  an  extensive  scale,  in 
every  hawthorn  hedge  and  oak  wood;  and,  in 
a  more  limited  way,  the^  are  exhibited  in  seed- 
lings of  different  sorts  of  evergreens,  such  as  the 
arbutus,  Quercu8  riex,  Portugal  laurel,  Magndlia 
grandifldra,  8fc.  The  causes  of  this  difference 
never  have,  and,  probabl};:,  never  will  be,  disco- 
vered; but,  nevertheless,  any  facts  which  bear  on 
the  subject  are  worthy  of  record.  Thus,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  severe  froetof  last  winter  pro- 
duced a  much  more  injurious  effect  on  the  nar- 
row-leaved varieties  of  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
such  as  R.p.  salicifolium  than  on  the  varieties  with 
broad  leaves.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
narrow-leaved  varieties  of  Magnolia  grandiflorOf 
M.  g,  lanceolata  having  had  the  foliage  more  in- 
jured than  any  other  variety. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  colder  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, that  had  ripened  their  wood,  have  escaped 
wholly  unhurt;  while  some  natives  of  Siberia, 
such  as  Lonicera  tataricOf  though,  when  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  most 
severe  cold  of  the  British  winter,  were,  from 
being  in  a  growing  state  when  the  severe  frost 
suddenly  took  place,  severely  injured.  Even  the 
evergreen  magnolia  of  North  America,  jkf.  gran- 
diflora,  in  places  where  it  was  exposed  as  a  stan- 
dard tree,  m  the  free  air  of  the  climate  of  London, 
only  had  its  leaves  injured,  and  that,  in  most 
places,  but  partially;  the  buds  having  broken  out 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  every  case  that 
we  have  seen  or  heard  of*.  On  dry  gravelly  soil, 
in  Hertfordshire,  such  as  at  Totteridge  and  Ches- 
hunt,  even  tlie  leaves  of  standard  evergreen  mag- 
nolias have  escaped  without  the  slightest  injury; 
thus  placing  the  hardiness  of  this  fine  tree  beyond 
all  doubt.  Most  of  the  beautiful  species  of  JK/a- 
honia  (evergreen  berberries),  from  California, 
have  also  stood  the  winter,  without  their  beautifiii 
foliage  having  sustained  the  least  injury.  Garrya 
eUiptiooj  an  evergreen  from  California,  proves  to 
be  of  the  same  di^ree  of  hardiness  as  the  com- 
mon laarastinus.    Aiicuba  japonieoj  like  many 
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other '  Japan  plants,  ligneous  and  herbaceous, 
proves  to  be  quite  hardy.  Wistaria  nnensiSf 
Magnolia  coMpicua,  and  Ulicium  anisalvm,  from 
China,  and  Q^tmonanthusfragrana,  from  Japan, 
are  also  as  hardy  as  any  of  our  natives,  and  will, 
in  consequence,  in  all  future  time,  prove  conf pi- 
cuous  ornaments  in  British  gardens.  The  lesson 
which  the  youn^  gardener  has  to  learn  from  these 
facts  is,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  know 
the  general  principles  of  plant  cuhure,  as  tauffht 
in  books,  and  practised  in  British  gardens;  but 
that  it  is  nearly  eoually  necessary  for  him  to  have 
a  knowiedse  of  the  geographical  range,  and  of 
the  soil,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  far  as 
these  can  be  obtained,  of  every  foreign  plant 
which  is  committed  lo  his  care. 


quisite,  in  order  that  affairs  may  be  kept  in  toie- 
able  order. 


From  Loiidoii>i  Oardener>i  Magazine. 
BRBAJO  WITHOUT    TEA8T. 

A  baker  in  London  has  just  taken  out  a  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  bread,  the  qualities 
of  which  depend  neither  upon  leaven  nor  yeast. 
He  substitutes  for  these  materials  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  such  quantities  as 
to  enable  the  acid  to  combine  with  the  soda,  and 
thus  form  common  salt;  while  the  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged,  swells  the  dough,  and  gives  it  that 
sponi^  appearance  which  characterizes  light 
bread.  The  following  is  the  manner  of  operat- 
ing:— 

To  7  lbs.  of  wheaten  flour  mix  from  850  to  500 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  nearly  a  bottle 
and  a  half  of  distilled  water.  In  another  vessel, 
the  necessary  quantity  of  acid  (420  to  460  grains 
of  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  are,  in  ^neral,  ne- 
cessary) is  mixed  in  about  half  a  botUeful  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  indispensable  to  dilute  the  dough  well 
with  the  solution  of  soda;  and,  when  all  is  well 
prepared,  the  acid  is  poured  on  it.  Pastry  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  used  varies  with  the  degree  of  light- 
ness required  ibr  the  paste. 


From  Uie  Jottmal  of  Commaree. 
BROOIU. 

A  cargo  of  eorn  brooms  has  been  landed  here 
during  the  last  week,  from  Greorge-town,  D.  C. 
Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  have  established 
a  factory  there,  capable  of  turning  out  a  thousand 
a  day,  and  they  have  already  obtained  sufficient 
attention  to  the  matter  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  furnish  them  with  great  quan- 
tities of  com  of  a  fine  and  long  fibre,  surpassing, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  which  is  grown  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  at  the  north.  The 
brooms  are  very  neatly  manufactured,  so  that  any 
young  lady  might  well  be  proud  to  be  seen  every 
day  with  one  of  them  in  her  hand.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  rivalry  of  the  south  against  the  north 
in  some  of  these*  Yankee  notions.  Besides,  we 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  more  appropriate  place 
ia  the  country  for  an  establishment  ot  this  kind, 
than  the  District  of  Columbia;  for  there,  more  than 
dbiewheoe,  a  ihoroggh  sweeping  out  is  of\en  re- 


From  Oie  Southern  Agiieiiltoraliat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  DE- 
FECTS CAUSED  BY  BAD  MANAGEMENT  OF 
FINE  SEA-ISLAND  (OR  LONG  STAPLE)  COT- 
TON. 

CharUsUm,  S.  C,  Sqft  2l8t,  1838. 
Messrs  Browns  &  Welsman, — 

Gentlemen: — We  beg  to  direct  your  attention, 
and  that  of  your  friends,  who  are  growers  of  fine 
sea-island  cotton,  to  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
letter,  addressed  to  our  friends  in  Manchester,  by  a 
highly  respectable  house  engaged  in  the  nne 
spinmng  [trade.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  objec- 
able  feature  in  fine  sea-island,  of  which  not 
only  the  above  house,  but  also  all  the  other  fine 
spinners  have  repeatedly  complained;  and  we 
trust  you  will  agree  with  us  in  deeming  the  sub- 
ject of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  at 
once  to  tbe  notice  of  our  planters.  Their  known 
skill  and  perseverance  may  devise  some  means  of 
abating,  if  not  removing  altogether,  the  evil  point- 
ed out.  Accompanying  the  annexed,  we  have 
samples  of  the  diflierent  styles  of  preparation, 
from  the  most  faulty  to  that  which  is  re/erred  to 
as  a  specimen  of  the  perfect;  and  we  invite  you  to 
call  and  examine  them.  Requesting  you  will  aid 
us  in  giving  circulation  to  the  annexed. 

We  remain  very  respectfully,  your  obt.  svt's, 
GouRDiNj  Matthiessen  &  Co. 

MancheeUr,  (Eng,)  August  2, 1838. 

We  have  often,  in  conversation  with  you,  ex- 
pressed our  regret,  that  the  growers  of  fine  sea- 
islands,  in  so  many  instances,  injured  their  cotton, 
by  stringing  and  matting  it  in  the  getting  op;  and 
in  hope  ofcirawing  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject through  the  medium  of  your  house,  we  beg 
to  trouble  you  with  the  following  observations. 

Fine  cotton  yam  is  esteemed  in  proportion  as 
the  thread  is  uniform  in  substance,  free  from 
lumps,  and  strong.  The  latter  has  been  decided- 
ly improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  select  seed 
cotton,  but  tbe  levelness  of  the  thread  has  been 
impaired  rather  than  otherwise,  and  this  arises 
from  the  multitude  of  small  white  specks,  or  nit- 
ters;  with  which  the  staple  of  the  finer  and  sofler 
kinds  of  sea-islands,  and  the  select  cotton  seed 
particularly  abounds. 

In  examining  these  nitters  through  a  micro- 
scope, we  find  them  in  general  composed  of  kinds 
of  nbres,  presenting  an  appearance  much  resem- 
bling the  misletoe  plant  in  this  country,  and  for 
some  time,  we  feared  they  were  excrescences  pe- 
culiar to  the  fine  fibre,  and  inseparable  from  it; 
but  tbe  two  recent  samples  of  beautifully  fine  se- 
lect seed  cotton,  sent  us  by  you,  are  so  free  fhom 
this  defect,  that  we  have  now  a  strong  impression 
they  are  chiefly  produced  by  an  ooerhandling  in 
the  getting  up;  at  least,  we  can  multiply  such 
nitters  here,  by  mismanagement  in  the  cleaning 
ptocess;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  same  effect 
IS  produced  in  America.  We  would,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  the  planter's  attention  to  this  point; 
for,  in  all  cotton  goods,  such  as  gauze,  muslins 
and  laces,  it  takes  immensely  from  their  value 
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and  beauty,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  finer  yarns, 
which  are  chiefly  used  for  these  articles.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  state,  that  one  of  our 
customers  informs  us,  he  frequently  pays  from  9d, 
to  Is.  per  yard,  upon  his  finest  muslins,  for  picking 
out  the  nitters,  one  by  one  with  a  needle,  after  the 
coods  were  woven — an  expense  which  is  equal  lo 
m>m  10s.  a  SOs.  upon  each  pound  weight  of  muslin. 
Oar  experience  has  proved  that  the  softer  and 
more  silky  the  staple,  the  more  easily  it  is  nittered; 
and,  as  the  spinners  possess  no  means  by  which 
nitters  can  be  removed  from  the  cotton  when  once 
formed,  the  only  imeans  of  remedying  the  evil,  is 
io  prevent  iheir  formation. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
grower  should  be  strongly  directed.  AUvwM" 
cessary  handling ,  whipping^  tossing,  or  shtUeing 
<lfihe  cotton,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  should  be 
as  well  cleaned  as  possible,  but  yet  free  fivm 
strvnginess,  and  the  nbres  be  left  in  the  loose  and 
disentangled  state  they  appear  in  when  just  sepa- 
rated from  the  seed.  If  this  were  attended  to,  it 
would  materially  improve  the  appearance  of  fine 
yam,  and  remove  the  never  ceasmg  complaints  of 
the  fine  muslin  manufacturers,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded, tend  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fine 
cotton  goods. 

Any  reform  you  can  bring  about  in  this  matter 
win  be  a  benefit  to  trade,  and  oblige. 

Tours.  &c.  

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  let- 
ter of  a  respectable  house  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  sea-isl- 
and cotton,  respectfully  report,  that  the  matter  to 
which  their  notice  has  been  directed,  is  one  of 
deep  importance  to  the  grower  of  that  valuable 
staple  production.  If,  in  consex]uence  of  his  ne- 
grlect,  or  want  of  skill,  a  pound  of  muslin,  which 
urouIJ  orherwise  command  its  full  price,  is  depre- 
ciated from  10  to  30  shillings,  duty  and  interest 
obviously  impel  him  to  the  providing  of  a  remedy 
at  once  prompt  and  efficient. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Browns  and 
Welsman,  three  samples  of  cotton,  being  speci- 
mens forwarded  from  Manchester,  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Gourdin,  Matthiessen  &  Co.  These 
samples  are  endorsed  as  follows:— "No.  1,  illy 
^t  up  and  nittered,"  <*No.  2,  illy  got  up  and  par- 
tially open,"  "No.  3,  well  got  up?'  In  examin- 
ing the  "nitters"  in  No.  1,  through  a  microscope 
that  magnified  one  thousand  times,  they  were 
discovered  to  be,  in  general,  of  a  globular  form, 
and  to  consist  of  filaments  of  cotton,  with  inter- 
stices of  various  diameters,  readily  reducible  in 
size,  by  pulling  the  long  threads  attached  to  the 
mass.  This,  however,  could  not  always  be  done, 
as  the  knot  of  fibres,  constituting  the  nltter,  was, 
in  many  instances,  too  strongly  formed.  The  com- 
mittee next  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  sam- 
ples of  seed  cotton.  In  about  a  pound,  personally 
gathered  by  one  of  them,  from  fiiUy  matured 
pods,  produced  from  healthy  plants,  no  nitters 
were  observed.  In  the  same  quantity,  picked 
fiom  diteased  stalks,  which  bore  defective  fruit, 
several  were  seen.  These  were  subjected  to  the 
test  of  the  microscope,  and  precisely  the  appear- 
ance that  characterized  those  taken  from  the 
^ned  cotton  in  No.  1,  was  exhibited.  Repeated 
inspections  since,  have  produced  no  marked  vari- 
ation in  the  general  results.  The  committee, 
therefore,  with  confidence,  deduce  the  inference. 


that  preparation,  except  perhaps  in  the  isolated 
instance  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  nitter.  In  confirmation  'of  the  opinion, 
putting  aside  the  conclusive  facts  adduced,  the 
different  processes  through  which  the  cotton  pass- 
es, whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  planter,  need  only 
to  be  briefly  adverted  to.  After  the  stained  is  sepa« 
rated  from  the  white,  the  latter  is  thrown,  in  small 
parcels,  into  a  whipper,  in  order  to  extract  the  dirt 
and  to  throw  off  the  short  and  weak  fibres,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  detract  very  material- 
ly from  the  value  of  the  crop.  This  machine, 
constructed  of  wood  with  round  wooden  teeth,  is 
turned  by  the  hand.  Unless  the  door  of  the  whip- 
per  be  closed,  which  is  never  done,  the  egress  of 
the  cotton  is  quickly  eflected.  After  this  opera- 
tion, the  cotton  is  ginned  and  then  taken  to  the 
moting  house,  where,  on  a  frame  of  wood  work, 
it  is  gently  shaken  and  partially  opened  by  the 
hand.  When  clean,  it  is  received  by  the  packer, 
who,  with  a  wooden  instrument,  compresses  it 
into  a  bag,  weighing,  when  finished,  from  300  to 
400  pounds.  In  these  various,  but  necessary, 
modes  of  treatment,  in  not  one  of  which  any  vio- 
lence is  used,  the  committee  feel  persuaded,  that 
the  staple  sustains  no  injury  whatever.  It  is  well 
known  that  every  description  of  cotton,  except 
the  finest  qualities  of  sea-island,  before  it  is  Con- 
verted into  fabrics,  is  subjected  to  numerous  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  are  performed  by  machinery. 
From  the  willow,  which,  by  its  revolvin^f  spikes, 
tears  open  the  matted  masses,  succeeded  by  the 
scutchinff  machine,  in  which  the  cotton  is  beaten 
by  metallic  blades,  revolving  on  an  axis  at  the 
speed  of  from  4000  to  7000  revolutions  in  a  mi- 
nute, other  machines  with  iron  fingers,  teeth  and 
wheels,  follow,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that, 
without  the  aid  of  human  hands,  the  vegetable 
wool  "is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn, 
roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed  and  woven." 
Now,  although  it  is  represented,  that  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  black-seed  cotton  are  not  thus 
wrongly  treated,  yet,  as  they  are  "opened  and 
cleaned  by  being  placed  upon  cords  stretched  on  a 
wooden  name,  and  then  oeaten  by  women  with 
smooth  switches,"  the  committee  are  at  no  loss  to 
perceive  how  the  complaints  of  the  manufacturers 
by  their  own  act  may  be  increased.  This  last  mode 
of  cleansing  the  raw  material  was  very  generally 

{)urBued  by  the  planter  a  few  years  ago.  Were 
le  now  to  resume  that  ready  method  of  preparing 
his  crop  for  market,  he  is  satisfied,  that  whilst  his 
time  and  labor  would  be  saved,  the  fabrication  of 
fine  goods  would  be  likely  to  incur  an  additional 
expense  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  By  using 
switches,  it  is  neariy  certain,  that  the  weak  fibres 
are  broken  into  minute  parts  and  with  the  natu- 
rally short  and  rotten,  intermix  and  become  en- 
tangled. Although,  therefore,  the  imperiection 
of  staple,  which  is  the  special  subject  of  this  re- 
port, is  undeniably  common  to  the  cotton  plant 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  committee  in- 
cline to  the  opinion,  that  that  imperfection  can  be 
created  by  artificial  means,  and  from  experiments 
instituted  by  them,  is  engendered  by  the  different 
processes  through  which  the  cotton  ^oes  in  its 
conversion  into  cloth,  as  already  particularly  de- 
scribed. That  the  nitter,  however,  is  occasional- 
ly formed  through  the  want  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  planter,  when  his  crop,  from  adverse 
seasons,  or  other  causes,  is  defective  in  texture,  is 
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highly  probable.  The  filaments  of  unrifie  cot- 
ton, are  transparent  cylindrical  tubes.  When 
ripe,  even  before  the  capsule  bursts,  the  tabes  col- 
lapse in  the  middle,  forming  semi-tubes  on  each 
side,  which  give  to  the  fibre,  says  Mr.  fiaines,  in 
his  able  treatise  on  the  cotton  manufacture  |of 
Great  Britain,  when  viewed  in  certain  lights,  the 
appearance  of  a  flat  ribbon,  with  a  hem  or  border 
at  each  edge.*  Unripe  cottonf  is  finer  than  that 
which  has  attained  its  full  age,  but  is  deficient  in 
the  other  essential  attributes  of  a  perfect  staple, 
strength  and  length.  Some  of  the  filaments,  in- 
deed, are  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  un- 
til several  days  afler  the  openinff  of  the  capsule, 
are  found  doubled  or  curled,  iuli  of  watery  and 
oleagenous  particles;  the  cotton  is  wet  to  the  touch 
and  18  of  a  brown  hue.  In  this  state,  unless  dried 
in  the  sun,  it  becomes  more  or  less  mouldy;  the 
superfluous  oil  from  the  seed,  which  ought  to  have 
escaped,  is  difiused  through  the  mass;  the  color 
soon  changes;  heat  is  generated;  and  the  staple, 
originally  strong,  is  qui^ly  perceived  to  be  mate- 
rially affected.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprisiofi:,  that 
in  immature  cotton,  distinguished,  as  it  is  known 
to  be,  for  its  delicacy  of  texture,  variableness  in 
length,  and  want  of  pliability,  when  subjected  to 
the  mildest  mode  of  treatment  to  free  it  Irom  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  threads  should  cross  and  mix 
with  each  other;  thus  forming  artificial  nitters. 
Within  a  few  j^ears,  the  action  of  the  sun,  with  a 
yiew  to  the  desiccation  of  the  wool,  has  been  sedu- 
lously avoided  by,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  our 
planters.  The  daily  gatherings  are  spread  in 
nouses,  or  under  scaffolds  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  the  drymg  process,  if  a  few  exposures  in 
that  way  is  worthy  of  this  appellation,  is  conduct- 
ed. That  the  practice  is  radically  wrong,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  the  committee  firmly 
believe.  Damp  cotton,  also,  can  neither  be  ginned 
nor  cleaned  but  with  difficulty:  this  of  itself  is  a 
serious  objection,  to  which  may  be  added  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that,  from  its  too  unctuous  proper- 
ties, the  floating  dust  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to 
Its  discoloration. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  appear,  that 
nitters  are  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  that  both 
are  primarily  to  be  traced  to  a  defective  staple, 
arising  from  diseased  plants;  that  the  artificial 
nitter  may  be  generated  even  by  the  common 


*  "  The  twisted  and  cork-screw  form  of  the  fila- 
ment of  cotton,  distiiiguishes  it  from  all  other  vegeta- 
ble fibres,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  fully  ripe  and 
mature  pod.  This  form  and  character  the  fibres  re- 
tain ever  after,  and,  in  that  respect,  undergo  no  change 
through  the  operation  of  spinning,  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, printing,  and  dyeing,  nor  in  all  the  subsequent 
domestic  operations  of  washing,  &c.  &c.,  till  the  stuff 
is  worn  to  rags,  and  then  even  the  violent  process  of 
reducisg  those  rags  to  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making 
paper,  efl^ects  no  change  in  the  structure  of  these 
fibres." — ^From  the  difference  between  the  elementary 
fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  the  latter  beinjg  transparent 
tubes,  cylindrical,  and  articulated  or  joined  like  a 
cane,  it  has  been  incontestibly  proved,  that  the  mum- 
my cloth  of  Egypt  was  linen. 

t  By  immature  or  unripe  cotton,  is  meant  cotton, 
that,  from  unfavorable  seasons.  Sec.  Sec.,  is  made  to 
open  prematurely.  The  pod,  about  half  the  size  of 
the  full  grown  boll,  becomes  black,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  hardened  by  the  atmosphere,  bursts  and  dis* 
closes  the  imperfection  of  its  fniit. 


method  of  preparation,  unless  the  cotton  be  jadi- 
ciously  dried;  and  that  the  means  to  which  the 
manufacturer  is  obliged  to  resort,  are  evidently 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  same  results. 

Of  these  samples,  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  are  <'illy 
got  up,"  aro  lumpy  and  string}^,  of  a  deep  yellow 
tinge,  and  weak  and  uneven  in  fibre.  The  cot- 
tons, from  which  these  are  taken,  it  is  likely,  were 
never  dried:  it  is  still  more  probable,  that  they  were 
the  product  of  a  scanty  harvest.  N  o.  8  is  of  natural 
color,  open,  and,  in  texturo,  strong  and  long.  It 
is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  stringy  ap- 
pearance of  cotton  is  not  always,  or  even  mainly, 
the  fault  of  the  planter.  It  arises  principally  from 
the  same  cause  to  which  the  nitter  is  referable;  the 
imperfectness  of  the  staple,  or  the  immaturity  of 
the  fruit.    This  was  especially  true  the  last  year. 

To  two  considerations,  pertinent  to  the  matter 
under  review,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert.  In 
every  field,  no  matter  under  what  sinister  circum- 
stances the  crop  has  grown,  there  are  small  sec- 
tions in  which  the  plants  come  to  perfection  and 
bear  healthy  fhiit.  From  these,  the  cotton  that 
is  picked  is  marked  perhaps  by  every  characteris- 
tic of  the  best  staple,  yet,  almost  from  necessity, 
it  is  thrown  into  the  general  bulk.  Again,  in  har- 
vest season,  the  laborer  cannot  stop  to  examine,  if 
he  had  the  ability  to  know,  the  variant  qualities  of 
the  cotton  he  is  engaged  in  gathering,  but  pro- 
miscuously the  bad,  the  fair  and  the  good,  are 
blended.  This  is  unavoidable.  Subsequently  the 
stained  is  separated  from  the  white,  but  the  weak 
and  strong  continue  together;  a  part  only  of  the 
most  deficient  of  the  former,  being  afterwards  de- 
tached by  the  whipper. 

On  the  immediate  topic  of  inquiry,  the  commit- 
tee ask  leave  to  conclude  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  The  necessity  of  dying  cotton  in  the  sun,  for 
three  or  four  hours,  as  its  dampness  may  seem  to 
indicate. 

2.  Select  seed  for  planting,  not  with  a  view  to 
superiority  of  staple,  but  the  production  of  sound 
cotton.  For  that  purpose,  choose  from  healihy 
stalks  those  pods  that  eire  fully  blown, 

3.  The  first  pickings  should  be  set  apart,  and 
not  mixed  with  the  general  crop.  The  fibre  is 
weak  and  short.  The  same  course  ought  to  be 
pursued  with  cottons  gathered  aAer  a  storm  or 
much  rain. 

4.  Cotton  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  be- 
fore it  is  carried  to  the  gin.  If  it  be  well  done, 
the  af)er-labor  will  be  trifling,  and  the  fault  of 
over-handling  avoided.  Too  much  pressure  on 
the  roller  gives  to  the  cotton  a  matted  appearance; 
if  the  pressure  is  unequal,  it  will  be  stringy. 

Before  closing  their  report,  the  committee  would 
ofier  a  few  reflections,  not  irrelevant,  they  trust, 
to  the  occasion.  For  many  years  the  sea-island 
crop  has  scaroely  repaid  the  toil  and  peiveverance 
incurred  in  its  proauction.  From  highly  unpro- 
pitious  seasons,  the  ravages  of  worms,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  plant,  peculiariy  delicate  and  un- 
fruitful, it  may  in  verity  be  said,  that  it  is  annually 
a  subject  of  congratulation  with  the  planter,  if  his 
necessary  expenditures  do  not  exceed  his  profits. 
Except  1826,  when  the  exportation  was  about  six 
millions  of  pounds,  from  1833  to  1836  inclusive, 
the  production  was  less,  by  from  one  to  seven  mil- 
lions, than  at  any  former  period  since  1821.* 
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From  theae  facts,  added  to  the  wonderful  ma- 
chinery, which  enable  a  workman  now  to  perform 
the  work  required  of  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
sixty  years  ago;  the  increase  of  population  iu 
those  countries,  where  the  finest  goods  are  used, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  duties  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer,  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  price,  in  some  measure,  proportional 
to  the  diminished  production,  would  have  taken 
place.  From  1921  to  1829,  inclusive,  when  the 
average  export  was  11,016,419  lbs,  the  average 
price  in  Liverpool  was  19d.  From  1830  to  18^ 
(excluding  1833,  the  export  of  which  year  is  un- 
Known  to  the  committee)  when  the  average  ex- 
port was  reduced  to  8,208,194  lbs.,  the  average 
price  was  a  low  as  IT^d.f  The  committee  have 
been  unable  to  procure  the  official  account  of  the 
exports  lor  1836  '37,  '38.  They  believe,  however, 
it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  the  product  of  last 
year,  and  the  year  preceding,  was  over  six  mil- 
lione  of  pounds.  Hence,  if  this  be  true,  the  two 
united  was  considerably  less  than  the  single  crop 
of  1826,  and  but  little  more  than  either  that  of 
1821  or  of  1822.  The  present  crop,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  will  not  exceed,  if  it  eqaul,  the 
ia8t.t  Although  the  compromise  on  the  tariff 
question,  in  1833,  gave  an  impetus  in  the  cotton 
trade  and  manufacture,  which,  by  a  salutary  re- 
action, raised  the  price  of  the  great  product  of  our 
industry  very  considerably;  yet,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  from  meagre  iiarvests,  especially  in 
1836  and  '37,  over  4  per  cent,  has  not  been  real- 
ized by  the  planter.    The  crop  of  1821^  which 

^Number  of  pounds  of  aea-island  cotton  exported  in 

1821  11,844,066  1830        8,147,165 

1822  11,250,634  1881        8,811,762 
1828         12,186,688                   1882        8,748,878 

1824  9,525,722  1888 

1825  9,655,278  1884        8,085,985 

1826  5,972,852  1886        7,755,786 

1827  15,140,798  1886 

1828  11,288,419  1887 

1829  12,838.307 

Averaisfe.  Aversj^e. 

tl82l,  12)  to80d.  2U  1880,  11}  to  20d.  16d. 

1822,  10    28   19  1881,  9)  18   18} 

1828.  11    24   17)  1832,  9X  18   13} 

1824,  11)  27  19}  1888,  10)  22  16} 

1825,  15  42  28)  1884,  18)  26  19} 
1826»  10  30  20  1885,  14  83  24) 
1827,  9)  20  14)  1886,  14  86  25 
1628,  10  22  16  1887,  12  40  26 

1829,  9  21  15 

2s.  lid.  per  cwt.  In  1821  the  duty  was  six  per 
cent.  ad.  val. 

The  table  from  which  the  above  (to  1883)  is  taken, 
was  published  in  1838,  by  Messrs.  George  Holt  &  Co., 
of  Liverpool.  It  exhibits  the  extreme  prices  of  cot- 
ton and  wool  in  that  place,  from  1806  to  1835  inclu- 
sive. The  statement  of  prices  from  1884  to  1886  in- 
clusive, is  extracted  from  a  Liverpool  circular,  pub- 
lished in  January  last.  The  difference  between  the 
extreme  prices  has  been  assumed  as  the  medium 
price.  What  the  average  price  really  was,  cannot, 
with  certaintj^,  be  stated. 

JAt  a  meeting  of  the  Agricnltural  Society,  held  on 
the  12th  Nov.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
members  forthwith  furnish  a  statement  of  the  probable 
product  of  their  cotton  crop,  which  resulted  in  the 
average  of  64  lbs.  per  acre.  This  was  intended  to  be 
appeiMed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  and  publish- 
ed. The  reported  average  last  year,  was  76  lbs.  per 
acre. 


was  over  11  millions  of  pounds,  brouj^^ht  21^.; 
that  of  1836  and  of  '37,  united,  amounting,  it  i» 
presumed,  lo  about  12  millions  of  pounds,  com- 
manded only  the  average  price  of  26d» 

The  committee  are  aware  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  interest  of  money,  and  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal having  fallen  almost  universally  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, every  branch  of  industry  in  other  countries, 
in  any  wise  dependent  on  the  skill,  enterprise,  or 
capital  of  that  commercial  and  manulacturing^ 
power,  has  also  sufiered.  Without  adverting^ 
however,  to  the  numerous  caupes  which  are  at 
hand,  for  the  anomaly  which  the  statistical  intor* 
mation,  presented  in  this  report,  so  clearly  esta- 
blishes, one  only  of  the  most  prominent  the  com- 
mittee would  name — the  practice  of  mixing  the 
different  sorts  of  cotton  together.  There  is  no 
kind,  except  the  finer  descriptions,  says  Mr.Baines, 
which  is  now  confined  to  any  exclusive  purpose. 
The  long  staple  is  generally  used  for  the  twist  or 
wrap,  and  the  short  staple  for  the  we  A.  In  thi» 
way,  the  black  seed  is  made  to  participate  in  the 
changes,  which,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
mark  the  market  value  of  the  green  seed.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  strongest  reason  why  a  more  de- 
cided inequality  in  price,  between  the  fine  and  su* 
perfine  qualities  of  long  staple  cotton,  ought  to 
exist;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  the  former,  alone  or  mixed,  are  applica- 
ble. From  these  considerations,  it  is  apparent, 
that,  in  relation  to  those  two  descriptions  of  vege- 
table wool,  the  one  is  really*  worth  from  two  to 
three-fold  more  than  the  other,  instead  of  from  80 
to  50  per  cent.,  which  continues  to  be  paid.* 

in  our  unremitted  efforts  to  produce  the  finef  t 
cottons  in  the  world,  sad  experience  shows,  tbet 
we  are  engaged  in  an  unprofitable  enterprise.     1 1 
is  annually  proven,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  com- 
mon qualities,  realizes  a  much  larger  interest  on 
his  capital,  than  he  who  can  readily  command  70 
or  80  cents  per  pound  for  his  crop.    So  general  iv 
this  persuasion,  that  the  raising  of  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive plants,  without  reference  to  the  texture  of 
the  wool,  is  now  the  main  object  of  our  desire. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
Whitemarsh  B.  Sbabbook, 
John  Jbnkins,  ^  Com. 

Gbobv  W.  Seabrook, 


From  the  American  Farmer. 
MR.  IVQBtLMOIsVs  PIGGERY. 

[We  have  the  satisfaction  to  publish  the  follow^ 
ing  account  of  the  most  perfect  system  of  breed- 
ing swine,  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 
We  have  visited  the  establishment  which  it  dc- 


*  One  pound  of  cotton  usually  makes  8  yards  of 
coarse  muslin,  and  is  then  increased  in  value  from  the 
raw  cotton,  eight-fold.  But,  if  spun  in  the  finest  yarn, 
it  is  worth  5  guineas,  and  in  1780,  if  woven  into  mus- 
lin and  tamboured,  was  worth  £  15.  It  may  now  be 
converted  into  a  piece  of  lace,  worth  100  guineas. — 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  1836. 

The  finest  q^uality  of  sea-island  cotton,  remarks  Mr. 
Baines,  in  ordinary  state  of  the  market,  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  the  common  (quality  of  the  same 
class,  The  varieties  in  quality,  in  most  of  the  other 
denominations,  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  none 
of  them  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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scribes,  and  heard  with  pleasure  the  explanations 
o/'  its  intelligent  owner,  upon  the  different  parts  of 
his  plan.    And  from  our  desire  to  pro6t  by  his  ex- 
perience, we  subsequently  requested  him  to  give 
us  a  written  description  of  his  piggery,  and  the 
management  thereof,  which  he  promptly  furnish' 
ed,  in  a  letter  that  invited  us  to  pursue  our  inqui- 
ries; and  these  procured  for  us  the  more  ample  de- 
tails contained  in  his  second  letter.    It  was  our 
wish  to  publish  these  communications  soon  after 
they  were  received,  but  we  could  not  obtain  his 
express  permission  to  make  that  use  of  them ; 
therefore,  we  have  withheld   his  letters  from  the 
press  until  the  present  moment  when  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  has  ceased 
to  exist;  and  that  his  plan  may  now  be  made 
public,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  interests,  or  vi- 
olation of  his  wishes.    This  system  challenges 
our  admiration,  and  we  cheerfully  render  it  to  his 
head  and  heart.    How  few  of  us  take  equal  care 
of  superior  animals!    And  there  are  not  many 
who  carry  equal  method  into  their  most  important 
avocations— errors,  which  may  justly  be  ascribed 
to  defective  education.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  in 
every  part  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  proceeding,  that  con- 
fidence which  merchants  feel  in  the  employment 
of  capital  at  some  risk,  and  heavy  charges,  fbr  the 
production  of  a  probable  and  fair,  although  remote 
profit,  through  a  definite  channel.    With  such 
iiopes  and  calculations,  education  had  made  him 
familiar,  whilst  it  gave  him  habits  of  critical  inves- 
tigation that  must  ever  secure  to  their  possessor 
eventual  success  in  any  occupation  to  which  he 
may  devote  himselfl    As  a  farmer,  we  perceive 
that  he  has  derived  a  handsome  livelihood  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  small  capital,  in  connexion  there- 
with ;  whilst  there  are  many  proprietors  of  prince- 
ly estates,  who  can  scarcely  contrive  to  banish 
want  from  their  domains.  We  have  pointed  to  the 
chief  cause  of  such  painful  deficiencies;  it  remains 
for  parents  to  diminish  their  number  in  future  times, 
by  taking  present  and  suitable  means  to  qualify 
their  children  to  pursue  their  respective  occupa- 
tions with  benefit  to  their  families,  and  advantage 
to  society.    And  whilst  we  are  zealously  laboring 
to  amass  property  for  oar  offspring,  let  us  not  be 
unmindful  of  their  intellectual  treasures,  but  re- 
member always  that  the  improvement  of  these  can 
alone  tench  them  how  to  enjoy  and  auraent  the 
wealth  that  we  may  give.]— iSW.  jSim,  Far. 


BrockUm,  Oct.  SOtA,  1821. 

D  EAR  Sir, — I  have,  this  evening,  received  your 
favor,  dated  1st  insL,  inclosing  some  valuable  seeds, 
and  two  numbers  of  your  publication,  for  which  I 
beff  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments.  1  should 
feel  mortified  that  your  interesting  journal  should 
have  been  published  near  three  years,  without  my 
availing  myself  of  its  information.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  through  our  mutual  friends 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Lilley,  from  the  beginninjT* 

I  am  happy  to  hear  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
pisrs,  and  more  gratified  that  you  are  pleased  with 
them.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  send  the 
boars  you  wish  in  the  spring;  and  they.shall,  as 
you  desire,  be  of  different  parenlasre  from  those 
you  already  have.  I  am  fully  satisfied,  from  re- 
peated trials,  that  a  fine  race  of  animals  cannot 
be  kept  up  by  breeding  in  and  in;  and  I  have  both 
in  my  sheep  and  swine,  two  distinct  families,  which 


are  crossed  with  each  other.  And  except  to  supply 
the  number  of  each  kind  I  want  to  breed  from,  the 
individuals  of  the  same  family  are  never  allowed  to 
come  lofirether.    By  attention  and  strict  adherence 
to  this  plan  of  crossmg,  where  both  kinds  are  goody 
1  have  a  fine  healthy  stock.    The  animals  are  im- 
proved, both  in  size  and  symmetry,  and  their  dis* 
position  to  get  very  fat,  at  an  earlv  affe,  has  been 
mcreased.    At  twelve  months  old,  the  pigs  you 
saw  in  my  various  pens,  averaged  280  Ins.;  and 
many  of  them  exceeaed  300  lbs.  each.  This  weight 
as  they  were  fed  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables^ 
was  very  satisfactory.    A  larger  race  has  been 
often  recommended  to  iqe  by  my  neighbors.    But 
a  large  race  would  not  only  require  more  food,  but 
it  must  also  be  of  much  richer,  and  oi  more  expen- 
sive quality.    Boiled  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
vegetables,  whose  acreable  produce  is  large,  and 
which  constitute  the  principal  sustenance  of  my  own 
breed,  would  make  but  poor  returns  when  given  to 
a  larger  framed  animal.    My  establishment  con- 
sists of  twelve  breeding  sows  and  two  boars,  that 
are  kept  as  long  as  they  bring  fine  litters  of  pigs; 
failing  in  this,  the^  are  fatted,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied oy  others  ofone  year  old,  before  they  are  put 
to  the  male.    The  sows  are  put  with  the  boars  the 
1st  of  April,  and  the  1st  of  October,  and  farrow 
twice  a  year.    Their  inside  pens  are  eight  feet  by 
five,  and  their  outside  pens  are  three  by  four  feet* 
About  the  time  they  are  expected  to  bring  forth, 
the  styes  are  littered  with  straw  cut  into  chaff,  very 
fine,  that  the  little  pigs  may  be  dry  and  warm, 
without  being  entangled  with  long  straw,  and  thu» 
destroyed.   The  litters  are  always  regulated  so  as 
to  leave  not  more  than  eight  pigs  to  any  one  sow, 
either  by  changing  their  mothers,  when  necessary, 
soon  afler  their  birth,  or  by  removing  supernume- 
raries.   I  have  always  found  a  family  of  eight  pigs 
at  a  month  old,  worth  more  than  one  of  twelve ; 
their  growth  being  so  much  greater.    From  each 
outside  pen  the  pigs  have  access  through  a  small 
hole,  to  a  common  yard,  which  is  always  kept  well 
littered ;  in  which  they  play;  and  where  dry  com 
is  placed   in  shallow   troughs  to   induce  them 
to  eat  as  eariy  as  possible.    Each  party  knows 
their  mother,  and  they  find  their  respective  pens 
without  difficulty.    These  pigs  are  akoayB  wean- 
ed the  1st  of  October,  at  six  or  eight  weeks  old^ 
that  the  sows  may  be  again  in  the  way  of  their 
duty,  and  my  system  progress.    From  these  pigs 
1  select  seventy-two,  and  dispose  of  the  rest.  They 
are  put  into  twelve  pens,  containing  six  each,  and 
are  fed  with  the  best  food  my  swill  trough  affords, 
six  times  per  day,  for  the  first  month,  and  three 
times  per  day  afterwards.    The  inside  pens  are 
six  feet  square,  and  the  outside  four  feet  by  six, 
both  planked,  with  a  quick  descent  fbr  the  dirt,  &c. 
to  be  carried  off.    Much,  indeed  everyihingj  de- 
pends upon  their  sleeping  dry  and  warm,  and 
being   well  littered,    and  kept   perfectly   clean. 
In  these  pens  they  remain  six  months,  or  until 
October  and  April,  when  they  are  all  transferred 
to  the  fatting  pens,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
the   newly  weaned  pigs.    The  fatting  pens  are 
planked — there  is  a  cellar  under  them,  and  each  pi^ 
is  allowed  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  feet  to 
live  in ;  for  these  there  are  no  outside  pens.    The 
fatting  pens  are  cleaned  out  every  morning,  and 
fresh  litter  given.    For  three  months  the  pigs  in 
them  are  fed  from  the  swill  trough  as  store  pigs ; 
at  the  end  of  which  timci  say  January  and  Jiuy, 
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their  lattiDffComineoceB,  which  eonsisu  in  adding, 
for  each  of  them  three  quarto  of  cracked  com  to 
their  daily  allowance  of  vegetables,  lor  three 
months,  when  the^  are  killed  as  near  the  fint  of 
October  and  the  nrst  of  April  ae  may  be.  Thue 
you  will  obeerve  the  l«t  of  October  and  the  Itt  of 
April  ara  busy  days  in  my  piggery,  and  the  little 

C'gB  are  then  weaned,  the  sows  again  put  to  the 
tare,  the  fat  hogs  sold  off,  the  store  pigs 'removed 
to  the  fattening  pens,  and  my  S3r8tem  completed. 
To  fbed  this  stock,  consistinff  of 
72  pigi  from  one  to  six  months  old,  and 
72  pi|n  from  six  to  twelve  months  old,  and 
12  old  sows,  and 
2boan;  in  all 

158  mouths — we  boil  a  ketlle  of  vegetables,  con- 
taining six  bushels,  to  which  is  added  one  bushel 
of  cracked  com  three  times  a  dav,  and  after  put- 
ting this  mass  into  the  swill  trough  and  mixing  it 
intimately,  we  add  as  much  water  as  will  make  112 
gB^onSf  or  for  each  bushel  of  vegetables  and  com 
sixteen  gallons.  This  swill  is  then  distributed 
9wut  and  tosrst  to  the  stock,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  with  great  regularity,  in  the  following  pro- 
portiooa,  viz: 

In  October,  November  and  December — to  each 
of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old,  one  gal- 
lon; and  to  each  of  72  pigs  from  six  to  nine  months 
old,  three  gallons. 

In  July,  Febraary  and  March— to  each  of  72 
pigs,  from  three  to  six  months  okl,  two  gallons; 
and  to  each  of  72  pigs  from  nine  to  twelve  months 
old,  2  gallons,  with  3  quarts  of  com. 

In  April,  May  and  Jui>e — to  each  of  72  pigs, 
from  six  to  nine  months  old,  3  gallone;  and  to  each 
of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old,  one  gal- 
lon. 
^  la  July,  August  and  September— to  each  of  72 
piga,  from  nine  to  twelve  months  old,  2  gallons; 
and  to  each  of  72  pigs,  from  three  to  six  months 
old,  8  gallons  with  3  quarto  of  com. 


8  galls. 


6  galls. 


And  these  eight  gallons,  divided  by  their  terms, 
or  four,  show  that  on  an  averase,  throughout  the 
year,  two  gallons  are  required  daily  per  head  for 
the  144  pigs;  or  equal  to  288  gallons;  and  to  our 
twelve  breeding  sows,  and  two  boars,  we  give  per 
day,  three  gallons  each,  or  equal  to  42  gallons, 
making,  altogether,  an  aggregate  of  330  gallons; 
thus  quite  consuming  our  tnree  messes  of  112  gal- 
lons each.  By  the  different  ages  of  the  pigs,  as 
above  combined,  we  have  a  constant  and  daily  call 
lor  the  same  quantity  of  s will  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  our  business  proceeds  with  perfect  regu- 
larity* — 

Baltimore,  JVbr.  21s^  1825. 
Dmr  iSSr, — Your  detailed  account  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  ^our  piggery,  has  afforded  roe  great 
pleasure  and  instruction.  And  your  very  obliging 
offer  to  send  me  a  list  of  the  vegetables  raised  for 
your  monthly  supply,  tenipto  me,  not  only  to  ask 
for  it,  but  for  some  other  explanations  which  you 
likewise  proffer.  1  am  anxious  to  have  a  summary 
view  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  and  every  kind 
of  food  used  in  your  piggery  per  annum— the  cost 
of  raising  or  purchasing  the  food— the  extent  of 
aod  ou  which  it  is,  or  might  be  raised— the  labor 
of  feediiig  and  attending  at  other  times— the  an- 
VoL.  Vli— 5 


nual  weight  and  value  of  the  pork  killed — the  usual 
number  and  value  of  supemumerary  pigs-^the 
probable  value  of  your  form,  and  the  food  consum* 
ed — and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
saved  or  produced,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  an  equi- 
valent in  manure,  if  otherwise  obtainable.  1  have, 
you  see,  some  curiosity;  but  I  persuade  myself, 
that  it  cannot  give  one  so  systematic  as  yourself 
any  trouble  to  answer  mo  on  each  of  these  points, 
and  in  a  way  to  show  me  at  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
that  it  is  better  for  you  to  convert  your  vegetaues 
and  com  into  pork  and  mtmure  thah  sell  vegetables; 
whilst  I  shall  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  econo- 
mv  and  method  by  your  precept  ana  example, 
wnieh  I  will  endeavor  to  observe,  and  imitate  at 
my  breeding  establishment.  1  feel  somewhat  At  a 
loss  as  to  the  manner  of  building  mv  pens;  and  on 
the  inclosed  paper,  you  will  seedoubto  exemplified 
in  rough  diagrams;  your  correction  on  these  woukl 
particulariy  oblige  me.  It  is  my  desire  to  build 
them  in  a  long  narrow  shed,  on  one  side  of  my 
barn  yard;  ana  to  have  at  one  end,  cooking  and 
vegetable  apartments. 

At  vour  request,  I  am  induced  tonsk  whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  that  ia  to  say,  cheaper,  to 
steam  than  to  boil  your  vegetables?  1  have  seen 
it  stated  in  the  expmnations  of  Scotch  implemento, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
year  1814,  that  one  perKm,  by  a  simple  apparatus, 
may  steam  in  an  hour,  food  enough,  say  of  pota- 
toes, to  feed  fifly  horses  a  day,  at  32  lbs.  for  each 
hone.  And  I  had  quite  concluded  to  procure  a 
boiler  and  steaming  box  from  Scotland,  on  the 
strength  of  that  statement. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you 
in  this  letter,  from  an  attempt  to  push  your  pro- 
ceedings to  their  results:  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  estimates,  which  will  best  define  the  most 
of  my  inquiries. 

Do  you  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter?  Do  you  spay  your  sow  pigs,  nr  put 
fattening  sows  to  the  boar,  shortly  previous  to  kill- 
ing 1  Have  you  used  the  mangel  wurtzel  and  ob- 
served its  comparative  value  or  relish?  I  think 
highly  of  it,  and  wish  that  it  mav  be  fairly  tged  by 
every  farmer  in  this  country.  In  our  climate  it  is 
more  certain  and  productive  than  any  other  roof. 
On  this  head  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  refer  you, 
for  my  opinions,  to  No.  6,  vol.  iil.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of 
his  several  crops.  And  1  remain,  tmly,  sir,  your 
obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Skinhsr. 

Naihanul  Ingenollj  Esq. 

jEstimaie  of  Food,  Fuel,  Labor,  9fc,  n^4oyed  at 
Mr,  IngeraolfB  Piggery,  per  annum. 

6  bushels  of  vegetables,  roots,  &c.  three 
times  per  day=18  bushels  per  diem, 
for  965  days=to  6570  bushels  per  an- 
num, which  at  25  cts.  per  busn.=     91,542  50 

1  bushel  of  corn  3  times  a  day 
added  to  the  above  for  365 
days,  eouais  1095  bu. 

13}  bushels  or  3  quarts  per  day 
^iven  to  each  of  144  fatten- 
mg  hogs,  for  three  months 
or  90  days,  1215 


at  50  cents, 


Corn  per  annum,  2810^1^1. 


1155  00 
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Fuei  Ij^  cords  per  month,  lawiDg,  &c., 
18  cords,  100  00 

Labor  one  man  and  one  boy,  wages  and 
board,  260  00 

Yearly  value  bestowed  on  Piggery,  Dr.  $3147  50 

Or,  by  Pork  and  I^igs  sold. 
142  hogs  at  280  lbs.  39,  760 

Ibsatects.  92385  60 

24  pigs,  one  by  each  sow,  at 
each  farrow,  over  and 
above  9  suckled,  91,  24  00 

2409  60 


'9737  90 
Showing  a  difTerence  tost  by  using  the  food  in 
the  piggery,  instead  of  roarketmg  it,  provided  the 
corn  and  vegetables  are  valued  at  a  price  at  which 
they  could  be  marketed  free  of  expense,  and  also 
return  manure  enough  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which  I  presume  might  be  done  near  this 
city,  if  not  near  Boston. 

And  if  this  is  practicable  near  Boston  would  not 
the-sale  of  vegetables  and  purchase  of  manure  be 
attended  with  less  care  than  the  piggery,  and  be 
more  eertaini  And  at  what  price  is  the  manure  of 
stables  to  be  had  at  Boston,  say  per  k>ad,  of  given 
cubic  feet,  when  unrotted  ?  And  do  your  owners 
of  market  farms,  who  have  been  successful  and 
long  established,  tmy  manure,  and  at  what  rate  ? 
An  elucidation  of  my  attempt  to  estimate  your  ope- 
rations, will  give  me  the  marketable  value  of  your 
vegetables  at  home  and  in  Boston,  as  well  as  an 
ideaofthe  expense  of  converting  them  into  money 
by  direct  sale,  all  which  will  be  very  acceptable 
and  useiiil  to  me  pervonally,  if  you  can  find  time 
conveniently  to  furnish  it. 

Estimate  (^  Land  and  Labor  required  far  the  Pig- 

g^9  ^^  ire- 

For  2,310  bushels  com  for  piggery,  at  40 

bushels  per  acre,  68  acres. 

For  6,000  bushels  vegetables,  500  bush- 
eli^per  acre,  14  acres. 

Acres  for  piggery,  71 

For  the  farm  purpose  to  support  2  horses 

and  2  oxen,  say  grain  and  grass,  16  acres. 

Pasturing,  orchards,  lots,  &c.  12  acres. 


Acres, 


100 


Labor  required  to  cultivate  100  acres  as 
above,  say  2  hands,  12  months  wages 
and  board,  9^00  00 

For  additional  labor,  spring,  summer  and 
iiJl,  suppose  to  be  equal  to  the  expense 
of  6  hcmds  foi  six  months,  or  3  for  a 
year,  450  00 


Annual  labor,  say  9750  00 

A  farm  of  100  acres  of  first  rate  cha- 
racter mi^ht  be  worth  9 100  per  acre,  910,000  00 
And  the  mcrease  of  value,  attributable  to  aug- 
menting population,  would  be  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  we  wear  and  tear  of  utensils  and  stock  em- 
ployed. 

The  interest  might  therefbrg  be  consider- 
ed as  rent,  9600  00 


Add  for  taxes, 

And  for  labor  as  above. 


25  00 
750  00 


91375  00 

Then  the  farmer  for  his  time  may  be 
considered  as  earning  on  a  permanent 
scale,  over  and  above  interest,  on  his 
capital,  by  his  pigeery,  for  his  own 
support,  provided  the  manure  keeps 
up  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  about  1034  60 

92409  60 


Brookline,  Dec,  24fA,  1835. 
Dear  Sir — 1  received  your  favor  of  the  2l8t 
ult.,  a  long  time  after  its  date,  and  not  until  it  was 
much  worn  and  chafed  with  its  travels  ere  it 
reached  me.     f  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  in- 
quiries in  detail.    The  following  is  a  ^'summary 
view  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food 
used  in  my  piggery  per  annum,"  and  the  months 
in  which  they  are  used;  beginning  with  thelst  of 
July,  which  is  about  the  time  I  begin  to  depend 
upon  summer  vegetables,  viz: 

bush. 
July  and  August — Mangel  wnrtzel,  roots, 
and  tops  t^ing  the  thinnings  from  two 
squares  each,  containing  32  rods,         -        800 
Summer  squashes       ....        200 

Early  cabbages  -        -        -        -        100 

September^  October  and  November — 
\Vinter  squashes  or  pumpkins     -        -        700 
Large  drum  head  cabbages         -        -        800 
'Trimmings  of  mangel  wurtzel  turnips, 

&c.  &c.  .....        150 

December^  January,  JFthruary,  March^ 
April — Mangel  wurtzel,*  (roots)        -        200 

Carrots 900 

Ruta  baga, 200 

Cabbages  -        -        -        -        -      1500 

ikfoy— Parsnips  which  are  led  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  and  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  until  iheir  tops  are  from  4 
to  6  inches  high,  when  they  are  daily 
dug  as  wanted,  and  all  boiled      -        -        500 

.Atne— Potatoes, 260 

£ariy  lettuce,  peas,  chopped  up  vines 
and  pods  when  the  peas  are  full  grown, 
though  still  green       ....        250 

Bushels,  6550 

We  always  mix  the  vegetables  by  boiling  some 
of  either  kind  in  each  kettle. 

My  farming;  or  rather  gardening,  goes  upon 
the  principle  of  cultivating  but  little  ground,  and 
by  great  attention  to  get  large  crops,  and  in  some 
instances  two  from  the  same  lana.  The  form  of 
one  piece  constantly  in  cultivation  is  an  oblong, 
thus  divided  with  an  alley  or  walk  4  feet  wide  in 
the  centre. 

No.  L  Of  the  upper  side  was  sowed  this 
year  with  mangel  wurtzel,  thinned  out  several 
times  as  descried  in  a  former  letter,  and  finally 
cabbage  plants  set  out  two  feet  apart,  (for  winter 
crop,)  taken  from  square  No.  3,  of  the  lower  side. 

No.  2.  Has  now  a  crop  of  parsnips  lefl  to 
grow  the  next  spring,  to  furnish  food  for  tne  month 

*  Cabbsgei  and  mangel  wurtzel  used  firgt 
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of  May.  The  frost,  ho«7ever  severe,  does  not  io- 
jare  them,  and  ihey  are  very  much  liked  by  the 
hogs.  The  advanta^  of  preserving  without 
trouble  through  the  wmter  makes  them  valuable. 

No.  3.  Upper  side,  produced  parsnips  that  were 
dug  in  the  month  of  May,  and  4<h  of  June  was 
sowed  with  carrots.  Produce  237  bushels  of  the 
short  kind. 

No.  1.  Of  the  lower  side  was  cropped  with 
carrots  this  year;  of  the  long  orange  kind.  Pro- 
duce 248  bushels. 

No.  2.  Bore  the  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  I  de- 
scribed to  you  in  a  former  letter. 

No.  3.  Gabbagss.-^Tha  ground  was  laid  out 
in  8  bed8^4  rods  long,  and  1  wide;  the  12th  June, 
k  was  sowed  with  Pomfret  cabbage  seed,  in  rows 
2  feet  asunder.  They  were  thinned  out,,  as  plants 
were  wanted  to  set  other  places^  so  as  finally  to 
stand  2  feet  apart    Produce  500  bushels. 

This  piece  of  land  is  constantly  cropped  in  such 
routine  that  the  same  vegetable  occupies  the 
same  square  once  in  three  years.  Each  square  is 
annually  maauted  with  wm-rdted  hogdun^,  and 
always  at  the  rate  of  4  cart  loads  lor  40  cubic  feet. 
The  cabbage  square  has  in  addition  20  bushels  of 
unslacked  wood  ashes. 

The  aggregate  produce  this  year  of  the  whole 
6  squares^  or  1^  acres  was  as  foDows,  viz: 

8}  rods  wide 
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l^tr  Side. 

No.  1.    Mangel   wurtzel 
tope  and  roots  all  boil- 
ed together  510  bush. 
Cabrages  transplanted  500  do. 

— r-  1010  bush. 

No.'  2    Now  filled  with  parsnips — no 

doubt  500   do. 

No.  3.    Carrots  237   do. 

Lower  Side. 

No.  1.    Carrots  248   do. 

No.  2.    Manfi^l  wurtzel  528   do. 

No.  3.    Pomfret  cabbages  500   do. 

Bushels  3028 

Upon  the  borders  of  this  garden  ground,  which 


is  one  rod  wide,  I  have  a  row  of  fruit  trees. 
Under  them  we  have  lettuce,  early  cabbages,  ruta 
baga  for  transplanting,  and  such  veffetahlesaa  our 
lamiiy  require.  But  upon  the  plot  above  described 
nothing  grows  to  shade  the  crops  devoted  to  the 
piggery. 

A  second  piece  of  ground,  contains  a  square 
acre,  and  is  divided  into  4  equal  parts  and  cropped 
in  this  manner,  viz: 

One-fourth  acre,  early  potatoes  and  peas  for 
family  use.  Of  the  peas,  those  not  wanted,  are 
chopped  up,  vines  and  all,  and  boiled  in  June. 
This  land  is  cleared  soon  enough  for  a  crop  of 
transplanted  Swedish  turnips,  or  ruta  baga. 

One-fourth  acre  summer  squash.  Produce  200 
bushels. 

One-fourth  acre,  carrots.    Produce  310  bushels. 

One-fourth  acre,  cabbages.  Produce  560  bush- 
els. 

These  two  pieces  of  land  are  my  sheet  anchor 
— they  are  hiffhlv  cultivated  and  neatly  dressed, 
without  a  weed  allowed  to  seed  upon  them. 

f  annually  cultivate,  besides,  9  acres  of  field 
land,  by  breaking  up  1|  acres,  and  laying  down 
the  same  quantity.  These  3  acres  are  cropped  as 
follows,  viz: 

One  acre  potatoes,  260  to  fljpO  bushels. 

One  acre  winter  squash  or 

pumpkins  700  to  900  bushels. 

One-half  acre  cabbages     1000  bushels. 

One-fourth  acre  mangel  5  S^n 'l^^^n 

wurtzel  ^      250  >  ?*  a  °  ^^.'^'^^^ 

(  and  cows* 

One-fourth  acre  carrots        250 

2500  bushels. 

These  crops  are  an  average  for  the  last  3  years. 
My  whole  farm,  (if  it  deserves  that  name,)  is 
only  21  acres,  within  a  rin/?  fenee.  ^  Of  which 
one  acre  or  more  is  occupied  by  buildings,  yards, 
and  approaches  to  them. 

To  carry  on  all  my  operations  I  keep  two  hired 
men  through  the  year,  one  of  whom  however, 
does  the  duty  of  house  servant  at  the  same  time; 
and  I  hire  besides  day  laborers  and  cattle  to 
plough,  to  amount  of  150  doHan  more.  It  occu- 
pies about  the  whole  time  of  one  man,  to  take 
care  of  my  stock,  consisting  of  160  hogs,  60  sheep, 
1  chaise  norse,  1  cart  horse,  and  1  cowj  though 
they  are  both  together,  and  when  the  animals  are 
fed,  are  employed  in  the  gardens  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  getting  out  manure  for  the  next  season. 

f  n  answer  to  your  question  respecting  the  ''pro- 
bable marketable  value  of  the  ve^tahles  on  my 
farm,"  I  woukl  observe  that  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  many  which  I  raise,  could  not  t>e  sold  at 
all;  as  for  instance,  the  mang^el  wurtzel,  ruta  baca 
and  all  the  fops  and  trimmings  of  others.  Mr. 
Quincy  tells  me,  he  this  year  sells  carrots  in  Bos- 
ton, after  carrying  them  8  miles,  at  9  dollars  per 
ton,  or  18  cents  per  bushel.  Cabbages  are  sold 
by  the  load  at  2  cents  each,  or  about  8  or  10  cents 
per  bushel.  Parsnips  and  winter  squashes  must 
be  retailed,  and  pumpkins  in  any  quantities  would 
not  sell  for  any  thing. 

To  answer  your  question  about  market  garden- 
ers, 1  have  endeavored  to  recollect  who  among 
my  nei<|rhbor8  have  been  siiccessful  and  long  es- 
tablished in  that  line,  and  I  cannot  select  a  single 
individual  who  has  not  driven  his  own  cart  to 
market,  until  ht  had  sons  old  enough  to  take  his 
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plftooi  and  thus,  by  attending  to  the  minatis  of  the  t 
Dusinese,  prevented  that  fraud  and  deception,  that 
a  gentleman  farmer  cannot  easily  avoia.  When 
1  tfrst  bought  my  estate,  I  set  up  a  market  cart, 
cot  a  stout  horae,  and  a  man  well  recommended; 
but  my  daily  receipts  kept  growing  less  and  less ; 
my  man  and  horse  were  out  late  every  evening, 
and  after  a  vesatious  and  mortifving  experiment; 
1  was  convinced,  that  I  must  eitner  nnd  a  market 
for  my  vegetables  upon  the  place,  and  under  my 
Own  eves,  or  ^ve  it  up  as  a  losing  concern;  for 
I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  constant  and 
daily  competition,  for  trifling  sums,  which  a  man 
habituated  lo  it  from  infancy,  rather  takes  pleasure 
in. 

Manure  bought  in  Boston,  costs  them  two  dol- 
lani  per  buck  load,  of  62  or  63  cubic  feet,  trod  hard 
and  moderately  heaped,  in  its  unrotted  state.  The 
expense  of  carting,  put  at  the  lowest  rate,  cannot 
cost  the  &rmer  less  than  91  60  per  load,  and 
when  they  bring  it  on  hire,  thev  cnarge  %2  60. 
My  whole  stock  annually  furnishes  three  hundred 
each  loads,  which  af\er  using  edl  1  want,  find  a 
ready  sale  among  the  market  gardeners  in  my 
neighborhood  at  3  dollars  per  load,  they  taking  it 
awav"  with  their  own  teams. 

This  manure  is  without  any  mixture  of  pond 
mud,  sods,  &c.  which,  had  I  access  to  such  mate- 
rials, might  be  very  profitably  increased. 

As  it  respects  steaming,  instead  of  boiling  ve- 
getables, the  only  expense  saved  is  fuel,  for  the 
same  labor  is  necessary  in  filling  and  discharsing 
thenu  Our  laboring  people  require  to  have  Sieir 
work  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and  their 
judgment  not  often  called  into  exercise.  Were  I 
to  tell  my  man  to  steam  18  bushels  of  vegetables, 
and  to  give  one-third  of  them  3  times  a  day  to 
the  stock,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  a  much 
greater  quantity  would  be  given  at  one  time  than 
another,  and  though  the  whole  would  be  consum- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  day,  still  the  inequality  of 
feeding  would  be  hurtfiil.  Besides  in  winter,  par- 
ticolai^  the  swill  must  be  very  warm,  wnich 
could  not.be  at  night  whh  vegetables  steamed  in 
the  mommg.  Upon  the  whole  theselbre^  I  prefer 
to  say  to  him, '/  fill  the  kettle  with  vegetables,  and 
after  they  are  boiled  away  sufikiently  to  make 
room,  put  in  one  bushel  of  cracked  com  and  oats, 
and  give  the  whole  for  breakfast,"  thus  making 
out  the  exact  line  of  duty,  and  leaving  nothing  to 
his  discretion. 

1  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer,  and  almost 
hot  in  winter,  and  always  sweet  and  fresh.  In 
conversation  with  Dr.  Derby,  he  argued  upon  the 

fropriety  of  feeding  with  sour  food,  and  that  cold, 
have  formerly  tned  it  and  satisfied  myself  it  was 
wrong.  Pigs  may  be  habituated  to  eat  it;  but 
place  this  cold  stun*  in  a  trough,  and  a  good  smo- 
king hot  breakfast  of  mine  in  another  beside  it,  and 
1  will  venture  to  say,  they  will  soon  show  a  pre- 
ference. 

i  never  spay  sows,  because  tos  have  no  ont  u)ko 
kjww8  the  mode,  which  is  td  be  regretted.  Thejr 
are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  boar  a  few  weeks 
before  killing. 

In  yours  received  yesterday,  through  Wells  and 
Lilly,  you  ask  my  opinion  of'^the  Byneld  breed  of 
hoffs.    As  breeders  thev  are  the  worst  f  know. 

The  sows  have  small  litters  and  destroy  them 
oftentimes  by  laying  down  without  any  care. 
They  are  long  coarse  haired  animals  and  very  apt 


to  be  mangy;  nevertheless  to  mix  with  almost  any 
other  breed,  a  Byfield  boar  is  valuable,  being  a 
quiet  race,  and  disposed  to  get  fat  at  an  early  age. 

The  Bedford  is  a  hardier  kind,  and  make  ftood 
nurses.  But  for  our  uses  have  too  much  lean 
meat  in  proportion  to  their  fat— their  hams  from 
that  circumstance  are  excellent;  a  cross  between 
a  Byfield  boar,  and  a  Bedford  sow  furnishes  a  pro- 
fitable and  handsome  stock. 

Inclosed  is  a  sketch  of  my  piggery.  I  thought 
it  might  assist  you  in  determinmg  the  mode  of 
building  yours.  1  find  mine  convenient,  and  know 
not,  that  1  could  alter  it  advantageouslv. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  attempted  to  give  a 
comprehensive  answer  to  your  interrogatones;  if 
there  is  yet  anything  not  perfectly  dear  to  you  I 
shall  be  happy  to  explain. 

SXPLANATION  [oF  PLAN  ON  HKXt  PAGS.] 

1.  Boilers. 

2.  Swill  Trough. 

3.  Vegetable  Bin. 

4.  Bouing  House  and  Vegetable  Bin. 

5.  Passage  to  feed. 

6*  Small  pens  for  sows  to  pig  in,  in  cold  wea- 
ther. 

7.  Passage  to  feed. 

8.  Grain  Bin. 

9.  Outside  pens  for  sows— 4  feet  by  7|. 

10.  Inside  pens  fer  sows — ^7^  feet  long  by  5  wide 

11.  Inside  pens  fer  store  pigs— 6  feet  square. 

12.  Outside  pens  fer  store  pigs — 4  feet  by  6. 

a.  Troughs. 

b.  Door, 
c  Trough  Door. 


Loft  for  Litter. 


f ...••] 


E 

1 

OotiMe 


Ostride 
pen,  drip 
lineb  in 
slboC 

I  have  found  it  necessarv  to  have  communica- 
tion wfth  all  the  pens,  from  tne  principal  hmde  pas- 
sages fer  the  facility  of  moving  the  sows  and  store 
Sigs,  because  outside  doon  are  apt  to  be  frozen 
own  in  winter.  The  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the 
troughs,  are  therefore  sliding  doors,  as  aH  others 
are.  The  feur  pens  near  the  boiling  house,  are 
made  tight  with  covers,  for  sows  to  farrow,  in  very 
severe  weather.  The  hogs  are  all  fed  from  the 
common  passage,  under  cover.  They  eat  more 
comfertable,  and  the  troughs  are  never  filled  up 
with  rain  or  snow.  The  outside  pens  of  the  sows, 
when  they  have  pigs,  are  clearedLinto  a  cart,  and 
the  manure  cartecL  awav,  that  the  yard  for  sucking 
pigs  may  always  be  clean — and  where  they  will 
soon  learn  j[o  eat  whole  core,  if  placed  in  shallow 
troughs.  They  have  holes  sufficiently  large  for 
them  to  run  out  of. 

Since  you  were  here,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
new  lay  the  floor  of  my  piggery,  and  have  now 
arranged  thenens  confermable  to  the  akwve  sketch. 
I  have  also  uug  a  well  in  the  boiling  house,  and 
have  the  nose  of  the  pump  placed  high  enouj^  to 
carry  water  into  the  kettles.  ShouM  my  spring 
feil,  I  shall  by  spouts,  conduct  tbe  water  that  felS 
in  rein  upon  the  building,  into  the  well.    My  fet- 
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ting  bc«B,  you  will  recollect,  are  M  upon  the  barn  floofi  and  cleaned  into  the  cellar,  where  the  eowa 

run  beiore  they  pig. 

Nathaniel  Ihobrboli- 

J.  S.  Skish  KB,  Esq. 


Vegetable  Bin 


Furnace. 
O     O 


Pump. 


Common  passage,  8  feet  wide 


8 


4       84  by  16  feet. 


Pawage  8  Ibet  wide. 


TroQgh  to  feed  sowa  when  they  run  in  the  cellar. 


» 

I 


8 
=3 


£ 


Yard  forrae! 
and  also 
ee 


atBass 


kmgpigi, 
umroach  to 
liar. 


Gate. 


Fiom  tiM  Fumen>  Magasliie. 
OF  **mBBAY»  ON  THK  NATURAL  MIS- 
TORT  AND  ORIGIN  OP  PBAT  M088"-»^y  the 

Reftennd  R,  Rennie, 

Phiiosopheni  ate  not  at  one  with  regard  to  the 
nomenclature  of  soils.  It  is  plain,  however,  so 
6r  as  regards  practical  and  useful  purposes,  that 
soils  mav  be  classed  as  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and 
peat  earth;  and  that  to  one  or  other  of  these  soils, 
the  numerous  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  British 
isles  are  less  or  more  allied,  though  the  degree  of 
affinity  betwixt  them  is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to 
be  ascertained.  Loam  has  ffenerally  been  treated 
of  as  an  original  soil,  though  we  are  disposed  to 
view  it  as  an  artificial  one,  produced  bv  the  appli- 
cation of  calcareous  matter  and  animal  and  vege- 
table manures.  Even  peat  earth  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  soft  black  loam,  and  rendered  fertile 
and  productive  by  difierent  processes;  such  as 
drainm^,  liming,  and  mixing  it  with  clay  or  any 
other  soil,  which  has  a  stouter  body,  or  contains  a 


greater  portion  of  vegetable  substance.  From 
these  circumstances^  a  degree  of  confusion  pre- 
vails respecting  the  nature  and  properties  of  seve- 
ral soils,  which  renders  every  description  of  jthem 
more  abstruse  than  at  first  sight  might  be  expect* 
ed.  Eveu  the  admixture  of  surface  and  substra- 
tum by  deep  ploughing,  augments  the  confusion, 
and  serves  to  produce  a  change  in  the  original 
soil,  of  considerable  magnitude. 

It  is  onlv  with  one  t>f  the  varieties  of  soil,  howe- 
ver, which  we  at  this  time  have  any  business, 
namelv,  peat  earth,  or  moss;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  this  variety  forms  the  sur&ce  of  at 
least  one-sixth  of  Great  Britain,  the  subject  will 
appear  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  the  most 
minute  and  serious  investigation.  Afler  all,  we 
are  not  sure  whether  peat  earth  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  primary  or  original  soil:  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  view  it  as  an  artificial  one,  and  pro- 
duced by  certain  substances  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  On  these  points  philosophers 
are  greatly  at  variance,  entenaining  such  discor^ 
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dant  opinions,  that  we  are  much  inclined  to  think, 
few  of  them  understand  the  nature  and  properties 
of  mo68,  or  are  acquainted  with  its  origin  and  his- 
tory. By  one  we  are  told,  that  peat  earth  is  a 
primitive  soil,  and  of  antediluvian  origin.  By 
aaother,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  growing  vegetable,  or 
a  plant  8ui  genms,  which  continues  to  ^row  and 
increase  to  an  immense  magnitude  and  mdefinite 
affe,  and  may  continue  growing  and  increasing, 
till,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Phardah,  it  swallows  up 
and  devours  all  other  soils  that  are  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. By  a  third,  we  are  informed,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  ligneous  and  aquatic  plants,  brought 
into  action  by  the  destruction  of  the  immense 
forests  which  anciently  abounded  over  all  Europe. 
Our  opinion  leads  us  to  adopt  this  hypothesis,  be- 
cause it  is  supported  by  ttie  appearance  which 
peat  moss  generally  presents,  ana  by  facts  which 
may  be  gathered  concerning  the  former  state  and 
condition  of  the  places  where  moss  is  now  most 
predominant.  It  is  indeed  truly  wonderful,  that 
60  little  should  be  known  upon  a  subject  confess- 
ed!;^ of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
agriculturists  of  Britain,  but  also  to  those  of  the 
whole  world.  Under  this  Impression,  we  ex- 
amined the  essays  now  under  consideration  with 
much  anxiety,  and  can  safely  state*  that  few 
writers  have  treated  of  the  origin  of  moss  in  a 
more  luminous  manner.  The  author  (Mr.  Ren- 
nie)  aeema  to  be  free  of  prejudice,  attentive  to  mi- 
nute inquiry,  and  disposed  to  gather  knowledge 
from  every  source  within  his  reach,  or  which  pro- 
miaed  to  yield  the  inlbrmation  he  was  m  search  of 

Mr.  Rennie  has  presented  us  with  two  es- 
says on  this  important  subject.  The  first  is  on 
ligneous  plants,  wherein  he  shows,  that  forests 
abounded  in  the  north  of  Europe  two  thousand 
years  ago;  and  then  points  out  the  ciEiuses,  or 
means,  which  brought  about  their  destruction. 
In  the  second' essay,  ne  treats  of  aquatic  plants  as 
contributing  to  the  Ibrmation  of  moss;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledfled,  that  his  deductions  are  in  strict 
conformity  witb  his  premises.  In  short,  we  have 
perused  many  papers  on  peat  earth,  or  moss,  but 
from  none  of  them  have  experienced  so  much 
satisfaction  as  from  the  ess^s  of  Mr.  Rennie. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  second  essay  contains 
the  author's  general  conclusions,  all  ol*  which  are 
clear,  distinct  and  well  expressed.  The  first  of 
these  conclusions  is,  that  moss  is  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin. The  second,  that  all  moss  is  either  com- 
posed of  ligneous  or  aquatic  plants;  and  the  third 
IS  so  much  to  our  mind,  as  to  encourage  us  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers. 

*7%irdly,  From  t^e  above  account  we  may 
conclude,  that  many  regions  now  covered  deep 
with  moss,  were  at  one  period  arable  lands,  at 
another  forests,  at  a  third  lakes. 

<We  may  still  trace  these  changes,  and  mark 
their  progress,  in  many  mosses.    For  instance, 

<  1.  Under  some  moeses  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
and  even  ears  of  com  and  other  grain,  with  va- 
rious utensils  of  husbandry,  have  been  found. 

'These  are  clear  evidences  that,  at  one  period, 
the  above  surface  was  a  ploughed  field. 

<  2.  In  these  ridges  a  vast  variety  of  trees  are 
found,  some  standing  erect,  others  fallen  prostrate, 
but  all  with  their  roots  fixed  in  this  subsoil  of  ara- 
ble land.  This  is  a  proof  that,  at  a  second  and 
subsequent  period,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a 
forest. 


'3.  These  trees  are  sometimes  found  immersed 
in  moss  of  a  semi-liquid  state,  to  the  depth  of  10, 
20,  or  30  feet;  and  a«|uatic  plants,  such  as  flourish 
in  water,  may  be  still  traced  through  all  its  depth. 
Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  than  that  this,' at 
a  third  and  subsequent  period,  has  been  a  lake. 

'And  in  this  stage  some  lakes  are  still  found. 
Lou^h  Neagh  is  an  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  account  of  it,  mentions,  that  part  of  this 
loch  was  formerly  a  forest;  that  this  js  the  com- 
mon tradition  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict; that  it  is  probable,  for  much  wood  is  found  in 
it;  that  this  wood  is  sunk  in  a  kind  of  pulpy  moss 
called  mire,  black  at  the  boitom  of-  the  lake.  If 
so,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  why  the  whole  loch 
has  not  been  converted  into  moss?  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  assign  the  reason.  Perhaps  the 
great  extent  of  the  surface,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  waters  by  the  winds,  may  be  unfavorable  for 
the  growth  of  those  aquatic  plants  which  contri- 
pute  to  form  moss;  or,  perhaps,  the  petrifying 
quality  of  the  waters  may  be  unfavorable  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  aquatic  plants  above  described 
grow  in  any  sheltered  bays  of  this  loch,  and  if  they 
are  there  accumulated,  they  may  ultimately  be 
converted  into  moss.  This  I  mention,  merely  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district  to  the  subject. 

'4.  It  is  certain  that,  in  other  places,  many 
lakes  have  been,  by  the  above  means,  filled  up 
and  converted  into  mosses. 

*5.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  these  mosses,  by  consolidation,  may 
have  been  converted  into  meadows,  and  afler- 
wards  into  rich  arable  lands..  Most  of  the  fertile 
plains  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  of  this  description;  they,  of  course, 
generally  lye  on  a  subsoil  of  moss. 

'So  that  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  undergone  all  the  above 
changes;  from  arable  lands  to  forests,  from  forests 
to  lakes,  from  lakes  to  mosses,  from  mosses  to 
meadows,  and  from  meadows  to  their  original 
state  of  arable  land;  I  call  it  their  original  state, 
but  I  think  it  probable  that,  before  they  were  first 
cleared  and  cultivated,  they  were  originally  cover- 
ed with  wood. 

'  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  many  low  levels, 
covered  with  wood,  have  been  converted  into  mo- 
rasses. The  trees,  by  falling  into  decay,  end 
stemming  the  course  of  rivers,  may  have  occa- 
sioned such  a  Btagnaiion  of  water  as  to  cause  this 
change.  It  is  equally  natural  to  suppose,  that 
such  low  levels  may  have  been  converted  into 
deep  lakes.  The  mouths  of  rivers  may  have  been 
60  stemmed,  by  accidents  such  as  I  have  de- 
cribed,  p.  51  and  52  of  my  first  essay,  as  to  raise 
the  waters  in  the  valley  to  a  level  above  all  the 
plants  and  trees  that  originally  sprung  up  and 
flourished  in  it.  If  this  valley  was  of  small  ex- 
tent, and  the  lake  formed  in  it  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  aquatic  plants,  the  whole  waters  may 
have  been  first  covered  over  with  a  matting  ot 
these.  By  consolidation,  and  the  continual  acces- 
sion of  vegetable  matter,  the  whole  lake  may 
have  thus  been  converted  into  a  moes. 

'  All  those  mosses  which  are  deep,  and  contain 
trees,  some  standing  erect  and  others  prostrate  on 
the  original  subsoil,  and  especially  those  which 
contain  a  rushy,  reedy  peat  above  these  trees,  and 
a  black  compact  moss  above  this,  seem  to  mb  to 
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have  undergone  these  cban^;  and  the' vast  ex- 
tent of  mosses  of  this  description  over  Europe, 
probably  originated  in  this  way.  It  were  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  instances  of  this.  I  snail 
only  specify  two;  the  first  is  Low  Modena,  which 
aeeais  to  have  undergone  all  these  changes;  the 
second  is  the  bog  ofMonela  in  Ireland,  which 
seems  to  have  been  subiected  to  a  similar  succes- 
sion. Ramazini  describes  the  former;  Carr,  in 
his  'Stranger  in  Ireland,'  delineates  the  latter. 

'The  stratification  of  the  vicinity  of  Modena  is 
somewhat  singular.  ''  The  surface  of  the  vaJley  if 
now  a  rich  arable  field.  At  the  depth  of  14  feet 
below  Uiis,  it  is  said  that  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered*  Paved  streets, 
and  pieces  of  mosaic  work  were  found  at  this 
depth:  below  this  the  earth  is  solid,  and  seems  not 
to  nave  been  moved:  lower  down  is  a  loose,  moist 
soil,  mixed  with  vegetables;  and,  at  the  depth  of 
26  feet,  entire  trees,  such  as  filberts,  with  nuts, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  brancheJB  and  leaves,  have 
been  dug  up.  At  28  feet  deep,  a  stratum  of  sofl 
chalk,  mixed  with  shells,  was  discovered.  This 
stratum  is  11  feet  thick.  Below  this,  at  the  depth 
of^  ^  or  50  feet,  there  is  to  be  found  the  soil  of  a 
low  marshy  country,  full  of  sedge,  reeds,  shrubs, 
roots  of  treeSL  nuts,  ears  of  corn,  leaves  of  trees, 
branches,  and  boughs."  He  even  describes  the 
species  of  wood.  He  says,  that  oak,  elm,  walnut, 
ash,  and  willow  may  be  distinguished.  "  Some  of 
these  trees  are  broken  dowp,  others  stand  still  up- 
right as  they  grew.  Among  these  are  found  old 
Roman  coins,  marbles,  stones  squared  and  cut  by 
the  hands  of  men.  Each  tree  is  found  on  the  soil 
most  adapted  to  its  production.  The  fir  roots  are 
fastened  in  the  sand,  the  oak  in  the  clay.'' 

'The  whole  of  this  valley,  be  says,  was  a  lake 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  Ceesar.  The  surface  is  now 
drained  and  consolidated,  and  converted  into  ara- 
ble land. 

<Ir  seems  obvious  to  me,  that  this  valley  has 
undergone  all  the  changes  above  described;  atone 
perioait  has  probably  l^n  arable  land;  hence  the 
ears  of  com,  &c.  which  have  been  discovered: 
subsequent  to  this,  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
grown with  wood;  hence,  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
trees:  this  wood  seems  allerwards  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  morass;  hence  the  sedges  and 
reeds,  &c.  which  are  found:  this  morass  seems  to 
have  been  after  this  consolidated  by  alluvion; 
hence  the  stratum  of  soft  chalk  and  shells. 

<  Above  this,  another  veneration  of  a  forest 
seems  to  have  sprung  up;  nence  the  other  tier  ol 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  second  gene- 
ration seems  to  have  undergone  the  same  fate 
with  the  first;  the  moist  soil  mixed  with  vegeta- 
bles above  it,  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
marshy  plants  that  must  have  sprung  up  after 
this  forest  was  also  converted  into  a  morass. 

'This  morass  seems  again  to  have  been  con- 
solidated, probably  by  alluvion;  hence  the  stratum 
of  solid  earth:  on  this  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
built;  hence  the  paved  streets,  &c.:  the  14  feet 
above  this  seems  to  have  been  formed  afler  the 
city  was  overwhelmed  with  some  inundation. 

<  Whether  the  lake  that  existed  on  the  spot  at 
the  age  of  Julius  Cssar  was  thus  formed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide.  If  so,  however,  the  14  feet  of 
solid  soil  above  this  city,  must  have  been  formed 
since  that  period. 

'  That  many  low  lying  valleys  in  difierent  parts 


of  the  worid  have  undergone  similar  changes,  is 
not  only  probable  but  certain^  The  mosses  of 
Ireland  exhibit  similar  proofs  of  this:  in  digging 
deep  into  these,  recumbent  forests  upon  forests  are 
found,  with  a  layer  of  earth  between* 

<This  leuds  me  to  notice  the  other  mstanee 
mentioned  by  Carr,  in  his  'Stranger  in  Ireland;' 
He  says,  "that  the  bog  of  Monela  is  not  far  from 
the  bog  of  Allan:  stumps  of  trees  are  still  visible 
"on  the  surface  of  the  fbriner;  under  these  lies  a 
stratum  of  turf  10  or  16  feet  deep:  under  this,  a 
tier  of  prostrate  trees  is  discovered;  beneath  these 
another  stratum  of  earth  is  found  of  considerable 
depth:  and  below  this  a  ^reat  number  of  stumps 
of  trees  are  found,  standing  erect  as  they  grew. 
Thus,  there  is  a  succession  of  three  distinct  fo- 
rests lying  in  ruins,  one  above  the  other." 

'  He  says,  "  Some  of  these  mosses  have  been 
perforated  deeper  than  60  feet:  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  them,  he  observes,  arable  land  has  been 
discovered^  bearing  the  marks  of  the  plough,  and 
formed  into  regular  ridges.^' 

<  These  fragments  of  the  natural-  history  of 
mosses,  may  furnish  us  with  some  taint  ideas  ol* 
their  origin  and  formation.  If  we  were  to  dis- 
cover the  hulk  of  a  ship,  or  even  a  few  beams, 
sunk  in  the  ocean,  we  would  be  at  no  loss  to  say, 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  a  wreck.  The  size 
of  these  beams  might  easihr  lead  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  wreck,  of  a  frigate  and  a  first-rate 
roan  of  tvar« .  The  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  are  found,  might  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
period  at  which  the  wreck  happened. 

*  It  is  precisely  so  in  examining  the  history  and 
origin  of  peat  mosses.  The  ruined  forests  found 
in  these  leave  us  no  doubt  that  they  have  been 
partly  formed  of  the  wrecks  of  these.  The  size 
and  species  of  trees  lead  us  to  conclude  what 
must  have  been  the  age  of  the  forest  when  it  fell 
into  ruins.  The  state  ofpreservation  of  these 
trees,  and  the  depth  of  soil  formed  above  them, 
may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  period  at 
which  they  fell.  The  remains  of  aquatic  plants, 
reeds,  and  rushes,  &c.  found  above  tnem,  give  us 
likewise  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  their  ruin;  and 
the  stratification  of  the  soil  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  ages.' 

In  these  essays,  Mr.  Rennie  has  only  endeavor- 
ed to  ascertain  the  materials  of  which  moss  is 
composed,  and  to  show  how  those  materials  have 
been  accumulated  together.  But  he  promises,  at 
an  eariy  period,  to  lay  before  the  public  a  series  of 
other  essays,  respecting  t1:ie  uses  to  which  moss 
may  be  applied;  a  subject  certainly  deserving  of 
the  most  sedulous  investigation.  If  these  future 
essays  are  written  with  the  like  spirit  as  animate 
those  before  us;  if  they  are  executed  with  similar 
judgncent,  and.  directed  by  practice,  not  by  theo- 
retical speculation,  then  we  may  expect  to  receive 
more  satisfactory  information  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  moss,  and  the  economical  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  than  has  hitherto  been 
commtmicated  by  any  other  writer.  N. 


To  the  Editor  of  tbe  Farmen*  Register. 

LEGISLATION    FOR    AGRICULTURE. 

The  whole  attention  of  our  legislative  assem- 
blies, both  state  and  federal^  is  taken  up  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
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coaotry,  an  iotereet)  in  which  every  individual  is 
more  or  less,  directly  or  indirectly,  eoncemed:  for, 
if  the  farmers  fail  to  make  good  crops,  end  can 
spare  little  or  nothing  for  market,  after  laying  up 
a  sufficiency  for  home  consumption;  what  is  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  soods  of  the  merchant,  to  pay 
the  doctor^s  bill,  the  mechanic,  &c.:  and  from 
whence  will  «the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doc- 
tor, the  artizan,  manufacturer  and  mechanic,  de- 
rive their  supplies;  how  are  they  to  get  their 
bread-stuffs,  beef]  pork,  bacon,  and  indoM  almost 
every  thinff  else  upon  which  they  subsist,  if  the 
formers  foiT  to  make  it  for  market?  There  is  no 
class  of  people  among  us,  that  are  not  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  prosperitv  or  adversity  of  the 
agricultural  community;  and  vet  how  little  is 
thought  of  legislative  aid,  to  Rwter  and  advance 
the  interest  of  this  important  science  and  branch 
of  industry.  We  are  expending,  and  likely  to 
expend,  millions  in  internal  improvements,  and 
useless  and  angry  debates,  upon  subjects  of  less 
importance,  in  my  humble  opinion,  tnan  agricul- 
ture, whilst  that  subject  is  lost  sight  of,  as  one  of 
minor  importance.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
being  opposed  to  internal  improvements;  but  I 
wou^  say,  the  greater  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  productions  of  the  country  are,  the 
greater  necessity  will  there  be  for  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  better  condition  will  the 
country  be  in>  to  pay  for  tbem.  1  do  hope  the 
legislature  of  our  state,  now  in  session,  will  look 
around  and  reflect  upon  the  unprosperotis  and  ne- 
glected agricultural  condition  of  our  country.  If  a 
proper  regard  and  doe  consideration  is  given  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  body  cannot 
adjourn,  I  think^  and  the  members  go  home,  and 
say  they  have  discharged  their  dutv  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents,  without  domg  something, 
at  least,  as  an  enteriug-wedge,  to  encourage  ami 
promote  the  science.  Some  of  our  sister  states 
are  aroused  to  the  importance  of  their  agricultu- 
ral interest,  and  their  legislatures  turning  their 
attention  to  its  encouragement  and  promotion; 
nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  me,  than  to 
see  our  legislature  doing  its  duty  in  looking  to 
this  subject.  We  have  some  few  good  scientific 
formers  among  us.  and  althoujgh  the  number, 
comparativelv  speaking,  is  small,  yet,  if  their  ser- 
vices were  brought  fully  to  beuar  under  proper 
legislative  enactments,  great  good  might,  and  no 
doubt  would,  result  to  the  community  at  large. 
You  bave,  ui)on  many  occasions,  raised  your  pa- 
triotic voice  in  favor  of  legislative  aid  upon  this 
subject,  but  it  seems  vonr  sood  counsel  has  only 
been  read  and  heard.  The  people  must  arouse 
from  their  lethargy,  and  speak  out  upon  this  sub- 
ject, let  their  representatives  know  their  wishes 
and  what  thev  expect  at  their  Lands;  then,  per- 
haps, they  will  pause  and  reflect,  and  be^in  to  do 
something.  I  should  like  to  see  an  agricultural 
school  established,  with  able  professors,  to  be  lo- 
cated upon  a  pattern  form,  purchased  and  kept  up 
by  state  authority.  I  think  incalculable  benefit 
would  accrue  from  such  an  institution.  The 
Smithson  bequest  to  the  U.  S.  of  £100,000,  re- 
ceived some  months  past,  is  subject  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  present  conffress.  Can  a  better  aispo- 
sition  of^  it  be  made,  than  to  establish  a  national 
agricultural  school,  provided  it  can  be  applied  in 
that  way,  consistently  with  the  will  of  the  liberal 
donoK?  P.  T.  Spratlby. 

Surry  Chutayj  Jan'^  llth,  1889. 


To  Um  Editor  of  the  Fviiien'  Xogiiter. 

PROORBS8  OF  DR.  FBRRIRE's  SCHBME  OP 
IHTR0DUCI9O  TROPICAL  PLAETTS.  LBTTSR 
OP  CHXBP  JUSTXOB  MARSHALX^ 

Indian  Key,  TVcpical  Florida,  JoftCy  1, 1839. 

DiOT  Sir: — ^Afler  the  delays  and  disasters,  in- 
cident to  human  enterprise,  myself  and  fomUy 
reached  this  port,  in  safety,  on  the  2ffth  Decem- 
ber last:  a  detention  of  two  months  in  the  citjr  of 
New  York,  being  one  of  the  penalties  of  seeking 
a  vessel,  the  brig  Lucinda,  bound  direct  to  Indian 
Key.  Notwithstanding  the  ravami  of  the  Sep- 
tember  gale,  when  the  spray  of  the  seaswefit 
over  this  islet  of  twelve  acres,  I  found  my  tropi' 
cal  plants  more  vigorous  and  flourishing  than 
coula  be  expected,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  exist.  They  were  generally  planted 
in  small  boxes,  not  averaging  more  than  eighteen 
inches  long,  by  ten  wi(fe,  and  eight  deep;  yet 
some  of  them  now  support  shrubs^  or  young  trees, 
from  eight  to  twelve  foet  high|  with  trunks  of  six 
to  ten  inches  in  circumference,  which  sprang  from 
seeds  planted  in  Auffust,  1837. 

A  most  beautifulleguminoos  tree  the  Btrbania 
grandiflora.  now  co^r^  with  its  enormously  large 
white  papilonaceous  flowers,  has  a  stem  of  ten 
inches  circumference  and  ten  feel  in  height.    In 

another  box  are  two  plants  of  the • 

of  five  and  seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  of 
seven  and  eight  feet  In  height.  The  earth  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  solely  carbonate  of  lime,  color- 
ed by  vegetable  mould.  By  the  by,  vou  may  be 
aware  of  the  foci  that  we  have  no  other  element 
[of  soil]  than  lime  along  the  whole  Florida  reef^  and 
on  all  the  islands  from  the  Tortusas  to  Cape  Flo- 
rida. It  appears  principally  in  the  shape  of  coral 
rock  and  calcareous  powder,  so  that  what  is  term- 
ed sand,  should  in  reality  be  called  coral  powder, 
shell  powder  &e.,  not  a  particle  of  silex  or  siliceous 
sand  being  found  south  of  Cape  Florida. 

Avoiding  further  digression,  1  proceed  to  state, 
that  as  the  savages  will  not  permit  our  proceeding 
to  the  main  land,  the  trustees  of  the  Tropical  Plant 
Company  have  decided  to  locate  the  preparatory 
nursenr  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Matacumba, 
Cwhich  is  four  or  five  miles  long,)  and  the  clearing 
has  already  commenced ;  and  as  fast  as  the  worth- 
less indigenous  plants  shall  be  removed,  the  valu- 
able vegetables  of  the  tropics  shall  take  their  place. 
I  have  Drought  with  me  all  the  seeds  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants  which  f  could  collect  during  the 
past  summer  In  the  green-houses  and  drug  stores 
of  the  north ;  but  the  great  task  of  transplanting 
tiffing  plants  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
until  vessels  shall  run  direct  from  northern  ports  to 
Indian  Key.    We  had  great  expectations  of  re- 

*  A  botsnieal  name,  totally  iOegible.  If  some  of  oitr 
most  intelligent  correspondents  could  but  see  the  manu- 
scripts of  others,  (as  no  one  can  jadge  fairly  of  bis 
own  hand-writlDg,)  they  would  commiserate  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  have  to  decypher  them,or  to  guess 
at  the  writers'  meaning,  and  are  held  accountable  for 
all  errors.  Instead  of  each  one  of  these  correspondents 
complaining  of  occasional  mistakes  of  undecypherable 
words  of  his  own  letters,  he  woald  be  surprised  at  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  interpretations  of  such  hiero- 
glyphics.^En.  Fab.  Rxo. 
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ceivLog  very  valuable  plants  from  the  collections  in 
Charieston,  S.  C.  by  the  monthly  mail-schooner 
from  that  port  lo  this;  but,  at  this  very  period  when 
it  was  most  essential  to  our  success,  the  mail  has 
been  suddenly  and  entirely  discontinued.  It  is, 
however,  stated,  that  this  post-office  will  hereaAer 
be  supplied  with  letters  twice  a  month  by  the  semi- 
monthly packet  which  sails  from  JNew  York,  via 
Key  West  to  Saint  Marks;  yet,  unless  it  be  arrang- 
ed that  the  same  vessel  shall  also  touch  at  Indian 
Key,  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent  on  casual  op- 
porioDities  of  intercourse  direct.  Under  the  hope, 
however,  that  the  post-master-geoeral  will  direct 
the  semi-monthly  packet  to  proceed  via  Jndian 
Key  and  Key  West  to  Saint  Marks,  we  shall  have 
ground  enough  prepared  to  tran^tlant  all  the  valu- 
able vegetables  from  the  green-houses  of  the  north- 
em  states  and  of  Europe  which  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained through  and  from  the  commercial  emporium 
during  the  ensuing  months,  and  prior  to  the  sum- 
mer rains  of  tropical  Florida.  During  this  inter- 
val, I  again  respectfully  solicit  all  <easy  aid  to  the 
tropical  nurseiy  which  can  be  rendered  through 
the  laeiJities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  se^s 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  patent  office.  The 
trustees  are  able  and  willins  to  return  ample  equi- 
valents for  every  seed,  cuttfn^,  bulb,  &c  of  useful 
plants,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  then)  through 
tlie  patent  office  be/bre  the  first  of  June  next.  It 
is  aidently  to  be  desired  that  the  bill  to  establish  an 
agricultural  department  in  the  patent  office  will  be 
speedily  passed  into  a  law;  and  that  it  will  multi- 
ply a  hundred  fold  the  (acilities  for  collecting  and 
diffusing  valuable  plants  throughout  every  district 
of  our  valuable  country.  If  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  poluical  newspapers  carried  by 
the  mail  to  the  mostdisuint  sections  of  the  United 
States  were  substituted  by  an  equal  weight  and 
bulk  of  useful  seeds  and  plants,  (or  distribution,  it 
would  be  a  million-fold  more  beneficial  to  all  ranks 
and  panies  of  our  common  countiy. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  stand  you  have  taken  m 
opposition  to  the  epidemic  humbug  of  speculative 
sales  of  the  silk  mulberry  tree.  The  greatest  natu- 
ral importance  of  the  propagation  ofthe  mulberry 
trees  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  naturally 
adapted  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  poorest 
soil;  and  hence  their  value  is  infinitely  dimmished 
by  the  artificial  process  of  forcing  their  multipli- 
cation for  trading' speculation.  On  this  barren 
coral  rock,  Charles  Howe,  Esq.  has  thousands  of 
the  morus  muhiculis  of  the  hardiest  habits,  yet  he 
has  refused  to  answer  a  letter  of  the  speculator  of 
the  north  from  whom  he  bought  his  original  cut- 
tings, and  who  now  wishes  to  speculate  on  their 
progeny.    Very  respectfully,  your  ob'dt  eerv't 

Hekrt  Pjbrbins. 

P.  S.  In  looking  over  my  papers  I  found  the 
letters  of  Col.  White  and  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, of  which  copies  are  appended  for  publication 
in  the  Register,  if  you  think  proper. 

I 

Waskingtm,  May  29M,  1832. 

Dea$  Sir, — It  may  be  grratifying  to  you  to  have 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  on  the  subject  of  your  project. 
It  must  be  highly  flattering  to  the  ambition  of*^any 
man  to  have  the  commendation  of  snch  a  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  man. 

I  am,  sincerely  yours,    Jos^  S.  M.  White. 

Dr.  H,  Ptmne. 
Vol.  VII-^ 


Ridmmd,  Moy  24,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, — The  report  of  the  committee  of  agri- 
culture on  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Perrine,  to  which 
I  am  indebted  to  your  politeness,  was  reeeived  oa 
my  return  from  the  court  at  Raleigh.  1  have  read 
it  with  deep  interest.  If  the  growth  of  the  tropics 
can  be  transplanted  advantageously  to  Florida,  the 
culture  must  be  extremely  profitable  lo  that  part  of 
ilie  union,  and  consequently  desirable  to  the  whole 
United  Slates.  The  sisal  hemp  in  particular,  ap- 
pears to  be  amon^  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  nature.  The  description  of  its  qualities  may  be 
exaggerated,  still  the  experiment  ought  to  be  made. 
1  trust  the  application  of  Dr.  Perrine  may  be  suc- 
cessful. I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  recol« 
lection,  and  am,  wiih  irreat  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  ob'dt, 

J.  Marbhaix. 

We  should  be  gratified  to  teceive  from  Dr.  Pav- 
rine  a  full  and  particular  description  of  this  little 
speck  of  our  territory,  of  wbieh  the  existenoe,  aa 
an  inhabited  place,  is  known  to  so  few,  and  ita 
character,  in  soil,  climate,  &,c.  is  so  very  different 
from  all  the  main  land.  Much  of  our  own  stodiea 
and  investigations  have  been  devoted  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  soils,  caused  either  by  the  deficiency 
or  abundance,  or  by  the  various  proportions,  of  cal- 
careous ingredients.  But  though  some  ofthe  prai- 
rie soils  in  Alabama,  of  which  we  have  heretofore 
reported  the  constituent  parts,  are  prtnctpa</y  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  have  never  yet 
known  a  soil  so  exclusively  formed  of  that  earth  aa 
it  would  seem  is  the  case  with  the  soil  of  this  islet, 
judging  from  its  original  construction,  (by  tha 
labors  of  coral  insects,)  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Per- 
rine's  statement  It  is  desirable  to  know,  from  ac- 
tual analysis,  how  small  is  the 'amount  of  all  other 
ingredients  of  thb  soil;  and  what  are  the  peculiar, 
or  most  favored  products,  of  soil  so  exclusively  cal- 
careous. We  should  fear  for  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Perrine^s  exotics  in  so  peculiarly  constituted  a  soil. 
The  growth  of  mulberry  trees  on  such  a  soil, 
though  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  degree  of  their 
luxuriance,  is  alone  enough  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  we  had  before  entertained,  and  expressed, 
that  this  tree  requires  a  highly  calcareous  soil;  and 
though  it  will  grow  tolerably  well  on  soils  very  de- 
ficient in  this  character,  yet  that  its  greatest  vigor 
and  growth  can  only  be  seen  where  lime  has  been 
abundantly  furnished  to  the  soil,  by  nature  or  by 
art.— £o.  Far.  Reg. 


RANDOLPH'S  TREATISE  ON  OARDEiaNG. 

[The  following  little  work  deserves  the  place 
which  will  here  be  given  to  it,  not  only  for  the 
value  of  its  instructions — which,  to  tbeirextent,  are 
even  now  the  best  known  for  the  region  for  which 
it  was  designed— but  also  as  a  literary  curiosity,  it 
being  the  oMest  Virginian  work  on  euUiratien,  of 
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any  kiod.  The  author  waa  John  Randolph,  of 
IVilliamaburg,  attorney  general  ander  the  colonial 
government.  The  date  oT  the  work  is  not  shown 
by  any  thing  in  the  oldeit  edition  which  we  have 
■een,  which  is  as  late  as  1794. 

The  value,  of  this  unpretending  little  treatise 
has  been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  Still  it  is  a  scarce 
work,  as  must  be  soon  the  case  with  any  which  is 
of  such  small  bulk,  and  published  alone.  The 
latest  edition  has  many  modem  additions;  but,  be- 
aides  other  Teasons  for  omitting  thesO)  we  prefisr  to 
give  the  work  to  the  poblic  in  its  onginai  ibrm; 
which  was  without  the  name  of  the  author,  or 
without  any  introduction  whatever  to  the  notice, 
or  recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  publie.  It 
will  be  pablished  altogether  in  this,  the  Januaiy 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Register^  for  move  conve* 
sient  leftraooe  and  use.— £d.  Fah.  Rb6.] 

A  TJIEATISE  ON  OABDENING. 

AsTtCHOKM  known  to  the  botanical  writan 
b^  the  name  of  cifiora,  are  to  be  propacated 
either  from  the  seed,  which  are  to  be  gathered 
Irom  the  choke  or  flower  at  the  head  of  the  arti- 
choke, or  from  slips,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  main  stalkby  the  edge  of  the  hand,  and 
transplanted.  If  these  offsets  are  good,  they  will 
be  of  a  whitish  color  about  the  hee^  and  will  have 
some  little  root  to  them.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
ground,  put  three  slips  in  a  hill,  and  let  the  hills  be 
mur  ieet  asunder,  and  the  rows  the.same;  but  If 
ybu  are  scanty  with  r^^t^  to  your  land,  you  vonfMt 
cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth.  Abou^ 
March,  or  theb^jnoing  of  April,  you  are  annual- 
ly to  slip  off  all  the  lAt^hil  oranches  with  your 
hand,  and  leave  only  the  three  principal  stalks  in 
your  hill.  Every  spring  they  ought  to  be  dunged; 
•h^ep's  dung  and  ashes  are  not  only  ihe  best  for 


any  thiog  efod,  your  artichokes  will  remain  good 
a  number  of  yean;  but  if  they  are  any  ways  ne- 

eected,  or  the  ground  is  tendeo^ they  will  not  only 
\  injured  in  their  growth«  hut  will  very  much  de- 
generate in  five  years.  When  planted  out,  they 
should  be  well  watered  if  not  in  a.  wet  season,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  There  are  various  me- 
thods of  preserviog  them  from  the  severity  of  win- 
ter. Some  cut  them  down  within  a^bo^  and  cover 
them  with  a  hill  or  ridse,  leaving  a  small  hole  at 
the  top  which  is  covered  with  dung,  others  cover 
them  entirely  with  dung.  1  have  Ibund  from 
many  years  experience  that  long  dung  is  an  ene- 
my to  them,  and  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
them  ,is  by  laying  straw  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  Over  their  roots.  This  preserves  the  leaves 
from  rotting,  which  ftaM  down  fh)m  the  frost,  and 
united,  afford  such  h  protection  to  the  plants,  that 
not  one  in  iifl^  will  perish.  They  never  flourish 
in  a  drippinft  situaijon,  but  like  a  low  place  not  too 
wet,  but  very  riclv  When  you  cut  them,  cut  the 
stalk  Quite  down  to  the  ground,  which  stron^hens 
the  plants  and  makes  them  forwarder  in  the 
spring.    There  will  be  many  on  a  stalky  but  all 


most  be  puHed  off  except  that  which  is  on  the 
centre  of  the  main  stalk,  if  you  propose  having 
them  fine.  If  you  prkk  out  the  slips  in  the  spring, 
vou  may  have  a  succession  till  the  lalJ.  The 
leaves  of  artichokes,  1  have  been  informed,  clean 
pewter  the  best  of  any  thing.  Thero  are  different 
sorts,  but  two  only  that  are  much  propagated. 
Ist,  Jblus  ocukaiiB,  i.  e.  prickly  leaves;  2d.,  I'ohu 
non  aeuUatis  eapiU  mibruUntt,  i.  e.  without 
prickly  leaves,  smooth  and  reddish  heads.  The 
latter  is  most  preferred.  There  is  the  dnara  tpi- 
fiosa,  which  is  to  be  cultivated  and  eat  like  celery, 
which  produces  a  head  with  the  seed  not  unlike 
tbe  artichoke,  from  whence  it  took  its  name. 
The  common  name  is  chardoon  or  caidoon.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  Aeliimfibtis,  is  only  a  speciea 
of  the  sun  flower  with  a  tuberous  root,  not  unlike 
a  potato.  Some  admire  them,  but  they  are  of  a 
flutulent  nature  and  are  apt  to  cause  eonmotiooe 
in  the  belly. 

A8PABAOV8,  (grow^  a  yovng  tkooi^}  are  to 
be  propagated  either  from  the  seed  or  roots.  The 
seed  are  contained  in  those  things  which  look  like 
red  berries.    These  are  to^  be  ^hered  from  the 
most  flourishing  stalks,  and  laid  in  a  tub  for  about 
three  weeks  to  ferment    This  will  rot  the  huskey 
which  will  swim  upon  being  rubbed  between  tbe 
hands  and  having  water  poured  upon  them,  bat 
the  seed  will  go  to  the  bottom.    Pour  the  water 
off  gently,  and  the  husks  will  be  carried  along 
with  it.    This  being  done  two  or  three  times,  the 
seed  will  become  periectly  clean.    They  are  tbeo 
to  be  laid  on  a  mat  or  dish,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
to  dry.    When  that  is  done,  they  may  be  pot  into 
a  bag,  and  pricked  out  in  February  or  Mareb,  in 
beds  about  a  foot  asunder  every  way,  and  never 
to  be  transplanted.   -But  if  the^  are  to  be  tnne* 
planted,  they  may  be  sown  as  thick  as  you  do  cab- 
iMtge.    If  you  propagate  fh>m  the  roots,  those  of  a 
year  old  are  most  eligible,  though  if  two,  they  will 
succeed  very  well.    In  planting  them  out,  they 
should  be  placed  atraut  four  inches  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  with  the  bud  erect  against  the 
side  of  the  earth  perpendicularly  cut,  so  that  the 
extremities  of  each  root  may  touch  one  another. 
This  will  put  them  about  a  foot  asunder.  The  best 
time  for  transplanting  them  is  when  they  begin  to 
shoot,'  but  before  they  appear  above  ground.  The 
principal  thin^  to  be  regarded  with  these  plants,  is 
the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.    A  great 
apparatus  was  formerlv  made  tiso  of,  but  now 
seems  on  all  hands  to  be  disregarded.    Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  make  vour  beds  perfeet- 
ly  rich,  and  light,  that  the  head  may  not  be  ob^ 
structed  in  its  growth  upwards.     Two  feet  of 
mould  and  dung  is  depth  sufficient  for  any  plant. 
They  are  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  nothing 
sown  upon  the  beds.    The  -fourth  year  from  \ht 
seed  they  may  be  cut  moderately,  but  it  is  better 
to  wait  till  the  fiflh.    About  October,  the  haulm 
should  be  cut  down  and  the  beds  covered  with 
rotten  doQir  about  six  inches,  part  of  which  may 
be  taken  on  in  February  or  March,  and  the  .re- 
mainder forked  up  in  the  beds,  which  will  not  ooh^ 
assist  the  roots  but  raise  the  beds  in  some  small 
degree  yearly,  which  is  an,*  advantage.    A  spade 
is  a  very  prejudksial  insifrument  to  thero.    Cut 
with  a  blunt  pointed  knife  (some  use  a  saw)  and 
separate  the  earth  from  the  plant  and  cut  it  so  ae 
not  to  endanger  the  head  of  another  that  may  be 
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shooting  op.  There  are  jointi  hi  the  roots  of  the 
tpmmno  grass  Hke  the  wire  grasi^  from  every  one 
of  which  a  head  is  prodttoed.  Batehera'  dung  is 
what  it  delights  in.  I  would  recommend  your 
beds  to  be  about  Ibar  teet  wide,  that  the  grass 
may  be  cut  without  traadiog  on  the  beds,  which 
often  baidens  the  earth  so  much  that  the  grass 
can't  come  up,  and  moat  of  coorae  perish,  lo 
these  beds  I  would  have  three  rows,  for  the  roots 
ought  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  on  all 
sides.  Beds  thus  managed,  Miller  says,  will  last 
ten  or  twelve  yearB,  BraSey  20,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  joia  with  the  iatier. 

Bbans,  (fiba  fagtiny  gr.  to  eaij)  delishts  in  a 
line  rich  ^ifi  soil,  without  dung,  though  that  must 
be  supplied  where  the  lands  are  poor.  To  have 
fine  beans,  especially  the  Windsor  sort,  which  is 
much  the  best,  they  ought  to  be  planted  six  inches 
asufider,  in  rows  three  leet  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther, in  the  wane  of  the  moon  (as  it  is  vulgarlv 
eaid)  and  under  a  hedge  which  serves  for  a  shel- 
ter. When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk,  the  tops  should  be  pinched 
off;  though  it  is  as  good  a  season  as  any  to  do  it 
in,  when  the  blossoms  are  well  Uown  and  set.  If 
you  want  an  early  crop,  plant  in  October  and  hill 
chem  up  as  they  grow,  and  shelter  them;  if  a  se- 
eond  crop,  cut  them  down  within  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  ground  before  they  bear  fruit.  Dont  pull  the 
liean,  cut  it  with  a  knire.  The  first  production  is 
the  properest  of  all  seeds  for  sowing.  When  the 
eeed  is  ripe,  you  must  pull  up  the  stalks  and  sun 
them,  observing  to  turn  them  every  day  or  two. 
Beans,  like  alt  other  seed,  degenerate  in  the  same 
ground,  wherefore,  'tis  adviBable  to  change  your 
aecdy  and  the  beds  they  grow  in. 

KiDimnr  bsav,  Phauohu^  Phtudcm^  (great 
or  long  stDfft  ^ipn  which  the  husk  resembles,) 
may  be  planted  in  fllareh;  If  sooner,  they  must  be 
weft  sheltered,  ^fbr  they  are  easily  kiiJed.)  in'  a 
light  fertile  soil,  in  trenches  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  asunder,  each  grain  two  inches  distant  from 
one  another,  and  one  inch  deep.  They  will  not 
liear  transplanting.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
dry  season.  The  Dutch  sort,  which  is  the  com- 
mon kind,  should  be  stuck,  otherwise  they  lie  on 
the  ground  and  rot.  This  sort,  if  stuck,  grow  to  a 
great  height  and  afibrd  a  constant  succession.  A 
•eoond  sowing  will  supply  you  sufficiently  the  sea- 
son. If,  when  you  plant,  it  should  be  a  dry  season, 
water  the  furrows  or  trenches  before  you  drop  the 
seed  ih.  French  beans  and  snaps  are  the  same. 
The  Xfutch  tort  are  not  so  apt  to  be  stringy,  which 
tlie  dwarf  sort  are. 

Bushbl  or  suoAB  BBAva,  being  of  a  tender 
nature,  should  not  be  planted  till  April,  which  if 
the  best  season,  in  hills  made  light  and  rich,  about 
three  to  the  hill,  so  as  to  admit  a  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them.  They  will  grow  round  the  stake  to 
a  great  height,  will  bear  vefy  profusely,  and  con- 
finue  till  destroyed  by  frost.  They  are  esteemed 
very  delicate,  and  are  af  various  colors,  as  white, 
marbled  and  green,  Stc. 

C ABBAGs,  &c. — Under  brastka  is  included  afl 
the  several  species  of  the  cabbage,  among  which 
cauhflowen  and  brocoli  are  clasied.  The  proper 
ftlrae  ibr  sowing  the  seed  of  brocoli  isin  the  latter 


end  of  May,  and  tranq;)lant  them  into  beds  when 
they  have  eicht  l«ives,  and  plant  them  out  about 
the  latter  endof  Jaly,  in  a  place  well  sheltered,  not 
under  the  drip  of  tre^  in  a  soil  rather  liffht  than 
otherwise.  About  December,  it  is  said,  they  will 
have  purple  heads,  which  are  eaten,  though  i  my* 
self  ooula  never  make  them  head  before  March. 
The  distance  these  require  is  about  two  feet  every 
way,  though  more  wouhi  do  better,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  ground.  The  Roeaan  brocoli  is  the  pro- 
per sort  to  cultivate,  otherwise  called  the  Italian 
brocoli.  When  you  cut  the  flowen  or  heads,  cut 
to  about  five  or  six  inches  of  the  stem,  and  before 
they  are  boil^,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  after  hav- 
ing  washed  them,  boil  them  in  a  clean  cloth  and 
serve  them  up  with  butter,  as  cauliflowera  are. 
The  stems  will  eat  like  asparagus  and  the  heads 
like  cauliflowers. 

The  common  whitb  cabbaok,  etqntaia  atbtL 
IS  tbeproper  sort  for  winter.  It  is  long  sided  and 
flat.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  Aprilor  Mareh. 
and  if  they  should  grow  lonff  shanked,  they  should 
be  pricked  out  untiithe  middle  of  May,  when  they 
are  to  be  transplanted  to  stand  at  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  distant  from  one  another,  and  three  and 
a  half  row  from  row.  Three  things  are  necessary 
to  cabbages  as  well  as  other  vegetables;  to  bo  wa- 
tered in  a  dry  season,  hilled  up  if  the^  grow  long 
shanked,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which  draw  the 
nourishment  from  the  plants  and  make  them  spin*- 
die.  In  November,  take  up  your  cabbages  by  the 
roots,  and  plant  them  under  a  ridge  of  earth  with 
the  tops  of  their  heads  to  the  south,  covering  the 
stem  entirely,  and  this  will  protect  them  the  whole 
winter.  If  they  are  hard  and  compact  when  thus 
placed  out,  they  will  be  sufficiently  protected;  and 
though  the  outside  leaves  may  be  affected  by  the 
frost,  yet  tike  hearts  will  remain  entire. 

The  SAYOT  cabbages,  which  are  esteeihed 
best  when  pinched  by  the  frost,  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  white,  only  thev  may  be 
planted  nearer  one  another,  not  being  a  lonji:  sort. 

The  battbrssa  cabbagb  is  the  eariiest  of 
all,  and  head  in  a  short  time,  and  buret  if  not  cut 
loon. 

But  the  svoab  loaf,  which  rs  the  finest,  wiM 
remain  a  considerable  time.  These  should  be 
Sown  every  month,  and  transplanted  every  season. 

The  bobeoolb,  is  treated  Hke  the  white  cab- 
bage and  need  not  be  above  a  foot  asunder.  These 
are  tough  till  the  frost  has  made  them  tender. 

There  is  a  cabbage  which  is  called  the  rcssia 
kind.  They  are  veiy  small,  and  soon  degenerate, 
if  the  seed  is  not  changed. 

There's  a  Trmivip  cabbagb,  which  being 
very  strong  is  fit  only  Ibr  soup. 

The  seed  of  the  ccrlbb  colbwort  are  to  be 
sown  in  July,  about  twelve  inches  asunder. 

There  is  a  musk  cabbagb,  moschumokus,  re- 
markable Ibr  its  tasting  like  musk,  and  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  manner.  I  have  met  with 
these  in  Virginia;  but  Miller  says  they  are  noi 
propagated  much  in  England,  though  the  most 
delicious. 

The  common  colbw^rts,  should  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  July  and  tratispranted.  There  is  a 
perennial  colewort,  which  will  in  poor  land  remain 
four  yean,  but  in  rich  not  above  two,  b<!lbre  they 
go  to  seed.    In  order  to  save  the  seed  of  cabbage, 
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they  (Should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  l>9ovem- 
ber,  and  put  under  a  hedge  or  other  sheltered  place, 
buried  op  to  the  middle  of  ihe  cabbage,  and  in  the 
•pring  they  will  begin  to  sprout  and  produce  their 
seed.  II  the  seaiion  should  be  dry,  they. should  be 
assisted  with  moisture,  and  the  stems  should  be 
supported.  When  the  pods  begin  to  be  brown, 
cut  off'  the  extreme  part  of  every  branch  or  shoot. 
When  your  seeds  are  ripe  they  should  becutoffand 
thrashed  out,  when  dry,  and  put  into  bags.  By 
planting  the  several  sorts  of  cabbages  together,  as 
white  and  red,  &c.  there  is  a  commixture  of  the 
effluvia  of  each,  and  each  are  vitiated,  which  is 
the  reason.  Miller  imagines,  why  seed  so  soon  de- 
generates in  gardens,  as  gardeners  are  either  neg- 
hgeni  or  unskilful  in  this  particular,  too  generally. 

Cauliflowers  must  be  sown  critically  to  a 
day,  or  else  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  success 
of  them.  I  cannot,  nor  dp  I  find  any  one  else  ca- 
pable of  assigning  a  good  reason  for  this,  but  the 
experience  of  this  country,  as  well  as  England, 
verifies  the  proposition.    We  must  iherelore  re- 


ihey  grew,  hilled  them  up  with  the  best  mould. 
This  method  answered. the  purpose  of  transplan- 
tation, for  the  clay  repressed  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  warmth  ot'  tlie  dung  afforded  them 
just  heat  enough  to  live  by,  as  they  might  without 
it  perish  for  want  of  nourishment.  I  have  Ibucd  my- 
self this  method  succeed  the  besL  Virgin  mould  is 
preferable  to  every  other  sort.  The  gardeners  near 
London  have  wholly  abandoned  ine  practice  of 
watering  their  cauliflower  plants  in  the  summer,  as 
a  thing  very  injurious  to  them;  and  Mr.  Miller  co- 
incides in  opinion  with  them.  Radishes  or  spinach 
sown  among  the  cauliflowers,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  them,  will  preserve  them  from  the  fly,  being 
a  more  agreeable  food  to  that  destructive  animal. 
When  your  cauliflowers  begin  to  flower,  the  inner 
leaves  should  be  broke  over  them,  otherwise  the 
sun  will  soil  their  snowy  color;  and  as  they  spread, 
the  larger  leaves  should  be  served  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  pin  the  outer  leaves  with  a  stick; 
but  this  is  a  malpractice,  because  it  often  binds  Xh^ 
flower,  so  that  it  cannot  grow  to  that  size  it  otherwise 
might  do.    In  November,  when  you  have  appre- 


ceive  this  fact  as  we  do  many  others,  rest  ourselves  hensions  as  to  the  approach  of.  intense  frosts,  take 


satisfied  that  the  thing  certainly  exists,  though  the 
mode  of  existence  is  an  impenetrable  secret  to  us. 
Miller  says,  that  for  spring  cauliflowers  the  seed 
should  be  sown  on  the  tenth  or  twellih  of  Au- 
.gust;  but  in  Virginia  the  twelflh  day  of  Septem- 
ber is  the  proper  time,  which  is  much  the  same  as 
in  Enijland,  allowing  for  the  difierence  of  climate, 
the  ratio  of  which  ought  to  be  a  month  sooner  in  the 
spring,  and  the  same  later  in  the  fall;  our  summer 
months  being  so  intensely  hot  in  this  place,  they 
should  continue  until  the  20th  of  October,  where 
they  are  to  remain  all  the  winter  protected  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  the  plants  should  be  drawn, 
and  planted  in  a  good  spot  of  ground  for  a  crop, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  Miller  says; 
but  I  think  six  much  better,  on  account  of  the  earth 
it  takes  to  hill  them  up  when  rampant.    Garden- 
ers are  divided  with  regard,  to  the  manner  of 
preserving  tbem  in  winter  and  after  they  are 
planted  out  in  Februaiy.    Glasses  are  generally 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  gardening,  as  most  pro- 
per; but  latter  experience  seems  to  contradict  this 
position,  because  they  make  tho  plant  spindle, 
which  is  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against  m  cauli- 
flowers, as  they  have  a  natural  tendency  towards 
luxuriancy;  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  boxes,  pyra- 
midically  formed,  answer  the  purpose  much  better, 
for  they  equally  protect  the  plants  from  frost,  afibrd 
them  full  room  to  germinate,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  not  draw  them  to  such  an  inordinate  length  as 
glasses  arc  apt  to  do,  even  with  the  best  manage- 
ment.   In  order  to  have  cauliflowers  in  the  fall, 
,  you  should  sow  your  seed  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
April,  and  transplant  them  into  beds  to  restrain 
their  growth,  and  in  July  fix  them  out  to  stand. 
As  they  grow  they  should  be  hilled  up,  otherwise, 
when  they  head,  the  winds  will  be  apt  to  injure 
them.    A  rich  light  soil  is  what  they  delight  in 
most.    Col.  Turner,  of  King  George,  who  was 
eminent  for  cauliflowers,  had  a  method  peculiar  to 
himself)  for  some  years,  of  manacring  them,  which 
succeeded  beyond  any  other.    He  dug  trenches 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  quite  down  to  the  clay. 
With  this,  he  mixed  with  a  spade  some  long  dung, 
into  which  he  put  his  plants  about  five  feet  asun- 


your  cauliflowers  up  by  the  roots,  in  a  morning. 
With  as  much  mould  as  you  can,  and  put  them  in 
the  ground,  in  a  hole  dus  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  well  sheltered  by  straw  or  thatching,  aa 
near  one  another  as  you  please,  and  cut  them  as 
you  have  occasion.  '  They  may  be  preserved  in 
this  manner  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter,  though 
they  acquire  an  earthy  taste  from  their  confined 
situation.  They  are  not  so  delicate  in  the  winter, 
or  fall,  as  they  arc  in  May;  notwithstanding  in  May 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  other  elegancies,  and  stand 
without  any  rival  in  the  fall.  That  face  must  be 
fair  indeed  that  shines  amongst  a  multitade  of* 
beauties,  which  too  often  eclipse  one  another. 
When  you  meet  with  a  cauliflower  whose  curd  is 
hard  and  white,  and  free  from  frothiness  about  the 
edges,  let  it  stand  for  seed;  and  as  the  flower  branch- 
es, remove  the  leaves  from  ofi'it,  and  fix  three  pret* 
ty  strong  stalks  at  equal  angles  about  it,  sur- 
rounded with  pack-thread  in  order  to  support  the 
branches,  which  might  be  otherwise  broke  by  the 
wind.  When  the  seed  are  ripe  cut  the  pods  ofl 
and  dry  them,  and  rub  them  out  as  you  do  cabbage 
seed.  I  have  been  told  that  seeds  cannot  be  raised 
in  this  country,  but  1  believe  the  contrary  may  be 
proved  by  a  proper  culture. 

Carrots,  Daucus,  (from  daiOf  gr.  to  bum|  from 
the  hot  taste.)  are  of  two  sorts,  the  orange  and 
white,  the  former  being  generally  used,  though 
the  latter  is  much  the  sweetest  kind.  To  have 
them  fine  in  the  spring,  sow  them  in  drills  about  two 
feet  distance,  for  the  convenience  of  weeding  them, 
about  the  latter  end  of  August;  and  when  they 
appear,  draw  them,  so  as  to  keep  them  about  four 
inches  asunder,  and  in  February  sow  again  for  the 
summer,  and  in  April  for  the  fall.  They  choose  a 
light  warm  soil,  and  should  never  be  dunged  with 
long  dung,  nay  it  is  thought  best  to  dung  the 
ground  the  year  before;  for  when  they  touch  dung 
or  meet  with  obstruction,  they  fork  immediately. 
The  seed  should  be  rubbed  before  sown,  to  get  rid 
of  the  husk  to  which  they  adhere.  Jt  should  be 
sown  in  a  calm  day,  as  the  seeds  are  very  light  and 
easily  blown  away.  They  should  be  trod  down 
when  sown,  and  raked  smoothly  over.  When  your 


,  ,  ,  , .carrots  appear  heady  above  ground,  they  should 
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be  trod,  that  they  may  grow  more  below  than 
above.  In  November  take  up  your  roots  and  put 
them  in  dry  sand,  and  you  may  use  them  as  occa- 
sion requires.  About  the  middle  of  February  plant 
out  one  of  the  most  flourishing  for  seed,  which 
when  ripe,  dry  in  the  sun  and  rub  out. 

Cxi»ERT,  Apium,  (quod  apea  eo  gaudeantf  or 
from  jfpeXy  because  the  ancients  made  crowns  of 
it,)  is  one  of  the  species  of  parsley.  At  first  I  was 
furprised  to  find  this,  but  upon  examining  the  two 
plants  there  is  in  many  particulars  a  characteristi- 
cal  likeness.    Celery  is  the  j^um  dulce,  Celtri 
Italarwn^  the  seed  of  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
successive  manner  to  have  it  fine  for  any  time,  for 
after  it  is  blanched  it  will  not  remain  good  longer 
than  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  but  will  rot  or  grow 
pipy.    Let  the  first  sowing  then  be  in  March, 
the  second  about  a  fortnight  after,  r.  e.  the  last  of 
March,  the  third  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  fourth  about  the  bemnning  of  May.    In  about 
three  weeks  or  a  montn,  the  seed  will  come  up, 
and  if  your  plants  grow  stout,  as  probably  they 
will  in  good  land,  you  must  transplant  them  into 
beds,  and  in  June  those  of  the  first  sowing  will  be 
fit  to  put  out  for  blanching,  and  the  rest  should 
be  alao  put  out  as  they  appear  strong  enough  to 
sustain  a  removal.     When  they  are  transplanted 
ibr  fruit,  dig  a  trench  by  a  line  about  ten  inches 
wide  and  eight  or  nine  deep,  loosening  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  and  levelling  it;  and  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  should  be  laid  on  the  sides  for 
the  convenience  of  earthing.     These  trenches 
should  be  about  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants 
should  stand  six  inches  distant  trom  one  another, 
in  a  straight  row,  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
ipvhen  planted  out.    As  the  plants  grow  up,  they 
should  be  carefully  earthed  up  in  a  dry  season,  else 
they  will  rot,  not  above  the  crown  or  heart  of  the 
plant,  and  in  a  light  rich  soil,  they  will  grow  to 
twenty  inches  in  height,  but  in  poor  land  will  not 
exceed  ten.    Your  first  plantation  should  be  in  a 
moist  soil,  bdt  not  the  latter,  because  the  nridiiion- 
al  wet  of  the  winter  will  rot  your  plants.   The  sun 
is  a  great  enemy  to  celery,  when  it  is  very  hot, 
wherefore  I  would  recommend  the  covering  of 
your  plants  with  brush  at  all  seasons  of  tneir 
growth  whilst  the  weather  is  hot,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.    When 
you  desire  to  raise  seed,  draw  one  or  more  of  your 
flourishing  plants,  and  plant  it  out  in  the  spring,  let 
it  be  supported  a^inst  the  winds,  and  in  August 
the  seed  will  be  ripe,  which  should  be  then  cut  up, 
dried,  beat  out  and  preserved  in  bags. 


plants  drawn  and  treated  as  is  direeted  in  the  cul- 
ture of  ccu'rots.  Where  you  breed  rabbits,  it  may  be 
sown  in  the  fields;  hares  and  rabbits  being  remarka* 
biy  fond  of  it,  will  resort  to  it  from  great  distances. 
It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  to  preserve  sheep  from  the 
rot  by  feeding  twice  a  week  on  ihis  herb,  about  two 
hours  each  time.  If  intended  for  the  table,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,*  if  for  me* 
dicinal  purpose  and  rabbits,  about  the  latter  end 
of  Februaiy  in  England,  but  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  Virginia.  The  gardeners  have  an  ad- 
age as  to  this  plant,  that  the  **6eed  goes  nine  times 
to  the  devil  before  it  comes  up,"  alluding  to  the 
length  of  time  it  lies  in  tlie  ground  before  it  germi- 
nates, which  is  generally  six  weeks.  In  this  it  re* 
sembles  celery,  as  also  in  its  fbliaffe,  and  the  head 
where  the  seed  is  produced.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  parsley,  but  these  I  have  mentk>ned  seem 
the  most  useful  and  particular. 


Cklkriac,  Apium  dulce  degener,  radice  rapacea^ 
{Tamip-rooiedy)  is  to  be  treated  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  celery,  except  that  the  drills  of 
these  should  be  shallower,  as  this  plant  does  not 
exceed  ten  inches  in  height,  and  requires  but  one 
earthing.  The  excellence  of  this  consists  iri  the 
size  of  its  root,  which  is  oAen  as  large  as  turnips. 
In  summer,  water  your  plants,  if  the  season  is  dry; 
and  in  winter  cover  them  with  haulm,  or  any  open 
covering,  to  protect  them  from  frosts. 

Parsl'Bt,  Jtpiun  hqften8$,  uu  pitro8§Unumy 
^hdgOy  if  intended  for  the*-*able,  should  be  sown  in 
dolls  pretty  thiek,  in  light  nch  land,  but  if  for  me- 
dicinal use^  (the  roots  being  prescribed  on  many 
4icc««ons,)  the  seed  should  be  sown  thin,  and  the 


Cucumber,  Qicumts,  from  C^nxrfttnr,  abound- 
ing, because  this  plant  is  very  pliable  and  crooked, 
is  esteemed  in  its  season  the  most  refreshing  and 
delicate  of  all  vegetables,  there  are  three  sorts; 
Ist.  Oucumis  Botivus  ou/garts,  malmo  fructu  Buble- 
teo»    2d.  Cucumis  fructu  albo,  the  white  cucum- 
ber. 3d.  CucuTms  obkmgus.  The  first  is  the  com- 
mon sort  most  in  use,  amongst  which  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  size,  length,  &c.    The  second  is 
cultivated  in  Holland  chiefly,  and  the  last  sort  is 
cultivated  only  in  curious  gardens,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  length  and  fewness  of  seed.  As  there 
are  three  sorts,  so  there  are  three  seasons  for  cu- 
cumbers; the  first  id  eariy,  in  hot-beds,  the  second 
is  the  middle  crop,  under  glasses,  and  the  third  is 
fyr  pickling.  Although  many  are  ambitious  of  hav- 
ing early  Iruit,  yet  it  is  certain  that  cucumbers  are 
not  wholesome  till  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  for 
being  pent. up  in  hot  beds,  they  inspire  a  confined 
watery  air,  which  must  necessarily  make  the  plant 
crude  and  unhealthful.    Towards  the  latter  end  of 
January,  if  you  require  cucumbers  in  April,  you 
are  to  get  about  two  loads  of  long  dung,  which 
will  be  sufiicient  for  a  moderate  family,  and  mix- 
ing it  with  some  sea-coal  ashes,  you  are  to  lay  it 
in  a  heap  about  three  leet  thick.    In  about  four  or 
five  days  the  dung  will  begin  to  heat,  and  then  you 
must  take  off  part  of  the  top,  laving  it  flat  on  the 
sides  of  your  heap,  and  put  on  aoout  two  inches  of 
good  earth,  which  must  be  covered  with  your 
glasses.    In  a  day  or  two  after  when  you  find  the 
earth  pretty  warm,  put  your  seeds  in  the  earth 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  keep  it  close 
covered  with  the  glass  all  nicht  and  in  bad  wea- 
ther, and  the  glass  should  be  also  covered  with 
mat.  In  three  or  four  days,  the  plants  will  appear, 
upon  which  you  are  to  make  a  bed  for  a  single 
light  on  the  adjoining  heap  of  dung,  covering  the 
top  about  three  inches  thick  with  mould,  into 
which  you  are  to  put  your  plants,  at  about  two 
inches  distance  each  way,  observing  to  put  them 
into  the  earth  almost  up  to  their  seed  leaves.    In 
24  hours  your  plant  will  take  root,  and  you  are  to 
give  it  w'hat  air  you  can  without  injorv,  turning 
the  glass  upside  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or 
wiping  off  the  water  that  it  condensed  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  is  very  pernicious  when  it  drops  on 
your  plants.  You  are  to  water  your  plants,  though 
moderately,  and  your  water  should  be  as  near  the 
temperature  of  the  air  In  which  plant  exists,  as' 
possible  and  as  the  plants  advance,  support  their 
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■hanki  with  a  iitUe  diy  silled  earth,  which  will 
much  aaiiet  them.  If  your  heat  10  too  intenee  run 
a  stick  into  the  middle  of  the  dung,  through  the 
■ides  of  the  heap  in  two  or  three  placesi  which 
will  give  vent  to  the  steam.  If  it  be  too  slack,  co- 
ver the  sides  of  your  heap  with  more  litter. 
When  the  3d  or  rough  leaf  appears,  you  aae 
to  prepare  another  heap,  in  which  you'. are  to 
make  holes  about  a  loot  deep  and  eight  or  nine 
inches  over,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  light  fresh 
earth,  and  in  these,  in  four  or  fivedays,  you  trans* 
plant  your  plants,  observing  to.  water  them  as  be* 
lore,  and  to  put  four  plants  into  each,  with  their 
roots  sloping  toward  the  centre,  lest  they  should 
get  to  the  dung  and  be  injured  by  it.  You  should 
avoid  keeping  your  glasses  too  close,  ibr  the 
steam  may  cause  such  a  damp  as  will  very  much 
injure  the  plants.  Your  plants  tending  upwards 
when  they  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  should  be 
fi>rked  down,  and  when  you  weed  them,  hold  the 
leaves  very  gently  with  one  hand  and  weed  them 
with  the  other.  Pulling  off  the  male  blossom  is 
not  recommended,  neither  is  pruning  the  vines; 
but  if  your  glasses  are  filled  with  too  much  vine, 
you  ought  to  draw  out  one  of  the  plants,  provided 
It  is  not  matted  with  those  you  intend  to  stand. 
Whenever  your  bed  loses  its  t^eat  in  any  degree, 
it  ought  to  be  repaired;  and  though  the  plant  de- 
lights in  heatj  ^et  you  must  cover  your  classes 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  and  hot«  Tn  wa- 
tering these  beds,  you  must  throw  the  waler  all 
over  the  vines,  but  not  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  ibr 
the  drops  will  collect  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  locus, 
blister  and  ruin  the  plants.  And  as  at  this  season 
you  have  often  cold  nights^  you  should  preserve 
the  heat  of  the  beds;  and  from  this  management 
your  cucumbers  will  last  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  your  second  crop  will  come  to  hear. 
The  management  of  the  second  crop  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  the  former,  only  you  must 
raise  your  glasses  oftener  as  the  weather  will  be 
warmer,  and  your  seeds  are  to  be  put  into  the 
ground  in  March  or  April.  Miller  directs  that 
beds  of  dung  should  be  made  lor  the  second  crop 
AS  well  as  the  first,  and  the  same  culture  observed, 
but  I  believe  if  your  seeds  are  sown  in  April  in 
rich  light  hills  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  with 
glasses,  it  will  answer  just  as  well,  provided  you 
keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  watered  with 
temperate  water.  Most  people  are  fond  of  gath- 
ering their  seed  from  the  first  early  fruit,  leaving 
one  cucumber  only  on  a  vine,  nearest  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  and  this  is  a  good  wav.  In  August 
your  seeds  will  be  ripe  enough,  and  then  cut  open 
the  cucumber  and  put  pulp  and  seed  into  a  tub 
there  to  remain  8  or  10  oays,  stirring  them  every 
day  to  the  bottom  with  a  stick;  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  pour  water  into  the  tub,  and  bysiirring  it 
often,  and  repeating  it,  the  scum  will  rise  to  the 
top  and  your  seed  subside,  which  are  to  be  dried 
and  put  into  a!  bag,  and  are  best  when  tliree  or 
ibur  years  old»  zour  seed  that  are  intended  for 
pickles,  should  be  sown  'in  May,  about  nice  in  a 
hill,  and  in  five  or  six  days  they  will  appear  above 
ground;  and  for  about  a.week  afier,  till  the.  plant 
has  made  some  progress,  are  ywy  liable  to  be  disr 
stroyed  by  sparrows,  they  being  very  ibnd  of 
them.  Leave  onlv  four  or  five  of  the  most  vioo- 
rous  plants  in  a  hill^  and  observe  to  water  in  a  dry 
season,  and  keep  the  ground  about  them  loeae  and 
free  from  weeds.    The  earth  shotild  be  laid  muDd 


your  plants  in  the  form  of  a  basiik,  to  hold  the 
water  that  is  given  them,  and  take  care  that  your 
plants  don't  interweave  with  one  another,  and  if 
any  plants  appear  fading,  or  declining,  poll  them 
up.  Fifty  holes  is  tt£  number  advised,  from 
whence  you  may  expect  to  gather  about  two  thou* 
sand  in  the  season.  Miller  mentions  the  potting 
your  plants  into  baskets,  when  they  are  fit  to 
transplant,  filled  with  earth,  ^hich  may  be  remov-> 
ed  with  the  plants  in  them,  into  other  hot  beds 
with  great  security,  by  which  meahs  you  have  a 
crop  much  earlier  than  in  the  method  befbre  men- 
tioned. If  cucumbers  are  stuck  as  you  do  peas, 
they  will  run  to  a  great  height,  and  will  b^ar  till 
the  hosts  destroy  them. 

Currants,  or  corivths,  socaHed  from  a 
near  resemblance  to  a  Corinthian  grape,  (ribi$  6y 
thejbaionUU)  have  many  species,  but  the  two 

Erincipal  are  the  red,  and  white  of  which  the 
hitch  sorts  are  chiefiy  propagated  in  England. 
They  are  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  olanted 
in  the  fall,  (September)  and  are  directed  to  re* 
main  two  years,  when  they  are  to  be  removed  into 
beds,  and  planted  in  rows  ten  feet  asunder,  and 
four  feet  from  each  other*  But  the  eottiDCSwill 
succeed  as  weU  if  planted  in  a  rich  light  oed  to 
stand  without  any  removal  at  till.  They  will 
grow  either  against  waUs,  pales,  or  espallen.  If 
some  are  planted  agaiOst  a  south  wall  of  io  a 
warm  place,  and  others  in  a  oolder  situation  tinder 
a  north  wall,  the  fruit  will  last  a  long  time^aa 
there  will  be  a  succession.  The  fruit  grows  on  the 
former  year's  wood,  on  small  snags,  which  eome 
out  of  the  old  wood;  wherefore,  in  pnining,  these 
snags  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  young 
shoots  shortened  io  proportion  to  their  strength. 
In  pruning,  cut  oflTthe  ola  wood,  and  not  in  heads* 
I  find  no  directions  as  to  keeping  them  on  single 
stalks,  but  I  believe  this  method  is  best.  They 
will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  eten  under  trees, 
though  the  open  air  is  best  Your  plantation 
must  be  renewed  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

Chamomils,  Quanomelumf  (from  fiulon,  gr.  an 
apple,  because  it  has  the  scent  of  one/)  or  ifn- 
{Aemts,  as  its  called  by  Dr.  Linneus.  There  are 
difierent  species,  but  the  ChrnnomeJium  odoro/m- 
mwnrepenBjfloTt  nmplictj  is  the  sort  chiefly  pro- 
pagated. It  is  used  medicinally,  and  in  making 
green  walks  or  edgings;  the  method  of  planting  is, 
to  separate  the  roots,  as  they  grow  very  close,  and 
prick  each  root  into  poor  land,  about  ten  inches 
asunder,  in  the  month  of  March;  they  will  quickly 
stretch  tliemselves  into  contact  with  each  other, 
and  as  the  flowers  ripen,  they  should  be  gathered 
and  dried.  When  thick,  'tis  apt  to  rot  in  the  win- 
ter, so  that  it  ought  now  and  then  to  be  thinned. 

Celardivb,  Majui  CheKdoniumj  is  a  medidnel 
herb,  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  several 
varieties  are  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed,  and 
the  plants  will  cast  their  seeds,  and  keep  you  con- 
stant iy  with  a  stock  of  young  plants  without 
further  trouble.  It  is  an  annual  celandine;  the  lef« 
fer  is  a  ranuneulua. 

CitART,  Sdareoj  from  Alerss,  gr.  hard,  because 
it  has  a  hard  stalk.  These  are  propagated  either 
from  the  seed  in  a  light  soil,  or  parting  the  rooia 
and  planting  them  out  at  Miehaefmas,  about  eigh* 
teen  inches  asoader;  these  will  last  many  yearn. 
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Cqmwuxy,  Sipt^ytwoh  from  tun  p:  cunt  and 
fito  gr,  to  grow  to,  as  it  is  verj^  good  in  h^ng  of 
wounds,  it  being  a  vulnerary,  is  to  be  propagated 
hy  parting  the  root  and  planting  them  in  the  iait, 
eignteen  inches  asunder,  or  from  the  seed.  Tis 
hardy,  will  grow  any  where,  and  wUl  last  long. 

Cabssbs,  watbr,  if  not  Bysymbriim,  grow  in 
standing  water,  and  may  be  propagated  by  throw- 
ing the  seed  in  a  standing  water,  and  not  cutting 
it  the  fifBt  year.  From  its  agreeable  warm  taste, 
it  is  much  esteemed  in  Kngland,  and  is  very  good 
eating  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  is  a  great  diuretic. 

Cbsss,  Ihjdiav,  yaaturtium  indicum  nana 
torin^ntumy  becyaoae  the  seed  when  bruised  is  apt 
to  cause  sneezing,  known  to  the  botaoistB,  by  the 
Dame  of  aerivioloj  a  sharp  violet,  should  be  sown 
in  April  or  March,  being  extremely  tender.  If 
stuck,  they  will  climb  a  great  height,  and  will  last 
till  the  frost  come,  and.  then  totSly  perish.  It  tii| 
thought  the  flower  is  superior  to  a  radish  in  flavor, 
and  IS  eat  in  salads  or  without.  My  method  is  to 
plant  the  seeds  in  hills  three  in  a  hill,  leaving  a 
•pace  in  the  middle  to  put  the  stick,  on  which 
they  are  to  grow,  and  1  have  ibund  they  succeed 
very  well  in  a  rich  light  soil. 

EipKCAmpakib,  ffel^iymf  is  a  medicinal  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  much  used  bv  the  apotheca- 
ries, it  may  be  propagated  from  the  seeds,  which 
are  to  be  ptantea  just  when  ripe,  about  ten  inches 
Munder,  and  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  sue* 
ceeding  spring  when  they  will  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  conquer  all  weeds.  Thev  may  likewise 
be  propagated  from  the  offsets  wiiU  a  bud  at  the 
top;  they  are  to  be  put  in  a  hole  unbent,  and  jthe 
eaurtb  thrown  over  the  crown  of  the  plant  with  the 
(bot;  the  tops  are  killed  in  winter,  but  they  revive 
in  the  apring. 

Eiroivs,  Endwia  ddwriwn.  Buceoryy  from 
Outros  gr.  a  place,  because  found  every  where, 
io  order  to  have  an  early  crop  should  be  sown  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  (thqiigh.it  is  apt  to  go  to 
seed  when  sown  early,)  ana  when  it  is  laige 
enough,  which  will  \^  probably  about  the  letter 
end  of  June,  plant  it  but  either  in  rich  trenches  as 
you  do  celery,  or  in  beds,  and  wbep  it  is  grown 
to  its  full  size,  tie  the  leaves  up,  and  earth  it  up  to 
the  crowfpi  of  the  plant  In  June  sow  more  seed 
than  July,  and  when  fit,  transplant  it  at  about  a(oot 
distance  as  is  before  directed.  .  When  you  tie  it  up 
observe  that  the  leaves  are  not  wet  ana  are  sound, 
because  if  tied  up  at  that  time  they  are  apt  to  rot. 
In  December  and  other  cold  months,  cover  the 
plants  with  pea  haulm,  boards  or  other  thing  that 
will  shelter  tnem;  otherwise,  the  fi'ost  will  destroy 
them.  In  J anuary  or  February,  or  rather  March, 
prick  out  twelve  of  the  most  flourishing  plants, 
and  they  will  run  to  seed  in  Jul  v,  though  1  believe 
if  they  am  permitted  to  stand  undisturbed  they 
will  seed  as  well.  It  does  not  last  above  a  month 
afler  being  tied  up.  In  February  ^  plants 
should,  with  a  flat  pointed  dibble,  be  put  into  the 
aide  of  a  trench,  with  the  crown  to  the  sun.    . 

£ecBAi.oT,  vide  eiveSf  under  title  Oniok. 

FcAinKBrjBW,  Mutricaria^  from  Mairix^  be- 
ing g9od  against  diseases  of  the  womb,  or  iPar- 


ihtnivm  from  Pafiheno9  gr,  a  virgin,  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  seed  or  roots;  if  the  former,  iLey 
should  be  sown  in  March,  and  if  the  latter  the 
roots  should  be  pricked  out  about  eight  inches 
asunder  in  May.  If  you  do  not  want  the  seed, 
cut  the  stems  ofi*  when  the  flowers  are  past,  as 
they  ollen  decav  the  roots. 

Fevnel,  IiBniculvm^  gr.  small  hav.  This 
may  be  propa^ted  from  seed,  or  the  plants,  as 
featherfew,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  keep  it  from  seeding;  because  it  will  overrun 
the  garden,  the  roots  being  very  strong,  and  con- 
tinues a  long  while  in  the  ground. 

,  Garligk,  AUivrnf  nidt  Oirioir. 

Gooseberry,  Oroffidaria,  by  some  C^tNX,  and 
by  others  Crispa,  because  villose  and  hairy. 
There  are  many  species  and  seminal  variation^ 
amongst  ihe  species  themselves  to  be  met  with, 
but  the  two  sorts  principally  cultivated  are  the 
hairy  gooseberry,  and  the  large  while  Dutch. 
They  are  propagated  from  the  suckeni  orcultihgs, 
but  the  latter  is  preierable,  as  they  produce  much 
better  roots  than  the  former,  which  are  apt  to  be 
woody.  Autumn,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  /all,  U 
the  proper  time  for  planilog  the  cuttings  out, 
taking  the  same  from  the  bearing  branches,  about 
eight  inches  in  len^h,  and  planting  three  inche# 
deep,  observing  to  nip  off*  all  the  under  branches, 
so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  bead  on  a  single  stalk;  in  Oc- 
tober, you  are  directed  to  remove  them  into  beds 
about  3  feet  asunder,  and  having  been  one  year  in 
the  nursery,  they  are  to  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  six  feet  asunder,  and 
eight,  row  from  row,  observing  to  prune  their  roots, 
and  all  the  lateral  branches  about  Michaelmas.  The 
London  gardeners  prune  their  bushes  and  cut 


shortening  them  to  about  ten  inches,  cutting  away 
all  the  irregular  ones;  by  this  culture,  I  doubt  not 
the  gooseberries  would  be  as  good  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  a  small  gooseberry  very  leafy,  and 
wnich  bears  its  leaves  and  fruit  a  long  time,  that 
Is,  not  worth  cultivation,  wherefore  I  would  ad- 
vise the  banishing  them  from  the  garden. 

Grouitd  ivt,  ffedera  ierre$iri8  or  Gkekoma, 
will  grow  in  any  shady  place,  where  the  roots  are 
transplanted}  and  will  overspread  the  ground  tf 
not  restrained. 

UoRSjB  RAD19H.  CodcUarxa^  fi^m  CockUttve, 
lot :  a  spoon,  because  the  leaves  are  hollow  like  a 
spoon,  is  a  species  of  the.  scurvy  grass.  It  is  to 
be  propagated  firom  buds  or  cuttings  from  the  sides 
of^the  olaroots,  in  October  or  February,  the  form- 
er for  dry  land  and  the  latter  for  moist.  The  off- 
sets should  have  buds  on  their  crowns,  and  the 
heads  planted  out  should  be  about  two  inches  in 
length.  The  method  of  planting  them  is  in 
trenches  about. ten  .inches  deep,  about  five  distance 
each  way,  the  bud  upwards,  covering  them  up 
with  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trenches.  Then 
the  ground  is  to  be  levelled  with  a  rake,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  second  year  after  plant- 
ing the  roots  may  be  used;  the  first  year  the  roots 
are  very  slender.    When  you  have  cut  lioin  a 
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root,  and  separated  as  much  as  you  have  occasion 
for,  put  it  into  the  ground  again  with  the  head 
just  above  the  earth,  and  it  will  restore  itself,  if 
not  pulled  up  soon  after.  It  ought  to  be  planted 
in  very  rich  ground,  otherwise  it  will  not  flourish. 
This  method  of  planting  [  am  so  well  pleased 
with  that  I  never  had  any  horse  radish  in  my  gar- 
den, till  f  strictly  pursued  it,  and  I  advise  every 
one  to  ioliow  it. 

Honey-suckles,  Caprifolium,  because  the 
goats  eat  the  tender  plants.  The  red  is  the 
Italian,  tlie  pale,  English;  roots  or  cuttings  will 
produce  it.  The}'  may  be  removed  in  bloom  for 
ihe  sake  of  a  prospect,  and  replaced  when  out  of 
.bloom. 

Hyssop,  Hlssopits,  is  a  purging  or  cleansing 
plant,  for  in  the  Psalms  it  says,  "purge  me  with 
hyssop,"  and  though  the  hyssop  of  the  ancients  we 
are  ia  some  respect  unacquainted  with,  yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  low  plant,  for 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  described  all  plants  from 
the  cedar  to  the  hyssop.  If  propaoated  by  seed, 
they  should  be  sown  in  poor  dry  land  in  March,  in 
beds,  ^nd  when  fit  should  be  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  about  two  feet  asiinder.  If 
from  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  April 
or  May,  in  a  border  defended  fh)m  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  if  not  in  dunged 
ground,  which  makes  them  luxurious  and  feeble, 
tncy  will  resist  the  severest  weather.  The  win- 
ter is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  hyssop,  because  it 
is  much  demanded,  and  used  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, in  washings  and  purifications. 

• 

Lavender,  Lavendula,  a  lavendoj  because 
good  in  washings  and  bathing,  as  it  scents  the 
water  and  beautifies  the  flesh,  should  be  propa- 
gated from  the  cuttmgs  or  slips,  and  planted  out  in 
March  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  soil  suits  it  best,  will  give  it  more  aroma- 
tic smell,  and  that  it  will  resist  the  winters  here 
better  than  in  a  rich  soil. 

LiBTTUCEs,  LaducOf  from  laCy  milk,  thev  being 
of  a  milky  aubstante  which  is  emitted  when  the 
stalk  is  broke.  There  is  a  common  garden  lettuce 
which  is  sown  for  cutting  young  and  mixing  with 
other  small  salads,  and  is  the  cabbage  lettuce  de- 
generated, as  all  seed  will  do  that  is  saved  from  a 
lettuce  that  has  not  cabbaged  closely.  These  may 
be  sown  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  cabbage 
lettuce  should  be  sown  every  month, /to  have  a 
succession,  and  drawn  as  all  the  sorts  ought  to  be, 
to  stand  at  diflerent  distances,  and  these  should 
stand  at  about  ten  inches  asunder,  and  by  replant- 
ing those  that  are  drawn,  they  will  head  later  than 
those  which  stand,  by  which  means  you  may 
have  a  succession.  This  sort  of  lettuce  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  kinds  in  my  opinion.  It  is  most 
watery  and  flashy,  does  not  grow  to  the  size  that 
many  of  the  other  sorts  will  do,  and  very  soon 
runs  to  seed.  When  I  say  the  seed  is  to  besown 
every  month,  I  mean  only  the  growing  months, 
the  first  of  which  February  is  esteemed,  and  Au- 
gust the  last.  In  August  you  should  sow  your 
last  crop,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
in  October,  transplant  them  into  a  rich  border,  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a  box  with  a  lid,  which 


should  be  opened  every  morning  and  closed  in  the 
evening;  and  in  the  month  of  February  vou  will 
have  fine  loaled  lettuces.  Lettuce  is  a  haray  plant, 
particular  the  Dutch  brown,  and  will  stand  roost 
of  our  winters,  if  covered  only  with  peas  or  as- 
paragus haulm,  mats  or  straw.  In  order  to  have 
good  seed  you  should  make  choise  of  some  of 
your  best  cabbaged  and  largest  plants,  which  will 
run  up  to  seed,  and  should  be  secured  by  a  stick, 
stuck  into  the  ground;  and  different  sorts  should 
not  stand  together,  for  the  farina  tvill  intermix 
and  prejudice  each  other,  and  none  but  good 
plants  should  be  together  for  seed;  experience  has 
shown  that  the  bad  will  vitiate  the  good,  and  the 
seed  from  the  plants  that  have  stood  the  tvinter 
are  best.  The  seed  is  good  at  two  years  old,  and 
will  grow  at  three  if  carefully  preserved. 

The  CiLiciA,  impenal  white,  and  upright  Cot 
Lettuce,  should  be  sown  in  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  and  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  stand. 
Miller  says,  18  inches  at  least  distance  from  each 
other,  but  thinks  two  feet  much  better. 

The  Egyptian  green  Cha,  «ni  the  VenaUles 
upright  Cos  and  Cilicia,  are  most  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land as  the  sweetest  and  finest,  though  the  impe- 
rial wants  not  its  advocates.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
give  it  the  preference  for  three  reasons,  the  first  is, 
that  it  wasnes  by  far  the  easiest  of  any.  Second, 
that  it  will  remain  longer  before  it  goes  to  seed 
than  any  other  except  the  Dutch  brown;  and  last- 
ly, that  it  is  the  crispest  and  most  delicious  of 
tnem  all. 

The  Dutch  brown,  and  green  capuchin,  afe 
very  hardy,  will  stand  the  winters  best,  and  re- 
main in  the  heat  of  summer  three  weeks  longer 
than  any  before  they  go  to  seed,  which  renders 
them  valuable,  though  they  are  not  so  handsome 
or  elegant  a  lettuce  as  any  of  the  former.  They 
ma^  he  sown  as  the  common  garden  lettuce  in  the 
spnng,  and  in  August  as  before. 

The  Aleppo  and  Rohait  lettuce  cabbage  the 
soonest  of  any,  and  may  t>e  propagated  for  that 
reason;  the  first  is  a  very  spotted  lettuce.  Col.  Lud- 
well  gave  me  some  of  the  seed,  but  it  did  not 
please  me  so  well  as  the  other  more  commoa 
sorts;  all  ttYe  seed  on  a  stalk  will  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  so  you  must  cut  your  stalk  ^hen  some 
of  the  first  seed  are  ripe.  Mice  are  very  fond  of 
the  seed.  Some  lettuces  show  a  disposition  to 
head  without  assistance,  these  should  not  be 
touched,  but  where  they  throw  their  leaves  back 
they  should  be  tied  up,  though  that  restrains  them 
from  growing  to  a  great  size.  Thev  will  not 
flourish  but  in  rich  land,  and  if  dunged,  the  dung 
should  not  be  very  low,  because  the  root  of  a  let- 
tuce will  not  go  down  so  low  as  the  dung  is  com* 
monly  spitted  into  the  ground.  The  time  for 
gathering  the  seed  is  when  the  plants  show  their 
down.  Transplanting  it  is  said  contributes  to- 
wards cabbaging,  but  they  will  cabbage,  from  my 
experience,  every  bit  as  well  without.  By  trans- 
planting you  retard  the  growth,  and  by  that  means 
may  have  a  succession. 

Marjokam,  winter,  pot,  and  wild,  Origanum^ 
from  Oros  gr.  a  mountain  and  ganumai  gr,  to  re- 
joice, because  it  delights  in  a  mountainoufl  soil. 
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Thm  may  be  propagated  either  Iroin  the  seed,  cat- 
liogSi  or  parttBg  their  roots  ia  the  spriog,  and  if 
kept  dear  Irom  the  weeds,  will  stand  a  Dumber  of 
yeara. 


Maksh  MAI.1.OW1  AUhna  gr.  from  Jtlihm  gr, 
wudieament  These  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  Maieh,  and  transpJanted  into  pots  or  etoe- 
wheie)  or  from  cuttings  planted  in  May,  in  a  light 
soil  andsbaded. 

Miirr,  MtathOf  from  msrw,  the  mind,  because 
it  strengthens  the  mind.  These  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  spring,  by  parting  the  roots  or  cattinffs, 
and  planted  six  mches  atmnder;  otherwise  ue 
note  mat  into  one  another  and  destroy  themselves 
in  three  years. 


MkIiOhb,  from  Mmlon  gr.  apple  because  of  its 
/ragraney.    The  Italians  call  it  laUo,  from  wiUe  a 
tlioasand,  because  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  good. 
There  are   but  three  sorts  of  melons  that  Miller 
says  are  worth  cultivating,^  the  Portugal  or  pocket 
melon,  which  is  small  and  round,  the  Oantaieupe 
melon,  and  the  Zatta  melon;  the  green  fleshed 
melon,  and  the  netted  wrought  melon,  he  does 
not  esteem,  though  I  have  found  them  very  deli- 
<aoQ8  in  this  country.     There  is  a  rough  knotty 
mekm  called  the  JDiarbekr,  from  a  province  be- 
longing to  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia,  which  is 
reckoned  the  most  exquisite  oi'  aH  melons,  which 
have  been  broo^t  to  great  perlection  here,  and 
which  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  Miller,  probably 
because  it  has  been  brought  into  England  since 
(he  put>lication  of  his  dictionary^,  unless  ii  is  the 
Zatta  melon.   The  Portugal  melon  has  t>een  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  King  Charles'  melon,  because 
he  used  to  carry  one  in  his  pocket,  and  also 
]>ormer^8  melon,  because  brought  from  Portugal 
by  a  general  of  that  name.    The  Cuutaleupe  ori- 

S\n9uy  came  iirom  Armenia  on  the  coniioes  0/ 
ersia,  but  took  its  name  from  CantaJeupe,  a  pro- 
vince about  six  miles  Irom  Rome,  where  they  pro- 
duce the  best.  It  is  known  ail  over  Europe,  by 
the  simple  name  of  the  Oantaieupe  melon,  and 
agrees  with  all  stomachs  and  palates.  I'he  Zatta 
melon  is  greatly  esteemed  in  Florence,  Italy,  &c. 
It  is  small,  deeply  Itirrowed,  rough  and  waned, 
and  ceiupressed  at  the  ends.  Melons  should 
never  grow  near  one  another,  if  of  diifurent  sorts, 
or  by  any  means  near  gourds,  cucumbers,  &c.  be- 
cause the  lariaa  of  one  will  impregnate  the  other, 
spoil  the  relish  of  the  fruit,  and  make  ihem  de- 
generate. Melon  seed  should  not  t>e  sown  belbre 
three  years  old,  ami  though  they  will  grow  at  ten 
or  twelve  years,  yet  they  should  uot  be  propaguled 
after  mT  years.  The  early  melon  is  oi  I  ittle  vul  ue; 
the  middle  oi^  June  is  early  enough.  In  order  to 
have  a  proper  succession,  the  seed  should  bo  ^owu 
at  least  at  two  diilerent  seasons,  uboui  the  auiidle 
i3€  February  if  seasonable  weather,  if  not,  che  lat- 
ter end.  1  he  second  sowing  should  be  in  March, 
and  the  third  in  May  which  last  will  yield  a  crop 
in  August,  and  last  till  October.  The  early  sow- 
ings stiould  be  covered  with  oil-paper  in  prelerence 
to  glasses.  The  culture  of  melons  and  pliinting 
them  out  is  the  same  with  cucumbere,  to  which 
we  reler.  The  compost  used  by  the  Duicli  and 
German  gardeners,  tor  raelons,  is  o\'  hHZtM  loam, 
one-third  part,  of  the  scouring  of  ditches,  ponds, 
&c.  the  same,  and  a  third  pan  of  rotten  dung  all 
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mixed  together,  and  mellowed  by  beingfivquently 
turned  over  and  kept  twelve  months,  ^ut  Miller 
prefers  two-third  of  fresh  gentle  loam  and  one- 
third  of  rotten  neat's  dung,  kept  together  a  year, 
and  often  turned.    It  will  take  about  fifteen  good 
wheel-barrows  of  dun^  to  a  light.    Melons  of  aH 
sorts,  but  particular  tne  Oantaieupe,  should  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  third  or  rough  leaf  ap- 
pears.   These  seeds  do  well  to  be  sown  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  cucumber  bed.    One  plant  is 
enough  ibr  a  light.     Watering  is  very  requisite, 
but  in  much  smafler  quantities  than  ibr  cucambersi 
and  the  water  shoold  be  laid  on  at  a  distance  from 
the  stems.     When  the  plant  has  four  leaves,  the 
top  of  the  plant  should  be  pinched  off,  in  order  to 
Ibrce  out  the  lateral  branches.    It  must  not  be  cut 
or  bruised;  that  wounds  the  plant,  and  takes  a  con- 
sklerable  time  to  heal.    The  roots  of  melons  ex- 
tend a  ^^reat  way,  and  often  perish  after  the  fhiit 
is  set,  tor  want  of  room;  wherefore  MiHer  advises 
that  your  beds  be  twelve  feet,  and  when  your 
frames  are  filled  with  vine,  to  raise  it  so  as  to  let 
the  vines  run  under  them.    When  the  lateral 
branches,  w^  m  the  gaidenera  eall  them,  nnners, 
have  two  or  three  joints,  their  tops  should  be  also 
pinched  oft,  and  when  your  Ihiit  is  set,  examine 
the  vines  and  pull  all  off,  except  one  ro  a  runner^ 
leaving  at  most  about  eight  to  a  vine,  and  pinch 
off  the  end  of  the  nmner  about  three  joints  fix>m 
the  fruit;  notwithstanding  these  are  pinched  off, 
th«re  will  new  nmners  appear,  and  these  shouki  be 
also  taken  away.    If.  the  ground  is  not  too  wet 
and  moist,  the  lower  the  plants  are  the  better,  and 
if  you  plant  in  a  bed,  let  your  trenches  be  extend- 
ed in  length  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and 
your  plants  should  not  be  less  than'  five  feet  asun- 
der, to  prevent  their  vines  intermixing.    If  there 
are  several  beds  they  should  be  eight  feet  asun- 
der and  the  spaces  between  filled  up,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  roots,  with  rotten  dutiff.    They  ought  to 
be  covered  in  all  hard  rains.    The  frames  uiould 
not  be  too  heavy.    Many  use  laths  in  imitation  of 
covered  wasgons.    Your  fruit  should  be  turned 
twice  a  week,  for  the  advanta^  of  the  sun,  and  if 
lodged  on  a  board  or  piece  of  tile,  it  will  be  better. 
Once  a  week  watering  will  be  sufficient.   The  sign 
of  the  fniit's  maturity  is  the  cracking  near  the  f^t 
stalk,  and  smelling  fragrantly.    The  Oantaieupe 
never  changes  color,  tul  too  ripe.    Gather  your^ 
fruit  in  a  morning  t>efbre  the  sun  has  warmed  it, 
but  if  gathered  afier  put  it  into  cold  water  or  ice, 
and  keep  those  got  in  the  morning  in  the  coolest 
place.  A  few  hours  delay  in  gathering  will  spoil  the 
I'ruit,  wherefore  they  ought  to  be  overlooked  twice 
a  day.    Take  your  seeds  from  the  richest  flavor- 
ed fruit  with  the  pulp,  in  which  it  must  lie  three 
days  t>efore  being  washed  out,  and  save  only  the 
heavy  seed,  that  which  will  sink  in  water. 


Millet,  from  JI/i7Z«,  a  thousand,  from  the  mul- 
titude or'  seed  it  bears.  There  are  four  sorts, 
white,  yellow,  black,  and  the  Sorgo  or  Guinea 
corn.  It  originally  came  from  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, and  is  much  esteemed  in  making  puddinffs. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  the  middle  of  March, 
very  thin,  as  the  plants  require  room,  in  a  warm 
dry  soil.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  in  August  or  latter  end  of  July  the  seed  will 
ripen,  when  they  are  to  be  beaten  out.  The  seed  Is 
good  for  poultry.  The  black,  sort  so  called  from 
its  black  ecedj  is  of  uu  use  or  value. 
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MuLLiff,  Ferhdscum,  qwui  baHMucum,  from 
the  leavef  being  rough  and  bearded.  By  olhere 
il  is  called  CandeU  regia  LychnitiSf  because  its 
leaves  are  used  instead  of  cotton  in  a  lamp.  And 
it  is  also  called  Phlomos  gr.  fromflego  gr,  to  bum 
for  the  same  reason.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August,  in  drills,  each  seed  about  six  inches  asun- 
der, and  in  the  spring  transplanted  in  a  warm 
light  situation. 

Mug  WORT,  Artemisia  wife  of  Mausdus,  king 
of  Caria,  who  first  b.-ought  it  into  use,  or  Pariht' 
nis  as  it  was  before  called,  because  supposed  that 
a  virgin  goddes,  gave  name  to  it;  or  Artemis  gr. 
J)iana,  because  good  for  the  disorders  of  women* 
This  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
either  m  spring  or  autumn,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  or  situation.  They  spread  verv  much,  to  pre- 
vent which  their  side  shoots  should  be  cut;  from 
one  species  of  this  the  moxa  is  got,  beinjo^  the  La- 
nugo or  downy  substance  under  the  leafT 

Ovxo V,  C^.    There  are  three  sorts  for  winter 
use;  c^s  othngOf  or  Straaburg,  vulgo  caps  wU- 
gariSf  floribus  and  tunicia  pwrjnirtmxrUibm  or 
led  Spanish  onion,  and  lastly  c«»e>{ort6tfs  and  ftt- 
ntcts  candidUy  or  the  white  Spanish  onion,  bv 
some  the  stomers.    There  are  other  sorts  which 
suit  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  best,  those  are 
c^€  aacaionica,  from  Aoaton,  a  city  in  India,  or 
the  scallion  or  escaliion.    The  cives  or  cepula  the 
young  onion.    The  Welsh  onion,  and  lastly  the 
eibmSe.    The  three  first   sorts  should  be  sown 
in  February,  the  first  open  weather,  or  beginning 
of  March  at  farthest,  and  in  about  six  weeks  your 
onions  will  be  up,  and  ought  to  be  weeded.    The 
rows  should  be  about  12  or  18  inches  asunder  if 
sown  in  drills,  which  is  the  best  method,  and  the 
plants  should  be  drawn  to  be  about  6  or  6  mebes 
apart.  This  may  be  no  loss,  because  they  will  serve 
with  young  salad  in  the  spring.  About  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  Jul  v  your  plants  will  be  ripe,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  the  dropping  down  or  shrink- 
ing of  the  blades,  then  thev  snould  be  drawn 
up,  and  the  extreme  part  of  the  blades  should  be 
cropped  off,  and  the  plants  laid  on  the  ground  to 
dry.    They  should  be  turned  at  least  every  other 
day.  otherwise  they  will  strike  fresh  rdot,  espe- 
cially in  moist  weather.    In  about  a  fortnight 
they  will  be  sufficiently  dried,  you  are  then  to  rub 
o^all  the  earth  and  take  care  to  remove  all  that 
are  any  ways  decayed,  and  the  sound  ones  laid  as 
thin  as  possible,  in  some  room  orgdrret  as  close  from 
(he  air  as  possible,  and  at  least  once  a  month  look 
over  them,  to  see  if  any  of  them  are  decayed,  for 
if  any  are  so,  they  will  affect  tliQ  rest,  or  if  too 
ittar  one  another,  or  in  heaps,  they  will  heat  and 
probably  ruin  the  whole  crop.    The  white  onwn 
u  the  sweetest,  though  all  the  three  sorts  will  de- 
generate into  one  another  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  March  you  should  dig  a  trench,  and  put  some 
of  your  must  flourishing  plants  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  as  far  asunder,  into  if,  which  should  be 
covered  over  with  a  rake,  and  in  about  a  knonth's 
time  the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  cuid 
when  your  plants  begin  to  head,  they  should  be 
supported  by  stakes  and   pack-thread  or  yarn, 
otherwise  they  will  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  winds.    These  will  produce  your  seed,  about 
August,  which  may  be  known  by  the«eeds  chang- 
ing brown,  and  the  bells  whe^  the  seed  is  con- 


tained, opening.  The  heads  should  be  eritieaUy 
cut,  otherwise  the  seed  will  be  dropped,  and  when 
cut,  the  heads  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
sheltered  in  the  night  and  wet  weather;  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  they  should  be  rubbed  out,  and 
afler  being  exposed  one  day  more  to  the  sun,  may 
be  put  into  bags  and  preserved  for  the  following 
year.  The  scallion  is  a  small  onion,  and  is  sown 
eariy  in  the  spring,  and  never  forms  any  bulb,  and 
is  used  green  in  the  spring  with  young  salads. 
The  ciboule  and  Welch  onion  are  thought  to  be 
the  same  by  Mr.  Miller, 

The  CivBB  never  grows  into  bulbs,  but  in  bunch* 
es,  and  Miller  takes  it  to  be  shalot.  They  don't 
grow  above  six  inches  high  in  the  blade.  They 
are  to  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  or  plant- 
ing the  cloves.  They  don't  effect  the  breath  so 
much  as  the  other  sorts.  The  Weloh  onk>n  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  (viz:  in  the  fall)  dies 
away,  but  revives  in  January,  and  becomes  very 
early  in  the  spring  fit  for  the  table. 

Gablick,  Allium  from  j^leo  gr.  to  shun  from 
its  scent,  should  be  propagated  by  planting  the 
bulbs  in  August  or  September,  about  6  inches 
asunder.  These  die  about  July,  and  then  should 
be  taken  up  and  hung  in  a  dry  room  for  winter 
use.  All  these  several  sorts  delight  in  a  rich  sandy 
soil,  and  eight  pounds  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre* 
When  sown,  they  should  be  trod;  so  should  they 
be  treated  wnen  they  run  too  much  into  blade,  in 
order  to  throw  their  substance  into  the  bulb,  and 
when  trod  they  ought  to  be  covered  with  fresh 
mould.  The  seed  for  sowing  should  never  be 
wet,  because  it  will  shoot  out  ito  radicle,  and  never 
succeed  allerwards. 

Parblbt,  vide  cslery. 

Parsnip,  Pasiinaoi  fh)m  Pasius,  fed,  be- 
cause its  plant  is  edible.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  February  or  March,  in  light  ground 
dug  pretty  deep,  and  may  be  mixed  with  carrots; 
though  Miller  advises  against  mixing  with  any 
thing  else,  because,  they  spj^ead  very  much  in 
the  mtter  end  of  summer.  They  should  be  kept 
very  clear  of  weeds,  and  should  be  drawn  to  about 
10  or  12  inches  asunder.  When  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  decay,  which  will  be  about  February,  af\er 
frosts,  they  should  be  dug  up  and  put  into  dry 
sand,  which  will  preserve  them  till  April.  They 
are  not  sweet  till  bit  by  the  frosts.  In  order  to 
have  seed,  your  stronsest  plants  should  be  planted 
out  In  the  spring,  and  in  August  or  beginning  of 
September  your  seed  will  be  npe.  You  must  then 
cut  off  the  hnads,  and  let  them  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  three  days,  in  order  to  dry  them,  after  which 
they  should  be  beat  out.  and  put  up  for  use.  Seed 
are  not  to  be  trusted  after  a  year  old. 

PisAS,  Pisum,  from  Piao  a  city,  where  it  an- 
ciently grew  in  great  plenty,  or  from  Petmgr. 
he  fell,  formed  from  the  verb  Pipio  gr.  becauM 
this  plant,  if  not  supported,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  pease,  and  which  have 
different  properties,  some  being  eariy,  and  others 
late.  There  are  the  Chariton- hotspur,  Reading- 
hotspur,  and  master-hotspur,  but  are  very  litUe 
different  from  each  other.  These  are  the  earfiest, 
and  are  reckoned  much  preferable  in  flavor  to  any 
other  kind.    These  should  be  sown  in  N  ovember, 
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Biid  covered  in  the  wiater.  There  are  likewise 
the  roimcivals.  the  Spanish  maratto,  and  the 
maiTowfat  or  Dutch  admiral,  but  these  are  of  a 
later  sort,  and  are  intended  to  come  in  eucceuion, 
when  the  forward  kind  are  gone.  Ton  should 
MOW  your  peas  every  Ibrtni^t,  and  as  the  hot 
weather  comee  on,  the  latter  sort  should  be  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  otherwise  thev  will  burn  up. 
I  would  recommend  sowing  in  drills  about  2  or  3 
ioches  deep,  levelling  the  ground  very  smoothly 
with  light  mould,  in  rows  about  lour  feet  asunder, 
for  the  convenience  of  going  between  to  gather 
the  crop,  and  raising  cabba^  or  other  things  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  spring  let  your  rows  be 
east  and  west,  in  the  summer  north  and  south,  for 
a  reason  which  must  be  obvious,  viz:  the  giving 
them  as  much  sun  as  oossible  in  the  first  instance, 
and  as  UtUe  as  possible  in  the  last.  When  your 
peas  are  well  up,  they  should  be  hilled  once  or 
twice  before  Iney  are  stuck.  This  not  only 
strengthens  theni,  but  at  the  same  time  aflbrds 
them  fresh  nourishment.  The  manner  ofsticking 
Ihem  is  known  to  every  body;  I  shall  only,  there- 
fore, mention  a  caution,  to  put  your  sticks  firm  in 
the  ground,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  /ail  when 
the  vines  grow  rampant,  and  not  to  stick  them  in 
loo  near  the  roots,  lest  you  do  the  plant  irrepara- 
ble iryury.  In  the  spring  it  has  been  founathat 
scattering^ some  dry  cow  dung  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore you  sow  your  peas,  has  wen  very  beneficial. 
The  charlton  and  marrowfats  may  be  sown  at 
the  same  time.  Some  people  soak  their  peas  be- 
fore sowing,  but  this  oflen  turns  out  uosuccessful- 
Iv,  for  in  a  wet  season  they  are  very  apt  to  rot. 
Theie  is  a  pea  which  came  from  Holland,  with 
an  esculent  husk.  The  ormonds  are  the  hotspur. 
In  order  to  have  peas  in  the  fall,  sow  the  hotspur 
and  a  latter  sort  the  12th  day  of  A  ugust,  these 
will  yield  you  a  crop  from  October  lili  the  intense 
weather  comes  on,  in  November  or  December. 
Your  slicks  should  be  pretty  long,  eight  f^t  is  not 
too  high,  because  the  rampant  sorts,  panicularly 
the  crown  pea  and  marrowfats,  run  to  a  great 
height,  and  keep  bearing  as  they  .grow.  Peas 
mny  be  preserved  as  kidney  beans  are,  by  laying 
them  in  different  layers  of  salt,  in  their  pods,  ana 
kesping  them  quite  close. 

Potato BS,  Lieopenicon,  from  Lupu9,  gr.  a 
woif^  wadpoTHCOj  a  peach.  Potatoes  seems  only 
a  cormption  of  the  Indian  batatas,  it  coming  ori- 
ginally from  America,  in  1623.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
classes  it  under  the  genus  aolanum.  There  are 
more  raised  near  London  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  As  the  seed  is  not  only  uncertain, 
but  very  difiicult  to  be  raised  in  England,  they 
are  generally  propagated  from  the  roots;  some 
take  the  small  potatoes,  or  offsets  entire,  others  cut 
the  large  ones  into  pieces,  ob(*erving  to  plant  what 
they  can  the  eyes.  But  Miller  thinks  the  best 
method  is  to  plant  the  fairest  roots,  allowing  them 
a  greater  disianee  lioth  in  the  rows,  and  from  one 
another.  The  proper  soil  for  this  plant  is  a  light, 
sandv  k>am,  not  too  dry  or  moist.  The  ground 
•hoold  be  well  worked,  and  your  potatoes  planted 
as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  that  is,  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  furrows  about  seven  or 
eight  inches,  and  the  rows  three  feet  asunder,  and 
the  plants  a  foot  and  a  half!  The  ground  should 
be  ke|lt  clear  of  weeds,  and  stirred  before  the  roots 
begin  to  stretch  themselves  out.    The  haulm  of  I 


these  plants  are  generallv  killed  the  first  frost, 
at  which  time  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  kept 
in  sand  quite  dry,  for  use,  not  too  thick,  and  very 
dry,  least  they  should  heat  and  spoil.  You  may 
dig  them  up  sooner,  If  large  enough,  and  no  inju- 
ry will  be  done.  This  is  the  case  amongst  the  farm- 
ers, for  they  generalUr  take  a  crop  of  wheat  from 
the  land,  and  therefore,  must  have  the  ground 
cleared  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Irish  method  of 
raising  these  plants,  is  to  lay  them  on  the  sward| 
and  cover  them  six  inches  with  mould,  and  so  hill 
them  up  as  they  grow.  Hilling  is  necessary,  let 
them  be'i^anted  in  any  manner  you  think  proper* 

PfiPPKR,  CbjMtcum,  from  Capsuh^  or  Kq^io  gr. 
to  bum,  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  shouki  tw 
gathered  before  the  pods  grow  hard,  for  pickles. 

Radish,  Raphanw,  from  Radios  gr,  easy,  and 
Minogr.  appareOf  because  they  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance when  sown.  There  are  radishes  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  scarlet  or  salmon, 
London  short-topped,  &€.,  but  they  are.  Miller 
say«,  no  more  than  little  varieties  of  the  commoa 
sort,  arising  from  culture.  The  gardeners  about 
London  sow  their  seeds  in  October,  in  a  wam 
border,  so  as  to  have  them,  if  they  do  not  miscar- 
ry, in  March;  but  I  believe  ourwintera  are  too  ■•- 
vere  to  admit  of  this  here.  The  second  sowing  is 
aboiit  Christmas,  which  will  produce  a  crop  in 
April;  but  the  best  method  is  to  sow  every  fbrt- 
nighl,  from  January  till  the  beginning  of  April,  at* 
ways  observing  to  sow  your  latter  crops  in  moist 
land,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  run  up;  and  indeed, 
with  proper  shelters,  these  sowings  may  be  repeat- 
ed all  the  summer  and  fall.  Where  the  ground  is 
scarce,  the  gardeners  sow  carrots  and  spinach  with 
their  radishes,  because  the  last  are  drawn  soon,  and 
give  ihe  others  room  to  flourish.  The  best  method 
of  sowing  radishes  is  in  drills  about  a  foot  asunder, 
the  seed  lo  be  put  three  inches  deep  in  light  rich 
land,  though  no  dung;  and  if  they  grow  too  thick, 
that  is,  nearer  than  three  inches  asunder,  they 
should  be  pulled,  so  as  to  remain  within  that  dis- 
tance. In  May,  you  should,  in  order  to  have  proper 
seed,  draw  some  of  your  best  plants,  such  as  do  not 
branch,  but  are  straight,  and  prick  them  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder,  and  two  from  one  another,  and 
when  the  seed  grow  brown,  they  should  be  taken 
off,  dried,  and  the  pods  beaten  out,  and  secur^  so 
that  the  mice  cannot  get  at  the  seed.  There  Id  a 
turnip-radisb,being  very  like  one  called  in  England, 
the  round-rooted  radish.  These  should  be  sown  in 
March,  and  allowed  a  greater  distance  than-  the 
common  radish.  The  black  radish  wiU  continue, 
if  sown  in  August,  till  killed  by  the  frosts;  and 
radishes  may  be  preserved  in  sand,  as  carrots  aie, 
till  the  spring.  Some  people,  to  have  long  hand- 
some radishes,  make  holes  in  the  ground  at  six 
inches  deep,  and  put  two  seed  into  each,  about 
three  inches  asunder,  by  which  means  your  rad- 
ishes are  the  better. 

RiUU»BBBaT,  Rubusj  being  red.  There  are  two 
sorts  only  that  are  propagated  for  the  sake  of  their 
fruit,  the  white  and  red,  and  those  ehher  by  layers 
or  suckers,  though  the  former  are  preferable. 
They  should  be  placed  in  some  abject  part  of  the 
garden,where  they  may  have  room  to  spread  with- 
out incommoding  any  other  plant.  They  should 
not  t)e  less  than  two  feet  asunder,  and  in  their  rows 
Rve,  though  &\x  each  way  would  do  belter,  in  a 
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light  loamy  soil,  neither  too  moist  or  too  dry.  The 
old  bearing  branches  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  in  October,  and  the  young  shoots  shortened 
to  two  feet,  and  some  rotten  dung  should  \)e  thrown 
into  the  trenches.  There  ought  to  be  a  new  plan- 
tation once  in  three  or  four  vears.  Some  think 
they  should  never  be  touched,  but  be  suffered  to 
run  and  grow  as  they  please;  others  pinch  off  the 
dead  parts  only.  If  the  blossom  is  pulled  off  they 
will  produce  fruit  in  the  fall.  They  are  pestered 
with  lice,  but  lime  water  kills  them  if  sprinkled 
upon  them. 

.  RosssMARY,  jRosmarinrUf  soa  dew,  delights  in 
a  poor  gravelly  soil,  and  has  a  more  aromatic  smell 
than  in  richer  soil,  and  will  stand  the  cold  t>etter. 
It  is  propagated  by  cutting  or  slips,  which  may  be 
planted  either  in  the  fall  (September,)  or  in  the 
spring,  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain 
afler  they  have  taken  root;  or  they  may  be  suffer- 
ed to  remain  where  the  cuttings  are  first  put. 

Rub,  Ruta,  from  Rua,  gr.  to  preserve,  vis. 
health,  h  is  propagated  as  rosemary,  to  which 
we  leler,  only  it  roust  be  done  in  the  spring.  It  is 
not  ffood  for  edgings,  to  which  use  it  was  iormeriy 
appned,  because  it  either  grows  too  luxuriant,  ot 
if  repriMsed,  ragged,  wherefore  it  is  now  discon- 
Itnued,  and  made  use  of  only  for  medical  purposes. 

Spinach,  S^nadUa^  should  be  sown  about  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  middleof  August,  when  there 
is  an  appearance  of  rain,  and  drawn,  when  up,  to 
be  about  three  or  four  inches  asunder.  It  should 
be  constantly  cleared  of  weeds.  In  October  the 
spinach  will  oe  fit  to  cut,  when  you  should  only  crop 
the  largest  leaves;  in  the  spring  you  should  sow  a 
fresh  crop,  which  will  come  to  maturity  in  April, 
when  the  winter  sowing  will  run  to  seed,  and  the 
best  plants  should  be  reserved  for  seed,  lo  En- 
gland they  aim  at  a  succession,  and  sow  in  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March;  but  in  this  country  it  is 
apt  to  run  to  seed  in  the  spring,  and  if  prevented, 
is  milky  and  distasteful.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills  about  two  feet  distanc/e,  and  if  you  desire 
seed,  the  plants  should  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  asunder.  Seed  sown  in  the  spring  will  pro- 
duce as  ffood  seed  as  any.  There  is  a  male  and 
female  plant,  the  former  of  which  produces  spires 
of  stammeous  flowers,  which  contain  the  farina, 
and  impregnate  the  embryos  of  the  female  plants, 
and  produce  the  seed:  and  if  the  males  are  pulled 
up  the  seed  will  not  be  worth  any  thing.  When 
the  plants  change  color  they  should  to  cut  and 
dried  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  turning  them  every 
day,  and  when  dried,  beat  out  and  preserved  from 
mice.    It  delightB  in  the  best  soil. 

Strawbbrby,  FVagariaf  from  its  aromnric 
scent.  There  are  three  sorts  chiefly  pro£ra£rated, 
the  wood,  the  scarlet  or  Virginian,  and  the  haut- 
bois;  there  is  a  green  sort,  which  some  call  dray- 
ton,  and  others,  the  pine  apple,  from  its  participa- 
ting of  the  flavor  of  that  delicious  fruit,  but  none 
has  ever  been  brought  into  this  country,  ami  it  is 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  England.  S«*p- 
tember  is  the  best  month  for  transplanting,  though 
it  is  oflen  done  in  February.  But  I  have  myseir 
transplanted  with  success  when  in  full  bloom. 
The  soil  this  plant  delights  in  ought  to  he  a  fre*«h 
loamv  sort.  If  too  rich,  the  vines  grow  rampant, 
aodxio  not  produce  the  fruit  so  good  as  in  ground 


less  enriched.  All  strawberries  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  distance,  but  I  recommend  two  feet,  to  have 
them  in  firreat  perfection.  They  oueht  to  be  plant- 
ed in  beds,  with  allevB  two  feet  wide,  for  the  eon- 
venience  of  going  between  to  cleanse  them  of 
weeds,  very  prejudicial  to  them.  In  the  spring, 
when  your  vmes  are  in  flower,  if  it  is  dry,  water 
them,  otherwise  their  blossom  will  drop  off.  In 
September  you  should  pull  off  all  the  strings,  or 
runners,  and  every  weak  plant;  dig  up  between 
the  beds,  and  strew  some  nne  mould  or  wood-pile 
earth  between  the  plants,  observing  not  to  cover 
them  with  it;  this  will  greatly  strengthen  them, 
and  your  fruit  will  be  much  larger.  They  do  not 
last  above  three  years^so  that  to  keep  constantly 
supplied,  you  should  make  a  new  plantation  a  year 
before  the  old  ones  are  destroyed.  The  scarlet 
strawberry  will  come  a  fortnight  sooner  than  any 
other  sort.  The  Chili  strawberry  will  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  best  dung  (if  any,)  for 
strawberries,  is  that  of  cows,  sheep,  and  pigeons. 
In  order  to  have  them  later  in  the  season,  and  to 
afford  a  (succession,  cut  off  the  tops  of  some  before 
they  blossom,  which  will  retard  their  ripening  uU 
the  forward  ones  aire  gone.  Many  people  keep 
them  constantly  strung,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
wounds  them,  but  in  the  proper  season.  It  is 
thought  a  clayey  soil  suits  them  best,  because  the 
best  are  found  at  Hammersmith,  where  the  best 
and  most  bricks  are  made.  Ashes,  if  not  in  too  great 
a  quantity,  (for  they  are  then  too  hot,^  suit  mem 
very  well. 

Saob,  Sakfia,  aaku  site,  may  be  pR>pfl«ated 
in  any  of  the  summer  months,  if  walerea  and 
shadea  till  they  have  taken  root.  It  delights  in  a 
dry  poor  soil.  There  are  fifteen  different  sons, 
but  the  common  or  iireen,  and  the  red  are  prioei- 
pally  ctiltivated.  The  broad  leaved  sage  is  pre- 
ferable for  tea. 

Salsify,  or  goats'  beard,  Tragopogon,  sow  in 
March  Or  April,  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  keep  the 
plants  six  inches  distance,  and  take  them  up  when 
the  leaves  decay. 

Tabtst,  Tanacetunif  is  propagated  from  the 
creeping  roots  which  shoot  out  if  undisturbed,  and 
may  be  planted  in  spring  or  autumn,  at  about  a 
toot  distance.  The  paths  round  the  bed  shoukl  be 
ollen  dug,  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  within  bounds. 

Thtmb,  Thymus  from  TTiuoa  gr,  odom  or 
J%umo8  gr,  animal  spirit.  This  is  to  t)e  propa- 
gated either  from  the  seed,  or  parting  the  roots. 
If  fi*om  the  former,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
March,  if  from  the  latter,  the  slips  from  the  roots 
should  be  planted  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
month,  about  six  inches  distant.  This  plant  im- 
poverishes the  ground  much,  for  nothing  will  suc- 
ceed in  land  where  thyme  has  grown  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

ToRirip,  /?«pa.  The  white  and  purple  rooted 
turnip,  are  the  two  sorts  chiefly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land for  the  table.  They  delight  in  a  light  sandy 
soil,  and  not  rich,  for  that  makes  them  sticky  and 
rank.  Fresh  land  suits  them  better  than  land 
worn  out,  and  will  communicate  to  them  a  sweet- 
er flavor.  The  gardeners  about  I^ondon,  *sow 
their  seed  successively  from  Mareh  to  August,  for 
the  market,  tliough  such  as  are  sown  early  are  lia- 
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ble.lo  be  eat  by  the  fly  in  dry  weatberi  wherefore 
it  ifl  adviMibie  to  water.  But  the  (armere  eow  from 
June  to  the  middle  of  August;  after  that  time  they 
will  not  apple  kindly,  and  if  you  intend  your  crop 
for  the  table,  in  the  auramer  it  would  be  proper  if 
ponible,  to  put  your  seed  into  a  moist  soil,  and  in 
some  open  place  not  near  hedges,  &c.    It  is  said 
they  are  a  ^at  improvement  to  barren  land. 
The  ground  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be 
well  worked  and  made  as  fine  as  it  can  be,  and  if 
you  sow  a  large  quantity,  it  should  be  in  drills 
very  thin,  the  common  allowance  being  one  poutid 
to  the  acre,  though  two  are  very  sufficient,  and 
should  be  harrowed  in,  and  rolled  in  order  to  break 
the  clods,  and  in  ten  days  your  teed  will  come  np. 
When  your  plant  has  four  leaves,  your  groiwd 
should  be  hoed,  and  the  turnips  pulled,  to  be 
about  six  inches  asunder,  and  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  afler  they  should  be  hoed  a  second 
time,  and  left  wilhio  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet; 
for  what  they  want  in  number  will  be  sufficiently 
compensated  in  weight.  Ten  inches  are  a  sufficient 
distance  /or  roots  intended  for  the  table,  because 
the  largest  are  pot  generally  esteemed  the  sweet- 
est   It  is  but  of  Tate  years,  that  turnips  have 
been  sown  in  the  fields  for  cattle,  and  vet  it  was 
practised  by  the  ancients,  for  Columella  recom- 
mends the  sowing  the  rape  for  cattle.    In  many 
parts  of  England,  at  this  day  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  method,  for  they  sow  their  seed  with  barley  in 
the  spring,  and  when  the  barley  is  cut,  the  turr 
nips  afibni  the  sheep  somethiog  green  to  pick  up. 
The  proper  method  of  sowing  turnips  in  the  field 
is  with  the  drill  plough,  in  rows  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  feet  asunder,  the  last  is  most  recommend- 
ed.   Lord  Townsend  sowed  an  acre  in  drills,  and 
worked  it  with  the  plough,  and  another  acre  in 
iMToad  cast  and  hoea  by  hand,  and  the  tumipa 
sown  in  drills;  yielded  a  ton  and  a  half  in  weight 
more  than  that  which  was  sown  in  the  other  hus- 
twndry.    The  ^reat  danger  turnips  are  liable  to, 
is  from  the  fly,  in  dry  weather,  when  the  leaf  is 
tender  and  smooth,  wherefore  you  ought  to  sow  a 
little  soot  along  the  drills,  which  will  Keep  the  fly 
off,  till  the  rough  leaf  comes  on,  and  then  the  flv 
wont   touch   it.    Caterpillars  sometimes  attack 
these  plants  when  they  have  surmounted  the  en- 
mity of  the  fl^,  but  some  hungry  poultry  turned 
into  the  turnip  field  or  patch  m  a  morning,  will 
soon  get  it  rid  of  these  insects.    Miller  recom- 
mends feeding  cattle  or  sheep  on  turnips,  within 
hurdles  which  should    be  removed  every  day, 
otherwise  they  will  destrov  a  great  quantity  more 
than  they  can  eat.    The  best  mutton  in  England 
is  led  on  turnips,  and  tis  a  vulgar  mistake  to  say  it 
makes  it  rank.  In  order  to  save  seed,  some  of  the 
fairest  plants  should  be  transplanted  in  February, 
about  three  fbet  asunder  each  way. 

A  GARDEKfia^S  CALENDBR. 

JbfUierv.  Prepare  hot -beds  for  cucumbere;  as 
little  can  be  done  this  month  in  a  garden,  I  would 
advise  the  preparing  of  your  dung,  and  carrying  it 
to  your  hede,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  be  spread  on 
in  February. 

Fdbfuaty,  Sow  asparagus,  make  your  beds, 
and  fork  up  the  old  ones,  sow  sugar  loaf  cabbages; 
latter  end,  transplant  cauliflowers,  sow  carrots,  and 
transplant  for  se^ed,  prick  out  endive  for  seed,  sow 


lettuctiL  mekMis  in  hot  beds,  sow  parsnips,  take  up 
the  oki  roots  and  prick  out  for  seed,  sow  peas,  and 
prick  them  into  yout  hot  beds,  sow  radishes  twie^ 
plant  stmwberries,  plant  out  turnips  for  seed; 
spade  deep,  and  make  it  fine,  plant  beans. 

Mnrft.  Slip  yonr  artichokes,  if  fit;  plant  kid- 
ney beans,  cabba^c^  celery,  parsley,  cucumbers, 
currants,  chamomile,  celandine,  nasturtium,  fea- 
tberfow,  fennel,  tvv,  horse-radish,  hyssop,  laven- 
der, lettuce,  radishes  twice,  marjoram,  maish 
mallow,  mint,  melons,  millet,  mug  wort,  onions 
and  for  seed,  peas  twice,  potatoes,  raspberry} 
rosemary,  rue,  spinach,  tansy,  thyme,  turnips. 
You  may  begin  to  mow  your  grass-walks,  and 
continue  so  to  do  everv  morning,  and  roll  them; 
turf  this  month,  and  plant  l>oz. 

April.  If  artichokes  not  slipped  last  month}  do  it 
this;  plant  bushel  and  garden  beans,  sow  cabbages; 
12th,  sow  cauliflowers;  sow  celery,  cresses,  naa* 
turtium,  lettuce,  peas,  sow  radishes  twice;  sage 
will  ffrow  in  this  or  any  other  month;  tumipsy  sow 
sakio^  early,  pepper.    Turf  this  month* 

Mau,  Latter  end,  broccoli,  celery,  oucumbera 
for  pickles,  endive,  featherfew,  hyssoE^  cuttings  of 
marsh  mallow,  melons,  peas,  sow  laoishes  twioe^ 
kidney  beans.    Turf  this  moqth. 

Jun€,  Cabbages  should  be  sown,  sow  radish* 
es  twice,  transplant  cabtraiges.  prick  out  cauliflow* 
ers,  do.  broccoli.  Draw  up  by  the  roots  all  yoor 
weeds. 

Jtdy.  Transplant  broccoli,  sow  cabbages,  cole* 
worts,  transplant  cauliflowers  to  stand,  endive^ 
gather  millet  seed,  take  up  onions,  sow  radishes, 
twice,  BOW  turnips,  plant  kidney  beans  to  preserve. 

August  Sow  cabbages;  latter  end,  carrots,  get 
your  cucumber  seed,  sow  cresses,  prick  out  endive} 
eariy  sow  lettuce,  mullein,  gather  onieo  seed} 
plant  jzariick,  get  parsnip  seed;  12tb  sow  peas  for 
the  fall,  sow  radishes;  middle,  sow  spinach,  though 
some  say  not  till  afler  the  30th;  sow  turnips. 

September.  Sow  cabbages;  10th,  sow  oauliflow* 
ers;  plant  cuttings  of  currents,  clary  comfrey,  plant 
cuttings  of  gooseberries,  sow  radishes,  plant  layers 
or  suckers  of  raspberries,  rosemary,  plant  out 
strawberries,  string  your  strawberries,  and  dresa 
your  beds,  plant  tansy. 

October.  Latter  end,  cut  down  your  asparagus, 
and  cover  your  beds  with  dung,  plant  beans  for 
spring,  pow  cabbages;  20th,  transplant  cauliflow- 
ers, pi»uL  horse  radish,  prick  lettuce  fnio  boxes, 
BOW  peas  for  the  hot  bed,  radishes;  turf  this  month. 

November.  Take  up  yoor  cabbages,  sow  cab- 
bages, take  up  your  cauliflowers,  such  as  are 
flowered,  and  house  them,  take  up  your  carrots, 
trench  alt  your  vacant  land,  prune  your  trees  and 
vines,  plant  out  every  thins  of  the  tree  or  shrub 
kind,  that  has  a  root  to  it;  if  any  thing  is  done  to 
your  artichokes,  this  is  a  good  month;  plant  box; 
turf  eariy. 

December.  Cover  your  endive  with  brush,  co- 
ver celery,  and  every  thing  else  thai  needs  shelter, 
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it  the  weather  will  admit,  tarn  over  ^our  groand 
that  is  trenched,  in  order  to  mellow  it,  aim  pul- 
verise it.  Whatever  will  prevent  delay  and  en- 
able you  to  begin  spading  in  February,  should  be 
done  this  month. 

Prom  die  SUk  Orovrv. 
A  STATKMUNT  OF  PRACTICAL.  SII.K  BUSINnW. 

2\>  the  CkmmUfei  on  SUk,  Jlnurican  Institute: 

Grentlemen — The  vast  importance  of  the  silk 
culture  to  our  country,  and  the  ea^mess  of  the 
public  to  obtam  information  respecting  it,  make  it 
the  duty  of  every  one  engaged  in  producing  a 
''silk  crop,"  to  furnish  his  (]^uota  of  knowledge, 
that  thus  a  mass  of  practical  mformation  may  be 
collected,  from  which  we  may  go  Ibrward  with 
confidence,  and  gather  in  the  rich  harvest  which 
is  before  us. 

With  these  views,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  give  you  the 
result  of  my  experience  during  the  past  summer. 
I  would  first  premise,  that  in  making  a  trial  of  the 
silk  culture,  it  was  my  desire  to  Mopt  a  mode 
which  could  be  followed  by  our  agriculturists  at 
iaige,  rather  than  to  show  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  silk  that  could  be  produced  from  a  giv- 
en portion  of  land.  Such  an  experiment,  made 
under  peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  culture, 
yielding  a  large  product,  mi^ht  be  viewed  with 
admiration;  but  the  means  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  the  same  results  could 
not  be  attained. 

The  field  from  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
was  situated  in  £ast  Hartford— the  soil,  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature,  of  a  quality  termed  in  that  quarter, 
good  corn-land.  It  was  ploughed  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  harrowed  and  furrowed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  roots  and  trees  (moms  multicau- 
lis)  were  now  laid  down  and  covered  from  two  to 
four  inches,  the  tops  having  a  slight  upward  incli- 
nation ;  they  were  placed  about  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  having  been  previously  moderately  manured. 

After  the  neld  was  planted,  a  section  compris- 
ing one  eighth  of  an  acre  was  marked  ofi*.  to  be 
subjected  to  a  more  particular  experiment.  It  was 
stocked  with  780  roots  and  trees,  all  of  one  year's 
growth,  having  had  their  tops  partially  or  wholly 
killed  by  the  severity  of  the  past  season.  One- 
third  were  two  feet  high,  one-third  one  foot,  stripped 
of  their  limbs,  and  the  remainder  were  roots  with- 
out tops.  By  the  Ist  of  June  the  new  shoots  be- 
Sm  to  show  themselves,  and  by  the  1st  of  July 
ey  numbered  4,800,  and  had  attained  the  height 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

A  family  of  4,000  worms  were  now  started, 
which  wound  upon  the  ^d  July,  having  con- 
sumed 181  lbs.  leaves.  Three  other  lots,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  28,000,  were  now  |)ut  out  at  inter- 
vds  of  several  days,  in  order  to  favor  the  increas- 
ing ffrowth  of  the  leaves.  By  the  10th  of  Sept., 
the  last  had  finished  their  labors.  Weight  of 
leaves  consumed  in  Aug.,  701  lbs.  and  in  Sept. 
3821bs. 

Total  weight  of  leaves  gathered,    .    .    1,164  lbs. 
Total  number  of  worms  fed,     .    .    .    32,000 
Producing  nine  bushels  cocoons. 
Yielding  fso  far  as  reeled)  lib.  of  silk  perbusbe). 

Weight  or  cocoons, 95  lbs 

Waste  silk,  and  floss, lib. 


Twenty *seven  thousand  of  the  worms  were  of 
the  two'Crop  kind,  requiring  4,000  to  make  a  pound 
of  silk  and  consuming  144  lbs.  of  leaves.  The 
remaining  5,000  were  the  long-crop  siX'^weeks 
worms,  2,500  of  which  produceid  a  pound  of  silky 
and  consumed  90  lbs.  leaves.  It  was  m^inteo* 
tlon  to  have  fed  the  long-crop  worms  entirely,  as 
they  are  known,  to  be  much  the  most  productive 
of  any  other  kind,  but  they  could  not  be  procured. 

Business  now  calling  me  away,  the  feeding 
was  discontinued,  and  the  trees  were  immediately 
removed  from  the  ground,  having  attained  an 
average  height  of  4{  feet,  well-rooted,  and  with 
heavy  limbs. 

The  produce  of  the  one-eighth  of  an  aere,  aa 
above,  it  appears  is  9  bushels  cocoons  or  9  lbs.  silk; 
being  at  the  rate  of  72  lbs.  per  acre,  fh>m  the  feed'* 
ing  Between  the  1st  July  and  the  tenth  Sept  It 
is  easy  to  see,  that  had  the  1.164  lbs.  leaves  been 
fed  to  worms  of  the  six-> weeks  kind,  the  yield  would 
have  been  18  lbs.  of  silk,  or  neariy — and  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  new  leaves  were  develop- 
ing when  the  trees  were  removed,  it  is  presumed 
that  had  thev  remained  during  September,  enoufh 
more  might  have  been  added,  to  have  swelled,  the 
product,so  as  to  have  made  the  crop  at  the  rale 
of  125  lbs.  per  acre. 

During  the  |)eriod  of  feeding,  the  safety  and 
even  advantage  to  the  tree  of  frequent  defoliation 
was  fully  proved.  The  trees  from  which  this  ex- 
periment was  made,  were  stripped  of  their  leaves 
four  different  times,  yet  at  no  time  were  they  in- 
ferior to  others  that  were  untouched  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  remarked,  that  where  the  leaves  were 
removed,  the  limbs  shot  forth  with  greater  vigor- 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  tender  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  tne  branches. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  this  species  of 
mulberry  over  standard  trees,  was  manifest;  while 
such  trees  are  diflkult  of  success,  and  from  the 
small  size  of  the  leaves,  requiring  much  labor  to 
gather  any  quantity,  it  was  easy  for  a  child  to 
take  from  the  moms  multicaulis  15  to  20  lbs.  in 
an  hour. 

The  plan  of  retarding  the  hatching  of  the  egga 
by  keeping  them  in  an  ice-house,  was  found  per- 
fectly successful;  the  worms  which  wound  the 
finest  cocoons  were  thus  kept  back  ontil^the  Sd  of 
August. 

It  may  be  useful  to  new  beginners  to  know,  that 
the  larffe  six-weeks  worm,  eiiner  white  or  sulphur 
colored,  is  altogether  preferable  to  the  two-crop;  for 
not  only  are  they  more  productive  of^  silk,  but  from 
their  superior  length  of  thread,  the  reeler  is  able  to 
produce  silk  of  better  quality,  and  with  less  labor. 

The  convenience  of  a  shrub  tree,  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  change  his  crofK  mav  be  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  witti  the  use  of^  a  plough,  the 
trees  on  this  section  of  land,  4,800  in  number,  were 
turned  out  of  the  ground  in  30  minutes.  An  hour 
more  was  sufficient  to  cart  them  from  the  field. 

Every  one  who  takes  up  the  culture  of  silk,  ia 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  it 
is  produced,  and  of  this  experiment  it  mav  be  ob- 
served, that  none  of  the  persons  who  tooK  care  of 
the  trees,  gathered  the  leaves,  or  fed  the  wormsi 
had  ever  seen  a  tree  or  silk- worm  before. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  the  morus  multicaulis,  and  other  kinds  of 
the  mulberry;  but  larse  as  has  been  the  estimate 
of  some  cultivators,  of  the  produce  and  value  of 
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the  fiMmer,  I  believe  its  lutoDishing  power  of  re- 
produciog  icrfiaffe,  iti  tenacity  of  life,  and  the  mat 
eaie  with  which  it  ie  multiplied,  have  never  heen 
overrated.  A  friend  informs  me  that  a  field  of 
roots,  deprived  of  their  tops  last  tail,  remained  in 
the  ground  during  winter,  and  that  from  the  new 
shoots,  which  started  as  eariy  as  any  other  vege- 
tation,  he  was  able  to  feed  from  one  to  two  montiis 
eariier  than  from  others  planted  the  following 
May.  From  these  coHected  facts,  we  may  Ibrm 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  leaves,  and  the  conse- 

anent  weight  of  silk  that  may  be  obtained  from 
be  moras  multicaulis,  when  it  shall  have  attained 
greater  age,  even  in  this  latitude. 

I  am  not  able  to  name  the  cost  of  raising  silk; 
but  an  intelligent  culturist  of  my  acquaintance, 
from  a  proof  of  three  successive  years,  rates  it  at 
$2  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  trees  and  the 
tUlage;  respeeting  the  latter,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
labor  bestowed  on  a  field  of  mulberry,  need  not  be 
more  than  on  a  field  of  Indian  conit 

It  appeari,  therefore,  that  neariy  all  the  labor  of 
raising  silk,  viz:  plucking  the  leaves,  feeding  the 
worms,  and  reeling  it  into  sewings,  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  females  of  a  fomily.  and  thus  the 
product  t>e  considered  a  clear  ^ain,  like  that  of  any 
other  collateral  branch  of  forming.  The  growing 
of  silk  needs  but  to  be  looked  into,  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  if  100  pounds  can  be  produced  the 
fint  year  of  plantioj^,  worth  85  the  pound  in  raw 
silk,  or  99,  when  m  sewings,  what  other  crop, 
it  mav  be  asked,  can  be  named  coming  near  it  for 
profit! 

I  will  only  add,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  see  the  interest  the  American  Institute  has 
taken  in  this  all-important  subject,  and  to  express 
the  hope,  that  the  coming  exhibition,  from  our 
silk-groweri,  and  the  increased  patronage  of  the 
institute,  may  give  to  it  a  fresh  interest. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  Daitfobth. 

Hwrifardj  Con.,  Sept  19M,  1838. 

To  the  CbwumiUte  on  SUk,  .American  InstituU : 

Gentlemen — The  accompanjring  sewing  silk,  8( 
pounds,  is  offered  for  exhibition  at  the  coming  rair; 
and  ^fOKk  may  consider  me  a  competitor  for  the 
premium  offered  through  the  Institute  in  April. 
This  silk  was  produced  from  y^th  of  an  acre  of 
land,  being  one  half  the  section  named  in  the 
statement  annexed.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  cocoons  (4|  bushels)  from  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, were  sent  some  40  miles  to  be  reeled,  and 
consequently  were  much  injured,  so  as  to  produce 
less  silk;  and  from  haste  in  reeliii^,  (to  prevent  all 
the  millera  fh>m  eating  out,)  is  inferior  in  quaKty  to 
what  it  wouM  otherwiw  have  been.  Weight  of 
waste  silk  and  floss,  1  ib. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Davforth. 


For  ttie  Ffermen*  Segltter. 
BKIHL1B88  OATS. 


I  intend  to  sow  this  spring.  I  am  very  mueh 
pleased  with  the  oati,  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  repudiated  by  some  writer  in  the  Registerj 
some  time  ago.  If  I  succeed  well  with  this  crop, 
I  will  give  you  a  particular  account  for  the  Regis- 
ter. Fam  satisfied  now,  they  are  a  valuable  oaf. 
But,  as  they  have  been  condemned,  I  wish  to 
make  a  full  trial  of  them.  R.  J.  Gaihbs. 

[The  success  of  the  trial,  so  far,  is,  of  itself,  a 
valuable  report,  and,  therefore,  is  here  given  to 
encourage  other  experiments.  The  more  full  fit* 
ture  account  will  be  still  more  aoeeptaUe« — ^£o. 
Far.  Rkg.] 

^RIRCBAITA*— No.  If. 


fFardtJork,  CharMUj  Jmt'y  16, 1889 
About  three  years  ago,  you  enclosed  me  twen- 
ty grains  of  skinless  oat  seed;  I  drilled  them  care- 
rally,  and  made  a  half  bushel  in  the  shuck.    I 
sowed   them,  and   they  turned  out  well;  from 
I  made  a  large  stack  last  year,  all  of  which 


Ttt  tiM  MMar  or  ihe  FaiiMn' 

I  find  that  my  strictures  on  Mr.  Prince's  bom- 
bastic advertisement,  have  drawn  ibrth  a  pungent 
rejoinder  fVom  him;  pungent  in  lanffoage,  but 
tame  and  spiritless  in  argument  I  wish  to  show 
that  he  does  not,  and  cannot  successfully  contro- 
vert the  position,  that  multicaulis  trees  of  south- 
em  growth  are  superior  to  his  own,  even  with  the 
limitations  and  modifications  with  which  he  now 
atteinpts  to  prop  up  his  vain  boasting.  In  Act. 
Mr.  rrince  has  almost  shifted  his  ground.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  his  ehaUmge  was  directed 
a|(ainst  the  multicaulis  trees  of  Maiyland  and  Vir- 
ginia; for  they  were  the  plants  that  ne  said  had  re- 
ceived the  encomiums  which  he  thought  so  un- 
merited. Mr.  Prince  now  tells  us  that  he  does 
not  consider  these  as  aouihem  trees;  it  is  only 
those  "of  South  Carolina  and  Geoigia,  and  the 
states  south  of  them,''  that  are  of  such  inferior 
value.  The  climate  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is 
now  complimented  as  approximating  so  neariy  to 
that  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Flushinff, 
as  to  enable  us  to  raise  trees  almost  as  good  as  ms 
own;  as  even  being  **among$t  the  b^t  of  their 
kind."  With  this  admission,  I  see  no  ument  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Prince's  acting  on  the  "defensive." 
He  should  have  known  that  discretion  was  the 
belter  part  of  valor;  he  might  have  looked  before 
he  leaped. 

If  I  erred  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Prince  meant 
to  include  all  New  Enj^and  as  being  adapted  to 
produce  multicaulis  of^'^superior  growth,"  the 
error  was  certainly  a  very  natural  one;  for  we 
are  distinctly  assured  in  the  advertisement  as  a 
"truth,'*  that  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
"trees  of  two  and  three  years  old  are  found  to  be 
as  hardv  as  an  apple  tree,^*  Now  if  they  are, 
under  these  circumstances,  as  hardy  as  an  apple 
tree  in  those  states,  it  is  offering  no  violence  to 
Mr.  Prince's  argument,  to  represent  him  as  main- 
taining that  after  reaching  the  above  age,  they 
would  flourish  co- extensively  with  the  apple.  In 
passing  through  that  term  of  probation,  however, 
they  might  be  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  which  died  just  as  he  was 
trained  to  live  upon  nothing. 

But  Mr.  Prince  claims  distinguished  merit  for 
having  aedinuUed  the  multicaulis;  and  he  deserves 
it,  if  he  has  succeeded  as  well  as  he  pretends.  In 
the  short  space  of  some  six  or  eight  years  he  has 
been  able  to  accommodate  the  habits  of  this  pro- 
duction of  a  tropica!  climate  to  the  rigors  of  a  high 
degree  of  latitude;  to  infuse  strength  into  its  con- 
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ititation;  to  edueate  it  like  a  child;  in  short,  to 
milce  it  as  hardy  aa  an  apple  tree  I  Of  all  the 
empirical  pretensiom  wbicn  Mr.  Prince  has  aet 
upi  none  is  more  vain  and  ridiculous  than  this. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record,  of  a  tender  plant 
becoming  acclimated  in  such  a  tmef  period.  Here- , 
tofbre  this  process  has  been  the  work  of  ages;  and 
whenever  the  removal  has  been  so  distant  Irom  its 
native  cKme  as  that  of  the  muiticaulis,  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  has  been  but  imperi'ectly 
achieved  at  last  fiat  in  eight  years,  at  most,  the 
malticanlis,  a  native  of  the  Pbillippine  Islands, 
has  been  endowed  with  the  eonstitutioo  of  the  ap* 

RIe  tree,  by  the  potent  spells  of  M  r.  Prince.  Tm- 
/  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  would 
not  have  been  more  marvellous  than  this  sudden 
metamorphosis.  £ven  the  peaeb,  which  has  been 
two  centuries  in  America,  has  not  become  accli- 
mated to  every  part  of  New  England;  and  the 
Catalpa,  the  Pride  of  India,  the  ig,  and  t^  Bu- 
sopon  vine,  some  6f  which  are  natives  of  extr^ 
tropical  regions,  do  not  withstand,  without  protee- 
tion,  the  severity  of  milder  wioteis  than  nose  of 
New  finclaad*  On  this  suliject  of  the  aceisMr 
tion  ol'  the  muUicauUs,  I  beg  leave  to  reler  the 
readera  of  Mr.  Prince's  letter,  to  an  artiele  in  the 
last  number  of  the  'Maganne  of  Hortieaitive,' 
published  at  Boston,  whiish  reached  me  by  the 
same  mail  that  brought  me  the  Farmers^  f£eeis- 
lar.  That  article  conies  from  a  most  respectable 
■omce;  not  leas  respectable  than  Mr.  Prince,  and 
ijuite  as  disinterested;  and  expresses  the  convic- 
tion, sustained  by  facts,  that  the  multicaulis  will 
not  answer  the  purposes  of  silk  culture  in  the  New 
BtfUgland  states.  We  are  informed  bv  the  editor, 
that  the  acgregEite  number  of  trees  has  not  beoi 
increased  w  some  yean;  and  that  many  thMir 
sands  of  them  have  been  totally  destroyed.  But 
Mr.  Prince  has  not  only  over-rated  the  value  of 
the  mullkaulis,  as  applicable  to  the  climate  of 
New  Enffland  and  New  York,  but  he  has  been 
assiduously  engaged  in  depreciating  those  varie- 
ties of  the  mulberry  which  can  alone  withstand 
the  severity  of  such  a  climate.  Witness  his  let- 
ter to  the  <  Wisconsin  Culturisf — his  numerous  ad- 
vertisements, claiming  for  himself  the  merit  of 
vending  nothing  of  the  ^'hunUmg  kiruP^ — and  his 
attempts,  covert  as  well  as  open,  to  put  down  the 
Alpine  mulberry,  which  has  been  gradually  gain- 
ing in  public  estimation  in  the  northern  states,  not- 
wuhstanding  the  mill-stone  that  has  beoi  hung 
around  its  neck.  One  might  suppose  that  in  the 
Alpine,  Mr.  Prince  has  beheld  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  in  a  fair  way  of  reclaiming  the  rights  of 
which  it  has  been  unjustly  and  insidiously  de- 
prived. This  variety,  (the  moms  moretti  or  M. 
nucrophylla  of  Europe)  has  withstood,  without 
being  scathed,  a  degree  ol'  cold  which  has  been 
destructive  to  the  multicaulis.  Its  growth  is  ra- 
pid; it  is  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings;  and  in 
amount  of  foliage  it  is  barely  surpassed  by  the 
multicaulis  itself.  When  all  delusion  shall  have 
passed  away,  it  will  take  a  rank  in  the  northern 
states,  similar  to  that  which  is  now  hf Id  by  the 
multicaulis  in  the  states  south  of  New  York. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  actuated  only 
by  a  regard  for  the  interests  and  success  ol'  the 
suk  culture.  However  desirable  it  might  be,  (and 
to  none  would  it  be  more  desirable  than  io  my- 
self) that  the  multicaulis  should  justify  the  charac- 
ter lor  ItariUneas  which  Mr.  Prince  has  given  of  it, 


yet  It  cannot,  and  oncbt  not  to  be  recommended 
as  offering  a  srft  reliance  for  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  introduce  the  culture  into  the  inferior 
of  New  England,  and  New  York.  If  it  can  ever 
be  saved  from  destruction,  it  most  bo  by  treatinr 
it  as  a  perennial  or  herbaceovw  plant  Two  inteUi- 
gent  gentlemen  from  Connectieut,  who  have  re^ 
oentiy  passed  thnmgh  oursfiM,  have  confteaed 
as  mocii;  though,  even  under  this  disadvantage 
they  placed  a  nigh  valne  npon  it 

fifo  much  for  Mr.  Prince's  aigaments,  and  specu- 
lations. Let  us  now  examine  a  little  into  his  faets^ 
and  see  if  they  are  not  eqimlly  as  convenient  to 
him.  He  has  condemned  southern  trees,  and  aA 
firms  that  in  the  northern  markets  they  do  not 
command  as  high  prices  as  thoae  of  hie  owb 
growth.  He  even  appeals  to  the  dealers  of  finr- 
iington  and  Philadelphia,  ia  conflmatioa  of  his 
assertionw  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the 
facts  of  Che  case;  and  if  Mr.  Prinee  is  rssily  so  ig* 
norant  of  them,  be  miffbt  also  be  greatly  enUgbt- 
ened  on  some  pomCs,  Ey  consoltihff  those  genile- 
men.  He  woukl  not  find  it  dififeutt  to  leani  that 
th^  do  decidedly  prefer  the  trees  of  Viigima  and 
GaroHna,  to  those  of  the  LimMeaa  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. JDifrin^  a  sojonm  k>  those  cities,  during  ttie 
past  sammer,  it  was  made  no  secret,  that  seoihem 
trees  commanded  the  preference,  particulariy  as 
stock  for  planting,  on  account  of  the  superior  ma- 
turity of  the  bu&  It  was  the  fimt  time  1  bad 
beard  the  admission  so  freelv  mad^  and  I  consid- 
ersd  it  alike  liberal,  and  ereditabie  to  their  candor* 
A  gentleman  near  Philadelphia,  in  his  zeal  in  fii- 
vor  of  southern  trees,  took  me  to  his  mulberry 
ptontation^  some  miles  distant,  to  show  me  the 
marked  difierence  in  growth  between  plants  rais- 
ed  from  Carolina  cuttings,  and  those  obtained  from 
his  own  vicinity,  all  growing  side  by  side,  in  land 
of  the  same  quality.  Those  that  were  procured 
farthest  south  were  so  much  larger,  and  more  vi- 
gorous, that  one  might  have  supposed  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood  had  been  aoubly  manured. 
The  Florida  and  M  obiie  trees  were  but  little  known. 
Those  which  had  been  received,  arrived  so  late  in 
the  season,  that  no  correct  judgment  could  be  pass- 
ed upon  their  merits  for  propagation.  It  was 
thought  probable,  however,  by  some,  but  given 
merdy  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
might  be  soft  and  spongy,  and  therefore,  not  so  fit 
for  planting.  But  this  objection,  even  if  well 
founded,  could  avail  Mr.  Prince  nothing,  since  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  immature  buds  in  his  plan- 
tations. In  his  rejoimler  to  Mr.  Roberts,  he  con- 
tends that  they  are  more  prompt  to  vegetate,  and 
that  they  produce  as  good  trees  as  the  matur- 
ed buds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Princess  ingenuity  can 
alone  solve  the  question,  whether  the  ripe  wood 
of  the  south,  or  the  immature  wood  of  the  north, 
wouki  have  a  tendency  to  continue  the  growth  of 
its  offspring  to  the  latest  oenod  in  autumn?  By 
the  way,  this  practice  of  planting  green  buds  is  a 
happy  commentary  on  Mr.  Prince's  claims  in  re- 
gard to  the  acclimation  of  the  multicaulis.  1 1  is  one 
way  of  acclimating  a  plant,  which  is  new  in  the 
annals  of  horticulture. 

Mr.  Prince  is  very  willing  to  admit  that  we  can 
raise  fine  trees  in  tbte  south — ^in  fact,  that  they  will 
^ Attain  their  utmost  developement" — provided  we 
make  use  of  seed  produced  at  the  north.  Tliia 
position  is  not  more  tenable  than  the  other,  that 
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■ottiheni  cattingB  planted  in  the  north  make  an  in- 
complete growth.  It  is  an  establisbed  rule,  that 
the  more  perfect  the  organization  of  the  parent, 
the  more  healthy  and  vigorous  will  be  theofispring'. 
I  have  nowr  before  me  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  residing  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  written 
without  any  reference  to  this  controversy,  and  in 
ignorance  ol  its  existence.  He  says,  <*I  have 
trees  (600)  originally  from  Long  Island,  five  years 
old,  which  are  not  so  large  or  vigorous  as  those  of 
my  own  raising,  planted  in  March  last ! "  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Princess  doctrine,  the  succeeding 
generations  could  never  have  attained  the  same 
developenient  as  the  stock  from  which  they  sprung. 

Not  content  with  simply  ciaiminjir  a  superiority 
for  northern  over  southern  trees,  Mr.  Prince  has 
undertaken  to  decide  the  degret  of  preference  to 
which  they  are  entided.  He  says  they  have  one- 
third  more  of  buds  upon  them,  and  are  therefore 
worth  60  per  cent  more.  This  assertion  is  so  en- 
tirely gratuitous  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  ^y 
person  having  a  regard  for  "truth,"  could  venture 
to  make  it.  In  what  respect  do  they  have  more 
btide?  Is  their  developement  greater?  Mr.  P. 
has  virtually  abandoned  this  ground.  Are  the 
joints  closer  together?  The  proximity  or  elonga- 
tion of  the  joints  depend  mainly  on  the  size  of  the 
plant.  A  three  foot  tree  at  Flushing  has  precisely 
the  same  number  of  joints  that  a  tree  of  the  same 
size  has  elsewhere,  excluding  the  side  branches. 
But  a  small  plant  has  certainly  more  buds  in  pro- 
portion to  Its  size  than  a  tall  one.  Mr.  Prince 
must  therefore  mean  that  his  trees  have  more  buds 
per  fhct  than  southern  trees.  Granted:  but  does 
DOt  this  fitct  imply  smaller  trees,  and  thereby  im- 
pair their  value  for  propagation  1  A  section  of 
such  a  growth,  to  be  long  enough  for  a  cutting, 
must  include  a  greater  number  of  buds  than  if 
the  tree  was  large  and  vigorous;  or  if  divided  into 
single  buds,  the  pieces  are  necessarily  so  short, 
as  to  retain  their  vitality  only  for  a  limited  time.  In 
regard  to  the  fitness  of  such  wood  /or  propagation,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  gentleman  of  Flushing,  a  neighbor  of  Mr 
Prince:  »*Out  oTlQfiOO  cuttings,"  says  the  writer, 
<*I  have  raised  only  200  trees;  cuttings  generally 
turned  out  badly  this  year,  owing  to  the  season 
being  damp  and  cold  in  the  spring,  and  followed 
by  dry  weather."  The  season  was  equally  un- 
favorable here,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  thing  like  such  a  failure,  in  any  planta- 
tion in  Virginia;  and  from  all  accounts,  Mr 
Prince's  increase  from  the  number  planted  was 
not  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

Mr  Prince  says  1  have  evaded  his  wager,  in- 
stead of  accepting  it.  On  this  point  I  must  differ 
with  him;  for  he  has  never  ventured  to  make  it 
in  plain  and  explicit  terms.  His  first  proposition 
was  this:  "We  now  ofier  to  exhibit  one,  two, 
three  or  more  thousand  of  our  trees,  with  any 
plantation  of  on«  yearns  growth,  of  the  same  kind, 
existing  in  Maryland  or  Vir^^nia."  This  ofier 
designates  no  specific  age  for  his  own  trees;  and 
if  it  had  been  accepted,  it  might  have  possibly 
comported  with  Mr  Princess  notions  of  a  fair 
^^competition,"  for  him  to  have  exhibited  /too- 
year  oid  trees,  while  he  restricted  us  to  those  of 
one  year's  growth.  Neither  does  his  last  offer, 
though  apparently  made  in  such  a  spirit  of  libe- 
ndity,  fully  meet  the  case.  If  he  was  as  sincere 
and  earnest  as  he  afiects  to  be,  and  really  believed 
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in  the  great  superiority  of  his  own  trees,  he  woold 
fiot  be  willing  to  claim  any  advantages  in  the  con- 
test.   I  therefore,  again  assert,  that  Mr  Prince 
dare  not  show  his  trees  on  fair  and  equal  terms.* 
It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  exhibiting 
southern  trees,  as  our  slender  stock  is  very  neariy 
exhausted;  but  if  Mr  Prince  will  renew  his  wager 
for  another  year,  and  will  say,  "We  now  oSfer 
to  exhibit  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  thousands  of  our  multicaulis  trees  grown 
in  New  York,  or  New  England,  from  cuttings 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  the  ensuing  spring, 
with  a  like  number,  grown  in  the  same  manner,  m 
any  plantation  in  Maryland  or  Virginia;  and  if 
ours  are  not  superior  in  the  growth  of  the  wood^ 
and  number  of  mature  buds,  to  any  other  parcel 
of  similar  extent,  we  will  f)ay  to  the  owner  of  the 
other  parcel  one  thousand  dollars,  or  one  thousand 
of  the  trees,  he  agreeing  to  pay  a  similar  forfeit,  if 
the  reverse  is  the  case."    I  say,  if  Mr  Prince  will 
make  this  offer,  he  will  redeem  himself  from  the 
reproaches  he  has  incurred,  of  vain-boasting,  and 
msinccrity;  and  his  desire  ibr  competition  sballj  in 
due  time,  be  gratified. 

A  wonl  in  regard  to  Mr  Prince's  peraonalities, 
and  I  have  done.  He  has  indulged  in  them 
throughout  one  half  of  his  communication,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  attention 
from  the  matter  in  dispute.  They  are,  how- 
ever, as  harmless  in  the  effect  they  may  have  been 
intended  to  produt^e,  as  they  are  misdirected.  The 
editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  abundantly  able 
to  rescue  his  own  cpnduct  and  motives  firom  as- 
persion; and  the  aitows  of  Mr.  Prince  have  not 
reached  me,  either  directly,  or  through  the  sides  of 
another.  Anti-puff, 


ONTHB  SEVERAL  CLAIMS  TO  THE  MftBlT  OF 
BAT  J  NO  FIRST  INTRODCCED  THE  BTORUS 
MULTICAULIS. 

From  the  BidunoBd  Bnqtdfer.  - 

You  will  recollect,  ihat  it  was  at  your  request, 
received  on  the  10th,  that  I  addressed  a  hurried 
communication  for  the  *£nquirer'  of  the  12th  Oc- 
tober last. 

I  now  desire,  through  the  same  medium,  to  no- 
tice a  letter  of  Wm.  R.  Prince  of  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1838--*a  |>06tcript  to  the  same,  dated  the  Sfid 
of  December,  following,  addressed  to  the  editor  of, 
and  published  in,  the  Farmers'  Register,  vol.  6, 
No.  12,  pages  758  and  4,  and  also  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Prince,  to  Gideon  B.  Smith, 
dated  the  12th  of  July,  1830,  published  in  the 
same  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  page  754. 

In  my  communication  of  the  12th  of  October 
last,  I  expressed  the  belitf,  based  upon  good  au- 
thority, as  I  then  supposed,  that  we  were  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Norton  for  the  introduction,  &c.,  of  the 
morus  multicaulis  in  this  country.  During  the 
session  of  the  silk  convention  in  Baltimore,  in  De- 
cember last,  and  since  my  return,  I  have  obtained 
such  information  as  induces  me  now  to  believe, 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  the  bBlief  then  so  hastily 
expressed;  and  as  there  are  now  three  persons 
claiming  that  distinction*  I  shall  not,  until  I  see  the 
title  deeds  legally  authenticated,  venture  the  ex- 


*  Wm.  Priocs  and  Son,  Dr.  NoHon.  and  M.  Bes- 
S9n.    See  F,  Register,  vol.  6,  No.  12,  p»750. 
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state- 


prenion  of  an  opioion  as  to  the  proprietary  title 
thereto. 

Now  for  the  lettero.  What  does  the  letter  o. 
November  1st  say,  (alluding,  I  soppose,  to  the 
simple  expression  of  my  helirf?)  "  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  let  such  flimsy  statements  pass,  without  a 
suitable  rebuke" — and,  how  does  he  rebuke  the 
'* flimsy"  statement— let  us  see — to  wit:  by  sta- 
ting in  his  letter  to  Gideon  B,  Smith,  on  the  12ih 
of  July,  1830— yes,  on  the  12ih  of  July,  1330— 
"I  should  have  been  pleased,  if  you  had  stated, 
that  your  Chinese  mulberry  tree"  (now  the  mul- 
ticaulis)  "  came  from  me— I  don't  believe  one  tree 
exists  in  the  country,  but  yours  and  mine :  we 
have  about  twenty"! ! !  What  does  he  say 7 
On  the  22d  of  December,  1838,  he  says,  1  sent  to 
Dr.  Norton  ««in  the  fall  of  1828,  or  spring  of  1829, 
the  Phillippine  Island  mulberry,  it  not  having,  at 
that  early  period,  received  the  title  of  moras  mul- 
ticaulis." 

If,  then,  in  July.JSSO,  Gideon  B.  Smith  had 
hut  one  tree,  and  ffUliam  If,  Prince  only  about 
TWENTY!!!  and  THE  about  TWENTY- 
ONE  trees  were  ALL  ihien  in  the  country,  how 
amid  he  (  Wm.  jR.  Prince,)  have  sent,  in  the  fall 
of  1828,  (near  two  years  before,)  a  tree  to  J)r. 
Norton  7 '» 

Is  this  the  promised  rebuke  of  a  '^flimsy 
loentl"    U  It  is,  there  is  in  it  more  **** 
than  *•*«*•.    I  now  leave  it  to  the  public  to  say, 
whether  there  is  more  flinuiness  in  my  statement 
than  there  is  discrqiKmcy  in  his  own. 

Again— According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter,* (postscript,  December  23d,  1838^  upon  which 
Wra.  R.  Prince  relies  to  show  that  Dr.  Norton 
had,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  a  tree  Cmoras  multi- 
caulis)  agreeing  '*  precisely,"  aa  he  says  he  some- 
tune  since  su^^ested  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  it  is 
ehowD,  that  Dr.  Norton  was  in  possession  of  the 
tree  as  ealy  as  the  spring  of '28,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor and  John  Carter  were  propagating  rapidly  the 
moras  multicaulis  in  the  summer  of  1828,  whereas 
he  had  but  about  twenty  trees  in  July,  1830,  more 
.  thian  two  years  thereaher ;  which,  with  the  one 
then  in  the  possession  of  6.  B.  Smith,  he,  in  the 
same  month  and  year,  (12th  July,  1830,)  stated, 
^  he  believes  are  the  only  trees  in  the  country,  (a 
bettief  which  he  must  eventually  contend  was  <•  a 
flimsy  statement,")  and  which  he  cannot  be  '<con- 
teni^f  to  let  pass  without  a  suitable  (selQ  <^re- 
buke." 

To  conclude :  I  entertain  no  unkind  feelings  to- 
wards Wm.  R.  Prince— for  Gideon  B.  Smith  I 
have  the  highest  respect.  I  have  studiously  avoid- 
ed the  use  of  harsh  language,  other  than  such  as 
W.  R.  P.  used  himself^  and  have  only  sought  to 
show,  that  others,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed 
than  myself,  may  have  been  mistaken!  in  their  be- 
lief, as  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  moras  multicaulis  into  this  coun- 
try. I  leave  the  question  of  first  introduction  to  be 
settled  by  the  three  claimants,  and  shall  not^ro- 
bably  trouble  you  again.  J.  W. 


*  In  this  statement,  there  is  a  radical  error.  It  is 
this :  Wm.  R.  Prioce  never  saw  J(^  Carter — another 
JUmty  statemetd,  deserving  (self)  <*rebake." 

t  See  Farmeis'  Register,  p.  808,  46th  to  Slat  line, 
and  vol.  6,  No.  18,  p,  754. 


Pron  the  Famer^s  MagailM,  (IMS.) 
CO V NTT  AOmiOULTVmAL  RBPORTB. 

The  idea  of  ascertaining  the  agricultural  state 
of  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  printing 
each  survey,  according  to  one  uniform  model,  ia 
the  greatest  undertakmg  ever  attempted  bvany 
institution;  and,  though  carried  on  with  funds  eX' 
tremely  inadequate  to  such  an  attempt,  yet  it  is  at 
last  in  a  fair  wa}r  of  being  bappilv  accomnlished. 
All  the  counties  in  England  will  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  this  year.  Several  will  remain  to  be 
done  in  Scotland,  for  the  execution  of  which  fit 
persons  can  be  procured,  aa  soon  as  adequate 
funds  are  obtained  (or  that  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  five  reports  have  been  already  print- 
ed, and  eight  transmitted  to  the  board  in  a  state 
ready  for  publication;  so  that  the  progress  has 
been  considerable,  and  the  termination  of  this 
most  important  undertaking,  by  which  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  board  has  hitherto 
been  absorbed,  is  probably  at  no  great  distance. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  firom  these  re- 
ports, are  universally  recognized  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; lor  the  same  plan  has  been  already  adopted 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  will  probably  be  imi- 
tated in  every  other  civilized  country.  A  letter 
has  lately  been  received  firom  a  celebrated  ag^cul- 
turist  in  France,  m  which  he  states  his  opinion, 
*'that  such  a  measure  is  the  most  useful  that  cao 
be  undertaken,  for  bringing,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  agriculture  to  a  high  &f^e  of  perfection.^'* 
Indeed  the  information  furnished  by  the  various 
reports  and  communications  published  by  the 
board,  far  exceeds  what  is  generally  apprehended. 
Dr.  Coventrv,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  or  Edinburgh,  who,  from  his  situation, 
is  led  to  examine  every  work  connected  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  lectures,  has  recently  de- 
clared, *that  in  these  late  reports  and  publications, 
there  is  detailed  more  useful  and  distinct  informa- 
tion, on  various  branches  of  agricuhure,  and  on 
raral  concerns  in  general,  than  was  in  print  before 
these  were  drawn  tep.'f  What  then  may  not  be 
expected,  when  all  these  reports  are  completed, 
for  little  more  than  one- half  of  them  were  printed, 
when  this  idea  of  their  merit  and  utility  was 
formed  by  Dr.  Coventry. 


IMPORTANCB  OF  AORICULTVRB. 

To  prove  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  a 
community,  seems  veiy  likedemonstratioff  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  food  to  eat  and  olothea  to 
wear.  That  it  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  greatest 
concern  of  every  nation,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
prosperity  in  every  oth^r  matter,  is  a  truth  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  it  has  obtained  almost 
the  currency  of  a  proverb, — Farmers'*  Cabinet* 

*  The  French  expressions  are,  *Je  crois  que  ce  tra- 
vail est  le  plus  utile  de  tout  ceax  qu'on  peut  entre- 
Srendre,  pour  amener,  dans  un  tres  court  espece  de 
imps,  I'ajpricultQre  k  un  giand  den^  de  perfection.* 
t  See  discoarses  explanatory  of  Qie  object  and  plan 
of  the  CouTM  of  Lectures  on  Agriculture  and  Rml 
Economy,  by  Dr.  Coventnr,  1  vol.  octavo,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1806,  p.  187. 
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For  tb«  FteBpn' K^ilBler. 

BSTTMATEfel  AND   REMARKS   ON    THB    PROFIT 
or  IMPROyiNG  liARD  AMD  FARMrHQ. 

To  the  farmera  ofVifgiiila,  who  are  too  cautious 
and  roo  much  of  false  economists  to  improve  their 
lands,  by  bringing  all  the  means  ofim  proving  tvith- 
in  their  reach,  the  following  remarks  are  respect- 
fully offered.  He  who  gets  rich  as  a  merchant  by 
buying  and  selling  produce,  runs  great  risk  of  be- 
ing poor  by  some  fortuitous  accident.  Every  day 
occurrences  teach  us  this.  He  who  speculates  in 
stock,  in  gold  mines,  in  multicauHs  buds,  may  sud- 
denly get  rich  in  imagination,  be  a  nabob  to-day, 
to-morrow  a  beggar:  of  this  we  have  too  many 
examples,  in  these  da^s  of  lottery  offices,  and  all 
short  cats  for  getting  nch  in  an  hour.  But  he  who 
ventures  a  penny  to  improve  his  land,  in  (act  runs 
no  risk  at  all;  he  gains  his  pound  without  a  ven- 
ture of  a  penny;  his  return  is  certain.  Who,  firom 
the  days  of  JElsop  until  now,  ever  heard  of  any  man 
who  sedaously  and  uoderstandingiy  went  about 


to  improve  his  land,  and  lost  by  it?  Some  may  have 
come  to  ruin  from  extravagance  of  another  sort; 
but  never  by  any  money  spent  directly  on  the  im« 
provement  of  the  soil  they  cultivate.  This  may 
be  a  slow,  but  it  a  certain  way  of  becoming  inde- 

Sendent,  and  riches  got  in  this  way  stick.  They 
on'c  come  like  an  April  shower,  and  vanish  like 
the  dew.  Why  then,  farmers  of  Virginia,  shall 
we  leave  our  calling  and  follow  after  that  which 
belongs  to  speculators'?  <<SIow  and  sure,"  saye 
the  proverb---and  "a  bird  in  the  hand  ia  worth  two 
in  the  bush;"  let  us  then  leave  the  golden  bird 
that  perches  in  the  mulUcaulis,  to  those  who  are 
more  expert  bird-catcheni  than  we;  and  let  as  hold 
steadilv  to  the  bird  in  our  grasp.  You  who  are 
the  holders  of  rich  land,  I  ask  to  look  at  the  fol- 
lowing calculations,  for  encouragement  to  keep  it 
rich :  you  who  hold  poor  land,  read  them,  and  be 
stimulated  to  make  it  rich;  but  both  read  poor 
Richard's  almanac  the  while,  and  learn,  that  "he 
who  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  mUst 
either  hold  or  drive."  No  manure  wiU  answer 
without  the  master's  foot. 


Landlord  No.  1. 


Dr.       In  ae't  twenty  acres  Land,  at  (lOOp^r  acre.     Or. 


To  interest  on  cost  of  land*  $2000, 
To  Qost  of  a  mao  and  hone,  1  year, 
Wear  and  tear  tools. 
Additional  labor  in  harvest,  Sec. 
Cost,  hauling  and  spreading  800  bos.  lime 
Cost,  haaling  and  spreading  800  bus.  ashes. 
Cost,  hauling  and  spreading  240  loads  ma- 
Bure, 
To  feed,  wheat,  com  and  jpotaftoes. 
To  plaster  and  clover  seed. 


To  whole  am*t  expenses. 


$120 

250 
20 
40 
90 
80 

120 
20 
10 


OOI) 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 
00 


By  72  bbls.  com.  at  $4  00  per  bbl.  I  $286 

By  offal  from  corn,  11 

By  150  bas.  wheat,  $1  50  per  busb. 
By  24,000  lbs.  ck)ver-hay  at  $7  00  per  m. 
By  400  bus.  Irish  potatoes,  00  eta.  per  bu. . 
By  wheat-straw,  peas,  &c.,  say. 


By  whole  am*t  profits. 


80 
220 
108 
200 

19 

980 


l  $70o|oo|  Balance  Cr. 


II 


00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 

00 


JLmndimd  Jfo.  2, 


Dr.       In  ae^t  20  mtcs  Lond^  at  $10  per  acre. 


To  Interest  oa  $200, 

To  cost  man  and  horse  for  1  year, 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools. 

Additional  labor, 

8eed-oat8,  corn  and  peas. 

To  whole  am't  expenses. 
Balance  Dr. 


12100 A    By  18  bbls.  corn. 


200  00 


20 
0 
0 

$292 
102 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 


By  offal  from  com, 
By  6000  lbs.  oats,  at  $7  00  per  m. 
By  12  busb.  peas,  at  $1  00, 
By  pasturage,  8  acres  poor  land. 

To  whole  amount  profits. 
Balance, 


fn  the  annexed  account  No.  1,  I  have  sup- 
posed the  twenty  acres  laid  off  into  three  equal 
fields  of  six  acres  each,  with  a  lot  of  two  acres  for 
trucking  (iff  ma)r  make  a  word.>  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  it,  that  landlord,  number  1,  after 
paying  a  high  price  (or  his  land,  put  manure  of 
different  sorts  on  it  to  the  amount  of  $200  per  an- 
num; and  still  the  land  pa^  this  sum,  current  ez- 
peoaea,  and  pays  him  within  a  fraction  of  12  per 
cent,  on  his  investment;  so,  that  it  is  apparent,  un- 
der this  system,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  capi- 
tal increasing  in  value,  while  he  is  at  the  same 
time,  making  12  per  cent  on  it.  It  is  equally  ap- 
parent, that  landlord  number  2,  who  wrepa  his  ' 
one  taleDt  ia  a  napkin,  will  be  brought  in  debt 
every  year,  to  an  amount  equal  to  more  than 
tiirelve  times  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  his  in- 
'vestment  What  ibfty  then  to  work  poor  land 
without  knpreving  it;  thtf  roeana  for  which  everv 
roan  poaicssos  more  or  less,  on  or  near  his  lena. 
Uthe  dasa  I  addnai  coald  lift  the  veil  which 


vera  my  name,  they  might  say  "physician  heal 
thyseliy'  hot  I  hope  with  less  truth  every  day,  ibr 
1  am  striving  to  benefit  myself  and  posterity, 
while  I  am  helping  to  brace  up  our  dear  old  mother 
Virginia,  who  is  fast  sinking  under  the  ruthless 
treatment  of  her  children;  who  nourish  her  with 
nothing,  while  they  are  tugging  at  her  empty 
dugs,  and  killing  her,  while  they  are  atarWog 
themselves  to  death;  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  As  a  general  rule,  let  me 
advise  my  fellow-Iaborers,  if  you  tvant  productive 
seed-corn,  manure  your  land,  and  carefully  save 
the  seed;  if  you  want  fine  wheat,  fallow  and  use 
lime,  and  your  seed  will  be  good;  if  you  want  im- 
proved cattle,  first  rear  grass  for  them  to  eat,  and 
don't  buy  a  Durham  bull  at  $1000  or  2000  to  /^ed 
him  on  straw  and  shocks  in  winter,  and  buds  and 
mareh  grass,  in  enring  and  summer.  It  will  not 
answer;  his  breed,  in  ten  veari,  will  be  no  better 
than  the  eommon  cattle  of  the  country;  whsfeae 
if  you  had  laid  oot  this  $2000  in  manure,  iimei 
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grBSB  seed  and  plaster,  beBides  the  improvement 
of  your  iand,  you  would  have  in  the  tea  yean, 
converted  all  your  cattle  into  Durham,  without  a 
bull  of  that  breed.  1  do  not  mean  to  throw  a 
damp  on  judicious  importations  of  stocks,  &c.  I 
only  mean  to  ridicule  that  class,  who  are  guilty  of 
the  (oily  of  supposing  they  can  make  a  week's  old 
bantling,  a  man,  by  going  to  a  tailor's  and  buy- 
ing him  a  man's  suit  of  clothes;  instead  of  nour- 
ishing him  well,  and  keeping  him  warm,  and  giv- 
ing him  time  to  grow,  and  develope,  with  nature's 
aid,  the  resources  hidden  within  him. 

Mr.  Editor  I  see  you  yawn.    1  take  the  hint, 
aod  am,  youn,  &c.  Anti-Humbug. 


PB06RS88      OF     THB     MORUB     MULTICAULIS 
TBADB,  AND  PR08P15CT  OF  FUTURK  PRICES. 

Inquiries  have  been  frequently  made,  by  letters 
as  well  as  verbally,  and  proceeding  from  stran- 
gers as  well  as  from  acquaintances,  as  to  our 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  probable  continuance,  or 
decline,  of  the  high  prices  of  moras  multicaulis 
plants — and  consequently,  the  expediency,  thence 
to  be  inferred,  of  entering  upon,  or  avoiding,  the 
"mulberry  speculation."  These  inquiries  have 
been  answered  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  not 
only  by  our  published  and  general  views,  but  also 
privately  and  specially.  Still,  we  have  felt  re- 
luctant to  express  opinions,  or  give  advice,  not  only 
because  the  progress  of  the  speculation  had  out- 
stripped and  belied  all  our  previous  calculations, 
but  also  because  our  private  interest,  of  owner- 
ship, had  become  deeply  involved  in  the  market 
value  of  the  plants. 

The  views  which  we  entertain  on  this  subject 
are,  perhaps,  but  of  little  worth;  but  such  as  they 
are,  they  will  be  given  here  frankly,  in  answer  to 
partictilar  inquirers,  as  well  as  tor  the  iD(prmauon 
of  readers,  and  the  agricultural  public  in  general. 
The  prices  of  multicaulis  plants  have,  in  the  gene- 


tant,  to  this  day.  There  was  a  decline  In  No 
vember,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  bursting  of 
the  bubble  ofapeadaiion,  or Jactittoua  prices.  But 
the  depression  was  but  transient,  and  was  caused 
by  that  being  the  time  for  paying  for  all  the  prior 
purehases ;  and  many  persons  who  had  bought 
without  money,  and  expected  to  pay  by  their  profits 
oD^saies,  were  compelled  to  put  the  plants  in  mar- 
ket, and  sell  them  at  any  price  which  could  then 
be  obtained,  to  meet  the  debts  incurred  by  their 
purehase.  Since,  the  prices  have  not  only  return- 
ed to  their  previous  mark,  but  have  gone  beyond. 
The  regular  and  current  prices  now,  in  Richmond, 
an  8  eeots  the  bud,  lor  cuttings,  or  entire  plants 
ezeliuive  of  roots^SO  cents  for  roots  of  plants  of 
one  year's  growth  j^m  cuttings^-and  90  cents 
Abe  foot  for  trees  of  .ibut  age  and  kiDd«  witb  er| 


without  lateral  branches,  and  taken  as  they  come. 
There  are  not  many  plants  now  in  market,  as 
nearly  all  are  now  held  to  plant;  and  neither  are 
there  many  persons  seeking  to  buy  at  present. 
There  are,  however,  enough  tx>th  of  buyers  and 
sellers  to  show  prices  lairiy. 

Several  public  auction  sales  have  been  recently 
made  in  New  York,  and  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pen  as  having  brought  much  higher  prices  than 
the  above  mentioned — as  high  as  25  to  80  cents, 
the  foot  for  small  plants;  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  4  cents  the  bud,  ripe  and  green — ^if  any  of 
the  wood  was  immuture.  But  we  have  no  faith  in 
the  reports  of  these  auction  sales;  as  it  is  very  easy, 
by  fraudulent  combination,  and  fictitious  biddings 
to  make  prices  appear  to  be  as  high  as  the  panies 
may  please,  or  may  dare  to  venture  on  the  public 
credulity. 

The  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  op- 
posite results,  either  of  the  stock  of  plants  now  in 
this  country  being  of  immense  value  to  the  own- 
en  and  the  public,  or  of  no  value  whatever,  will 
depend  upon  this — whether  silk  culture  proper  shall 
really  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  or  that  no  more  is  done  towarda 
that  end  than  had  been  when  this  mulberry  spec- 
lation  was  produced,  and  the  prices  were  rising  to 
their  height.    If  the  first-named  and  most  desira- 
ble result  should  be  produced,  and  the  culture  of 
silk  should  be  established,  so  as  to  promise  soon 
to  become  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  the- 
United  States,  then  tf^ere  will  be  suffkuent  demand 
for  every  multicaulis  plant  that  can  be  raised  in 
1889,  and  at  prices  yielding  good  profits  to  those 
who  plant  even  at  the  present  high  prices  of  cut- 
tings. But  if  there  should  be  no  more  solidity  in  the 
present  increased  and  more  extended  movements 
towards  silk-culture,  than  was  in  all  those  of  the 
north,  which  had  so  much  sought  to  attrect  public 
attention  and  gain  notoriety,  previous  to  the  be- 


ral,  been  slowly  advancing,  from  the  time  in  Sep- 
tember when  we  pronounced  them  to  be  exorbi-  ginning  ofthis  speculation,  then  the  value  of  plantar 


will  sink  to  nothing  as  soon  as  the  bubble  bursts; 
and  the  mulberry  mania  will  compare  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  famous  tulip-mania  of  Holland, 
and  serve  to  produce,  and  to  leave,  as  little  of  real 
value  to  the  holders,  or  to  the  country  at  large. 

In  an  article  of  considerable  length  published  in 
our  last  October  number,  we  stated  fully,  and 
proved,  that  the  previous  pretended  silk-culture  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states  had  resulted  in  al- 
most nothing;  and  then  supposing  that  the  future . 
was  to  be  judged  by  the  past  operations,  we  pro- 
nounced the  then  rising  demand  and  prices  of  mul- 
ticaulis plants  as  the  work  and  effect  of  specula- 
tion. And  we  believe  now,  as  much  as  when  the 
opinion  was  first  declared,  that  the  sudden  and  ra- 
pid advance  of  the  market  price  of  multicaulis 
plants  was  almost  entirely  built  upon  trading  spec- 
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ulatioo;  and  if  it  had  oontinued  to  be  as  baaelesf 
as  it  tbea  was,  the  price  wouid  probably  have  fallen 
before  thie  time.  However  little  of  the  reaaoniDg 
proeeee  there  may  be  in  deriving  proper  views  of 
the  profits  of  silk-culture  from  the  existence  of  a 
baseless  mulberry  speculation  and  mania,  there 
seems  now  to  be  good  ground  to  believe  that  such 
has  been  the  effect;  and  that  veiy  many  persons 
have  thus  had  their  minds,  for  the  first  time,  efiect- 
valiy  directed  to  this  valuable  and  (as  we  have 
long  maintained  as  to  Virginia,)  profitable  branch 
of  industry.  We  may  venture  now  to  say 'that 
silk-caltnre  will  be  commenced  by  many  persons 
in  Viiginia  and  other  southern  states,  and  fairly 
tried;  however  little  creditable  it  may  be  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  that  this  good  result  will 
have  been  produced,  not  by  the  sufficient  proper  in- 
ducements which  have  long  existed,  and  been  to- 
taOy  disregarded,  but  by  the  stronger  stimulus  of 
the  mulberry  mania;  which  ought  mtherto  de- 
press than  to  encourage  silk-culture,  by  making 
the  undertaking  so  piuch  more  costly.  But  correct 
reasoning  is  seklom  the  mode  by  which  comma- 
nities  arrive  at  results,  or  are  induced  to  make 
changes  of  old  habits ;  and  if  such  a  beneficial 
change  is  now  to  be  made,  in  the  adoption  of  silk- 
eolture,  we  may  be  content  to  welcome  the  benefit, 
without  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  legitimacy  of 
its  origin. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  speculation  in 
mulberry  plants,  all  the  establishments  for  silk- 
culture  of  this  country,  which  had  for  some  years 
been  ao  conspicuous  on  poptr^  were  in  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states;  and  to  that  time,  nothing 
had  been  performed  by  any  of  the  numerous  silk- 
companies,  to  redeem  their  promises  and  make 
good  their  great  pretensions.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  these  liberal  promises  and  small  performances 
were  stated  at  sufficient  length  in  the  article  above 
referred  to,  and  also  in  another,  subsequently,  by 
T.  S.  Pleasants,  commenced  at  page  449  of  vol. 
Vi.  In  the  south,  almost  nothing  had  then  been 
done,  either  according  to  the  northern  fashion  of 
conducting  silk-culture,  or  truly  and  really  by  feed- 
ing silk-worms,  and  producing  silk.  The  mania 
for  buying  mulberry  plants  spread  from  the 
north  where  it  commenced,  even  more  rapidly 
through  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  states.  But 
most  of  the  purchasers  were  of  different  charac- 
ter, and  so  will  be  the  effects  of  their  operations, 
whether  caused  at  first  by  delusion,  or  by  correct 
views.  At  the  north,  after  prices  had  been  ad- 
vancing, and  the  mania  growing,  for  several 
months,  and  when  sales  were  making  daily,  and 
the  contracts  perhaps  had  covered  an  amount  far 
exceeding  that  at  which  all  the  multlcaulis  plants 
is  the  worid  wonid  have  been  estimated  a  few 
itha  previoasly— still  the  buyem  were  nearly 


all  mere  speculators,  and  of  the  most  transient 
operation,  who  designed  to  sell  again,  and  ver7 
speedily.  Very  few  purchases  had  been  made  by 
fkrmere,  or  persons  who  designed  to  plant ;  and^ 
very  oAen,  the  same  lot  of  plants  had  been  sold 
several  times  over,  and  at  continually  advancing, 
prices,  while  they  were  still  growing  in  the  ground 
of  the  original  proprietor.  So  far  as  these  went,, 
and  they  were  the  principal  operations,  the  trade 
was  simply  and  purely  a  speculation,  having  no 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  value,  or  future  uses  of  the 
commodity. 

As  soon  as  the  new  and  great  demand  was  ge- 
nerally made  known  in  Virginia,  (though  it  was 
not  soon  enough  to  prevent  many  lots  being 
bought  up  at  half-price  by  speculators,)  the  fever 
spread  and  raged  here  more  than  even  at  the 
north.  For  instead  of  being  confined  there  to 
mere  traders  in  the  then  existing  plants,  there 
arose  here  a  very  extensive  demand  among  far- 
men  and  others  who  bought  to  plant.  Thus,  ex- 
cept a  fow  large  purchases  made  to  supply  the  great 
and  general  demand  for  small  parcels  for  piant- 
in!7,  and  which  served  merely  to  supply  that  de- 
mand, every  purchaser  in  Virginia  bought  to  make 
profit  by  planting,  and  the  future  increase  and  ex- 
pected value  of  the  product.  It  is  true,  that  all 
of  these  persons  also  were  speculators,  though  in 
a  different  sense.  They  differed  from  others  in 
this  only,  that  they  speculated  on  the  marker  va- 
lue of  the  fiiture  product,  instead  of  the  present 
stock  purchased  by  them.  But  though  the  large 
majority  of  the  numerous  southern  purchasers 
(unfortunately,)  had  no  view  to  silk-culture,  and 
many  also  deluded  themselves  by  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  high  prices  of  future  crops  of  plants 
— still  there  are  enough  of  them  who  design  to 
commence  silk-culture  proper,  to  insure  fair  and 
extensive  trials,  and  the  sure  establishment  of 
that  branch  of  industry,  should  it  be  approved  by 
the  first  adventurers.  Should  this  be  the  result, 
or  even  a  sufficient  promise  of  it  appear  during 
this  year,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  those  who- 
bought  upon  mere  speculation,  who  will  deem  it 
profitable  to  retain  part  of  their  stock  this  yeas, 
and  to  increase  it  hereaffer,  for  its  legitimate  use 
in  feeding  silkworms. 

To  produce  the  beneficial  and  importiuit  result 
of  establishing  silk  culture  In  Virginia,  and  there- 
by to  insure  a  demand  for  all  the  growing  trees,  it  is 
not  at  all  necesiBary  that  every  one,  or  that  most, 
of  those  who  have  bought  mulberry  plants  shall 
commence  that  business,  if  one  only  in  twenty  of 
the  present  buyers,  or  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  far- 
men  who  are  properiy  situated  for  it,  should  be- 
gin to  raise  silk,  these  will  be  enough  to  spread 
the  business,  and  to  maintain  a  sufficient  demand 
for  plants  through  this  year. 
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Bat  by  a  ^^svffident  demand,'*^  and  safficieot  pro- 
fits for  caltivatioD,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  what 
is  believed  by  many  personSi  that  the  present  high 
prices  of  plants  will  be  sustained  lor  the  next 
growing  crop.  Such  expectation  is  ridiculous; 
and  if  it  were  possible  that  it  could  be  realized,  the 
result  would  do  much  harm  to  general  interests— 
though  they  would  be  very  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  individual  cultivators,  and  to  few  more 
than  to  our  own.  But  if  the  prices  next  autumn 
should  be  not  less  than  one -fifth  part  of  what  the 
cultivators  pay  for  the  stock  to  plant,  they  will, 
with  a  fair  average  product,  make  great  profits  on 
their  investment  and  cultivation.  Should  the 
prices  be  one-third  of  the  present  rates,  planters 
will  make  enormous  profits;  and  still  more  those 
who  bought  their  stock  for  planting  at  much  lower 
than  the  present  rates.  And  \£  there  should  be 
(what  seems  now  not  impossible,)  a  general  awa- 
kening throughout  the  country  to  the  advantages 
and  profits  of  silk-culture,  then  the  whole  stock  of 
plants  in  this  country  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  those  who  will  desire  to  obtain 
them  for  propagation,  even  if  without  any  view  to 
the  selling  of  trees.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
each  person  will  take  many  or  ftw^  according  as 
the  price  may  be  low  or  high — thus  insuring  high 
prices  for  a  very  limited  supply,  or  sufficient  de- 
mand and  remunerating  prices  for  the  largest  sup- 
ply. 

The  same  money-price  of  these  trees  may  be 
very  high,  or  abundantly  low,  to  purchasers,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  of  purchase,  or  their  in- 
tended future  use.  If  the  great  demand  were 
merely  for  speculation,  as  it  was  when  first  pro- 
xiuced,  we  should  consider  any  price  as  too  high  for 
planting,  and  that  one-third  of  the  present  rates 
would  be  enormous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  de- 
signed to  be  put  to  proper  and  profitable  use, 
prices  higher  than  the  highest  yet  known  can 
well  be  afforded  for  small  parcels,  to  put  the  pur- 
chasers in  stock.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  not  the  handful  of  little  twigs  for  which 
the  buyer  pays,  perhaps,  more  than  its  weight  in 
«llver — but  for  the  product  which  he  expeets  to 
obtain  from  that  stock.  So  great  is  the  facility 
and  certainty  of  extensive  and  rapid  propagation 
of  the  multicaulis,  that  8100  worth  of  stock  to 
plant,  at  the  highest  prices,  if  taken  the  best 
eare  of,  would,  in  the  coarse  of  two  years,  produce 
from  60  to  100,000  trees;  which,  at  proper  dis- 
tance, would  be  as  large  a  mulberry  plantation  as 
most  cultivators  would  desire  to  have.  Allow  one 
year  more,  and  a  commencing  stock  of  only  $6 
worth  will  do  as  much.  The  only  question,  then, 
for  the  planter  and  the  intended  culturist,  will  be, 
whether  the  time  or  the  money  may  be  of  the 
moet  value  to  him.    Bat  in  either  case,  the  com- 


bined coet,  in  time,  labor,  and  money,  will  provide 
a  capital  for  silk-raiMng  more  cheaply  than  the 
apple  orchaids  were  raised  formeriy  in  tower  Tir- 
ginia,  (or  making  brandy,  and  which  were  tbea 
considered  as  an  indispensable  appropriation  of  land 
and  capital  on  every  farm.  If  a  kind  of  apple  tree 
had  then  been  introduced  which  was  as  eaBily 
propagated  as  the  malticaulis,  and  would  famieli 
a  lull  crop  of  apples  in  two  years,  then  it  wooJd 
have  been  cheaper  for  the  intended  brandy-maker 
to  buy  a  stock  of  those  trees  at  8  cents  the  bud, 
rather  than  the  ordinary  grafted  trees  at  the 
usual  low  prices.  It  is  the  wonderful  ease  and 
rapidity  of  propagation  of  the  muhicaulls,  which 
is  bought,  and  which  causes  and  justifies  the 
high  price  to  those  who  design  to  profit  by  its 
ose,  and  not  merely  by  sales.  For  we  repeat,  that 
without  using,  and  availing  of  its  intrinsie  valoe, 
and  to  siilRclent  extent,  in  the  country  geoeralty, 
that,  at  any  prioe,  the  porehase  of  plants  will  be 
too  dear.  But  this  faeirity  for  repnodoetioii,  whieh 
causes  and  justifies  high  prieei,  mast  as  ceitainiT 
operale  to  leduce  them  speedily  to  almost  nothtn^y 
as  articles  of  sale.  We  therefore  have  littte  con- 
fidence in  the  not  uncooHdon  opinkm  that  mull]- 
caulis  plants  will  maiatain  profitable  prices,  or  in* 
deed  be  worth  raiting  for  tale  at  all,  in  general| 
afler  the  present  jrear. 

The  speculation  in  this  country  has  spread  to 
FMnce.  Some  American  orders  were  supplied 
there,  and  sales  of  plants  imported  thence  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  New  York.  But  the  ea- 
gerness of  the  American  purchaser*  soon  ad- 
vanced the  prices  in  France  900  per  cent,  and 
then  the  holders  refused  to  sell,  choosing  to  re- 
serve all  their  stock  for  planting.  But  the  whole 
stock  in  France,  and  all  Europe,  if  not  in  Asia,  ie 
smaller  than  that  in  the  U.  States;  and,  therefore, 
can  but  little  afiect  the  market  here  by  furnishing 
supplies.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  fever  of 
speculation  will  be  as  fully  spread  there,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  only  very  high  prices  be  maintain- 
ed, but  that  there  will  also  be  produced  a  better 
knowledge  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  morus  multicaulis  than  has  heretofore 
existed  in  France. 


Fron  the  New  Eni^iod  Funisr. 
MULBB&HT   PBVBB. 

[The  following  article  presents  views  iomewhat 
difieringfrem  the  foregoing.  The  writer's  cohh 
pliment  to  the  inventive  talent  of  his  eountr)nnDea 
was  not  undeserved.  We  have  not  heaid  yel 
whether  the  fhbrication  of  silk-worms  eggS|  which 
he  anticipates,  bag  been  oommenoed;  bot,  it  ap« 
pean  firom  the  '  Northampton  Coariei'  that  there 
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ve  ia  market  moKieaulM  eatUn^  maDufoctured 
irom  twigs  of  bass  wood.<— Ed*  Far.  Rbg.] 

This  Dew  disease  has  become  quite  epidemic 
and  continues  to  rage  violently.  We  cannot  for 
our  lives  divine  any  especial  reason,  why  it  should 
have  burst  out  all  at  once  among  us  aud  so  wide- 
ly extend  itself,  excepting  that  3\  the  diseases  of 
this  character,  (we  mean  those  brought  on  by 
speculation  and  avarice,)  are  hiflhly  contagious. 
We  trust  it  would  not  be  deemed  disrespectful  to 
(he  &culty,  if  we  suggested  that  possibly  the 
mulberry  doctors  have  themselves  had  some  hand 
in  creating  and  aggravating  the  disorder  with  a 
view  to  their  ••***.  It  is  not  ibr  us  to  give  any 
words  of  caution.  We  have  not  the  care  of  the 
public  health;  but  we  think  it  advisable  for  those, 
who  desire  to  keep  well  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
contagion.  The  disorder  has  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  risen  to  a  state  of  raving  madness,  and 
men,  like  insects  round  a  Gre  in  the  woods  of  a 
dark  night,  are  seen  dashing  into  the  flames.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  silk  business  is  to  be  one 
of  the  great  Interests  of  the  country,  and  one  of 


UMIHO. 

To  tiie  Editor  of  Um  Fanners*  B«gUiter. 

Decmber,  1838. 
Dior  SHfi — 1  enclose  you  my  annual  five  dol- 
lars, and  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  much 
and  varied  information  which  vou  have  given  me 
in  the  last  year.  I  should  send  you  some  commu- 
nication for  your  valuable  work ;  but  I  forbear — for 
my  friends  and  neighbors  have  given  me  to  un- 
derstand that  they  think  me  possessed  of  a  ca/co- 
rioua  d€ml.  Poor  souls  I  Could  I  exorcise  myself^ 
and  cause  my  devil  to  enter  into  them,  as  into  the 
swine  of  old,  bow  great  would  be  their  profit! 

I  have  purchased  since  June  1st  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  oyster  shells,  and  am  now  haul- 
ing, burning,  and  spreading:  my  wheat  field 
shows  that  dear  old  Mother  Earth  endorses  my 
work,  and  I  am  in  grief  that  I  know  not  how  to 
make  hef  grateful  acknowledgments  in  appropri- 
ate terms,  fiut  I  have  a  notion  that  by  laws  pe- 
culiar to  herself  she  marks  in  characters  not  de- 
struciable  by  time  the  deeds  of  her  children.  As- 
suming this,  it  is  not  easy  to  enter  into  my  joys 
the  most  productive  and  profitable  of  agricultural  I  when  I  spread  upon  her  lap  fields  of  golden  com, 


employments;  but  the  mulberry  tree  business  and 
the  raising  of  silk  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
One  would  think,  however,  from  present  move- 
ments, that  every  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  the 
next  year;  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  come 
then;  and  that  the  "wedding  garment"  is  to  be 
made  of  silk  of  man^s  own  raising.    When  from 
a  single  multicaulis  tree  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
more  buds  or  cuttings  can  be  taken  in  a  single 
season,  each  of  which  will  in  one  season,  with 
good  luck  and  good  care,  form  a  handsome  tree, 
certainly  there  need  be  no  difficulty  apprehended 
in  the  proi)agation  of  the  plant.    When  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  or  two  hundred  or  four  hundred 
dollais  are  demanded  for  a  pound  of  mulberry 
seed  not  at  all  sure  to  come  up,*  which  can  be  im- 
ported for  a  twentieth  part  of  that  sum  with  equal 
confidence  of  success,  we  cannot  help  asking  our- 
selves, where  does  the  money  come  from,  or 
where  has  the  shrewdness  of  our  merchants  and 
■ea-captains  cone  tol     When  half  a  dollar  a 
piece  IB  ask^  and  paid  for  trees  which  were 
grown  this  season  from  seed  sown  last  spring  and 
represented  to  be  of  equal  or  superior  value  for 
feeding  worms  with  any  trees  grown,  and  eepe- 
dally  because  it  Mtated  that  they  will  '^tand  our 
climate,"  we  are  really  very  curious  to  know  what 
is  to  be  the  price  nextyear  of  cabbage  plants;  and 
whether  we  cannot  afiord  to  raise  them  upon  a  con- 
i^rable  scale  at  somewhere  about  forty-nine  cents 
a  plant.    When  silk-worm  eggs,  which  were  fbr- 
Ibrmerly  thooffht  high  at  eight  cents  per  thousand 
are  now  sold  m  twenty -five  cents  per  hundred,  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  are  even  contemplated,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  and  we  encourage 
those  who  are  too  anxious  to  begin  at  once,  to 
wait  patiently;  that  our  Connecticut  wooden -nut- 
meg gentlemen  before  spring  will  have  an  ample 
supply  to  meet  any  demand,  dropped  on  the  best 
hot^pressed  letter  paper,  and  made  out  of  the  pur- 
est yeHow  bees-wax.    But  the  flame  is  kindled, 
and  the  flirpace  glows  with  a  white  heat.    JLet 
those,  whose  wings  are  not  made  of  asbestos,  try 
the  intensi^  of  the  flames  if  so  they  choose. 

H.C. 

«  .1  ■  I  111 .  1 1   11      .  I  ■  » 

*  And  wbich  cannot  produce  the  muUicauiii  mulber- 
ry, even  if  U  tkould  come  up.— Ed.  Fab.  Rxg. 


or  throw  over  her  nakedness  a  rich  green  robe  bor- 
dered with  ^old.  I  halt  my  hobby  for  a  moment 
to  ask  if  feelings  like  these  can  lead  to  destructive 
ambition  1  Happiness  is  the  great  object  of  every 
being  of  mind ;  and  who  is  so  happy  as  he  who 
receives  the  applauBe  of  his  mother  for  virtuous  or 
benevolent  deeas?  And  then,  sir.  are  not  the  claims 
of  mother  earth  paramount?  Who  feeds  the  hun- 
gry? Who  clothes  the  naked  1  'Tis  she,  dear  old 
soul,  and  it  is  rny  duty  to  make  her  shine  as  the 
morning  star.  The  selfish  nature  of  man  has 
blinded  him  and  turned  his  thoughts  from  his  first 
and  gtaatest  duly — his  duty  to  the  fountain  of  all 
ffood,  Mother  Earth.  I  wish  you  great  prosperit]^, 
Tor  in  that,  the  whole  human  family  will  partici- 
pate.   Respectfully,  your  friend,  &c. 


KTFEGTS   OF  LIMS  AS  M AVU&B. 

To  Oie  Editor  of  Ui«  Famwn'  Roglfter. 

January,  1839. 
Your  call  upon  the  subscribers  to  the  Register 
is  too  jusc  to  be  resisted  or  derided.  Onffinal 
communications  only  can  keep  up  an  excited  in- 
terest in  your  valuable  work;  good  as  your  selec- 
tions are,  they  belong  to  agriculture  generally,  as 
a  science,  and  not  to  particular  localities.  You 
will  however,  agree,  that  it  is  a  dull  and  irksome 
business  to  preach  to  unbelievers;  as  well  might 
1  go  into  my  pasture  and  exhort  my  hogs  not  to 
destroy  the  means  of  their  own  welfare  and  sub- 
sistence, as  to  give  you,  for  the  cultivators  of  the 
land,  in  ^neral,  any  thing  about  improving  hus- 
bandry, if  the  course  recommended  involves  any 
thing  like  immediate  expense.  Somo  of  my 
neighbors  have-  been  induced  to  use  clover  and 
plaster,  but  were  warned  of  the  sure  result,  if  they 
did  not  make  their  land  dry.  This  did  not  suit 
them;  and  the  result  was  absolute  failure.  Now, 
sir,  would  you  believe  that  this  cave  them  osca- 
sion  for  believing  that  plaster  did  not  suit  their 
land?  Why,  sir,  stable  dung  would  fail  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

In  the  last  three  years  I  have  purchased  forty 
thousand  bushels  of'^  oyster  shells,  and  some  lime- 
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stone  from  the  counlry  above  Harper's  Ferry.    I 
have  passed  over  650  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
1  have  used  about  35,000  bushels;  and  if  I  alloW 
much  for  mv  mania  upon  this  subject,  my  farm 
has  returned  me  the  money  expended,  and  yet 
holds  a  surplus  for  farther  operation.    I  shall  not 
go  into  detail,  but  I  hold  the  record  of  my  prede- 
cessors which  enables  me  to  show  that  my  annual 
produce  is  not  less  than  eight  times  as  much  as 
theirs;  and  this  record  is  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
I  speak  not  of  this  in  boast,  for  I  blush  to  think 
that  I  have  not  done  better.    I  began  farming 
when  young,  and  had  none  to  counsel  with.    If 
1  suggested  to  my  neighbors  what  I  expected,  I 
could  see  that  they  pitied  my  folly  or  my  igno- 
rance.   I  offered  my  property  again  and  again  for 
sale;  for  my  heart  sickened  with  hope  deferred.    I 
remembered  that  that  great  man  Moses  had  used 
up  40  years  in  effecting  his  purpose;  but  that  he 
finally  saw  the  land  of^'milk  and  honey,"  and  I 
tugged  still  at  the  *'  tough  oar."    The  strife  was 
fearful ;  for  afler  draining  my  land,  it  had  been  so 
long  drowned  that  it  was  not  productive.    About 
the  time  that  I  had  settled  this  fearful  inquiry,  1 
met  with  your* Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.' 
1  had  before  made  two  experiments  with  lime  some 
years  apart ;  but  I  resolved  upon  a  third ;  for  I 
saw  that  the  land  was  wet  upon  which  I  had  failed. 
This  burst  upon  me  like  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  did 
upon  that  meteoric  man  Napoleon;  and  since 
that,  more  care  in  draining  makes  the  hme  work 
like  a  charm.  If  I  run  riot,  sir,  upon  the  subject  of 
lime,  you  must  give  me  room,    i  would  not  wil- 
lingly harm  any  person;  but  to  me,  it  is  meat  and 
bread. 


I  sold  this  season  past  (900  ddiars  worth  of 
tumipe,  from  one  acre  of  land,  and  I  asmire  you, 
sir,  that  until  the  equinoctial  rain,  I  did  not  think 
1  should  make  one  bushel.  It  wasbassing  strange 
to  see  how  rapidly  they  grew.  I  made  a  good 
crop  of  com  firom  the  rain  we  had  upon  13th 
August;  and  one  thing  good  for  philosophy  to 
know  attends  it  in  a  very  curious  degree.  It  is 
the  flint-like  character  of  the  cob  or  husk.  I  do 
know  that  timber  grown  in  lime-stone  land  is 
much  heavier  than  that  grown  in  other  land;  is 
it  the  same  with  cornl  Limb. 


KOnrTRLT 


For  tii«  FanBen'  Beguter. 
COMMB&CIAL  REPORT. 


Speculation  has  been  more  active  than  osuaff 
in  the  absence  of  recent  intelligence  from  Europe. 

The  ascertained  short  crop  of  tobacco  in  this 
country,  causes  prices  still  to  advance,  and  they 
are  now  about  82  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  in  De- 
eember.  The  lowest  quality  of  new  lugs  99  to 
810,  and  new  leaf  813  to  817.  Purchases  are 
confined  chiefly  to  manufacturers. 

Cotton  has  also  advanced  about  2  cents,  and 
may  now  be  quoted  18  to  14  cts.  •  The  receipts 
and  shipments  from  all  ports,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
considerably  short  of  last  year's  at  the  same  period. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  the  price  ol* 
flour.     A  small  advance  has  been  realized  in 
some  markets,  but  the  current  rates  are  still  about 
89jb  for  all  but  city  mills— which  is  held  at  t9. 

^heat  commands  165  to  175  cents. 

•    Feb.  1,  1839.  X. 
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For  the  FannecB*  Register. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(GontiniMd  ih>m  page  17,  last  No.) 
Chap.  III. 

DIFFSmUlOB  BKTWBBir  THB  BOOT  AND  BTBM; 

IbI.  in  t|ib  oibbotion  of  thbir  growth  ; 
2d.  in  thb  abbbbcb  ob  pbb8«ncb  of  bcd8; 

3d.    Ilf  THB  M ANNBB  OF  THBIB  OBOWTH. 

Haying  completed  our  ezamiDation  of  the  ele- 
mentary TBgetable  structures,  and  of  the  organs 
ibnned  immediately  from  them,  viz :  the  cellular, 
woody,  aod  vascular  tissues ;  tve  will  now  com- 
mence  our  inrestigation  into  the  structure,  and 
vital  aetioQ,  of  the  compound  organs  of  plants. 
These,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  divi- 
ded into  two  classes;  according  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  rainisier  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  or 
to  the  production  and  perf^tioo  of  (he  I'ruit.  The 
first  class,  including  the  root,  stem  and  leaves, 
being  termed  organs  of  vegetation ;  and  the  se- 
csnd,  including  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
pistils,  t>eing  termed  organs  of  fructification. 

The  root  and  stem,  ive  will  examine  in  connex- 
ion. The  central  part,  or  axis  of  a  plant,  that  part 
to  which  all  the  other  parts  are  attached,  consists  of 
uvo  distinct  portions;  the  ascending  portion,  or 
stem,  and  the  descending  portion,  or  root.  The 
common  definition  of  the  term  root,  is  "that  part  of 
the  trunk  which  fixes  the  plant  to  the  soil-,  and  bur- 
rows beneath  its  surface."  This  definition  will 
answer  as  a  popular  one ;  but  if  we  wish  to  get  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  root,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  differences  which 
exist  between  it  and  the  stem  a  little  more  in 
detail: 

One  or  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  root 
is  in  the  direction  of  its  growth.  If  a  seed  be 
placed  in  the  ground,  in  favorable  circumstances, 
the  embryo  plant  within  it  soon  begins  to  grow  in 
two  opposite  directions;  one  of  ite  extremities 
manifesiing  an  invincible  tendency  to  groiv  up- 
wards into  the  air  and  light,  and  the  other  an 
equally  in  vincible  determination  lo  the  earfi),  away 
from  the  light.  If  after  a  seed  has  sprouted  its 
position  in  ine  ground  be  reversed,  so  that  the  stem 
shall  point  downwards  and  the  rom  upwards,  they 
will  both  twist  entirely  around,  in  order  to  deve'ope 
them^lves  in  their  proper  media.  This  fact  is  com- 
monly explained  by  saying,  that  the  root  is  attract- 
ed by  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  whilst  the  ^tem  is 
attracted  by  the  air  and  light.  Ii  is,  to  say  ihc  leaRt, 
a  very  loose  use  of  language,  to  talk  about  the  at- 
traction of  the  root,  for  moisture,  or  of  the  stem, 
'**' ^If  and  light.  Attractions  are  those  forces 
Which  different  portions  of  matter  exert  on  each 
otlier,  tending  to  bring  those  portions  ivgeiher.  U 
a  particle  A.  be  attracted  by  another  particle  B,  of 
equal  size,  the  force  exerted  is  as  much  exerted  Uy 
A  as  It  IS  by  B  ;  and  the  tendency  of  A  to  move 
M  no  greater  than  that  of  B.  If  one  of  these  bo- 
dies be  in  any  way  fixed,  it  is  plain,  that  all  the 
movement  roust  be  made  by  the  other.  Such  are, 
JO  fact,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  young  root 
Vol.  VH— 9  ^ 


of  a  plant  and  the  mdsUire  of  the  earth  are  placed. 
The  young  root  is  fixed,  whilst  the  moisture  is 
moveable.  If  then  there  is  an  attraction  between 
the  two,  the  moisture  should  nifove  up  towards  the 
root,  and  not  the  root  down  towards  the  moisture. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  supposed  attraction  between  the  stem, 
and  the  air  and  light.  One  of^  the  facts  which 
is  most  frequently  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this 'notion  of  attraction  is,  that  when  a  plant  is 
placed  in  a  diy  and  barren  spot,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  more  moist  and  fertile  one,  im 
roots  are  always  found  to  increase  more  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  that  moist  aod  fertile  portion  uao 
in  any  other.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafier  see,  is 
not  owing  to  any  attraction  exerted  by  the  mois- 
ture upon  the  roots,  but  to  an  entirely  difi^>rmit 
cause. 

This  matter  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  diraot 
experiment.  Dutrochet  filled  a  box  with  moist 
earth,  and  having  pierced  the  bottom  with  many 
boles,  he  placed  within  the  box,  and  near  to  im 
lower  surface,  a  number  of  beans,  and  then  sus- 
pended it  in  the  air  about  eighteen  f^t  from  the 
ground.  The  seed  being  thus  situated,  it  should 
follow,  that  if  the  young  stem  is  attracted  by  the 
light,  and  the  root  by  moisture,  the  former  should 
shoot  downwards  into  the  air,  and  the  latter  op- 
wards  into  the  moist  earth.  This,  however,  did  not 
take  iilace;  but,  on  the  contiary,  the  radicles  de- 
scended into  the  atmosphere,  wherv  they  toon 
dried  up  and  perishod ;  whilst  the  stems  ascended 
vertically,  forcing  their  way  into  the  earth.  He 
then  placed  some  of  the  small  plants  so  that  their 
roots  pointed  directly  up  into  the  soil;  but  instead 
of  fixing  themselves  therein,  their  points  soon 
turned  around,  and  £rrew  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Supposing  that  possibly  the  quantity  of  earth  might 
affect  the  direction  of  their  growth,  he  aAerwaids 
made  use  of  a  much  larger  box,  and  accumulated 
a  verv  considerable  mass  of  earth  above  the  seed| 
but  the  result  was  the  same  as  before;  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  stem  is  not  attracted  by  air  or  fight, 
neither  is  the  root  repelled  by  light  or  attracted  by 
moisture. 

That  the  radicle  is  not  attracted  by  moisture,  the 
same  naluralfst  afl^wards  proved  more  directly  by 
another  experiment.  He  suspended  in  a  glass  jar  a 
piece  of  sponge,  so  placed  as  to  present  a  fiat  verti- 
cle  Burlace  in  one  direction.  One  end  of  this  piece 
of  ppnnge  was  made  to  dip  into  a  cup  of  water^so 
ihnt  it  roifirht  always  be  kept  filled  with  water.  He 
tlii^n  suspended  within  the  same  jar,  a  germinating 
he-in ;  bringing  its  radicle  as  near  to  the  verticle 
face  of  the  sponge  as  was  possible,  without  touchy 
ing  it.  In  this  case,  if  any  attraction  had  been  ex- 
erted upon  the  root,' by  the  moisture  of  the  sponge, 
a  slight  turn  of  the  former  would  have  brought 
them  in  contact.  The  radicle,  however,  grew 
perpend iculariy,  manifesting  no  tendency  to  turn 
towards  the  sponire.  The  true  explanation  of  this 
matter  appears  to  be  this:  that  as  roots  lengthen, 
by  the  addition  of^new  matter  to  their  extremities, 
in  a  sofl  or  semi-fluid  state,  they  grow  downwards, 
under  the  action  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
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The  young  stem,  on  the  coiflrary,  growing  by  the 
increase  of  parts  already  formed,  has  Irom  its  first 
developemcDt,  a  tendency  to  grow  iu  the  direction 
in  which  the  bud  points.    If,  in  consequence  o(  the 
buds  pointing  obliquely,  the  young  stem  shoots  in 
an  oblique  direglion  whilst  yet  beneath  the  sorface 
of  the  soil,  the  juices  accumulate  on  the  lower 
side,  and  thus  causing  it  to  elongate  more  rapidly 
than  the  upper  side,  the  erect  position  of  the  e^teni 
is  restored.    The  bud  irom  which  the  stem  grows 
contains  every  part  of  that  stem,  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages, in  miniature.    If  the  axis  of  this  bud, 
1.  e.  the  stem  in  miniature,  points  perpendicularly 
upwards,  and  its  aAer-growth  is  ejected  simply  by 
the  enlargement  of  these  points,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  stem  must  have  the  same  direction  as  the 
axis  of  the  bud ;  or,  in  other  words,  must  crrow  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  bud  points.    The  root 
does  not  grow  from  a  bud,  but  increases  in  size  by 
the  addition  of  separate  portions  ofoemi-fluid  mat- 
ter to  its  extremity;  it  will,  therefore,  increase 
downwards,  for  just  the  same  reason  that  an  icicle 
does.    If  this  explanation  be  the  correct  one,  it 
will  follow,  that  when,  in  a  germinating  seed,  the 
root  happens  to  point  directly  upwards,  and  the 
stem  directly  downwards,  the  two  parts  should 
grow  in  these  directions ;  yet^  being  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  the  slightest  variation  fi*om 
a  vertical  line  would  cause  them  in  time  to  resume 
their  proper  directions.     In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  De  Candolle  placed  a  hyacinth  in  water,  and 
having  fixed  its  bud  so  as  to  point  directly  down- 
wards, caused  its  stem  to  devtslope  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Knight,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
explanation  of  the  downward   tendency  of  the 
root,  has  tested  its  correctness  by  the  following 
very  ingenious  experiment.     He  constructed  a 
wheel,  and  on  its  circumference  fastened  a  quanti- 
ty of  moss.    In  this  moss  he  placed  a  number  of 
beans;  and  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water,  which 
aerved  at  the  same  time,  to  moisten  the  seed, 
the  wheel  was  made  to  revolve  vertically,  at  the 
rate  of  160  times  in  a  minute.    In  this  rapid  revo- 
lution, the  seeds  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
centrifugal  force,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as 
gravity;  but  much  more  powerfully,  anc^  in  a  dif- 
^rent  direction.    After  some  days,  the  wheel  was 
stopped,  and  on  examining  the  growing  seed,  it 
was  found  that  each  young  plant,  had  taken  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  the  wheel,  the  root  being 
turned  directly  from,  and  the  stem  directly  toivards 
the  centre  of  revolution.    This  experiment  was 
varied,  by  causing  the  wheel  to  revolve  horizon- 
tally; and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  wheel 
revolved  with  a  moderate  velocity,  the  roots  were 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
the  stems  obliquely  upwards  and  Inwards ;  in  obe- 
dience to  the  joint  action  of  the  centrifutral  force 
and  the  attraction  of  gravitation.    The  more  ra- 
pid the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  nearer  did  the 
axia  of  the  plant  approach  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; but  when  the  wheel  revolved  slowly,  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  preponderatincf,  the  young 
plants  grevv  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction.    The 
only  objection  which  I  have  ever  heard  urged  to 
this  explanation,  is  this :  if  the  root  descends  bv 
the  action  of  gravity,  how  is  it  that  the  lateral  di- 
visions of  the  root  often  grow  In  a  direction  nearly 
horizontal  1    In  answer  to  this,  I  would  say,  that 
the  lateral  divisions  of  the  root  grow  horizontally, 
because  they  meet  with  some  obstruction  to  their 


perpendicular  growth.  The  longest  horizontal 
roots  are  generally  to  be  found  lying  between  the 
loose  porous  soil  and  the  harder  and  more  com- 
pact cfubstratum  of  earth  beneath  that  soil ;  and 
they  grow  in  that  direction,  for  just  the  same  rea- 
son, that  the  water  (which  certainly  descends  un- 
der the  action  of  gravity)  Collects  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  iu  a  horizontal  sheet,  at  the  same 
place. 

Some  parasitic  plants,  such  as  the  common  mis- 
letoe  (viscum  verticillatumj  fiirnisli  the  only  real 
exceptions  fo  this  rule.    These  direct  their  roots, 
(if  indeed  they  can  be  called  roots)  towards  the 
stem  of  the  plant  on  which  they  grow ;  and  al- 
ways grow  nearly  at  right  angles  (o  ihe  part  of 
the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached.    The  na- 
ture of  the  body,  does  not  affect  the  result.    The 
seeds  of  the  niisletoe,  if  made  to  fferroinate  upon 
the  surl£ice  of  a  common  ball,  wilT  turn  all  their 
roots  towards  the  centre  of  that  ball.    The  at- 
traction of  the  body  to  which  the  mistletoe  fixes 
itselfj  cannot  be  admitted  even  in  this  case,  as  the 
cause  oi'  the  direction  which  the  roots  take,  as 
Dutrochet  has  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment.  /<!  glued"  says  that  distinguished  bota- 
nist <*  a  germinating  seed  of  the  mistletoe  to  one 
end  of  a  delicate  copper  needle,  mounted  upon  a 
pivot,  n  little  bail  of  wax  being  placed  as  a  coun- 
terpoise upon  the  other  extremity.    I  then  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  needle  thus  prepared,  a  small 
block  of  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mille- 
meire  (nearly  one-twentieth  of  an  inch)  from  the 
radicle.    The  apparatus  was  next  covered  with  a 
glass  shade,  so  that  no  external  cause  could  dis- 
turb the  needle.    In  five  days,  the  youn^  plant 
began  to  direct  its  radicle  towards  the  piece  of 
wood,  the  needle  not  changing  its  position,  al- 
though it  was  extremely  moveable.    In  two  days 
mere,  the  radicle  was  directed  perpendicularly  to 
the  block,  the  point  being  iu  contact  with  it,  and 
yet  the  needle  had  not  moved  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree."   On  this  experiment  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  had  any  attraction  been  exerted  by  the 
block,  upon  the  root,  instead  of  causing  the  end  of 
that  root  to  be  turned  up,  and  sustained  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  it  should  have  caused  the  needle 
to  move  around,  so  as  to  touch  the  block.    The 
reason  why  the  roots  of  a  parasitic  plant  turn  to- 
wards the  stem  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows, 
we  must  at  present  look  upon  as  one  of  the  secrets 
of  nature.    Perhaps  at  some  future  da)r,  when 
vegetable  physiology  has  been  more  studied,  and 
is  better  understood,  we  may  be  able  to  explaia 
the  mystery.    £xccpt  in  the  case  of  parasitic 
plants,  the  root  shows  an  invincible  tendency,  to 
grow  downwards  into  the  soil,  whilst  the  stem, 
shows  an  equally  invincible  tendency  to  grow  up- 
wards into  the  air. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  root  is,  that  it  forms 
no  buds,  whilst  the  stem  always  forms  them.  As 
roots  form  no  buds,  and  of  course  develope  no 
leaves,  they  present  neither  scales,  which  are  the 
rudiments  of  leaves,  nor  scars,  which  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  them.  These  remarks,  however,  are  to 
be  understood  as  applying  to  roots  and  stems  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  only.  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  roots  of  some  plants  have  the 
power  of  forming  buds,  which  are  hence  termed 
adventitious  buds.  So  also  the  stem,  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  has  not  the  power  of  put- 
Iting  forth  roots,  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
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does  /farnich  itself  with  adventitious  roots.  It  is 
well  koovirD,  that  when  the  trunk  of  a  JLiombardy 
poplar  (populus  dHaiata)  is  cut  qfi'  near  to  the 
ground ;  and  even  in  some  iiietances,  where  the 
trunk  is  not  cut  off,  but  |>art8  of  its  roots  project 
above  the  surface,  those  roots  will  produce  buds 
ami  young  shoots,  in  abundance.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  if  a  stalk  ofthe  weeping- willow  (9a- 
Ux  babylomca)  be  cut  oii,  and  stuck  in  moist 
ground,  it  will  soon  form  adventtiious  roots,  and 
Eecome  a  tree  as  readily  as  if  raised  from  the  seed. 

Dm  Hamel  performed  a  singular  experiment 
upon  a  yoong  willow.  He  bent  the  trunk,  so  as 
to  burv  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  the 
ground ;  afVer  these  had  taken  root,  and  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  their  new  situation,  he  un- 
covered the  true  roots,  and  elevated  chem  into  the 
air ;  thus  turning  the  tree  upside  down.  The 
roots,  adapting  themselves  to  iheir  new  situation, 
produced  buds  and  leaves;  whilst  the  ibrmer 
Dranches  took  the  place  of  roots.  We  must  not, 
however,  infer  from  this,  that  roots  and  branches 
are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  The 
branches  in  this  case  were  not  changed  into  roots, 
by  being  buried  in  the  earth,  nor  even  the  roots 
changed  into  branches,  by  being  elevated  into  the 
air ;  but  the  buried  branches,  ^ve  rise  to  adven- 
titious roots,  whilst  the  roots,  m  the  new  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  in  which  the^jr  were 
placed,  gave  rise  to  adventitious  buds.  This  pow- 
ei  ot  forming  adventitious  buds,  is  peculiar  to  the 
roots  of  some  plants,  and' not  common  to  those  of 
alK  The  roots  of  the  silver  fir  of  Switzeriand, 
will  sometimes  live  for  half  a  century  after  the 
stem  is  destroyed,  but  will  never  sprout  again ; 
whilst  the  roots  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  will  put 
forth  buds  almost  as  readily  as  the  stem  itself. 

A  third  distinction  between  the  root  and  the  stem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  their  growth  ;  the 
stem  always  manifesting  a  tendency  to  grow  with 
perfect  regularity,  whilst  the  root  never  does.  In 
this  particular,  the  stem  and  the  root  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  different  media  in  which  they  de- 
velope  themselves.  Burrowing  beneath  the  soil 
as  the  root  does,  and  having  to  make  its  way  in  an 
unequally  yielding  medium,  now  having  its  pro- 
gress stopped  on  one  side  by  a  rock  or  some  other 
hard  substance,  and  then  on  the  other  side,  it 
would  have  t>een  impossible  ibr  it  to  have  grown 
with  perfect  regularity,  even  had  provision  been 
made  for  such  a  growth.  But  not  so  wiih  the  stem; 
shooting  as  it  does  up  into  f  he  air,  it  can  increase 
equally  welt  in  every  direction.  If  we  examine 
a  young  shoot  of  any  plant,  as  the  dog- wood 
(corAiAS  sa/iguinstts)  tor  instance,  at  the  close  of 
its  first  year's  growth,  we  will  find  its  leaves  dis- 
posed with  pemct  regularity.  In  the  plant  select- 
ed they  are  placed  in  pairs,  and  resrulariy  aitcrnat' 
ing  with  each  other,  as  to  the  sides  of  the  stem  on 
which  they  grow.  If  the  first  pair  point  north  and 
south,  the  second  will  point  east  and  west,  the  third 
north  and  south  again,  and  so  on.  The  buds. 
which  are  in  fact  the  rudimentary  branches  ofthe 
next  year,  are  formed  only  at  the  points  at  which 
the  leaves  are  joined  to  the  stem,  and  of  course 
must  be  placed  on  that  stem  with  the  same  perfect 
regularity  which  characterizes  the  dispoattiou  of 
the  first  year's  leaves.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  branches  of  each  succeeding  year,  if 
a  plaot  could  grow,  entirely  exempt  fi*oih  tlie  ope- 
ration of^  all  disturbing  causes,  it  would  be  us  per- 


fectly regular  as  if  put  together  by  the  hand  oT 
art,  with  the  square  and  compass.    The  only  rea- 
son why  plants  never  do  present  this  appearance  is, 
that  they  always  are  affected,  more  or  less,  by  eer* 
tain  external  causes,  which  disturb  their  growth. 

I  will  mention  some  of  these  disturbing  causes, 
and  illustraie  their  operation.  We  will  suppose  that 
a  plant,  during  the  first  year  of  its  life,  has  formed 
eight  buds,  and  that  each  of  these  is  packed  away 
under  its  sheath  of  scales,  in  order  to  stand  the 
storms  of  winter.  The  sheaths  are  seldom  so  form- 
ed as  to  be  a  perfect  protection  a^inst  water.  It 
is  almost  always  the  case,  that  if  a  drop  of  rain 
happens  to  strike  them  precisely  upon  the  tip,  it 
will  penetrate  into  the  bud.  If  aflersuch  an  acci" 
dent  has  happened,  a  cold  night  occurs,  this  water 
will  freeze,  and  thus,  the  bud,  and  all  that  in  other 
circumstances  would  have  sprung  from  it,  will  be 
destroyed.  It  frequently  happens,  that  of  the  bods 
formed  one  season,  not  more  than  one-half  live  to 
open  and  grow  the  next  spring.  Now,  it  is  very 
improbable,  that  if  one-half  of  eight  buds  be  thus 
destroyed,  they  will  be  either  the  first,  third,  fifih, 
and  seventh,  or  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth; 
and  yet  all  these  would  be  necessary  in  order  that 
the  plant  may  retain  a  perfect  regularity  of  form. 

Again :  there  are  many  Insects  which  by  instinct 
are  taught  to  pierce  the  stems  of  plants  in  order  to 
deposite  their  eggs*  Whenever  this  is  the  case, 
the  part  thus  pierced  swells  up,  and  disorganiza- 
tion, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ensues.  The  nut- 
gait,  the  green  balls  which  we  ot\cn  see  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  and  the  excre«eiices  which  we 
see  on  the  stems  of  plants,  are  all  produced  in  this 
way.  If  we  suppose  that  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  insect  exerts  no  positively  deleterious  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  the  plant  wounded,  yet,  as  an 
excrescence  is  formed,  a  part  of  the  nutritious  mat- 
ter, which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
gone  to  increase  the  size  ofthe  limb,  is  necessarily 
employed  in  the  formation  ofthe  excrescence;  and 
of  course  the  limb  must  sufl'er  in  size  on  this  ac- 
count. Thus,  an  irregularity  in  the  form  of  a  plant 
mav  be  produced* 

Again :  we  know  that  direct  Run- light  is  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  growth  oC  a  plant.  So  soon 
as  a  tree  has  grown  to  some  considerable  height, 
its  upper  branches  shade  those  beneath  them,  and 
thus  induce  in  them  a  diseased  growth,  and  even 
death  itself.  All  are  famitlinr  with  the  fact,  that 
what  is  commonly  called  the  trunk  of  n  free,  sel- 
dom presents  any  branches.  This  is  not  because  it 
did  not  send  out  branches  in  the  first  instance,  but 
because  the  branches  which  it  did  form  have  been 
overshadowed  and  destroyed  by  those  growing 
higher  up  upon  the  stem.  In  the  case  pf  a  spe- 
cies of  pine  common  in  lower  Virginia,  the  branch- 
es of  which  are  early  filled  with  resin,  and  on  that 
account  do  not  easily  decay,  a  series  of  dead 
branches  may  be  seen  stretching  from  the  root  up 
to  the  living  branches  of  the  tree.  Trees  growing 
in  the  forest,  where  they  are  shaded  by  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  seldom  present  many  lateral 
branches,  except  towards  the  top;  whilst  those 
growing  in  the  open  field,  where  the  sun-light  has 
f>ee  access  to  them  on  every  side,  generally  spread 
their  branches  far  and  wide. 

Again :  a  young  shoot  may  be  bent  by  the  wind; 
if  bent  but  liitie,  its  elasticity  will  genersdly  restore 
it ;  but,  if  bent  much,  it  receives  a  permanent 
crook|  and  thus  an  irregularity  is  produced.   The 
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game  effect  may  by  produced  by  snow  and  ice, 
whichi  in  the  winter,  frequently  accumulate  upon 
young  trees,  aud  the  young  limbs  of  trees,  and 
bend  them  towards  the  earth.  Thus  it  is,  that 
though  there  is  a  tendency  in  trees  towards  a  per- 
fect reffularity  in  growth,  so  that  if  they  could  be 
freed  from  the  <Tperation  of  all  disturbing  causes, 
they  would  appear  as  if  morticed  together  by  the 
hand  of  art,  and  would  be  in  their  outlines  perfect 
cooes,  yet  we  never  see  them  presenting  this  re- 
gularity of  lorro. 

There  are  one  or  two  (acts  respecting  the  opera- 
tion of  these  disturbing  causes,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  passing  notice.  One  ol  them  is,  that  most 
of  them  operate  more  powerfully  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer.  To  this,  as  well  as  to  the  ^t, 
that  they  are  longer  exposed  to  this  operation, 
must  be  attributed  the  far  greater  irregularity  which 
we  observe  In  perennial  than  in  annual  plants. 
The  catnip,  (nepeta  catariOf^  which  has  none  of 
these  disturbing  causes  to  contend  with,  except 
those  which  operate  in  the  summer,  and  these 
only  for  a  short  period,  presents  but  slight  devia- 
tions from  its  regular  form ;  whilst  the  oak,  which 
lives  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  bear- 
ing the  storms  of  a  hundred  winters,  is  well  cha- 
racterized as  the  '<  gnarled  oak."  Another  fact 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  although  the  operaUon  of 
these  causes  seems  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  ac- 
cidental, BO  that  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  one 
bud  should  be  destroyed  raUier  than  another,  or 
why  an  insect  should  sting  one  branch  rather  than 
another ;  that  yet  their  destroying  efieet  is  so  ma- 
naged as  to  be  consistent  with  a  general  regularity 
of  growth.  About  as  many 'buds  are  destroyed 
on  one  side  of  a  tree  as  on  another.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  do  we  meet  with  a  tree  so  lop-sided  Tto  use 
'  an  unauthorized  but  very  expressive  word,^  as  to 
endanger  its  stability.  Although  a  tree  is  very 
irregular  in  the  minutiae  of  its  growth,  yet  it  is  re- 
gular in  the  midst  of  all  its  irregularity. 


Chap.  lY. 

PJtINCIPAL  OFFICS  OF  THBS  ROOT.  BPONGJB- 
liBTS.  BIENNIAL  ROOTS.  COLLAR  OF 
PLANTS.  UNDKR-OROUND  BTSM8,  THKIR 
NATURB    AND    STRUCTURE. 

Having  attended  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant characteristic  features  of  the  root,  we  will 
now  examine  that  organ  a  little  more  in  detail. 
The  root  of  the  garden  bean  (tidafaba)  may  be 
assumed  as  the  type.  The  root  o^  this  plant  con- 
aisUi  of  a  main  stem,  irregularlv  divided,  and  sub- 
dividedy  into  what  are  called  the  branches  of  the 
root,  or  rootlets.  From  this,  which  is  by  far  the 
moat  eomroon  form  of  the  root,  we  meet  with 
many  departures.  The  root  of  the  carrot,  f  ilau- 
Oik^  oarota)  consists  of  a  mass  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, of  a  conical  form,  and  having  all  its  rootlets  at 
its  lower  extremity.  In  the  turnip  (bra89ioa  rma) 
this  mass  is  nearly  fllobular  in  its  form.  Most 
grasses  have  no  regular  main-root,  but  a  number 
of  rootlets  starting  firom  one  common  point,  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Lichens  have  no  regular  root ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  lower  surface  of  their  leaves, 
lying  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  rock,  or  bark 
on  which  they  grow,  absoro  nourishment  for  them, 


and  thus  perform  the  office  of  reots.  There  are 
many  modified  forms  mentioned  by  botanists ;  but 
as  they  are  very  uncommon,  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  mention  them,  when  our  object  is  an  ex- 
amination into  the  physiology  of  plants. 

The  principal  office  of  the  root,  is  to  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  This  absorption  is  not 
eflected  by  the  mass  of  the  root,  and  throughout 
its  whole  length,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by 
a  peculiar  class  of  organs,  situated  along  tha 
smaller  sub-divisions,  or  rootlets  only.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  these  or- 
gans. So  long  as  the  root  remains  buried  in  die 
moist  earth,  they  are  distended  by  the  liquida 
which  they  contain,  and  which  they  absorb  rapid- 
ly from  the  soil.  In  order  to  fit  ihem  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  appropriate  work,  they  have  ne- 
cessarily been  made  permeable  to  liquids  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  hence,  when  taken  out  of  the 
ffround,  and  exposed  to  the  dry  aimosphere,  suA 
fering  these  liquids  to  pass  out,  with  the  same  fit- 
cility  with  which  they  passed  in,  they  soon  shrivel 
up,  and  lie  so  close  to  the  main  root,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  it.  The  easiest  way 
to  get  a  sight  of  them,  is  to  place  the  root  of  a 
growing  plant  in  water,  whicn  in  this  inalaDce, 
mav  be  considered  a  transparent  kind  of  soil ;  m 
such  circumstances  they  quickly  become  distend- 
ed, and  stand  out  visibly  from  the  side  of  the  roer- 
let.  From  a  similarity  in  the  structure  of  thc»e 
organs,  as  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  as  also 
in  their  manner  of  action,  to  little  sponges,  they 
have  received  the  name  of  spongioies  or  sponge- 
lets  ;  and  by  this  name  we  shall  hereafler  men- 
tion them. 

That  roots  absorb  nourishment  solely  by  means 
of  their  spongelets,  Senebier  has  proved,  by  the 
following  simple  experiment.  He  took  two  young 
radishes  (raphanvs  mtiimis)  from  the  ground, 
with  their  stems  and  leaves ;  one  was  so  placed 
that  its  apex  only  Ohe  part  on  which  the  sponge- 
lets  are  situated)  dipped  in  water ;  the  whole  root 
of  the  other  was  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  excepting  the  apex,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  leaves  of  the  former,  remained 
fresh  for  several  days,  whilst  those  of  the  latter 
soon  began  to  wither,  and  only  recovered  their 
freshness,  when  the  extremity  of  their  root  was 
immersed.  This  is  an  experiment  which  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  and  always  with  similar 
results. 

The  form  of  the  sponglets  of  plants,  which  de- 
rive their  nourishment  immediately  from  the  soil, 
is  always  spherical  or  spheroidal.  In  that  curious 
class  of  plants  termed  parasites,  (of  vrhkh  the 
misletoe  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example,)  which 
instead  of  searohing  in  the  eaxth  for  their  own 
food,  fix  themselves  upon  the  stems  of  other  plants^ 
and  live  by  robbing,  the  spongioies  have  the  form 
of  disks ;  thus  fitting  them  to  fasten  themselves  to 
I  he  stems  of  other  plants,  and  also  to  absorb  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  from  thoee  plants. 
Spongelets  in  this  form,  fasten  themselves  to  the 
stems  of  plants,  in  just  the  same  way  in  whick 
children  fasten  moist  pieces  of  leather  to  stones,  in 
order  to  lifl  those  stones. 

Spongelets  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are 
situated  only  along  the  smaller  sub-divisions  d 
th6  root.    A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  will  su^eet 
several  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants.    First,  when  manure  is  used  to  assist  the 
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growth  of  a  youog  tree,  or  of  any  plant  which 
sppeada  its  rootfl  to  some  distancei  the  manure 
•houki  not  be  plaeed  at  the  point  where  the  stem 
entem  the  ground,  but  at  eome  distance  from  that 
point,  and  as  neariy  ae  possible  over  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots ;  beoaose  it  is  at  these  parts,  and 
these  alone,  that  the  roots  can  absorb  the  nourish- 
ment fumished  by  the  manure.  Second,  when  a 
▼ine  is  to  be  set  out  near  a  tree,  in  order  that  it 


may  be  supported  by  that  tree,  it  should  be  set 
close  to  the  Ironk,  rather  than  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  from  it,  because  if  set  at  the  distance 
of  several  ieet  from  the  tree,  its  spongelets  will 
have  to  absorb  nourishment  from  the  same  portion 
of  earth  as  those  of  the  tree,  and  thus  the  two 
will  tntertere  with  each  other's  growth ;  but,  if 
placed  near  to  the  tree,  the  spongelets  of  the  two 
will  operate  upon  diflerent  portions  of  earth,  and  I 
of  course  inll  not  interfere  with  each  other.  Third, 
as  what  is  commonly  called  the  soil  is  the  portion 
of  earth  which  furnishes  nourishment  most  abun- 
dantly, it  is  advisable  to  cause  the  roots  of  a 
plant  to  spread  horizontally,  rather  than  perpen- 
dicularly ;  to  keep  them  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to 
snfier  them  to  penetrate  beneath  it    This  the 
German  gardeners  effect,  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees, 
by  placing  a  ftBX  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  set,  and  then  setting  the 
young  tree  directly  upon  this  stone.    There  is 
ooly  one  precaution  to  be  observed  in  adopting 
this  method,  and  that  is,  not  to  place  the  flat 
stone  too  near  the  surface,  least  the  roots  should 
not  take  sufficient  hold  upon  the  ground,  to  ena- 
ble the  tree  to  resist  the  action  of  high  winds. 
The  best  point  at  which  the  roots  of  a  tree  can 
spread,  is  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  reason  for  this  we  shall  see,  when  we  come 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  sap.    Fourth, 
in  transplanting  trees  we  should  take  great  care  of 
the  rootlets,  or  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  root, 
as  these  are  the  efficient  parts  of  that  organ.    If 
the  root  Have  several  branches,  it  is  better  to  cut 
off  all  those  branches  excepting  one,  and  to  retain 
that  one  with  all  its  sub^di visions  perfect,  than  to 
cut  off  the  ends  of  all  the  branches,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice.    I  have  heard  of  an  excelknt  plan, 
sometimes  pursued  in  transplanting  the  arbor-viUB 
or  flat  cedar,  (ikuga  ooodtnioKs,)  a  tree  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  move  without  killing.    The 
plan  is  this.     During  the  spring  preceding  the 
autumn  or  winter  when  the  young  trees  are  to  be 
lamoved,  the  roots  are  all  cut  off  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  stem,  (a  loot  or  eighteen  inches 
will  be  sufficient  if  the  tree  is  small)  by  striking  a 
sharp  spade  in  the  ground,  at  the  point  where 
they  are  to  be  cut*    The  tree  is  then  left  standing 
Ibr  the  summer ;  during  this  time  the  branches  of 
the  root,  beiiag  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  rootlets,  will  form  othera  in  great  numbere, 
and  ik  course  all  of  these  will  be  situated  near  the 
stem,  and  will  be  easily  removed  with  it.    W  hen- 
ever  a  young  tree  is  removed  according  to  the 
method  ordinarily  pursued,  it  of  course  has  to 
Ibrm  almost  an  entire  set  of  new  rootlets,  before  it 
can  be  prepared  to  operate  to  advantage  in  its 
new  situation.    Besides  this,  it  has  to  establish 
the  rootlets  which  are  left  attached  to  its  stem,  in 
a  new  place.    The  effect  of  both  of  these  opera- 
tions, is  to  check  the  growth  of  the  plant.    Sud- 
den and  great  checks,  are  always  much  more  in- 
jurioos  to  the  growth  of  a  plant;  that  slighter 


checks,  though  they  operete  for  a  much  longer 
time.  The  advantage  of  the  plan  which  I  have 
mentioned,  over  the  common  plan  lies  in  this; 
that  a  sliffht  check  continued  for  some  time,  is 
substituted  for  a  sudden  and  great  one.  Fillh,  as 
rootlets,  and  more  especially  spongelets,  are  deli* 
cate  organs,  and  of  course  easily  broken,  it  is 
much  better  to  take  up  at  least  a  portion  of  earth 
with  the  root,  than  violently  to  shake  all  the  earth 
off.  Where  the  earth  is  shaken  off,  or  the  plant 
pulled  up,  instead  of  duff  up,  a  great  many  of  the 
rootlets  are  always  broken  off,  and  of  course  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  checked.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan,  to  remove  young  trees  whilst  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  around  their  roots.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  earth  which  is  attached  to  the  roof, 
seldom  breaks  off,  and  thus,  all  destruction  of  the 
rootlets  is  avoided. 

Both  of  these  plans  last  suggested,  have,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  been  pursued  with  evident 
advantage*  In  the  case  of  trees,  such  as  the 
arbor-vUiBy  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  without 
kilting,  they  should  always  be~  pureued ;  in  the 
case  of  many  trees,  trees  of  easy  growth,  it  does 


not  seem  to  make  so  much  diflerence ;  ret,  even 
in  the  case  of  these,  there  can  be  no  ifoubt  that 
it  does  make  a  difference.  There  is  always  a 
best  way  of  doing  every  thing;  and  if  we  would 
expend  our  labor  to  the  greatest  advanta^,  we 
should  always  endeavor  to  ascertain  this  beat 
way,  and  if  it  be  but  a  little  more  difficult  or  lar 
borious  than  an  inferior  one,  always  pursue  iu 
It  is  by  attending  to  little  things  that  great  things 
are  accomplished ;  and  more  especially  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  Be- 
sides this,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
a  diflerence  which  may  be  inconsiderable  in  the 
case  of  a  single  plant,  may  become  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  casis  of  a  crop,  consisting,  as  ma- 
ny of  our  common  crops  do,  of^  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  plants. 

There  is  a  fact,  with  respect  to  biennial  plants^ 
whmh  is  worthy  of  notice.  JBienniai  plants  are  such 
as  require  two  years  to  attain  their  full  growth; 
or  such  as  bear  their  seed  the  second  season  after 
they  are  planted.  During  the  first  year  of  their 
growth,  their  vital  energy  is  expended  in  the  for- 
mation and  enlargement  of  their  root,  and  in  fill- 
ling  its  cellules  with  nutricious  matter.  During  the 
second  year,  their  roots  undergo  no  increase  ofsize; 
but  the  whole  of  the  nutritious  matter  collected  in 
them  during  the  previous  year's  growth,  is  expend- 
ed in  perfecting  the  stem  and  seed.  All  are  fa- 
milliar  with  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  root  of  a  com- 
mon beet  {beta  vulgaris,)  affords  a  great  deal  of 
nourishment  if  taken  at  the  close  of  its  first  year's 
growth,  it  is  good  for  nothing  afler  the  plant  has 
gone  to  seed.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  we 
delay  until  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  plant 
anticipates  us,  and  we  get  nothing  but  the  dry 
empty  cellules,  or  boxes,  from  which  the  nutritious 
matter  has  been  already  removed. 

The  most  important  office  of  the  root,  is  that 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  viz :  to  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  When  a  plant  first 
springs  into  independent  being,  it  sends  one  single 
stem  upwards,  and  a  single  root  downwards.  As 
the  stem  spreads,  the  root  also  spreads.  As  the 
twig  of  one  year  the  next  year  becomes  a  branch, 
so  the  rootlet  of  one  year  the  next  year  becomes  a 
root  I  and  thus  the  two  go  on  increasing  propoi- 
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tionably  in  size.  As  these  two  parts  of  a  plant 
are  irltended  to  operale  together,  the  one  fumish- 
ing  the  material  and  the  other  working  it  up  jin  a 
healthy  state  of  a  plant,  they  will  always  preserve 
their  relative  size.  It  has  sometimes  been  made 
a  question,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  lop  the 
branches  of  a  tree  when  we  transplant  it.  If  ^e 
ends  of  the  roots  are  cut  off,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  I  should  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  lop- 
ping the  branches  also ;  and  perhaps  even  where 
the  roots  are  not  cut  off,  as  their  action  is  checked 
to  a  certain  extent  by  being  placed  in  a  new  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  advisable  to  lop  the  branches  to  a 
small  extent.  The  only  other  office  of  the  root, 
which  I  shall  mention  at  present,  is  that  of  fixing 
the  plant  in  the  ground,  and  thus  enabling  it  to 
rear  its  stem  in  the  atmosphere,  and  spread  abroad 
its  leaves,. so  that  under  the  action  of  sun-light, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  appropriate 
functions. 

Between  the  root  and  the  stem  there  is  no  defi* 
nhe  organic  separation,  but  the  two  melt,  as  it 
were,  together.    Nevertheless,  the  imaginary  line 
formed  by  their  union,  has  received  the  name  of 
collar  or  neck,  and  great  importance  has  some- 
tiroes  been  attributed  to  it.   -A  very  common  im- 
pression is,  that  the  collar  is  the  seat  of  vitality; 
and  that  if  a  tree  be  cut  through  at  its  collar  it  will 
never  grow  again.    If  such  trees  as  the  pine  and 
the  oak,  be  cut  off  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is 
true,  that  they  never  will  sprout  up  a  second  time ; 
but  there  are  other  trees,  such  as  (he  Lombardy 
poplar  and  willow,  which  may  be  cut  directly 
through  the  collar,  or  even  below  it,  without  pre- 
venting the  part  which  remains  from  shooting  forth 
young  stems,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
been  removed.    This  proves  that  the  opinion  tbat 
the  collar  is  the  seat  of  vitality,  is  an  erroneous 
one.    The  fact  that  many  trees,  when  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  effectually  killed, 
whilst  others  are  not,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way.   As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  the  roots  of  some  plants  have  the  power 
of  forming  adventitious  buds,  and  tlius  givins  rise 
to  stems,  whilst  others  are  entirely  destitute  of  this 
power.    If  a  plant  of  the  first  kind  is  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  root  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  soil,  that  root  is  placed  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  developing  adventi- 
tious stems.  If  a  plant  of  the  second  kind  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way,  as  its  roots  are  incapable  of 
Arming  adventitious  buds,  it  is  of  course  effectual- 
ly killed.    That  the  collar  is  not  the  seal  of  vital- 
ity, those  farmers  whose  land  are  over-run  with 
sassafras,  (^laurua  aaasqfrasj)  must  have  found  out 
to  their  sorrow. 

In  stating  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  not,  except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  form  buds,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  a  distinction, 


tinguish  between  these  two  classes  of  organs.  For 
whilst  an  under-ground  stem  is  one  of  the  means 
destined  by  nature  for  the  multiplication  of  plants, 
true  roots  never  perform  this  office  except  ki  cir- 
cumstances special  and  very  unusual.  Neither  do 
such  stems  appear  to  perform  the  office  of  roots. 
They  seem  intended  to  act  a  part  similar  to  that  of 
seed,  their  buds  takincr  the  place  of  the  embr}*o, 
and  their  mass  the  place  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  seed.  Like  seeds,  they  are  destined  to  give 
rise  to  new  individuals  of  their  species^  and  to 
furnish  them  with  nourishment,  until  their  roots 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  perform  that  office. 
Hence  it  is,  that  before  sprouting,  they  are  filled 
with  nutritious  matter,  and  form  a  very  important 
article  oi^  fbod ;  but  after  sprouting  they  are  shri- 
velled and  dry,  consisting,  like  the  roots  of  biennlai 
plants  after  their  second  year's  growth,  of  nothing 
more  than  empty  cellules,  which  the  growing 
plant  has  exhausted  of  all  nutritious  mutter;  and 
nence  too  it  is,  that  a  potato,  although  not  buried 
in  the  earth,  will  sprout  and  grow  very  well,  so 
long  as  the  nutritious  matter  which  it  contains 
lasts,  but  so  soon  as  that  is  exhausted,  will  die. 

Under-ground  stems  present  a  very  considerable 
variety,  both  in  form  and  in  structure.  The  tuber 
of  the  potato  is  generally  more  or  less  globular  in 
form,  and  always  homogeneous  in  structurei;  the 
cormus  of  the  tulip  is  far  more  regular  in  its  shape 
than  the  potato,  but  like  that,  is  homogeneous  in 
its  structure ;  the  bulb  of  the  onion  has  the  same 
shape  .as  the  cormus  of  the  tulip,  but  instead  of 
bein^  like  that,  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  it 
consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  bands,  easily 
separable  from  one  another.  The  botanist  consid- 
ers these  as  modified  leaves  $  the  scaly  bulb  of  the 
lilly  is  more  evidently  made  up  of  modified  leaves. 
The  root-stock  of  the  sweet<fla^,  (acorus  calamua) 
which  presents  us  with  still  a  different  form  of  un- 
der-ground stem,  is  a  thick-jointed  stalk,  sending 
forth  shoots  and  roots  from  every  separate  joint. 
These  are  some  of  the  common  forms  of  uDder« 
ground  stems ;  there  are  others  which  are  more 
uncommon,  and  which  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while 
to  notice  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  wild  onion,  or  gariic,  (aUiania  vineaU^^ 
forms  its  bulbs  at  the  top  of  its  stem,  among  iis 
flowers  and  seed ;  the  orange  lilly,  (liUum  6u/6t- 
ferum,)  a  plant  common  in  gardens,  forms  its  bulbs 
at  the  points  where  its  leaves  are  joined  to  (he 
stem ;  the  common  white  lilly  (lilium  candidum,^ 
forms  its  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs,  and 
not  from  the  roots ;  and  the  potato  in  like  manner 
forms  its  tubers  at  the  extremities  of  short  under- 
ground branches,  as  is  evident  from  in6|)ectton  du- 
ring the  forming  state  of  tubers,  and  not  upon  the 
roots,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  fiy  particular 
management,  De  Candolle  states,  that  he  has 
caused  potatoes  to  form  on  the  ordinary  branches  of 


which  botanists  make,  between  true  roots  and  un-   the  plant,  and  even  at  the  axils  ot* the  leaves.  That 


der-ground  Stems.  Ofthese  underground  stems,  the 
tuber  of  the  potato,  (aolanwn  tuberosum,)  or  what 
IS  commonly  called  the  potatoe  itselfj  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example.  These  always  form  buds. 
They  are  distinguised  from  true  roots  by  the  for- 
mation of  buds;  and  from  true  stems  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  buds ;  for  whilst  the  buds  of  true  stems 
send  forth  branches  only,  the  buds  of  underground 
stems  always  send  forth  both  roots  and  branches.  It 
is  necessary,  both  for  the  sake  of  exactness  of  Ian 


the  tubes  are  formed  upon  the  under-ground 
branches,  and  not  upon  the  roots  of  potatoes  is  a 
fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  attempting 
to  determine  the  best  manner  of  cultivating  that 
vegetable.  The  circumstances  which  seem  most 
favorable  to  the  developement  of  these  under- 
ground branches  on  which  the  tubers  form,  are,  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  a  proper  degree  of  moisture. 
If  the  light  be  not  excluded,  the  branches,  if  devel- 
oped at  all,  will  be  like  the  common  branches  of  the 
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guage,  and  for  practical  purposes,  carefully  to  dis-  j  plant ;  if  there  be  not  sufficient  moisture  present, 
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the  branches  will  not  form  at  aJI.    The  circum- 
stances which  seem  most  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  tuber,  are,  the  exclusion 
ol'  light,  a  proper  degree  of  moisture,  and  protec- 
tion from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.    The  effect 
of  lisrht  upon  the  tubers,  is  to  render  them  green 
and  "bitter,  by  converting  their  nutritious  matter 
into  matter  similar  to  that  of  which  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  composed.    The  want  of  moisture 
prevents  the  full  developeroent  of  the  tuber.  The 
effect  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  is  tu  harden 
the  tissues  of  the  tuber,  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  the 
perfbnnance  of  their  office.    Besides  this,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  soil,  or  whatever  it  may  be  in 
which  the  tubes  grow,  should  be  so  loose  as  not 
to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  their  increase  in  size.   It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tubers  derive 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  not  immediately,  but 
through  the  true  roots. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  venture'  to  propose 
what  I  should  consider  the  best  plan  for  cultivating 
potatoes.    Let  the  ground  be  prepared  in  the  or- 
dinary way;  lay  the  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  cover  them  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  with  coarse  manure,  or  leaves,  and  then 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  earth.    Afler  the 
stalks  are  six  or  ei^ht  inches  above  the  ground, 
cover  all  except  their  ends  under  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  perhaps,  this  process  may  be  advan- 
tageously repeated  a  third  time ;  aller  which  they 
should  be  suffered  to  go  to  seed.    The  first  cover- 
ing should,  unless  the  land  be  very  rich,  consist  in 
part  of  manure,  in  order  to  furnish  nourishment 
to  the  plant;  the  second  and  third,  may  consist  of 
straw  or  leaves,  as  the  principal  object  is  to  keep 
the  earth  loose,  and  to  protect  the  tubers  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.    It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known,  that  there  is  no  more  effectual  protection 
for  ground,  against  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun, 
than  a  covering  of  dry  leaves.     Where  they  co- 
ver the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
on  removing  them,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
you  will  find  the  ground  moist  under  them.  Hence 
It  is,  that  they  assist  a  crop  of  potatoes,  even 
where  they  are  not  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to 
cause  more  tubera  to  form  amongst  them.    I  have 
never  known  potatoes  to  be  raised  in  just  the 
manner  which  I  have  proposed,  but  in  many  in- 
stances, I  have  known  them  to  be  raised,  in  me- 
ihods  somewhat  similar ;  and  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  extended,  the  nearer  the  method  adopt- 
ed has  approached  to  the  method  which  1  have 
proposed,  the  better  the  crop  has  been.    1  have 
fcnoivn  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  simply  laying  the  seed-pototoes  in  a  furrow, 
and  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
with  dry  leaves  and  straw.    Many  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  covering  their  potatoes  with  loose  sod 
instead  of  simple  earth,  always  turning  the  grara 
side  of  the  sod  under,  so  as  to  prevent  its  sprout- 
ing ;  and  very  ffood  crops  are  raised  in  this  way. 
JSut  whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  a  knowledge  of 
the  hatiue  of  the  tuber,  and  of  the  manner  of  its 
growth,  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  kept  suf- 
Dcienlly  moist,  should  be  protected  from  the  fight 
and  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  that  the  earth  around 
it  should  be  kept  loose ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  should  be  covered  under  after  it  has  grown 
to  some  considerable  height ;  and  that  the  manure 
whk;h  is  intended  to  assist  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  should  be  placed  around  the  true  roots,  and 


not  the  tubers,  as  these  last,  like  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  derive  their  nourishment  through  the 
true  roots. 

(Thbe  continued,) 


MBSMOIA^O    COKGRtsan  ON    TUB  BEICT    CC7L- 

TUBE. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre* 
eentativee  of  the  United  jSYofes  tf  America  in 
Congress  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  Cbarlsi  Lbwu  Flbiscbmaiix,  a  natural- 
ised ciUzcn  of  the  United  3taiet>, 

RespeetfiUUf  represents : 

The  existence  of  crystallizable  sogar  in  the 
beet-root  was  discovered  by  the  Grerman  chemist 
Markgraf,  in  the  year  1747.  He  communicated 
the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Beriin;  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance which  his  discovery  would  have  on  ag- 
riculture and  industry,  and  endeavored  to  bring  it 
into  practice;  but  at  that  time,  the  price  of  sugar 
being  moderate,  chemistry  not  advanced  to  modi- 
fy the  complicated  operations,  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  not  sufficiently  awakened  to  make  it  an 
object  of  speculation,  the  discovery  remained 
without  being  put  into  practical  use  until  the  year 
1796,  (fbilv-nine  years  aflerwards,)  when  Achard, 
another  Prussian  chemist,  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  Markgraf,  modined  them,  and  erected 
the  first  manufactory  at  Kunnern,  in  Germany. 

The  results  of  Achard's  manipulation  created 
^reat  sensation  all  over  Europe,  porticulariy  in 
France,  where  the  chemists  re-examined  the  pro- 
cess of  Achard,  simplified  it,  and  made  it  more 
practicable  and  profitable  in  its  results. 

These  simplified  manipulations  were  adopted  by 
enthusiastic  speculators,  full  of  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, peculiar  to  the  French  character;  but  the 
results  were  not  satisfactor^r,  as  the  immensely 
large  and  costly  manufactories  were  partly  esta- 
blished in  places  where  the  soil  was  not  sufficiently 
productive,  where  fuel  was  scarce  and  high,  the 
market  distant,  and  the  operations  directed  by  men, 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  agriculture— a 
science  necessarily  connected  with  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  the  «beet-eugar — nor  practical  knowledge 
of  an  entirely  new  process,  and  a  most  imperfect 
apparatus.  The  consequence  of  these  obstacles 
was  a  complete  failure,  which  induced  the  opinion 
over  the  whole  worid,  that  the  extraction  of  su^r 
from  the  beet,  though  correct  in  theory,  was  im- 
practicable on  a  large  scale. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  enliffht- 
ened  men;  they  saw  the  causes  of  failure  in  their 
true  light,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  and  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  political  events  of  1812  accele- 
rated the  developement  of  this  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry; the  French  government,  in  wan^  of  a 
substitute  for  the  colonial  sugar,  encouraged  the 
manufacture  of  the  beet-sugar,  by  establishing 
lour  large  manufactories,  and  teaching  the  best 
method  of  extraction. 

In  1814,  these  manufactories  were  In  full  opera- 
lion  and  flourishing,  when  the  peace  of  Europe 
allowed  the  importation  of  the  colonial  sugar  into 
I  France,  causing  a  destructive  shock  to  the  manu- 
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iactaren  of  indigenoas  flugar,  which  none  hat  im- 
mense  fortunes  could  endure,  and  created,  again, 
the  belief  that  the  manufacture  of  the  bect-BUgar 
could  never  come  in  competirion  wiih  the  colonial. 

This  might  have  been  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  beet-sugar,  had  it  not  been 
ibr  the  efforts  made  to  revive  it  again  by  some 
wealthy  and  enlightened  manufacturers. 

These  efforts,  however,  did  not  arise  entirely 
from  the  patriotic  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
France,  (as  now  pretended,)  but  partly  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  immense  capitals  invested  id  build* 
ipgB,  apparatus,  farms,  &c.  Moreover,  the  man- 
ufacturers knew  there  was  yet  live  or  six  per  cent, 
more  to  gain  by  an  improved  operation. 

This  it  was  that  gave  a  new  start  to  this  favo- 
rite branch  of  industry;  and  chemistry,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  improve  the  art  and  manufacture, 
assisted  in  simplifying  the  process,  and  discovered 
the  mode  of  reviving  animai  charcoal  se  as  to  ad- 
mh  of  its  being  repeatedly  used,  while  the  im-  | 
proved  apparatus  helped  to  economize  labor  and 
fuel;  and  all  this,  combined  with  a  wonderful  per- 
severancei  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  fabrica- 
tion, and  enabled  the  old  establishments  to  conti- 
nue in  operation,  even  when  the  price  of  colonial 
sugar  was  very  low.  This  created  confidence  and 
a  rapid  increase  of  establishments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet  has  had  the  most 
beneficial  influence  on  agriculture;  as,  in  the  last 
year,  more  than  eighty  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  planted  in  beet,  producing  about  one  million 
of  tons  of  this  root;  and,  as  generally  rotations 
of  four  crops  are  adopted,  it  brought  at  least  three 
million  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  under 
4be  highest  cultivation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  manufactones,  and  the  quantity  prqduced,  in 
France. 
4n  1828  there  were  103  manufactories,  which 

Beeft-sogar. 

produced  100,000  cwt. 

1831         200      220,000 

1836  643  960,000 

1837  600  1,000,000 
Or  20,000  tons  of  beet-sugar. 

The  manufacture  of  indigenous  sugar  did  not 
affect  the  demand  for  colonial  sugar,  as  the  con- 
sumption continually  increased  until  the  year 
1836,  as  appears  by  a  table  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  1836,  viz: 

In       CooMunp.  of  colon,  ragnr.  Con.  of  beet-migar. 

I8i6            61,266,232  fr.  4,000,000  fr. 

1831  67,642,792  10,000,000 

1832  62,669,638  16,000,000 
1836           69,000,000  30,000,000 

fiut,  in  the  year  1336,  France  imported  only 
76,120  tons  of  colonial  sugar — a  diminution  of 
16,630  tons  in  one  year;  a  quantum  too  U\rs;e  not 
to  alarm  the  proprietors  ol  tlie  sugar  |;lmitaiions 
in  the  French  colonies,  and  particularly  in  Mar- 
tinique, who  looked,  some  years  ago,  with  an 
ironical  smile  at  the  t)cel-Bugar  manufacturer. 
They,  who  have  ridiculed  and  curicatured  every 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  industry,  felt  them- 
selves forced  to  send,  in  1836,  Baron  de  Cools, 
with  the  following  proposition  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, viz:  demanding — 

1.  Diminution  of  the  duties  upon  French  colo- 
nial sugar  oi  60  per  cent.,  and  a  proportional  re- 
.  Auction  of  duties  upon  the  foreign  colonial  sugar. 


2.  The  permission  to  export  the  colonial  sugar 
direct  to  a  foreign  market. 

8.  A  careful  examination  and  investigation  hovr 
the  French  colonial  and  beet-sugar  maottfaetoriee 
can  be  equally  taxed. 

The  latest  news  from  France  states  that  the 

government  came,  finally,  to  the  conclusion  of  an 

equal  taxation  upon  the  indigenous  and  colonial 

sugar,  as  may  be  seen  from  tne  following  extract 

from  a  New  York  paper,  (Morning  Courier  and 

New  York  Enquirer  of  December  18,  1838,) 

dated 

(Bj  tbe  Vine  de  I^yon] 

Paris,  Ocicher  30, 1838. 

"A  branch  of  industnr,  (the  offspring  of  neces- 
sity under  the  empire))  the  production  of  sugar 
from  beet-root,  has  engaged  much  attention  in 
France,  and  has  been  carried  on  with  success, and 
to  a  vast  extent.  The  patural  consequence  has 
been,  that  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, which  is  burdened  with  a  very, large  dutvoo 
importation  into  France,  was  beaten  ovt  m  fhe 
market.  Appeals  were  made  by  the  Buffering 
cokmieU  to  the  government,  repeatedly,  repre- 
sentinff  the  distress  into  which  they  had  fallen 
from  this  circumstance ;  the  irremediable  ruin  that 
would  necessarily  fall  upon  them  if  the  pretent 
tariff  were  maintained,  and  soKci  tins  relief  After 
a  variety  of  expedients  to  evade  a  decision  on  the 
point,  the  government  has  just  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  proposing  to  the  chambers,  (which  are 
to  meet  on  the  21th  December,)  to  reduce  the 
import  duty  on  colonial  sugar  bjr  8}  fhincs  per 
cwt.,  which,  with  a  precisely  similar  excise  duty 
levied  on  the  beet-root,  or  home-grown  sugar, 
will,  thev  flay,  suflSce  to  re-open  the  market  to  the 
colonies.^' 

Stich  is  the  state  and  results  of  the  indigenous 
sugar  mnufhcture  in  France. 

What  is  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe? 

England,  (the  mother  of  colonies,)  which  was 
very  much  prejudiced  against  the  manufacture  of 
indigenous  sugar,  seems  to  see,  in  the  adoption 
of  it,  the  only  means  of  improving  the  phyeical 
and  moral  condition  of  man  in  her  colonies ;  and 
she  has  already  overcome  some  of  her  prejudices, 
and  has  begun  to  establish  manufhctories.  The 
following  article,  taken  from  the  London  Mechan- 
ics' Magazine  of  1836,  (No.  169,)  will  show  its 
progress: 

"  A  refinery  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root  is  be- 
ing erected  at  Thames  Bank,  Chelsea,  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  in  operation  in  about  six 
weeks.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  during 
the  past  summer,  a  great  many  acres  of  land  have 
been  put  into  cultivation  with  (he  root,  at  Wands- 
worth and  other  places.  The  raachineiy  will  be 
principally  on  the  plane  of  the  vacuum-pans,  and 
a  pure  refined  sugar  will  he  produced  fh)m  the 
juice  by  the  first  process  of  evaporation,  after  it 
nas  simply  Undergone  the  process  of  discoloriza- 
tion.  Another  part  of  the  premises  is  appropria- 
ted to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  brown  paper  fVom 
the  refuse,  for  which  it  is  extensively  used  in 
France,  in  case  the  goverment  do  not  interfere, 
and,  by  rendering  the  product  excisable,  retard  or 
prohibit  its  manufacture,  several  individuals  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  establish  refineries  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom  for  purifying  sugar,  which 
may  be  produced  in  agricultural  districts  lor  do- 
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raestie  or  fbreign  use.  A  refinery  bos  lately 
been  estabiised  at  BelfatfC,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
town  upwairde  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  put  in  cOddvation  with  the  beet- root  fw  the 
manttfaetare  of  eugar." 

Ruasia,  which  adopts  every  useful  improver 
meat  in  manufacture,  nas,  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments, large  manufactories  of  beet-suffar,  b^  which 
she  expects  10  furnish  some  of  the  Asiatic  mar- 
kets with  this  article.  So  hi^ve  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  and  Switzerland  laige  beet-sugar 
raanufhctories,  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 

The  Germans,  though  the  discoverers  of  thecrys- 
tallisaUe  sugar  in  the  beet-root,  until  1836  made 
very  little  progress  in  its  manulacture.  This  is  to 
be  ascribed  as  well  to  the  continual  war  with 
France,  which  checked  every  improvement,  as  to 
the  unoertmnty  of  the  business  itself.  The  Ger- 
mans, well  aware  and  well  informed  of  ever^  im- 
I')rovement  made  abroad,  never  found  it  sufficiently 
acralive  to  embark  in  it ;  but  it  seems  that  this  na- 
tion which  has  given  the  world  so  many  great  and 
important  discoveries,  was  d^tined  to  brine  its  own 
discovery  of  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  from  the 
beet  to  perfection.  This  was  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Schuetzenbach,  of  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Ba- 
den. Schuetzenbach  re-examined  carefully  Mark- 
graft's  experiments,  and  found  that  the  first  expe- 
riment of  this  great  chemist,  made  eighty-nine 
years  ago,  is  the  beet  method,  when  modified,  to 
produce,  with  less  labor  and  expense,  eight  pounds 
of  white  refined  sugar  out  of  100  pounds  of  the 
raw  beet-root.  This  improvement  it  is,  which  will, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  exclude  all  the  colonial 
sugar  from  tne  European  market,  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  improvement,  also,  will  change,  the 
condition  of  miUions  of  men  in  the  colonies. 

The  opink>n  and  judgment  of  a  nation,  jeak»ue 
or  every  discovery  or  improvement  made  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  this  branch  of  industi^, 
in  which  it  has  sacrificed  millions  of  francs  for  its 
perfection,  will  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  importance 
of  the  new  improvement  These  new  discoveries 
are  detailed  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  dss  JDAaU  PoUUquea  tt  Liierariea,  in 
Paris,  dated  the  16th  July,  18d8;  by  Michel  Che- 
valier, viz:'  , .  , 

<<It  wodd  seem  that  the  spirit  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  days  of  the  revolution,  has  been 
transfbrred  from  tne  political  arena,  and  is  exert- 
ing itself  in  that  of  industry.  At  this  time,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  is  on  the  point  of 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis  which,  as  it  appeara, 
wUl  change  all  the  condition  of  its  existence,  and 
extend  its  influence,  not  only  to  the  consumption, 
but  also  to  the  production  of  that  article. 

» Until  now,  a  series  of  operations  has  been  ap- 
Bliedto  the  extracting  of  sugar  from  the  beet, 
which,  though  simple  enough  in  appearance,  are 
in  reality  complicated  and  delicate;  which  de- 
mand not  only  a  great  number  of  intelligent  and 
skilful  workman,  but  also  require  considerable 
material  to  be  operated  upon ;  and  which,  again, 
consume  costly  artk^tes,  such  as  milk,  blood,  ani- 
mal charcoal,  kc. 

"In  the  former  process  the  sugar-beet  was 
scraped ;  the  pulp  pressed  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic press.  Thejuice  so  obtained,  underwent 
defecation,  or  the  separation  of  the  albuminous 
and  mucilaginous  elements,  and  then  the  clarifica- 
tion and  evaporation.  Once  concentrated,  the 
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sirup  underwent  crystallization,  which  furnished 
the  raw  sugar ;  and  this  then  had  to  be  refined 
before  it  could  be  admitted  on  our  tables. 

"Since  its  origin,  tti^  process  of  extracting  the 
sugar  has  always  been  the  main  point,  but  it  has 
been  modified  and  improved  in  the  details ;  so 
much  so,  that  our  manufacturers,  who  were  ruin- 
ing themselves  when  the  supar  was  at  six  francs 
the  pound,  are  becoming  rich  at  the  low  price  of 
20  sous  per  lb.  At  this  time,  the  scraping,  press- 
ing, defecation,  clarifying,  and  evaporating  were 
attended  with  difficulties  which  it  required  a 
great  length  of  time  to  subdue.  The  loss  in  man- 
ufacturing was  enormous,  as  only  from  three  to 
five  parts  of  sugar  were  obtained  from  a  hundred 
pounds  of  beets,  Instead  of  ten  pounds,  which  are 
contained  in  the  root. 

"With  the  assistence  of  chemical  analysis,  it 
was  ascertained  that  this  evil  proceeded  from  the 
presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  of  divera 
coloring,  mucilaginous,  and  gelatinous  matters, 
suspended  in  the  juice.  The  presence  of  these 
mischievous  substances  injures  the  sugar,  prevents 
it  from  crystallizing,  sometimes  destroys  it,  and 
causes  it  to  yield  only  poor  molasses.  To  pre-* 
vent  these  injurious  effects,  different  agents  have 
been  used,  which  were  found  more  or  less  efiicfr* 
cious.  Apparatus  was  constructed,  which  accel- 
erated the  manu&cture,  and  diminished  the  time 
during  which  the  sugeur  is  in  contact  with  these 
injurious  substances;  but  the  inquiry  was  never 
made  whether  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  su- 
gar from  those  foreign  bodies,  pr  at  least  to  neu- 
tralize or  paralyze  their  destructive  power,  before 
thejuice  is  extracted. 

"The  new  process,  first  alluded  to,  was  discov- 
ered in  the  grand  duchy  of  fiaden,  by  Mr.  Schuet« 
zenbach^  of  Carlsruhe.  The  experiments  intro- 
duced a  method  of  manufacturing  the  sugar,  which 
was  adopted  by  several  manufacturers  on  theri^ht 
bank  of^the  iline,  and  which  is  already  in  vig- 
orous operation. 

"Like  all  ideas  which  are  destined  to  accom- 
plish revolutions  in  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  that  which  serves  as  the  basis  to  the  new 
process  is  simple.  The  operation  of  dnring  the 
beets  immediately  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
field,  is  now  the  first  step  m  the  process.  By 
this  operation,  the  mucilaginous  matter,  which  10 
an  integral  part  of  the  beet,  losses  the  property  of 
dissolvinff  m  water;  this  drying  stops  also  the 
fermentation  which  takes  place  during  the  preser- 
vation of  the  beets  in  cellars  or  in  the  heap,  and 
likewise  prevents  the  formation  of  acids,  which 
were  created  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  and 
which  embarrassed  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar. 

"When  the  beets  are  once  dried,  the  sugar  is 
easily  obtained  by  mizinff  them  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  produces  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  other  bodies,  and 
which,  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  gives  at 
once  a  good  product,  which  can  be  easily  refined. 

"In  a  word,  the  elementary  operation  ofj the  de- 
siccation acts  with  the  power  ofexorcism;  it  drives 
from  thejuice  all  injurious  substances  which  were 
the  former  causes  of  evil  in  this  manufacture. 

"This  fact  being  once  understood,  and  duly 
verified  by  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  it  was 
then  important  to  bring  it  to  perfection  by  an  easy 
practical  manipulation.  This  is  what  the  'Socute 
d'  JSncouragefMnV  is  about  to  undertake,  and 
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that  with  every  chance  of  complete  success. 
This  is  already  much  more  than  mere  expectatioDv 
because  the  problems  which  it  has  proposed  are 
already  more  than  half  solved,  and  the  entire  so- 
lution of  them  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt :  so 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from  beets  is 
about  to  be  built  on  a  new  basis. 

''The  ^Societe  d-  Encouragemenf  have  offered 
the  following  prizes  for  the  promotion  of  this  man- 
ufacture : 

"1.  One  of  -1000  francs  for  the  best  process  for 
the  desiccation  of  the  beets. 

^'2.  One  of  4,000  francs  for  the  best  treatment 
of  the  dried  beet  for  the  extraction  of  the  raw  su- 
gar. 

*'3.  One  of  4,000  francs  (or  the  conversion  of 
the  raw  into  reGned  sugar,  without  taking  it  out  of 
the  mould. 

<<4.  One  of  3,000  francs  for  an  analysis  of  the 
beet  root,  &c. 

"6.  One  of  3,000  francs  for  the  invention  of  a 
saccharometer,  which  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  be  easily  applied,  and  to  have  the  property  of 
•howing  imm^iatelv  the  quaiitity  of  crystaliiza- 
ble  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid  under  trial.  A 
contrivance  of  this  kind,  which  would  be  a  sure 
guide  for  the  farmer,  and  for  the  workmen  in 
manufactories,  indicating?  to  the  former  the  proper 
time  to  collect  his  crop  of  beets,  and  to  the  latter, 
how  to  manage  his  operations,  would  be  of  im- 
mense value. 

When  these  five  prizes  are  gained,  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  renovation  of  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar  will  be  radically  accomplished  in  all  its 
forms. 

<'To  the  question,  wiU  this  be  effected?  it  may 
be  safelv  answered  that  existing  facts  scarcely  al- 
low of  the  expression  of  a  doubt  that  such  will  be 
the  case. 

''  The  jproblem  of  the  complete  and  rapid  de- 
siccation by  an  economical  process  has  presented 
▼ery  formidable  difficulties.  This  drying  may  be 
denominated  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  sys- 
tem; but  this  problem  is  fi^rfrom  being  insolvabie ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  solved. 

"  In  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  the  Sbcietie  <r 
Encouragement,  Mr.  Bey  rand,  of  Marseilles,  pre- 
sented beetB  cut  in  slices,  whicn  were  dried  in  eight 
minutes  by  the  combined  action  of  pressure  and 
heat,  effected  by  two  cylinders,  heated  to  one  hun- 
dred degrees  by  steam.  This  result  will  appear 
more  prodigious  when  we  consider  that  100  parts 
of  beets  contain  84  parts  of  water. 

''The  beets,  prepared  after  Mr.  fieyrand's  me- 
thod, preserve  all  their  sweetness.  Mr.  Schuet- 
zenbach,  of  Baden,  dries  the  beets  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess, probably  less  perfect  than  Mr.  Bey  rand's  me- 
thod; but  the  result  is  already  excellent,  and  fa- 
Tora  the  application  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  man- 
Q&cture  of  Mr.  Schuetzenbach,  the  beets  are  cut 
ra  small  thin  slices,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  air,  they  bend  and  roll  up,  and 
lose  the  property  of  sticking  together,  which  gives 
the  hot  air  of  a  kiln,  (to  which  they  ore  brought 
hnmediately  after  they  are  cut,)  a  free  circulation 
In  all  directions  round  them.  The  temperature  of 
these  kilns  is  from  90  to  40  degrees  Reaumur, 
(from  99.5  to  122  degrees  Fahrenheai.) 

"Mr.  Sehuetzenbach's  apparatus  of  desiccation 
hi  very  economical.  The  machine  for  cutting  the 
beets  costs  ouly  from  400  to  500  francs,  and  half  a  I 


horse  power  is  sufficient  to  put  it  in  operatioo. 
Such  a  machine,  when  at  work  every  day  for  three 
months  will  qut  one  million  kiilofframmes  of  beets, 
(about  1000  tons,)  which  would  be  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  a  large  manufactory.  A  kiln,  about  10 
feet  by  9,  ana  9  feet  high,  dries,  in  24  hours,  300O 
pounds  of  beets,  and  consumes  only  420  pounds ol* 
charcoal.  Three  such  kilns  would  be  sufficient  to 
dry  all  the  beets  cut  by  one  machine  during  twelve 
hours. 

''  In  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Schuetzenbach,  the 
dry  beets  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  sprinkled 
over  with  lime,  and  stored  away  in  casks.  Whea 
the  sugar  is  to  be  extracted,  this  coarse  powder  i» 
mixed  with  water,  which  produces  a  liquor  mark- 
ing 21  degrees  on  the  saccharometer;  and  when 
evaporated  with  Roth's  apparatus,  this  liquor 
yields,  without  auy  other  preparation  at  the  first 
chrystallization,  a  raw  sug^r,  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  bonne  quatriemsj  which,  afler  a 
second  chrystallization,  becomes  a  bonne  commune 
The  advantage  of  this  new  method  is  such,  that 
the  beets  raised  at  Esslingen,  in  Germany,  in  1837, 
(less  rich  in  sugar  than  the  preceding  year,)  yield- 
ed more  than  eij^ht  per  cent,  of  chrvstailyzable  su- 
gar,  instead  of  five,  which  was  the  highest  product 
by  the  old  process;  and,  in  the  proportion  as  the 
gain  on  sugar  increases,  the  expenses  decrease;  so 
much  so,  that  eight  pounds,  now  obtained,  costs 
less  than  formerly  four  or  five  from  100  poimds  of 
beets. 

"  Two  important  points  are  then  attained :  firet, 
how  to  dry  the  beet;  and  second,  how  to  extract 
the  sugar  from  it. 

''To  refine  the  raw  sugar,  without  taking  it  out 
from  the  moulds  in  which  the  syrup  was  placed 
to  crystallize,  and  which  always  causes  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  appears  to  be 
a  question  equally  advanced.  Recent  experi- 
ments, on  a  large  scale,  show  that  raw  sugar  wash- 
ed in  moulds,  with  pressure,  gives,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  days,  a  perfect  refined  article,  which 
formerly  required  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  ef- 
fect 

"In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  beet  in  its  di- 
vers states  of  maturity,  nothing  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  this  is  a  task  which  chemists  can 
at  any  time  accomplish,  and  the  prize  held  out  for 
it  will  induce  many  a  chemist  to  undertake  it;  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  knew  to  what  ex- 
tent the  constituent  parts  of  the  sugar-beet  devel- 
op themselves  simultaneously,  and  which  is  the 
most  favorable  moment  for  collecting  them  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

"In  regard  to  an  exact  saccharometer,  of  a  sim- 
ple and  practical  construction,  with  the  aid  of 
which  all  manufacturers  can  accertain,  to  a  fiAi- 
eth  part,  the  richness  of  the  saccharine  matter  in 
beets,  and  of  all  other  substances  conlfiining  crys- 
tallizable  sugar,  the  learned  researches  of  a  young 
chemist,  M.  Peligot,  promise  great  success.  Lime 
and  barytes,  have  the  property  to  combine  with 
crystallizable  sugar,  and  form  together  an  insolu- 
ble composition,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  su- 
flrar  does  not  alter,  and  is  easily  separated  from  it. 
In  bringing  this  fact  to  a  simple  mechanical  ope- 
ration, no  doubt  is  lef\  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  beet  sirup  can  be  ascertained  with 
the  greatest  nicety. 

"The  proplems  proposed  by  the  Sodete  iT  En- 
amragement  are  at  this  time  almost  solved.    It 
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does  not  any  longer  propose  to  discover  bl  new 
method,  bulT  only  to  perfect  the  proceflses  which 
are  already  verified  bv  an  application  on  a  large 
scale.  Aoiongtheaavantages  which  are  derived 
ftoba  the  renovation  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
faeet-sngar,  is  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  the 
beet-root ;  because  it  will  be  easy  for  every  farmer 
to  send  his  dry  product  to  any  market,  far  or  near, 
as  the  weight  of  the  raw  beet  is  reduced,  by  the 

5rocess  of  desiccation,  to  less  than  one-sixth  part. 
*he  beet  can  now  be  raised  any;  where,  however 
distant  from  the  manufactory ;  and,  reciprocally, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  manufactories  in  all  parts 
of  France,  to  concentrate  them  in  such  places 
where  fuel  is  plenty  and  at  a  low  price ;  wtvireas, 
at  present,  the  manufacture  is  only  possible  close 
to  a  field,  fertile  enough  to  produce  beets.  Ano- 
ther important  &ct :  1,000  pounds  of  beets  contain 
100  pounds  of  sugar.  The  price  of  beets  is  about 
12  francs ;  the  expense  of  drying  and  extracting 
Ifie  sugar  would  not  exceed  10  francs,  (this  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  experiments ;)  making  the  total 
amount  22  francs.  Suppose  that  one-tenth  of  the 
sugar  is  lost,  the  manufacturer  would  have  90 
pounds  of  su^r  for  22  francs,  or  100  pounds  for 
less  than  25  francs.  Allowing  for  small  expen- 
ses, &c.,  60  per  cent.,  the  sucar  (the  refined  su- 
gar of  this  country)  could  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer for  38  centimes,  (or  7J  cts.)  per  pound. 

"This  will  create  a  revolution  in  the  consump- 
tion of^  sugar,  as  well  as  in  the  division  of  the 
brances  of  industrv,  over  the  whole  globe ;  then 
instead  of  iraporfmg  sugar  from  the  southern  re- 
gions it  will  be  left  for  us  to  furnish  them. 

'^MicHSL.  Chkvaliisr." 

Another  proof  of  the  practicability  and  great 
advantage  ot  this  improvement,  is  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  adopted  and  put  into  ope- 
ration by  the  Germans  themselves,  who  are  gene- 
rally very  careful  and  prudent  in  all  their  specula- 
tions. They  have  already  established  extensive 
manu&ctories  on  the  Rhine. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Schuetzen  bach's  discov- 
ery is  Best  proved  by  chemical  analysis  and  exam- 
ination of  the  physiology  of  plants.  This  analy- 
sis of  the  beet-root  shows  that  100  parts  of  the 
root  contain — 

86.3  parti  of  water, 
8.2  parts  fibroas  matter, 
10.0  parts  of  crystalizable  sugar, 
0.6  parts  of  mucilage. 

By  the  new  process,  the  water  In  the  beet  is 
evaporated,  and  there  remain  only  13.7  parts  ol 
dry  substance,  which  consists  of  the  sugar,  mucil- 
Bge,  and  fibrous  matter. 

The  sugar  dissolves  in  cold  or  warm  water  al- 
most instantaneously. 

The  mucilage  is  insoluble  in  water ;  when  in 
a  dry  state,  and  mixed  with  water,  it  only  swells  to 
a  slimy  matter. 

The  fibrous  matter  is  insoluble,  and  has  nei- 
ther 10  the  old  nor  new  process  any  injurious  influ- 
ence. 

From  this  analysis,  we  learn  that  the  mucilage 
Is  the  only  substance  which  causes  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  extraction  of  sugar.  The  principal  pro- 
cess consists,  then,  in  the  separation  of  the  mu- 
cilage from  the  sugar.  But  is  this  mixture  a  work 
of^  nature,  or  the  result  of  the  manipulations?  Or, 
does  the  cellular  tissue,  of  which  the-  beet-root  is 


formed,  contain  the  sugar  in  its  pure  state,  sepa* 
rated  from  the  mucilage  ? 

These  are  questions  as  t6  the  physiology  of  the 
beet,  which  were  first  suggested  by  Kaspail,  a 
French  chemist,  (in  his  work  on  the  physiology 
of  plants,  Paris,  1837,)  and  he  solved  these  im- 
portant problems  by  the  following  microscopic  ex- 
periments. 

"When  a  thin  slice  of  the  red  beet-root  is 
brought  under  the  focus  of  a  microscope,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  texture  of  the  beet  is  formed 
of  hexagonal  cells,  transparent,  and  of  a  purple 
color;  these  cells  are  crossed  by  white  ones,  four 
or  five  times  longer  than  the  purple  cells;  this 
tissue  of  white  ceils  is  crossed  agam  by  bundles 
of  opaque  cylinders,  of  a  gray  color,  through 
which  the  spirals  (elements  generateurs)  are  ob- 
served. 

"  Wheu  a  drop  of  acid  (aeide  aulphurique  s/- 
humineuxy  which  has  the  property  of  coloring  sac-^ 
charine  substances  purple)  is  put  on  this  thin 
slice,  the  colors  change ;  the  part  which  was  pur- 
ple turns  yellowish,  the  long  cells  remain  whitCj 
but  the  obac)ue  c^^linders  become  purple." 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  cells,  naturally 
purple,  enclose  the  coloring  matter  and  the  muci- 
lage, and  the  opaque  cylinders  the  sugar  in  its 
pure  state.  Thus  the  mucilage  in  the  beet-root  is 
separated  by  nature  from  the  sugar,  and  mixed 
during  the  manipulation,  which  caused  all  the  dif^ 
ficultied  of  the  extraction  in  the  old  process,  when 
the  mucilage  was  combined  with  the  sugar  in  gra- 
ting, pressing,  and  even  in  defecation. 

To  separate  this  five-tenths  parts  of  mucilage 
which  the  beet  contains,  occasioned  not  only  the 
loss  of  considerable  sugar,  but  also  labor,  fuel,  and 
costly  material,  as,  for  instance,  animal  charcoal, 
blood,  &c. 

The  new  process  acts  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  and  the 
whole  process  is  reduced  to  a  simple  operation, 
which  gives  a  sure  gain  of  eight  per  cent,  of 
white  refined  sugar  from  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  raw  beet-root. 

The  beets  are  now  cut  in  thin  slices,  dried  be- 
fore any  fermentation  can  take  place,  ground  to 
fine  powder,  so  that  all  cells  are  broken  apart,  and 
mixed  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sugar  be- 
fore the  mucilage  begins  to  swell.  The  pure  un- 
colored  liquor  obtained  is  evaporated,  and  the  si- 
rup brought  into  moulds  to  crystallize. 

These  statements  should  be  considered  as  a  suf^ 
ficient  proof  of  the  infallibility  and  practicability 
of  the  new  improvement ;  and  the  introduction 
and  general  adoption  of  it  in  this  country  would 
be  of^the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  its 
population. 

Some  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States 
sent  agents  to  France  to  investigate  the  manipu- 
lations of  this  branch  of  industry ;  but  the  results 
have  yet  efiected  very  little,  and  the  sugar  pro- 
duced •from  the  beet  in  this  country  is  of  no  great 
account,  which  arises  probably  from  the  want  of 
skilful  and  intelligent  operators  in  the  former  com- 
plicated manipulations.  But,  at  present,  in  Ku- 
rope,  the  manipulations  are  reduced  to  a  process 
much  simpler  than  brewing  common  table  beer, 
which  can  be  comprehended  and  performed  by 
every  person.  The  period  is  not  distant,  when 
farmers  will  produce  their  own  sugar,  or  at  least 
raise  and  dry  the  beet  ready  for  the  maauiaoturer^ 
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The  geoenl  ar^piment  agaiost  the  iDtroduction 
pi  this  branch  of  industry,  that  labor  is  too  high 
in  the  United  States,  is  incorrect,  when  we  coosi- 
iitor  the  other  great  advantages  which  the  United 
States  have  over  every  other  country  on  the  globe 
in  almost  every  business,  and  especially  in  this 
branch  of  industry : 

1st.  The  United  States  possess  a  climate  which 
■uits  the  beets  better  than  any  climate  of  Europe, 
because  the  summers  are  excessively  warm,  which 
increases  the  saccharine  property  of  the  beet-root. 

'Sd.  Plenty  of  cheap  and  rich  land,  subject  to 
but  a  small  tax. 

8d.  Inexhaustible  stores  of  fuel,  from  which  the 
mat  natural  water-courses,  rail-roads,  and  canals 
branch,  over  the  whole  union. 

4th.  Well-constructed  labor-saving  machines  of 
all  descriptions. 

5th«  An  intelligent  population,  which,  when 
oace  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  industry,  will 
soon  bring  it  to  great  perfection — a  population  un- 
derstanding the  use  and  management  of  machine- 
ry, and  &mous  for  improvements  and  inventions. 
Whereas,  in  Europe,  the  land  is  over- taxed,  high 
in  price,  and  therefore  the  interest  upon  it  consi- 
derable; subject  to  tithes  and  other  feudal  bur- 
dens, while  the  fuel  is  scarce  and  valuable,  and 
its  transportation  high  and  slow.  The  population 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, and  possess  very  little  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, while  their  enterprise  is  prohibited  *by  the 
excise  laws  of  their  petty  governments. 

It  is  obvious  that  America  overbalances  with 
its  advantages,  the  low  prices  of  labor  in  Europe ; 
and  that  she  is  able,  not  only  to  provide  herself 
with  all  the  sugar  wanted  for  home  consumption, 
but  also  to  supply  other  countries. 

The  sugar  now  produced  in  Louisiana,  averages 
only  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  per  head  for  the. 
population  of  the  United  States,  or  about  70,000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of 
our  consumption,  as  enormous  sums  are  yearly 
paid  to  foreign  countries  for  sugar^  as  the  follow* 
mg  table  shows,  viz : 
I$32,  imported  into  the  U.  States,  82,933,688 

1833,  do.  do.  4,752,343 

1834,  do.  do.  5,537,829 

1835,  do.  do.  6,806,184 

1836,  do.  do.  12,514,551 
This  sum  will  annually  increase  in  proportion 

as  the  population  augments  and  their  comft>rts 
and  means  improve. 

By  the  adoption  of  this,  new  branch  of  Indus- 
try,  the  sums  at  present  paid  for  imported  sugar, 
would  be  in  a  short  time  a  clear  gain  to  the  coun- 
try :  its  agriculture  would  be  improved,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  exhausted  and  deteriorated  land 
would  be  again  taken  up  and  improved.  To  procure 
the  necessary  manure  for  this  purpose,  the  farmer 
would  be  obl^d  to  increase  his  live-stock,  which 
woukl  find,  during  the  winter  season,  plenty  of 
food  in  the  residuum  of  the  manufacture.  Ii 
would  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  among 
the  lees  wealthy  class,  and  woukl  make  their  con- 
dition of  lile  more  comfortable,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, greatly  extend  the  population  of  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  not  confined  to  the 
beet  and  eane  only.  In  Hungary,  there  are  at 
present,  manufactories  whiirh  make  sugar  from 
pumpkin*.    The  following  article,  translated  from 


the  'jffinuwerian  CbnMMMMOfftor,'  1887,  gives  the 
partkuiars,  as  follows : 

<<A  manufacturer  in  Hungary,  lor  three  years 
past,  has  used  pumpkins  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  We  have  seen  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
also  sirup  from  this  manulactory,  and  found  the 
refined  sugar  equal  to  the  colonial  in  every  re* 
spect.  The  raw  sugar  is  crystalling  coarse-grain- 
ed, lieht-colored,  and  of  more  agreeable  (melon- 
like) flavor  than  the  common  raw  beet-sugar ;  the 
sirup  is  of  a  blackish-^reen  color,  and  has  also  a 
melon-like  flavor,  but  is  suitable  for  consumption. 
The  juice,  obtained  by  pressure,  yields,  on  an  ave- 
rage, six  per  cent,  of  sugar.  But  the  water-melon 
of  the  south  of  Hungaiy  is  still  more  productive 
than  tlie  pumpkin  of  the  north.  The  suffar  ob- 
tained from  the  pumpkin  is  always  consioerabie, 
whether  the  fruit  has  been  raised*  on  rich  or  [>oor 
land.  The  manipulation  is  said  to  be  more  sim- 
ple than  the  manufiustory  of  beet-sugar,  and  re- 
quires less  attenuon,  as  the  pulp  and  the  juice  may 
stand  for  three  weeks  without  getting  sour  or  los- 
ing any  quantity  of  sugar.  The  juice,  during  the 
process  of  evaporation,  does  not  rise  in  the  boil- 
ers, and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  burnt.  The  residu- 
um is  very  good  food  for  cattle.  One  acre  pro- 
duces 650  cwt.  of  pumpkins;  twenty  pumpkins 
yield  sufiicient  seed  Tor  one  acre  of  fipround.  From 
the  remaining  seed  a  very  ffood  table  oil  of  about 
16  per  cent,  can  be  obtained. 

Indian  eom,  at  the  period  of  tasselling,  yiekie 
just  half  as  much  suffar  as  the  augar-cane;  and  it 
IS  astonishing  that  this  well  known  fbctdid  not 
induce  persons  to  plant  oom  especially  for  that 
purpoee. 

To  make  use  of  green  corn  and  pumpkins  pro- 
fltably,  and  to  improve  the  crop  of  neet  in  quality 
and  quantity,  the  following  plan  is,  therefore  sug- 
gested, which  would  keep  a  manufactory  in  ope- 
ration all  the  year  round : 

We  know  that  the  beet  requires  a  deep  soii, 
sufficiently  provided  with  deeomposed  manure,  aa 
when  planted  in  men  manure  they  yield  much 
less  sugar,  and  the  operation  is  rendered  more 
difiicult ;  to  prepare  the  field  properly  for  the  beet, 
it  should  be  well  manured,  (no  matter  in  what 
state  the  manure  may  be  applied,)  ploughed,  and 

f>lanted  in  com  and  pumpkins,  and  worked  regu- 
arly  as  long  as  the  pumkins  leave  room  for  the 
horse-hoe.  When  tne  com  be^ns  to  form  the 
tassel,  it  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  so^ar  extract- 
ed from  it.  The  pumpkin  has  then  tul  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  to  come  to  full  matnritv,  and 
should  be  used,  when  ripe,  for  sugar.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  field  would  be  in  first-rate  order 
for  the  beet,  and  the  following  rotation  of  crops, 
viz: 

Indian-oora  and  pumpkins,  with  f 
manure,  >  for  sugar, 

Beets,  3 

Bariey, 

Clover, 

Wheat. 

An  acre  of  good  cultivated  land  yields^  on  an 
average,  twenty  tons  of  the  beet-root  Beets 
were  sold  this  faii,  near  Boston,  for  f^5  per  too. 

One  ton  of  beets  yields,  when  treated  afler  the* 
new  method,  180  lbs.  of  white  refined  sugar. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  beets  into  su- 
gar would  be,  at  veiy  high  estimate,  $6.    One 
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himdraA  fuod  «|ghty  pound*  of  reiiaed  beet-soiiar 
wottki  cost  $11,  or  6  ^^  oenta  per  pound,  for  which 
we  DOW  pay,  at  the  lowest  rate,  16  cents, 

Mr,  Norbert  RUliex,  of  New  Orleans,  has  re- 
cently invented  an  apparatus  for  reducing  saccha- 
rine liqttids,  which  has  been  patented  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  is  already  tested. 

This  apparatus  surpasses  Howard's  and  Roth's, 
or  any  other  invention  of  this  description,  not  only 
ia  simplicity  and  eheapness,  but  also  in  the  ar- 
rsngement  in  the  boiling  of  sugar,  according  with 
the  lavs  of  science  and  economy. 

The  liquor  is  reduced  by  two  vertical  cylinders, 
heated  by  sleam,  over  which  the  s^rup  is  distri- 
buted in  small  quantities.  One  of  the  cylinderB 
opeimtaa  under  a  vacuum,  and  entirely  evaporates 
the  ooadensed  liquor  by  a  low  degree  of  heat,  to 
hinder  the  fiMrmation  of  molasses — an  improve- 
ment of  the  highest  importance,  which,  till  now, 
has  never  been  aooooiplished.  The  syrup  can  be 
reduced  to  any  deme  of  the  saccharometer  de- 
sirod,  which  w  penovmed  by  the  most  ingenious 
aad  simple  contrivance  of  a  differential  thermome- 
ler.  This  a^^iaratus  will  greatly  fecilitate  the  roa- 
Bofiictaii^  ^  wagsfff  in  re^ud  to  the  economy  of 
labor,  tfuel,  and  time,  aM  the  perfection  of  the 
prodoet  This  apparatus  will  rank  among  the 
most  ingenious  ana  important  inventions. 

The  production  of  indigenous  sugar  in  France 
was  one  ol  the  taain  piilars  of  NapoUotCs  eonH" 
iisftisi  sysim;  and  the  successful  extraction  of 
sngiarfrom  the  beet  was  relied  on  as  the  surest 
guaranty  of  its  stability. 

That  branch  of  productive  indtistry,  therefore, 
which  the  Bm  statesman  and  eapCun  <>f  the  age, 
regarded  alike  as  the  means  of  conquest,  and  the 
source  of  wealth  and  independence,  cannot  be 
coDsidered  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  and  growinff  republic,  whose 
dutv  and  privilege  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interest 
aoa  welfiire  of  its  citizens — ^a  goverment  aspiring 
to  no  conquest,  vet  whose  enviable  distinction  it 
ia  to  be  regarded  as  the  fast  hope  i^  i^eedom^-the 
last  asylum  of  liberty. 

The  information  imparted  in  the  preceding 
pages,  coUected  as  it  is  from  the  most  authentic 
soaices,  it  is  hoped  will  be  regarded  as  d*  the 
biglieBt  importance  to  any  and  every  government, 
ehaiged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  great  in- 
terests of  a  nation. 

Having  traced  the  history  and  progresi  of  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  beet-sugar,  from  its  first  dis- 
covery in  Europe  to  the  present  time,  through  all 
its  varied  experiments  and  decreasing  expenses, 
uatH  DO  loB^  requiring  the  bounty  of  govem- 
ment,  but  yielding  a  revenue,  the  only  remaining 
inquiry  is,  now  shall  the  American  people  avail 
thensadvea  of  the  important  advantages  of  this 

iw  aornee  of  national  wealth  and  industry  ? 

To  aoqaire  a  correct  and  minute  knowledge  of 

lie  new  branch  of  iodustrjr,  (now  practically  un- 
known in  this  eonntry,)  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
Haoigary,  CSermany,  France,  and  England,  in  or- 
der to  examine  all  the  recent  and  important  dis- 
co varies  and  improvements  relating  to  the  manu- 
(aetaia  ef  beei^suffar.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
it  would  require  the  following  cj^ualifications : 

1,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  method  of 
eoctraeliag  sugar  from  the  Met,  and  every  appara- 
tiia  hitherto  used. 

%  A  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture,  in  or- 


der to  ascertain  the  precise  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  raw  material,  the  influence  whicn  it  has  on 
the  different  systems  of  agriculture,  and  the  econo- 
my in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  &c. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  to  be  visited,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  technical  and  vulgar  terms  m  me- 
chanics and  agriculture,  as  well  asthe/Mitofsof 
the  countries. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the  art  of 
drawing,  in  order  to  be  able  to  delineate  any  ap- 
paratus at  first  sight,  and  at  a  glance,  as  manu- 
facturers are  not  always  willing  to  have  their  appa« 
ratus  examined  minutely. 

Charles  Lb  wis  Fi.Bi8CHKAirir, 
GradtnUt  of  the  JRoyai  j^grieultural  InstiiuU 
ofBaoaria, 
Patkht  Officb,  * 

Washingtcn,  Iheember^,  1888. 

PvUni  QgicBf  > 
Deember  88, 1888.     $ 

Sir — ^At  the  request  of  the  anthwof  the  accom' 
panying  memorial,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
same  to  your  care,  for  such  dispositkm  as  yoa 
shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  wishes 
of  Mr,  Fleischmann,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Allow  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Fleischmann  is  a 
gentleman  of  varied  practical  and  sclentifte  infor- 
mation, and  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  a  re- 
sident of  this  city,  and  employed  by  me  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office.  He  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  was 
educated  is  the  royal  aj^icultural  and  polytechni* 
cai  school  at  Schleissheim,  near  Munk;h,  at  which 
he  graduated  with  distinguished  honor,  and  waa 
appointed  Inspector  of  the  PubHc  Domain — an  of^ 
fice  of  great  responsibility,  and  rarely  conferred 
but  on  men  of  advanced  age ;  he  was  also  direc- 
tor of  the  estates  of  Count  seinsheim,  comprising 
twenty-four' villages.  Emimting  to  this  country 
with  much  experimental  knowledge,  and  well 
versed  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  ho 
has,  at  my  suggestion,  draughted  this  memorial, 
which  I  believe  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  comprising  as  it  does,  the  most  important 
and  latest  discovenes^n  the  mano&cture  of  beet<* 
sugar,  drawn  from  publications  recently  received 
at  this  office  from  Europe. 

Shoukl  the  government  desire  the  services  of  an 
agent  to  investigate  this  subject  by  visiting  the 
manufactories  of  Europe,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
commend the  author  of  this  memorial. 
With  the  highest  respect, 

1  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
Hbnrt  L.  Eliaworth. 

Hoir.  Mr.  Liith,  U.  8.  Senate. 


From  the  Edinboii^  Philoflopbieal  Journal. 

DISCOYBBY   OF  XJARTH  IN   LARGB  QUAHTITY 
formed' OF    THB     RRWAINS     OF  AVXJIAL- 
'      CULBB. 

On  the  8th  January,  1888,  Profbssor  Hauemaan 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of 
Gottingen,  a  preliminary  notice,  on  a  discoveiy  con- 
nected with  our  own  country,  which  is  undoubtedly 
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among  the  most  remarkable  facts  lately  added  to 
the  science  of  geognosy. 

In  the  month  of  November,  this  year,  Colo- 
nel Von  Haromeretein,  presideni  of  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ueizen,  in  the  territory  of 
iiuneberg,  the  able  author  of  several  prize  essays, 
and  the  s^ealous  promoter  of  the  agriculture  of  his 
native  country,  had  the  goodness  to  send  to  Pro- 
fessor Uaussmann,  two  specimens  of  varieties  of 
earth,  which  were  dug  out  near  Oberohe,  during 
an  excavation  made  by  the  above  mentioned  so- 
ciety, in  the  district  of  Ebstorf.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  these  varieties  of  earth  rendered  it  im- 
probable that  they  were  of  an  argillaceous  nature ; 
but  their  state  of  aggregation  did  not  permit  us  to 
conclude  that  ihey  consisted  of  pure  silica,  al- 
though, notwithstanding  this,  they  really  have 
such  a  composition,  according  to  the  chemical 
examination,  kindly  instituted  by  Dr.  Wigners,  in 
the  accademical  laboratory.  The  specimen  No. 
1,  according  to  this  investigation,  is  chemically/mr« 
st/tca.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  fine,  extremely 
loose,  earthy,  flaky  consistence,  and  a  chalk- white 
color.  It  has  a  soft  and  meager  feeling,  some- 
what like  starch,  and  does  not  grate  between  the 
teeth.  On  water  it  swims  for  a  moment,  then  sinks 
down,  and  gradually  swells  up.  Mixed  with  a 
little  water,  it  acquires  a  pasty  consistence,  with- 
out being  adhesive.  The  specimen  No.  2,  is  also 
silica,  but  contains  likewise  a  very  insignificant 
quantity  of  a  matter  destructible  by  fire.  Its  Irac- 
ture  is  fine-earthy;  the  color  brownish-grey,  slight- 
ly inclining  to  green,  becoming  darker  by  the  ad- 
dition of  moisture.  It  is  friable,  meager,  but  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  swims 
on  water  for  some  minutes,  but  it  afterwards  sinks, 
abflorbins  water  with  a  noise,  giving  out  many 
air- bubbles,  and  then  expands  ^dually  by  irre- 
gular splitting  of  the  limms,  without  being  alto- 
gether separated.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  ra- 
pidly assumed  a  white  color.  Here  and  there  it 
IS  traversed  by  veins  of  pure,  chalk- white,  fine- 
earthy  silica,  mled  with  smaller  or  larger  cavities. 

According  to  the  information  communicated  by 
Col.  Yon  Hammerstein  to  Profepsor  Hausroann, 
this  silica  has  been  found  in  astonishing  quantity 
in  six  difierent  places  of  the  above  mentioned  dis- 
trict, on  the  eofle  and  first  acclivity  of  the  great 
plateau  of  the  Luneberger  Ha\d%^  covered  to  the 
depth  of  only  one  foot  and  a  half  by  the  soil.  The 
pure  white  silica  forms  the  upper  bed,  and  has  a 
thickness  of  10  feet  to  18  feet.  The  colored  por- 
tion is  beneath,  and  has  been  already  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  without  the  lower  botmdary 
having  been  reached. 

The  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  of  this  silica, 
led  Professor  Hausmann  to  conjecture  that  it 
might  be  analogous  to  the  KUulgurh,  found  in  the 
turf  at  Franzensbad  in  Bohemia,  and  that  like  that 
substance,  it  might  be  composed  of  the  siliceous 
shields  of  infusory  animals.  A  preliminary  mi- 
croscopic examination  seemed  to  confirm  this  no- 
tion. In  order  to  attain  certainty  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Hausmann  sent  specimens  to  the  distin- 
guished investigator  of  the  infusorv  worid,  Profes- 
sor Ehrenberg  of  Beriin,  who,  by  nis  extraordina- 
ry discoveries,  regarding  the  occurrence  of  fossil 
infusoria,  has  opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  the 
roost  interesting  investigations.  He  requested 
that  naturalist  to  examine  these  specimens  of  earth 
more  minutely,  with  a  special  view  to  these  ob- 


jects, and  he  received,  tbroagh  his  kindnesB,  the 
intelligence,  that  Mh  earths  are  entirely  oompotad 
of  beauiifiU  and  perfectly  preserved  ¥i^u8€ry  cover- 
ings; that  these  are  very  various,  but  still  belong 
only  to  known  species,  and  to  such  as  are  found 
in  a  living  state  m  fresh  water  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  earth  No.  1,  they  are  free  from  foreign  mix- 
ture; but  in  No.  2,  they  are  mixed  with  organic 
slime,  and  with  the  pollen  of  pines.  During  even 
his  firet  examination,  Professor  Ehrenbeis  sue- 
ceeded  iu' determining  several  species  of  iniusoray 
whose  coverings  form  this  silica,  and  in  ascertain- 
ing that  there  occurs,  in  the  lower  bed,  a  Bf)ecies 
of  infhsoria  found  in  the  polishing  slate  of  Ha- 
bichtswald  and  Hungary ;  and  another  peculiar  to 
the  Kieselguhr  of  Bohemia ;  both  of  wnich  seem 
to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  upper  bed :  but  upon 
these  points  we  shall  defer  further  remarks,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  anticipate  the  publication  of 
the  completed  investigation  ot  Professor  Ehren- 
bem. 

That  a  mass  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thicknew 
should  consist  almost  entirely  ol  the  coverings  of 
animals  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  can  only  be  recognized  with  the  assistance 
of  a  high  magnifying  power,  is  an  extraordinary 
fact,  and  one  which  the  mind  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend without  some  difficulty.  The  farther  we  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  as- 
tonished. That  which  occurs  in  an  invisible  con- 
dition in  the  fluid  element,  and  which  cannot  be 
recognized  by  the  human  senses,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  art,  becomes,  by  immense  accumulation 
and  solidification,  one  of  the  circle  of  phenomena, 
which  are  wimessed  by  us  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
a  compact  mass  is  formed,  which  can  be  weighed, 
felt,  and  seen ;  and  this  mass  is  presented  to  us  in 
such  quantity,  that,  when  regarded  only  in  one  di- 
rection, it  surpasses  by  three  times  the  height  of 
the  human  figure.  Who  could  venture  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  infusory  animals,  which  would 
be  reauired  to  produce  even  one  cubic  inch  of  this 
mass  ?  And,  who  could  venture  to  determine  the 
number  of  centuries,  during  which  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  bed  of  twenty  feet  in  thickness  was  tak- 
ing place?  And  yet,  this  mass  is  cnly  the  product 
of  yesterday,  compared  with  the  other  more  com- 
pact siliceous  masses  for  which  the  infusoria  of  a 
destroyed  creation  afforded  materials.  But  what 
would  have  become  of"  that  loose,  light  silica — 
which,  by  its  great  porosity,  and  its  power  of  ab- 
sorbing water  in  quantity,  in  some  measure  indi- 
cates Its  origin — if,  instead  of  being  covered  by 
soil  one  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  it  had  been 
covered  by  a  great  mass  of  earth  or  rock ;  or,  if 
another  power,  such  as  the  action  of  fire,  had  caus- 
ed its  solidification  ?  In  that  case,  we  should  have 
had  no  bed  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  but  should 

Cerhaps  have  found  a  compact  stony  mass,  capa- 
le  of  scratching  glass,  afibrding  sparks  with  steel, 
and  polifhable, — a  substance,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  abundant  evidence  furnished  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Ehrenberg,  it  would  be  still  mora  difficult 
to  suppose  had  resulted  from  the  coverings  of  in- 
visible animals.  Such  a  consolidation  and  hard- 
ening of  this  loose  silica,  might  perhaps  be  partly 
accomplished  in  another  way,  by  makins  the  ex- 
periment of  employing  it  for  the  manumctore  of 
glass,  or  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  porcelain ; 
y  which  means  a  discovery  so  very  remarkable, 
in  a  natural  historical  point  of  view,  might  at  Ui« 
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same  time  become  of  practical  importance.  Gla»8 
formddfrom  Uu  coveringa  of  vnfwary  animala  ! 
Who  would,  a  few  yeara  ago,  have  believed  in  ihe 
pocBibilitv  of  this  sabetance,  by  whose  assistance 
invisible  life  ui  water  is  revealed  to  as,  being  pre- 
paied  from  a  material,  derived  from  the  same  world 
of  extremely  mioate  animated  beings ;  or  that  we 
ehouid  be  enabled,  by  means  of  a  substance  fur- 
nished by  an  invisible  creature,  to  investigate  the 
smallest  and  most  obscure,  as  well  as  the  largest 
and  most  remote,  bodies  in  creation  ? 

[Communicated  to  us  by  Professor  Hausmann, 
from  the  ^^Oaltingiadke  gelehrU  onzm^gvn^^^  25th 
January,  1838.]— £d.  Philos.  Jour. 

An  additional  interest  is  given  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  by  the  fact,  that  a  deposite  o£  these  in- 
fusorial coverings,  analogous  to  that  above  describ- 
ed, has  been  discovered  by  Professor  J.  W.  Bai- 
ley, of  West  Point,  N.  Y, ;  and  they  doubdess 
will  be  ibuod  in  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  other 
parts  of  this  country.  Professor  Bailey  says  the 
deposite  he  discovered  is  '*8  or  10  inches  thick  and 
probably  several  hundred  yards  in  extent,  which 
is  wholly  made  up  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  the 
bacillaria,  &c.,  in  a  fossil  state;"  v.  his  paper 
with  figured  descriptions  in  Silliman's  Journal, 
October,  1838.  We  have  examined  a  portion  of 
this  **  elay-coloced  mass,"  from  West  Point,  under 
the  microscope,  and  witnessed  the  organic  forms 
as  described  by  the  discoverer.  6. 

Jour,  FSavkUfa  Institute. 


Ftwa  Uie  Mining  Journal. 
SUGAR  FROM  THIS  PUMPKIIT. 

A  complete  revolution  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  native  sugar — a  revolution 
which  will  probably  compel  the  beet- root  growers 
to  "hide  their  diminished  heads."  In  other  words, 
the  pumpkin  is  about  to  enter  the  field  as  a  rival 
of  the  beet- root,  and  to  force  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties to  revise  its  late  enactment  on  the  su^r 
question.  We  hear  that  an  industrious  specula- 
tor is  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  manufactory 
for  extracting  sugar  from  this  over-grotvn  and 
hitherto  despised  production  of  the  vegetable  world, 
the  first  experiments  on  which,  it  is  added,  have 
been  crowned  with  complete  success. 


A  CHBAP 


AHI>  CONVBHIBNT    MOI>£  OF  BOR- 
IS O  FOR  MARL. 


To  the  Bditw  of  the  Farmen'  Register. 

I  inclose  95  for  Vol.  7,  of  your  veiy  useful  Re- 
gister, mod  along  with  them,  a  lame'  account  of 
(what  I  think,^a  most  excellent  implement  for 
boring  for  mari,  or  for  searching  into  Mother 
Earth  after  many  of  her  hidden  treasures;  and  of 
which,  if  there  was  any  merit  in  so  simple  a  con- 
trivance, I  should  say  I  was  the  inventor. 

It  couaiatMofa,  f  inch  square  bar  of  iron*  of  any 
required  length,  with  a  1^  inch  barrel-auger 
welded  to  one  end,  and  a  handle  of  iron,  having  a 
mortise  to  fit  the  rod  very  loosely,  so  that  it  tan 
slide  up  and  down  at  pleasure;  and  a  thumb-screw 
at  the  side  of  the  mortise  in  the  handle,  to  fix  it  at 
any  required  height.  In  forging  out  the  rod,  the 
smith  should  make  with  his  punch,  indentations 

*  I  find  this  rod  large  enough. 


about  a  foot  apart  along  the  whole  ienffth,  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  tije  screw.    So  much  for  the 
borer.    If  more  than  10  feet  be  required  for  the 
length  of  the  borer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support 
the  upper  end,  otherwise  it  will  waver  in  boring, 
and  prevent  the  rod  from  going  down  perpendicu- 
larly.   Now  to  comprehend  my  fixture,  you  have 
only  to  imagine  a  large  over-grown  four-legged 
stool,  over-topping  the  operater's  head  about  a 
foot  or  so,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  seat 
through  which  the  rod  passes.    The  legs  to  be 
stout  and    far  apart,  and    going  quite  loosely 
through  the  holes  in  the  seat,  with  good  shoul- 
ders for  it  to  rest  on.    Two  of  the  legs  on  one  side 
to  be  fully  two  feet  longer  from  the  shoulders  up 
than  the  others,  so  that  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  vou 
can  preserve  the  level  by  lowering  the  lone  legs 
and  driving  a  nail  under  the  seat  into  each  leg, 
and  thereby  forming  a  shoulder.     If  20  feet  of  rod 
be  required,  (which  is  the  length  of  the  auger  I 
have  in  use,)  you  must  put  another  four-legged 
stool  of  li^ht  materials  and  smaller  dimensions, 
about  sixTeet  high,  upon  the  top  of  the  first,  se- 
curing firmly  (by  mortise^  its  legs  at  top  and  bot- 
tom.   From  the  centre  of  the  upper  stool,  a  tube, 
(made  of  four  strips  of  thin  plank,  tacked  togeth- 
er,) descends  to  the  seat  of  the  lower  stool,  and  is 
mortised  into  it,  through  which  tube  the  rod  pas- 
ses up  and  down,  and  is  always  kept  in  place.    If 
more  than  20  feet  be  required,  you  have  only  to 
continue  this  tube  up  as  high  as  necessary,  and 
brace  it  to  the  seat  of  the  upper  stool.    The  ope- 
rator has  but  to  turn  the  handle  and  he  is  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rod  descends,  ow- 
ing to  its  weight ;  and  he  should  not  bore  more 
than  two  feet  at  a  time  before  withdrawing,  al- 
ways relaxing  the  thumb-screw,  and  letting  the 
handle  fkil  to  the  ground  before  pulling  up  the  rod. 
The  great  improvement  here  suggested  consists 
in  Ihe  tnoveable  handle  upon  a  continuous  rod  of 
any  reasonable  length,  tnereby  dispensing  with 
screw-joints  and  other  contrivances,  which  are  cost- 
ly to  make,  and  troublesome  in  their  use.    The 
fixtures  to  keep  the  rod  plumb,  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  size  and  ^reat  lengths  required;  but  for  30 
feet,  you  will  find  the  above  not  a  bad  contrivance. 
If  you  think  so  poor  an  affair  deserves  a  place 
in  your  Register,  you  can  dispose  of  it  that  way; 
but  if  not,  1  shall  be  nothing  daunted,  and  may 
bore  you  again  another  time. 

Yours,  Nous  YfiRROirs. 

ANAI<Y81B8    OF    SUNDRY    SPECIMENS   OF  CAL- 
CAREOUS  ROCK,  OR  MARL,  IN  8.  CAROLINA. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  f  armen'  Register. 

Bristolj  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1839. 

In  giving  you  a  number  of  localities,  where  the 
earthy  or  other  loose  aggregated  carbonates  of 
lime  are  to  be  found  to  the  south,  I  omitted  to  give 
the  analysis  of  many  of  them ;  and  as  this  subject, 
through  your  writings,  is  now  becoming  of  import- 
ance, they  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  your  Register. 

I  observe  that  my  good  old  friend.  Dr.  Cooper, 
is  pleased  to  censure  my  use  of  the  term  "marl" — 
which  is  all  right.  In  using  it,  1  did  but  comply 
with  the  common  idea,  that  marl  is  any  earthy 
material  whatever,  which  imparts  or  give  fertility 
to  soil,  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  manures, 
which  are  vegetable  or  animal,  or  mixtures  of  both 
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and  also  to  salt^  eypsum,  &c.,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Ugnt  ofsttfnii/i,  intended  to  increaae 
life,  86  they  do  galvanic  action  in  our  pileB  and  bat- 
teries. When  a  student  in  France,  and  as  a  lectarer, 
I  adopted  the  French  idea  of  marl,  which  was  this, 
that  any  rock,  or  earthy  substance,  which  by  ex- 
posore  to  the  air  lost  its  cohesion,  and  crumbled 
into  earth,  which  may  be  subdivided  into  calcare- 
ous and  argillaceous,  as  either  clay  or  lime  predo- 
minated. 

The  first  bed  below  the  oysters  we  shall  call  No.  2,  this  consists  of  carbonate  of  Hme, 

And  fine  parts  fenraginons  clay, 

The  next  below,  each  being  in  the  descending  order.  No.  8,  of  carbonate  lime. 

Fine  quartz  sand  and  a  little  whitish  clay, 

No,  4.    88.2  carb.  lime,  and  16^  of  coarse  quartz  sand,  knd  veiy  tenaceous  yellow  clay 


Among  the  important  and  mterwrting  depo«(es 
of  earthy  limenitone  to  the  south,  is  Shell  filaff,  oa 
the  Savannah  river,  about  twenty  five  miles  below 
Augusta.  This  bluff  rises  di^y  or  more  ieet  above 
the  river,  coDsistiDff  of  altemstioos  of  carbooatas 
of  lime  of  various  degrees  of  impuritv,  with  beds 
ol  clay  wd  of  sand.  The  upper  bed  is  about  six 
ieet  thick,  containioff  abuodanee  of  thegip^tie  oo- 
trea,  which  were  cdlocted  and  burnt  fbr  hmo. 
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7.6  yellowish  argil,  no  sand. 
85.6  white  glassy  quartz  sand,  with  whitish  clay  in  small  qaantity. 
45.6  yellowish  glassy  quartz  sand,  being  stained  with  iron. 
14.8  glassy  sand  and  yellowish  earth. 
52.8  glassy  sand  and  yellowish  clay  and  ochre. 
62.8  ught  olive  colored  clay,  fine  and  coarse. 
26.8  coarse  glassy  sand,  with  a  little  yellowish  clay. 
87.6  coarse  glassy  sand,  with  a  little  yellowish  clay. 
26.8  sand  and  clay,  the  former  coarse,  the  latter  in  small  quantity. 
52.8  sand  and  clay. 
28.4  light  yellow  clay,  vexy  adhesive. 


The  earthy  lime-stone  on  Mr.  Darby's  planta- 
tion, in  Saint  Matthew's  Parish,  S.  C,  of  which 
I  then  noticed  two  kinds,  gave  by  analysis,  the  first, 
92.2  carbonate  of  lime,  and  5.8  clay  and  iron,  the 
former  not  very  tenaceous  or  adhesive,  the  second, 
90.4  carbonate  lime,  9.6  clay. 

The  same  kind,  but  at  some  distance  in  Orange- 
burg district,  belonging  to  Dr.  Jameson,  presented 
4>y  analysis,  913  carbonate  of  lime,  and  8.4  clay, 


daric  colored  and  plastic ;  the  eolor  was  owing  to 
animal  matter  in  great  part.  This  earthy  lime- 
stone was  quarried  and  bomt  for  lime. 

The  object  in  all  these  analysis  was  the  quanti- 
ty of  lime ;  the  other  information,  at  the  time,  be- 
ing of  no  manner  of  use,  nor  will  be,  excepting 
for  speculative  geology,  and  at  a  remote  day. 

Lardheb  Vahuxbm. 


4IUGOB8TI0HS  FOR  BXTJONDINO  THB  USS  OF 
lilMK  AS  HAKVBB  tS  VIRGINIA.  THB  COAL 
TRABB. 

*Te  Ibe  Bditor  of  the  FanMis'  Kegirter. 

The  ability  with  which  the  subject  of  using 
lime  is  treated  by  the  various  practical  farroere, 
«rho  contribute  to  your  valuable  periodical,  pre- 
dudes  the  idea  that  I  should  be  able  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  favor,  which  would  induce  those  who 
^o  not  use  it  now,  in  future  to  commence ;  but  I 
<lo  not  despair  of  giving  such  information  that  if 
ibilowed,  will  furnish  lime  to  upper  Virginia,  at 
least  on  much  better  terms  than  formeriy,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  with  those  who  now  use  it. 
Until  our  stores  of  lime-stone  in  the  unper  regions 
of  the  state  are  unlocked,  we  must  look  abroad 
for  the  present  and  future  supply,  as  heretofore; 
"and  it  is  to  the  reduction  of  rates  from  this  quarter 
only,  that  my  plan  is  to  operate  upon.  The  usu- 
«1  or  minimum  price  of  lime,  per  cask,  is  about 
91  75,  sometimeii  U  reaches  $2  50,  and  expenses 
10  be  added,  which  deters  many  from  its  use,  while 
if  at  91  per  cask,  the  same  or  more  money  might 
i»e  laid  oyit,  and  double  results  might  be  expected. 

Lime  is  usually  brought  out  as  ballast;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious,  for  a  vessel  coming  to  Richmond, 
tsan  always  6nd  a  load  oi'  coal  for  some  port,  and 
thus,  if  only  half  freight  for  lime  can  certainly  be 
^obtained,  it  would  come  most  freely. 

jPlan. — Let  each  farmer  calculate  how  many 
tierces  he  intends  consuming,  and  write  to  some 
one  who  m  not  too  much  buraened  with  business 
to  attend  to  it,  enclosing  the  money  to  buy,  sav 
50  casks,  when  it  can  to  lx>ught  at  $1  to  Sl(« 
We  will  suppose  1000  persons  to  join,  and  the  or- 


der will  reach  50.000  casks.  £ach  to  have  a  por- 
tion sent  to  him  rrom  every  cargo.  Let  it  once  be 
understood  that  the  farmer's  price  would  be  cer- 
tain to  be  81  for  every  cask  brought  here,  and, 
my  word  for  it.  we  should  be  well  and  constant- 
ly supplied ;  tne  advantage  would  be,  that  the 
storage  and  all  second-hand  charges  would  be 
thus  avoided ;  for  the  summer,  when  little  is  doing 
in  freights,  would  be  the  time  to  carry  up  and  re- 
ceive the  lime.  Our  rail-roads  have  most  liberal- 
ly put  down  the  rates  of  every  improver  of  the 
soil  to  the  bare  cost  of  carriage;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  advance  the  opinion,  that  when  our 
packet  line  of  boats  to  Lynchbuig,  (the  capital  of 
which  is  820,000,  and  mostly  taken)  gets  fully 
into  operation,  arrangements  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  cheerfully  ent^ed  into;  for  every  cask  ol 
lime  thus  carried,  would  add  at  least  four  or  more 
casks  or  barrels  of  produce  to  be  returned  ill  the 
same  boats  at  a  future  period. 
'  While  I  have  pen  in  hand,  sufier  me  to  duress 
from  the  service  of  lime,  so  far  as  to  make  a  re^ 
mark  upon  the  value  of  our  coal  trade  to  ihe  state. 
Owners  and  shlppere  of  produce  in  New  Or- 
leans, very  frequently  ask  the  captains,  or  in  other 
words,  give  them  the  choice  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  or  Richmond ;  and  in  many, 
oMy'many  cases,  the  latter  is  chosen  for  the  rea- 
son, that  much  of  the  carriage  is  done  by  K^gt- 
harbor  and  other  northern  vessels,  and  eoinff 
south,  they  take  out  their  various  "notions,"  and 
wishing  to  go  home,  prefer  Richmond ;  for  here 
they  can  always  cet  a  home  freight  of  coal,  and 
in  dLuy  other  port,  they  most  pcob«>ly  would  have 
to  go  in  ballast.  It  is  to  this  cause,  mainly,  that 
Kiuimond  can  now  compete  successfully  with 
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those  dtieiu  in  tnaWt  mofaows,  bacon,  lard,  Ice. 
and  give  tne  purchaBeni  tbeir  soppliefl  as  they 
want  them ;  reqniriDg  thereby,  leea  capital  to  do 
the  same  buflinese  wiib,  than  if  bought  at  the 
north,  in  anticipation  of  the  tradiog  seasoos. 

J.  H.  D.  LowHMk 
RUkmmidj  Ftb.  6, 1899. 


VRBPAmATIOHB    PO&    BIl^K^CVLTtTRB     HBAIt 
^  GBOROBTOWir. 


•  «r  tbe  FwMn*  Begiiter. 

Georgetown,  lit  Feb*,  1839. 
I  shall  have,  if  my  roots  and  cnttings  succeed 
es  well  this  year  as  the  last,  from  800,000  to  500- 
000  Chinese  malbenr  trees  next  fiili,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  hiffh,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
tnranches,  as  fshalt  five  them  room  enough.  I 
am  now  building  a  laboratory  for  the  worms  to 
do  their  work  in,  50  feet  by  5M),  2  stories.  This 
for  a  b^uning,  to  feed  one  million  of  worms  next 
snmmer.  I  shall  eularge  it  next  year  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  feed  all  the  leaves  I  can  grow.  I 
have  taken  measures  to  procure  silk-worm's  effgs 
from  France,  which  I  expect  to  airive  about  the 
1st  April.  I  have  ordered  them  of  the  best  de- 
scription, end  shall  probably  have  some  pounds  to 
dispose  o£  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Masoit,  Jr. 


For  tbe  FamMn'  Begiater. 
rAILVBB     OP      BXPXIRIMBNTS.       MOJD1B8      OF 
KBJBPIRO   8WBET    POTATO  BS. 

his  as  uaeful  to  the  agricultural  reader,  to  leam 
the  failure  of  any  experiment,  produced  by  the 
suggeatiouB  of  reported  succese,  as  it  is  to  hear  of 
its  having  luHy  performed  all  that  was  ascribed  to 
it.  I  am  induced  to  make  this  observation,  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  it  stated,  some  short  time 
back,  in  the  Register,  that  if  twigs  from  an  apple 
tree  be  inserted  in  an  Irish  potato,  and  placed  in 
the  ffround,  that  the  twig  would  grow  and  flourish, 
aud  oecome  a  living  tree.  A  fnend  of  mine  per- 
formed this  experiment  He  carefully,  as  direct- 
ed, inserted  a  number  of  fine  twigs  in  an  equal 
number  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  watered  them, 
whenever  it  was  necessary.  But,lo!  the  twigs 
ail  died,  whilst  the  potatoes  grew  and  flourished.* 

I  have  met  with  another  failure  in  a  highly  re- 
commended species  of  corn,  the  "  Baden  or  twin- 
corn."  I  have  cultivated  this  corn  for  2  or  3  years, 
being  induced  to  do  so  from  the  many  panegyrics 
bestowed  on  it;  but  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  not  answer,  except  on  very  rich  land,  and 
in  such  land  an}'  species  will  produce  well.  The 
objection  I  have  to  the  Baden  corn,  is,  that  it 
sends  out  a  great  number  of  shoots,  or  as  our 
farmers  term  it,  *'  over-shoots  itself"  and  conse- 
quently, not  one  of  them  attains  perfection  and 
makes  a  good  ear,  unless  the  land  be  uncommon- 
ly good ;  and  even  then,  not  over  two  ears  fill  out, 
whilst  the  remainder  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

A  correspondent  in  tbe  Register  desired  to 

*  Oar  correspondent  might  have  seen  in  tbe  same 

No.,  by  our  eomments  on  the  piece  referred  to,  tbst 

it  was  not  selected  for  repoMication,  for  its  supposed 

tmtb,  but  to  expose  its  woriblessness.— £d.  F.  Reg. 
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know  how  sweet  potatoes  can  be  kept  through 
the  winter  month8%  This  is  a  secret,  I  can  assure 
him,  well  worth  knowing.  I  can  inform  him  of 
the  method  adopted  in  the  lower  section  of  Vir- 

finia,  most  famous  too  for  its  sweet  potatoes. 
*his  winter,  many  persons  have  already  lost  their 
potatoes,  in  consequence  of  having  heavy  reins 
about  the  time  they  were  dug,  which,  by  being 
saturated  with  water,  brought  on  the  rot  after  they 
were  put  up. 

There  are  two  methods  used  for  putting  away 
sweet  potatoes.  One  plan  is  to  build  a  small 
house  of  brick,  sunk  one  or  two  feet  in  tbe  ground. 
The  size  of  the  house  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer ;  they  are  generally  7  or  8 
feet  square,  with  a  small  door  opening  to  the  south, 
and  a  brick  lef\  out  in  the  north  end,  to  be  stopped 
or  opened  c^  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them 
air.  When  the  potatoes  are  put  into  this  house, 
some  clean  dry  pine  leaves  are  put  over  them,  as 
well  as  under  them. 

The  other  plan,  which  is  much  the  most  com- 
mon, is  to  put  them  up  in  hills  out  of  doors,  as 
follows.  A  bed  of  pine-leaves  is  laid  down  on 
the  ground  about  a  foot  deep,  the  potatoes  are 
then  placed  upon  it  in  a  pile  of  a  conical  form;  a 
covering  of  dry  pine  leaves  is  then  put  all  over 
them  aloot  thick,  and  then  dry  eanh  thrown  over 
the  whole  about  6  or  8  inches  thick  and  carefully 
patted  down  with  a  spade.  Some  leave  an  a|)er- 
ture  at  top,  and  insert  an  oblong  box,  4  inches 
square,  down  to  the  potatoes,  and  Iny  a  piece  of 
plank  over  the  outer  orifice,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved in  warm  days  to  admit  air,  as  it  is  consi- 
dered that  much  heat  is  injurious.  If  these  hills 
be  not  made  with  much  care,  the  frost  will  reach 
the  potatoes  and  destroy  them.  To  prevent  this, 
I  have,  for  several  years,  put  up  my  potatoes  in 
such  a  hill  as  I  have  described,  made  in  my  cellar 
instead  of  the  open  air;  and  so  lar  have  never 
fiiiled  to  keep  them,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
freeze.  A  heavy  rain  has  lately  fallen,  and  some 
water  got  into  my  cellar,  and  I  fear  it  may  injure 
them.  Pbtbr  De  Qutr. 


For  the  Pamien*  Ke^ister. 

MARL»  MARL  TRDICATOR.  PROLIFIC  CORN. 
BVCKBRS.  SGfiD.  DEEP  C17LTURE  THE  SE- 
COND TIME,  PARTICULARLY  IN  DRY  SEA- 
SONS.     NINE- LOT  SYSTEM. 

While  I  make  a  remittance  to  the  editor,  I  will 
also  take  occasion  to  offer  a  few  ideas  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Kes;ister.  I  think  It  highly  probable, 
that  they  will  not  be  considered  very  valuable ; 
and  many  will  tliink  ihat  they  had  as  well  not 
have  been  published.  But  this  opinion  should  be 
resisted  In  this,  our  day  of  small  things,  with  due 
fortitude.  It  is  a  sort  of  *<  besetting  sin^'  of  the 
eastern  Virginian,  (and  of  the  southerners  general- 
ly,) that  if  he  cannot  exhibit,  or  do  that  which  is 
<<first  rate,''  he  will  do  nothing.  And  while  tho 
Register  is  waiting  for  its  contents  to  be  made  up 
ofcul  the  necessary  exhibitions o f/7«r^c^ion in  the 
art  and  science  of  agriculture,  its  editor  is  put  to 
his  "wit's  end,"  in  writing,  copying  and  extract- 
ing, for  the  edification  and  pleasure  of  its  numer- 
ous readers,  ult  expecting  bini  to  form,  for  their 
hungry  appelitc^,  a  least  of  full  variety.    Aud 
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why  will  thev  not  help  1  Because  they  eanDot sur- 
pass every  body  else ;  because  some  more  isno- 
rant  reader,  or  less  wilUog  contributor,  may  Eap- 
pep  to  say,  ^'  this  is  not  new,  I  knew  it  long  ago." 
While  then  we  aim  at  perfection,  let  us  remember 
that  the  end  is  to  be  attained  by  sradua!  improve- 
ment. Let  us  not  be  ashameaof  small  things, 
great  ones  were  never  yet  possessed  without 
them.  By  the  use  of  twent>r.8ix  letters,  which 
were  at  first  only  wvmded^  without  vanity,  pride 
or  shame,  the  most  extraordinary  developments  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  accomplished r  Lei 
us  do  likewise.  We  should  all  have  cause  to  re- 
joice to  see  the  Register  filled  monthly  with  what 
we  have  s«en,  heard  and  done;  particularly  in 
our  own  state,  and  more  especially  ki  Ihe  eastern 

Eart  of  it,  for  we  need  most.  But  as  to  what  / 
ave  done,  seen  or  heard. 
I  did  not  commence  the  use  of  marl  on  the 
place  where  I  live  at  this  time,  until  1837.  Its  ef- 
fects, consequently,  have  been  observed  but  on  the 
two  succeeding  crops;  they  are  good.  1  think 
that  I  may  with  confidence  assert,  that  I  have 
seen  as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent  produced 
in  the  product  of  poor  land.  All,  however,  are 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  value  of  marl.  Be- 
coming zeal  on  the  part  of  its  users  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  it  into  general  use.  I  think  it  probar 
ble  that  many  are  prevented  from  using  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  example  of 
those  who  are  applying  or  have  applied  it.  They 
are  unwilling  to  begin  so  heavy  a  job,  as  it  would 
be  to  put  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of 
marl  to  the  acre.  I  find  that  no  difference  in 
crops  can  be  discovered  from  like  land  that  has 
t)een  marled  at  small  and  heavy  rates.  Some  ten 
years  ago,  I  marled  a  small  farm  with  very  strong 
marl,  at  the  rates  of  seventy,  and  six  hundred 
bushels.  The  result  was,  that  the  last  was  in- 
jured, while  the  first  was  equal  to  marling,  at  any 
rate,  between  those  extremes.  I  now  consider, 
that  marl,  which  contains  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  lime,  should  seldom  be  applied  in 
a  quemtity  greater  than  one  hundred  ana  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acr^.  When  the  land  will  bring 
now  Rye  barrels  to  the  acre,  one-fitly  may  be  used! 
The  marl  1  use  is  from  what  is  called  the  lower 
depoeite.  Some  beds  are  highly  calcareous,  while 
others  have  but  a  small  per  cent. ;  and  one  kind 
into  which  1  have  dug,  has  no  lime.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  dark  <*l>ottle-green"  color,  and  is 
what  we  call  about  here,  "green  sand/^  though 
much  finer,  and  considerably  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  Pamunky  ^'greensand"  marl.  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  report  on  the  effects  of  this  de- 
poeite. Over  my  strongest  marl,  I  oflen  find  an 
over-layeriof  what  is  called  "blue-fuller."  I  think 
it  what  the  English  call  "fat  marl."  I  was,  at 
first,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it,  but  found,  on  tri- 
al, that  it  was  highly  serviceable  when  applied 
with  the  shelly  part,  it  appeared  to  increase  the 
corn-crop  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  simply 
marled  land.  That  mass  of  blue  was  once  shells, 
I  think,  which  were  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  our 
hills.  Some  minute  shells  are  still  undissolved  in 
it ;  it  abounds  most,  under  oozing  hlil-sides. 

Besides  the  blue  mass,  I  have  tried  the  swamp 
over-layer,  or  mud.  Its  effects  are  also  ver>'  good 
with  the  mari.  I  tried  this  on  some  four  or  Bve 
acres  alone,  last  year ;  but  the  season  was  too  dry 
to  enable  me  to  judge  of  it ;  it  must  wait  for  ano- 
ther crop. 


I  think  that  I  have  perceived  a  manifest  difier- 
ence  between  the  dry  beds  of  mari,  and  the  mari 
of  the  lower  deposite,  in  their  operation  on  the  na^ 
<ttraj  grasses.  Both  kinds  will  expel  the  j»ot>erly 
grass ;  but  the  higher  kind  will  greatly  lessen  the 
crab  and  fox-tail  grasses,  both  valuable;  while 
the  lower  deposite  seems  to  promote  the  growth 
of  both  of  these.  I  am  sustained  in  this  obser\'a* 
tion  by  others,  and  men  of  experience.  It  may 
result  from  the  application  of  too  much  marl^per* 
haps  added  to  rather  too  deep  ploughing.  Close 
grazing  also  helps,  no  doubt  But  I  have  though! 
that  the  lower  marl  contains  a  salt,  not  pomewtoA 
by  the  higher,  which  acts  as  manure,  not  only  to 
the  grasses,  bat  to  the  crops.  This  salt  can  be 
observed  to  cover  every  lump  of  mari  which  has 
been  expoaed  for  a  while  to  the  atmosphere,  as  an 
efilorescent  white  coat.  In  an  anailyBis  rudely 
made  by  me,  I  lost  about  24  per  cent,,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  gone  off  in  the  solution..  I  am 
pretty  certain,  that  this  salt,  is  not  "green  sand." 
1  sent  a  sample  of  mari  to  JProiessor  Rogersj  re- 
questing him  to  analyze  with,  reference  to  it,  but 
he  evidently  overiooked  it.^ 

A  word  as  to  the  "  mari  indicator."  In  a  back 
number  of  the  Register,  some  curiosity  was  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  its  discovery.  It  seemed  ta  be 
thought  highlv  important  It  was  suggested,  as 
well  as  I  recollect,  that  it  had  been  creoUed  to  Dr. 
Westmore,  which  the  doctor  declined.  I  should 
be  ^lad  to  know  who  indeed  first  noticed  the  con- 
nexion between  this  plant  and  the  existence  of 
mari.  In  reference  to  the  matter,  I  will  state,  that 
I  distinctly  noticed  the  fact,  and  constantly,  fer 
many  years,  urged  the  importance  of  it  upon  the 
pubhc,  from  the  year  1823.  when  I  first  com- 
menced the  use  of  marl.  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  before  my  observation  of  it.  Finding  that  it 
never  failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  mari,  or 
lime^  in  some  form,  I  considered  it  highly  valuabie. 
While  I  entertain  the  hope,  that  many  wilf  yet  be 
benefited  by  the  discoveiv^  I  make  these  remarka 
merely  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  person  had 
noticed  the  fact  before  me. 

I  am  trying  the  prolific  corn.  The  seed  were 
obtained  oV  James  M.  Garnett,  Esq.  The  first 
seed  were  planted  in  a  comer  of  a  field,  and  of 
course,  received  a  cross  of  a  large  white  kind  of 
com,  which  grew  partly  round  the  comer.  1  did 
not  like  the  first  crop  very  well,  but  concluded,  not- 
withstanding, to  extend  the  erossed-seed  to  half  my 
crop  in  1837,  in  comparison  with  a  very  fine  large 
white  com  of  the  neighborhood.  The  test  lan^ 
particulariy,  two  acre*lots  near  the  house,  were  not 
precisely  equal,  but  neariy  so.  The  prolific  lot 
was  too  thick,  (a  great  mistake  as  to  that  com, 
it  requiring,  from  acclimation,  more  distance  than 
is  usually  given,)  and  consequentfy  it  fired  consid- 
erably, but  yielded  eiffht  barrels,  one  bushel  and  a 
half  to  the  acre ;  while  the  other  gave  a  product  of 
only  twenty-nine  bushels.  The  two  lots  were  im- 
mediately contiguous,  so  as  to  cross  again.  From 
this  second  crop,  being  convinced  that  the  prolific 
suited  me,  notwithstanding  the  fault-finding  of  ma- 
ny who  had  tried  it,  I  took  my  seed  exclusivefy. 
My  last  year's  crop  was  of  that  kind.  I  find  that 
weak  land,  such  as  mine,  in  general  is,  cannot  pro- 
duce a  veiy  large  com ;  and  if  it  be  made  able  to 
bring  the  largest  to  perfection,  it  will  certainly  give 
a  lair  return  of  the  smaller  varieties.  Many  pf 
those  who  have  fallen  out  whh  the  proHfic  com, 
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are  at  fault  fhemselves^  expecting  an  unreasona- 
ble return,  and  plan rtn^  too  thickly.  But  the  pro- 
lific delights  exceedin^y  in  something  8<mv(attng 
and  wUrUious.  It  is  iveaker  in  draught  than  the 
large  com,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if 
they  are  planted  in  alternate  rows,  the  large  com 
will  beat  it  readily.  Good  authority,  in  my  neiffh- 
Iwrhood,  asserts,  that  a  better  crop  of  wheat  rol- 
tows  it,  than  will  follow  the  larger  com,  which 
ssstains  my  observation.  I  think  that  the  prolific 
com  will  recover  its  reputation  afler  a  while,  unless 
we  can  find  a  better.  I  shall  plant  a  few  acres  of 
the  genuine  Baden  com  this  season,  received  from 
Thomas  H.  Baden  himself. 

I  have  tried  the  "com-sucker^^  question  too,  and 
would  in  reference  to  the  matter  say,  that  to  in- 
sure in  this  climate,  a  good  return  of  sucker-cora, 
we  should  have  a  very  rich  soil,  which  must  be 
deeply  plou^ed ;  the  seed  should  k>e  pinnfed  at 
somethiDg  like  double  distance,  the  crop  thorough- 
ly cufu'vated,  and  have  an  unusual  supply  of  rain 
throughout  July  and  August .  W ithout  these  pre- 
requisites, miich  Acp0,  but  little  com  will  our  fields 
produce.  I  should  call  this  a  hianbug.  I  think  it, 
and  am  satisfied.  With  the  two  parent  stalks,  1 
had  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  stalks,  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  high,  standing  at  about  five  by  three 
feet  distance.  But  lacking  the  great  prerequisites, 
and  finding  that  both  parents  and  children  would 
perish,  in  the  midst  or  the  season,  t  thrasi  in  the 
knife,  cut  off  the  suckers,  and  so,  succeeded  in 
earing  the  stalks  only  tolerably.  Theory  and  fact 
will  sometimes  disagree. 

Of  seed-corn.  1  commenced  a  trial  of  the  com- 
]>arative  value  of  seed  from  the  top,  and  from  the 
ander  ears  of  ihe  most  prolific  stalks.  The  season 
was  so  dry  last  year,  however,  that  it  lefl  me  in 
great  uncertainty.  I  felt  glad  to  find  even  one  on 
a  stalk.  'Thousands  had  none.  The  observation 
made  by  me,  however,  led  me  to  prefer  the  top 
ear.  Vv  hether  it  ig  more  productive  or  not,  time 
may  yet  prove,  ft  is  generailv  larger,  and  is  pro- 
bably more  perfectly  matured,  if  we  understand 
the  philosophy  and  physiology  of  the  corn-plant. 
'Of  the  corn-culture.  What  I  have  now  to  of- 
fer, is  neither  my  own  nor  new,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  t>e  very  valuable.  An  excellent  manager 
in  Ktn^  Wiiliaiu,  Mr.  John  Luckhard,  has  pro- 
bably lor  many  years  practised  it,  besides  many 
who  have  received  it  from  him.  Not  to  go  into 
the  minutiae  of  the  culture,  1  wish  to  state,  that 
the  most  suocessful  plan,  (circumstances  consi- 
ered,)  consists  in  "siding"  the  corn,  [turning  oflf 
the  earth  from  the  stalk,]  with  four  furrows, 
which  is  generally  done  in  stifi*  land — the  last  two 
being  vary  superficial.  The  hoes  now  clear  the 
plants  of  grass  by  a  cross- wise  stroke,  so  as  to  re- 
move it  from  the  top  of  the  bed ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  usual  course,  of  what  is  called  throwing 
dirt  to  the  com.  And  then  comes  the  plan  pro- 
posed. Instead  of  the  introduction  of  the  cultiva- 
tor now,  the  olough  is  continued,  running  the  first 
furrow  near  the  com,  but  i;ery  superficudly;  the 
next  is  to  be  deeper  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
space  isthorouj^hly  broken.  The  com,  during 
this  last  ploughing  is  large,  too  large,  many  think, 
to  bear  such  treatment.  But  this  appears  to  be 
the  only  successful  course  for  a  dry  season.  It 
will  succeed  well  in  a  wet  season  also,  but  its  pe- 
c«iiar  value  is  owing  to  its  effects  in  the  absence 
ofndD.    Those  veho  advocate  the  level  system  of 


culture  will  object  to  the  probably  high  beds, 
wHich  will  result  from  twice  throwing  cnrt  to  the 
com;  but  we  a^in  appeal  to  experience,  to  fact. 
Many  cases,  of  the  most  striking  character,  can 
be  adduced  in  this  quarter  in  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  practice.  Thorough-cultivation  seems 
to  be  all-important  in  a  droughty  while  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  superficial  plans  will  answer  well  in 
ordinary  seasons. 

Lastly  of  the  nine-lot  system.    The  opinion  of 
ih^  editor,  is  respectfully  requested  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  plan.   For  the  improvement  of  an  ex- 
hausted farm,  I  have  divided  it  into  a  standing  pas* 
ture,  and  nine  other  parts  for  cultivation,  viz:  two 
parts  to  be  in  cultivation  every  other  year  in  corn, 
to  be  followed  by  wheat.    These  contain  between 
forty  and  sixty  acres  each,  are  marled,  or  nearly 
so,  end  are  to  receive  all  the  manure  that  can  be 
raised — dry  leaves,    soil  fix)m    the   woods,  and 
swamp-mud,  excepted,  which  will  be  put  on  oth- 
er lots  also;  so  that  the  rotation  and  treatment  are, 
manure,  com,  wheat.    Then  come  three  lots,  to 
he  cultivated  in  com,  wheat  and  oats,  clover,  with 
help  from  the  woods,  swamp  and  mari.    These 
will  contain  only  about  twelve  acres  each.    The 
balance  of  the  arable  land  will  make  four  lots,  to 
he  improved  by  marl,  &c.,  and  cultivated  in  com. 
wheat,  &c.,  and  clover.     Under  this  system,  1 
work  one  of  each  of  the  lots  annually.    I  think 
(he  four  field  system  possessed  of  some  advanta- 
ges over  this,  but  it  also,  has  its  objectionable 
points.    My  greatest  difficulties  are  to  be  found,  I 
fear,  (lor  I  only  commenced  it  last  year,)  in  sup- 
port for  my  stock  in  summer,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  clover  to  '%tibk"  or  take  on  poor  land. 
Without  mari,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  it.    Jt 
is  my  opinion,  which  is  based  on  last  year's  trial, 
that  such  land  can  be  restored  by  repeated  pea- 
fallows,  green,  sooner,  and  at  a  smaller  expense, 
than  it  can  be  done  by  clover.    I  obtained  a  fine 
fallow  of  peas  afler  wheat,  last  year.    The  edi- 
tor will  please  give  me  his  opinion,  or  advice  as 
to  these  matters.  J.  Dv  Vai«. 

J^^g  4*  Quun  county,  Feb.  2d,  1889. 


From  the  London  HorUeuItiinl  Joaraal. 
ARTIFICIAL  MANVRB. 

The  Horticultural  and  4g,riciiltaral  Societies  of 
Pans  have  lately  been  directing  their  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  receipt  lefl  by  M.  Jauffret,  for 
making  artificial  manure.  It  was  at  the  request 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  that  the  Royal  and 
Central  Society  of  the  Seine  undertook  the  exam- 
ination of  this  question :  and  M.  Quenard  having, 
about  the  same  time,  laid  before  the  society  two 
modes  of  fabricating  manure,  different' from  M. 
Jaufi'ret's  plan,  it  was  determined  to  compare  the 
respective  plans  together,  and  determine  on  their 
relative  utility.  M,  Quenard  is  secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Montargis,  and  is  esteem- 
ed as  an  experienced  cultivator.  One  of  bis  ma- 
nures is  a  species  of  compost,  and  the  other  is 
analo^us  in  principle  to  the  preparation  of  M. 
Jaufiret.  As  this  subject  is  considered  of  great 
importance  in  France,  we  have  thought  fit  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  concise  account  of  M.  Que- 
nard's  method  of  proceeding,  premising  that  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  tne  Royal^ociety  of 
Paris  have  not  yet  given  in  their  report. 
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The  mode  of  preparing  the  compost  is  simple 
enough : 

IbL  a  layer  of  green  slufl'  takeairom  a  pond. 

2d.  A  layer  of  quick-lime,  ashes,  and  soot. 

3d.  A  layer  of  straw  and  green  grass. 

4th.  A  layer  of  quick*lime,  ashes,  and  soot. 

These  layers  are  repeated  until  they  reach  a 
cart  load  at  least.  Holes  are  then  made  through 
the  several  layers,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is  intro- 
duced, sufficient  to  saturate  the  mass,  and  cause 
a  thoroui^h  mixture  of  the  vegetable  matters  with 
the  alkaline  and  sooty  substances.  According  to 
M.  Quenard,  this  produces  a  perfect  compost 
The  second  preparation  differs  from  the  other,  in- 
asmuch as  the  dissolution  of  the  alkaline  substan- 
ces are  first  obtained  by  means  of  a  prepared  lye, 
which  is  used  to  saturate  the  matters  which  are  to 
be  transformed  into  manure.  The  (bllowinff  are 
the  proportions  to  be  used  in  turning  1500  lbs.  of 
straw  into  manure.  In  a  vessel,  possessing  greater 
breadth  than  depth,  pour  in — 

1st.  800  pints  of  common  water. 

2d.  125  pints  of  oven-ashes,  ii'  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  they  have  the  property  of  potash  to  some 
extent ;  if  not,  you  must  use  the  common  ashes. 

dd.  75  pints  of  soot,  if  possible,  from  kitchen 
chimneys,  lor  this  soot  contains  more  of  animal 
matter,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water.  This  mix- 
ture must  then  be  well  stirred  up,  and  made  to  in- 
corporate. 

4th.  20  pints  of  powerful  lime,  which  must  be 
first  slacked  with  the  usual  quantity  of  water. 

The  whole  of  this  must  now  be  well  stirred  to- 
gether agaiu  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  amalgamation 
of  the  several  matters.  From  time  to  lime,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  this  mixing  must  be  renewed, 
and  at  the  end  ot  that  time,  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  will  be  effected.  This  liquid  will  be  found 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  capable  ot'  producing 
fermentation.  Plunge  into  this  liquid,  while  moved 
quickly  about,  in  onier  to  hold  suspended  the  in- 
soluble particles  which  usually  settle  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  quantity  of  vegetable  substances,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  turn  into  manure — no  matter  whe- 
ther they  are  dry  or  green,  easy  to  be  dissolved  or 
refractory,  in  with  them.  When  they  shall  have 
been  well  saturated  with  the  liquid,  place  them  in 
a  trench,  prepared  beforehand,  with  a  channel 
through  the  side,  to  let  the  superfluous  moisture 
run  o6r.  This  you  can  receive  in  vesseJs,  as  it 
will  be  of  use  again.  As  many  layers  of  the  stuff 
thus  perfectly  wetted  may  be  placed  as  may  be 
required.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  the  liquid 
well,  each  time  that  new  vegetable  substances  are 
put  in.  As  each  layer  is  put  on  the  heap,  it 
should  be  well  beaten  down.  The  more  the 
whole  mass  is  united  together,  the  quicker  will  be 
the  result.  At  the  farthest,  the  delay  never  exceeds 
16  or  18  days,  accordinfi^to  the  temperature  of  the 
place.  The  heat  may  be  increased,  and  the  fermen- 
tation quickened,  by  surrounding  the  heap  with 
whatever  substances  may  be  lying  about.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  heap  is  wetted 
with  the  liquid,  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the  six- 
teenth or  eighteenth  day,  when  the  manure  is 
Ibund  ready  for  use.  It  is  important  to  preserve  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  first  preparation,  to  mix  with 
the  mass  aiterwards,  to  promote  fermentation. 
Time  and  quality  will  both  be  crained  in  this  man- 
ner. This  part  of  the  liquid,  thus  preserved,  may 
be  considered,  for  manure- making,  what  mother 


is  in  vinegar,  yeast  in  beer,  or  baum  for  bakiQg. 
Al.  Quenard  declares,  that  he  has  ibr  years  tried 
this  preparation,  and  that  it  never,  by  any  chance, 
has  been  found  to  fail.  We  place  il  blefbre  our 
readers,  leaving  them  to  try  the  experiment  on  a 
small  scale. 


From  tiie  Joucnsl  of  Uie  Amaiicsa  Silk  Society. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TH£  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  SILK  CONVENTION. 


OH  THB  PITNBBS  OF  THU  WITKD  BTAT] 

SILK-CUJLTUIIB* 


FOR 


Mr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  said,  with  the 
consent  of  the  convention,  be  would  ofier  a  few 
remarks  in  support  of  the  resolution  now  under 
consideration.  That  silk  may  be  ^rown  in  all  the 
United  States,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  tmi 
as  a  valuable  article  of  commercial  export,  he 
knew  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  roost  respectable  people  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  1  have  now«said  Mr.  S.  been 
twelve  years  engaged,  more  or  less  intimately  in 
this  business.  For  seven  years,  1  kept  an  exjperi- 
mental  cocoonery,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  diffusing  information  on  tne  subiect; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  Its  failure  had  been  made  known  to  him, 
which  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be  attributable 
to  either  climate  or  soil.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  able  to  prove,  conclusively,  that  the  climate 
of  our  whole  country  was  better  adapted  to  the 
i«ilk-culture  than  that  of  any  other  coqnty,  except 
China;  and  ours  suffered  nothing  in  compariaoa 
even  with  that.  The  great  desideratum  in  a  cli- 
mate suitable  for  the  most  successful  production  of 
silk,  said  Mr.  S.  is  dryness;  and  the  more  marked 
the  climate  of  the  coimtrj^  in  this  respect,  the  bet- 
ter is  it  adapted  to  the  silk-culture ;  and  the  flir- 
iher  it  is  from  it,  the  less  is  it  fit  lor  the  business. 
If  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  writings  of  the  Chinese,  as  translated  into 
French  and  thence  into  English,  and  embracing 
a  period  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  years,  I  be- 
lieve, they  would  find  that  a  dry  atmosphere  has 
always  been  considered  essential  to  the  silk-bosi* 
ness.  He  had  found  it  necessar/in  this  place,  to 
em  ploy  stoves  to  expel  dampness.  He  considered 
England  nearly  equal  to  France  as  to  tempera- 
ture, but  the  atmosphere  is  too  damp  for  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  silk.  Even  in  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  much  more  salubrious  than  that  of 
England,  and  the  temperature  unobiectionable. 
the  culture  of  silk  cannot  be  pursued.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  see  a  publication  made  in  the 
north  of  the  successful  use  of  even  wet  leaves — 
leaves  even  dipped  in  water.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  worms  led  with  leaves  thus  wet,  had  made 
better  silk,  and  more  of  it  too,  than  when  diy  leaves 
were  used.  He  begged  to  caution  this  convention 
against  the  practice.  It  might  succeed  in  a  single 
experiment,  when  all  other  circumstances  com- 
bined in  its  favour ;  but  as  a  regular  practice,  it 
was  hiffhly  dangerous.  He  had  twice  lost  his 
whole  nrood  of  worms  from  feedfng  with  leaves 
only  slightly  wet  with  dew.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  make  a  fire  in  his  cocoonery  in  even  damp 
weather,  no  matter  how  warm  the  weather  might 
be,  and  especially  at  the  time  the  worms  were 
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beginning  to  spin  their  cocoom.  At  this  period^ 
a  dry  atmosphere  is  absoluteiy  eceentiaJ  to  tne  Ibr- 
maiioii  of  K^d  ailk.  In  damp  weather,  the  co- 
coons will  be  aoft  and  flabby,  the  fibre  cannot  dry 
speedily  as  it  is  spun  by  the  worm,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  an  tnlerior  article.    ' 

That  silk  may  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of  the 
U.  States,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  wc  want  but 
six  weeks  of  warm  weather  lor  the  purpose;  and 
what  part  of  our  happy  country  is  there,  asked 
JMr.  S.,  in  which  we  have  not  six  weeks  of  liot 
summer  weather? 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  to  a  morus  muilicaulis  tree, 
standing  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  lour  or  five 
years  old,  and  grown  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
unprotected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winters, 
and  yet  it  was  uninjured ;  and  alluded  to  another 
which  had  remained  uninjured  upon  the  brow  of 
a  hill  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  North  river,  stale  of 
New  York,  for  Bve  or  six  years.  [It  has  indeed 
been  there  since  the  spnng  of  1830,  as  it  was  given 
to  Dr.  Hosack,  by  Dr.  Pascalls^at  that  time,j  and 
yet  it  remained  perfect,  not  a  bud  had  ever  been 
killed.  Mr,  S.  said  he  knew  that  silk  could  be  made 
from  the  morus  molticaulis  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  Union,  and  as  we  were  but  just  entering 
upon  this  important  branch  of  industry,  which  he 
hoped  yet  to  be  able  to  call  American  industry,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  beein  right. 
We  have  no  prejudices  to  contend,  with,  no  old 
orchards  of  other  trees  to  get  clear  of,  no  bad  hab- 
its to  eradicate,  as  in  Europe. 

We  are  asked  why  they  do  not  make  silk  from 
morus  multicaulis  in  Europe.    The  reason  is  ob- 
vious.   They  must  in  the  first  place  go  to  a  very 
considerable  expense  in  the  purchase  of  the  trees, 
as  we  have  to  do;  but  in  addition  to  this,  they  have 
their  old  over-grown  white  mulberry  trees  to  dig 
up  and  throw  away.     Besides  this,  in  Europe, 
generally,  the  landlords  own  the  trees  and  sell  the 
leaves  by  weight  to  the  surrounding  peasants  to 
feed  the  worms  with;  and  so  long  as  tney  can  sell 
their  white  mulberry  leaves,  they  will  not  be 
voiy  likely  to  destroy  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
replanting  their  grounds  with  the  multicauus,  and 
especially  so  as  they  will  not  derive  much  if  any 
advantage  from  it.    Another  reason  why  they  do 
DoC  make  silk  from  this  tree  in  Europe,  is,  the 
trees  are  all  in  possession  of  the  nurserymen,  who 
propagate  them  for  exportation,  for  which  they 
nave  a  demand  at  hign  prices.    The  probability 
is,  that  at  this  day,  there  is  not  one  faunoredth  part 
as  roan^  plants  in  France  as  in  the  United  States. 
Bat  neither  in  France  nor  in  the  United  States, 
will  any  one  make  silk  while  they  can  sell  the 
trees  at  the  prices  now  current  in  both  count ries. 

Mr.  S.  related  a  series  of  experiments  in  feeding 
from  fiReen  varieties  of  mulberry,  in  1830,  viz:  the 
moras  multicaulis,  the  Tartarian,  the  white  mul- 
berry, (several  kinds,)  common  wild  mulberry, 
Slc.  &c.  the  result  of  which,  fully  convinced  him 
of  the  superiority  of  the  morus  multicaulis.  The 
worms  preferred  it,  the  cocoons  were  larger,  and 
the  silk  better  and  stronger.  He  then  tested  the 
strength  of  the  silk  from  different  varieties  of  the 
mulberry,  by  suspending  weights  to  each  till  it 
broke,  and  in  every  instance,  ne  had  found  that 
from  the  multicaulis  to  bear  more  weight  than  any 
other  kind.  The  native  mulberry  produced  silk 
next  in  stren^h  to  that  from  the  multicaulis, 
and  the  Tartanan  next.    But  the  difiereoce  was 


extremely  slight.  He  believed  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent,  between  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest. 

Mr.  S.  asserted  that  the  multicaulis  was  not  a 
Chinese  tree.  There  was  in  the  Phillippine  Isl- 
ands, it  was  true,  a  tradition  that  a  colonv  of  Chi- 
nese who  emigrated  to  those  islands,  had  brought 
the  tree  with  them  secretly  from  China ;  but  va- 
rious orders  had  been  sent  to  China  for  it,  but  the 
tree  had  never  been  Ibund  there.  The  white 
mulberry,  said  Mr.  S.  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
not  of  Italy  us  is  g^enerelly  supposed.  We  had 
no  doubt  taken  the  idea  of  its  Italian  nativity  from 
the  fact  of  its  extensive  use  in  that  country.  The 
seed  derived  from  China  is  white  mulberry  seed^ 
in  some  of  its  varieties.  And  here,  said  Mr.  S. 
permit  me  to  state  a  fact  in  relation  to  such  seed* 
The  white  mulberry  "^fays,"  as  the  gardeners  ex- 
press it,  into  more  vaneties  than  almost  any  other 
tree  when  raised  from  seed.  I  have  seen  a  bed  of 
seedlings  all  from  the  same  parcel  of  imported 
seed,  fiom  which  roifht  be  selected  an  hundred 
different  varieties.  It  was  a  singular  feet,  that 
white  mulberry  seed  raised  in  this  country  did  not 
thus  play ;  its  produce  were  almost  always  the 
same  as  the  parent  tree. 

Mr.  S.  spoke  fevourebly  of  the  Alpine  mulbeny 
and  of  the  Brussa,  the  latter  being  what  he  fer- 
merly  had  in  his  grounds,  ond  used  ibr  feeding 
worms,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'Constantinopoli- 
tana."  The  word  **multicaulis"  was  adopted  by  the 
Linnsan  Society  of  Paris,  as  being  descriptive  of 
the  specific  character  of  the  tree,  which  is  manv- 
stalked;  that  is,  numerous  stocks  grow  from  the 
crown  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  the  lilac,  hazle, 
&c.  The  first  introduction  of  the  name  multicau- 
lis, into  this  country,  was  in  the  early  part  of  ISdO. 
Three  of  the  trees  were  sent  to  the  late  Dr.  Pas- 
calis,  of  New  York,  under  the  name  of  moras 
multicaulis,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  tree 
and  its  botanical  characters.  Dr.  P.  sent  the 
pamphlet  containing  them  to  me,  and  I  at  once 
discovered  that  the  descriptions  and  drawings  ap- 
plied exactly  to  my  Phillippine  island  mulbeny, 
as  we  then  called  it,  which  had  been  in  my  pos- 
session for  some  time,  presented  to  me  by  m^ 
friend  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long  Island.  This  tree  ts 
still  in  my  possession. 

In  reply  to  several  questions  from  different  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  S.  stated,  that  he  had  found  his  worms, 
fed  upon  the  multicaulis,  as  healthy  as  those  fed 
upon  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  multicaulis,  is  a  slight  sand^  loam, 
or  gravelly  soil ;  the  situation  shoukl  be  high  and 
dry,  with  a  northern  or  north- western  exposure, 
and  no  protection.  Indeed  he  would  i^lect  the 
coldest  and  bleakest  hill-side  for  his  multicaulis. 
When  protected  by  a  wall  or  close  fence  from  the 
northern  blast,  they  have  been  frequently  killed ; 
but  if  planted  upon  a  high  and  dry  ground,  where 
water  cannot  stand  about  the  roots,  and  exposed  to 
the  north,  they  can  hardly  be  killed.  They  should 
not  be  grown  upon  low  or  rick  ground;  thev 
become  too  succulent,  and  grow  too  mte  in  the  fell. 
Mr.  S.  said  that  his  tree  had  always  been  perfectly 
naked  of  leaves  and  the  wood  perfectly  ripe  to  the 
topmost  buds,  before  ice  began  to  form  in  the  fell. 
He  objected  to  a  clay  sub-soil,  as  it  would  retain 
too  much  water,  and  expose  the  roots  to  injury. 
He  related  an  interesting  experiment  which  he 
had  tried  in  feeding  with  fifleen  varieties  of  mulber- 
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r^  leaves ;  the  worras  unifbrmlv  preferred  the  mal- 
ticauliB,  or,  as  it  was  then  caiied,  the  Phillippine 
island  mulberry. 


BYom  the  Joamal  of  tbe  Ameiiean  Silk  BocieCy. 
VTATBMIDNT  OF   PRODUCT   OF  SILK,  MADB  BT 
THB  RKY.  WM.  MC  I^BAN,  OF  NBW  JBRSBY. 

Aluch  doubt  haviog  been  entertained  by  our 
formers  and  others,  whether  the  production  of  silk 
eould  be  made  profitable  in  this  country,  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  oi' 
New  Jersey,  last  spring,  offered  a  premium  of 
eighty  dollars  to  the  person  who  would  produce 
the  ^eatest  number  of  pounds  of  cocoons  from 
the  sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

In  order  in  some  measure  to  test  the  matter  of 
profit,  with  reference  to  this  premium,  and  anx- 
ious myself  to  see  what  could  be  done  the  first 
season,  even  by  the  most  inexperienced,  I  mea- 
sured and  planted  with  the  moms  multicaulis  the 
sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

The  gpround  was  laid  of  in  a  parallelogram  ferm, 
about  thirty  by  ninety  leet.  The  soil  was  not  rich 
and  not  more  than  two  ordinary  loads  of  manure, 
worth  one  dollar  each,  was  put  on  the  lot.  I 
planted  roots  the  growth  of  the  previous  season, 
ID  an  upright  form  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  trees  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows — 
twenty- three  hundred  and  twenty  roots  in  all. 
The  ground  was  by  no  means  suitable  for  trees, 
beinff  a  cold  heavy  day,  they  were  accordingly 
small— not  havinfl^  attained  an  average  of  more 
than  three  feet  the  whole  season.  The  roots 
were  planted  the  twentieth  of  April.  In  order 
to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  growth  of  the 
leaves,  1  intended  to  feed  but  a  few  worms  at  a 
time,  and  have  successive  crops. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  when  my  trees  were 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  my  first  eggs  batch- 
ed, the  next  hatched  June  twenty-sixth,  sooner 
than  I  expected  or  intended.  Fecuing  I  might 
get  no  more  eggs  to  hatch,  I  fed  about  twdve 
mousand  worms  on  the  sixteenth.  The  trees 
being  small  and  the  season  exceedingly  dry, 
the  feaves  grew  veiy  slow.  About  a  week  be- 
fore the  worms  spun,  I  took  from  the  worms  I 
was  feeding  on  the  leaves  produced  on  the  six- 
teenth of  an  acre,  about  &ve  thousand,  and  bor- 
rowed and  weighed  the  leaves  to  carry  these 
through.  To  do  this,  required  one  hundred  and 
Ibrty-three  pounds  of  leaves.  The  worms  thus 
fed,  together  with  a  few  hundred  of  the  two-crop 
variety,  fed  late  in  the  season,  produced  thirty- 
eight  jHmnd$  and  elet»en  ounces  oi' cocoone.  After 
deducting  the  proper  amount  fer  leaves  borrowed, 
which,  according  to  Count  Dondola,  is  twenty-one 
pounds  of  leaves  for  each  pound  of  cocoons — six 
pounds  and  thirteen  ounces  beinj^  deducted*  I  had 
liom  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre  thirty-one  pounds 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  cocoons.  About  nine 
pounds  of  these  cocoons  were  the  mammoth 
white,  the  balance  were  the  common  sulphur, 
except  about  two  pounds  of  the  two-crop  variety. 
1  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  process  of  feeding 
when  f  commenced,  and  indeea  of  the  necessary 
fixtures  and  accommodations  for  feeding  to  advan- 
tage. I  fed  them  as  much  as  they  would  eat, 
kept  the  hurdles  clean,  and  the  room  well  veniila- 
tea.    The  weather  was  exceedingly  worm  during 


the  whole  time  of  feeding;  but  the  worms  were 
remarkably  healthy,  and  all  wound  in  about  thirty 
to  thirty-feur  days. 

Now  as  the  matter  of  profit,  if  thirty-one  pounds 
fourteen  ounces  is  produced  from  the  sixteenth  of 
an  acre,  then  fine  hundred  and  ten  pounds  is  pro- 
duced from  the  acre. 


From  the  Jounwl  of  Um  Anefleaii  80k  BoelMjr. 
S8TIMAT1D     OF   THB     VALVB    OF     KULBBRRT 
AND  BILK  CULTURE,  STATED  BY   DR.  WM. 
GIBBONS  OF  DBLAWAR^;  IN  THB  SILK  CON* 
VBNTION. 

In  the  following  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  moms  multicaulis,  in  the-  culture  of  silk,  I 
present  nothing,  but  what  any  one,  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  suliject  may  arrive  at  fer  him- 
self. The  circumstances  alone  through  which  it 
was  elicited,  gave  it  a  peculiar  interest.  1  had 
heard  it  repeated  from  various  quarters,  and  read 
it  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  that  the  price  given 
for  the  moras  multicaulis  was  an  absurd  extrava- 
gance, that  the  traflic  in  it  was  a  wild  and  ruinous 
speculation,  a  humbug,  &c.  From  this  cause  I 
was  induced  to  sit  down  soberiy  at  my  desk,  and 
descenaing  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  calculate 
what  the  tree  was  worth,  for  the  production  of 
silk  atone  ;  discarding  all  speculation  on  the  pro- 
fits of  raising  the  trees  for  sale.  And  in  doing 
this,  to  bring  my  opponents  to  ground  that  could 
not  be  disputed,  bv  taking  known  and  established 
data  fer  this  calculation,  to  wit :  ^ 

1.  That  one  tree  of  the  moras  multicaulis,  with 
its  side  branches,  costing  sixty  cents,  with  allow- 
ance fer  feilures,  will  make  at  least  sixteen  trees, 
by  cuttings. 

2.  That  one  cutting,  in  good  ground  and  with 
good  culture,  will  produce,  the  first  summer  af)er 
plantinfif,  from  eigiit  to  ten  ounces  of  leaves. 

8.  That  8,000  good  cocoons  will  produce  one 
pound  of  silk. 

4.  That  12,000  cuttings  will  grow,  fer  one  year, 
on  an  acre. 

5.  That  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  leaves 
will  feed  a  worm. 

With  these  data,  \hA  fellowing  results  must  be 
manifest. 

1.  750  trees,  including  the  roots,  plant  an  acre 
of  12,000. 

2.  12,000  trees  from  these  cuttings,  jrield  100,- 
000  ounces  of  leaves. 

8.  100,000  ounces  of  leaves,  will  feed  180,000 
worms. 

4.  That  an  allowance  of  10,000  in  180,000  for 
death  of  worms,  and  bad  cocoons  is  a  sufficient 
allowance,  and 

6.  That,  therefore  180,000  worms,  will  yield 
120,000  good  cocoons,  vielding  when  reeled,  ferty 
pounds  of  raw  silk,  and 

Lastly,  that  ibrfy  pounds  of  raw  silk,  well  reel- 
ed, will  bring  8200. 
The  expense  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Rent, 

Planting  and  culture  of  the  trees, 

Raising  the  worms, 

Reeling  the  silk, 


80 
80 
20 


90 


Profit  per  acre. 


•no 
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Id  those  states  where  a  bounty  is  given,  it  most 
be  added  to  the  above;  and  where  the  trees  are 
left  out  through  the  winter,  the  piantingj  &c.  of 
the  trees  and  cuttings  must  be  subtracted  irom  the 
amount  of  cost. 

The  sum  expended  lor  trees  at  (K)  cents,  is 
9460 ;  the  net  gain,  therefore,  amounts  to  twenty 
percent,  the  first  year  on  the  capital  laid  out,  and 
leaves  #30  for  incidental  expenses. 

For  the  second  year  the  cultivator  has  192,000 
trees  and  roots,  the  net  profit  of  which,  planted  on 
sixteen  acres,  will  amount  to  81760,  which  will 
leave  him  a  handsome  income,  and  allow  him  ten  | 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  cocoonery.  The  profits 
of  the  third  year,  should  he  plant  all  his  roots  and 
cuttings,  will  pay  him  ior  all  his  improvements, 
and  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

Now  if  these  important  results,  which  may  be 
readily  obtained,  were  brought  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  being  carried  out  in  practice,  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  it  could  not  fail, 
eminently  to  encourage  and  extend  the  silk  cul- 
ture. 


From  tiie  Joornal  of  the  Aneiican  SUk  Society. 
OM  THB   RmOIiUTIOir   (WHIOH   PASSBO)   BE- 
COMMBHDIHG     THB      ADOPTION     OF      TUB 
FIEJDMOHTESB   BBEI«. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  remarked  that  the 
gnat  object  to  be  attamed  was  uniformity  in  the 
quafity  of  American  raw  silk;  and  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  by  our  whole 
country  oi  a  standard  of  reeling.  As  the  subject 
had  been  suggested  by  him  in  the  busineiMi  com- 
mittee, he  would  ^ve  his  reasons  here,  why  he 
considered  the  subject  of  so  much  importance; 
and  also,  why  the  JPiedmonte&e  reel  was  the  only 
one  on  which  we  can  rely  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object. 

In  the  fifit  place,  said  Mr.  S.,  all  principal  arti- 
cles of  produce  are  subject  to  reflation  by  certain 
legal  enactments,  or  by  inspection,  or  both,  in  all 
countries.    The  Piedmontese  governnient  requir- 
ed all  raw  silk  to  be  reeled  upon  a  reel  of  a  parti- 
cular construction,  that  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
article  might  be  uniform  and  superior.    No  soon- 
er was  this  regulation  adopted  by  the  government 
than  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  article 
took  place ;  and  to  this  day,  Piedmontese  raw  silk 
commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other 
country.    In  our  own  country,  the  article  ol'  flour 
is  not  only  reqnired  to  be  inspected  before  it  can 
be  sold,  to  insure  its  conformity  to  certain  stand- 
ards of  quality,  but  even  the  laws  require  that  the 
barrel  which  contains  it  shall  be  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inches  in  length  of  stave,  and  so  many 
inches  in  diameter  of  head  and  bilge ;  not  only 
these^but  the  barrel  must  contain  196  lbs.  of  flour. 
And  similar  regulation's  exists  in  relation  to  almost 
every  other  article,  certainly  ail  staple  articles. 
Why  and  for  what  reason  are  these  regulations 
adopted?    Need  1  ask  this  large  assembly  this 
qiuestion?    Is  the  answer  not  most  obvious  to  all 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of 
theworldl    The  reason  is,  that  the  article  shall 
always  be  of  the  highest  attainable  quality,  and 
that  It  shall  be  known  as  such  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world ;  that  it  shall  establish  and  maintnin  a 
character  for  itself,  which  shall  give  it  precedence 


every  where.    It  is  well  known  that  in  foreign 
countries  the  value  of  articles  is  oflen  depreciated 
by  mere  character,  and  the  reverse.    For  ln« 
stance,  in  South  American  ports  the  price  of  flour 
varies  more  on  account  of  the  brand  than  on  its 
intrinsic  quality.    A  vessel  load  of  one  particular 
brand,  often  sells  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  barrel 
more  than  that  of  another  brand ;  when,  if  the 
real  Quality  of  the  two  parcels  had  alone  been 
looked  to,  perhaps  the  prices  would  have  been  re- 
versed.   The  reason  ol  this  preference  was  alone 
to  be  found  in  the  previously  established  Quality 
of  the  preferred  brand ;  and  it  was  a  fact  to  oe  re- 
membered by  this  assembly,  that  however  good 
other  brands  might  be,  it  required  a  long  time  to 
counteract  the  preiudice  in  favour  of  the  object  of 
preference.    Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  cha- 
racter, and  it  stands  us  in  hand,  as  beginners  in 
the  great  business  of  producing  silk,  to  establish 
a  character  for  our  raw  silk  at  the  start,  that'  shall 
not  only  insure  it  equalitv  of  consideration  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  give  it  precedence 
every  where.    And,  (excuse  me  for  repeating 
what  1  have  so  recently  asserted,  when  1  nad  the 
honour  to  address  you  on  another  subject,)  all  we 
want  to  secure  this  precedence  in  the  very-  Victo- 
ries of  Italy  herself^  is  this  uniformity  and  excel- 
lence in  reeling.     Yea,  sir,  adopt  this  resolutiooy 
and  let  the  American  people  imbibe  and  practise 
upon  its  spirit,  and  you  will  kill  every  silk  worm 
in  Europe.    The  Italians  themselves,  to  say  no- 
thing of  France  and  England,  will  give  us  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  more  lor  our  raw  silk  than  they 
will  for  any  produced  in  Europe ;  because,  besides 
its  regular  ccmibrmity  in  reeling  to  their  known 
and  ^  accepted  standard,  its  intrinsic  qualitv  of 
fibre  is  enpecior  to  all  other  silks,  owing,  as  I  have 
befbnB^siQted,  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  our  cli- 
mate to  its  most  peHect  production. 

la  the  second  place,  the  reasons  why  the  Pied- 
montese reel  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  rely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  obiect,  are  ' 
these.    The  Piedmontese  reel  produces  tne  most 
perfect  article  of  raw  silk  of  any  reel  known.    For 
a  long  period  of  time  the  silk-producing  countries 
of  Europe,  were  without  any  fixed  standard  of 
reeling.    Almost  every  filature  used  reels  difier- 
ent  from  all  others.    The  forms  of  the  article 
were  as  various  as  the  number  of  the  reelerv. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  adapt  their  machinery  to  every 
little  parcel  of  raw  silk.    This  caused  much  trou- 
ble and  expense  to  the  manaf  actureni,  and  they 
of  course  were  obliged  to  deduct  an  equivalent 
from  the  price  thev  paid  for  the  raw  material. 
This  condition  of  the  silk  producing  interests  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  pf  the  Piedmontese 
government,  which,  aHer  long  deliberation,  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  scientific  men  of  the  highest 
character,  to  construct  a  reel  upon  such  principles 
as  should  insure  the  most  perfect  article.    The 
result  was  the  reel  now  known  as  the  Piedmon- 
tese reel,  and  which  is  univeraally  used  in  Italy, 
and  which  is  now  recommended  to  your  attention, 
and  for  the  adoption  of  the  American  people.'  Let 
me  diffrcss  again  for  a  moment.    I  do  not  pretend 
that  ^Yankee  ingenuily^  cannot  invent  a  more  in- 
genious machine^  I  know  them  too  well  fer  that, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  compel  all  our  people  to  purchase 
and  use  this  or  that  man^s  manufacture  or  con- 
I  Btruction — we  care  not  who  makes  or  who  sells 
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the  reel  used.  The  great  object  is  to  ioduoe  alJ 
our  people  to  use  reew  that  shaJI  produce  a  uniibr- 
mity  of  results ;  and  as  the  Piedmontese  reel  piXH 
duces  raw  silk  of  the  most  perfect  quality,  as  silk 
from  this  reel  is  known  and  appreciated  all  over 
JBurope,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  factories  are 
adapted  to  its  use,  we  ought  to  adopt  this  reel  also. 
As  we  are  beginning,  it  will  be  far  easier  for  us  to 
adopt  the  Piedmoniese  reel,  and  make  our  raw  silk 
connrm  to  the  standard  of  form  now  preferred, 
than  to  compel  ail  the  iactories  of  £urope  and 
America  to  alter  their  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  it  to  our  silk.  The  Piedmontese  reel 
is  oonstruoted  upon  nrinciples  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  skein  produced  by  it  is  always  exactly  of  a 
certain  length,  (eix  feet  eleven  inches  circumfer- 
ence,) the  threads  are  laid  upon  the  bars  in  a  die- 
gonal  line,  crossing  obliquely  each  layer  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  fresh  wet  thread  never  comes 
in  contact  with  the  wet  thrmd  just  beJbre  laid  on, 
and  cooee«|uently  there  is  no  glueine  of  the  threads 
together.  The  skeins  thus  reeled  are  also  un- 
wound by  the  manufacturers  without  any  waste, 
as  the  peculiar  manner  of  laying  \i  upon  the  reel 
enables  them  to  unwind  it  without  anv  difficulty 
from  Utnglvng.  Various  other  valuable  objects 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  reel,  which  it  would 
take  too  much  time  to  describe  in  detail. 

Bttty  continued  Mr.  S.,  even  if  this  reel  pes* 
eeased  no  single  quality  superior  to  the  hundreds 
of  other  kinds,  the  single  fact  that  the  article  pro- 
duced by  it  is  known  and  preferred  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  America,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  war- 
rant OS  in  universally  adopting  it. 

It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the  object  in 
recommending  the  Piedmontese  reel,  is,  that  we 
may  produce  the  best  possible  commeroial  article 
of  raw  silk.  We  have  no  reference  to  the  mak- 
ing of  sewing  silk,  oi  other  domestic  articles;  nor 
have  we  any  reference  to  the  use  of  the  various 
machines  that  have  been  invented  for  making 
sewing  silk,  &e.  These  machines  are  all,  doubt- 
less, admirably  adapted  to  such  purposes;  and 
will  no  doubt  be  used  (or  them.  But  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  say  here  that  raw  silk,  as  reeled  on  the 
Piedmontese  reel,  is  adapted  to  all  the  ferms  of 
manufacture  to  which  raw  silk  can  be  applied ; 
and  that  aAer  it  is  thus  reeled,  it  can  be  doubled 
and  twisted  into  any  ferm  required.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  with  me,  therefbre,  whether  any  of 
these  machines  will  be  retained  in  use  for  any 
kind  of  silk  ailer  we  obtain  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  subiect. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me,  in  answer  to  va- 
rious questions  from  different  parts  of  the  house, 
to  say,  that  there  is  in  Philadelphia,  a  perfectly 
constructed  Piedmontese  reel.  It  was  imported 
in  1826,  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  that  city,  who 
was  then  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
cause;  and  I  believe  that  reel  is  the  only  true  one 
ever  imported.  Dr.  Mease  early  foresaw  the 
great  advantage  of  A^nmng  rtgA<  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  permit  me  to  say  here,  that  lo  him  is 
the  coimtiy  indebted  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subiect  of  the  silk-culture. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  make  one  more 
remark,  and  I  will  then  leave  the  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  convention.  I  have  labored  hard 
and  long  in  the  siUc  cause;  I  have  done  much  to 
introduce  into  ourbeloved  country,  this  most  va- 
luable branch  of  industry;  but  I  have  never  done 


any  thing  of  half  the  importance  to  the  canee 
that  this  resolution  will  accomplish,  if  seconded 
by  the  American  people.  I  feel,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  that  has  been  done,  Is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  this.  I  therefbre  ask  the  con- 
vention to  pass  this  resolution,  or  at  least  the 
spirit  of  it,  for  I  care  not  for  the  form,  to  that  we 
obtain  the  substance — and  I  shall  then  have  done 
my  task,  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  great  work 
that  has  be«n,  I  might  say,  the  main  object  of 
my  life— or  at  least  of  twelve  yeare  of  if.  Were 
I  required  to  point  out,  as  the  last  act  of  my  life, 
the  way  in  which  my  country  and  countrymen 
would  be  most  benefited,  1  should  imbesitatingly 
point  to  the  oeneral  production  of  silk  in  a  do- 
mestic way,  in  all  our  farmers'  families,  and  in  a 
uniform  manner,  as  the  great  source  of  national 
and  individual  prosperity,  yet  reserved  to  the 
American  people. 


DIARY 

OF      AN      BXPKRIMBBTT     IN'  RBARIBTO     SILK- 
WORMS. 

[There  is  no  mode  of  conveying  agricuhural 

instruction  which  is  so  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  impressive,  as  by  presenting  an  accurate 
and  full  detail  of  all  the  cireumotances  of  some  trial 
or  process,  with  all  the  incidents,  errors,  and  mis- 
haps, as  well  as  the  correct  operations  and  suc- 
cess/bl  results.  In  general  treatises,  or  in  general 
directions  and  didactic  instruction,  the  writer  ne- 
cessarily proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  each 
of  his  rules,  as  presented  in  order,  is  underetood, 
and  properly  obeyed,  and  that  all  goes  right  in 
the  procedure  founded  thereon.  He  cannot,  with- 
out digressing  intolerably,  consider  and  provide 
for  every  excepdon,  and  disaster,  to  be  caused 
either  by  ignorance,  or.  neglect  of  the  directions,  or 
by  tmavoidable  evils  of  bad  weather,  or  other  ac- 
cidental and  rare  disasters.  It  is  an  account  of 
those  necessary  omissions,  that  general  treatises, 
or  merely  didactic  instructions,  are  rarely  satisfac- 
tory in  all  respects  to  those  who  are  previously  al- 
together unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who, 
therefbre,  need  to  be  informed  on  every  particular, 
many  of  which  would  be  so  familiar  to  the  more 
experienced  writer,  as  not  to  be  deemed  worth 
being  mentioned. 

Tbe  following  diary,  (though  more  concise 
than  is  to  be  desired,  on  than  would  have  been 
presented  to  readers  as  little  informed  on  tbe  sub- 
ject as  the  people  ot  the  United  States,)  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said. 
The  writer  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  a  zealous, 
though  not  long  experienced  silk-culturist;  he 
having  had  but  the  benefit  of  an  apprenticeship, 
or  the  conducting  of  a  course  of  experlmeatv,  of 
eleven  years  in  this  business ;  which  he  had  first 
introduced  in  a  part  of  France  where  it  had  not 
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before  been  practieed,  and  wbere  it  was  before 
thought  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively severe  climate.  For  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  though  in  the  southern  part  of  France,  is  so 
elevated  as  to  be  as  cold  as  the  northern  depart- 
ments, in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  The  general  pro- 
cedure of  M.  Carrier  in  feeding  silk-worms  is 
evidently  directed  by  Dandolo's  rules,  which  are 
those  laid  down  in  the  French  treatise  of  which 
a  translation  tvas  made  for  and  presented  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  work,  (commencing  at  p.  468,  vol. 
vi. ;)  and  reference  to  the  directions  there  given  will 
serve  to  fill  out,  and  make  clear,  every  thing  which 
may  not  be  stated  here  with  sufHcient  fullness  and 
particularity  in  the  diary.  In  reading  the  state- 
ments of  daily  operations  and  condition  of  his  la- 
boratory, we  become,  as  it  were,  the  companions 
of  the  writer  in  his  labors,  anxieties,  and  pleasures, 
and  ieel  interest  in,  and  derive  lasting  as  well  as 
useful  admonition  from,  every  occurrence.  We 
enter  fully  in  all  the  writer's  cares  and  feelings, 
vympathize  with  him  in  his  disappointments,  and^ 
rejoice  with  him  in  his  success.  Such  a  diary  has 
all  the  interest  of  a  narrative  of  novel  facte,  as 
well  as  offering  the  most  effective  of  instructions. 
We  hope  that  the  plan  of  communication  here 
presented,  will  be  adopted  this  summer  by  some 
of  the  many  rearers  of  silk- worms  in  this  coun- 
try; and  that  their  diaries,  made  much  more  full 
and  minute  than  this,  will  be  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  Feurmers'  Register. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  letters  written 
by  M.  Carrier  to  Bonafous  of  Turin,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  investigator^  and  scientific 
cultivators  of  this  branch  of  industry,  after  Counf 
Dandob.  Each  of  these  letters  embraces  either 
the  statement  of  the  distinct  operations  of  a  par- 
ticular season,  or  some  other  separate  and  substan- 
tive subject,  which  may  appear  alone,  without 
suffering  for  the  omission  of  the  others.  This  is 
the  fourth  letter;  the  fifth  will  be  given  afterwards; 
and  the  sixth  (which  was  obtained  first)  was 
translated  for  and  published  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, (vol.  ii.  p.  637)  and  was  thence  copied 
into  several  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  this 
country.  It  presented  estimates  of  the  profits  of 
each  of  the  three  departments  of  silk-culture, 
(viz.  cultivating  and  providing  the  leaves,  feeding 
worms,  and  winding  the  silk,)  which  would  be 
■aore  interesting  and  valuable  to  readers  at  this 
time,  than  when  the  translation  was  prepared  and 
fifst  published.  To  be  interested  and  instructed 
by  an  article  on  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  readers^  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn,  should 
have  been  excited;  and  for  want  of  previous  ex- 
citement, or  sufficient  interest  felt  in  advance,  it  is 
probable  that  various  articles  which  we  gathered 
Vol.  VII-12 


from  French  journals,  and  published  in  the  Far- 
mers' Register  several  yeai^  ago,  were  not  then 
duly  appreciated  by  readers,  who  would  now  study 
them  with  interest.  Under  this  Impression,  we 
shall  resort  to  the  same  sources,  (from  which  the 
American  public  has  been  excluded,  except  so  far 
as  this  journal  has  served  as  the  channel  of  sup- 
ply,) for  some  other  articles  which  were  then 
passed  "over,  but  are  well  deserving  notice  now. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impression^upon  most  well- 
informed  persons  in  this  county,  which  causes 
ihem  to  under-rate  the  value  of  the  writings  of 
French  silk-culturists.  This  is,  that  sllk-culture 
having  been  very  long  prosecuted  in  France,  the 
articles  published  thereon,  in  periodicals  of  the 
present  lime,  would  be  only  suited  for  the  infor- 
mation of  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  already 
well  versed  in  the  regular  business;  and  that  they 
would  contain  almost  nothing  for  the  instruction 
of  novices,  and  for  a  count ryj^^which  the  culture 
was  untried.  IC  the  preDMiE8\vere  true,  this  con- 
clusion would  be  undoubtedly  correct;  for  the  beat 
instructions  on  any  subjects,  futnished  by  agricill- 
tural  periodicals,  will  always  be  presented  by  wri- 
ters who  are  in  very  similar  circumstances,  and 
not  very  much  advanced  as  to  time  and  proficien- 
cy, before  those  seeking  to  be  informed.  Be- 
tween those  who  are  the  most  and  the  least  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  there  is  a  want  of  feelings 
and  ideas  in  common;  and  when  the  best  informed 
instructor  is  addressing  well-informed  readers, 
his  lessons  will  be  worth  not  much  to  the  most  ig- 
norant. But  though  silk-culture  in  France  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XI,  it  has  been  confined 
to  the  most  favorable  portion,  and  to  a  very  small 
proportiotv  of  the  territory,  and  carried  on  even 
there  in  a  very  rude  manner.  It  is  but  recently 
that  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  the  bu- 
siness, and  in  its  highly  improved  state,  to  the 
central,  and  even  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  facts  and  reasoning  necessary  to 
forward  that  object,  and  all  the  lights  thrown  on 
the  subject,  are  therefore  precisely  suited  to  those 
persons  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience. 
Hence,  the  recent  writings  of  French  culturists 
are  of  especial  value  to  the  many  new  or  intended 
beginners  in  this  coiui try. — Ei>.  Far.  Reg.] 

FOURTH  LIBTTfSR  FROM  M.  AMAN8.  CARRIVR 
TO  M.  BONAFOUS,  DTRBCTOR  OF  THB  ROY- 
AL OARDBN   OF  TURIN. 

Translated  from  the  French,  for  tiie  Formen'  Begitter* 

Rodezy  June  30,  1833. 
I  resume,  sir,  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction, 
a  correspondence  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
political  events,  during  the  last  three  years.  Do 
not  believe,  however,  that  this  stormy  time  hos 
slackened  my  ^eal,  or  suspended  my  labors  in 
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planting  mulberry  trees,  and  continuing  my  annu- 
al rearings  of silk-wormft.    In  truth,  in  18S2,  fear- 
ing the  invasion  of  ttie  cholera,  1  limited  my  ope- 
rations meiely  to  raising  as  many  silk-worms  as 
were  necessary  to  preserve  the  stock  of  the  two 
precious  varieties  which  you  had  sent  me  from  Tu- 
'  rin*    But  the  crops  of  1830  and  1831,  increasing 
in  quality  each  year,  have  given  fine  products, 
and  furnished  occasions  for  making  new  observa- 
tions, which  have  entirely  confirmed  my  hopes. 
All  the  intelligent  persons  of  our  department  TA- 
veyron,)  are  now  persuaded,  by  twelve  public 
rearings  of  silk-worms,  made  at  Rodez  during 
twelve  successive  years,  and  which  have  given, 
on  the  average,  103  lbs.  of  cocoons  for  each  ounce 
of  eggs,  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  introducing,  generally,  in  our  country,  that 
branch  of  agricultural  industry,  which  offers  the 
most  certain  advantages  to  all  those  who  can,  and 
know  how  to  avail  ofthem.    I  will  state,  besides, 
as  additional  proof,  and  which  I  think  will  be  con- 
clusive, the  result  of  my  operations  of  this  year. 

Not  having  forgotten,  sir,  that  I  owe  the  great- 
er part  of  my  success  to  your  kindness,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  excflUct  instruction  which  you  have 
frequently  addresseJte  me  directly,!  am  the  njore 
desirous  to  continue  to  inform  you  of  my  trials, 
and  the  progress  annually  made  therein. 

To  render  my  statement  more  exact,  I  shall  lay 
before  you  an  analysis  of  the  journal  of  my  rear- 
ings, in  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  care- 
fuliy  noting  the  operations  of  each  day,  as  well  as 
all  the  facts  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  be- 
ing examined. 

.   Hearing  of  siVc-xoorma  made  in  1833,  from  22 J 
decagrammee  of  eggs,  (7^  ounces.  J 

May  7lh.  The  eggs  detached  from  the  cloths, 
and  collected  in  the  vessels  for  washing  and 
cleansing  them.* 

11th.  The  eggs  put  upon  hurdles  of  wood, 
and  placed  in  a  small  apartment,  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  hatching  by  artificial  hear, 
which  was  at  first  raised  to  75  degrees^  then  to 
77,  and  at  last  to  82.t 

18th.  The  worms  hatched  in  great  numbers; 
this  had  been  announced  bv  some  few  of  them 
hatching  the  day  before.  Tne  same  day  (18lh,) 
the  first  tiding  and  removal  of  worms  were  made, 
by  the  ordinary  procedure,  amounting  to  about 
half  the  whole  product. 

19th.    Nearly  as  many  more  hatched. 

20tb.  A  few  more  obtained.  The  balance  of 
the  eggs  appearing  unproductive,  were  thrown 
away. 

At  the  hatching,  the  worms  were  distributed 
into  three  divisions,  so  as  to  make  them  come  to 
maturity  at  one  or  two  days  difference  of  time  be- 
tween the  several  portions.    This  plan  has  al- 

*  The  various  operations  which  are  here  slightly  al- 
luded to,  are  fully  described  in  the  treatise  on  rearing 
and  feeding  silk-worms,  translated  from  the  French,  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  from  page  468 
to  480.— Ed.  F.  R. 

,  t  The  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  original  arc 
marked  according  to  Reaumur;  in  this  translation, 
they  are  changed  to  the  equivalents  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.— £0.  F.  R. 


ways  been  found  convenient;' because  it  facilitalefl 
the  labors  of  the  last  days,  by  dividing  them,  and 
thus  requiring  fewer  laborers  and  less  haste,  and 
permitting  more  economy.  This  plan  is  very 
easy  to  put  in  practice,  as  the  silk- worms  accom- 
modate themselves  wonderfully  to  their  treatment. 
Their  growth  is  forwarded  or  retarded  at  pleasure, 
by  employing  more  or  less  heat,  and  more  or  less 
food,  without  danger  of  injuring  their  health  in 
the  least  In  resorting  to  this  plan,  however,  it 
must  not  be  neglected  to  keep  the  worms  of  each 
of  the  difi'erent  divisions  perfectly  equal  in  their 
condition,  in  order  that  the  several  moultings  of 
each  may  be  made  regularly  and  at  one  time. 

No  notice  will  here  be  taken  of  any  but  the  first 
division.  The  same  cares  were  given  to  the  two 
others,  and  the  like  results  were  produced. 

First  Age.— May  18ih.  The  first  day  of  the 
rearing,  the  silk-worms  were  lifted  al  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  by  means  of  young  shoots  of  wild 
(or  seedling)  mulberry.  In  this  day  they  also 
received  two  repasts  of  leaves  chopped  veiy 
small. 

19ih,  20th,  and  21st.  They  had  four  repasts, 
each  day. 

22d.  They  seemed  disposed  to  make  their  first 
moulting.  Still  a  repast  of  more  or  less  leaves, 
was  given.  ^ 

23d.  They  are  almost  all  in  their  dormant 
state.  To  hasten  to  that  state  the  more  backward 
ones,  a  few  more  leaves  were  given  to  them  at 
many  times  during  the  day. 

24th.  No  /bod  given.  In  the  morning,  some 
worms  already  awakened,  and  the  others  still  tor- 
pid. At  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  revi- 
ved in  great  numbers.  To-morrow  all  will  be 
awake. 

This  first  age,  which  has  lasted  7  days,  has 
been  very  fortunate.  Not  a  single  worm  has 
been  lost.  The  temperature  of  the  small  labora- 
tory has  been  kept  constantly,  by  means  of  fire, 
at  from  66  to  68  degrees. 

SiscoifD  Age. — May  25ih.  At  4  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  worms  afler  having  completed 
their  first  moulting  were  lifted  by  twigs  of  mul- 
berry of  somewhat  larger  s>ze,  and  changed  to  a 
larger  apartment.  At  10  o'clock  at  night,  they 
had  another  repast. 

26ih,  27lh,  and  28th.  They  devoured,  with 
avidity,  five  meals  each  day.  Their  health  is 
perfect.  Five  meals  were  given  for  ihe  purpose 
of  advancing  this  first  division  two  days  bc/bre  the 
second. 

29th.'  Agalp  five  meals,  but  less  copious.  The 
decrease  of  appetite  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
second  moultmg. 

30th.  The  worms  eat  very  little,  and  by  even- 
ing are  all  torpid. 

31st.  ^  They  revive,  with  facility. 

The  second  neriod  has  also  been'passed  through 
most  fortunately,  and  again  was  of  7  days'  dura- 
tion. The  litter  has  not  been  chancred  through 
this  age,  because  it  was  not  thick,  and  never  moist. 
The  leaves,  besides,  have  been  given  with  discre- 
tion, and  were  always  entirely  devoured.  As  yet 
there  are  no  worms  dead,  not  even  of  the  sick  and 
the  backvvard.  The  insects  have  continued  so 
lively  and  animated,  as  to  cause  good  hopes  of  the 
results.  The  temperature  has  continued,  without 
fire,  at  from  71  to  75  degrees. 

When  It  was  determined  to  hatch  more  than  7 
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ounces  of  egga^  the  design  was  to  reduce  iheni 
aAerwards  f o  the  product  of  5  ounces,  by  getting 
rid,  at  each  moulting,  of  the  worms  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  of  doubtful  health,  ft  was  believed  that 
there  would  be  leaves  for  no  more.  To-day,  after 
an  examination  of  resources,  and  of  the  nne  ap- 
pearance of  the  mulberry  trees,  it  was  decided  to 
throw  away  none  of  the  worms. 

Third  Agb. — June  Isf.  The  worms  com- 
menced their  third  age,  and  were  changed  to  the 
large  laboratory  in  two  hours  of  lime.  In  this 
new  locality,  at  noon,  the  temperature  was  73  de- 
grees without  fire.  This  first  day,  three  repasts 
only  were  given. 

2d.  The  weather  is  very  fine,  and  the  interior 
heat  was  75  degrees  at  half  after  7  o'clock  in  ihe 
morning.  At  4  in  the  evening  a  storm  occurred 
which  has  very  much  lowered'the  temperature. 

3rd.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  only  59  degrees.  The  worms 
then  have  experienced,  within  24  hours  a  diminu- 
tion of  16  degrees.  It  was  observed  that  they 
seemed  a  little  benumbed,  and  that  they  ate  the 


leaves  but  slowly.  Many  fires  have  been  light- 
ed, and  notwithstanding,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  thermometer  has  lowered  still  2^  degrees 
more.  Raining  all  the  day.  The  leaves  had 
been  gathered  wet,  but  they  had  not  been  given 
until  after  being  dried  upon  the  floor  of  a  high 
stage,  in  a  brisk  current  of  air.  N  otwithstanding 
all  these  evils,  the  worms  appeared  lively  enough 
at  the  last  meal,  at  9  o'clock  at  night. 

4th.  At  5,  A.  M.,  the  outer  air  was  cold,  and 
the  thermometer  indicated  55  degrees  in  the  labo- 
ratory. The  fires  have  been  quickened,  and  the 
temperature  was  raised,  in  two  hours,  to  62  de- 
grees. The  evening  was  milder.  The  worms 
are  well,  and  eat  wonderftilly. 

^th  and  6lh.  The  weather  fine,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  66  to  68  degrees  during  the  24  hours. 
The  worms  doing  as  well  as  is  possible. 

7th.  Rain  all  the  day.  The  leaves  ga\hered 
ivet,  but  dried  around  a  fire.  The  moulting, 
which  ought  to  have  taken  place  yesterday,  is  re- 
tarded by  the  humidity  of  the  weather.  The 
worms  are  becoming  torpid  but  slowly ;  yet  (hey 
have  had  all  the  day  from  C6  to  68  degrees  of 
heat,  by  aid  of  continual  fires. 

8th.  The  weather  fine  enough,  although  the 
sky  has  been  obscured  part  of  the  day.  Almost 
no  fire,  and  yet  the  temperature  all  day  has  been 
Irom  66  to  68  degrees.  The  worms  seem  to  be 
all  in  their,  dormant  state ;  still,  every  two  hours  a* 
lit! le  cut  leaves  given.  It  was  observed  at  the 
time  of  this  moulting,  as  in  the  preceding  years, 
that  there  w^re  a  few,  worms  which  did  not  l)ecome 
torpid,  and  which  wandered  over  the  leaves,  with- 
out eating.  Three  hundred  of  these  worms  have 
been  put,  for  experiment,  upon  a  little  shelf  to 
themselves.  Perhaps  some  curious  observations 
may  possibly  be  made  on  them. 

9th,  The  weather  very  fine,  and  the  worms 
in  the  best  state  of  health.  At  5,  P.  M.  ihcy  are 
almost  all  awakened.  The  temperature,  without 
lire,  has  been  constantly  from  68  to  71  degrees. 

The  third  age  then  nas  lasted  nine  days,  and 
has  been  sufiiciently  remarkable  for  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  weather,  and  still  more  for  the  vari- 
ations of  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  The 
moulting,  however,  has  been  very  good,  and  the 
vorms  do  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  other 


damage  than  being  one^or  two  days  retarded  ia 
their  progress  to  maturity. 

FocTKTH  Agxs.-- June  lOth.  At  10,  A.  M., 
the  worms  have  commenced  their  fourth  age. 
They  have  had  two  meals,  without  counting  in 
the  leaves  of  the  twigs  by  which  they  were  Iflted 
from  the  litter.  The  weather  superb.  The  ther- 
mometer has  risen  in  the  day  to  77  degrees,  and 
has  not  been  under  68,  without  fires.  Never  was 
there  a  better  promise  of  success. 

llih.  Wind  from  the  south,  very  strong.  StiH 
68  to  71  degrees  of  heat.  The  worms  increase  iti 
size  visibly,  and  still  go  on  well. 

12th.  The  thermometer  had  sunk  In  the  night 
to  62  degrees.  The  wind  is  very  cold.  The  fire 
in  the  chimney  has  been  lighted.  To-day  too 
many  leaves  have  been  given ;  the  worms  have 
not  eaten  all.  Orders  are  given  to  tlena  it  away, 
and  to  supply  food  less  abundantly. 

13th.  '1  he  worms  eat  heartily,  and  are^growing 
fast.  The  temperature  64  degrees  with  fire,  in 
the  morning;  and  from  noon,  66  to  68  degrees 
without  fire. 

I4ih.  Rainy  weather  all  the.  day.  The 
leaves  have  been  gathered  part  wet  and  part  dry. 
There  was  need  of  fire  to  keep  the  temperature 
up  to  64  degrees. 

15tb.  In  the  morning 62 degrees,  and  at  noea 
66.  Weather  gloomy.  The  state  of  the  worms 
shows  that  they  aie  about  to  make  their  last  moul- 
»ing.      . 

16tb.  Almost  all  the  worms  assumed  their  dor- 
mant state  in  the  course  of  this  day.  The  warm 
and  clear  weather  favors  their  sleep.  At  11  at 
night,  a  violent  storm  arose,  with  loud  thunder. 

l7ih.  The  worms  revive,  all  together.  The 
sky  is  clear,  the  air  hot  and  heavy  in  the  labora- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  win- 
dows, and  of  a  large  ventilator,  (^saupirail,}  the 
heat  could  not  be  reduced  below  75  degrees.  Up 
to  this  time  there  has  been  no  unpleasant  scent ; 
pet  sons  unaccustomed  to  the  air  of  a  laboratory, 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  odor  than 
that  spread  by  the  green  leaves  of  the  mulberry. 
The  fourth  age  has  been  finished,  and  perfectly, 
in  8  days.  The  worms  entered  and  revived  from 
tneir  last  moulting  very  equally.  At  this  moult- 
ing, there  were  fewer  wandering  worms,  by  halfj 
and  these  were  taken  out  and  thrown  away  imme- 
diately. To  this  time,  the  rearing  of  this  year 
presents  much  less  of  loss  than  in  aay  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  The  season  has  been  veryfavorabIe« 
Fifth  and  i-abt  agu.— June  18th.  Ail  the 
operations  of  changing  the  worms  to  fVesh  hur- 
dles have  been  completed  with  rapidity,  in  a  fine 
day  and  with  a  natural  temperature  of  73  degrees. 
They  have  seized  on  the  young'liranches  of  mul- 
berry with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

19th.  In  the  morning,  the  temperature  was  at 
66  degrees,  at  noon  71,  and  at  3  P.  M.,  75  de- 
grees. The  worms  have  h^d  to-day  four  meals 
and  have  c^aten  8  quintals*  of  leaves. 

20ih.  Cloudy;  71  degrees.  The  appetite  of 
the  worms  augments,  and  the  consumption  j[of  all 
of  the  three  divisions;  has  risen  to  10  quintala. 
The  rearing  goes  on  well. 

21st.  Weather  cold  and  gloomy.  Tempera- 
ture 62  degrees.  The  fires  have  been  lighted, 
and  have  increased  the  warmth  to  66  degrees. 


The  Paris  quiatal  is  100  lbs. 
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coDBumption  of  leaves  becoraea  enormous;  it 
aeen,  this  day,  about  20  quintals.   The  worms 


The  worms  have  had,  at  four  meals,  nearly  16 
quintals  of  leaves.  No  worms  dead,  nor  dying. 
22d.  The  sky  is  still  obscured,  and  the  weather 
continues  cold.  At  6  A.  M.  the  thermometer  in- 
dicated only  62  degrees,  notwilhstandinw  the  in- 
creased fires.  None  of  the  worms  which  have 
made  the  fourth  moulting  have  been  found  dead ;. 
and  there  are  some  dead  of  the  small  number 
which  did  not  then  fall  into  the  fourth  sleep.  All 
of  this  kind  are  thrown  away,  without  mercy 
The 
has  been 
are  in  good  appetite 

23d.  The  worms  are  in  the  most  ravenous 
state,  and  could  not  be  doing  better.  The  sun  re- 
appears, and  the  temperature  rises,  without  fire,  to 
71  degrees.  The  consumption  of  leaves  is  fright- 
ful. The  trees  are  stripped,  and  the  fear  o^  the 
leaves  fUillng  causes  me  much  uneasiness.  The 
expenditure  to-day  is  23  quintals.  The  windows 
remained  open  through  the  day.  Siill  no  bad 
odor.  We  have  not  cleaned  the  hurdles  since  the 
last  moulting,  but  it  will  be  dune  to-morrow,  not 
80  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  litter, 
which  is  but  of  little  thickness,  and  not  heated, 
but  to  give  the  worms  more  space,  as  they  lie 
very  thick. 

^th..  After  the  morning  meal,  the  worms  were 
removed,  and  the  litter  cleared  away.  There 
were  found  on  the  hurdles  very  lew  dead  worms. 
The  strongest  appetite  (freze^)  continues  still, 
but  less  violentlv,  especially  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, 18  quintals  of  leaves  have  been  devoured. 
The  number  of  mulberry  trees  yet  to  be  stripped 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  fear  of  a  want  of 
leaves  increases  every  hour. 

The  day  has  been  very  fine,  and  the  interior 
temperature  has  been  kept  to  71  and  73  decrees, 
the  windows  being  open  from  10  in  the  mommg  lo 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

25th.  This,  the  eighth  day  of  the  fif)h  age,  has 
been  very  fine.  The  temperature  still  71  to  73 
degrees.  The  appetite  of  the  worms  slackens 
progressively,  and  the  fear  of  there  being  want  of 
Iboa  is  much  lessened.  I'here  still  remain  37 
large  trees  to  strip.  ^The  consumption  13  quin- 
tals. It  is  already  observed,  with  pleasure,  that 
the  worms  are  disposed  to  spin.  They  exhibit  all 
the  signs  of  their  maturity  being  near.  They  will 
doubtless  climb  in  two  days.  We  must  to-mor- 
row fix  the  iskggots  of  broom,  (or  hedge  for  them 
to  spin  in.) 

26th.  The  brightness  and  heat  of  the  day  yes- 
terday have  much  hastened  the  maturity  of  the 
worms.  These  circumstances  will  advance,  by  a 
day,  the  term  of  their  career.  There  were  found 
many  of  them  thid  morning  which  had  already 
quitted  their  litter,  and  had  climbed  even  to  the 
ceiling.  After  the  meal  at  10  A.  M.  there  is  a 
general  movement  on  all  the  hurdles ;  the  worms 
run  here  and  there,  searching  for  support.  There 
can  be  no  mistake ;  they  are  ready  to  mount,  and 
this  is  especially  the  moment  of  delight  to  the 
amateur  culturist.  Four  persons  are  engaged  im- 
mediately in  placing  the  branches  of  broom  upon 
the  highest  shelf,  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
the  most  forward  worms  from  all  the  hurdles  be- 
low. This  operation  will  not  cease  until  all  the 
shelves  are  thus  prepared.  As  fast  as  the  broom 
is  placed,  the  worms  climb  to  it  with  a  degree  of 
haste  which  I  have  never  before  remarked.    This 


labor  is  finished  at  5  in  the  evening,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  worms  are  already  mounted.  The 
weather  changed  towards  noon.  The  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  at  6  o'clock  a  storm  oc- 
curred, accompanied  by  loud  claps  of  thunder, 
which  operated  to  slacken  the  climbing  of  the 
worms,  but  caused  not  the  slightest  derangement 
to  the  labors  of  those  already  on  the  broom.  The 
consumption  of  leaves  still  diminished ;  and  no 
fear  remains  of  any  scarcity. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  quantities  of 
leaves  used,  and  which  have  been  stated  for  the 
latter  days,  were  consumed  by  tlie  whole  mass  of 
worms  of  all  the  three  divisions.     With  all  the  de- 
sire to  do  so,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  sepa- 
rately  the  quantity  eaten  by  each  division ;  and 
the  statement  made,  of  their  joint  consumption^ 
is  only  to  establish  a  fact  which  should  warn  all 
persons,  beforehand,  of  the  enormous  provision  of 
leaves  which  must  be  made  for  the  last  age. 

27th.  On  this,  the  forty-first  day,  and  the  last, 
of  the  rearing,  the  worms  of  the  first  division  are 
all  lodged  in  the  cabins  made  by  the  placing  of  the 
broom,  and  ihey  are  actively  engaged  in  spinning 
their  cocoons.  The  other  two  divisions  are  foU 
fbwing  near,  to  the  like  successful  end. 

I  leave  for  a  time,  sir,  my  wonderful  spinners  to 
their  labors,  and  in  a  continuation  of  my  letter, 
which  will  not  be  long  in  coming,  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  you  the  product  of  this  rearing,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  it  has  caused  me  to  make;  and 
I  will  speak  to  you  of  the  progress  of  the  planting 
of  mulberries  in  our  couniry,Teaving  the  evidence 
of  results  to  show  the  advantages  which  the  peo- 
*^e  of  Aveyron  can  draw  from  this  culture. 

Amaks  Carrieh. 
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ESTIMATES 


OF  THE  EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT  OF  AN  ACTUAX. 
REARING  OF  SILK-WORMS. 

[The  following  article  is  not  less  interesting  than 
the  preceding,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  It  presents  a  statement,  in  detail, 
of  the  expense  and  profits  of  an  actual  rearing  of 
a  brood  of  silk-worrtTs — and  not  merely,  like  such 
as  has  been  so  oAen  published  in  this  country, 
an  estimate  of  what  the  writer  either  supposes  in 
advance  of  facts,  or  wishes  his  readers  to  believe, 
vxmld  be  the  cost  and  profit  of  operations  yet  to  be 
performed,  and  of  which  the  value  fs  yet  to  be 
tested.  Such  a  mode  of  estimate  may  show  any 
desired  result,  and  therefore  they  may  be  had  of 
any  desired  amount  in  American  publications,  and 
offering  from  $100  to  $1000  of  returns  from  the 
mulberry  leaves  of  an  acre,  to  be  fed  to  silk-worms. 
The  estimate  of  M.  Carrier  may  also  be  very  in- 
correct in  the  general  result  shown.  But  even  if 
so,  he  has  exhibited  the  facts  and  stated  the  prices 
which  furnish  his  premises ;  and  if  the  valuations 
are  wrong,  the  error  may  be  corrected,  or  made 
such  as  the  reader  may  admit  as  certain,  and  the 
product  be  then  calculated  according  to  the  change 
of  the  grounds  of  calculation.    And  though  we 
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confide  fully  in  the  correctness  of  M.  Carrier's 
estimates  for  the  countiy  in  which  his  labors  were 
peHbrmed,  they  are  necessarily  unsuited  in  several 
respects  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States, 
in  genera),  or  Virginia  in  particular.  This  detracts 
nothing  from  the  value  of  his  practice  and  opinions; 
but  wiJJ  require  to  be  made  by  (he  American  read- 
er some  allowances  in  the  data,  which  of  course 
will  affect  the  result.  Thus,  the  prices  stated  for 
labor  are  much  too  low  for  this  country.  Those 
for  white  mulberry  plants  are  very  low,  in  money- 
price,  compared  to  those  now  given  here  for  the 
muUicauKs  mulberry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  white  mulberry,  for  the  first  five 
years  of  its  growth,  costs  more  than  thrice  the  pur- 
chase-money; and  the  rent  of  land  in  France  is  ten- 
fold more  costly  than  that  of  equal  quality  in  Vir- 
ginia, fiut  all  these  differences  of  circumstances, 
though  they  should  be  duly  considered  and  allowed 
for,  are  not  in  the  least  objectionable.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purposes,  and  profits,  if  a  certain  amount 
of  labor,  of  land,  of  ibod,  &o.,  can  produce  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  silk  at  Rodez;  for  our  climate  is 
better  for  silk-culture,  and  therefore,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  means  will  produce  equal,  if  not 
still  more  valuable  results. — Ed.  F.  R.] 

VIFTH  LETTER   FROM  M.  AMAHS  CARRIER,  TO 

M.  BONAFOUS. 

TnniUted  for  Uie  Fsnnera*  Register. 

jRodex,  July  6th,  1833. 

I  have  presented  to  you,  in  my  letter  of  the  30th 
of  last  month,  the  principal  circumstances  of  my 
rearing  of  silk- worms  of  this  year.  I  propose  now 
to  show  you  what  profits  f  should  already  have  re- 
aliaeed  therefrom,  iff  had  been  willmg  to  forego  that 
to  be  derived  from  the  winding  of  my  cocoons. 

By  July  2d,  the  worms  of  idi  the  three  divisions 
[as  stated  in  the  preceding  letter,]  were  fixed  on 
the  hedge.  The  backward  worms  ivere  but  very 
few ;  and,  with  some  care,  cocoons  were  obtained 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  worms. 

On  the  8th,  four  persons  were  employed  in  gath- 
ering the  cocoons  from  the  broom  which  had  re- 
ceived the  worms  of  the  advanced  division.  This 
labor  occupied  the  whole  day. 

On  the  10th  and  12ih,  respectively,  the  same 
persons  performed  the  like  operation  for  the  two 
later  divisions.  There  were  found  on  the  broom  a 
▼ery  lew  dead  worms,  of  the  kind  called  capelans 
in  the  south,  because  of  their  black  color.  I  shall 
^ive  hereaAer  the  reason  of  this  rare  fact. 

On  each  day  of  gathering,  the  cocoons  were 
weighed  with  minute  precision.  The  weights 
nvere  as  follows : 

July  8th,  1st  division,  356  lbs. 

10th,  2d    do  292 

12ih,  3d    do  280 


Total,  928  lbs. 

The  cocoons  collected  were  placed  upon  the 
■ame  hurdles  which  had  served  for  the  feeding, 
(but  after  having  been  cleaned  and  again  covered 
with  paper.)  T&y  occupied  six  shelves  of  27  feet 
Jong,  and  4  broad.    The  thickness  of  the  cocoons 


was  about  three  inches.  It  is,  as  I  was  toM,  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  them,  by  preventing  their 
being  heated,  which  happens  when  they  are  heap- 
ed. These  cocoons  have  been  examined,  with  the 
greatest  aueniion,  by  experienced  connoisseurs.  It 
results  from  this  verification,  that  they  are  of  very 
equal  sizes,  almost  all  depressed  around  the 
centre,  and  well  furnished  with  silk  to  the  extre- 
mities, a  circumstance  very  favorable  to  a  good 
winding ;  in  pressing  them  between  the  fingers, 
there  was  some  diflKulty  to  indent  them.  Their 
color  is  of  the  whiteness  of  snow,  and  their  texture 
extremely  fine.  Taken  at  hazard,  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  hurdles,  it  was  found  that  it  took  2(^ 
cocoons  to  weigh  a  pound.* 

1  will  observe  to  you,  sir,  and  I  shall  do  it  with 
pride,  that  we  have  already  arrived  at  equalling  in 
products  the  modeUrearings  of  Count  Dandolo. 
We  have  obtained  123^  pounds  of  cocoons  from 
the  ounce  of  eggs ;  and,  according  to  the  tables 
which  accompanied  his  excellent  work,  his  crop, 
in  each  of  these  years,  barely  reached  121  pounds 
from  the  ounce  of  eggs. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  believethat  we  shall  be  always 
equally  ftivored ;  for  1  think,  and  ought  therefore 
to  say,  that  many  fortunate  circumstances  con- 
curred at  this  time,  to  cause  such  success.  These 
were,  the  fine  weather,  and  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  leaves  for  the  one  part,  and  for 
the  other,  the  favorable  position  of  the  new  labo* 
ratory,  the  increase  of  currents  of  air,  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  the  hurdles,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
management  better  understood  than  formerly. 

Klsewhere,  however,  still  better  products  have 
been  obtained;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  in- 
form you  of  a  rearing  made  in  this  department,  of 
which  the  result  proves  that  we  are  very  favora- 
bly situated  to  profit  by  silk-culture.  Madame 
Loirette,  of  Millau,  has  raised  this  spring  ihe  silk- 
worms proceeding  from  5  ounces  of  eggs;  and  has 
obtained  700  pounds  of  cocoons,  or  140  pounds  to 
the  ounce.  This  lady,  whose  intelligence  and  zeal 
are  already  properly  appreciated,  has  a  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of^  the  country,  for  the  good  exam- 
ple she  has  ofiered,  in  makmg,  every  year,  very 
careful  and  well  conducted  rearings  of  silk-worms. 

I  now  reach  the  essential  part  of  my  letter,  to 
that  whioh  will  fix,  I  doubt  not,  the  attention  of 
my  countrymen. 

Afler  being  satisfied  that  mulberry  trees  can 
prosper  in  our  country,  and  that  the  climate  is  fa- 
vorable to  raising  silk-worms,  the  capital  object  of 
the  proprietor  is  to  know  what  expense  will  be  re- 
quisite for  him  to  incur,  in  undertaking  this  cul- 
ture, and  what  are  the  profits  which  he  may  ex- 
pect to  obtain.  To  fix  this  properly,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  estimate.  Mine  will  be  here 
presented. 

In  1829,  the  seventh  year  of  my  planiinff,  I 
showed,  (in  a  note  addressed  to  you,  Sept.  15in,) 
that  the  clear  profit  of  my  rearing  silk- worms  at 
that  time,  had  been  33^  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal employed  for  the  purchase  and  planting  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  the  use  of  manure,  rent  and  til- 
lage of  the  land.    Now  I  shall  make  the  account 


*  This  great  weight,  as  well  as  the  length  of  all  tiie 
ages  of  the  wonnSi  prove  that  they  were  of  a  larger 
kind  than  the  common ;  and,  as  we  believe,  less  pro- 
fitable.—£i>.  F.  R. 
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lor  the  eleventh  year  since  beginning  the  planta- 
tions. 

The  piece  of  land  where  my  mulberry  trees  are 
planted,  is  at  the  gates  of  Rodez,  and  devoted, 
these  thirteen  years,  to  the  culture,  as  a  nursery, 
of  all  kinds  of  trees,  for  fruit  and  ornament,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  80,000.  The  size  is  about 
three  hectares.  The  part  occupied  by  the  mul- 
berry trees  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  surface.*  For  the  sake  of  proper 
order  and  arrangement  in  the  plantations,  and  to 
regulate  things  so  that  the  mulberry  trees  intended 
to  produce  leaves  for  feeding  shall  not^in  any  man- 
ner injure  the  trees  of  the  nursery,!  I  have  enclosed 
this  property  by  a  road  of  three  metres  [10  feel.]  in 
width,  planted  on  both  sides,  with  a  row  of  dwarf 
mulberrle8,standing  at  three  feet  distance  from  each 
other.  This  road  forms  straight  lines  firom  one  cor- 
ner to  another.  All  the  irregular  parts  lying  outside 
of  this  great  quadrangle  [formed  by  the  road,]  are 
also  set  in  mulberry  trees.  I  have  also  planted 
upon  a  point  exposed  to  the  south,  125  standard 
mulberry  trees,}  which  are  in  five  lines,  and  fjfleen 
ieet  apart  Some  other  trees,  which  also  are  stand- 
ards, separate  the  several  compartments  of  the  in- 
terior or  the  nursery. 

£stimate.    Expenses  of  every  kind. 


fraucs.  c. 


225  Standard  mulberry  trees  at 
Planting  and  manuring  the  225 

trees  at 
450  dwarf^trees  on  the  borders, 

or  separate, 
135  dwarf-trees  disposed  in  a 

hedge, 
Planting  and  manuring  the  585 

dwarS  at 
2,500  plants  in  seed-bed,  the 

1000  at 
Their  planting, without  monure, 
Culture,  40  days'  work  a  year, 

and  for  11  years,  440,  at 
Rent  of  a  halt-hectare  of  ground 

Jbr  11  years,  by  the  year,       100 

Total  expenses, 


firancg.  een. 
225 


0  75        168  75 
30        135 


30 


40  50 


60        333 

20  50 

100 

1  50        660 


1,100 
2,812  25 


Not  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pkmtations 
which  are  embraced  in  this  estimate,  are  of  trees  of 
three,  four,  and  five  years  old ;  and  one-third  of  the 
trees,  at  least,  have  not  been  stripped  this  year, 
particularly  a  young  coppice  of  1500  dwarflmul- 
oerry  trees,  grafted  not  long  since.  1  ihmk,  aHer 
these  considerations,  that  it  is  just,  for  fixing  the 
exact  income  of  1833,  to  deduct  from  the  above 
expense,  ihat  of  the  culture  and  rent  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  trees  of  which  the  leaves  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  production  of  the  co- 
coons.   In  this  case,  the  sum  total  of  2,812  tV^t 


•  The  hectare  is  not  quite  21  English  or  American 
acres;  therefore  the  whole  piece  of  land  was  about  7j 
acres,  and  the  part  in  mulberry  trees,  14-  acres.— Ed 
F-R. 

t  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  tht  t  it  is  of  the  white 
mulberry  that  M.  Carrier  speaks;  the  leaves  of  which 
are  not  plucked  for  feeding,  nor  cannot  be,  with  safety 
to  the  trees,  until  after  the  trees  are  five  years  old.— 
Ed,  F.  R.  ' 

X  A  hauU  Hge,  that  is,  intended  to  growto  full  or  na- 

.  tural  size,  instead  of  being  confined  and  dwarfed  by 

close  planting,  or  other  means.— Ed.  F.  R. 


francs,  will  he  reduced  to  less  than  2000.  How- 
ever, it  is  this  last  sum  which  I  have  taken  as  the 
basis  of  my  operation.  If  I  do  not  count,  in  the 
general  addhion  of  expenses,  the  interest  of  the 
sums  advanced  each  year,  nor  the  rent  of  the  lo- 
cality for  the  feeding,'it  is  because  I  have  been 
largely  indemnified  by  the  result  of  the  preceding^ 
redrings,  and  by  the  crops  of  vegetables  of  ever3i 
kind,  cultivated  between  the  rows  of  mulberry 
trees. 

Let  us  now  see  the  product  of  the  rearing,  and 
compare  the  revenue  of  this  year  with  the  ex- 
penses afready  incurred. 

The  9^8  lbs.  of  cocoons,  might  have  been  sold, 
for  cash,  according  to  usage,  at  1  franc  50  cen- 
times    -  -  -  -  1,392.00 
Deduct  the  expenses  of  rearing,  viz. : 
62  days'  work  of  a  ipan,  at  1.50,    93.00 
33       do.    of  a  woman,  at    75     24.75 
16      do.    of  a  child,  at        50       8. 
4  sacks  of  charcoal             1.50       6 
Pit-coal     -            -            -              8 
Lights       -            -            -              2 
Loss  of  broom  to  form  the 
cabins,  and  of  which  the 
rubbish  served  to  feed 
the  fires             -            -           20 
Paper    and    other    small 
charges             -           -           10 


Total  expenses 


171.75 


Net  product  fr.  1220.25* 

This  sum  of  1,220  i^^  francf?,  obtained,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  my  planting,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  capital  of  2000  francs,  is  equal  to  an  in- 
terest of  60  per  cent.  And  even  if  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  2820  yVi>  francs  be  counted  as  the  capi- 
tal, the  interest  will  still  be  above  40  per  cent. 

It  should  be  observed  moreover  that  this  plan- 
tation gives  product  in  the  five  years  less  consider- 
able, in  truth,  [than  will  be  the  average  product,] 
but  which  will  progressively  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  without  the  expenses  being 
increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

Such  results,  (obtained  at  Rodez,  a  point  of  the 
department  where  the  climate  is  severe  enough, 
and  the  temperature  very  variable,)  appear  to  me, 
as  I  have  said  before,  of  a  kind  to  command  the 
attention  of  all  the  proprietors  of  land  proper  for 
this  culture.  Indeed,  I  ask  of  you,  sir,  what 
other  branch  of  ngricultural  industry  ofiers  to  the 
cultivators  such  great  profits  ? 

I  will  add  some  of  the  observations  which  I 
have  b^en  able  to  make  upon  my  three  last  rear-, 
ings  of  silk- worms. 

I.  At  each  period  of  the  life  of  the  worms, 
there  are  to  be  observed  some  that  are  not  dis- 
posed to  moult.  These  arc  of  two  kinds;  the 
first  are  swollen,  larger  than  the  ordinary  worms  ; 
their  color  is  livid  and  shining;  they  are  almost 
always  extended  upon  the  litter,  without  making 
the  least  movement;  however,  when  food  is  given, 
they  climb  upon  it,  and  eat  a  little.  The  others, 
to  the  contrary,  are  meager,  thin,  and  wrinkled 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  body;  they  remain  at- 
tached to  the  point  of  the  hurdle  which  they  oc- 
cupy, keepinfftheir  heads  raised,  and  moving  them 
continually.  Their  muzzle  is  very  pointed.  These 

•  Or  $227.65,  the  franc  being  98  ^j^  cents.—En. 
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two  kinds  of  worora  seem  to  be  suffering  under 
some  disease  which  obstructs  their  nioulting. 
There  perish  a  number  at  each  lime  ibr  nioulting. 
Three  hundred  of  these,  were  separated  this  year, 
at  the  third  moulting,  and  placed  apart  lor  obser- 
vation. It  resulted  From  this  trial,  that  more  than 
halt"  of  them  could  not  moult,  and  were  dead  in  a 
few  days.  The  large  and  shining  ones  died  of  the 
gras,  or  yelhwaj  and  the  others  became  contmict- 
ed  and  shortened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Their 
bulk  diminished  more  than  half,  and  they  were 
soon  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Among  these 
sick  worms  which  got  through  the  difficulties  of  this 
moulting,  many  sunk  under  the  fourth;  and  none 
made  any  other  than  bad  cocoons.  From  this 
fact,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  present  incontesta- 
ble, I  conclude  confidently,  that  it  is  best  to  hatch 
at  least  one-fourth  more  worms  than  you  intend 
to  rear.  By  this  means,  you  can  rid  yoursell)  at 
the  diflerent  moultingrg,  of  all  the  backward  worms 
which  consume  uselessly  much  of  the  leaves 
and  cause  infinite  tfouble  m  attempting  to  equalize 
them  with  those  more  advanced.  For  several 
years.  I  have  been  usin^  this  method  with  success. 
To  put  it  in  practice,  it  only  requires  at  each 
moulting  a  day's  labor  of  an  experienced  hand, 
who  picks  them  out  and  throws  them  away.  This 
little  expense  is  well  paid  lor. 

II.  It  is  best  to  keep  an  empty  hurdle  ready  ibr 
the  moment  at  which  the  worms  are  ready  to  be- 
^in  to  spin  their  cocoons.  This  practice  has  two 
jjreat  advantages.  At  first,  that  of  allowing  the 
laggots  of  broom  to  be  fixed  at  the  first  sign  of 
the  climbing  of  the  worms,  and  of  its  being  done 
with  care,  without  the  fear  of  seeing  the  worms 
crushed  under  ihe  unskilful  hands  of  the  opera- 
tors; and  of  cleaning  them  more  conveniently  and 
thoroughly  than  when  they  are  upon  the  shelf  on 
which  are  formed  the  cabins:  then,  these  boughs, 
which  ought  always  to  be  put  on  the  upper  hur- 
dJe,  arc  oesUned  to  receive  the  wornis  from  the 
lower  shelves,  which  anticipate  by  some  hours,  or 
even  a  whole  day,  the  general  climbing.  This 
process  also  permits  you,  before  placing  the 
broom  on  the  edges  of  all  the  hurdles,  to  wait  un- 
til the  greater  portion  show  a  disposition  to  climb. 
When  this  moment  comes,  they  are  taken  from 
the  shelf  next  below,  and  are  placed  on  the  high- 
est which  has  t>cen  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
This  hurdle  is  cleansed,  the  broom  is  put  on  it,  and 
the  worms  from  the  next  one  t>elow  are  removed 
to  it,  and  so  on,  whatever  mav  be  the  number. 
In  this  manner,  the  lowest  hurdle  remains  vacant, 
and  ought  to  be  furnished  with  boughs  to  receive 
from  the  upper  hurdles  the  backward  worms 
which  do  not  climb  for  24  or  36  hours  at  the  la- 
test*  By  this  process,  the  worms  are  not  put  un- 
der (he  cabins  until  they  are  ready  to  spin;  the 
hedge  is  (ben  covered  with  worms  in  a  little  time, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  those  which 
remain  cannot  find  a  place  there,  you  must  has- 
ten to  reroovetbem,  to  prevent  their  sufiering  from 
the  &thof  (hose  which  first  climbed  up.  It  is  to 
this  method  of  proceeding,  sir,  that  1  attribute  the 
great  advantage  1  have  had,  this  year,  of  finding 
very  few  worms  called  capelans.  This  fact  is  ea- 
sily exphiined,  by  the  worms  which  climbed  first 
bemg  healthy  and  vigorous,  while  among  the 
backward  are  found  a  cenain  number  which  have 
scarcely  strength  to  climb  the  hedge,  where  they 
perish  without  ability  to  begin  thdr  work. 


II F.  In  the  twelve  renringa  I  have  made,  I  have 
not  found  a  single  worm  dead  of  mmcardin. 
Our  climate  seems  fitted  to  remove  from  us  the 
danger  of  this  terrible  scourge,  which,  in  warmer 
climates  not  uofrequenily  destroys  whole  laborato- 
ries. I  ought  to  tell  you,  however,  that  having 
been  in  the  habit,  for  two  or  three  years,  of  open- 
ing all  the  cocoons  Intended  for  propagation, 
whenever  the  butterfly  failed  to  come  out,  I 
have  found  from  ten  to  twelve  which  enclosed  a 
worm  in  the  state  of  disease  called  muscardin,  or 
dragee, 

IV.  Wishing  to  examine,  myself,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  retard  sufficiently  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  so  as  also  to  retard  the  rearing,  in  years 
when  foliage  is  backward,  1  made  this  year  the 
following  experiment :  On  the  same  day  that  the 
eggs  were  put  in  the  chamber  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  19  degrees,  I  had  a  small  number  pla- 
ced on  a  marble  table,  without  anything  inter- 
yening  but  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  This  table  was 
m  a  room  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  re- 
mained open  a  large  part  of  the  day,  the  tempera- 
ture varying  from  7  to  18  degrees.  The  eggs  so 
placed,  have  fully  answered  the  object,  and  the 
worms  were  hatched  four  days  after  those  whieh 
had  been  warmed  artificially.  They  have  been, 
reared  seperately,  without  much  care,  and  have 
succeeded  well.  This  experiment  seems  to  me 
to  prove  two  things :  first,  as  I  have  already  often 
said,  that  worms  hatched  spontaneously  yield 
good  products  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  are  very 
lew  means  to  impede,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
hatching  when  the  proper  season  arrives,  unless 
by  a  procedure  extraordinary,  and  always  unceih 
tain ;  for  example,  by  means  of  ice-houses.  Is  it 
not  to  be  feared  that  infecundiiy  of  the  eggs  will 
be  produced  by  exposure  in  such  a  place  for  a  long 
time?  It  is  not  the  cold  exactly,  that  I  would 
mostly  fear,  because  in  the  winter  of  1829  and 
1830,  the  greater  portion  of  my  eggs  for  propaga- 
tion were  placed  in  a  chamber,,  where  the  ther- 
mometer descended  more  than  once  to  16  degrees 
below  fireezing;  and  another  small  quantity  which 
was  left  attached  to  the  borders  of  the  shelves^ 
where  the  moths  had  laid  them,  was  exposed  to  a 
degree  of  cold  as  much  as  2  degrees  below  0,  during 
the  most  rigorous  days  of  that  memorable  winter; 
and,  would  you  believe  it  sir  1  all  these  eggs  hatch- 
ed well  and  produced  fine  looking  worms. 

I  shall  have  still  farther  observations  to  present 
to  you,  but  think  it  lime  to  end  my  present  letter. 
In  my  next,  I  will  tell  you  of  our  perplexities  in 
winding,  and  our  efforts  to  overcon^e  4hem.  I 
will  also  keep  you  informed  of  the  progress  of  our 
mulberry  plantations,  and  you  will  be  convinced, 
sir,  by  my  communications,  that  if  we  have  had 
to  struggle  for  a  long  time  against  vexatious  pre- 
judices, they  are  on  the  eve  of  disappearing  from 
our  department.  Private  interests, 'besides,  will 
be  the  most  able  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  a 
culture  which  produces  so  much  for  my  country. 

Amans  Carrikr- 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  statement  com- 
plete, for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  hove  not  the 
2nd  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  an  extract 
will  be  taken  from  IVl.  Carricr^s  sixth  letter,  which 
was  therein  gi^'cn  at  length. 
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1.  <<  The  proprietor  who  wishes  to  occupy  a  plan- 
tation of  mulberry  trees,  supposing  he  had  already 
at  his  disposal  a  quantity  equal  to  those  which  I 
stripped  last  spring  and  in  the  same  conditioni 
(that  is)  producing  160  quintals  of  leaves  at  4  fr. 
the  quintal — well  1  this  proprietor  could  have 
obtained  from  half  a  hectare  of  ground  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  cultivating  the  trees, 
a  revenue  of  640  fr.  or.  920  fr,  for  each  aeteree. 
composed  oF  640  square  fathoms. 

2.  The  person  who  would  have  bought  this  quan- 
tity of  leaves  to  devote  himself  only  to  the  raising 
of  silk-worms,  would  have  had  (as  I  did)  928 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  would  have  sold  them  at 
rfr.  60  c.  a  jjound,  according  to  the  price  of  that 
time :  this  sale  would  have  produ- 
ced,       -        -        -        -        - 

Deduction  of  expenses,  purchase) 
of  about  8  ounces  of  eggs  at  3 
fr.        -        -        -     24lr.  OOc 

Expense  of  all  kind  for  the  man- 
agement,       -        -     171  76 

Price  of  160  quintals  of  leaves  at 
4  fr.        -        -        -     640  00 

Rent  of  the  room,        -     60  00  _ 

His  part  of  the  profits  for  40  days  at- 
tendance,       ....       496      26 
S,  ThB  fiiatew^  (or  recler)  who  bu^sthe^oi^oons, 

obtains  a  quantity  of  silk  equal  to  mme,  and  sells  it 

in  the  same  manner,         -        -        l,868fr.  66c. 

He  draws  from  the  remains,        -        116      00 


l,392fr.  OOc. 


896      76 


Total, 


-    1,983      S5 

IS 


It  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  th.<^ 
sum  as  the  cost  of  928  pounds  of 
cocoons  at  1  fr.  60  c.  I  i  Ase 

l,392fr.  OOc.  >  ^»^^ 

Expenses  of  the  filature, 


86 


263      86    J 


Clear  gain  of  the  reder, 


327      70 


4.  The  laborer,  with  a  family,  takes  for  his  share 
the  remains  of  this  filature,  employs  his  wife  and 
children  to  prepare  and  wind  the  low  and  different 
qualities  of  silk,  which  are  in  much  request  and 
readily  sold.  These  products  can  be  valued,  nfler 
Slaving  received  all  the  suitable  work,  165fr.  OOc. 
Deduction  for  the  purchase  of  (hei 

first  materials,        -       50fr.  OOc.  I    on      oo 
Hand  work,  although  gained  by  the  ; 

family,  _  -        -        -    30  00.   J 


Profit,  without  including  his  work  al- 
ready paid,        .        -        -        - 


86      00 


A  simple  recapitulation  will  make  the  result 
better  undeGstood  than  this  division  of  the  labor, 
which  division  certainly  agrees,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  taste  or  situation  of  persons  who  neither 
wish,  nor  are  able,  to  undertake  all  parts  of^  the 
business. 

The  land  owner  who  sells  160  quin- 
tals of  leaves  at  4  fr.  receives,  640fr.  OOc. 
The  person  who  buys  them  and  man- 
ages ihe  raising  of  worms,  gains, 
The  reelcr  who  takes  charge  of  the 
cocoons,  winds  them,  and  receives 
lor  his  labor,        -        -         -    ^   -  337 


The  laborer  who  works  up  the  re- 
mains does  the  labor  /or  30  fr.  and 
gains  besides,      .        .        .        - 


86      00 


Sum  equal  to  the  total  profit  which  I 
have  made  by  the  union  of  all  these 
operations,        ....    1,648 


95 


49€r      26 


Equal  to  8288 

The  position  of  Rodez,  in  the  south  of  France, 

(though  farther  north  than  silk  has  heretofore  been 
generally  or  usually  cultivated,)  may  induce  the 
opinion  that  the  climate  agrees  with  its  latitude,  and 
that  the  culturist  in  Virginia  would  be  less  advanta- 
geously situated.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  our 
climate  is'  better  for  silk  than  that  of  any  part  of 
Franee,  and  very  far  superior  to  that  of  Rodez. 
For  more  full  evidence  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
latter,  we  will  add  an  extract  translated  from  ano- 
ther French  writter,  M.  Huzard,  who  cites  this 
statement  of  M.  Carrier's,  and  maintains  that  the 
position  of  Rodez  is  as  cold  as  that  of  even  the 
northern  parts  of  France,  the  fitness  of  which  for 
silk-culture  be  was  adducing  facts  and  arguments 
to  maintain.    His  words  are  these : 

''  I  will  cite,  on  this  head,  a  new  culturist,  under 
a  climate  which,  comparatively,  and  because  of 
the  great  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  much  more  rude  than  the  climates  of  the 
north,  [of  France,]  and  which  consequently  ought 
to  be  more  disadvantageous  to  silk- worms  and  to 
mulberry  trees," 

The  writer  then  copies  the  statement  of  profits 
given  just  above,  and  adds.  '^  I  ask  if  this  is  not 
a  great  product,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  at- 
tempting to  obtain  the  like.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  will  object  that  M.  A  mans  Carrier  is  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  in  a  climate  more  favorable 
than  the  central  and  northern  parts.  The  climate 
of  Rodez  is  a  rude  climate,  and  one  much  more 
disadvantageous,  certainly,  than  that  of  Par\s." 


From  tha  Kew  England  F  «nner. 
PROPAGATING    PEAR   TRECS    FROM    ROOTS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Van  Moms. 

I  now  propagate  for  myself  and  intimate  friends, 
the  most  choice  varieties  [of  pears,]  which  I  ob- 
tain by  means  of  the  roots.  Not  a  single  one  faila, 
in  this  new  process.  It  is  immaterial  in  what 
manner  they  are  set  out.  This  method  was  dis- 
covered accident ly,  in  consequence  of  some  roots, 
on  which  I  intended  to  graft  other  kinds  of  pears, 
being  thrown  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
little  earth,  to  preserve  them  until  need  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  were  lost  sight  of  and  fbrgoi- 
ten  until  the  next  spring,  when  all  of  them  sent 
up  stocks,  which,  in  the  autumn,  were  as  tall  as 
those 'raised  from  the  seed,  of  two  year's  growth. 
They  can  be  set  out  in  the  spring  as  well  as  au- 
tumn. If  I  had  sooner  known  this  method,  I 
should  not  have  lost  a  eingib  one  of  my  new 
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▼firieties  of  pears, — for    roots  couM  have  been  I  were  equal,  each  having  ten  roembere.     Whui  ifl 


taken  from  all  ihe  kinds,  in  my  large  plantation, 
at  the  time  of  its  desi ruction. 

Such  roots  should  be  selected  as  have  one  or 
more  terminal  fibres,  and  those  that  are  often  cut 
off,  or  lef\  in  the  earth,  when  a  tree  is  transplant- 
ed, succeed  well.    They  cannot  be  too  small,  but 
should  not  be  larger  than  the  finger.  The  wounds 


^  likely  to  be  our  rank  in  comparison  to  New  York^ 
under  the  census  soon  to  be  taken,  embracing  a 
period  of  filly  years?  She  will  have  exceeded  her 
forty  members,  whilst  our  state  will  retain,  or 
barely  exceed,  her  original  ten.  What  a  startling 
contrast !  Yet,  in  point  of  territory,  North  Caroii- 
na  has  her  filiy  thousand  five  hundred  square 


at  the  lai^  ends  of  the  roots  should  be  covered  miles,  whilst  New  York  only  exceeds  it  by  two 

ivith     BnmP.     P^miVIAitinn.     tn    nrntt^g**     thom     am    irk  l  thnnaanA    r%nt»  Kiin/lpArl  nnA    tiuAnfvr.AirA  At    <K^ 


with  some  composition,  to  protect  them,  as  in 
graAing.    They  must  be  set  out  obliquely. 


MBMOlftlAI.  Ot  THE  INTERNAL  ISfPROVE- 
MENT  CONTENTION  TO  THE  GENEIIAIi  AS- 
SEMBLY   OF   NOBTH    CAROLINA* 

3h  ihe  Honotabli, 

Tk€  General  Aasernbly  of  N.  Carolina, 

The  undersigned  have  been  deputed  a  commit- 
tee to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  memorial, 
expressive  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens,  recent- 
ly assembled  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  in  convention, 
upon  the  important  subject  of  improving  the  in- 
lemaf  condition  of  the  state.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  we  feel  well  assured  of  receiving  a  fa- 
vorable hearing,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  nume- 
rous and  patriotic  body  whose  views  we  are  espe- 
pecially  charged  to  present,  as  'from  the  subject, 
which  addresses  itself  so  powerfully  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  high  trust  of  guarding  (he  interest  and 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  common  country. 

What  is  ihe  present  condition  of  the  state? 
What  its  means  for  improvement  ?  And  in  what 
way  are  these  means  to  be  most  effectually  applied  ? 
These  are  the  interesting  (lucstions  to  which  we 
have  been  directed  most  rei*pect fully  to  invite  your 
attention ;  and  which,  as  your  memorialists  hum- 
bly conceive,  are  of  such  high  puhfic  concernment. 
In  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  state, 
whether  we  advert  io  the  past,  or  ^i^w  the  present, 
whilst  much  may  be  found  to  warm  (he  breast  of 
the  patriot,  there  is  but  little  to  gratify  the  pride, 
or  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  the  citizen.  We 
may,  indeed,  proudly  boast  of  the  exalted  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  and  claim  for  our  citizens  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  states; 
that  there  has  been  engrafted  into  our  own  consti- 
tution those  principles  of  rational  freedom,  the 
soundness  of  which  has  been  so  fiilly  pf-oved 
the  success  of  that   representative   system 


thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.    At  th^ 

flrat  period,  our  population  was  nearly  eqaal ; 

whereas,  at  present,  she  will  exceed  two  million, 

whilst  ours  will  be  but  a  fraction  beyond  seven 

hundred  thousand.     Yet  this  immense  difference 

is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  climate  or  soil,  but  inr 

part,  at  least,  to  the  rapid  tide  of  emigration. 

There,  ever^'  thing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 

condition  ot  her  people — here,  our  citizens  have 

gone,  with  the  bible,  encyclopedia,  and  the  axe, 

those  pioneers  of  civilization,  to  give  population 

and  character  to  the  wilderness  of  the  west.    In 

this  way,  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  people 

have  left  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  carried 

with  them  wealth,  talent,  and  enterprise.    It  may 

gratify  our  pride,  to  be  told  in  one  congress  there 

were  nine  senators,  native  born  citizens  of  N.  Caro* 

Una ;  yet  the  Hict  only  proves  how  much  we  have 

\o9*.  by  111 i ling  to  render  our  people  prosperous  and 

satisfied  at  home. 

We  might  pureue  this  inquiry  still  further,  and 
examine  into  the  rapid  growth  of  our  sister  states  ^ 
but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you,  as  we  feel  as- 
sured every  patriotic  citizen.to  the  question,  wfip- 
iher  the  stale  shall  remain  in  her  present  con- 
dition, are  prepared  to  reply  most  emphatically, 
NO  I  If  so,  this  brings  us  to  the  second  inquiry, 
an  estimate  of  the  means  of  the  state« 


m 

which  constitutes  our  pride  and  boast  as  a 
nation ;  conferring  a  degree  of  freedom  on  the 
governed  unknown  in  tlie  old  world,  and  se- 
curing to  industry  its  rich  reward,  peace  and 
plenty;  that  the  increase  of  our  population, 
agricultare,  manufactures,  and  advancement  in 
the  arts  and  sciences;  and  in  civilization,  have 
been  rapid  beyond  all  example ;  that  these  national 
blessingB  inspire  confidence  as  to  the  high  destiny 
of  the  republic,  and  call  forth  sentiments  of  gratitude 
to  the  Sapreme  Disposer  of  all  events.  But  whilst 
we  may  thus  boast  of  our  rapid  advancement  as  a 
nation,  we  regret  to  say,  our  own  state  shares  but 
JitUe  10  this  general  prosperity.  To  prove  this,  | 
facts  must  be  submitted,  however  mortifying  to 
our  pride,  or  painful  to  our  feelings.  Fn  the  appor- 
tionment of  representatives  anioh^  the  states,  un- 
der the  first  census,  North  Carolina  and  N.  York 
Vol.  VII-13 
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In  the  Bank  of  the  State,  8^00,000 

In  the  Bank  of  Cope  Fear,  620,000 

In  the  Buncombe  Turnpike,  6^000 

Roanoke  &  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Com- 

panics,  82,600 

Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-Road,        600,000 
Bonds  for  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands,  in 

1838,  and  of  a  prior  date;  350,000 

The  cash  balances  in  the  public  treasury  are  not 
included  in  the  above  estimates,  as  they  may  be 
required  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  other  ne- 
cessarv  appropriations.    The  state,  then,  has  a 
capital  of  more  than  two  millions,  vested  in  pro- 
ductive stocks,  and  in  bonds  on  interest.  It  is  true, 
li  part  of  this  sum  is  pledged  as  a  literary  fond  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  we  presume,  that  no  part  of 
the  principal  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  increase,  until  the  interest  accru- 
ing on  it  may  be  called  for,  in  purposes  of  educ^n- 
tion  and  of  free  schools.  The  state  is  free  from  debt, 
and  has  a  credit  suppoited  by  hei*  natural  resour- 
ces, and  the  habits  and  manners  of  her  citizen?. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  state  may,  as  the  com- 
mittee think,  be  estimated  at  near  two  hundred 
inillions  of  dollars.    She  comprises  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
two  dollars  the  acre;  she  has  three  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves,  which  may  be  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  besides  the  private  stocks,  mer-  ' 
chandize,  and  other  property,  subject  to  taxafiotj. 
But  it  is  not  proposed  to  resort  to  taxation,  nor  Ip 
it  necessary  to  carry  out  the  views  and  plan  ol 
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those,  in  whose  name  we  have  been  authorized  to 
address  you.  These  matters  are  merely  referred 
to  show  the  ability  of  the  state,  and  the  ample 
means  she  has  lo  sustain  that  credit,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  into  market. 

Having  shown  the  condition  of  the  state,  the 
necessity  and  demand  for  a  change,  and  the 
means  for  effecting  it,  your  memorialisiB  are 
brought  to  the  interesting  question,  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done?  In  answer  to  that  question,  we 
have  to  present  to  you  that  plan  or  system  which 
was  the  result  of  the  anxious  deliberations  of  those 
in  whose  behalf  this  memorial  is  presented.  No 
higher  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  actual 
wants  of  our  people,  and  of  ihe  demand  and  ne- 
cessity tor  something  to  be  done,  than  in  the  vol- 
untary congre^ion  of  that  assembly,  whose 
wishes  and  opmions  we  have  been  directed  to 
make  known.  A  body  comprising  near  200  dele- 
gates, selected  from  forty  counties,  men  of  char- 
acter, of  intelligence,  'and  of  wealth,  voluntarily 
obeying  the  call  of  their  country,  argues  a  deep 
disixess  in  the  community,  and  a  loud  demand  lor 
its  remedy.  The  strifes  add  struggles  of  party 
have  been  silenced,  and  the  voice  of  patriotism 
alone  has  been  heard,  invoking  you  to  action.  It 
is  the  first  and  dearest  privilege  we  enjoy  as  a  free 
people,  tliat  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government,  every  plan  for  changing  our  condi- 
tion and  promoting  our  happiness  and  prosperity, 
both  in  choice  and  execution,  must  originate  with 
or  be  sanctioned  bv  the  people.  The  plan,  then, 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  present,  originated 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  claims 
your  most  liberal  and  attentive  examination. 
Your  memorialists  shew,  that  afler  a  week  of 
earnest  and  anxinus  consideration,  the  convention 
agreed  upon  a  plan  which  is  embodied  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  herewith  submitted,  and  annexed 
to  this  memorial.  The  convention  came  to  the 
conclusion,  with  great  unanimity,  that  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  said  resolutions  were  of  a 
great  and  useful  character,  and  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  improvements  which,  if  begun  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  would  eminently  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  both  as  increasing  the 
commonwealth  and  in  elevating  and  confirming 
its  moral  and  political  character. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  general  system  recommen- 
ded, it  is  pro|)er  to  say,  whilst  there  existed  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  grade  or  class  of^  the 
respective  works,  yet  there  was  none  as  to  their 
eminent  utility  and  meritorious  claim  to  the  aid 
and  patronage  of  the  legislature.  But  the  con- 
vention was  admonished,  as  all  must  be,  by  past 
experience,  that  the  works  proposed  must  be 
brought  within  the  available  means  of  the  state, 
or  all  would  fail.  Hence  the  necessity  and  expe- 
diency of  a  classification.  In  this,  too,  they  were 
following  the  example  of  the  national  legislature, 
in  their  works  of  harbors  and  fortifications. 
What  the  nation  could  not  accomplish  with  its 
ample  resources,  it  was  not  to  be  exf)ected  a  sin- 
gle state  could  effect,  with  its  limited  me€ms, 
though  confinedto  works  within  her  own  borders. 
Here  then  collision  begins,  here  is  the  danger  of 
failure,  and  here  the  demand  for  disinterested  and 
enlar^d  patriotism.  Hence  it  is  deemed  impor- 
tant that  your  honorable  body  should  be  fully  and 
candidly  informed  of  the  reasons  and  views,  which 
influenced  the  convention  in  recommending  cer- 


tain works  lor  prompt  and  immediate  execution*^ 
Let  them  not  be  charged  with  selfishness  or  with 
local  preferences,  but  remember  the  difficulty  of 
the  BUDject  and  the  neccFsily  for  action. 

1.  A  guarantee  by  the  state  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  rail- 
road. This  is  not  a  subscriplion  or  a  loan,  and 
does  not  call  fot  any  expenditure.  It  is  a  mere 
loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state,  upon  such  surely 
as  the  legislature  shall  require  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  a  loan  on  better  terms  than  they 
otherwise  could  do,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete their  great  work.  This  favor  appeared  bo 
reasonable  in  itself,  as  to  meet  with  but  little  op^ 
position.  It  is  deemed  due  to  the  liberal  spirit  of 
those  enterprising  citizens  who  had  been  willing 
to  risk  their  own  fortunes  in  so  great  a  work.  It  al- 
so recommended  itself  to  the  convention,  as  a  work 
penetrating  to  the  capital  of  the  state,  there  to  be 
connected  with  other  works,  and  accommodating 
many  of  our  citizens  in  the  transportation  of  their 
produce  to  market.  Having  already  received  the 
iavorable  action  of  a  committee  of  both  branches 
of  your  honorable  body,  more  is  not  necessaiy  to 
be  said. 

2.  A  subscription  by  the  state  of  fonr-Jiflks  of 
the  capital  slock  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Yadkin 
rail- road.  This  is  one  of  the  great  works  in  the 
general  system,  and  may  be  considered  as  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  those  recommended  in  the  first 
class.  In  regard  to  this  work,  the  convention  had 
certain  data,  both  as  to  its  necessity,  its  impor- 
tance to  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  its  policy,  as 
sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
people,  and  certainly  as  to  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion. As  to  the  work  iiself)  it  is  to  connect  the 
east  and  west;  to  commence  with  a  home  market, 
from  the  banks  of  a  river,  rising  and  terminating 
within  our  own  limits ;  to  be  extended  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  Yadkin,  a  stream  which  passes  through 
a  productive  and  populous  section  of  the  country, 
and  whose  product  must  be  carried  to  a  distant 
foreign  market,  unless  this  great  work  shall  suc- 
ceed. As  eariy  as  1815,  the  idea  of  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Yadkin  with  that  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  received  the  favorable  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  unfortunately  the  geological  structure 
of  the  intervening  country  presented  difficulties 
not  then  to  be  surmounted  wr  a  canal,  with  the 
limited  means  of  the  state.  Those  difiiculties  dis- 
appear, however,  before  the  mighiy  engine  of 
steam.  The  actual  extent  of  internal  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  rivers  and  roads,  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connect  itself  with  this  road, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  thirty  counties, 
embracing  at  least  15  millions  acres  of  land,  and 
probably  much  exceeds  that  quantity.  Thus  will 
the  occupants  of  moderate  sized  farms  be  enabled 
to  make  outfits  for  market  in  their  own  vehicles, 
and  for  which  the  power  of  a  single  horse  wi^i  be 
quite  sufficient  to  reach  some  depot  on  the  main 
route.  Also  in  securing,  what  every  farmer  in  the 
country  will  know  the  value  of,  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  time  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject. For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  rail- ways,  over  all  other  means  of 
conveyance  is  the  saving  of  time,  the  annihilation 
of  space.  Time  is  money,  and  the  attainment  of 
greater  speed  and  certainty,  amounts,  in  effect,  to 
a  reduction  of  expense.  The  advantages  of  a 
more  speedy  conveyance,  are  ofien  of  greater  va- 
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lue  than  the  whole  charges  or  traneportafion,  and 
those  advantages  can  never  be  so  fully  realized, 
as  by  the  use  oFrail- ways.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
rich  advantages,  which  are  to  be  extended  to  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  people  of  our  state,  by 
means  or  the  proposed  route.  This  produce  is 
first  to  be  brought  to  FayettevHIe,  whose  capital 
will  increase,  as  calls  may  he  had  /or  its  employ- 
ment. Where  prices  may  be  now  considered 
lowy  they  will  rise  by  demand  and  competition  to 
ihe  highest  rates.  It  is  then  to  descend  to  Wil- 
mington by  means  of  steamboats,  whose  number 
will  also  multiply  as  has  been  the  case  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  From  thence  it  finds  its 
wav  to  Ibreign  markets,  through  Cape  Fear  inlet, 
which,  if  not  the  best,  has  its  advantages.  The 
tables  annexed,  show  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade,  entered  and  cleared  at  Wilmington 
from  October  1836  to  October  1837 ;  also  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  theToreicrn  trade  of  the  ports  of 
Norfolk,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  for  the  same 
time,  as  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

From  these  tables  it  appears,  triat  in  the  year 
1837,  (he  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  for- 
eign trade  from  Wilmington  exceeded  that  of 
Norfolk  6,884  tons,  and  exceeded  both  the  ports 
of  Richmond  and  Petei^burg  together  17,694  tons. 
We  are  informed,  on  high  authority,  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  Wilmington  employs  a  greater 
tonnage  than  her  foreign  trade.  We  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  its  actual  amount,  as  it 
is  not  reported.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  so,  not  only  on  the  high  authority  from 
which  we  received  it,  but  because  we  know  the 
maritime  trade  of  N.  Carolina  is  principally  a 
coasting- trade — it  would  follow,  that  the  tonnage 
employed  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Wilmington  is 
fjrreater  than  the  three  great  ports  of  Virginia,  Nor- 
folk, Richmond,  and  Petersburg. 

The  port  ot*  Wilmington  possesses  two  advan- 
tages over  most  of  the  other  ports  in  the  United 
States,  which  cannot  fail  to  he  highly  estimated. 
1.  It  is  ajresh'toater  port,  and  vessels  are  exempt 
fi-om  the  destruction  to  their  bottoms  (unless  cop- 
pered) occasioned  by  the  salt-water  worms.  2.  It 
fomishes  the  most  miscellaneous  cargo  of  domes- 
tic products  of  any  port  in  the  union.  All  kinds 
of  bread-stuffs,  rice  included ;  naval  stores  of  eve- 
ry kind  and  of  "the  best  quality  ;  lumber,  the  very 
best  in  the  woHd ;  staves  and  heading ;  cotton, 
whiskey,  &c.  &c.  So  that  vessels  can  supply 
themselves  wiih  a  cargo  from  that  port,  that  can- 
not fail  to  suit  some  market,  and  make  a  profitable 
voyage.  Again,  that  steamboats  have  been  ply- 
ing on  the  Cape  Fear  as  high  as  Fayeiteville,  for 
th^  last  20  yeanj;  and  we  are  assured  that  no  seri- 
ous accident  has  ever  occurred  during  the  time. 
Lfike  other  rivers  in  the  south,  its  navigation  is 
suspended  in  the  summer  months,  and  so  is  the 
in'eat  Ohio.  We  learn  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio,  from  ice  and  drought,  in  suspended,  on  nn 


average,  six  months  in  the  year,  whilst  that  of 
the  Cape  Fear  is  suspended  not  more  than  four 
and  a  half  months,  and  that  at  a  season  when  the 
crop  is  not  ready  for  market.  Such  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Cape  Fear  inlet,  under  circum- 
stances as  they  now  exist. 

We  have  said  the  policy  of  building  this  mil- 
road  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  and 
the  people.    We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  fact 


of  the  incorporation  of  the  company  and  a  sub- 
scription of  two- fifths,  under  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  your  last  session.  Has  a  single  member 
been  ousted  of  his  place  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  thus  given?  As  far  as  we  know,  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  not  one. 

fiat  we  are  here  met  wilh  the  objection;  the 
plan  proposed  changes  the  subscription  by  the 
state  from  two-fifihs  to  that  of  iour-fiAhs.  Why 
this  change?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  unless  it  is  made,  the  road  cannot  suc- 
ceed. A  survey  and  estimate  have  been  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  experienced  engi- 
neer in  the  United  States,  a  North  Carollniao 
feeling  for  his  native  state  all  the  ardor  and  zeal 
of  a  most  devoted  son,  from  which  it  appears, 
to  construct  the  work  in  the  best  possible  mode 
and  in  the  way  which  meets  his  sanction,  would 
cost  TWO  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  To  raise  two- 
fiflhs  of  this  sum,  by  means  of  private  subscrip- 
tion, has  been  found  impracticable.  But  should 
the  subscription  of  the  state  be  changed,  as  pro- 
posed, we  are  well  assured  the  amount  will  be 
roost  certainly  taken  by  individuals.  This  is  re- 
commended not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  its  accommodation  for  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  state,  but  i'rom  the  further  fact,  it  is  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  connecting  links,  the  mat 
trunk,  in  which  others  are  hereafter  to  snare. 
These  with  the  convention,  were  held  as  conclu-> 
SI ve  farts  and  reasons  to  justify  the  change. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  a  company  for  the 
opening  of  an  inlet  at  the  foot  of  Albemarle 
sound,  near  Nasrshead,  and  a  subscription  by  the 
slate  of  three-fidhs  of  its  capital  stock.    This 
work  wns  deemed  by  the  convention  of  the  high-  - 
ept  importHnrc,  from  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the 
rich  counties  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  state 
being  directly  interested  in  its  success  ;  from  the 
qunntity  niid  quality  of  the  produce  which  would 
hnd  a  market  through  it ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  lonff  pressed  upon  the  notice  both  of  the 
national  and  state  lecfislatures.     Albemarle  sound 
runs  in  a  direct  east  course  from  the  conflux  of  its 
head-waterp,  the  distance  of  some  eisrhty  milesi 
and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand-bank,  some  hun- 
dred yards  in  width.    It  is  navigable  within  four 
or6ve  miles  of  the  ocean,  where  its  waters  sepa- 
rate into  the  Roanoke  and  Croatan  sounds,  and 
change  its  direction  nearly  south — Roanoke  is- 
land  between  them.    These  two  sounds  unite 
again,  and  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  point 
where  the  current  of  the  Albemarle  changes  from 
an  east  to  nearly  a  south  course,  they  enter  the 
Pamlico  sound.     From  the  north-eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Pamlico  is,  filiy  miles  distant,  the  Ocra- 
coke  inlet,  the  only  navigable  one  for  vessels  suit- 
ed to  the  coasting  trade.     It  is  proposed  to  throw 
a  dam  or  other  constnirtion  across  the  Croatan 
sound,  and  rhus  force  the  waters  of  the  Albemarle 
to  break  their  passage  through  the  bank  at  its 
foot  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.    It  is  estimated  by 
intelligent  seamen  accustomed  to  the  navigation 
of  this  coast,  that  throuah  the  proposed  inlet, 
double  the  number  of  voyages  may  be  made  aa 
are  now  made  through  that  at  Ocracoke.    It  has 
been  estimated  by  a  member  of  the  convention, 
that  the  12  counties  in  North  Carolina,  neariy  all 
the  produce  of  which  seeks  its  market  through  the 
Albemarie,  export  not  less  than  from  four  to  six 
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miUiooa  of  dollani  annually.  This  produce  con- 
0t8tP<f  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  fish,  peas,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  in  naval  stores  ana  lumber.  These 
articles  are  nearly  ail  of  such  bulk  as  to  forbid  a 
deposite  between  the  place  of  production  and  sale. 
Hence  the  importance  of  its  bein^  received  from 
the  wharves  and  rivers  ol'  the  producers  and  car- 
ried at  once  to  the  ocean  for  its  final  destination. 
To  the  fishing  interest  the  success  of  the  work  is 
of  peculiar  importance,  as  the  annual  tribute  from 
abroad  for  this  article  alone  is  estimated  by  |]^entle- 
nuBQ  from  that  section  of  the  state  at  $300,000. 
This  work  has  also  been  examined  and  estimates 
made,  under  the  authority  of  an  enorineer  of  the 
state  and  of  the  United  States.  They  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  cost,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
material  and  the  manner  ol  constructing  the  work. 
But  however,  uncertain  this  may  be,  the  people  In 
that  section  of  the  state,  it  is  said,  are  willing  to 
risk  their  own  capital  in  its  success,  and  think  a 
subecription  not  exceeding  500,000  dollars  by  the 
state,  would  render  it  certain.  If  so,  the  conven- 
tion was  of  opinion  it  should  be  granted. 

4.  The  payment  by  the  state  of  the  balance, 
150,000  dollars,  of  its  subscription  to  the  Wilming- 
ton and  RaJeigh  rail-roads  ought  at  once  to  be 
made.  The  convention  cnme  to  this  opinion  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  very  liberal  and  spirited 
exertions  of  the  private  subscribers,  in  having 
risked  so  mucb  on  their  part  for  so  great  a  public 
work,  and  from  the  certainty,  ns  well  as  (i^m  the 
progress  made,  as  the  high  profits  expected^  that 
the  work  must  and  will  be  finished.  The  prompt 
payment  cannot  injure  the  state,  and  will  greatly 
aia  a  spirited  portion  of  her  citizens. 

5.  The  survey  of  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers,  with 
the  view  to  steamboat  navigation,  end  if  found 
practicable,  that  the  board  of  internal  improvie- 
ments  be  authorized  to  contract  for  effecting  it. 
Those  rivers  are  the  property  of  the  staie,  the 
charters  granted  for  their  improvements  having 
been  long  since  forfeited.  It  is  proper  then,  that 
the  surveys  should  be  had  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  as  due  to  her  citizens,  who  will  use  them 
for  their  produce,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  rivers  is  so  directly  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  one  of  its  markets,  Washington, 
which  has  heretofore  been  sustained  with  so  much 
spirit,  but  which  has  recently  suffered  so  severely 
by  fire ;  whilst  the  other  leads  to  an  old  town, 
which  has  many  claims  on  the  liberality  of  iUe 
state,  besides  its  direct  connection  with  the  great 
rail-road  in  which  the  state  has  so  deep  an  in- 
terest. 

6.  A  survey  from  Raleigh,  via  Hillsborough, 
to  Greensborough,  with  the  view  to  a  JVI  cAdam- 
ized  turnpike  road,  a  company  and  a  subscription 
of  two-fidhs  by  the  state.  This  route  is  recom- 
mended from  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  take  the  main 
line  of  trdrvel  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
western  counties  in  the  state ;  that  it  passes 
through  two  among  the  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive counties  in  the  state,  whose  people  are  far- 
mers, deal  principally  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
own  their  own  vehicles,  accustomed  to  their  use, 
and,  without  this  road,  can  share  but  little  in  the 
direct  advantages  of  internal  improvements.  Be- 
skles,  it  is  for  the  present  to  terminate  at  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  state, 
Greensborough,  which  has  its  flourishing  schools, 
its  steam-mills,  eottoq  factories,  and  in  every  way 


its  population  is  both  active  and  enterprising.  A 
cheap  and  s|)eedy  mode  of  reaching  a  market,  aa 
we  learn,  would  often  enable  the  enterpripmg  pro- 
prietor of  her  cotton  factory  to  send  the  product 
of  his  establishment  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
realize  a  profit  of  two  or  three  cents  on  the  pound. 
This  profit  would  not  operate  to  his  advantage 
alone,  but  to  thai  of  the  grower  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  proposed  survey  would  cost  but  little ; 
and  the  road,  if  MciAdamized,  would  not  likely 
exceed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  board  of 
internal  improvements,  $3,000  per  mile,  and  a 
part  of  it,  possible  one-half,  would  be  an  ordinary 
turnpike,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  8200 
to  300  per  mile.  The  road,  in  justice,  ought  to 
belong  to  the  state,  except  that  experience  has 
shown,  to  construct  and  keep  up  surh  works,  calls 
for  individual  interest  and  attention;  otherwise 
they  constitute  a  continual  drain  on  the  public 
treasury,  and  end  in  ruin.  From  this  line^  a 
blanch  might  hereatler  be  extended,  with  ^reat 
propriety,  to  some  eligible  point  on  the  Dan  nver ; 
and  thus  give  to  the  people  in  that  fertile  region, 
the  means  of  reaching,  if^  so  inclined,  the  markets 
of  their  own  state. 

Such  are  the  works  as  placed  in  the  first  class 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  convention  j  such  are 
some  of  the  views  and  reasons  which  influenced 
that  body  in  recommending  them,  ff  any  one 
should  object,  that  his  work  ought  to  be  placed  on 
equally  favorable  ground  with  the  most  favored 
class,  he  should  pause,  consult  the  means  of  the 
state,  and  then  ask  himself,  "If  such  a  plan  had 
been  adopted  but  five  years  ago,  would  not  my 
wishes  now  be  gratified?"  Time  marches  rapid- 
ly ;  and  a  few  years,  as  we  trust,  will  serve  to 
bring  into  operation  the  whole  scheme,  and  others, 
if  their  claims  and  advantages  shall  hereafter  be 
disclosed  and  properly  pressed. 

Second  class, — These  as  will  be  seen,  contem- 
plate a  connection  with  the  two  great  rail-roads 
now  in  progress,  as  well  as  with  the  proposed 
road  from  FayetieviUe  to  the  Yadkin.  The  Beau- 
fort road,  leading  from  the  fine  harbor  at  that 
place,  is  the  most  important  from  that  fact,  as  an- 
other outlet  will  be  thus  opened  to  the  ocean,  and 
the  produce  of  the  upper  country  wiU  then  find 
additional  means  of  t!eing  shipped  to  any  portion 
of  the  commercial  world.  The  inlet  at  Beaufort, 
is  said  to  be  not  only  the  best  in  our  own  state, 
for  its  depth  of  water,  having  from  22  lo  24  feet 
on  its  bar,  but  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed  byany 
other  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Pensacola.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  its  raiUroad  placed 
in  the  first  class?  The  answer  to  a  majority  of 
the  convention,  was  plain  and  satisfactory.  It 
has  no  produce,  no  capital ;  these  must  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  One  great  trunk  in  connecting 
the  east  and  west,  was  deemed  sufficient.  A  road 
from  Beaufort  lo  Raleigh,  and  thence  to  the  west, 
had  been  authorized,  and  it  totally  failed.  The 
convention  had  no  reasonable  groiinds  to  believe 
that  it  would  prove  more  successful  at  present. 
Two  connectincT  roads  were  too  expensive  to  he 
undertaken  at  the  same  time  by  the  state,  and  her 
true  policy  forbade  it.  Hence,  the  one  from  Fay- 
ettevilie  was  selected  as  most  likely  to  succeed, 
as  required  by  the  prcpsing  demands  of  our  wes- 
tern citizens,  ns  lending  to  markets  in  which  ca- 
f)iial  is  already  employed,  and  as  having  an  outlet 
that   might  answer  present  demands.      Again, 
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when  the  wesforn  road  shall  reach  Fayettev^ille, 
you  are  at  ill  on  the  descending  line,  and  from 
tlicQce  may  be  carried  to  Beaufort.  Such,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  the  quaijtiiy  ofproducc  from  the  upper 
country  as  will  hereafter  force  itself  to  the  best 
iLarket.  In  this  way,  what  the  friends  of  Beaufort 
cannot  do  for  themselves,  will  bedooe  by  othe*tr. 

7%«  loan  of  thru  millions  to  be  contracted  by 
the  state.  It  has  been  already  shown,  in  estimat- 
ing the  iunds  of  the  state,  she  has  upwards  of  two 
millions  invested  in  a  way,  whilst  they  will  prove 
product! vcy  are  not  likely  to  be  embarrassed  or 
squandered.  By  the  system  proposed,  this  fund 
is  not  to  be  touched,  but  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan,  and  a  surety  to  her  own  citizens  against 
any  contingency  which  may  arise.  The  maxi- 
mum of  the  loan  is  three  millions;  and  the  money, 
when  borrowed,  will  be  mostly  expended  amongst 
ourselves;  and  for  it  the  state  will  hold  certificates 
of  stocks  which  ivill  be  productive,  and  will  in 
themselves  constitute  an  additional  surety  against 
any  future  calls  upon  her  own  citizens.  These 
stocks  can  at  any  time  be  brought  into  market, 
and  thus  relieve  the  state , af?ainsi  any  pressing 
embarrassment.  The  debt 'will  be  postponed  to  a 
future  period;  the  works  will  progress;  the  bur- 
then will  be  divided  betweeen  posterity  and  our- 
selves; and  in  this  way  the  estate  which  our  chil- 
dren are  to  inherit  will  be  improved,  our  own  con- 
dition relieved,  and  means  provided  for  them  to 
meet  the  claim  which  has  been  entailed  in  order 
to  its  improvement.  This  accords  with  the  most 
rigid  principles  of  justice,  prudence,  foresight,  and 
economy.  The  estate  is  last  goinff  to  decay;  our 
people  are  not  in  a  condition  to  maSethe  necessa- 
ry repairs  and  to  improve  it,  without  a  resort  to 
loans.  This  state  of  things  has  not  been  brought 
about  from  any  want  of  frugality  in  our  expendi- 
turei?;  of  forbearance  in  contracting  debts,  or  Irom 
any  extra  va^nce  or  want  of  system  in- the  pro- 
per and  judicious  management  of  our  domestic 
concerns.  At  no  former  period  in  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  state,  has  there  been  less  extrava- 
gance, and  yet  at  no  period  has  it  been  found 
more  difficult  to  keep  free  from  embarrassment. 
The  evil  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  passing  events, 
but  in  the  want  of  a  proper  encouragement  to  the 
products  of  our  soil,  and  in  the  fact  that  our  most 
wealthy  and  enterprising  citizens  are  driven  to 
more  genial  climes. 

If  we  look  to  our  sister  states,  most  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  their 
citizens  contented  and  happy.  Yet,  they  have 
resorted  to  loans ;  and  experience  proves,  so  far 
from  ending  in  injury  to  the  people,  they  have  the 
more  rapidly  advanced  to  wealth  and  prosperity. 
And  this  too,  without  any  resort  to  taxes ;  the 
profits  from  the  work^  having  been  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  interest  and  provide  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal.  South  Carolina  has 
but  recently  subscribea  one  million  to  her' great 
rail-road,  guarantied  the  loan  of  two  millions  more, 
and  by  way  of  relief  to  her  favorite  city  from  a 
heavy  calamity,  added  two  millions  more  to  her 
debt.  But  we  forbear  to  press  this  matter  fur- 
ther, as  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  embarrassing  the  state 
by  contracting  a  debt  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 
If  our  forefathers,  with  not  half  of  our  means, 
limited  as  they  are,  when  dissension,  faction,  and 
treason  lurked  in  every  neighborhood ;  when  the 


property  of  the  citizen  was  liable  to  seizure  by.  the 
enemy,  and  to  wanton  destruction  by  the  traitor, 
when  the  assassin  beleaguered  his  path  by  day,  and 
threatened  his  repose  by  night ;  if,  at  such  a  time, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  that  band  of  patri- 
ots could  bear  up  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  un- 
der a  debt  of  seventy-five  millions,  let  us  not  talk 
of  embarrassment  by  the  sum  proposed,  having, 
as  the  state  has,  the  ability  to  raise  it  without  a 
resort  to  taxation.  The  only  Question  that  can 
admit  of  discussion  is,  not  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  raise  such  a  sum  without  prejudice  to  her  citi- 
zens, but  whether  she,  in  her  sovereign  capacity, 
shall  engage  in  a  system  of  this  kind  at  all.  And 
can  we,  at  such  a  period  as  this,  with  all  the  light 
of  experience  before  us,  be  seriously  called  upon 
to  discuss  such  a  question?  Will  you  leave  these 
matters  to  individual  enterprise,  wnen  every  stats 
in  the  union  has  undertaken  the  system  with  so 
much  succeed  At  the  close  ol'  the  memorable 
strugcrle  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  Noith 
Carolina  had  her  territory  and  her  population. 
Her  territory  still  remains ;  Mecklenburg,  Moor's 
creek.  King's  mountain,  and  Guilford,  are  land- 
marks which  time  cannot  raze  from  the  page  of 
history.  But  where  is  her  population?  iVnere 
the  monuments  of  her  improvement?  Her  popu- 
lation is  fast  leaving  her.  and  her  monuments,  we 
fear,  are  only  to  be  iound  in  the  record  of  things  past. 
Is  this  state  of  things  to  continue?  Or  are  we 
ever  to  be  roused  to  action?  It  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, if  you  shall  separate  without  doing  any  thing, 
the  cauE»e  of  internal  improvement  will  have  sus- 
tained a  shock  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
cover. The  patriotic  feeling  which  now  warms 
and  animates  the  citizen  will  become  chilled  by 
your  apathy.  It  is  our  part,  in  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  people,  to  advise;  it  is  for 
you  to  act.  By  rejecting  the  plan  propoised,  and 
doing  nothing,  you  ma^  seal  the  fate  of  internal 
improvements.  By  acting,  you  incur  no  risk  that 
can,  in  any  reasonable  probability,  embarrass  the 
state.  But  you  stay  the  tide  of  emigration,  now 
draining  the  life-blood  of  the  commonwealth ;  yoa 
stimulate  the  farmer  to  new  exertion  and  improve- 
ment ;  you  invite  the  capitalist  to  open  the  rich 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  to  bring  forth  its  hidden 
treasures  of  iron,  copper  and  coal;  yotJ  every  where 
encourage  the  mechanic  and  the  man  oi  enter- 
prise ;  you  open  new  streams  of  wealth,  running 
m  different  directions,  in  different  dimensions,  and 
at  different  heicrhts;  but  watering,  adorning,  and 
fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows  through  which 
their  courses  are  led.  Again,  we  ask,  can  you 
hesitate?  We  tell  you  the  spirit  for  improvement 
is  abroad  in  the  land  ;  that  it  invites  you  to  awa- 
ken to  the  true  interest  of  the  state ;  to  burst  the 
shackles  of  a  jealous  and  short-sighted  policy ;  to 
rise  triumphant  over  physical  orataclee,  and  the 
still  stronger  mounds  of  local  prejudice;  and  by 
your  action,  to  elevate  our  beloved  state  to  her 
proper  rank,  as  one  of  the  political  members  of 
this  great  confederacy,  and  let  her  shine  with  a 
new  light  amid  the  stare  of  our  national  ^iaxy. 

R.  M.  Saunders,  Chairman. 

John  H.  Bryan, 

Louis  D.  Hbnry, 

L.  H.  Marstellgr, 

Hugh  McQueen, 

James  Allen, 

T.  L.  Clinoman. 
December  20th,  1838. 
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Resolutions  of  the  conyention. 

1.  Resoloed,  That  the  convention  concur  in  the 
report  of  the  general  committee,  that  the  several 
wori(8  of  improvement  therein  recommended  de- 
serve the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be 
teffecied. 

2.  JResolved,  That  in  order  to  cany  out  the 
views  of  the  convention,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  means  and  ability  of 
(he  state,  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ought 
to  be  contracted. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
several  works,  the  convention  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing classification: 

^irst  Class. 

1.  A  guarantee  by  the  state  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail- 
road company. 

2.  A  subscription  by  the  state  of  Ibur-fiAhs  of 
tile  capital  stock  of  the  Fayetteviile  and  Yadkin 
rail-road  company. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  a  company  for  the  open- 
ing of  an  inlet  at  the  foot  of  Albemarle  sound,  and 
a  subscription  by  the  state  of  three-fifths  of  its  cap- 
ital stock. 

Second  Class. 


Virginia  tonnage  cleared. 


Petenbar]|P,  American  vessels, 
Rjchmou 


t 


« 


Foreign 


(C 


3,7481 
13,340 
4,340 


Norfirfk,  Aoiericui 
Foreifn 


« 


30,338 

-    13,771 
-      13,333 

34,993 


90,398 


SM,993 


ON  THE  OPERATIOir  OF  MA6NETISK,  AlTD  OF 
TIME,  IN  IMPBOVIIfG  THE  TEMPER  OF 
STEEL  AND  THE  SHARPNESS  OF  FINE  EDGED 
INSTRUMENTS.  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  THE 
PILES. 


1.  A  rail-road  from  fieaufbrt  harbour  to  connect 
with  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail-road,  and  a 
subscription  by  the  state  of  four-fiths  of  its  capital 
stock. 

2.  A  rail-road  from  Raleigh  to  intersect  with  the 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail-road,  at  or  near 
Waynesborough,  and  a  rail-road  from  Raleigh  to 
Fayetteviile,  and  a  subscription  to  each,  of  two- 
fiAhs  of  the  capital  stock  by  the  state. 

4.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  convention, 
that  the  balance  of  the  subscription  by  the  state  to 
the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  company  ought  to 
be  paid  without  delay ;  that  surveys  of  Neuse  and 
Tar  rivers,  with  the  view  to  steam  navigation,  and 
the  survey  of  a  route  from  Rcdeish  v%a  Hillsbo- 
rough, to  Greensborough,  in  Guilford  county,  with 
the  view  to  a  McAdamized  turnpike  road,  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  state ;  and  il  the  said  rivere 
should  be  found  such  as  to  justify  the  use  of  steam- 
boats, the  board  of  internal  improvements  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  accordingly.  And  that  a  com- 
pany be  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  the 
said  road,  and  a  subscription  of  two-fifths  of  its 
eapital  by  the  state. 

«  WUmington  tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 


Ameiicnn  vessels, 
Foreign         « 


American  vessels, 
Foreign  ** 


13,3781 
3,837 

16,805 

35,600 
3,^89 

39,539. 


Entered, 


Cleared, 


-     16^ 


39^ 


Virginia  tonnage  entered. 


Petersbntf,  American  vessels, 
Richmob 


3; 


C( 


Foreign 


« 


3,833 
1,197 


Norfolk,  American  vessels,    - 
Foreign       " 


7,713 

4,357 
10,000 

14,357 


Entered, 


7,713 


14,357 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

WatkinsviUe,  Clarke  eo.,  Jan.  26,  1839. 
f  read  somewhere,  a  long  account  of  the  reason 
why'  a  razor  dipped  in  hot  water  shaved  easy. 
The  writer  concluded  the  reason  was  very  plain ; 
for^  said  he,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  depends 
upon  the  same  principle  why  a  hot  knile  cuts  but- 
ter or  cheese  more  easily  than  a  cold  one ;  it  melts 
and  softens  as  it  goes,  thiis  making  a  way  for  it- 
self. This  observation  induces  me  to  send  you  a 
disertatloii  on  shaving,  which  may  be,  like  the  di- 
sertation  on  man-midWifery,  fit  to  be  read  some- 
times, if  not  at  all  times. 

Is  it  commonly  known — have  I  learned  it  some- 
where and  forget  where,  or  is  it  an  observation  of 
my  own — that  surgeons'  instruments,  razors,  or 
any  instruments  requiring  a  good  temper  and  fine 
edge,  are  greatly  improved  b^  being  charged  with 
the  magnetic  principle  ?  If  it  is  new,  it  should  k>e 
made  known  that  tne  load-stone  can  improve  rhe 
temper  of  steel  far  exceeding  any  other  known 
plan.  The  effect  it  has  on  the  edge  of  a  razor, 
lancets,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  is  astonishing. 
Charge  a  needle  with  magnetic  principle,  make  it 
sharp,  and  give  it  to  your  good  wife,  and  she  wilt 
notice  the  difference.  Therefore,  the  first  step  to- 
wards taking  off  the  beard  easily,  is  to  have  the 
razor  rubbed  with  load-stone. 

Again,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  newly  tempered 
steel  is  always  defective.  It  improves  with  age, 
and,  1  believe,  would  continue  to  improve  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  years.  This  fkct  is  common- 
ly known  ;  but  a  wromg  reason  is  given  for  it.  It 
is  generally  believed,  that  in  old  times  the  temper- 
ing of  steel  was  better  understood  than  at  this 
day.  It  is  a  common  belief  among  surgeons,  that 
old  London  instruments  were  better  made  than 
they  are  in  this  country;  that  they  are  better,  is 
certain ;  but  it  is  age  that  has  improved  them. 
Facts  in  proof  of  this  position,  every  body  can  call 
to  mind.  I  will,  however,  state  a  few  that  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge.  More  than  25 
years  ago,  I  had  a  set  of  dissecting  knives  made 
by  Brown  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  directed  to 
make  them  as  good  as  they  could  be  made,  and  to 
charge  double  price  for  them.  They  were  found, 
upon  trial,  good  for  nothing,  were  thrown  aside, 
and  afler  remaining  for  many  years  nefi^ected,  I 
had  the  rust  cleaned  off,  and  sharpened.  They 
are  now  as  good  as  the  be«t  I  have  ever  uaed. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  a  couching  needle 
made  of  a  singular  form,  by  a  black-smith.  The 
operation  of  couching  for  blmdness  requires  a  vireU 
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tempered  inBtrument ;  the  point  must  be  perfect. 
After  having  it  several  tiroes  tempered  over,  *I 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  point.  It 
was  thrown  aside  as  useless ;  not  less  than  a  half' 
dozen  times  1  sent  to  the  north,  and  had  new  nee- 
dJea  made,  directing  two  or  three  prices  to  be  offer- 
ed for  them,  so  that  the^  might  be  made  of  the 
best  kind;  none  of  these  instruments  were  as  good 
as  I  wished  them  to  be.  As  1  frequently  practice 
this  operation  on  dead  eyes,  as  weii  as  on 
brute's  eyes,  to  save  my  new  instruments  this 
old  needle  was  cleaned  of  rust  and  sharpened 
again;  and  upon  trial,  it  was  now  found  to  be 
the  best  instrument  I  have.  I  have,  of  late,  ope- 
rated successfully  on  perhaps  a  dozen  blind  eyes 
with  this  old  instrument,  and  I  should  certainly 
consider  it  the  best  instrument  1  have  seen.  Some 
time  ago,  I  went  from  home  to  amputate  an  old 
man's  thigh.  I  had  to  use  a  borrowed  set  of  in- 
struments ;  and  when  I  examined  them  I  hesi- 
tated whether  to  operate.  They  looked  so  old 
and  rough  that  I  feared  to  use  them.  As  the  knife, 
however,  appeared  to  take  a  fine  ed^e  when  strap- 
ped, I  proceeded  to  operate.  After  I  had  cut  down 
to  the  bone,  1  passed  the  knife  several  times  round 
the  bone,  pressing  it  hard,  that  the  bone  might  be 
perfectly  clear.  As  I  calculated  I  had  destroyed  all 
edge  on  the  knife,  I  concluded  1  would  sharpen  it 
bemre  I  returned  the  instruments  to  the  good  old 
worn  out  surgeon.  To  my  surprise,  I  found,  upon 
examination,  that  the  knile  still  retained  a  perfect 
razor  edge.  I  tried  these  instruments  many  ways 
to  try  their  temper,  as  1  considered  them  the  best 
1  had  ever  seen.  I  went  to  see  the  old  gentleman, 
determined  to  own  them  at  any  price ;  but  they 
eould  not  be  purchased.  He  informed  me  that  they 
were  a  very  old  set  of  inslroments  when  he  was  a 
young  man  and  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  Ue  told 
me  of  several  hisrh  officers'  limbs  they  had  ampu- 
tated ;  that  they  had  done  much  service  since  he 
had  them,  and  that  they  were  considered  old  worn- 
out  instruments  when  he  received  them.  I  now 
inquired  if  he  valued  them  because  they  were  of 
■operior  temper.  He  told  me  they  were  the  only 
ones  he  had  ever  used,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  better  than  common ;  that  he  only 
valued  them  for  their  affe.  These  are  the  best 
tempered,  instruments  i  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
oldest  When  new,  I  have  no  idea  they  were  bet- 
ter than  common ;  in  fact,  every  person  m  the  habit 
of  using  tempered  steel  or  iron,  in  any  way,  will 
be  able  to  recal  facts  to  prove  that  the  older  they 
are  the  better.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  fact,  that  a 
newly  made  razor  will  seldom  shave  well,  and  that 
the  older  the  better.  Therefore,  in  selecting  a 
flood  razor,  an  old  rusty  razor  will  be  generally 
Setter  than  a  newly  made  one ;  for  rust  also  im- 
proves the  temper.  But  even  with  the  best  mechan- 
ics, a  perfect  temper  is  only  an  occasional  good 
hit ;  and  many  razors  may  be  tried  before  a  good 
one  is  got.  The  old-fashioned  direction,  to  buy 
many  cheap  old  razors,  and  keep  trying  until  we 
get  a  good  one,  is  a  good  direction. 

Time,  or  age.  has  an  effect  on  the  edge  of  a  ra- 
zor that  no  art  can  produce.  The  instrument- 
maker,  after  grinding  and  honing  a  razor  or  other 
instrument,  gives  ii  a  slight  strapping  on  a  bad 
strap,  and  it  is  finiuhed.  Now«  this  newly  tem- 
pered razor,  fresh  sharpened,  could  not  be  made 
to  shave  well.  The  instrument- maker  knows  if 
he  straps  ofi  the  wire-edg^  he  leaves  it  rough  like 


a  saw,  ftj  11  of  little  gaps.  It  would  now  shave  very 
rough,  but  it  may  be  months  or  years  before  the 
shaver  uses  this  razor,  by  which  time  age  has  en- 
tirely taken  ofi'  the  wire' edge  and  lefl  a  smooth 
fine  edge.  Time  takes  oC  the  wire-edge  per- 
fectly. No  art  can.  Thereft)re,  when  we  buy  a 
new  razor,  (for  this  new  razor  may  have  been 
made  many  years,)  we  should  select  a  sharp  one^ 
for  we  may  never  get  as  good  an  edge  on  it  again; 
this  edge  should  be  saved  as  long  as  possible,  ne- 
ver putting  it  on  a  strap  while  it  will  do  without. 
fiy  only  strapping  it  on  a  clean  silk  handkerchief) 
or  the  palm  of  the  hand,  if  the  razor  is  a  good  one, 
it  will  keep  its  edge  a  long  time. 

But  after  the  razor  has  become  dull,  the  object 
is  to  sharpen  it,  and  make  it  shave  well.  Ob- 
serve, although  time  has  put  a  good  edge  to  the 
razor,  the  maker  did  not.  For,  in  addition  to 
other  reasons  why  he  cannot  put  on  a  ^ood  edge, 
his  strap  is  in  such  frequent  use  with  newly 
ground  instruments,  that  it  is  full  of  particles  ot 
wire-edge,  stuck  in  it,  which,  if  the  razor  is  much 
strapped  on  it  to  make  it  perfectly  sharp,  will  make 
it  worse.  Sending  a  dull  razor  to  the  instument 
maker  to  be  sharpened  for  immediate  use,  will  al- 
ways result  in  disappointment;  therefore,  this 
must  be  done  at  home.  £very  man  with  a  hard 
beard,  who  wishes  to  shave  easy,  must  keep  more 
than  one  razor.  Now  to  sharpen  it,  the  hone 
must  of  course  be  a  good  one,  and  for  the  most 
part,  a  fine  oil-stone  is  better  than  any  hone. 
Thick  oil  is  better  than  thin ;  therefore,  use  cas- 
ter oil  in  preference  to  olive  oil.  Now  bear  par- 
ticulariy  in  mind,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
put  a  good  edse  on  a  razor  if  it  is  well  tempered 
while  cold.  Kubbed  as  gently  on  the  hone  aa 
we  can,  the  edge  will  ffy.  After  sharpening,  pasa 
it  along  the  thumb  and  it  will  be  rough.  Examine 
it  with  a  microscope,  and  the  edge  will  be  found 
full  of  little  gaps,  and  an  irregular  wire-edge. 
Rub  off  the  wire-edge,  and  it  will  be  rough  and 
wholly  unfit  for  shaving.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  this,  (and  without  this  caution  to  put  a 
good  ed^e  on  a  razor  is  an  impossibility,)  is  to 
put  the  blade  in  hot  water.  Make  it  as  hot  as 
boiling  water  can  make  it,  and  rub  it  gently  on  the 
hone  with  little  more  than  its  own  weight,  fre- 
quently dipping  the  blade  in  boiling  hot  water. 
Now  if  the  razor  is  a  good  one,  and  sharpened  in 
this  way,  the  heat  of  the  water  expands  the  metal 
and  thickens  the  edge  so  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  very  fine  edge;  while  at  the  same  time,  heat 
so  toughens  the  e^ge  that  it  will  not  fly.  Exa- 
mine it  with  a  microscope,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  smooth  iregular  edge,  with  a  very  fine  wire- 
edge  all  the  way ;  for  the  edge  becomes  so  per- 
fectly fine,  that  the  very  extreme  point  (so  as  to 
say)  of  the  edge,  has  no  substance  to  wear  it  off*;, 
and,  therefore,  turns  up  ell  along.  Now,  how  to 
take  off  this  fine  wire-edge.  Every  strap-maker 
gives  directions ;  and  every  direction,  if  followed, 
gpoils  that  fine  smooth  edge  that  is  essential  to 
easy  shaving.  Rub  it  across  the  thumb  nail,  as 
directed,  and  examine  it  with  the  microscope,  and 
we  have  broke  off  the  wire-edge  in  places  and 
made  the  blade  full  of  little  gapsj'whiie  in  other 
places,  we  have  turned  the  fine  edge  and  made 
more  wire-edge  than  before;  go  to  strap  it  off, 
and,  by  much  of  the  wire-edge  breaking  oflT  and 
sticking  in  the  strap,  the  strap  is  ruined  and  ren- 
dered unfit  to  put  on  a  really  fine  edge  any  how. 
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and  the  razor  made,  in  reality,  worse  than  before. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  manage  this  wire-edge 
BO  as  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  easy  shaving  in  full 
perfection.  Time  is  the  beat  and  only  dpctor; 
therefore,  bear  in  mjnd  this  direction:  afler  the 
razor  is  sharpened  as  above  directed,  wipe  it  per- 
fectly dry,  not  touching  the  edge  with  any  thing, 
and  above  all  things,  not  touching  it  on  a  strap; 
pat  it  in  the  case  or  wrap  ii  up,  and  put  it  away. 
The  longer  it  remains  untouched,  the  better ;  but 
three  months  at  l^ast  will  be  required,  for  time  to 
take  off  this  wire-edge.  How  time  acts  upon  the 
razor's  edge  is  not  the  question,  (although  it  ad- 
mits of  explanation  ;)  the  fact  is  what  we  want ; 
and  who  ever  will  try  it  will  find  it  so.  Af\er  let- 
ting the  razor  remain  three  months  or  lon^r  un- 
touched, it  is  now  fit  for  a  shaving;  but  before  be- 
ginning, tie  one  end  of  a  silk  handkerchief  to 
something,  holding  the  other  in  the  hand,  and 
strap  the  razor  sometime  on  it,  then  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  let  the  razor  be  cold  during  this 
strapping,  as  we  want  a  little  brittleness  about  it, 
that  any  particles  of  wire-edge  which  might  still 
remain  may  break  off,  thus  preventing  them  from 
sticking  on  the  strap  and  spoiling  it.  Now  dip  the 
blade  in  boiling  hot  water  and  apply  it  to  the 
smooth  side  of  one  of  Mcchis'  magic  straps,  lath- 
ering the  face  and  dipping  the  razor  in  hot  water 
as  usoal ;  and  the  beard  may  be  mowed  off  not 
only  so  easy  that  it  cannot  be  fell,  but  the  razor 
will  shave  so  perfectly  easy  and  smooihj  that  it  will 
shave  the  beard  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
is  as  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  shave  in 
fail  perfection,  to  dip  the  razor  in  boiling  hot  wa- 
ter while  strapping,  as  it  is  while  honing  it. 

Now  there  is  another  important  item  to  be  no- 
ticed, if  we  wish  to  shave  easy,  no  matter  how 
good  the  razor  is,  and  how.  well  all  these  prepara- 
tory steps  are  followed.  Constant  use  injures  the 
temper  of  the  razor,  and  if  it  is  not  rested  it  will 
fail  to  perform  well.  Metals  when  frequently 
strained  loses  their  tone,  and  require  time  to  reco- 
ver. A  spring  in  constant  use  weakens,  but  re- 
covers from  rest.  Sportsmen  know,  that  by  very 
oflen  shooting,  their  guns  and  rifles  become  what 
they  call  crazy,  and  will  not  shoot  well  until  they 
are  rested.  Razors  that  are  kept  in  constant  use 
are  so  often  heated  with  warm  water,  and  thereby 
expanded  and  put  on  the  strain,  tliat  after  a  while 
they  lose  their  tone  or  temper,  so  that  they  will 
not  bear  as  good  an  edge  as  they  before  did.  ft 
requires  something  like  three  months  rest  for  them 
to  recover  their  temper  again.  So  (hat  if  the  plan 
be  adapted  of  always  using  several  razors,  and 
whenever  one  is  honed,  letting  it  remain  three 
months  or  more  before  it  is  used,  it  will  also  reco- 
ver its  temper,  and  it  will  not  become  too  soA 
from  constant  use.  Not  only  will  the  man  who 
has  a  rough  beard  find  benefit  from  the  position  I 
lay  down,  that  steel  or  other  metals  are  not  fit  for 
use  immediately  afier  tempering,  but  others  who 
have  use  for  well-tempered  instruments  or  tools, 
will  derive  benefit  from  observing  it.  The  farmer 
who  will,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  crop,  have 
b11  his  ploughs  pointed  and  tempered,  and  put  up 
till  next  year,  will  find  that  the  points  that  he  has 
bad  on  a  year  will  last  nearl^^  twice  as  long  as 
.those  that  are  pot  on  and  put  into  immediate  use. 

But  why  does  the  razor  shave  more  easy  by 
dipping  in  hot  water?  It  cannot  be  from  its  sof- 
tening or  melting  eflect  on  the  beard ;  for,  after 


the  beard* has  been  well  lathered  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  it  is  hardly  presumable,  that  what 
heat  might  be  in  the  razor  blade  would  ffoflen  it 
much  more.  In  addition  to  which,  it  is  perhaps 
noticed  by  most  of  men  who  have  hard  beards, 
that  the  razor  will  not  shave  so  well  if  it  is  too 
hot;  to  shave  easy,  it  must  be  dipped  in  hot  water, 
and,  then  getting  cool  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
face.  Two  reasons  should  be  given  in  explanation: 
first,  because  when  the  razor  is  used  cold  the  tem- 
per is  so  high  and  the  edge  so  fine,  or  thin,  that  it 
will  fly  and'  become  full  of  little  gaps ;  whereas, 
by  dipping  it  in  warm  water  the  heat  expands  it 
and  gives  it  a  little  toughness,  or  bv  softening  it 
a  little  takes  away  that  extreme  brittieness  which 
makes  it  break.  Shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hot 
and  one  that  is  cold,  and  examine  them  whh  a 
powerful  microscope,  and  the  difference  will  be 
very  plain.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  shape  of  a 
razor  blade,  and  consider  that  heat  expands,  the 
back  ii  much  thicker  than  the  edge,  and  will  re* 
tain  its  heat  longer;  therefore,  the  back  more 
heated  and  expanded  than  the  edge,  would  canse 
tlie  edge  to  be  on  a  strain  and  brought  to  a  more 
perfect  edge.  In  dissecting  out  large  tumors  and 
other  surgical  operations,  where  very  sharp  knives 
were  required,  I  have  always  kept  the  knives  in 
a  bowl  of  hot  water,  and  changed  them  as  they 
became  cool. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  medical  prescription,  if 
you  do  not  think  it  too  much  out  of  place.  1  woaJd 
wish  it  published,  too,  for  those  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  use  for  it.  If  it  acts  as 
kindly  with  them  as  it  has  with  me,  it  will  be  in- 
valuable. Having  to  practice  physic  in  a  rough 
country,  I  had  to  ride  on  horse- back.  Although 
i  always  secured  the  most  easy  saddle-horses 
1  eould  procure,  yet  I  soon  found  constant  riding 

Kroduced  piles.  I  could  not  begin  to  describe 
ow  much  this  wretched  disease  has  pestered 
me.  not  only  in  point  of  the  distressing  pain  I 
sufi'ered,  but  at  the  very  times  when  J  was  most 
busy,  and  my  services  most  wanted,  this  unwel- 
come affliction  would  be  most  afflicting.  After 
disabling  me  from  attending  to  business,  or  caus- 
ing so  much  pain  that  I  felt  like  any  thin^  el^e 
more  than  attention  to  professional  duties,  I 
thought  f  had  tried  every  plan  that  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  suggest,  witnout  doing  much  good 
or  harm.  As  a  last  resort,  that  nothing  should  be 
left  untried,  i  sent  to  an  old  woman,  who  was  no* 
ted  for  curing^  piles,  for  some  of  her  infallible  oint- 
ment. Fearing  I  might  lose  confidence  in  the  oltl 
witch's  remedy,  which  she  affirmed  never  failed,  I 
used  it  as  she  directed,  without  examining  its  com- 
posidon.  As  it  did  no  good,  1  then  examined  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  lard,  rubbeid  with  a  lead  pestle. 
As  my  own  treatment,  as  well  as  all  other  plans 
suggested  by  medical  men,  did  no  good,  J  endea- 
voured to  become  reconciled  to  endure  it,  hoping 
at  any  rate,  it  would  get  no  worse.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed,  for  although  the  many  remedies  tri- 
ed did  not  cure,  yet  they  Kept  it  at  a  check;  for  so 
soon  as  I  gave  over  trying,  it  became  rapidly 
worse.  I  now,  from  theorising  on  the  disease, 
concluded  to  trv  a  plan  which,  to  me,  was  new. 
I  have  never,  that  I  recollect  of,  seen  or  heard  of 
its  beinff  tried  before ;  but  be  it  old  or  new,  its  suc- 
cess is  the  object.  When  tried,  it  acted  as  a  balm, 
and  so  far,  as  a  perfect  cure.  It  is  this :  Take  !\ 
piece  of  patent  lint,  or  linen  cloth,  spread  upon  it 
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•ome  Turner's  cerate^  (fome  taJlow  or  any  mild 
ointmeot  would  do  aa  weil,)  in  the  middle  of  the' 
pluler  put  some  calomel,  say  20  grains,  and  eve- 
ry night  apply  it  to  the  piles,  letting  it  remain  all 
night ;  the  relief  will  be  almost  immediate*  Con- 
tinue it  till  cured,  and  when  the  disease  appears 
disposed  to  return,  apply  it  again.  I  have  recom- 
meoded  it  to  a  number*  Calomel,  to  piles,  is  as 
certain  a  cure  as  tooth-pulling  is  for  tooth-acb,  and 
the  only  remedy  I  know  of  worth  using. 

RoBUT  R.  Habdkv* 


For  tk«  Ftasen^  BeglilM. 
MAmSH-MOB  AS  MAHDRK.      BLUB  MABI<. 

In  the  last  Na  of  the  Register,  you  solicit  in- 
formation io  relation  to  the  application  of  marsh- 
mud  ;  I  have  made  several  short  communications 
to  the  Register  on  this  subject,  and  have  but  lit- 
tle to  add. 

I  commenced  the  use  of  marsh-mud,  on  a  laige 
scale,  in  the  jreer  1828,  and  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed in  its  eifeets.  in  stating  my  opinion  of 
the  relative  value  of  manih-mud  and  marl,  in 
18SI,  1  observed  that  mud  would. cease  tb  benefit, 
aAer  a  few  years'  cultivation,  fixperience  has 
eonvinoed  me  of  its  more  durable  effects,  and  1 
now  say,  with  confidence,  that  mud  taken  from  a 
ravine,  on  a  salt-water  river,  where  vegetable  ac- 
cretions, and  the  washings  from  a  good  soil,  have 
gradually  surmounted  the  tide,  is  more  durable  in 
Its  productive  qualities  than  stable  or  barn-yard 
manure. 

I  made  a  smalt  experiment  with  marsh  mud  in 
1834.    Last  season  I  cultivated  the  field  in  com, 
whore  the  mud  had  been  applied ;  though  by  rea- 
son of  the  drought,  nothing  grew  well,  the  dura- 
bility of  the  improvement  was  manilest,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  com  on  the  adjacent  lands. 
This  year  I  propose  applying  marl  to  lands  here- 
tofore covered  with  raarsh-mud ;  and,  if  your 
theory  be  right,  that  marl  will  give  permanent  eP- 
fecl  to  putrescent  manures,  I  calculate  those  lands, 
uuoder  a  moderate  system  of  cultivation,  will,  lor  a 
long   time,   require   no  farther  improvements. 
That  lands  should  be  manured  lor  every  crop  of 
wheat,  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania,  I  readily 
agree ;  but  in  a  country  which  depends  almost 
exclusively  upon  grain,  labor  has  become  a  very 
serious  matter.    The  ine  people  of  color,  for  the 
roost  part,  go  to  the  cities,  where  their  career  is 
generally  short  and  we  cannot  purchase  slaves  at 
Mississippi  prices.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
mofits  of  slaves  sold  to  the  planters  of  the  south ; 
but  I  know  of  no  instance  of  a  suscestfful  emi- 
grant, with  his  slaves,  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   Some  of  them,  aller  a  short  absence,  have 
returned  with  lar^  credits  to  purchase  slaves,  and 
with  very  seductive  accounts  of  the  profits  of  col- 
ton  and  sugar  plantations.     A  few  years  have 
generally  sufficed  to  wind  op  the  concerns  of  these 
adventurers,  by  death,  or  insolvency,  and  gene- 
nlly  by  both;  and  1  am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  slave-holding,  ^migrants,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives from  this  part  of  the  country,  could  set- 
tle a  general  account,  they  would  find  the  balance 
as  much  against  them  as  it  was  with  the  Balti- 
more privateers-men  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war.    I  do  not  mean  to  say«  that  all  who  go  to 
Voh.  VII-14 


the  south  fdiU  A  sharp  fellow,  whose  rooraU 
subserve  his  wits,  will  make  money  at  any  place 
where  he  has  room,  and  his  success  (at  least  for  a 
time)  will  be  certain,  if  he  has  the  ffood  fortune  to 
get  to  be  a  director  ol*  a  paper  bank.  But  a  Vir- 
ginian or  a  Marylunder,  who  had  grown  up  under 
me  influence  of  moral  habits,  and  checks  derived 
from  his  parentage  and  education,  would  feel 
strange  in  u  countiy  where  the  Lynch-law  is  part 
of  their  code,  bowie  knives  of  their  dress,  and 
where  whigs,  democrats,  nullifiers,  members  of 
the  leglslHlure,  members  of  tlje  church,  and  roin- 
isten  of  the  gospel,  circulate  "Oakland  notes," 
he  would  hardly  feel  himself  justified  in  taking  a 
hand  in  this  game,  or  as  if  one  of  these  holy 
men,  would  join  him  as  a  partner** 

I  know  a  gentleman  of  this  state,  who,  Irom 
small  beginnings,  by  pmdence  and  ioldustry,  had 
realized  a  handsome  fortune,  sufiicient  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  eh- 
gances  of  lile ;  he  had  also  been  a  successful  po- 
litician; and  in  a  evil  hour,  was  induced  to  think,  by 
bad  advice,  that  his  time  at)d  capital  was  misspent 
in  cultivating  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn,  on  a  beau- 
tiful farm,  which  had  been  improved  under  his 
care  and  direction.  To  make  his  fifiy  thousand  « 
millioni  he  purchased  a  laige  tract  of  land,  on 
some  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
sent  his  son,  with  a  larfie  number  of  his  slaves, 
to  settle.  The  last  account  i  had  of  the  concern, 
was,  that  the  entire  crop  of  com  end  cotton  had 
been  ruined  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  seven- 
teen of  the  slaves  had  died  of  levera,  generated,  by 
the  malaria,  and  that  the  son  was  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  lever  of  the  country,  which  at  one 
time,  lell  but  little  hope  of  lile. 

1  leel  a  paternal  regard  for  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  and  to  those  of  them,  who  shall  at  any  time 
/eel  a  desire  to  become  rich,  by  the  growth  of 
three,  or  lour  crops  of  cotton,  or  two  or  three  oi' 
sugar,  and  then  return  to  their  native  plains,  to 
enjoy  otivm  cum  dignUaUi  1  recommend  iEsop's 
Fables.  They  are  all  of  them  entertaining,  and 
some  of  them  well  suit  their  case.  I  recommend 
this  book,  in  sober  earnestness.  I  leanit  from  it 
in  my  youth,  lessons  of  praAical  wisdom,  some 
of  which  have  served  me  in  my  journey  ol  lile. 

In  communications  heretofore  made  to  the  Re- 
gister, I  have  suggested  that  blue-mari,  contain- 
ed properties  fertilizing  beyond  the  lime  contained 
in  it.  '  Farther  observation  has  confirmed  the  opi<^ 
nion.  I  have  worked,  principally,  two  pitp,  one  of 
blue,  the  other  of  yellow- marl.  Proftssor  Ouca- 
t«^l  reported  the  liitter  to  be  richest  in  lime.  I 
have  applied  the  marl  from  those  pits  to  land 
equal  in  point  of  lenility,  and  exhaustion,  and 
have  always  found  the  fertilizing  efiects  from  the 
lands  covered  with  blue-mari,  more  quickly  dis- 
closed, and  exceedincr  in  product.  Your  Pro- 
^Ror  Rogers,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Register,  page 
634,  in  speaking  of  blue-mari,  suggests  t!mt  i'ls 
coloring  appears  to  consist  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, derived,  probably,  from  the  organic  materials, 
associated  with  the  shells,  which  imparts  to  it,  /er. 
tilizing  properties.  The  qualities  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  substances  combined  with  matter  used  in 
agriculture,  was  a  matter  of  diligent  and  suoeess- 
ful  inquiry,  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;  and  I  fehould  think. 


*  See  I>r.  Hasan's  letter  on  Mitsisrippi  bsnkiag,  in 
Farmers'  Bsgister  for  Decembtr,  page  729, 
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ihe  consliiuentB  of  blue  marl,  well  worth  the  in- 
(|iiirie8  of  your  Professor  Rosters,  and  our  Pro- 
lessor  Ducaiel,  both  slate  geologists.  What  sala- 
ly  Professor  Rogers  receives  from  your  slate  I  do 
not  know ;  but  Professor  Ducatel's  from  ours,  is 
fully  adeouate,  and  I  think,  the  inquiry  within  the 
scope  of  his  duties.  Rusticcs. 

E.  S.,  Maryland,  Feb.  Ut,  1839. 

[The  supposition  of  our  correspondent,  as  to 
there  being  some  other  useful  ingredient  than 
the.  calcareous  part,  in  blue  marl,  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect, fiut  whether  the  additional  value  thence 
derived  is  enouj^h  to  be  appreciated,  is  more  than 
we  can  say.  The  observation  of  the  particular 
facts,  which  will  be  stated  in  the  following  article, 
first  pointed  out  to  us,  and  satisfactorily,  that  it 
was  the  dai*k  colored  extract  of  vegetable  matters 
which  gave  the  blue  color  to  shell-marl.  And 
this  coloring  matter  is  undoubtedly  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  cannot  be 
removed  by  any  washing  with  pure  water.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  in  ail  the  pits  dug  info  the 
very  remarkable  blue  marl,  described  below,  on 
Shell  banks  farm,  water,  in  great  quantity,  parsed 
through  every  part  of  the  mass,  without  there  be- 
ing the  slightest  effect  produced  in  lessening  the 
deep  tint  of  the  marl,  or  aff*ecting  the  purity  of  the 
water.  Further — in  the  well  dug  through  this 
bed  of  marl,  and  which  received  its  principal  sup- 
ply of  water  Irom  a  sofl  quick- sand  beneath,  the 
water  rose  to  and  stood  at  the  height  of  about  13 
f^et,  and  altogether  in  this  blue-marl.  Yet  the 
water  was  at  first,  and  has  continued  to  be,  re- 
markable for  its  purity  and  excellence. 

The  following  statement  was  written  to  form  a 
part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  'Essay  on  Cal- 
careous Manures,^  and  was  one  of  several  por- 
tions omitted,  because  it  was  desired  to  include 
nothing  that  was  extraneous,  or  not  sufiiciently 
sustained  by  fact  or  reasoning.  But  though  no 
similar  particular  observations  have  since  been 
made,  nor  any  experiment  tried,  it  is  proper  here 
to  state  that  nothing  has  been  since  learned  to 
cause  doubt  of  the  then  supposed  cause  of  the  co- 
lor of  blue  marl ;  and  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  and  general  observation,  have  confirm- 
ed, what  then  was  doubtful,  merely  because 
new. — Ed.  Fab.  Rbo. 

THE  BLUE  COLOR  OF  MARL  PROBABLY  OAU8- 
KD  BY  THE  PRESMNCB  OF  VEGIfiTABLB  UAT- 
TKB. 

[As  omitted  note,  written  fbr  the  <ftesr  on  Caleuwnu 

Manures. '] 

A  fact  which  has  very  recently  fallen  under  my 
observation,  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  cause  of 
the  blae  color  of  some  marts.  I  will,  however, 
merely  slate  the  facts,  and  leave  it  to  others  to 
reason  as  to  the  causes. 

There  is  one  body  of  mari  atShellbanks  of  very 
uDcommon  apptanmce.    The  upper  part  is  dry 


and  vellowish,  sof!,  and  as  fine  and  even  more 
yielding  than  sand ;  which  is  similar  at  the  top« 
of  many  other  beds.  Below,  it  is  wet  and  firm, 
but  still  yellow  fbr  some  six  to  ten  inches.  StiH 
lower,  and  without  any  perceptible  change  of  tex- 
ture, there  is  a  sadden  change  of  color,  precisely 
to  a  line,  (though  not  quite  a  horizontal  line,)  to 
a  deep  and  beautiful  sky-blue ;  by  far  the  most 
perfect  blue  known  in  mari  or  earth  of  any  kind. 
This  color  continues  to  the  bottom;  as  was  known 
by  having  dug  a  well  through  it  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  distance.  Beneath  the  marl,  there  is  a 
brownish  quick-sand,  from  which  an  abundance 
of  pure  water  rose.  It  may  be  well  to  observe 
here,  that  whenever  marl  is  blue,  there  is  no 
other  color  known  beneath ;  and  it  certainly  was 
the  lowest  in  two  other  remote  bodies,  through 
which  I  reached  the  bottom,  on  another  farm. 
The  bottom  of  this  bed  (atShellbanks,)  could  not 
be  reached,  except  in  the  well,  though  many  pits 
were  du^  6  to  7  ieet  deep  in  the  blue  marl.  The 
whole  of  this  wet  marl,  ^yellow  as  well  as  blue,) 
consists  of  alternate  thin  layers  of  a  fine  and  cfose 
calcareous  clay,  (apparently  the  true  marl  of  min- 
eralogists, )  and  of'finely  broicen  fragments  of  shells, 
few  of  which  are  larger  than  grains  of  wheat,  and 
generally  much  smaller.  The  layers  of  clay  vary 
from  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  the  layers  of  powdered  shells  fill  from  double 
to  triple  these  different  spaces.  The  digging  is  on 
the  edge  of  an  alluvial  flat,  which  above  is  a  wet 
swamp ;  and  a  stream  passes  by  the  marl,  and 
neariy  as  high  as  it  is  wet.  In  digging  pits,  the 
water  passed  so  last  through  the  porous  layers  of 
broken  shells,  and  from  every  side,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  sink  the  digging  even  to  6  or  7  feet ;  and 
to  get  to  that  depth,  there  were,  towards  the  last, 
two  men  kept  constantly  throwing  out  waier  to 
enable  two  others  to  dig  and  throw  out  mari. 

From  another  body,  about  400  yards  distant, 
which  was  of  difi*erent  appearance,  and  showed 
no  blue  color,  even  at  the  lowest  known  depth, 
where  also  it  was  wet,  Fome  of  the  upper  dry  and 
fine  part  was  taken  in  1833,  to  floor  a  stable  yard, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  saving  the  li- 
quid manure.  The  mari  was  covered  with  vege- 
table and  animal  manure,  and  sometimes  with 
such  filth  from  about  the  houses,  as  well  as  the 
cleanings  of  the  stable.  About  12  months  afler  it 
had  been  so  placed,  this  once  yellow  mari  was 
dug  into,  and  found  to  present  the  same  deep  and 
beautifiil  blue  color  of  the  former  body  described. 


THE  LAST   COMKUNIOATIOirS   OF    GEOROB  E. 
HARRISOir,  OF  BRANDON. 

The  following  communications  were  prepared 
just  befbre  the  sudden  illness  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  writer,  only  five  days  after  the 
date  of  his  letter ;  which  event  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  one  of  its  most  useful  and  valuable  citizens. 
We  speak  of  Greorge  K.  Harrison  solely  as  an  im- 
prover and  cultivator  of  the  soil— >in  which  respects 
his  labors  were  among  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Virginia,  of  al/  such  that 
have  been  performed.  It  does  not  comport  with 
the  design  of  this  publication  to  remark  on  otlMr 
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Bubjects  for  eocoiaium,  however  highly  deierv- 
ed ;  aod  it  is  especially  requisite  Chat  we  shall  not 
be  tempted,  upon  any  occasion,  to  admit  any  such 
obituary  notices  as  are  customary  in  newspapers, 
which,  by  the  /requent  abuse  and  prostitution  oC 
praise,  or  want  of  all  discrimination  in  applying  it, 
have  become  as  mere  words  oi'  form,  haviug nei- 
ther fitness  of  application,  nor  truth. 

Mr.  Uarrison^s  communications  to  the  Farmers^ 
Register  were  always  valuable ;  but  his  too  great 
diffidence,  and  bis  shyness  of  public  observation, 
aod  misplaced  fear  ofcriticism  or  censure,  rest  rain- 
ed hia  pea  within  limits  much  more  contracted  than 
cor  wishes  or  the  public  interest  would  have  re- 
quired ;  and  the  additional  valoe  of  his  real  sig- 
nature  was  never  permitted  to  be  given  to  any  one 
of  his  communications.    As  his  scruples,  on  this 
head,  (as  all  but  himself  would  have  considered,) 
were  altogether  misplaced  and  unnecessary,  we 
shall  take  permission  thus  to  state  the  authorship 
of  the  short  communication  which  was  designed 
to  be  published  as  anonymous,  and  also  to  give  the 
letter  which  was  meant  to  be  altogether  private. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  improper  to  be  ihuB 
aod  at  thi$  tinu  presented  ;  and  the  contents  will 
be  the  more  interesting  on  accounts  of  the  fact, 
that  before  the  letter  was  closed,  or  indeed  en- 
tirely completed,  that  the  writer  had  ceased  to 
live.    The  blanks  for  numtiers,  as  shown  below, 
were  le(\  thus  in  the  writing,  to  be  filled  by  parti- 
cular reference  to  eccurate  accounts  of  actual  ex- 
penses.     From  Wm.   B.  Harrison,  esq.,  &om 
whom  the  letters  have  just  been  received,  we 
learn  that  the  writing  of  what  /ollows  was  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  lamented  brother. 

The  tenor  of  the  inquiries  which  drew  firth 
this  letter  may  be  inferred  from  the  answer.  The 
"Byrd  manuscript,"  the  publication  of  whicli,  en- 
tire, we  had  urged  on  the  possessor,  is  a  folio  vol- 
ume of  the  ivriiings  of  hii  distinguished  ancestor, 
Col.  Wm.  Byrd  of  Westover.  By  the  favor  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  we  had  formerly  been  permitted  to 
extract  the  portion  of  this  old  and  curious  volume, 
which  gives  the  journal  and  account  in  detail,  of 
the  earliest  passage  through  the  great  Diftmal 
Swamp.  (V'ol.  iv,  p.  593,  Farmers'  Rccrister.) 
We  shall  accept  (if  the  ofler  be  still  nvailuble,) 
with  great  pleasure,  the  use  (as  rcsiricted,)  of  this 
precious  volume ;  and  in  making  use  of  it,  will 
comply  carefully  with  the  wishes  and  directions  of 
the  deceased  proprietor.— Ed.  Far.  Rjco. 

Edmuhd  Ruffin,  Esq. 

Brandon,  January  I4th,  1839. 
Dear  Bir — I  reci*ived  your  message  by  my 
brother,  and  subsequently,  your  favor  of  the  4ih 
ult.  I  very  soon  prepared  a  reply,  but  if  wap  so 
meager  and  unsaiisfactory,  that  I  permitted  it  to 
remain  in  my  pocket,  iniendins;,  so  soon  as  I  ^i 
opportunity,  to  put  it  in  better  form,  and  forward  it 
to  you.    The  engagementS|  however,  of  compa- 


ny and  of  business,  have  heretofore  hindered  me.  1 
^reneraliy  find  Cbrisfmas  a  most  harassing  pe- 
riod, iirom  the  needful  preparations  for  the  coming 
year,  as  well  as  winiling  up  the  afTairs  of  the  past. 
These  difficulties  have  been  enhanced  on  the  re- 
cent occasion,  by  my  parting  with  a  manager  who 
hiid  been  eleven  years  in  my  service,  and  who 
had  so  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  my  bu- 
tinefs,  that  I  have  found  it  hard  to  ^et  along  with- 
out him.    Although  the  causes  ol  delay  I  have 
detailed  still  exist  in  some  degree,  I  cannot  con- 
sent longer,  even  to8e«m  inattentive  to  your  wishes. 
I  should  not  like  to  eiigiiize  in  the  publication  of 
the  Byrd  manuscript,  even  if  1  felt  eniirel}'  at 
liberty  to  do  so.     I  placed  it  some  time  ago,  in  the 
hands  of  some  gentlemen  in  Richmond,  with  au- 
thority to  extract  such  portions  tk»  thev  thought 
proper,  for  the  use  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
V^irtjiiiia;  and  I  have  hpani  that  $40  had  heeifex- 
f>en«led  m  copying  the  selected  pans.     Were  I  so 
inclined,  it   would   be   neeesjisiry  to  confer  with 
them  he/ore  I  could  uniierfMke  the  publication  of 
the  whole  work  in  an  independent  volume.    I  do 
not,  however,  ronpiler  myself  precluded  from  al- 
lowintf  you  to  |)uhlidh  as  much  as  yoa  think  pro- 
per, in  the  Reifister,  only  stipulating  before-hand, 
that  the  relique,  which  I  greatly  prize,  shall  not 
leave  your  house;  that  the  parts  cnosen  for  publi- 
cation, shall  be  carefully  examined  by  you,  and 
such  alterations  and  corrections  made  as  the  form 
of  the  author  may  require;  and  finally,  that  copies 
in  manuscript  be  taken  for  the  press,  instead  of 
printing  from  the  work  hself.     With  these  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  entirely  at  your  service,  and  I  will 
forward  it  to  you  by  the  first  safe  conveyance. 

I  had  rather  postpone  for  a  while,  a  report  of 
my  experiment  with  the  camel-lighters  in  the 
transportation  of  marl.   I,  fbr  some  time,  suspend- 
ed that  operation,  and  have  but  recently  resumed 
it.    I  will  endeavor  to  make  some  obser\'ations 
which  shall  enable  me  to  enter  more  into  detail 
than  I  now  can.    My  business  is  so  extensive, 
and  generally,  so  pressing,  and  my  amusements, 
proh  pudnr  f  so  attractive,  that  i  do  not  attend 
much  to  the  minutiae  of  things.    1  do  not  consider 
camel-lighters  at  all  adapted  to  distant,  and  not 
well  to  river  transportation,  owing  to  their  l>eing 
unmana^eahle,  and  too  much  at  the  merey  of  the 
wind  and  the  tide.    Their  ease  of  draught  ren- 
ders them  particularly  suitable  to  shallow  creek 
navicration;  and  for  the  purpose  you   mention, 
viz :  the  removal  of  marph-mnd,  I,  on  the  whole, 
esteem  them  preferable  to  any  descnption  of  light- 
er, and  beyond  comparison  so,  but  lor  two  or  three 
oltjer.tions,  which  are  so  cogent  as  to  brinu  the 
shnllow    open  scow    into    (lowerful  fompeiiiion 
with  them.    The  ot)je(Mionn  »o  the  camels  are  the 
necessity  of  using  numfis,  which  are  so  apt  to  net 
out  of  order  in  the  hands  of  negroes,  the  diffie.uliy 
of  Pioppinjj  leaks  when  they  occur,  and  should 
one  accidentally  turn  over,  of  uprighiing  ii.    One 
would  suppose,  to  look  at  the  broad  fl:it  things, 
that  the  latter  casualty  never  could  occur;  but  it 
nevertheless,  did  to  one  of  mine,  and  the  trouble  of 
restoring  it  is  hardly  conceivable.    My  lightens 
are  40  ff'et  by  12,  and  rather  more  than       inches 
deep.  The  cost        ,  complete,  I  think,  fully  $ 
One  of  three-fourths  the  size  ppeer6cd,  and  of 
thinner  plank,  would  probably  answer  your  pur- 
pose,   1  merely  gtiess  at  the  cost,  which  may  be 
very  wide  of  the  murk.     A  great  deal  ef  timber 
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is  required,  as  every  panicle  of  sap  should  be  re- 
'   jeried  eiccept  from  the  bottom  plankp. 

In  re^rd  to  marsh-mud  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience either  by  itself  or  in  compost ;  perhaps, 
having  been  deferred  from  using  it  by  JMr.  Letv- 
ift'  fuilure,  which  I  considered  decisive.  If  I  find 
it  convenient,  I  will,  wiih  pleasure,  try  the  expe- 
riments prescribed  by  you,  and  report  ihe  results; 
though  we  are  generally  so  much  pushed  as  to 
have  but  little  time  for  prqjeds,  however  rational 
they  may  be.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  oyster-shell- 
lime  uDslHcked,  costs  us  at  the  kiln  cents  a 
bushel.  The  enclosed  letter  may,  perhaps,  enlight- 
en you  as  to  the  price  of  stone-hme.  I  send  the 
letter  with  a  short  article  byway  of  introtluction, 
which  you  can  use  if  you  deem  them  of  any 
value.  All  1  recollect  of  Cupt.  B,  is,  that  he  once 
look  off  a  cargo  of  corn  here,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  be  a  respectable  person,  between  whom  and 
ourselves  some  civilities  were  intercharged,  to 
which  circuroslance,  1  suppose  1  am  indebted 
for  the  letter.  Till  the  receipt  of  it,  1  had  even 
fbrgotten  bis  name. 

1  cordially  reciprocate  your  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  shall  always  be  happy  to  meet  you  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  more  especially  at  this  place* 

With  kind  wishes,  I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Habrison. 


THS    USB  OP    IMPORTEn    STORK- LIME    PRO- 
POSED JN    LOWER     VIRGINIA. 
HOGS. 


LIME^FOR 


Tft  ilM  Bdltov  of  tfM  Kwmen*  Rftfteter. 

I  herewith  send  a  letter  from  Capt  Lewis  Bos- 
worth,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  object  in  addres- 
sing me  will  probably  be  promoted  bv  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Register  ;  and  as  it  may  be  of  service 
10  some  of  your  readers,  the  benefit  may  be  reci- 
procal. The  information  it  imparts  comes  very 
opportunely.  The  supply  of  oyster-shells  is  pre- 
carious, and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
Marl,  doubtless  the  most  valuable  calcareous  dres- 
sing, is  not  every  where  to  be  had,  and  is  a  heavy 
and  expensive  affair  when  both  land  and  water- 
carriage  have  to  be  encountered.  If  fiAy  bashels 
of  stone-lime,  in  the  state  and  at  the  price  men- 
tioned by  Capt  B.,  will  sofiice  for  an  acre,  it  will 
be  cheaper  than  the  customary  quality  of  shell- 
lime  ;  viz :  72  bushels.  If  a  like  quantity  be  re- 
quired, it  will  be  rather  more  costly,  but  will  pre- 
sent the  great  advantage  of  being  attainable  at 
any  time,  and  to  any  extent.  I  have  ordered,  for 
myself  and  one  of  my  neigbbon,  a  small  cargo, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  you  may  again  hear 
from  me  on  the  subject. 

Is  it  known  that  lime — shell-lime  I  mean — is 
much  relisl)ed  by  fattening  hogs,  and  is  very 
beneficial  to  them?  1  think  the  fact  may  be 
relied  on.  I  am,  my  sell)  so  well  satisfied  of 
it,  that  mine  are  kept  regularly  supplied.  The 
difHsovery  \vas  made  here  accidentally.  The  re- 
mnrkable  ihriitiness  of  a  large  number  of  those 
animals  confined  in  a  barn-yard,  into  which  was 
thrown  the  refuse  lime  from  the  trough  used  ibr 
soakins;  peed  wheat,  first  led  to  it.  The  hogs 
were  observed  to  eat  it  with  avidity.  Its  useful- 
ness, like  that  of  ashes,  ol\en  applied  to  the  same 
purpose,  may  consist  in  its  being  a  corrective 
of  acidity.    I  have  frequently,  on  crossing  the 


Blue  Ridg<e,  been  struck  with  the  superior  condi* 
tion  of  the  swine  in  the  «  Great  Valley,"  and  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  abundance  of  ibod  in  that  fertile 
region.  May  it  not  be  owing,  in  some  degree  al- 
so, to  the  healthful  tendencies  of  lime-stone  water? 

H. 
Jame9  River,  Jcti.  14  tA,  1839. 


Newwk,  N.  y.,  Oa.  10, 1888. 
Dear  Sir^ 

I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  a  plan  our  farmers 
have  discovered  in  improving  their  lands,  by  using* 
stone-lime  f^lacked  at  the  kilns.  Our  farmere  have 
taken  trt)ni  the  kilns  here,  from  2,000  to  2,500  bush- 
els per  day,  in  the  loll  and  spring,  in  the  time  of 
planting  and  sowing.  The  factory  here  is  but  a 
few  rods  from  my  house,  and  is  composed  of  IS 
perpeiual  kilns,  and  employs  75  hands.  I  find 
four  other  kilns  have  started  this  season,  in  the 
adjoining  towns,  for  the  same  purposes,  but  not  av 
large.  The  thought  struck  me,  that  it  would  be 
very  irqod  lor  the  land  on  the  James  River,  and 
especially  your  neighborhood.  It  may  be  sent 
out  to  your  farms,  and  not  exceed  12  cents  per 
bushel,  at  your  landinir.  Should  this  meet  your 
approbation,  you  wiil  have  the  goodness  to  answer 
this  letter,  and  give  your  opinion  on  the  subject* 
1  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  friend  and  humble  serv*t, 

Lewis  Bosworth. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  DKMAND,  SUPPLY  AKI> 
PBICBS  OF  THH  HEXT  CROP  OF  MORUa 
MULTICAVLIS. 

In  the  last  number,  we  submitted  at  length  our 
own  views  upon  this  subject ;  and  also  gave,  im- 
mediately afler,  (in  the  piece  signed  H.  C.)  the  op- 
posite opinions  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  agri- 
cultural writers  in  New  England,  Henry  Colman, 
esq.,  commissioner  of  the  agricultural  survey  of 
Massachusetts.  We  have  since  seen,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  'Sill^  Culturist,'  of  Hartford,  the 
following  statement  of  the  opinions  and  anticipa- 
tions of  its  editor.  Judge  Oomstock ;  and  it  is  here 
copied,  that  all  the  light,  and  the  most  opposite 
opinions  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  being  informed  on  this  subject,  may  l>e  placed 
before  our  readers.  No  one  has  had  these  oppor- 
tunities more  fully  offered  than  the  editor  of  the 
'Silk  Culturist,'  and  no  editor  or  writer  could  be 
quoted,  who  stands  higher  for  integrity  and  sound 
judgment.  But  still  we  consider  him  as  much  too 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  high  prices ;  and  as 
much  above  the  most  probable  results,  as  Air. 
Colman^s  calculations  were  below  them.  Our  po- 
sition, in  this  matter,  was  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  we  have  had  additional  reasons,  since 
the  publication  of  the  article  referred  to,  to  be  the 
more  confirmed  in  the  opinions  there  expressed. 
It  is,  however,  for  our  readers  to  compare,  and  de- 
cide upon,  these  several  views. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  thai  what  was  then  sta- 
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ted  88  our  nngU  potiulaU  for  the  sure  resuk  of^ 
<<fttffieieDt  prices"  for  luuiberry  plants  of  the  next 
crop,  that  is,  a  bona  fide  commencement  of  lilk- 
culture  to  sufficient  extent — as  to  Virginia,  at  least 
—is  made  more  probable,  by  every  later  account 
received. 

No  one,  even  six  months  ago,  could  have  anti* 
cipated  the  recent  occurrences  in  this  strange  bu- 
siness and  speculation ;  and  we  therefore  dare  not 
presume  much  upon  the  certainty  of  our  present 
expectations  of  the  iliture.  But  whatever  may  be 
their  degree  of  correctness,  our  opinions  were 
weighed  carefully,  and  stated  fairiy.--£D.  Fab. 
Rko. 

JExtrad  qf  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  S^ 
Oulturist,  dated  Jan.  Ist,  1889: 


With  these  preliminary  remarks,  1  now  pro- 
eeed  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  your  several  en- 
quiries ;  and,  taken  together,  they  appear  to  in- 
volve  the    general    and  oA-repeated    question, 
What  wiU  the  muUicaulie  be  ioorth  next  autumn  f 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  past.    The  sales  of  trees 
of  last  jpcar's  growth  commenced  with  us  in  Au- 
gust   Xhe  market  opened  at  about  twenty  cents, 
though  thousands  had  been  sold  in  Massachu- 
setts and  elsewheie  for  ten  cents,  and  even  less. 
Soon  speculation  commenced,  and  they  chan^d 
hands  at  different  prices,  until  thev commanded  f^l, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  under'the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer.    The  last  auction  sales  in  New  York, 
were  a  lot  of  very  small  trees,  and  the  prices 
ranged  from  57^  to  70  cents,  equal  to  from  25  to 
30  cents  a  foot,  and  this,!  think,  may  be  safely 
assumed  as  their  present  value  at  auction.    Wiih 
this  brief  view  of  the  past,  let  us  now  look  into 
the  fijture,  and  see  if  we  can  form  any  rational 
opinion  of  their  market  value  next  autumn.  How- 
ever, before  embarking  upon  the  ocean  of  con- 
jecture, I  will  state  one  iact,  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  my  estimation.    While  in  Balti- 
more, and  on  my  ret^,  I  aseertaiaed  that  pur- 
chaseni  were  o&ering  twenty  cents  for  trees  de- 
liverable next  autumn.    One  gentleman  told  me 
he  had  contracted  for  100,000  at  12^  cents,  had 
been  offered  twenty  cents  for  a  part  oi  them,  and 
had  declined  the  offer.    Another  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  residing  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
told  me  he  had  been  offered  20  cents  lor  his  next 
year's  crop,  and   had  refused  the  offer.     He 
also  mentioned  several  other  instances  within  his 
knowledge,  of  like  offers  and  refusals.     From 
these  focte  and  other  corroborating  circumstances, 
1  am  satisfied  that  contracts  may  be  made  with 
responsible  men  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  lor 
the  delivery  of  trees  next  fall  at  twenty  cents, 
and  probably  more.  •  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opi- 
nion, it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  trees  of  next  year's  growth,  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  of  last  year's  growth  in  Au- 
gust   If  this  be  so,  the  next  inquiry  is,  will  they 
advance,  and  if  so,  to  what  noint?     We  have 
seen  that  they  advanced  several  hundred  per  cent 
the  last  year,  in  two  or  three  months,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  they  advance  in  like  manner,  or  at  all, 
during  the  nine  or  ten  months  that  roust  inter- 
vene between  this  time  and  the  time  of  delivering 
the  next  year's  crop?  and  here  let  me  apply  my 


rules  of  philosophy,  and  say  they  unquestionably 
will,  unless  the  causes  which  prcxluce  the  advance 
the  last  year,  have  been  removed.  But  havetheyl 
In  order  to  answer  this  inouiry,  we  .must  first  as- 
certain what  they  were.  The  causes  which  oc- 
casioned the  demand,  and  the  rapid  advance,  were 
two-fold :  Ist.  The  small  number  of  trees  in  the 
country,  compared  with  the  great  interest  awa- 
kened in  the  culture  of  silk.  The  libeml  boun- 
ties offered  by  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, &c.,  for  the  culture  of  silk  for  a  limited  peri- 
od, aroused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  could  be 
gratified  with  nothing  short  of  immediate  ac- 
tion. Hence  large  invest iments  were  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  plantations,  in  the  hope 
of  rich  returns  arising  from  the  profit  on  growing 
silk,  as  well  as  from  the  rounificience  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  was  one  of  the  causes  and  as  the 
laws  giving  the  bounties  remain  unrepealed,  we 
may  confidently  conclude,  it  is  not  removed  in  this 
respect. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  number  will  be  so  increased 
by  another  crop,  and  importations,  that  the  coun- 
try will  he  fully  supplied,  the  market  overstocked, 
and  the  price  reduced  to  their  actual  value  for 
feeding  the  worm.  With  respect  to  the  number 
necessary  to  supfity  the  country  and  make  every 
farmer  a  silk-grower  on  a  very  limited  scale,  I 
can  form  no  very  rational  conjecture ;  but  when  I 
look  over  its  vast  extent,  and  take  into  considera- 


tion the  number  reqnired  to  plant  an  acre,  1  can 
conceive  it  to  be  almost  innumerable.    Though  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  calculations  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  yet  estimates  of  the  actual 
number  now  in  tnis  countr]r  have  been  made,  by 
different  persons,  and  on  different  data,  but  wirn 
substaatially  the  same  results.    All  unhe  in  the 
opinion  that  the  number  does  not  materially  vary 
from  8,000,000.    With  respect  to  importations, 
but  little  need  be  said,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  not  more  than  100,000  could  be  procured  in 
all  Europe  for  exportation  to  this  or  any  other 
country.    It  is,  however,  believed  that  a  few  will 
be  imported,  possibly  enough  to  swell  the  number 
to  3,600,000.    Admit  this  then  to  be  the  number 
on  hand  for  planting  the  coming  spring,  and  make 
ten  the  ratio  of  increase,  which,  aller   deduc- 
tions for  ordinary  losses,  is  certainly  large  enough, 
and  we  shall  have  35,000,000;  a  large  numbi^r 
truly,  but  not  enough  to  supply  the  little  state  of 
Connecticut,  a  smallspot  on  the  mnp  of  the  United 
States.    The  market,  therefore,  cannot  be  over- 
stocked, or  the  price  reduced  by  the  increase  of 
the  next  crop. 

2d.  Another  cause  of  the  last  year's  demand 
and  price  is  of  the  same  general  character,  but 
developing  itself  in  a  different  form.  Like  the 
other,  it  originates  in  the  love  of  money,  but  is 
less  patient  for  its  gratification.  I  allude  to  spe- 
culation; for  no  one  conversant  with  the  subject 
denies  the  fact,  that  of  all  speculations  in  this 
country,  the  mulberry  speculation  is  the  greatest. 
This  rage  for  speculation  in  mulberry  trees  is  not 
content  with  the  rich  profits  which  may  he  re- 
alized from  their  cultivation,  but  stiives  to  en- 
hance them  by  buying  and  selling,  like  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce.  So  common  has  this  prac- 
tice already  obtained,  that  it  is  becoming  a  cus- 
tom with  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  to 
give  the  sales  and  prices  of  multicaulis ;  and  the 
editor  of  one  very  respectible  daily  paper  in  the 
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ciiy  of  Net¥  York  has  honored  it  with  a  place  un- 
der hi«  head  of  "trade  and  commerce."  The 
fact  that  estates  and  even  fortunes  have  been 
made  ihe  past  year,  not  only  by  cuJtivaani?  the 
tree,  but  by  merely  buying  and  aeliin^r  it,  has  be- 
come 100  notorious  lo  escape  the  observaiion  of 
the  cagled-eyed  money-maker,  and  it  is  not  a  trail 
of  his  character  to  remain  idle  while  his  neigh- 
bor is  making  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  by  simple  stocking  an  acre  of  land  with 
the  multicaulis.  This  cause,  then,  it  appears,  re- 
mains, and  consequently  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  ediect  will  continue. 

But,  in  reply  to  ihis,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  country  will  be  supplied, 
and  prices  must  fall  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
tree  lor  making  silk.  True ;  and  so  will  the  time 
come  when  this  world  will  be  burned  up,  but  where 
is  the  tarmer  who  will  omit  planting  his  corn  and 
potatoes  next  spring  because  that  event  is  certain. 
The  very  liirt  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
tree  will  fall  in  price,  is  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
men  of  enterprise  and  industry  to  double  their 
diligence  in  acquiring  a  competency  before  it  ar- 
rives. That  period,  like  all  others  m  the  future, 
is  hidden  from  us,  and  let  us  be  admonished  by  its 
uncertainty,  that  when  it  does  come,  it  finds  us  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  ready.  With  respect 
to  this  all-important  time,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  I  know  but  little,  having  never  per- 
plexed myself  about  it.  I  consider  my  time  bet- 
ter spent  in  cultivating  mulberiy  trees,  at  prices 
like  the  present,  and  thereby  laying  up  something 
against  a  rainy  day,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
my  friends  to  do  the  same.  It  is,  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  best-in/ormed  on  the  subject,  that 
when  that  lime  arrives,  I  mean,  when  the. coun- 
try will  be  fully  supplied,  you  and  I  shall  be  at 
least  ten  years  older  than  we  now  are. 

Thus  much  for  sui  answer  to  the  general  inqui- 

,  what  will  Vu  muUicaulia  be  worth  next  autumn? 

ou  will  perceive,  I  have  given  no  definite  price, 
nor  do  1  intend  to.  I  have  given  you  a  few 
facts  and  some  arguments,  and  from  them  you  must 
draw  your  own  conclusion.  J  will,  however,  say, 
that  1  think  you  are  within  safe  limits  at  the  max- 
imum price  on  which  your  calculations  are  based. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  somewhat  doubt  your  being  able  to  procure 
trees  in  the  spring  at  the  price  you  mention;  hut 
should  they  cost  you  75  cents  and  multiply  tt^n- 
fold,  an  investment  of  $600  would  give  you  6,660 
trees,  which,  at  twenty-five  cents,  would  amount 
10  91}666,  and  leave  you  a  profit  of  over  $1000, 
besides  being  in  the  wny  of  profiting  by  all 
that  they  may  advance  above  that  price.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  disposed  to  hold  out  encouragement 
which  will  ultimately  prove  fallacious;  but  I  do 
believe,  if  you  adopt  this  course  the  coming  spring, 
the  autumn  will  find  you  in  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  labors  of  your 
profession,  the  purchase  of  a  farm  where  you  can 
have  the  privileges  of  which  you  speak,  and  final- 
ly, in  the  enjoyment  of  that  '^otium  cum  digni- 
tatem'*^ which  we  all  so  ardently  desire.  Rest)ect- 
fuliy  and  truly  yours,  F.  G.  Comstock. 

THE  BOHAN    UPAS   OF  THE    WEST,   A    HOAX. 

We  have  been  informed  by  a  correspondent  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  that 


? 


the  accottot  published  in  the  St.  Locus  <  fiuHetio/ 
of  the  enormous  bohanupaa  of  the  west,  and  cause 
of  the  milk-sickness,  was  simply  a  specimen  of 
that  choice  kind  of  wit  called  hoaxing*  Notwith- 
standing the  marvellous  features  which  were  bo 
manifest  in  the  article,  we  had  supposed  that  its 
being  first  published  in  a  respectable  newspaper, 
so  near  the  alleged  locedity  of  the  tree,  was  a  suf- 
ficient guaranty  that  there  was  something  of  troth 
on  which  to  be  found  the  exaggerations  of  magni- 
tude, ftc.  Therefore,  like  most  other  of  oor  edi- 
torial brethren,  we  were  so  far  deceived  as  to  re- 
publish the  article,  without  comment,  (page  719 
of  vol.  vi.) 

When  any  journal  has  thos,  unwittingly,  aided 
to  give  currency  to  a  lie,  it  is  the  duty  of  its  con- 
ductor, to  state  the  detection.  But  more  especial- 
ly is  this  incumbent  on  the  first  publisher— and  if 
his  exposure  is  not  made  (if  in  his  power)  of  the 
deceiver^  as  well  as  of  the  deception,  then  he  is 
equally  guilty  of  the  fraud  on  the  public— £d. 
Far.  Rbo. 


MAirUBIirG   WITH   ROTTEir  LOOS  AUD  BRUSH. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Ptrmera'  HegUter. 

GarksviUe,  February  12M. 
Upon  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table and  veritable  gentleman  of  Halifax  county, 
Virginia,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  remarkable  eflects  of  a  new  and  rare  manure, 
as  exhibited  by  an  experiment  in  that  county,  a 
few  years  since.  The  manure  above  alluded  to,  is 
only  rare  as  to  the  mannef*  of  its  application,  for  in 
old  Virginia  it  very  much  aboundeth.  The 
experiment  was  as  follows:  A  gentleman  cut 
down  the  pine  growth  which  had  covered  a  piece 
of  land,  exhausted  and  turned  out  of  cultivation 
Jby  his  father  or  grand -father.  As  is  usual,  he 
suffered  the  logs  and  brush  to  lie  upon  the  land 
the  first  summer.  Jn  the  fall  and  winter  succeed- 
ing, he  commenced  his  preparations  for  a  crop  ol 
corn,  by  running  two  strokes  with  a  large  two- 
horse  plough  in  the  same  furrow,  one  turning  to 
the  right,  and  one  to  the  lefl.  This  trench  thus 
made,  was  filled  with  the  logs  and  brush  of  the 
pine  trees  next  convenient  to  it,  which  cleared  a 
place  for  the  second  furrow ;  and  so  on,  until  this 
log  and  brush  material  was  all  consumed.  With 
this  preparation  he  passed  over  half  the  land. 
The  balance  was  simply  flushed  with  the  same 
two-horse  plough,  and  well  manured  from  the 
stable  and  farm-pen.  The  crop  grown  on  the 
beds,  manured  in  the  hill  with  pine  logs  and 
brush,  was  not  only  the  best  corn  of  the  (wo,  but 
was  unusually  rich  in  its  growth,  and  heavy  in  its 
production.  The  owner  of  the  corn  was  induced, 
from  its  remarkably  luxuriant  appearance,  to  pull 
up  one  of  the  lo^,  during  the  growing  of  (he 
crop,  to  see  how  it  was  that  such  vioror  was  im- 
parled to  it ;  he  found  the  countless  number  of  lit- 
tle thread-like  roots,  which  mainly  contribute  (o  the 
supply  of  the  ve£reTal)le,  to  have  peribrated  (he 
waier-souked  and  partly  decayed  trunks  and  limbs 
o?  the  pine  trees,  buried  below. 
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cundated.  There  ia  no  precise  time  required; 
from  six  to  twelve  hours  is  usually  occupied ;  but 
i  have  olten  known  them  to  remain  coupled  eigh- 
teen hours,  and  very  seldom  found  ihero  to  separate 
voluntarily  in  six  hours.  I  have  separated  them 
after  being  together  one  hour,  and  hut  about  a  do- 
zen eggs  were  fecundated ;  those  separated  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  1  ibund  laid  only  about  fifly  fe- 
cundated eggs;  and  so  on  in' pretty  regular  propor- 
tion to  the  time  occupied,  were  the  eggs  fecunda- 
ted. Those  that  I  separated  at  the  end  of  six 
hours  were  generally  about  two-thirds  fecundated, 
and  very  seldom  more ;  while  all  that  1  lefl  together 
AHSWBB  TO  BTRiCTURis  o!T  THB  PROPAGA- 1  till  they  8e|>arated  of  their  own  accord^  were  unl- 

I  formly  all  fecundated  I 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  silk-moths,  the  French 


Here,  Mr.  Editor,  Is  a  fountain  of  maoure, 
which,  iQ  its  general  dilfueion  through  our  state, 
eod  in  its  practical  good  effects,  as  demonstrated 
above,  bids  far  to  rival  the  boasted  roarl-t>eds  of 
lower  Vii^ginia;  and  that  which  has  been  regard- 
ed as  an  indication  of  poverty  and  decay  in  our 
lands,  mav  be  made  the  Instrument  of  their  resto- 
ration and  recovery. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Gabrikotobt. 


TION  OF  BIL.K-W0RM8. 


To  die  Rdltor  of  the  ftnnen'  Beglsttr. 

1  have  read  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Lay  ton  Y.  At- 
kins, in  the  January  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
(page*26,)  on  a  paragraph  in  the  second  number 
of  mv  essay  on  the  culture  of  silk.  1  readily  ad- 
mit the  uncourteousness  of  the  language  used  by 
me  in  the  paragraph  he  refers  to,  and  I  can  only 
plead  the  naste  in  which  that  essay  was  com- 
posed, in  extenuation.  I  had  no  time  to  revise  the 
article ;  it  was  written  ''off-hand,"  and  went  be- 
yond my  control  before  an  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed, by  reflection,  to  correct  the  phraseology,  fiut  I 
cannot  go  any  further  than  this.    The  *<  theory," 

SI  presume  he  means  the  practice^  as  f  did  not  give 
e  theory,)  I  cannot  admit  to  be  either  "  errone- 
ous*'or  "calculated  to  do  harm."    And  from  a 
remark  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  I  suspect 
Mr.  Atkins  has  altogether  mistaken  the  mean- 
inir  of  the  paragraph  he  criticizes ;  for  he  says, 
"  The  energy  of  the  males  is  far  fK>m  being  ex- 
hausted when  the  females  are  eaiififiedf  and  if  not 
taken  away,"  &c.    This  remark  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Atkins  would  allow  the  moths  to  re- 
naain  coupled  until  the  females  were  "satisfied ;" 
and  if  so,  how  does  he  ascertain  that  result,  if  not 
from  the  fact  of  the  coupie  having  voluntarily  se- 
parated?   The  Chinese  wriiings  which  Mr.  A. 
quotes,  say  not  a  word  about  separating  tfie  am- 
pled  moths ;  it  merely  recommends,  ''  as  I  under- 
stand it,"  that  the  males  that  have  become  de- 
iaehed  from  the  females  be  removed.    The  quo- 
tation from  D'Homergne's  essay  is  entirely  irre- 
levant; and  even  if  ever  so  much  to  the  point 
against  me,  would  be   no  authority  with  me. 
My  opinion  of  his  essay  has  long  been  known,  and 
I  need  scarcely  now  repeat  it.    i  will  only  remark, 
in  passing,  that  D'H.  labored  hard  to  proire  that 
we  could  never  learn  to  reel  silk  unihaut  two  yeare^ 
inetruetion  in  hie  fiUiturey  for  establishing  which, 
and  teaching  sixty  young  men  to  reel  silk,  he  ask* 
ed  960,000  of  the  government  of  the  U.  States. 
His  essay  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  compi- 
lation from  French  and  Italian  works.    Will  Mr. 
Atkins  do  me  the  favor  to  say  whether  he  can  fol- 
low D'H's.  direction  to  eeparate  the  male  and  fe- 
weak  eocoone,  so  that  they  shall  be  laid  on  separate 
tables,  ''the  males  on  one  table,  and  the  females  on 
another^"    But  I  will  now  give  the  theory  on 
which  mry  practice  is  founded,  and  shall  he  much 
obliged  if^^Mr.  Atkins  will  point  out  wherein  it  is 
-''erroneous  and  calculated  to  do  harm." 

The  silk-worm  moth  fays  from  350  to  400  egfifs. 
Each  egf^  is  fecundated  separately ;  consequently, 
if  the  moths  are  separated  befbre  they  separate  of 
themtelves,  more  or  less  of  the  eggs  will  be  unfe- 


direct  that,  afler  they  have  remained  coupled  six 
hours,  they  must  be  separated,  by  taking  them  by 
the  wings,  one  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
each  hand,  and  pulling  them  apart,  and  taking  the 
males  away.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  look  at 
this  direction  with  a  little  of  your  usual  common 
sense,  and  say  whether  I  have  been  unpardonably 
"  uncourteous"  in  calling  this  "foolery'? "  1  leave 
out  the  national  allusion  in  courtesy  to  Mr.  Atkins. 
Is  there  any  other  instance  in  the  breedinff  of  ani- 
mals in  which  this  act  is  thus  interfered  with?  Is 
there  a  single  reason  that  can  be  given  fbr  such 
interferencef 

1  do  not  object  to  removing  the  males  from  the 
females,  afler  they  have  voluntarily  separated ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  my  fixtures  so  contrived,  that 
the  reUasei  males  generally  fall  off  upon  the  floor 
and  are  swept  out  of  the  room. 

The  "  viscid  humor,"  spoken  of  by  D'Homer- 
gue,  is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ovarium  afler  the  eggs  have  been 
formed ;  it  is  oflen  entirely  absent,  and  1  never 
knew  it  to  do  any  other  harm  than  to  soil  the  pa- 
pers on  which  the  eggs  were  laid. 

6iD£02i  B.  Smith. 


now 


[The  views  on  both  sides  of  this  matter  have 
,  we  presume,  been  sufficiently  expressed, 
and  we  beg  leave  to  close  the  discussion.  It  would 
be  a  ridiculous  degree  of  squeamishness  to  exclude 
such  subjects  from  an  agricultural  journal,  which 
must  necessarily  treat  ot'niany  particulars  of  the  ge- 
neration and  propagation,  of  domestic  animals.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  desinible  that  the  language  used, 
on  such  anatomical  and  physiological  branches  of 
general  agricultural  science,  shall  be  as  much 
guarded  in  manner,  and  limited  in  extent,  as  utility 
may  admit,  and  propriety  require. — Ei>,  F.  R. 


LARGE 


From  the  Soodiero  AfiicnltnriBt. 
AMOUNT  OP    SOAP   PRODunian   FROM 
MYRTLS  WAX. 


Mr,  Editor  J — Many  of  your  readers  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  great  quantity  of  soap  which  can 
be  produced  from  a  small  quantity  of  myrtle  wa^:. 
I  have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment  in  my 
otvn  family;  and  in  hopes  of  being  usefiil,  1  send 
you  the  following  account,  taken  many  years 
since,  and  which  has  been  found  correct  up  U)  the 
present  time. 
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To  three  bushela  aad  a  half  of  common  wood 
ashes,  was  added  half  a  bushel  of  unslacked  lime. 
These  beins  well  mixed  together,  were  put  into  a 
cask  capable  of  containing  sixty  gallons,  and  was 
filled  up  with  water.  Jn  Ibrty-eight  hours,  the  lye 
was  stronj^  enoujo^h  to  float  an  egg.  It  was  then 
•drawn  off;  <^cl  from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  it  put 
into  a  copper  kettle,  capable  of  containing  about 
twenty-five  gallons.  To  this  was  added  only  four 
pounds  of  myrtle  wax«  This  was  kept  boiling 
over  a  constant  steady  fire  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  3  in  the  alternoon.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  hours,  a  supply  of  strong  lye  was  poured 
in  occasionally,  and  the  whole  frequently  well  stir- 
red with  a  ladle.  Afler  six  hours  boiling,  two 
quarts  of  common  large  grain  salt  were  thrown 
into  the  kettle,  which  was  lefl  one  hour  more  to 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire.  The  liquor  was  then 
put  into  tubs  to  cool,  where  it  continued  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  then  the  soap  was  taken  out,  wip- 
ed clean,  and  put  to  dry.  The  next  day  it  was 
weighed,  when  the  produce  was  found  to  be^bWy- 
fiins  pounds  of  good  solid  soap,  from  the  materials, 
and  by  the  process  above  mentioned.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  the  soap  had  lost  only  a  fe^n  pounds, 
from  the  evaporation  of  its  watery  particles. 

In  many  parts  of  our  state,  the  mvrtJe  tree  is 
abundant,  and  from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  may 
be  gathered  from  a  hand  per  day.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  our  planters  to  attend  to  this 
matter]  I  am  sure  it  would  save  them  many  a  dol- 
lar. Your  obedient  servant, 

Economy. 

St.  Paufs  Parish. 


If  the  operation  be  perlbrmed  with  care,  after 
some  experience,^  the  resuk  will  be  the  production 
of  grapes  without  pips^ 


From  the  Horticultural  JoomaL 
BMABCULATION   OF  THB  VINE,  OR  A  METHOD 
TO   PRODUCE  GRAPES  WITHOUT  SEEDS. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  possibly  feel  starded 
at  the  above  designation,  and  many  will  disap- 
prove of  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  an  operation 
on  the  vine,  at  variance  with  received  opinions  on 
the  physiology  of  plants.  But  to  your  more  inge- 
nious readers,  the  experiment  will  offer  a  new 
source  of  amusement,  and  perhaps  may  lead 
to  useful  investigation.  In  Portugal  and  other 
places,  I  frequently  met  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  which  produced  fruit  divested  of  pips.  Up- 
on inquiring  for  the  cause,  no  one  was  able  to  en- 
lighten me,  further  than  that  the  effect  was  acci- 
dental. And  I  make  no  doubt  that  mere  accident, 
(such  as  the  perforation  of  the  plant,  when  young 
by  a  worm,  or  a  blow  from  a  spade  or  hoe,  when 
first  planted,)  did  produce  the  same  effect  on  thcMe 
trees  which  it  would  have  produced  upon  the  vine, 
if  done  purposely,  and  with  a  view  of  the  same 
result 

For  this  uigenious  operation  od  the  vine,  1  was 
Indebted,  some  yean  ago,  to  a  horticulturist  of 
great  eminence  In  Paris.    It  is  as  follows : 

When  the  sap  is  rising  in  March,  make  a  deep 
incision  in  the  heart  of  the  bearing  branch,  from 
whence  extract,  with  a  grading  knife,  about  a 
qoarter  of  an  inch  [1  centime,  o  lignes,]  of  the 
pith,  [moelle,]  close  under  the  firat  bud  [noeud,] 
at  the  stem,  fsouche.)  The  wound  is  then  to  be 
bomid  np  with  worsted,  like  a  graft  This  may 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 


From  the  Hortiadtinf  lbom«r. 
NEW    METHOD     OF     APPYINO     SULPHUR     TO 
PLAETS,   IE  A  UqUID  FORM. 

The  "flowers,"  or  the  finely  levigated  stone 
brimstone,  are  with  great  difficulty  mixed  with 
water ;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  highly  desirable  to 
throw  a  shower  of  sulphuretted  water  over  the  eiv- 
tire  foliage  of  a  vine  or  peach  tree.  This  object 
can  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  little  i^m 
tragacanth  [gum-dragoo,  as  it  is  vaigariy  called^] 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  powdersd  gum,  which  oan 
be  procured  very  cheaply  of  any  druggist,  may 
perhaps  suffice  for  two  or  three  years.  To  a  table 
spoonful  or  two  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  a  wedge- 
wood  mortar,  add  three  or  four  grains  [or  a  quan- 
tity that  would  scarcely  cover  one  half  of  a  four 
penny  piece,]  of  the  tragacanth;  rub  them  toge- 
ther^'dropping  in  a  very  little  water ;  work  these 
QMiterials  with  the  pesde  till  an  even  pasty  mass  be 
produced ;  then  add  water,  to  bring  the  sulphiu* 
to  the  consistency  of  cream ;  and  in  this  state  it 
will  unite  with  any  quantity  of  water:  or,  in  other 
words,  the  particles  of  the  sulphur  will  become  di^ 
fused  throughout  the  whole  bulk,  and  can  then  be 
taken  np  by  a  s^rin^  The  sulphur^  it  is  true, 
will  be  deposited  in  nme,  but  aviation  will  bring 
it  again  to  that  state  of  diffusion  in  which  the  par- 
ticles may  be  thrown  on  the  plant ;  to  which,  also, 
they  remain  fixed  in  situations  wherein  they  may 
exert  their  utmost  energy,  whether  that  be  pre- 
ventive or  remedial. 


THE  FORMER  POOR  AND  EXHAUSTED  CO *f  DT- 
TfON,  AND  EARLIEST  SUBSEQUEITT  IM- 
PROVEMENTS, BY  MARLING,  OF  COGGIn's 
POINT  FARM. 

(An  omitleil  poitloD  of  tbe  'Bauj  aa  CalcanooB  MamVM.') 

[The  following  article  was,  as  it  purports,  (or 
the  greater  part,  written  in  1826,  and  was  added 
to  and  completed  in  1838.  The  object  of  it,  at 
both  times,  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  'Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manures,'  to  serve  as  appendix  lo  the 
many  particular  experiments  with  mari,  therein 
given.  But  the  same  consideradons^  as  stated  be- 
low, which  prevented  it's  being  incloded  in  the 
first  edition,  also  operated  to  exclude  it  from  the 
second.  In  now  giving  it  publication,  no  change 
has  been  made,  except  a  few  merely  verbal  cor. 
rections.] 

Experiments  on  a  small  scale,  made  to  test  the 
value  of  manures,  however  numerous  and  varied 
they  may  be,  or  however  carefully  conducted  and 
minutelv  reported,  will  never  be  so  satislactory  to 
the  reader,  as  knowing  the  general  effects  of  the 
same  practice  when  applied  to  the  whole  of  tbe 
experimenter's  land,  and  affecting  the  whole  of 
his  capital  and  labor.    In  limited  experiments,  tbft 
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opcratur  taiiy  easily  deceive  oiheni,  If  he  chooses: 
and,  even  i/  actualed  by  the  strictest  regard  fur 
(ruih,  the  ivish  to  obtain  a  particular  result,  will 
olien  cause  him  to  deceive  hirnselll  But  in  (he 
results  of  any  general  pmctice,  continued  lor  lea 
or  twelve  years  on  a  well  known  fiirro,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  cultivator  can  deceive  either  him- 
self or  his  neighbors.  For  this  reason,  those  who 
have  read  the  statements  of  the  experiments  pre- 
seated  in  this  essay,  may  require  to  know  what 
pjnoportioa  the  success  ot  my  subsequent  and  ge- 
oenU  practice  bore  to  their  results.  The  personal 
objections  which  caused  me  to  exclude  the  fbllow- 
iog  detailed  answer  to  this  requisition  from  the 
first  publication  of  this  essay,  are  not  removed. 
But  it  has  appeared  that  the  omission  hns  caused  | 
distant  readers  to  place  an  estimate  on  the  wri- 
ter's merit  and  general  success  as  a  farmer,  far 
above  the  (ruth — and  many  others  may  err  as 
much  by  measuring  the  value  of  the  system  of 
improvement  recommended,  by  the  known  and 
ackuowledged  faults  of  the  wnter's  general  ma- 
nagement. Either  of  these  inferences  would  be 
erroneous,  and,  in  ditTererit  ways,  would  operate 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  opinions  and  Hicts 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  reader.  These 
oonsideraUons  induce  me  now  to  submit  the  de- 
tails which  wiU  Ibllow,  of  matters  which,  in  any 
other  aspect,  are  of  no  importance  to  any  but  my- 
self. The  objectionable  character  of  egotism  is 
necessarily  conspicuous  in  these  details ;  but  that 
fault  cannot  be  possibly  avoided  in  a  work  which 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  statement  of  the  opinions,  expe- 
rience, and  personal  labors  of  the  writer. 

Having  kept  written  memoranda  of  my  farmin^^ 
operations  as  long  as  they  engaged  my  personal 
attention,  1  am  enabled  to  present  a  tabic  of  crops, 
which  shows  the  grain  oro|)8  of  Coggiu's  Point, 
from  1813  to  this  time,  1826,*  with  as  much  accu- 
racy vJi  can  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
This  would  be  the  best  of  all  modes  of  fixing  the 
general  ejects  of  any  system  of  improvement,  if 
the  fields,  and  Uie  rotation,  had  remained  without 
alteration.     But,  like  most  others  in  our  country, 
my  farm  has  been  in  a  stale  of  conlmual  change 
in  these  respects,  which  prevents  as  accurate  coa- 
chisious   being   drawn,  as   other   circunieiances 
would   have  ailoweii.     From  1813  to  1826,  the 
arable  laud  (excluding  all  waste  spaces,  not  culti- 
vated,) has  been  increased  lirom  472  acres,  to  602, 
by  clearing  wood-land,  and  some  drainiu<^.    The 
rotation  has  been  changed  from  3  to- 4  shitls,  and 
stilt  is  not  regular,  as  the  poorest  land  is  somelimes 
lell  out  when  it  comes  in  turn  for  cum,  (so  as  to 
have  three  years  of  rest,  and  bear  only  one  crop 
of  i^rain^ — and  the  richest  land  is  sometimes  made 
to  Dear  three,  and,  in  some  rate  cases,  eveu  four 
grain  crops  in  succession.    Sidl,  however,  some 
of  the  facts  are  nut  uflecied  by  any  such  sources 
of  error,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  miserably  low 
product  of  what  was  called,  (in  common  par- 
lance)   "a  good  James  River  plantation;''  and 
from  which  may  be  inferred  something  like  the 
usual    product,    of  the    back    lauds    generuiiy, 
which  were  so  much  inferior  to  those  on  the 
river — and  which  still  remain  as  poor  as  ever, 
where  uo  marl  has  been  used. 

*  The  time  when  this  was  written.    I  have  thought 
it  best  uot  to  change  its  form,  but  to  add  the  observa- 
tions afterwards,  that  my  ex[HiricuC4i  hiU  furiU:ihed, 
{rom  1826  to  this  time,  IH^, 
Vol..  Vll— 15 


Of  the  472  acres  of  arable  land,  about  100,  on 
the  river,  consisted  of  neutral  sot'/,  including  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  what  was  calcareous. 
All  this  had  been  very  much  reduced  below  its 
great  original  feitility,  by  severe  and  careless  til- 
lage, and  still  more  by  the  ivashing  of  rains.  The 
Croduce  of  this  once  fine  soil  was  still  equal  to  20 
ashels  of  corn,  (and  in  some  cases  25  or  more,) 
on  the  richest  olaces,  which  were  too  level  for  the 
soil  to  be  washed  away  by  rains;  and  as  low  as  15 
bushels  or  less,  on  a  larger  proportion.  This  kind 
of  land,  (though  generally  a  light  loam,  and  none 
of  it  clay,)  formed  the  only  good  wheat  soil  on  the 
(arm.  it  did  not  lorm  onehody — but  was  cut  up 
and  separated  into  many  pieces,  by  hill-sides,  ra- 
vines, and  strips  of  wood,  marsh,  or  other  waste  or 
worthless  land.  The  same  objectionable  surface 
and  form  belong  to  nearly  ail  tne  old  cleared  land 
on  the  farm ;  a  large  proponion  being  hilly,  and 
more  or  less  injured  by  washing — and  many  deep 
natural  ravines  with  wet  bottoms,  which  were 
covered  with  trees,  serving  to  kill  the  laud  all 
along  their  margins,  to  shelter  vermin,  and  ffrently 
to  increase  the  labors  oC  every  year.  Nearly  300 
acres,  which  lay  next  to  the  neutral  and  calca- 
reous soils,  were  of  the  land  penetrated  by  these 
ravinejs:  and  all  this  was  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  of  that  kind  of  soil  called  Jree-light  land, 
though  not  as  light,  except  a  small  portion,  as  the 
soils  described  in  experiment  14  [pp.  46, 47,  of  2nd 
ed.  '£ssay  on  Calcareous  MaQures.']  The  remain- 
ing 70  to  90  acres  were  outside  of  the  heads  of  the 
ravines,  and  like  the  adjacent  wood-land,  mu^t 
have  been  always  unproductive,  as  well  as  acid 
soils.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  added  by 
clearing  aflerwards  was  of  the  same  bad  charac- 
ter; and  not  so  much  as  20  acres  of  new  land  was 
of  durable  fertility.  Nearly  all  the  inferior  (}uali- 
ties  of  soil  were  acid  sandy  loam — though  a  small 
proportion  was  of  add  clay. 

This  senerai  description  of  soils,  and  their  situ- 
ation, if  considered  in  connexion  with  my  doc- 
trines as  to  the  action  of  calcareous  manures,  are 
enough  to  prove  that  the  farm  was  not  favorably 
constituted  to  be  highly  benefited  by  those  ma- 
nures. Their  greatest  efiects  have  always  been  on 
the  most  acid  soil.  The  great  body  of  the  old  clear- 
ed land,  showed  less  l^nefit,  even  where  level, 
and  still  less  in  proportion  as  its  natural  soil  had 
been  lost  by  washing.  As  to  the  spots  so  much 
washed  as  to  be  barren  "galls,"  the  worst  of  them 
8iiit  remain  in  that  state,  and  never  can  be  made 
prnduclive,  except  at  a  cost  exceeding  their  value 
afler  being  improved.  The  neutral  soil  has  beou 
still  less  imnruved  by  mariing.  In  addition,  tliu 
excessively  heavy  applications  of  marl  on  more 
than  150  acres,  caused  the  benefit  of  that  manure 
to  be  almost  lost  for  some  years,  and  the  whole 
damage  has  not  yet  been  overcome. 

The  crops  of  com  have  not  beeq  actually  mea- 
sured by  tne  barrel,  except  in  those  cases  marked 
[thus  *]  in  the  table.  In  the  other  cases,  estr- 
mateij  of  quantity  were  made  by  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  houses  filled  with  corn,  or  by  the  num- 
ber and  average  size  of  the  cart-loads  brought 
from  the  field.  Aller  the  first  five  corn  crops,  nei- 
ther their  amount,  nor  average  to  the  acre,  indi- 
cates the  rate  of  improvement,  for  several  reasons : 
the  usual  extent  of  cultivation  was  much  lessened 
lor  some  years,  to  furnish  labor  for  nmriint;,  and  at 
other  limes  on  uccouut  of  the  low  pncc  of*  corn, 
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(sometimes  it  being  less  than  40  cents  (he  bushel,) 
and  there  being  on  hand  a  large  supply.  The  parts 
thus  led  out  were  i^nerali]^  the  poorest  of  the  fields 
which  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  apparent  ave- 
rage product.  From  1818  to  1823,  inclusive,  the 
crops  of  corn  were  also  considerably  increased  by 
the  annual  cultivation  of  part  or  all  of  30  acres  of 
embanked  tide-marsh,  which  has  since  sunk  so  low 
as  to  be  unfit  for  grain,  or  even  grass.  But  the 
average  product  of  wheat  is  a  much  belter  mea- 
sure of  the  rate  of  improvement  of  the  farm :  for 
though  the  sandy  nature  of  most  of  the  soil  was 
very  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat — ^yet  hav- 
ing a  ready  market,  and  the  delivery  at  my  land- 


ing, and  being  able  to  deliver  it  veiv  early,  it 
deemed  the  most  profitable  crop,  and  as  much 
raised  every  year  as  the  system  of  cultivation  and 
extent  of  land  permitted.  The  whole  crop  was^ 
iaiways  delivered  to  the  buyer  within  the  space,  of 
two  or  three  days,  which  leaves  very  little  ground 
for  error  in  quantities.  My  fields  have  been  care- 
fully surveyed,  and  the  only  mis-statement,  on  that 
Iscore,  that  the  following  table  can  present,  will 
.arise  from  my  having  to  guess  at  the  sizes  and 
amount  of  the  pieces  of  waste  land  included  io  the 
JSelds,  but  deducted  in  the  statement  of 
cultivated.  ^ 
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GRAIN   CROPS 
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5 
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77 
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80 
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17 

- 
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80 
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Marling  nearly  extended  over  ail  tfie 
cleared  araole  laud  requiring  it. 

1452 
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H 

70 
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70 
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50 
24 
27 
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• 
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16 

Imperfect  as  this  table  is,  for  the  various  rea-1  crease  of  general  average  product  of  wheat,  per 
sons  before  stated,  it  furnishes  information  in  some  '"^  ^     .... 

cases  so  exact,  that  they  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  accurate  experiments  on  a  whole  field,  or  the 
entire  farm.  The  most  important  of  these  cases' 
will  'be  referred  to,  and  accompanied  with  such 
explanations  as  are  necessary. 


The  first  three  crops  of  corn  covered  all  the 
land  then  cleared,  except  48  acres,  which  could! 
not  have  yielded  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre. 
That  supposed  product  being  added  to  the  actual 
product  of  all  tne  balance,  (forming  the  crops  of 
1813, 14,  and  15,)  shows  the  average  of  the  whole 
cultii^ated  land  (excluding  all  waste  spaces,)  to 
have  been  12|  bushels  the  acre.  From  such  an 
average  on  land  of  very  unequal  qualities,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  poorer  half  of  the 
farm  did  not  yield  on  the  average  8  bushels  of- 
corn.  During  the  first  6  years,  butTl  ttle  of 'this  poor- 
er half  was  sown  in  wheat,  as  it  would  not  have! 
yielded  more  than 2  or  2}  bushels:  Therefore,  ther 
nrst  two  general  averages  of  5J  and  7||  bushels  of; 
wheat,  were  obtained  Trom  the  richest  parts  (say 
three-fiflhs)  of  the  land  ;  and  if  all  had  been  in4 
eluded,  a  much  lower  general  average  would  have 
bi^n  made— probably  not  4  buahels.    The  in- 


acre,  in  the  second  of  these  two  terms  of  three 
years,  was  not  owing  to  any  appreciable  increase 
of  fertility,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  much  less 
land  was  sown,  and  the  parts  left  out,  of  course, 
were  the  poorest.  The  wheat  crops  of^  1819 
and  the  next  two  years  were  increasea  in  amount 
by  a  summer  fallow  of  some  of  the  poor  lands  be- 
fore left  out — l)esides  the  improvement  which  had 
then  been  gained  from  the  earliest  marlings. 
Since  then,  all  the  poorest  land  has  been  marl- 
ed, and  the  iohole  is  regularly  sown  in  wheat 
in  its  turn;  and  yet  the  average  of  the  years 
1822,  '23,  '24,  rose  to  10^  bushels.  After- 
wards the  crops,  as  well  as  the  average  products 
were  reduced — but  it  was  owing  to  various  disas- 
ters which  greatly  injured  all  the  crops  of  our  part 
of  the  country.  In  1825  very  few  persons  made 
half  a  crop ;  and  still  less  of  perfect  grain.  ■ 

No  grazing  had  been  permitted  on  the  poor 
land,  and  but  little  on  the  rich,  since  1814 — and 
during  the  first  6  years,  before  mariing  was  begun, 
I  was  more  attentive  to  making  and  applying 
farm -yard  and  stable  manures,  than  for  the  6  or  7 
years  afier.  The  table  shows  that  these  means 
produced  very  little,  if  any,  general  increase  of 
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eiopfl — and  that  nearly  all  the  improvement  actu- 
ally gained  was  apparent  08  soon  as  marled  land 
uniff  was  sown  in  wheat.  As  each  field  came  un- 
der its  second  rotation,  there  was  always  more  or: 
less  of  loss  sustained  I'rom  the  disease  caused  by 
my  improper  heavy  dressings. 

One  circumstance  should  l>e  stated,  as  it  served 
to  make  the  apparent  average  increase  of  crops' 
greater  than  the  truth — and  another,  that  served 
to  lessen  it.    In  1824,  '25,  and  '26,  a  field  of  70! 
acres  of  the  best  soil  was  one  half  in  wheat  on , 
fallow  every  year — which  gave  a  crop  from  35 
acres  each  year,  instead  of  from  only  half  that! 
amount,  which  would  have  been  from  the  regular* 
four-shift  rotation.    The  other  circumstance  was^ 
the  clearing  and  bringing  into  cultivation  morei 
than  100  acres  of  land,  which,  before  marling,: 
would  certainly  not  have  averaged  6  bushels  of* 
wheat  to  the  acre;  bnd  of  course  this  served  to 
lesseo  apparently  the  general  average,  afler  it  was 
raised  to  10  bushels.    The  reclaimed  marsh,  be- 
fore referred  to,  never  bore  wheat,  and  therefore 
has  not  affected  these  estimates. 

The  product  of  one  poor  field  of  135  arable  acres 
happened  to  be  measured  and  set  down  separately, 
for  two  crops  of  corn,  before  marling.  In  1814,  itj 
brought  1125  bushels,  or  8^  to  the  acre.  In  1817, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  good  season,  it  brought 
1235  bushels,  or  9  and  a  small  fraction  to  the  acre. 
in  1825  my  whole  crop  was  on  70  acres  of  this  field. 
(supposed  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  whole,)  ana 
the  first  cultivatiou  after  hs  being  marled.  The 
produce  was  1254  bushels,  very  nearly  18  bushelB| 
the  acre.  Some  farm -yard  manure  had  been  giv-| 
en  to  this  crop— and  rather  more  to  each  of  the 
two  former,  but  no  manure  put  on  that  land,  be- 
fore marling,  had  shown  anv  effect  longer  than  a 
single  course  of  crops,  if  so  Ions. 

Since  this  table  was  prepared,  and  the  forego-j 
ing'  estimates  and  observations  written,  (to  18^,) 
8  more  crops  have  been  made.  Not  having  paid 
the  same  personal  attention  to  my  business  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  nor  continued  to 
make  written  memoranda  of  the  operations  of  the 
farm,  I  cannot  extend  the  table  of  crops  accu- 
rately to  tjhis  time,  and  can  only  state  general  and| 
important  results.  , 

The  wheat  crops  of  1827, 28,  29,  as  well  asi 
the  two  last  preceaing  those  years,  were  all  verv^ 
bad,  and  generally  on  account  of  rus^,  whichj 
seemed  to  have  become  so  regular  and  destructive 
in  its  visitations,  that  I  began  to  think  that  a 
change  of  climate  had  taken  place,  which  require 
ed  that  wheat  should  be  abandoned  as  a  crop  in 
lower  Virginia.  Most  persons,  on  poor  land,  be- 
tween James  River  and  Carolina,  gave  up  the 
crop  entirely.  My  own  sowing  was  on  this  ac- 
count reduced  in  extent  by  30  or  40  acres  a  year, 
of  the  riehesi  land,  which  was  given  up  to  the  then 
newly  adopted  crop  of  cotton.  This  crop  was 
commenced  on  48  acres  in  1825,  increased  to  96i 
by  1829,  was  reduced  greatly  in  extent  in  1830,1 
and  then  abandoned  for  ever.  My  crops  of  cot-| 
too  were  very  good,  and  peculiar  benefits  were! 
obtained  from  the  fiowers  of  marl  in  warming  th^ 
soil,  and  hastening  l  he  maturing  of  the  crop.  But{ 
my  best  land,  wherever  it  might  lie,  Wjas  taken  for 
cotton — and  all  my  farm-yard  and  stable  mamirej 
was  eiven  to  it.  The  land  being  kept  year  aftei^ 
year  m  that  crop,  and  under  the  most  perfect  and 


incessant  tillage,  was  caused  to  be  washed  most 
destructively  by  every  heavy  rain ;  so  that,  with 
washing  and  exhaustion  together,  all  the  manure 
did  not  prevent  the  best  land  being  actually  redu- 
ced in  productiveness  in  these  five  vears.    This 
culture  had  also  cut  up  and  almost  destroyed  the 
best  fields  for  other  crops;  and  not  onlv  took  their 
best  portions  for  cotton,  but  also  robbed  the  other 
and  poorer  parts  of  all  share  of  the  manure.    It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  wheat 
crops  should  have  been  much  diminished,  even 
without  the  aid  of  so  many  successive  bad  sea- 
sons.   In  1831,  the  crop  of'^wheat  generally  w^s 
remarkably  good ;  and  of  mine,  2401  bushels  were 
measured,  and  full^  one  hundred  more  had  been 
lost  by  sprouting  in  the  field  during  the  long- 
est spell   of  wet  weather,  about  the   close  of 
harvest,  ever  before  known  at  that  time  of  year. 
In  1835,  the  crop  of  com,  on  one  of  the  four  regu- 
lar shifls,  amounted  to  more  than  4000  bushels. 
At  this  time,  (1834)  the  arable  land  has  been 
increased  to  about  770  acres,  by  new  clearings  of 
wood-land,  all  of  which  was  of  acid  poor  spil,  the 
first  cultivation  of  which,  even  alter  marling, 
served  to  reduce  the  previous  general  average  pro- 
duct of  wheat.    Clover,  which  the  cotton-culture 
excluded  from  the  best  soil,  has  since  been  sown 
over  nearly  the  whole  farm,  and  grows  on  every 
field,  with  more  or  less  vigon  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  land.    This  has  been  partially 
grazed,  and  the  best  parts  mowed  for  the  last  few 
years.    Farm-yard  and  other  putrescent  manures^ 
which  were  almost  entirely  neglected  while  the 
marling  was  most  on  hand,  have  since  been  col- 
lected and  applied  much  more  abundantly,  than 
at  any  former  time,  though  still  less  so  than  ought 
to  be  done.     With  the  operation  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  were  others  which  served  to 
have  counteracting  effects.    The  withdrawal  of 
my  personal  attention  from  my  form,  (owing,  at 
first,  to  long-continued  ill  health,)  the  removal  to 
another  place  of  residence — and  the  change  of 
pursuits,  and  of  habits  growing  out  of  these  and 
other  circumstances — all  concurred  to  change  a 
general  system  of  farm-management,  which  had 
been  always  imperfect,  slovenly,  and  wasteful,  to 
what  was  much  worse  in  every  respect.    It  is, 
therefore,  not  Strang,  that  improvement  has  not 
kept  on  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  formerly  ad- 
vanced, notwithstanding  the  many  causes  which 
operated  even  then,  to  retard  its  progress.   Whiat- 
ever  I  have  been  enabled  to  perform  by  the  only 
means  for  improvement,  in  .which  zeal  and  the 
deep  interest  foil,  made  me  highly  successful, 
may  be  done  much  better,  and  with  much  greater 
profit,  by  the  many  who  are  better  economists  and 
better  operatives;  or  by  many  others,  who,  though 
perhaps  exercising  no  more  skill  and  economy, 
have  greater  facilities  for  applying  eaksareous  ma- 
nures, and  soils  more  favorable  to  receive  such  im- 
provement.   It  is  believed  that  the  present  ave- 
rage product  (1834)  of  the  arableland  of  the  Coj^- 
gins'  Point  farm,  (excluding  all  waste  spots)  in 
com,  would  be  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
in  average  seasons,  and  with  good  cultivation — 
and  in  wheat  afler  corp,  9  to  10  bushels.    Wheat 
on  clover,  of  course  would  be  far  more  productive, 
but  to  what  extent,  I  will  not  presume  to  offer  an 
estimate,  as  this  system  is  but  now  commencing 
as  a  part  of  the  general  rotation. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Petersburg,  February^  1839. 
It  would  probably  appear  a  strange  omissiDii 
if  nothing  were  added  to  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, ot  the  four  years  which  Imve  since 
passed.  It  is,  therefore,  that  a  few  general 
remarks  will  be  oflered.  Long  before  the  date 
of  the  last  additions,  (1834)  the  writer  had 
not  only  changed  his  residence,  but  had  un- 
dertaken other  pursuits  which  have  since  become 
more  and  more  engrossing  in  the  demand  on  his 
time  and  labor,  and  have  prevented  all  personal 
attention  to  his  farming  business.  AddeJ  lo  this, 
the  laboring  force  on  the  land  was,  at  first,  inade- 
quate to  keep  it  \m  proper  state,  either  of  tillage  or 
of  continued  improvement;  and  the  annual  in- 
crease of  fertility  since,  has  served  to  increase  the 
need  for  labor,  and  the  losses  incurred  by  the  defi- 
cient labor  and  other  farm  capital  not  being  sup- 
plied. Thus,  while  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  and  the  increased  ability  to 
reward  proper  exertions,  are  abundantly  mani- 
fest, the  farm,  in  every  other  respect,  was 
Buffered  to  get  wretchedly  out  o^  order ;  and  now 
requires  much  labor  and  expense  to  be  put  in 
good  condition.  The  requisite  labor  has  just  now 
been  furoifthed,  and  other  remedies  afionfed ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  within  a  few  years  time,  the 
great  and  valuable  improvement  mac^e  here  by 
marl,  will  no  longer  be  partially  obscured,  or  the 
full  effect  of  it  be  rendered  the  least  doubtful,  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  faim,  or  neglect  of  its 
owner.  Ed.  Rctffin. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
ROOT  CULTURU. 

Persuaded  that  root  culture  is  ultimatclv  to  ef- 
fect a  great  improvement  in  our  husbandry,  we 
propose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in 
this  and  subsequent  numbers.  The  advantages 
which  root  crops  offer  lu  the  farmer,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz :  they  furnish  the  most  food  for  ani- 
mals, and  the  roost  food  for  vegetables  in  the  form 
of  dung;  they  are  least  exhaostin^  to -the  soil,  which 
they  serve  to  divide  and  polvenze ;  they  are  ex- 
cellent to  alternate  with  grass  and  grain  in  eoD  ver- 
tible  husbandry ;  and  lor  these  reasons  they  are 
the  most  profitable  to  the  caltivator,  on  all  farms 
which  will  admit  ofi  their  culture.  We  intend  to 
direct  the  attentioD  of  the  reader  to  the  different 
roots  which  are  adapted  to  oor  field  cuhure,  to  the 
best  modes  of  managinff  the  crops,  the  manner  of 
preserving  and  feeding  mem  properlv,  the  expense 
of  culture,  the  average  product,  and,  so  ^r  as  our 
data  will  justify,  state  their  relative  yalue  as  cattle 
food. 

The.  roots  we  intend  to  notice  are,  the  potato, 
the  turnip,  the  beet,  the  carrot,  and  the  pai:8nip. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  them  individu- 
ally, we  will  oner  some  preliminary  remarks. 

Five  things  are  essential  in  the  culture  of  the 
roots  we  have  named :  1st.  A  dry  soil ;  2d.  a 
rich  soil ;  3d.  a  deep  worked  soil ;  4th.  a  well 
pulverized  soil,  and  5lh.  good  afler-culiure.  The 
crop  will  be  abundant  in  proportion  as  these  sever- 
al requisites  are  present,  and  defective  in  propor- 
tion as  they  fail. 

By  a  df  y  soil,  we  mean  a  soil  that  is  not  wet. 
Moisture  is  beneficial  to  all  crops,  but  water  is 


detrimental  to  all  root-crops,  though  it  repose  upon 
the  sub-soil,  or  but  occasionally  satumie  the  sur- 
fiice.  Hence  where  roots  are  gniwn  upon  soils 
that  ore  tenacious  and  flat,  or  upon  those  wliirh' 
repose  upon  aniini>erviou8  sub-soil,  the  land  should 
be  thrown  into  ridgeif,  and  the  furrows  kept  oi^cn 
for  the  free  passage  of  tlie  water  In  heavy  rains. 

A  rich  soil  is  as  essential  to  good  cro|)s  as  rich 
and  abundant  food  is  to  the  fattening  of  farm  stock. 
We  all  know  that  short  pasture  and  coarse  fodder 
will  keep  cattle,  though  it  will  not  faiten  fliero. 
So  with  roots— they  will  Uve  and  grow  upon  a 
poor  soil,  but  their  product  and  profii  will  l)e  great 
only  on  a  rich  one.  The  advantage  to  the  crop, 
as  well  as  the  animal,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  dead  organic  matter  which  it  converts 
into  living  organic  matter — into  vegetable  and  in- 
to meat.  Ordinarily  sneaking,  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  will  double  tne  products  of  a  root-crop. 
To  illustrate  this  fact  more  fully,  we  abstract  the 
ibllowing  tabular  statement  from  Arthur  Young's 
experiments  in  planting  potatoes.  The  prepara- 
ration  and  culture  were  alike  in  all.  The  num- 
bers to  wliich  the  asterisk  [*]  Is  aflixed  were  ina- 
nurcd  cro|)8. 


«               1 

t                1 

? 

Preceding 

Expense 

Product, 

Profit. 

Loss. 

• 

crops. 

£  s.    d. 

bushels. 

£    s.   d. 

8.  d. 

1 

Fallow,.. 

8  19     1 

10^4  at  Is.  6d 

2  18    6 

0    0 

2 

Barley.... 

4    6    9 

128       2     0 

3  11  10 

0    0 

3 

Wheat,.. 

6  13    6 

46       0     20 

0    0    0 

0    0 

4* 

Do. . . . 

7  16  10 

101        0     20 

2    6    6 

0    0 

6 

Do. . . . 

6    2    6 

89       0     20 

0    7    6 

0    0 

6 

Do.... 

7  19    4 

63       0     20 

0  16  11 

0    0 

7* 

Do... 

4  14     6 

170        0     20 

9    2    0 

0    0 

8  1    Do.... 

8    9    8 

30        0     20 

0    0    016    6 

9* 

:    Do....!  4  12    1)201        0    20 

11     2    9 

1  0    0 

The  three  manured  crops,  it  will  be  seen,  gave 
an  aggregate  product  of  472  bushels,  and  an  ag- 
gregate net  profit  of  je22.  10.3,  [$99  90^  miy 
8100;]  the  three  adjoining  plants,  treated  like  the 
others  in  all  respects  but  manuring,  gave  an  ag- 
gregate net  product  of  but  132  bushels,  and  an 
aggregate  net  profit  of  but  8b.  lid.  [8196,  say 
82;]  thus  showing  that  the  manure,  m  these  ca- 
ses, caused  an  absolute  gain  of  %9&f  and  that 
where  it  was  not  used,  there  was  in  fiict  only  a 
nominal  profit  of  two  dollars.  These  facts  will 
serve  to  show  the  reader,  first,  the  great  value  of 
manure  in  farming  operations,  and  to  stimulate 
him  to  save  and  economise  it ;  and,  secondly,  to 
show  him  the  propriety  of  always  manuring  his 
potato  crop,  for  wnich  it  is  universally  admitted 
the  unfermented  dung  and  litter  of  his  cattle  yard 
is  best  fitted. 

A  deep  worked  soil  is  necessary,  that  the  tap 
roots  of  the  beet,  carrot  and  parsnip  may  not  only 
penetrate  freely,  and  enlarge  their  length  and  vo- 
lume, but  that  theh*  radicles,  which  arc  printipnlly 
upon  their  lower  extremities,  may  there  find  food 
for  the  plant.  The  fibrous  roots  of  the  potato  and 
the  turnip  are  equally  benefitted  by  a  deep  fifth, 
from  which  they  can  draw  nourishment,  and  find 
shelter  from  drought. 

The  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  essential  to  the 
serminution  of  the  seed,  to  the  easy  extension  of 
the  roots,  and  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  and 
nioifeture,  and  the  admission  of  solar  heat,  all  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  and  iransniil  the  food  to  the 
growing  plants. 
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Thinning  the  plHnrii  ai><i  kei*ptng  them  free  from 
weeite,  and  (he  eurfnce  of  ihc  soil  open  tu  ainios- 
plieric  influence,  is  of  ^reat  iniportnnce.  Jf,the 
8uil  ie  dry,  and  rich,  and  deep,  und  well  pulveriz- 
ed, the  laliorB  of  the  huRbandman  will  yet  not 
avail  much,  in  root  crope,  if  he  suflers  his  plants 
to  lie  injudiciously  crowded,  or  to  tie  choked  and 
rohbcd  of  I  heir  tbod  by  rank  growing  weeds.  And 
as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the  thinning  and 
c!eaiiin)r  processes  should  be  comn^enced  early, 
and  rigidly  persevered  in,  not  only  that  the  weeds 
may  not  exhaust  the  iertitity  of  the  soil,  but  that 
I  he  latter  growtJi  may  not  mature  their  seed,  and 
Ibus  perpetuate  the  evil. 

In  our  next  number,  we  sbaH  treat  of  the  cul- 
ture, &c.  of  the  root  crops  named  in  the  com- 
incQcement  of  this  article. 


From  tlie  CnlUTaior. 
BXPBRIMBNT  IN  PI^ANTING  CORK — AI<T£RMA- 
TION  or  CROPS — MODB  OF    APPLTIRO  GYP- 
SUM— OF  FATT BRING  HOGS. 


Rockingham  county y  Fa,  Dec,  26, 1838. 
Si  a — A  friend  of  mine,  last  spring,  planted  a 
part  of  his  com  at  the  depth  that  corn  is  usually 
planted  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  another 
part  of  his  field^e  ran  his  planting  furrows  un- 
usually deep.    The  land   was  of  uniform  quality, 
and  the  com  in  both  parts  covered  with  the  com- 
mon quantity  of  earth,  so  that  the  only  difference 
in  planting,  consisted  in  the  different  depths  of 
the  planitng  furrows.    In  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  the  corn  planted  in  the  shallow  furrows, 
fsrew  the  best,  and  promised  to  make  the  best  crop, 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the  season  be- 
came dry,  fthe  drought  was  severe,]  and  then  the 
shaiiofir  planted  corn  began  to  wither,  whilst  the 
deep  planted  com  kept  green,  and  continued  to 
grow  after  the  other  was  almost  killed  by  drought, 
and  made  in  theeud  greatly  more  corn.  These  facts 
have  brought  to  my  attention  the  question,  whether 
coro  should  be  planted  deep  or  shallow?    And 
by  the  question,  let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not ' 
a  question  about  the  depth  of  earth   with  which 
coro  shall  be  covered ;  but  a  question  about  the 
depth  of  the  furrow.    And  to  this  question,  1 
would  invite  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  and 
request  the  communication  of  fiicts  fi-om  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  the  two  modes  of 
planting  ;  as  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  many  facts 
only,  that  we  can  come  to  any  safe  conclusion  in 
agricultural  affairs.     I  have  understood,  that  it  is 
settled,  that  in  the  sandy  lands  and  warm  cliruate 
of  South  Carolina,  deep  planting  is  best.    And  if 
It  thall  be  found  that  in  our  more  northern  cli- 
mates and  clayey  soils,  deep  planting  will  yield 
the  best  crop,  there  is  another  advantage  attend- 
ing it,  that  will  recommend  it  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate this  valuable  grain.    Corn  that  is  planted 
deep  is  not  so  easily  blown  down  by  winds,  and 
will  not  be  bent  and  tangled  at  cutting  time,  like 
that  which  is  planted  on  the  surface.    As  this  is  a 
question  involving  no  depth  of  reasoning  or  sci- 
entific knowled^  it  may  perhaps  be  pnpsSd  over, 
with  less  aiteniion  than  it  deserves.    But  if  it  be 
duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  question 
of  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  (hat  all  who  can  com- 


municate facts  will  contribute  their  aid  to  a  cori^ct 
settlement  of  the  question.  In  the  case  mentioned 
above,  the  corn  was  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  of  but 
moderate  fertility,  and  it  will  occur  to  all  that  in 
experiments  which  may  be  detailed,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  should  be  given. 

Another  question  of  interest  to  myself,  is  now 
forcing  itself  upon  my  attention;  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those,  whose  ex[>eri- 
ence  may  enable  them  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
To  state  the  question  more  clearly,  1  will  premise 
that  for  near  twenty  years,  I  have  been  cultiva- 
ting a  small  farm  upon  the  fbur-fietd  system. 
When  h  first  came  to  my  hands,  a  part  of  if, 
though  originally  fertile,  haJ  been  greatly  exhaust- 
ed by  bad  management,  and  all  my  efforts  were 
directed  to  its  improvement.  JMy  crops  have  been 
com,  wheat,  clover;  and  by  a  free  use  of  plaster 
and  some  degree  of  economy  in  saving  manure, 
my  farm  is  now  greatly  improved  and  may  be 
said  to  be  in  good  heart.  The  soil  is  a  tolerably 
stiff  clay,  based  upon  what  we  call  blue  slate, 
the  rock  lying  at  a  good  depth  below  the  sur- 
face. I  have  preferred  mowing  to  crrazing,  and 
as  the  hoof  is  iniurious  to  clay  lands,  the  stock 
have  been  kept  off  the  fields  ae  much  as  possible, 
when  the  g«t}und  was  soil.  But  little  has  been 
sold  off  the  farm  except  wheat,  clover  seed,  cattle 
and  hogs. 

Having  but  a  small  farm,  and  being  desirous  of 
cultivating  more  land  than  my  farm  will  allow, 
upon  the  four-field  system,  I  am  inclined  to  divide 
my  land  into  three  shifts,  and  this  forces  upon  my 
attention  the  question,  whether  1  can  preserve  the 
degree  of  fertility  which  my  land  has  attained,  by 
cultivating  corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  and  letting  the 
clover  stand  but  one  year,  instead  of  two.  By  let- 
ting the  clover  stand  two  years,  the  land  has  im- 
proved ;  and  now  if  it  shall  stand  but  one,  will  the 
land  deteriorate,  and  will  the  crop  be  reduced? 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  corn  shall  be  fed  upon 
the  farm ;  that  the  clover  shall  be  in  part  mown, 
and  in  part  grazed  by  hogs ;  and  that  a  reasona- 
ble degree  of  economy  shaU  be  used  in  saving 
manure. 

As  he  who  asks  information  from  others,  should 
be  willing  to  communicate  any  which  he  may 
have,  ana  thereby  show  his  readiness  to  contri- 
bute to  the  common  fund,  I  will  mention,  that  my 
practice,  has  been  to  sow  plaster  broad-cast  upon 
corn,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  hill,  believing, 
that  at  earing  time,  which  is  the  most  important, 
tlie  roots  have  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
thai  the  plaster  being  sown  broad-cast,  will  then 
be  in  a  situation  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth 
of  the  corn,  than  it  would  be  if  placed  immediately 
at  the  stock,  as  it  is  the  ends  of  the  roots  that  take 
up  nourishment :  and  believing,  too,  that  when 
sown  in  this  way,  the  plaster  will  benefit  the  suc- 
ceeding wheat  crop,  and  ttie  young  clover  which 
shall  be  growing  with  the  wheat.  J  have  indeed 
thought,  that  sometimes  the  young  clover  is  there- 
by sai'ed  firom  being  killed  by  drought. 

For  some  years  past,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  hogs,  and  having  been  successful  in  my 
efibrls,  I  will  give  you  my  opinions  upon  thatsuh- 
iect.  The  more  Qoro mon  practice  with  us,  is  to 
let  our  hogs  shift  f5r  themselves,  or  to  feed  them 
but  snaritigly  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
then  during  the  fattening  season  to  feed  them  to 
excess.     We  then  attempt  to  do  that  by  force* 
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which  mi^ht  previously  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  easier  and  cheaper  process.  By  feeding  too 
sparingly  during  the  winter,  the  hogs  are  kept 
aJive  only;  they  do  not  grow;  become  stinted, 
are  worth  no  more  in  the  spring  than  they  were 
in  the  fail,  frequently  not  so  nnuch,  and  of  course 
what  has  been  fed  has  been  wasted  ;  and  then, 
during  fattening  season,  l  hey  are  fed  (o  excess, 
and  loss  is  sustained  by  undigested  corn.  My  plan 
has  been  to  feed  well,  to  start  my  pigs  Cat,  and  to 
keep  them  in  uniformly  good  condition.  They  are 
always  growing  and  increasing  in  value;  are  led 
with  a  small  quansity  nf'grain  when  running  in  clo- 
ver pasture,  and  by  cutting  up  corn  lor  them  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  good  roasting  ears,  they  are  ready  for 
market,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  cold  enough  for 
alaughlering.  They  are,  in  this  way,  fattened  du- 
ring modenite  weather,  and  all  agree  that  hogs 
fatten  faster  in  moderate  than  in  cold  weather.  1 
prefer  fattening  in  a  field,  to  a  close  pen,  and  from 
my  observation,  I  am  satisfied  the  field  is  the  best. 
The  field  is  used  that  is  intended  for  the  com  the 
following  year.  The  grass  and  clover  roots  which 
they  get,  contribute  to  their  health,  and  save  corn, 
as  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  observing  that 
they  will  feed  a  part  of  the  day  on  the  clover, 
however  plentifully  thev  may  be  feil  with  corn. 
If  hogs  be  well  fed,  and  kept  dry,  and  cleariy  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  be  furnished  with  shade  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer,  they  will,  I  think,  be 
always  profitable.  A  good  breed  should  be  se- 
lected, as  some  breeds  are  certainly  more  profita- 
ble than  others.  The  feeding  of  hogs  presents 
another  question  of  interest,  and  we  ought  to  in- 
quire, whether  clover  grazed  by  hogs,  will  im- 
pmve  the  land  as  much  as  if  it  be  grazed  by  cattle ; 
and  whether  the  corn  led  to  hogs  upon  a  field  will 
improve  it  aa  much  as  if  it  were  fed  to  cattle. 
These  are  questions  which  I  would  not  undertake 
io  decide  from  my  experience,  and  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others.  If  these 
Inquiries  shall  receive  any  attention  from  the  cor- 
respondents and  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  I  may 
be  encouraged  to  trespass  again  upon  your  atten- 
tion. G-BORGB  H.   ChRISMAN. 


From  tiie  (Ijoodon)  Fanneni*  Magazine. 

B88AY  UPON  THIS  BRKEDING  OF  MVB  STOCK, 
AND  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  INFLUJssoB 
OP  THE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  PARENTS  IN 
IMPRES81NQ  THE    OFFSPRING. 

By  John  JBoswett,  Enq.  of  Balmuto  and  King- 

causte. 

[In  the  year  1826,  the  Highland  Society  pro- 
posed as  toe  subject  of  prize  essays,  the  solution 
of  the  question,  "  Whether  the  breed  of  live  stock 
connected  with  agriculture  be  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvement,  from  the  qualities  conspi- 
cuous in  the  male,  or  from  those  conspicuous  in 
the  female  parent  ?"  Four  essays  were  received, 
to  which  premiums  were  awarded.  Those  (hat 
were  written  by  J.  Boswell,  esq.  of  Balmuto.  and 
by  the  fate  Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  were  considered  the 
best.  As  many  persons  may  not  have  seen  these 
essays,  which  contain  information  valuable  to  all 
.those  who  study  the  principles  of  breeding,  we 


have  given  the  essay  by  Mr.  Boswell,  which  will 
be  found  interesting  to  every  one  concerned  in  the 
breeding  of  stock.] 

Te  qaoqiie,  msfna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemiis 
Pastor  ab  Ampnryso.-— Virgil. 

The  very  great  utility  of  a  clear  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  method  of  improving  the  breed  of  live 
stock,  connected  with  agriculture,  must  be  appa- 
rent tp  nil;  and  as  one  heartily  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  I  cannot  help  congratulat- 
ing the  farmer  on  the  information  tie  is  likely  to 
receive  on  so  important  a  subject  through  the  en- 
deavois  of  the  Highland  Society.  As  this  sub- 
ject has  long  [f  may  say  from  my  earliest  youth] 
been  one  in  which  I  have  taken  the  greatest  de- 
light, and  on  which  I  have  bestowed  much 
thought,  besides  having  had  very  great  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  experimentally  the  changes  pro- 
duced on  stock  from  crossing,  and  other  circum- 
stances, I  trust  I  may  bejustified  from  any  chaige 
of  self-assurance,  in  offering  a  few  facts  in  as 
short  and  succinct  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the 
Utibjcct  and  my  own  experience  as  an  author,  will 
permit,  t>eing  well  aware  that  facility  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge  is  almost  as  necessary  as  ex- 
perience in  order  to  shine  as  an  essa^est. 

Hoping,  then,  for  candor  in  weighmg  the  vari- 
ous facts  1  shall  bring  forward,  and  deprecating 
criticism  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  together  (being  a  mere  farmer,  and  no 
author,)  T  sTmll  lay  before  the  society  such  as  oc- 
cur to  my  recollection. 

The  society  has  put  the  question,  "  Whether 
the  breed  of  live  stock,  connected  with  agricultuiney 
be  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improvement  from 
the  quafiiies  conspicuous  in  the  male,  or  those 
conspicuous  in  the  female  parent?' 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  answer  the  que- 
ry put  by  the  society,  and,  having  done  so,  to 
prove  by  facts  that  the  answer  given  is  the  pro- 
per one.     f  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  answer  ought  to  be  "the 
male."*    But  before  proceeding  to  prove  this,  1 
would  warn  all  who  may  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  subjest,  that  it  must  be  an  enlarged  view  of 
this  or  any  other  matter  connected   with  nature, 
which  alone  can  give  a  true  knowledge  as  to  the 
point  at  issue.    The  fable  of  the  fly  on  the  build- 
mg  ought  never  to  be  forgetten ;  and  the  stock  of 
a  country  or  a  district  can  only  lead  to  the  true  re- 
sult as  to  any  f)articular  breed.    I  would  also  re- 
mark, that,  before  the  breed  of  a'country  can  be 
improved,  much  more  roust  be  looked  to  than  the 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  Highland  Soci- 
ety, such  as  crossing,  selection  of  b^th  parents, 
attention  to  pedigree,  and  lastly,  food  and  care  of 
the  offspring. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  my  ideas  on  these 
heads  ;  and  then,  having  given  some  proofs  as  to 
the  male  being  the  parent  having  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  progeny,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove, 
that,  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong,  still  the  male  is 

*  It  often  happens  that  an  author  who  has  distinctly 
espoused  one  side  in  a  question  so  difficult  as  this,  feels 
disposed,  alter  the  lafise  of  two  or  three  years,  to  mo* 
djfy,  or  even  alter,  his  opinions ;  but  it  is  consistent 
with  our  knowledge,  that  the  accurate  observations 
and  fariher  experience  of  two  years  have  only 
strengthened  the  author  of  this  essay  in  the  assertions 
which  it  contains. — ^Eo.  Fab.  Mao. 
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the  parent  which  we  must  look  to,  as  best  calcu- 
lated to  iiDprove  the  breed  of  any  country. 

The  an  of  improving  the  breeds  of  different 
animals  was  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown 
to  the  ancients.    Virgil,  who  seems  to  have  paid 
some  attention  to  it,  has  stated  things  which  ex- 
perience  has  since  taught  us  are  erroneous.    In 
this  part  of  the  island  it  has  yet  to  be  introduced, 
aad  we  are  forced  to  so  to  JSn^land  for  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.    A  lew  of  our  countrymen 
have  indeed,  ot  late  years,  come  fourth,  as  it  were 
^and  in  this  number  we  must  rank  Mr.  Stirling 
of  Keir,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Ladykirk,  and  Mr. 
fiennie,  jr.  of  Phantassie,  who  having  seen  the 
value  or  improved  stock,  and  of  attending  to  pedi- 
gree, of  breeding  from  parents,  "  de  bonnt  race,^^ 
as  the  French  well  express  it :  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these,  and  some  few  others,  we  are  yet 
miserably  behind.  The  very  term  "  a  great  breed- 
er," signifies  two  totally  different  thin^  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland:    in  the  former,  it  means  a 
judge,  and  one  who  delishts  in  improved  breads; 
m  the  latter,  a  person  who  has  a  great  number  of 
(commonly  speaking)  hall-starved  calves  or  raise* 
rabte  lam  be,  and  in  whose  stock  we  may  see  every 
variety  of  shape  and  color.    We  have  only  to 
look  to  any  drove  of  Scotch  beasts  on  the  road,  to 
satisly  ou twelves  of  the  want  of  alt  care  in  our 
breeders.    The  cattle  are  of  all  different  shapes, 
some  with  horns,  and  some  without ;  and  if  you 
inquire  of  the  owner,  you  will  find  that  he  pur- 
chnsed  some  of  those  dissimilar  beasts,  not  from 
different  breeders,  not  in  different  districts,  but 
from  the  same  farmer — and  his  own  cattle  in  one 
fair.     How  and  why  is  this  1    Because  our  Scotch 
farmer  is  ignorant  of  his  own  trade !    They  all 
know   and  admit,  that  "  breeding-in-and-in,"  or 
**  ourc  sib,"*  as  they  call  it,  is  bad ;  they  know 
the  value  of  crossing,  and  they  wish  to  cross,  and 
do  so;  but  it  is  without  judgment.    A  farmer  no 
sooner  hears  that  his  neighbor  has  got  a  good 
bull,  moet  likely  from  a  distance,  than  he  says,  "I 
must  have  a  breed  of  him,"  as  he  calls  the  first 
ofifspring  between  his  own  cow  and  this  bull ;  and 
the  cow  is  put  to  this  animal,  although  the  one 
should  be  Gralloway,  and  the  other  a  ehort-horn : 
thus  his  calves  are  so  unlike,  that,  when  his  stock 
is  carried  to  market,  they  present  that  tag- rag  ap- 
pearance which  f  have  mentioned  before,  and 
which  the  best  dealers  are  now  rectifying  to  them- 
selves for  their  own  profit,  by  carefully  classing 
them  into  horned  or  polled,  &c.  and  thereby  rais- 
ing the  value  of  the  self-same  animal  fi-om  lOs.  to 
20*.  a-head  in  the  markets  of  the  south,  by  giving 
them  that  uniformity  which  the  breeder  ought  to 
have  done. 

When  1  would  praise  the  advantage  ol'  cross- 
ing, I  would  have  it  then  to  he  clearly  understood, 
that  it  is  only  to  bring  together  dnknals,  not  near- 
ly related,  but  always  of  the  same  breed,  never 
attempting  to  breed  from  a  race^horse  and  a  cart- 
mare,  or  vice  versa.  Such  a  thing  may  do  well 
enough  for  once  to  ^t  an  insulated  animal,  but 
will  end  in  vexation^  if  attempted  to  be  prolonged 
into  a  linc^ 

We  know  that  crossing,  even  however  ill-done, 
is  productive  of  good.  It  uniformly  fi^es  an  ani- 
mal from  many  of  the  weaknesses  and  maladies 
to  which  those  bred  in^nd-in  are  subject,  and  al- 

*  Nsarly  related. 


most  invariably  procures  a  much  larger  animal 
than  either  of  the  parents.  That  enlightened 
gentlemen  and  accurate  observer  of  everything 
connected  with  animals,  Sir  John  Sebright,  whom 
I  shkll  frequently  have  occasion  to  quote,  says,  '*  I 
have  tried  many  experiments  by  breeding  in-and- 
in  upon  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons ;  the  dogs  be- 
come, from  strong  spaniels,  weak  and  diminutive 
lap-doffs ;  the  fowls  become  long  in  the  legs,  small 
in  the  body,  and  bad  breeders." 

Mr.  fiakewell,  that  illustrious  breeder,  denied 
this ;  and  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  said  that  a 
cross  was  unnecessarv,  that  animals  would  not 
degenerate  by  being  bred  in-and-in,  &c.  but  let 
us  look  to  the  result.  His  admirable  breed  of 
sheep  are  fast  going  to  decay ;  they  have  even 
now  become  small,  and  are,  to  a  great  degreei 
what  is  termed  soA  sheep,  t.  e.  liable  to  many  com- 
plaints. The  malady  to  which  sheep  are  most 
subject,  decay  of  the  fiver,  attacks  them  very  flre- 
quently,  and  altogether,  they  make  good  the  old 
adage,  of  soon  ripe  soon  rotten;  more  quickly 
coming  to  maturity  than  any  animal  we  knew, 
and  as  speedily  going  to  decay.  I  have  seen  the 
wonderful  effects  produced  by  crossing,  in  reno- 
vating  this  breed,  having,  for  several  years,  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  in  a  couple  of  scores  of 
Highland  ewes,  and  putting  them  to  a  pure  Bake- 
well  ram.  They  were  always  poor  small  things, 
worth  not  more  than  from  Ss.  or  Ss.  6d,  to  6s. 
each  ;  yet  these  ewes  produced  lambs  which  as- 
tonished every  one  who  saw  them,  and  which 
sold  to  the  butcher  at  10s.  6d.  a-head.  As  to  the 
appearance  of  those  lambs  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  in  another  place.  Did  the  Hmits  of  an  essay 
permit,  I  could  bring  many  more  instances  to  prove 
this,  my  first  position,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  shun  breeding  in-and-in ;  but,  as  1  must 
hasten  to  the  main  question,  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  benefit  of  crossing  extends  even  to  the 
vegetable  creation,  a  fact  which  is  now  pretty 
well  known,  and  may  easily  be  proved  iq  the  cul- 
tivation of  various  plants.  In  none  is  it  mora 
consf/icuous  than  in  the  turnip.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gordon,  farmer,  aft 
Orrock,  near  Aberdeen,  that,  as  the  bras^ica  tribe 
easily  breed  together,  as  it  were,  rt  might  be  pos- 
sible to  cross  the  ruta  baga  witltsome  of  the  other 
sorts.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  erdsses 
which  he  had  gut  were  far  superior  in  size  to 
either  of  the.  sorifs  he  put  together,  and  also  very 
hardy  as  to  stHnding  frost.  I  know  another 
smnll  fiirmer,  who,  arter  a  very  severe  winter, 
tried  putting  red-top  and  Norlblk'white  turnips  to- 
gether, which  are  both  very  easily  destroyed  by 
frosts.  From  these  he  procured  a  cross  which 
stood  the  frost  uncommonly  well,  and  grew  to  a 
large  size  on  poor  soil.  But  to  proceed  to  selec- 
tion. 

In  this  term  I  would  include,  not  only  the  choice 
of  two  well-made  parenti?,  but  the  guanling  care- 
fully that  the  same  defects,  however  slight,  did 
not  occur  in  both ;  lor  it  is  a  fact,  stated  by  Sir 
John  Sebright,  and  which  has  uniformly  been 
proved  by  my  own  experience,  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways by  putting  the  best  male  to  the  best  female 
that  the  biest  produce  will  be  obtained ;  for  should 
they  both  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  defect,  aJ- 

I  though,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  it  will,  in  gene- 
ral, preponderate  so  much  is  the  produce  as  to 
render  it  of  little  value. 


V.  ! 
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I  found  the  truth  of  (his  iu  a  very  striking  in- 
stance about  ten  years  ago.  Having  a  cart-  nmre 
of  a  very  8U|>erior  description  [and  which  has 
tivice  gained  premiums  at  tigriculturai  shows]  I 
looked  out  lor  a  first-rate  stuiiion,  intending  to 
breed  (rom  her.  At  that  lime  a  hor^e,  tielonging 
to  Mr.  Buchan,  near  Crief,  called  Biaize,  was  cur- 
rying all  before  him.*  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
better  than  breed  from  this  hor^e,  not  taking  into 
consideration  that  both  sire  and  dnin  were  of  the 
same  make,  viz:  rather  long  in  the  leg;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  f  had  a  very  fine  foal  to  be 
sure,  but  with  longer  le^  than  either  of  the  pa- 
rents. The  neict  time  1  had  learned  to  correct  my 
former  error,  and  bred  from  a  short-legired  horse 
from  Cheshire,  which  was  a  great  cross  to  my 
Scotch  mare,  and  also  differed  from  her  in  shape. 
The  effect  was  immediately  visible.  I  had  a 
mare  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an 
equal  to,  the  leg  not  being  so  short  as  the  father's, 
although  the  whole  appearance  much  resembled 
htm,  nor  quite  so  long  as  that  of  the  dam.  Ano- 
ther very  striking  instance  of  this  came  under  my 
Dotic/e  a  few  years  ago.  A  friend  of  mine  [Gene- 
ral Burnett]  had  a  mare  what  is  called  three  parts 
bred,  certainly  a  very  fine  mare  to  breed  from, 
but  a  very  tall  mare,  with  long  legs,  which  was 
put  to  the  longest  lesged  thorough- bretl  horse  1 
ever  saw,  (Beihlem  Gabor,  the  property  of  Lord 
Aboyne.)  The  produce  quite  resembled  the  sire, 
and,  at  two  years  old,  had  reached  the  height  of 
seventeen  hands  \  but  he  was  a  monster,  alllegs, 
and  very  soon  proved  this  by  knuckling  over  at 
the  pastern  joint,  till  at  last  he  could  not  walk ;  and 
at  tnree  years  old  was  shot.  The  same  mare  was 
next  covered  by  Hospitality,  a  horse  as  remarka- 
ble for  being  short  in  the  leg,  and  what  is  termed 
short 'jointed.  The  produce  was  now  a  low  stur- 
dy animal,  greatly  resembling  the  sire,  and  short 
in  the  leg  ;t  thus  in  both  instances  proving,  not 
only  what  1  mention  to  be  requisite,  viz:  judicious 
selection  of  the  two  'parents  in  reference  to  the 
make  oi  each,  but  also  the  great  power  of  the 
male  to  change  the  whole  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  produce. 


*  This  horse  ^neraly  cleped  £150  per  annum  to 
his  owner,  gaining  every  prize  at  all  the  a<;ricuJturul 
shows  for  many  years;  frequectlv  boiiig  s."loctc<l  as 
the  best,  when  26  to  30  of  the  finest  stallions  from 
Clydesdale  and  Fife  were  shown  iu  the  same  field ; 
and  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  most  superb  horse. 

t  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809,  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  same  subject  as  this  es- 
say, the  author,  in  contending  for  the  impropriety  of 
propagating  from  large  in  pre^rence  to  small  fcnrales, 
oriogs  forward  a  very  interesting  remark  upon  length 
of  leg  in  the  offspring.  *<  Nature,"  says  he,  "  has 
given  to  the  offspring  of  many  animals  (those  of  the 
aheep,  the  cow,  and  the  maie,  afford  familiar  exam  pies) 
the  power,  at  an  early  age  to  accompany  their  parents 
in  flight ;  and  lee;8  of  such  animals  are  nearly  of  the 
same  length  at  the  birth  as  when  they  have  attained 
their  perfect  growth."  The  natural  result  from  which 
would  be,  that  the  offspring  should  resemble  their 
mother  in  length  of  leg,  and  consequently,  while  there 
was  an  excess  in  this  respect  on  her  part,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  breed  from  a  male,  calculated  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  his  legs,  or  the  great  depth 
of  his  chest  and  shoulders,  either  to  correct  the  ten- 
dency or  impart  a  body  of  proportional  power.— £ju. 
Mao. 


I  proceed  nrxt  to  mention  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending 10  pedigree. 

If  we  look,  with  an  attentive  eye,  to  nature  and 
to  her  pro<luctions,  we  shall  see  that  I  hey  are  not 
only  beautiful,  but  that  all  she  does  is  unilbrm. 
Thus  every  wild  animal  is  of  the  same  color,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  shape ;  every  flower  resemWea 
another;  but  man  must  always  be  assisting  na- 
ture, as  he  terms  it.  Then  we  see  flowers  grow 
many  colored,  or  perhaps  dout>le;  beasts  and 
birds  chanire  their  shape,  color  and  nature,  so  that 
we  see  such  varieties  as  were  altogether  unlookcd 
for. 

The  only  way  we  can  guard  airjiinst  this,  is  to 
know  well  what  the  ancestors  of  the  animals  we 
breed  from  were.  Without  this,  our  produce  will 
every  now  and  then  be  breaking  through  the  ge- 
neral rules,  and  annoying  us  with  odd-looking 
animals,  deriving  their  shape  from  some  of  their 
ancestors,  perlinps,  two  or  three  genemtions  back. 

Few  words  will  suilice  as  to  luod,  and  care  of 
the  offspring.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  that  animals  can  improve  if  neglected 
in  their  youth. 

We  have  the  strongest  proof  of  this  in  the 
starve<l  animhls  brought  from  the  West  High- 
lands, which  crowd  our  liiirs,  particularly  those  of 
Falkirk  and  Hallow  Fair  of  Edinburgh.  Let  a 
farmer  buy  some  of  those  when  ^'  year  olds,"  and 
place  them  [ere  they  be  at  the  age  of  maluriiy] 
in  a  more  geiiiid  climate,  and  on  good  keep.  S(« 
what  beautiful  cattle  they  become.  Let  him  buy 
two-ye{ir  olds,  and  the  improvement  will  be  less — 
at  three,  and  they  will  only  lay  on  fat,  without 
reaching  Inrtre  size.    On  the  other  hand,  let  him 

f)urchdse  half  a  dozen  starved  looking  small  cows, 
ix)m  the  same  part  of  the  country,  in  calf  [pro- 
vided they  shall  be  of  the  pure  breed ;]  let  him 
take  those  cows  home,  aixl  suffer  the  produce  to 
suckle  the  dam  while  she  feeds  in  good  pasiurc. 
In  winter,  let  them  be  well  fed,  and  lie  in  a  shed 
or  house  tolerably  warm.  W  hat  sort  of  be^tsr  has 
he  now?  Let  the  reuder  cull  to  mind  the  Wevt 
Highlanders  shown  at  Queeneibury  House  for  the 
two  last  years,  every  one  oC  which  weigheil  t'roiu 
70  to  80  sione,  and  the  question  is  answered.  I 
was  once  taU^.n  to  see  the  cattle  of  the  laie  Geiiend 
Simpson,  who  had  the  purest  Hhort-horn  hloml,  a 
breed  which,  without  all  doubt,  are  capable  uf  Ite- 
ing  made  the  fattest.  These  cai;te  were  iu  sucli 
a  state  as  I  have  never  seen  any  other  animals. 
They  were  all  bone  and  skin,  llifir  eyes  looked 
uuheiUUiy  ;  and  altogether,  fiom  starvaiion,  and 
I  rather  think  from  want  of  crossing,  tliey  appear- 
ed like  so  many  invalids  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption. To  improve  any  breed,  or  keep  it  up 
when  improved,  slock  must  be  well  fed  from  the 
time  they  are  produced.  "  Sir,"  said  1i  great 
breeder  to  me  once,  ^Mo  produce  a  fine  animal,  you 
must  feed  him  from  t!ie  starting-post."  Warmth, 
that  is  a  temperate  climate,  aj^pears  to  be  perfect- 
ly necessary  to  the  improvement  of  ail  animalK, 
and  particukirly  so  in  live  stock  connected  with 
agriculture  ;  for,  if  we  look  at  these  animals,  or 
even  the  huuiau  species,  whether  in  the  iHgid  or 
in  the  torrid  zone,  we  fmd  them  dwiudling  into 
Liliputian  size. 

1  come  now  to  the  grand  point ;  to  prove  which, 
(  conceive  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  upon  some 
marks  whereby  a  change,  and  that  change  au  im- 
provement, may  be  traced.    The  one,  which  ia 
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my  mind  is  by  I'ar  the  strongest,  is  color;  next,  I 
would  place  stnallness  of  the  head  and  ears;  in 
the  horse,  ox.  and  sheep,  prominence  of  (he  eye ; 
in  all  wideness  of  the  chest,  tendency  to  fatten, 
early  maturiiv,  tranquility,  and  love  to  man,  or 
rather  dependance  on  man. 

Let  us  now  proceed  regularly,  and  commence 
with  the  horse,  as  the  most  noble  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  animal.    The  influence  that  the  male 
has  on  this  class  of  animals  is  the  moat  striking. 
Everyone  must  recollect  how,  in  blood -horses, 
the  color  of  the  sire  goes  throughout  the  progeny, 
and,  in  a  dealer's  stable,  every  grey  is  a  i^elphini 
or  a  Sir  Harry  Dinsdale,  every  black  a  Sorcerer 
or  a  Thunderbolt,  and  so  on.     While  you  hear 
people  constantly  remark  that  such  a  horse  can  be 
nothiag  but  a  get  of  such  a  one — what  is  this  but 
to  say,  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  male  goes 
throughout  the  produce?    In  work-horses  it  is  the 
same.    A  very  strong  instance  of  this  was  visible 
some  years  ago  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 
Here  there  was  not,  I  suppose,  one  single  mare 
to  be  (bund  of  a  chesnuc-coior,  when  Mr.  Barclay, 
ofVry,  brought  down  a  Suffolk  punch,  of  a  bright 
red  cheenut-color,  and  in  a  few  years  plenty  of 
chesnuts  were  to  be  found.    A  few  years  after- 
wards, a  dun  or  slate-colored  stallion  gained  the 
prize  from  the  Kincardine  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion ;  when  he  came  into  the  country,  dun-horses 
were  very  rare,  now  they  are  to  be  found  every- 
where.    In  the  county  of  File,  some  years  asfo,  a 
horse  called  Sportsman,  found  his  way  from  York- 
shire, and  covered  a  vast  number  of  mares,  parti- 
cularly those  belonging  to  ihe  farmers,  which  at 
that  time  were  either  black  or  grey.    This  horse 
was  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  tanned  muzzle,  and 
he  instantly  made  a  very  large  proportion  of  horses 
o/  that  favorite  color;  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, he  was  himself  one  of  the  best  trotters 
ever  seen,  and  his  progeny  were  so  also,  so  that 
the  /arraers  talking  of  a  good  trotter,  would  say, 
'*  O  yes,  he  is  a  Sportsman."    Sir  Robert  Dick,  a 
few  years  ago,  purchased  a  work-mare,  which  I 
happened  to  know  the  breed  of  for  several  genera- 
tions.    She  was  black,  very  large,  and  coarse ; 
eyes  sroai!,  head  and  ears  large,  and  very  rough 
at  the  heels.    This  n^re  was  put  to  Caleb  Qi^- 
tern,  a  beautifuJ  bay  horse,  with  much  of  what 
dealers  call  gaiety.    I  saw  the  produce ;  it  was 
bright  bay,  with  no  hair  at  the  heels,  the  eyes 
large,  the  head  and  ears  small,  and  altogether  the 

E reduce  had  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  blood- 
orse.  Here  the  dam  was  of  the  cart  breed.  Let 
us  look  the  other  way:  Mr.  George  Harley 
Drummond  had  two  or  three  thorough-bred  mares, 
which  had  thrown  foals,  small  in  size  and  deficient 
in  bone  to  a  blood-horse.  He  put  them  to  a  cart- 
horee,  they  instantly  produced  stout  boned  colts, 
wiih  much  hair  at  heel,  and  altogether  like  the 
sire.  In  the  year  1821, 1  purchased  a  very  neat 
small  mare  for  a  relation  of  mine,  which  had  a 
foal  at  her  foot  by  a  cart-horse ;  this  foal  turned 
out  to  all  intents  a  very  good  carl-horse.  The 
mare  was  afterwards  put  for  three  seasons  to  Ku- 
tuzof,  and  the  foals  were  in  all  appearance  like 
bk>od-horses. 

The  late  General  Ayton,  of  Inchdairnie,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  sent  down  a  horse  Horn  England 
to  his  property  in  Fife,  which  covered  the  country 
mares  in  his  vicinity  [at  that  time,  I  am  informed, 
very  poor  beasts,]  and  produced  such  wonderful 
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effects  on  the  breed  in  that  neighborhood,  as  may 
be  seen  ihis  very  day;  the  horses  in  that  quarter  be- 
ing the  best  in  the  country,  and  particularly  remark- 
able lor  width  of  chest,  docility  in  work,  and  alto- 
gether fine  animals.  Last  year  [1824]  I  chanced 
to  see  the  tenantry  of  a.  genilemun,  who  has  the 
district  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Avon,  in  Aberdeenshire,  driving  his  winter  store 
of  coals.  The  horses  struck  me  as  being  iur  above 
the  common  run  of  those  in  the  Highland  glens, 
and  in  fact  first  rate,  compared  with  wliai  ten 
years  belbre  I  had  seen  in  the  carts  of  the  self-same 
furmers.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find 
out  how  60  great  a  change  had  taken  place,  as  I 
knew  that  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  county  waa 
ail  held  by  small  farmers,  who  neither  could  nor 
would  purchase  large  high  priced  mares  to  breed 
from,  far  less  those  horses  then  in  my  view.  I 
soon  found,  on  investigating  the  matter,  that  the 
whole  change  had  been  brought  about  by  good 
stallions ;  and  in  this  way :  The  different  agricul- 
tural associations  in  the  north  have,  for  many 
years,  been  in  the  practice  of  offering  large  pre- 
miums for  stallions,  which  brought  troops  of  fine 
horses  from  the  west  of  Scotland.  A  Her  the  best 
had  been  picked  out  for  the  prize,  the  rest  were 
set  adrift ;  and  these  horses,  dispersed  over  the 
country,  of  late  years,  from  the  badness  of  the 
times  and  an  overstock  of  them,  covered  at  any 
price  the  farmer  pleased  to  offer.  Thus  good 
horses  wandered  into  their  glen,  to  their  very 
doors,  and  at  such  a  price  as  these  men  could  give; 
the  result  was  what  I  have  stated. 

In  the  horse,  then,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  to 
the  male  we  must  look  for  improvement.  Not 
that  I  would  be  supposed  to  assert  that  the  whole 
improvement  can  be  brought  about  at  once  by  the 
male  ;  that,  if  a  man  were"  to  put  a  Shetland  pony 
to  Eclipse— such  a  one,  for  example,  as  "The 
Great  tfnknown"  has  been  pleased  to  mount  Mr. 
Yellowlees  on— were  the  little  beast,  from  which 
the  agriculturists'  legs  dangled,  put,  1  say,  to 
Eclipse,  no  one  would  hope  to  procure  a  racer; 
nor  can  we  think  that  a  Lincolnshire  black,  and  a 
Highland  garron,  taken  out  of  a  peat  cart,  will 
produce  an  animal  fit  for  a  London  dray ;  but  by 
repetition  the  end  will  be  produced.  1  once  put 
the  question  of  the  Highland  Society  to  a  very 
able  man  who  fills  a  chair  in  one  of  our  univer- 
sities, and  who  is  an  observer  of  nature  of  no  or- 
dinary cast,  and  who  also,  from  his  profession,  (a 
medical  man)  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  good  judge. 
His  answer  instantly  was,  <*  The  male,  without 
all  doubt,  but  (added  he,)  you  must  have  a  female 
capable  of  developing  the  good  properties  of  the 
male,  otherwise  a  good  male  will  be  thrown 
away." 

I  would  next  look  a  little  at  the  influence  the 
male  has  on  the  ox.  Here,  although  1  still  see  the 
male  have  by  far  the  greatest  influence,  I  would 
say  that  there  was  a  shade  of  diflierence,  perhaps 
five  percent,  less  than  in  the  horse.  The  cow 
appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  progeny  is  often 
much  afiTected  by  her  imagination  durinjr  the  time 
of  conception,  or  rather  during  the  period  when 
she  is  in  season.  We  have  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  highest  authority  for  this  Jn  the  peeled 
rods  of  Jacob ;  and  from  what  my  own  experience,, 
as  well  as  the  information  of  trustworthy  men,  has 
taught  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  calf 
very  often  takes  after  the  beast  that  has  been  jump- 
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ing  on  the  cow,  (whether  ox  or  cow,)  previous  to 
her  being  taken  to  the  male.  One  of  the  most  in- 
telligent breeders  1  have  ever  met  wiih  in  Scot- 
Jami,  Mr.  Mustard,*  an  extensive  farmer  on  Sir 
James  Carnegie's  estate  in  Angus,  told  me  a  sin- 
gular fact  in  regard  lo  what  I  have  now  staled. 
One  of  his  cows  chanced  to  come  into  season 
while  pasturing  on  a  field  which  was  bounded  by 
that  of  his  neighbors;  out  of  which  field  an  ox 
jumped,  and  went  with  the  cow  until  she  was 
Drought  home  to  the  bull.  The  ox  was  white  with 
black  spots,  and  horned.  Mr.  Mustard  had  not  a 
horned  beast  in  his  possession,  nor  one  with  anv 
white  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  produce  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring  was  a  black  and  white  calf  with 
horns.  I  have  twice  had  pure  Ayrshire  cows, 
which  are  uniformly  what  is  called  red  and  while, 
with  horns.  The  first  of  those  I  put  to  a  brown 
boll  without  horns ;  the  produce  was  very  dark 
red,  without  any  white,  and  polled.  The  next  cow 
was  put  to  a  jet  black  bull  with  horns.  The  first 
produce  was  dark  red,  without  any  white,  and  the 
next  was  jet  black,  and  also  without  any  white  ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  make  of  the  progeny  took 
greatly  afler  the  sire.  On  settling  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  as  a  farmer,  I  soon  perceived  that  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  cattle  was  a  tendency 
to  be  knock-kneed  behind,  and  in  my  endeavors  to 
get  rid  of  this,  I  procured  a  bull' from  the  south  of 
Scotland,  free  fi-om  that  defect,  and  with  him 
crossed  the  best  looking  cows  of  the  country.  I 
instantly  got  rid  of  that  narrowness  behind  observ- 
able in  all  cattle  where  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  breed ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  by  drafting  such 
qtieys  as  did  not  please  me,  arid  breedint;  only 
from  good  shaped  ones,  I  made  a  breed  for  my- 
self, which  I  had  done  before  I  knew  it,  for,  hav- 
ing one  season  lost  almost  all  my  own  calves,  I 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  forced  lo 
buy  in  calves.  These  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  to  food,  &c.,  as  my  own,  yet  those  from  my 
own  cows  soon  shot  far  a-head  of  them,  both  in 
size  and  condition ;  and  on  examination  of  the  two 
sets  of  animals,  an  evident  superiority  of  form  ex- 
isted in  those  of  my  own,  especially  in  the  small- 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  head,  with  a  prominent 
eye ;  and,  a  fact  not  hitherto  mentioned,  that  of 
the  tail  being  one-half  less  as  to  thickness  than  in 
the  unimproved  breed,  while  a  wide  chest,  (that 
unerring  sign  of  a  good  and  quick  feeder,)  was 
very  conspicuoue.f  It  would  seem  that  horns  had 
been  given  to  the  cow  by  nature,  and  that  the 
polled  breed  have  been  procured  by  selection  of 
■ome  of  those  varieties  we  so  oflen  see,  as  I  ob- 
gerve  that  it  more  frequently  occurs,  when  a  poll- 
ed bull  is  put  to  a  horned  cow,  that  the  produce 
resembles  the  mother  in  that  particular,  than  when 
a  homed  bull  is  put  to  a  polled  cow,  when  horns 


*  This  gentleman's  stock  arc  all  jet  black  and  polled, 
and  so  remarkably  alike,  that  they  show  much  care  in 
attending  to  the  breed. 

t"An  observation  which  Dr.  Jenner.made  to  roe 
about  ten  years  apo,  (the  truth  of  which  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience,)  that  no  animal 
whose  chest  was  narrow  could  easily  be  made  fat, 
applits  particularly  to  the  Merino  sheep,  which  are 
in  general  contracted  in  that  part,  and  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  improve  this  breed." 

Sir  J,  Sibright. 


are  almost  always  the  consequence. f  A  i^reat 
many  years  ago,  the  present  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
say, of  Fasque,  brought  a  lew  of  the  Lancashire 
cattle  to  Scotland,  a  breed  then  much  in  fashion, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  remarkable  for  havins 
uncommonly  nide  spreading  horns,  and  nil  with 
some  white,  especially  on  the  back.  These  cattle 
were  intermixed  wiih  the  cows  of  the  country; 
and  when  Sir  Alexander  came  to  his  estate,  the 
cuttle  were  all  horned.  About  that  time  the  polled 
or  dodded  cattle  came  greatly  into  vogue  in  An- 
gus ;  and  Sir  Alexander  purchased,  from  time  to 
time,  jet  black  polled  bulls,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
all  his  cows  were  of  this  sort.  Nevertheless,  every 
year,  even  to  this  day,  one  or  two  of  the  calves 
**cry  back"  to  the  Lancashire,  having  white,  and 
homes  ;  and,  what  is  singular,  it  is  almosl  invari- 
ably in  the  male  that  this  lakes  place. 

An  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  male  in  the 
progeny  of  the  cow  is  narrated  by  Bewick,  the  na- 
tural historian.  lie  is  treating  of  the  original 
breed  of  wild  cattle,  which  still  exists  in  a  few 
parks  belonging  to  .noblemen  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  one  or  two  places  in  Scotland.  They 
are  uniformly  pure  white,  with  black,  or  sometimes 
red  ears  and  noses,  and  always  extremely  wild 
and  fierce.  At  Chillingham  castle,  in  Northum- 
berland, says  Bewick,  cows  used  frequently  to  be 
turned  into  the  park  when  in  season,  which  were 
covered  by  the  wild  bull ;  and  what  is  strange,  the 
produce  from  all  those  cows  were  uniformly  white, 
with  red  ears  and  noses,  and  greatly  partook  of  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  wild  bull.  Here, 
then,  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
male  parent,  and  others  equally  strong  could  be 
quoted,  did  I  not  think  it  better  to  pass  on  to  an- 
other animal,  the  sheep. 

Here  the  influence  of  the  male  parent  is  mosi 
striking.  I  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
essay,  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
a  couple  of  scores  of  highland  ewes  evcrj*  y«afy  to 
put  to  the  Bakeweil  ram.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
the  characteristics  of  every  breed  in  a  wild,  or  at 
least  neariy  wild  state.  We  find  them  muscular, 
active,  restless  in  quest  of  food,  ever  in  motion, 
and  refusing  to  lay  on  fat.J  Such  I  found  the 
highland  ewes ;  they  were  all  small,  with  black 
legs  and  faces,  and  had  horns.  On  being  put  to 
the  Bakeweil,  they  produce  lambs  of  a  totally  drp. 
ferent  breed  from  themselves,  alt  having  the  great- 
est tendency  to  get  fat,  the  wild,  wiry  appearance 
of  the  Highlanders  being  entirely  gone  j  and  in  its 
place  we  have  a  round  fleshy  animal,  resting  peace- 
ably in  the  fields,  the  desire  to  break  over  /eoces, 
having  likewise  disappeared  ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, not  a  single  lamb  is  to  be  found  with  black 
legs,  or  a  black  fiice,  and  scarcely  one  with  any 
^rt  of  horn,§  while  all  are  of  a  very  large  size. 
They  thrive  remarkably  well,  any  that  I  Have  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  as  an  experiment ;  and  I  have 
always  found  them  much  more  free  from  disease 
than  either  the  Bakeweil  or  the  black- faced  sheep, 

jAn  old  French  writer  on  agricultural  subjects  im- 
agmes  that  polled  cattle  are  degenerated.  He  says, 
"  Mene  en  Ecoese  on  trouve  la  race  trea  petite,  et  tort 
souvent  sans  conies." 

t  Look  at  the  hare  and  the  goat,  however  well  fed, 
they  will  refuse  tp  lay  on  fat. 

§  Some  few  have  a  sort  of  nbrivelled  horn,  which 
drops  off,  or  more  commonly  they  rub  them  off  in  the 
autumn.  ->       ^  -  «•• 
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particularly  the  rot  of  the  liver^  which  makes  dread- 
ful havoc  amongst  the  Bakewell ;  nor  does  it  spare 
the  Highlander,  especial!  v  when  put  on  high  keep. 
I  cannot  speak  much  of  the  appearance  produced 
by  a  Highland  ram  with  the  Bakewell  ewe.  Be- 
rn^ fully  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  male  on 
the  offspring)  I  have  always  accounted  it  as  lou  to 
put  a  had  ma[e  to  a  high-bred  female,  and  have 
never  done  so.  I  have,  however,  observed,  where 
the  country  people  have  purchased  high-bred  sheep 
^t  any  sate  of  mine,  and  bred  from  them  wiih  the 
ordinary  rams,  that  the  breed  very  quickly  got  bad, 
whereas,  when  a  Bakewell  ram  had  been  purcha- 
sed, I  have  seen  a  most  remarkable  chancre  on  the 
quality  of  the  sheep ;  and  in  several  instances 
where  the  ewes  had  been  tolerable  from  which 
they  bad  bred,  the  cross  was  so  nearly  resembling 
a  new  Ijeicester,  as  to  deceive  any  one  who  was 
not  a  thorough  judge.  As  I  wish  to  confine  my- 
self to  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  shall  fortiear  to  mention  circumstances 
which  tend  to  prove  the  great  power  in  the  male 
as  to  influence  in  the  progeny  of  the  ewe,  as  I 
have  them  from  others ;  and  shall  conclude  with 
the  soto. 

The  hifluence  of  the  male  in  this  animal  is  as 
ffreat  as  in  the  sheep.    A  few  (acts  will  show  this. 
A  friend  of  mine,  soon  afler  1  commenced  fltrm- 
ing,  [thinking,  no  doubt,  to  do  me  a  great  kind- 
ness,] ixKide  me  a  present  of  a  sow  of  the  wild 
species,  in  pig  to  a  boar  of  the  same  sort.    She 
was  sent  to  me  by  sea,  and  during  the  voyage  she 
broke  out  of  the  crib  into  which  she  had  been  put, 
and  when  the  crew  attempted  to  replace  her,  she 
attacked  them  with  open  mouth,  and  forced  them 
to  lake  shelter  in  the  rigsring.    I  put  her  into  a 
high  walled  field,  where  she  showed  every  mark 
of  a  wild  animal,  starting  off  at  the  least  noise,  and 
running  very  swiftly  to  some  concealment.   When 
the    time   of  littering   came  near,   she   set   to 
work,  and  carried  in  her  mouth  great  quantities  of 
withered  grass  and  rushes,  till  she  had  a  heap  the 
size  of*  on  ordinary  bay-cock.    Here  she  had  ten 
young  ones,  so  concealed  that  no  trace  of  them 
could  t>e  seenJ    When  the  heap  was  approached, 
she  made  a  noise  something  like  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
ran  furiously  to  attack  the  person  who  had  the  te- 
merity to  invade  her  abode.    In  a  short  time  the 
young  ones  made  their  apperance,  they  were  all 
perfectly  alike,  being  of  a  red  or  dark  yellow  co- 
lor, witn  regular  black  stripes,  like  a  ti^r  or  zebra, 
down  the.  sides.    As  they  grew  old  they  became 
darker,  till  they  resembled  the  sow,  which  was  of 
a  port  wine  color.     When  it  became  necessary  to 
take  them,  the  mother  was  secured  by  a  noose 
thrown  over  her,  and  the  youngones  were  hunted 
down  by  a  number  of  men.     i¥hen  escape  was 
impossible,  they  gave  battle,  and  offered  to  bite 
very  furiously. 

I  now  pat  the  old  one  into  confinement,  where 
she  had  a  second  litter  to  one  of  the  pigs,  which 
were  in  all  points  like  the  first.  I  next  put  her  to 
a  boar  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  improved  breed. 
At  once  the  litter  had  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance ;  the  pigs  were  all  different  from  each  other, 
some  had  a  slight  kind  of  stripe,  some  none,  some 
were  light,  some  dark.  Those  which  had  stripes 
when  littered  lost  them,  and  grew  lighter  in  the 
color  as  they  grew  up.  The  leg  had  become  short- 
er, as  had  the  snout  They  soon  inclined  to  come 
out  of  the  inside  stye  to  the  feeding  trough,  when 


the  feeder  pot  meat  in  it,  and  would  feed  while 
he  stood  by;  and,  lastly,  they  proved  much  better 
thrivers,  getting  very  fat,  which  the  old  one  and 
all  the  former  pigs  refused  to  do.  I  gave  a  neigh- 
bor a  boar  of  the  first  litter  which  he  put  to  several 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  sows,  where  the  change 
was  equally  manifest ;  the  zebra  stripe,  the  long 
snout,  and  the  length  of  the  leg  appearing  in  the 
whole  of  the  young  ones,  1  was  now  very  sick 
of  the  sight  of  them,  and  sold  them  all  off. 

My  stock  now  consisted  of  a  cross  between  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  and  Squire  Western's  improv- 
ed Essex,  and  were  as  fine  as  any  1  ever  saw,  be- 
ing as  remarkable  for  tameness  and  good  nature 
as  the  sort  I  have  been  speaking  of  were  for  the 
contrary.  A  Her  breeding  from  these  for  some 
years,  they  at  last  got  such  a  tendency  to  get  fat 
that  they  were  entirely  lard,  and  almost  useless 
from  being  too  fat.  Pork  at  this  time  bad  declined 
so  much  in  the  market,  and  the  prices  were  so  far 
from  remunerating  ones,  that  I  parted  with  my 
whole  stock  but  one  sow  at  what  tney  would  fetch, 
thinking  the  first  loss  the  best.  From  this  sow  I 
had  too  litters  [previous  to  reducing  my  stock,]  by 
the  full  bred  boar.  They  were  like  herself,  short 
in  the  snout,  had  very  small  ears,  hardly  any  legs, 
and  were  so  tame  that  they  would  eat  a  few  oats 
out  of  the  man's  hand  who  fed  ihem.  Having 
now  no  boar  of  my  own,  I  had  to  look  out  for  one; 
and  being  informed  that  a  gentleman  and  neigh- 
bor of  mine  had  a  pretty  good  one,  I  sent  a  man 
and  a  cart  to  beg  the  loan  of  him.  I  chanced  to 
be  in  my  yard  when  the  man  returned.  My  sur- 
prise was  great  when  1  found  he  had  a  beast  muz- 
zled and  tied  down  with  a  quantity  of  ropes;  and  on 
his  being  turned  into  the  sty,  he  proved  to  be  a  beast 
raving  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  long  legs, 
a  long  snout,  ears  twice  the  size  of  the  sow,  and  a 
long  shaggy  coat  covering  lank  sides.  In  short,  it 
looked  as  if  my  man  had  got  a  hyena  out  of  Mr. 
Polito's  caravan,  rather  than  a  boar  from  my  neigh- 
bor's farm-yard ;  and,  when  put  together,  they  by 
no  means  answered  to  the  words  of  the  old  song : 

**  Oh  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature.'* 

The  offspring  of  this  alliance  was  exactly  what 
[  expected  ;  the  cross  had  greatly  increased  the 
size,  the  pigs  being  longer  than  either  of  the  pa- 
rents, while  much  of  the  boar  was  to  be  discover- 
ed in  them ;  the  snout  had  considerably  lengthen- 
ed, as  had  the  ears  and  legs.  The  whole  of  my 
breed  were  pure  white,  with  hardly  any  hair  on 
them.  The  pigs  were  some  black,  some  spotted, 
and  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  bristles ;  and  above 
all,  they  were  lively,  active,  wild  things,  refusing 
to  come  near  their  food  while  any  one  stood  by, 
and  had  lost  much  of  the  tendency  to  get  fat. 

(To  be  contiri'm^d.) 


STRICTURE  AND  DEFENCE.  HAS  SILK-CUL^ 
TURE  BEEN  STRONGLY  AND  UNEQUIVO- 
cally recommended  by  the  farmebv' 
register') 

We  have  just  been  shown  by  a  friend  a  pas- 
sage of  a  private  letter  (dated  Feb.  12th,)  intend- 
ed lor  reproof  and  correction  of  our  editorial  couive, 
in  the  matter  stated.    The  lines  are  as  follows : 
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''  I  do  not  think  the  Farmers'  Register  is  taking 
the  right  attitude  in  this  matter.  Why  does  not 
the  editor  give  his  subscribers  at  least  one  essay 
from  his  own  pen,  of  no  equivocal  character,  in 
favor  of  going  directly  into  silk-culture? — of  our 
giving  up  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  subslitutincr  the  jrrovving  of  the  mo- 
TU8y  And  the  actual  makinfr  of  silk?  I  think  that 
an  nrlicle  of  this  kind  from  his  pen  has  been  look- 
ed for  by  many,  and  would  produce  eHect.  But 
instead  of  this  he  seems  inclined  to  accord  in  sen- 
timent Vith  that  mopt  excellent  man , 

who,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  makinor  for  him- 
self a  hobby,  out  of  the  exposure  of  the  hobby- 
riding  of  others.  Now,  my  opinion  is  this :  If  the 
mulberry  speculation  be  a  mania,  every  man  ought 
to  do  his  utmost  in  giving  to  that  mania  the  hap- 
piest direction.  Urge  it — urge  it  onward  to  the 
making  of  silk." 

The  writer  of  this  remonstrance  is  a  gentleman 
for  whose  talents,  virtues,  and  patriotism,  we  en- 
tertain great  respect,  and  whose  censure,  there- 
fore, we  are  very  unwilling  to  bear.  And  as  the 
opinions  of  one  so  intelligent  may  also  be  enter- 
tained (and  indeed  we  have  had  sundry  such 
intimations  from  other  quarters,)  by  others  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  prove  that  the)' 
are  mistaken,  by  quotations  from  the  words,  or 
reference  to  the  substance  of  what  we  have  said, 
and  in  language  "of  no  equivocal  character, "  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  silk-culture  in  Virginia ;  and 
that  not  only  recently,  since  the  mulberry  specu- 
lation has  given  a  very  general  direction  of  our 
countrymen's  views  to  silk-culture,  but  for  years 
before,  when  no  one  else  in  Virginia  had  rais- 
ed a  voice  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  and  when 
for  years  thereafter,  there  was  no  echo,  or  favor- 
able response  to  our  own  expressions,  which 
probably  then  passed  untieeded  by  our  friendly 
censor,  because  he  then  feh  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. "We  beg  of  him  now,  and  our  readers  in 
general,  to  read  again  the  passages  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,  which  are  hastily  selected  by  glancing 
over  the  "  editorial  remarks  "  in  the  index  of  each 
volume.  Every  person  who  has  the  volumes  in 
possession  may  resort  to  the  same  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  may  read  many  later  editorial  opinions 
more  fully  stated,  and  more  strong,  than  any  we  will 
here  quote ;  and  may  also  see  whether  we  have 
omitted  any  thing  of  opposite  tendency.  But  we  rea- 
dily admit  this — thJSt  wecautiously,  and  but  slowly 
at  6r8t,  became  convinced  of  the  absolute  and  cer- 
tain and  remarkable  fitness  of  Virginia,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States  for  silk-culture — and 
we  have  not  on  this,  or  any  other  proposed  im- 
provement, expressed  conviction,  and  certain  as- 
surance, before  being  tmly  and  entirely  convinced 
and  assured  of  its  value.  If  that'  degree  of  cau- 
tion— which  we  deem  due,  both  to  truth  and  to  the 
claims  and  interests  of  our  readers — has  subjected 
our  words  to  the  charge  of  being  "equivocal,"  then 


we  must  be  content  to  bear  it,  as  unpalatable  as 
that  word  may  be.  But  except  that  we  have  not 
"  run  riot "  in  setting  forth  and  exaggerating  the 
benefits  and  supposed  profits  of  silk-culture,  and 
have  not  guarantied  the  truth  of  the  very  common 
estimates  of  enormous  conjectural  profits,  (which 
course  would  perhaps  have  satisfied  the  most  san- 
guine projectors — and  would  have  displeased  no 
one — )  a  fair  review  of  all  that  we  have  said  on 
this  subject,  will  show,  at  first,  a  reasonable  and 
Bufficient  support  of  the  introduction  of  silk-cuhure, 
gradually  increasing  to  the  conviction  and  certain 
iissurance  of  its  very  great  value  for  Virginia. 
Readers  are  apt  to  notice  very  slightly,  if  at  nil, 
opinions  on  subjects  in  which  they  feel  no  interest ; 
and  also,  opinions  which  are  much  more  moderate 
than  their  own,  on  subjects  in  which  they  feel 
even  great  interest.  We  infer  that  to  one  of  these 
two  causes  must  be  ascribed  our  friend's  finding 
our  praise  of  silk- culture  either  too  faint  or  "equi- 
vocal.'^ But  if  he  were  as  warmly  enlisted  in  feel- 
ing on  the  other  side,  and  deemed  the  business 
altogether  unsuitable  to  this  country,  we  suspect 
that  he  would  have  seen,  in  sufficiently  bold  relief, 
and  would  have  strongly  condemned,  our  long 
continued,  frequent,  and  unequivocal  recommen- 
dations of  a  new  culture,  deemed  by  the  censor  as 
likely  to  injure,  and  in  no  way  to  benefit,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country. 

The  first  volume  of  this  journal  (commenced  in 
1833.)  contains  no  editorial  writings  in  recommen- 
dation of  this  business  ;  but  sundry  selected  articleS| 
either  instructing  as  to  the  management,  or  showing 
the  progress  made  in  silk-culture  in  remote  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  second  volume  com- 
menced sundry  translations  made  for  this  journal, 
from  recent  French  publications  imported  special- 
ly lor  the  purpose,  and  which  constituted  the  only, 
and  yet  a  very  valuable  source  of  supply  of  such 
information  on  silk-culture  to  this  country.  In 
presenting  these  translations,  we  were  in  advance 
of  the  interest  and  demand  of  the  public ;  and 
hence  they  were  then  but  little  noticed  or  prized. 
In  the  publication  of  our  third  volume,  (at  which 
time  the  subject  was  attracting  more  general  at- 
tention in  the  northern  states,  though  sliil  almost 
none  in  Virginia,)  and  more  and  more  since,  our 
extracts  and  trnnslations  increased,  with  the  sup- 
ply of  materials,  and  with  the  increase  of  interest 
evinced  by  the  public;  and  latterly  we  have  feared 
that  we  had  urged  the  importance  of  the  subject 
of  silk-culture  on  our  readers  to  the  degree  of  sati- 
ety, if  not  of  disgust,  to  those  who  are  not  as  zealous 
and  as  sanguine  on  the  subject  as  our  friend  is, 
and  as  we  claim  to  be.  We  proceed  to  present 
the  extracts  of  editorial  remarks. 

In  vol.  iii,  Farmers'  Register,  (1835)  page  433, 
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ocean  the  earliest  editorial  article  on  this  subject, 
It  follows  an  account  ofthe  principal  silk  companies 
which  had  then  been  started.  The  only  omitted 
portion  merely  presented  some  well-establisbed 
and  striking  facts  in  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  tbe 
native  mulberry  (morus  rubra)  for  feeding  silk- 
worms. 

"The  foregoing  article  shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  people  of  New  England  are  about  to  make 
siik-culture  a  large  and  important  branch  of  their 
rural  economy.  It  is  tbere  no  new  and  untried 
speculation.  The  business  has  long  been  pur- 
sued in  Connecticut,  and  with  results  so  satisfac- 
tory as  to  induce  these  recent  and  far  more  expen- 
sive investments  lor  the  same  object.  If  good 
profits  can  be  there  made,  in  the  cold  and  un- 
/nendly  climate  of  New  England,  fwhere  it  is 
yet  a  problem  to  be  solved  whether  the  best  spe- 
cies of  mulberry  can  stand  the  winter's  cold,)  how 
much  more  profitable  would  the  business  be  in 
Virginia,  and  the  more  southern  states'?  Our 
€h0aper  slave-labor  would  also  afibrd  advantages; 
and  many  aged  or  infirm  hands  could  be  profita- 
bly employed  in  this  business,  who  are  now  a 
useless  expense  to  their  owners.  Much  land 
that  yields  no  net  profit  under  usual  crops,  would 
serve  welt  for  mulberry  trees. 

"The  opinion  expressed  above  ofthe  worth- 
lessness  of  the  native  (black  or  red)  mulberry  tree, 
Imonu  rvbra]  for  yielding  silk,  is  as  general  as  it 
18  erroneous — and  the  error  (though  of  use  to  nur- 
sery-men,) is  very  injurious  to  the  community,  in 
causing  all  efforts  in  silk-making  to  he  postponed 
ontil  mulberry  trees  can  be  reared.  N  ow,  though 
professing  to  know  very  little  of  sitk-culture,  we 
will  venture  to  assert  that  those  who  can  succeed 
toellf  by  using  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  will 
not  /auj  nor  do  a  much  worse  business,  with  the 
black.  The  black  is  doubtless  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  white  mulberry,  as  this  is  to  the  Chinese:  but 
the  difference  of  products  irom  either  two,  would 
not  be  80  great  as  would  be  made  by  the  differ- 
ence of  care  and  management  of  almost  any  two 
new  silk-growers." 

"  But  while  we  advise  those  who  wish  to  rear 
silk- worms  to  use  the  native  mulberry  trees,  if  they 
are  ready  and  convenient,  we  also  recommend  to 
them  the  immediate  planting  of  a  better  kind,  and 
especially  of  the  new  Chinese,  (or  morus  multi- 
culis,)  for  future  use.  If  there  is  doubt  whether 
this  valuable  tree  will  thrive  farther  north,  there 
can  be  none  here ;  and  as  it  furnishes  undoubt- 
edly the  most  abundant  and  nutiitious  food,  and 
as  the  silk  business  must  extend  rapidly,  every 
acre  of  land  now,  or  soon,  planted  with  cuttings 
of  this  tree,  will  be  almost  sure  to  yield  a  highly 
profitable  crop,  either  for  sale  or  for  use." 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  674,  the  following  re- 
marks introduced  a  long  and  elaborate  estimate 
from  the  Albany  'Silk-worm,'  ofthe  expenses  and 
profits  of  commencing  and  carrying  on  mulberry 
and  silk-culture. 

"  We  are  not  competent  to  decide  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  estimates,  which  how- 
3ver  rest  apon  the  respectable  authority  of  the 
editor  of  the  journal  from  which  they  are  copied. 
But  tldB  we  are  prepared  to  maintain— (hat  if  such 


profits  can  be  obtained  near  Albany,  much  greater 
would  reward  similar 'efibrts  in  Virginia,  on  ac- 
count of  our  greater  cheapness  of  land,  cheapness 
ofthe  labor  which  young  or  infirm  slaves,  now  an 
expense,  might  supply— and  still  more,  on  account 
of  our  longer  summers  and  milder  winters. 

"Most  of  our  readers  possibly — and  certainly 
most  of  the  southern  people  who  are  notour  rea- 
ders— have  no  idea  of  the  recent  great  and  rapid 
extension  of  silk  culture  in  the  comparatively  un- 
friendly northern  states.  Joint-stock  compsnies 
have  been  formed  in  almost  every  northern  state, 
and  large  capitals  invested,  to  carry  on  the  entire 
business,  from  raising  the  mulberry  trees,  to  the 
manufacture  ofthe  products  ofthe  worms.  Either 
these  people  are  mad,  or  we  in  Virginia,  (espe- 
cially of  the  middle  region,)  are  in  this  respect, 
more  than  usually  blind  to  our  own  interest 

"Three  new  periodical  journals  are  specially 
devoted  to  giving  information  on  silk-culture — and 
three  new  treatises  or  manuals  have  been  publish- 
ed, in  addition  to  tbe  several  of  somewhat  older 
date.  These  facts,  even  more  than  the  formation 
of  joint-stock  companies  and  the  investment  of 
large  capitals,  prove  that  the  public  mind  and  in- 
terest are  awakened — that  knowledge  is  every 
where  sought — and  that  truth  must  speedily  be 
found,  and  generally  acted  upon.  Would  that 
such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  existed  in  Virginia,  either 
as  to  silk  culture,  or  any  thing  else  in  which  our 
true  interests  are  concerned ! " 

At  page  731  of  vol.  iii,  in  some  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  our  previously  expressed  opinion  that  the 
seeds  of  the  morus  multicaulis  would  not  produce 
the  same  kind,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Roberts,  whot 
maintained  the  contrary,  occur  the  following  pas- 
sage, which,  as  well  as  many  others  previouft 
and  subsequent,  exhibits  proofs  of  eariy  interest 
felt  for  the  propagation  of  this  valuable  tree,  and 
of  good  serines  offered  to  the  public,  in  infbrmatioi^ 
in  regard  to  its  propagation,  which,  if  heeded^ 
would  have  prevented  many  impositions,  losses,^ 
and  disappointments,  by  purchasers  relying  on  the> 
seeds,  or  pretended  seeds. 

"We  were  the  first  to  make  known  this  £uro-> 
pean  opinion,  (in  an  article  translated  for  the 
Farmers^  Register;)  and  deeming  it  both  true  and 
important,  we  have  frequently  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  those  who  were  about  to  raise  mulberry 
nurseries,  not  to  trust  to  the  seed  of  the  morus 
multicaulis.  In  this  we  certainly  had  no  private 
interest  to  serve,  either  direct  or  indirect ;  to  which 
influence  Mr.  Roberts  attributes  the  objections  of 
some  persons  to  tbe  use  of  the  seed.  We  have 
presented  before,  and  shall  again,  in  the  following 
piece,  opposing  views,  as  freely  as  our  own  ;  and 
we  should  be  highly  gratified  if  our  brother  editor 
and  esteemed  fellow-laborer  in  this  cause,  can 
maintain  his  position — which  would  be  the  means 
of  introducing  this  valuable  plant  far  more  rapidly 
and  widely,  than  merely  by  the  use  of  cuttings." 

The  next  editorial  article  (vol.  iv,  p.  126)  will 
be  copied  entire.  In  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  there  announced,  and  in  regard  to 
which  we  were  then  so  sanguine,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  the  execution  was  not  even  commenced. , 
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ft  had  been  started  by  a  tingle  individual,  who 
was  expected  to  undertake  the  entire  manage- 
ment,  and  on  whose  zeal,  care,  and  judgment,  all 
the  other  nubscribers  of  ntock  entirely  relied,  and 
were  willing  to  venture  their  money,  though  with- 
out intending  to  give  any  oftheir  own  time  or  at- 
tention. A  change  ofcircumstances  prevented  the 
gentleman,  on  whom  all  operations  depended,  from 
undertaking  the  charge ;  and,  therefore,  no  action 
was  taken  as  to  the  scheme. 

"A  company  has  been  very  recently  made  up 
in  this  place  to  begin  (he  business  of  mulberry  and 
silk  culture,  as  soon  as  the  proper  season  arrives; 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  individuals  who 
have  commenced  this  exterprise,  we  can  safely 
predict,  that  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  to  in- 
sure success,  if  zeal,  energy,  intellicFenre,  and 
the  investment  of  sufficieYit  capital,  can  command 
it.  We  rejoice  most  heartily  in  this  movement, 
and  consider  it  as  the  germ  of  future  results  of 
incalculable  value  to  this  region.  In  all  our 
many  efforts,  made  through  this  publication,  to 
urge  the  commencement  and  zealous  prosecution 
of  silk-culture  in  Virginia,  we  have  not  pretended 
to  have  any  personalknowledge  of  the  particulars 
of  the  business,  or  the  grounds  on  which  to  esti- 
mate profits.  But  we  nave  assumed  this  gene- 
ral position,  which  we  think  cannot  be  shaken — 
that  if  silk'CuUure  is  profitable  in  New  England, 
(as  it  undoubtedly  is,)  much  more  profitable  must 
it  be  in  lower  and  middle  Virginia.  We  have  su- 
perior advantages,  (for  this  purpose,)  to  our  nor- 
thern brethern,  in  our  warmer  climate  and  longer 
summers,  the  very  low  prices  of  lands,  and  also  in 
a  large  amount  of  labor,  altogether  suitable,  and 
which  yields  nothing  lor  other  purposes.  Lands 
in  the  central  region,  exhausted  and  hilly,  but 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  may 
be  now  bought  at  $2  or  %Z  the  acre.  For  land 
of  much  less  value  for  silk-culture,  the  silk  com- 
panies of  the  north  seldom  pay  less  than  9100 
the  acre.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  these  res- 
pects, that  we  have  long  entertained  the  opin-^ 
ion,  that  by  far  the  best  course  that  a  northern 
silk  company  could  take,  would  be  to  establish 
its  operations  on  a  large  scale  on  lands  in  Virginia. 

'<  There  is  an  establishment  already  existing 
in  Petersburg,  which  is  admirably  suited  to  be 
devoted  in  part  to  raising  silk.  This  is  the  Poor 
House  farm.  This  establishment  is  unusually 
well  regulated,  and  has  already  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  silk  business  on  a  large 
scale,  except  the  mulberry  trees,  and  a  cheap  ad- 
ditional building  for  a  cocoonery.  There  is  enough 
and  good  land  to  plant — plenty  of  suitable  labor, 
there  being  usually  30  or  more  young  or  infirm 
paupers,  roost  of  whom  are  fully  competent  to 
attend  to  (his  light  work,  and  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  employ,  profitably,  if  at  all;  and 
moreover,  there  is  already  existing  that  constant 
and  excellent  supervision  and  strict  attention, 
which  are  indespensable  to  the  success  of  the  silk 
business,  and  which  it  would  be  both  costly  and 
difficult  to  obtain  for  a  new  establishment.  Nor 
would  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  create  a 
rival  to  the  silk  company  just  formed.  On  the 
contrary,  every  like  experiment  would  serve  to 
aid  and  increase  the  lights,  and  to  lessen,  by  shar- 
ing the  losses,  caused  by  inexperience,  or  every 


other  new  establishment.  There  is  no  danger 
of  overstocking  the  silk  market,  even  if  silk  were 
cultivated  on  every  farm  in  Virginia,  between 
the  fiills  of  ihe  rivers  and  the  mountains. 

'Mn  all  the  northern  states,  individuals  and  so* 
cieiies  are  every  where  going  into  the  silk'busi- 
ness.  Many  and  large  capi:ais  are  already  in- 
vested— and  every  week  there  are  annunciations 
of  other  new  umiertakinirs.  No  one  there  ex- 
presses even  a  doubt  of  the  success  and  profit  of 
the  business :  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
si  Ik' culture  has  already  been  carried  on  profitably 
for  more  than  half  a  century  in  Connecticut. 

Wherever  the  white  mulberry  tree  grows,  (no 
matter  oC  what  cobr  the  fruit  may  be,)  proprie- 
tors ought  to  save  the  seeds  of  the  present  crop, 
as  largely  as  possible.  There  can  be  no  crop 
plant ea  that  will  yield  more  profit,  for  sale,  than 
the  young  trees,  unless  it  be  of  the  still  more  valu- 
able Chinese  mulberry.  The  white  mulberry 
frows  abundantly  along  the  shores  and  banks  of 
ames  River,  and  probably  on  all  our  tide- waters.^' 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  251,  the  following  is  the 

first  part  of  an  editorial  article  on  ^^Anticipated 

changes  in  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States.''^ 

<^  Some  considerable  time  has  now  passed  since 
we  yielded,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  to  the  be- 
lief, that  the  introduction  of  silk-culture  in  this 
country  would  be  extended  widely  and  profitably: 
and  since  adopting  that  opinion,  we  have  made 
continually  repeated  efforts  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  and  the  other  southern  states,  the 
superiority  of  their  facilities — in  better  climate, 
cheaper  land,  and  the  surplus  and  now  expensive 
hands — for  carrying  on  this  new  business,  over 
those  of  our  northern  countrymen,  who  have  al- 
ready proved  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  and 
are  investing  large  capitals  in  numerous  adven- 
tures for  this  object.  In  New  England,  where 
most  of  these  efforts  are  making,  there  is  no  su* 
perfluity  of  labor.  Fortunately,  every  poor  fe- 
male, and  all  persons  infirm  from  either  tender  or 
advanced  age,  may  be,  and  usually  are,  employ- 
ed profitably,  according  to  their  measure  of  bodi- 
ly power.  Yet  still  it  is  considered  profitable  to 
divert  much  of  this  labor  to  the  silk-business: 
and  that  too,  in  a  climate  so  rigorous  that  artificial 
heat  must  be  used  fi*equentlyin  rearing  the  worms, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  mulberries  are  often  greatly 
injured,  if  not  killed  to  the  ground,  by  such  severe 
wmters  as  the  last.  In  Virginia,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  climate — thousands  of  now  unem- 
ployed and  expensive  hands  might  be  given  to 
the  work — and  lands,  now  unprofitable  or  neglec- 
ted, and  at  very  low  prices,  would  serve  as  well 
for  planting,  as  those  selling  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  high  in  New  England." 

At  page  335,  vol.  iv,  after  giving  the  resolutions 
of  a  public  meeting  in  Loudoun,  which  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  silk-culture  at  the  poor- 
house  of  that  county,  we  added  the  following 
comment: 

"  We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  above  resolutions,  a 
movement  on  the  plan  which  we  have  belbre  re- 
commended, and  still  consider  one  of  the  saf^t 
grounds  on  which  to  commence  silk-culture  in 
Virginia.  £ach  of  our  county  and  town  poor- 
house  establishments  furnishes  enough  of  land, 
labor^  superintendence  and  capiibal,  for  this  pur- 
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pose*  Let  this  most  suitable  direction  be  given 
(and  in  proper  manner,)  to  these  now  wasted 
means,  and  poor-houses  might  pertiaps  cease  to 
be  nuisances — expensive,  not  only  of  public  mo- 
ney, but  of  the  tabor  and  morals  of  the  most  des- 
titute class  of  society." 

AH  these  strong  expressions  preceded  public 
opinion  or  feeling  in  Virginia,  and  therelbre  were 
neither  profited  by,  nor  perhaps  scarcely  noticed,  by 
oar  readers.    But  they  certainly  will  suffice  to 
show  that  our  recommendations  of  silk-culture 
were  neither  wanting  nor  "equivocal."     Since 
the  recent  mulberry  mania  has  been  raging,  and 
there  has  thence  sprung  up,  (most  fortunately, 
though  by  most  illegitimate  deduction,)  a  more 
general  and  a  very  strong  disposition  to  enter  upon 
siik-cultuie,  our  own  previous  favorable  opinions 
have  been  more  and  more  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  facts ;  and  these  opinions  have 
been  stated  repeatedly,  and  at  length,  in  sundry 
articles  in  the  sixth  volume,  and  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  current  volume.    It  is  true  that  our 
zeal,  and  estimates  of  profits,  are  still  much  in  the 
rear  of  the  most  sanguine — that  we  have  insisted 
that  the  dealing  in  mulbeiry  plants  is  not  silk- 
cuUiure — and  that,  unless  turned   to  silk-cuiture, 
the  mulberry  speculation  would  be  but  a  buh 
bie,  not  only  worthless,  but  injnrious  to  the  coun- 
try.    We  have  also  presented,  fairly,  selected  ar- 
ticles on  both  sides,  as  to  the  recent  appreciation 
of  the  morus  multiciiulis  ;  and  moreover,  we  have 
been  backward  in  expressing  our  own  jncreasing 
estimation  of  the  market  value  of  these  plants,  (as 
founded  on  the  manifest  growing  movements  to- 
wards silk-culture,)  because  we  were  fearful  of 
being  subjected  to  a  charge  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  our  friend — that  is  of  aiding  to  increase 
the  excitement  for  buying  mulberry  plants,  because 
our  own  pnvate  interest  would  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  increased  demand.    We  know  that 
our  friend  has  had  no  such  private  interest  to  in- 
crease his  fervor,  or  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  his 
words  of  advice  to  the  public.    If  he  had,  we  are 
sare  that  he  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  such 
trammels. 

But  however  restrained,  we  claim  that  our  ex- 
pressions in  recommending  silk-culture  proper, 
have  been  numerous,  strong,  and  any  thini]^  but 
'^ equivocal ;"  and  we  may  claim  as  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  necessary  branch  and  the  foundation  of 
silk-culture,  the  propagation  of  the  morus  multi- 
caulis,  the  best  mulberry  tree  for  feeding.  We 
shall  not  quote,  but  merely  refer  to,  these  nume- 
rous passages,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  eilitorial  articles  of  the  last  and  current 
volumes.*    And  we  am  now  enabled  to  add  to 

*  There  are  so  many  of  such  passages,  and  entire 
articles  of  great  length,  which  have  been  published 


the  full  exposition  of  views  given  at  page  60  of 
this  volume,  that  every  day's  information  since 
that  publication,  has  served  to  show  that  silk-cul- 
ture proper  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  such  extent  that 
we  now  have  no  doubt  but  that  trials  sufficiently 
numerous  will  be  fairly  made  in  this  and  in  the 
other  states,  to  establish  the  business,  and  to  insure 
the  increase  of  it  to  great  extent  by  the  next  year. 
This  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  establish  also  the 
certainty  of  the  profits  cf  xearing  multicaulis  plants 
this  year.  The  recent  granting  of  very  liberal 
bounties  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  for  all 
silk  made  in  that  state,  for  the  next  ten  years,  will 
greatly  forward  this  end,  even  if  no  similar  measure 
should  be  adopted  in  any  of  the  other  southern  or 
slave-holding  slates.  A  similar  law  has  jiut 
passed  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature. 
Seven  other,  at  least,  of  the  middle  and  northern 
states  had  offered  bounties  previously. 

In  making  the  foregoing  quotations  and  re- 
ferences, in  evidence  of  early  and  earnest  support 
of  the  suitableness  of  silk-culture  for  Virginia,  we 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  pages  of  the  Farmers' 
Rp£)ns(er,  because  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  the 
opinions  of  its  editor  to  be  known  elsewhere. 
But  we  will  add  here,  that  a  much  more  full  and 
elaborate  argument,  in  support  of  this  very  object, 
has  recently  been  addressed  to  this  community 
from  the  same  source,  through  a  different  form  of 
publication.  The  material  part  of  that  argument 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  number  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register;  and  if  it  does  not  serve  to  convince 
the  public  of  its  soundness,  it  will,  at  least,  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  the  writer  in  the 
maintenance  of  his. proposition,  that  Virginia  is 
not  only  well  suited  to  profit  by  silk-culture,  bul 
better  suited  than  any  part  of  Europe. 


From  the  Farmera'  Cabinet. 
FOOD   FOR  8HEBP.      CAUTIOIT. 

Dear  Siry — I  have  sometimes  observed  potatoes 
recommended  as  food  for  sheep  during  wmter.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  highly  nutritious,  but  they 
should  be  used  with  caution,  rs  1  have  found  that 
they  are  injurious  to  ewes  before  they  have  drop- 
ped their  lambs,  as  they  cause  such  a  flow  of  milk 


within  a  few  months,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
quote  any.  We  may  refer  generally  to  all  the  Nos. 
issued  since  last  July,  and  particularly  to  the  following 
editorial  articles:  On  Mr.  Hicks*  experiment,  page 
379  ;  on  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Virginia,  for  silk-cul- 
tuie,  891,  and  464,  5,  intrinsic  value  of  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis, 891,  464,  467,  493,  497,  500,  604  of  Vol.  VI, 
and  of  Vol.  VII,  the  full  exposition  of  views  presented 
at  page  60;  and  several  others  in  the  previous  pages  of 
this  number,  which  were  printed  before  the  message 
of  reproof  was  received. 
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that  the  udder  becomes  so  hard  and  the  milk  caked 
or  thick,  that  the  young  Jambs  are  unable  to  draw 
ilout;  and  without  the  precaution  of  milking  it 
out,  the  Iambs  must  perish.  Afler  the  Iambs  have 
come,  potatoes  may  be  fed  to  the  ewes  without 
danger,  and  will  cause  the  lambs  to  grow  rapidly. 
Turnips  may  be  (ed  to  sheep  at  any  time  without 
injury  to  the  lambs.     Yours,  &c.  S. 

ChesUrfield,  N,  J,  Jan,  8th,  1839. 


For  the  Faraiera'  Register. 
MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    REPORT. 

A  regular  business  has  been  done  in  most  arti- 
cles during  the  month.  Tobacco  maintains  the 
high  prices  quoted  in  our  last — say  $9  to  2p.  The 
quantity  brought  in  for  inepeclion  has  increased, 
but  the  quality  does  not  improve  much  ;  the 
principal  receipts  consisting  of  green  unmerchant- 
able  lugs  and  lealj  unfit  for  export  The  export 
of  the  month  is  under  300  hhds-— old. 

Cotton  has  advanced,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  in  foreign  markets,  but  from  the  di- 
minished supplies  in  our  own;  which  strengthens 
the  impression  that  the  crop  will  prove  considera- 
bly short  of  the  lust,  and  furnish  a  supply  not  fijl- 
ly  adequate  to  the  demand,  on  as  extensive  a  scale 
of  consumption  as  existed  last  year. 

The  receipts  are,  730,000  against  910,000  bales, 
ibe  ezporti  about  300,000  against  550,000.  Prices 


are  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  February 
last,  but  manufactured  articles  have  not  advanced 
in  proportion  with  the  raw  material.  ^ 

The  last  accounts  from  England  disappomted 
the  expectations  of  holders  of  grain  and  flour. 
Prices  had  declined  a  little,  but  the  averages  C78 
or  79  shillings  per  quarter^  were  considerably 
above  tlic  rate  which  admits  these  articles  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  duty.  Great  exertions  arc 
making  in  England  to  abolish  the  com  laws,  and 
there  is  considerable  popular  excitement  there  on 
other  subjects.  The  exportation  of  grain  from 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  France,  and  from  Sicily,  has 
been  prohibited. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  20th  December,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  vessels  were  taking  in 
cargoes  of  wheat  and  barley  at  Odessa,  and  so  at  ail 
the  other  ports  of  ihe  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  loaned  three-fourths  of  the  grain  in 
the  government  reserves,  to  be  divided  among 
such  merchants  as  had  foreign  orders;  to  be  paid 
in  six  months  without  any  interest. 

The  exportation  of  flour  from  this  country  to 
England  has  been  checked  by  the  recent  advicesj 
and  the  slocks  in  our  markets  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  opening  of  spring. 

The  price  of  flour  in  our  markets  is  08  to  S^ 
and  of  wheat  160  to  170  cents ;  corn  90  cents. 

Bacon  has  declined  to  10  to  11^  cents. 

Exchange  on  England  9  per  cent  premium. 

Feb.  25ih.  X- 
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ON  THE  BREEDING  OF  LIVE-STOCK, 

ASJD   ON   THfi  COMPARATIVS   INFLUESCIC  OP 

THE   MALK  AND     FEMALB     PARENTS    IN    IM-' 

PRESSING  THE  OFFSPRING. 

(  Concluded  from  page  123.^ 

I  have  thus  produced  facts  of  the  influence  of 
the  male  on  the  progeoy  in  the  horse,  the  coy?,  the 
sheep,  and  the  sow,  and  in  all  1  have  endeavored 
to  show  to  the  society,  that,  whether  that  parent 
be  the  high  bred  one  or  not — whether  to  improve 
or  to  deteriorate — it  is  (he  male  which  has  by  far 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  ofispring.  I  would 
Btiil  quote  one  fact  more,  which  has  come  under 
my  own  eye;  it  is  in  the  common  fowl.  In  the 
year  1810,  I  procured  a  breed  of  the  Malay  or 
CbittagoDg  fowls,  and  those  1  crossed  once  or  twice 
with  cocks  of  the  same  breed,  got  fi-om  different 
guarlers.  In  spring,  1824,  they  had  been  bred 
from  cocks  reared  at  home  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  were  then  all  dark  colored,  without  a  white 
feather,  having  either  black  or  yellow  legs.  Most 
of  them  resembled  a  partridge.  At  this  time  I 
learned  there  was  in  a  farmer^  possession  a  breed 
of  fine  Malays,  which  his  brother  Ca  surgeon  oa 
board  an  Indiaman,)  had  brought  home.  I  sent 
and  purchased  one.  He  was  what  cock-fighters 
termed  ^*  pied,''  or  in  other  words,  had  numerous 
white  feathers  all  over  his  body,  with  white  legs. 
From  this  cock  were  bred,  in  suqnmer  1824,  about 
seventy-eight  chicks,  of  which  number  seventy- 
three  were  either  pied  or  had  a  great  deal  of 
white  on  them.;  and  a  great  proportion  of  them 
had  wiiite  legs.  Nothing  but  the  influence  of  the 
male  parents  could  have  done  this,  for  the  hens 
were  all  gallant  hens,  not  a  white  -feather  was  to 
be  found  amongst  them ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
owing  to  their  ancestors,  for  they  had  all  pedigree 
as  long  as  Sir  Watkin  Williams  W^nne. 

Thus  far  have  I  stated  facts  which  are  known 
to  myself  and  friends  only ;  I  would  now  mention 
some  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all.    Let  us 
call  to  mind  the  offspring  from  the  mare  and  the 
jackass.     Is  it  not  obvious  to  all  the  influence  the 
male  parent  has  on  the  mule?    Color,  shape  of 
head,  earS|  and  whole  body,  constitution,  even 
temper,  are  all  derived  from  the  male  parent.    I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  very  same 
eflects  in  the  colt  from  a  quagga  and  a  mare,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  at  Dalmahoy. 
And  his  lordship,  I   believe,  observed  that  the 
same  mare,  aAerwards  covered  by  a  horse,  retain- 
ed in  the  progeny  a  resemblance  to  the  quagga,* 
a  fact  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.t    I  have 
been  frequently  told  that  a  mule  got  by  a  horse, 
with  the  female  ass,  is  a  far  superior  animal,  and 
retains  the  mane,  with  the  ears  much  less,  &c. ; 
but  this  is  a  fact  1  never  could  get  to  the  bottom 


*  The  qusgga  is  the  species  which  Knks  the  zebra 
and  the  ass. 

't  An  account  of  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  the 
author  is  riven  by  the  late  Lord  Morton,  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1821,  p.  21.— (Edit.) 
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of.  I  only  know  it  is  believed  by  the  Spaniards.} 
Nothinj^  can  be  more  striking  than  the  power  of 
the  male  in  birds.  It  is  well  known  that  bird  fan- 
ciers, as  ihey  are  called,  put  a  cock  goldfinch  to  a 
hen  canary,  and  that  way  get  a  strong,  beautiful 
male-bird,  having  the  greater  part  in  plumage, 
song,  and  total  appearance  of  the  goldfinch,  ana 
showing,  to  the  most  trivial  observer,  that  the 
male  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  progeny. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  hen  of  any  bird  will 
lay  eggs  although  no  male  be  permitted  to  come 
near  her ;  and  that  those  effgs  are  only  wanting  in 
the  vital  principle  which  the  impregnation  of  the 
male  conveys  to  them.  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
female  able  to  make  an  egg^  with  yolk  and  white, 
shell  and  every  part,  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  that 
we  might,  at  the  first  ff lance,  suppose  that  here, 
at  all  events,  the  female  nas  the  greatest  influence. 
But  see  the  change  which  the  male  produces. 
Put  a  bantam  cock  to  a  large -sized  hen,  and  she 
will  instantly  lav  a  small  egg ;  the  chick  will  be 
short  in  the  leg,  nave  feathers  to  the  foot,  and  nut 
on  the  appearance  of  the  cock ;  so  that  it  is  a  tre- 

auent  complaint  where  bantams  are  kept,  that 
ley  make  the  hens  lay  small  egffa  and  spoil  the 
breed.  Reverse  the  case;  put  a  Targe  dung- hill 
cock  to  bantam  hens,  and  instantly  they  wiTl  lay 
larger  eggs,  and  the  chicks  will  be  good  siz^ 
biras,  and  the  bantam  will  hove  nearly  disappear* 
ed.  Here,  then,  are  a  number  of  facts  known  to  eve- 
ry one,  or  at  least  open  to  be  known  by  every  one, 
clearly  proving  the  influence  of  the  male  in  some 
animals ;  and  as  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  that  na- 
ture never  acts  by  contraries — never  outrages  the 
law  clearly  fixed  in  one  species,  by  adopting  the 
opposite  course  in  another — therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  on  the  length  of 
one  side  being  gi^en,  we  can,  with  certainty,  de- 
monstrate that  of  the  remaining;  so,  having, 
found  these  laws  to  exist  in  one  race  of  animaS, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  every  species  is 
subjected  to  the  self-same  rules — the  whole  beaN 
Ing,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  each  other  ^  the 
radii  of  a  circle. 

Now,  then,  to  the  point  of  expediency.  Let  us 
suppose  that  I  have  formed  an  erroneous  opinion, 
and  that  other  essayists  brin^  forward  counter- 
proof,  to  show  the  power  of  the  female.  What 
diflicuUies  arise  in  cnanging  the  whole  females  on 
an  extensive  farm,  whUe,  with  what  ease  a  new 
male  is  procured!  Sir  John  Sebright  says,  "Many 
females  throw  progeoy  unlike  themselves,  and  it 
would  be  wise  to  try  them  with  a  male  whose 
stock  is  known  previous  to  breeding  from  them." 
How  should  we  manage  if  we  found  it  necessary 
from  this  cause,  to  put  away  a  set  of  females, 
which  we  had  procured  from  a  great  distance,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  improving  our  breed  ?  If 
proof  were  required  in  a  thing  s<^  plain  to  common 
sense,  the  enormous  prices  given  for  males  in  com« 


t  If  a  mule  be  remarked  in  Spain  as  particularly 
neat  and  handssme,  the  muleteer  will  always  say,  **9t, 
tipior,  cabaUo  ettavo,  padre  *"  Yen,  sir,  a  horse  was 
his  father. 
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paiisoD  ol  iemdes,  would  show  the  advantage  of 
getting  that  sex  which  can  give  the  breeder  a  hun- 
dred of.his  ofispring  in  a  season  in  place  of  one. 
Another  advantage  is  the  letting  out  the  males  to 
hire  for  the  season,  a  thing  greatly  to  be  wished 
the  soceity  would  encourage,  and  give  premiums 
for.    The  system  is  productive  of  the  best  conse- 

guence^  a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  bring 
eSote  toe  society ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  it 
is  only  by  the  male,  for  a  thousand  obvious  rea- 
■oos,  that  it  can  be  done.  When  a  person  has 
bred  or  purchased  a  male,  he  not  only  does  not 
like  to  put  him  away,  although  he  perhaps  has 
found  out  that  he  is  not  well  calculated,  either  as 
to  cross  or  selection,  to  suit  the  females  he  has  to 
pat  him  to ;  but  from  the  partialitv  which  we  all 
nave  for  our  own,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  we  think  an 
animal,  which,  in  truth,  is  of  no  value,  to  be  a 
Tervfine  one^  and  thus  the  breeder  patters  on 
with  an  infenor  animaL  instead  of  year  by  year 
selecting  such  a  male  for  hire  as  he  sees  would 
be  beet  suited  to  correct  the  faults  of  his  stock. 
Look  to  .the  good  arisinjg  in  our  breed  of  hor- 
ses from  this  system,  which  in  (act  public  stal- 
lions exempli^.  Look  how  the  districts  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  practice  of  letting  bulls  and  rams 
of  by  the  season  exists,  have  far  outstripped  the  rest 
the  island  in  the  excellence  of  the  stock  which  ihey 
possess;  and  let  any  one  say  if  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  it  is  not  self^vidcnt.  If  such  a  thing 
were  to  be  introduced  in  Scotland,  and  1  shall  hope 
one  day  to  see  it  introduced  under  the  patronose 
of  the  Highland  Society,  it  ought  decidedly  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  shows  or  competitions.  Then  a 
spirited  farmer,  or  a  few  neighbors,  could  join  and 

Crocure  a  fine  animal  at  an  easy  rate :  then  the 
jnorant  pretending  fudge  would  be  told  the  truth 
by  the  verdict  passedf  on  his  property  by  the  pub- 
lic, who  would  not  spare  either  his  veracity  or  self- 
conceit  ;  comparison  would  teach  all  a  better  taste 
and  judgment ;  fine  animals  would  be  brought 
from  England,  and  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
rewards,  not  only  of  fame,  but  of  emolument,  would 
be  con/erred  on  the  man  who  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  his  trade,  and  consequently  brought 
ibward  the  finest  animals.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
better  conclude  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Sir 
John  Sebright,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  alto- 
gether coincide  with  my  own.  "There  is,  per- 
haps," says  he,  <'no  means  by  which  the  breed  of 
animals  can  be  so  rapidly  and  so  effectually  im- 
proved, as  by  its  being  the  particular  business  of 
some  breeders  to 'provide  male  animala  (or  the 
purpose  of  letting  to  hire.  No  trouble  or  expense 
will  be  spared  by  those  who  expect  to  derive  pro- 
fit, not  from  the'auantity  but  -from  the  quality  of 
the  animals  which  they  breed  ;  the  compeuiion 
which  muFt  always  exist  between  breeders  of^  this 
dessription  will  be  a  never-fkiling  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion. The  common  farmer,  who  seldom  sees 
any  stock  but  his  own  or  that  of  his  neighbors, 
generally  concludes  that  his  have  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  perfection,  fiut  thb  breeder,  who  lets 
for  hire,  must  frequently  submit  his  own.  male  ani- 
mals to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  co  the 
criticism  of  his  rivals,  who  will  certainly  not  en- 
couraj^  any  prejudices  he  may  entertain  of  their 
superiority.  Thus  each,  besides  the  Improvement 
of  his  stock,  will  receive  a  lair  remuneration ;  and 
every .  breeder  have  the  means  of  selecting  the 
male  he  thinks  best  calculated  for  the  females  he 
may  happen  to  •-'*——  " 


I  have  now,  I  humbly  conceive,  shown  not  only 
that  it  is  the  male  parent  which  is  capable  of  mo«t 
speedily  improving  the  breed  of  live  stock,  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  but  that  the  mile  i»  the 
parenif  from  motives  of  sense  and  sound  policy, 
which  we  can  alone  look  to  for  the  improvement 
of  our  breed  of  live-stock. 


From  ibe  Fannen'  CaUnef. 
ICE-HOUBBS. 


In  your  July  No.  the  question  is  asked,  *'  who 
will  answer  to  the  request  ofa  subscriber  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  best  plan  of  building  ice-houses,  the 
most  suitable  situation,  &c.  &c.  1^  As  my  expe- 
rience upon  this  subject  has  been  considerable,  and 
differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that  communicated 
for  the  Cabinet  in  some  of  the  succeeding  num- 
bers, I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  it,  though  at 
this  laie  day ;  and  ask  the  favor  of  a  publicaiion, 
if  you  shaU  believe  there  is  in  the  premises  any 
information  conveyed  worth  the  expense  of  print- 
ing. 

The  first  great  secret  in  constructing  an  ice- 
house, which  will  preserve  the  ice  untiTthe  suc- 
ceeding winter,  xonsists  in  making  it  of  considera- 
ble capacity;  to  contain  from  80  to  100  full  ox-cart 
loads.  The  next  is,  that  it  should  be  underground, 
and  in  a  porous  soil.  If  this  last  cannot  be  obtam- 
ed,  the  inconvenience  may  be  obviated,  where  the 
location  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  tortuous  drain  from 
the  bottom,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  from  the  dissolving  k»  without 
admitting  the  introduction  of  the  warm  external 
air;  or  in  a  comparatively  level  situation,  by  sinking 
a  well  in  the  centre,  deep  enough  to  reach  a  porous 
soil ;  or,  if  thip  cannot  tie  reached  easily,  of  capa- 
city safficient  to  contain  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of 
water,  and  in  both  cases  toalled  and  not  filled  up 
with  stone.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  a  fiill  from  the  whole  circum- 
ference to  this  centre. 

My  ice-house  is  a  pit  eighteen  feet  square,  and 
twelve  leetdeep,  walled  up  with  stone  as  an  ordi- 
nary cellar — the  wall  eighteen  inches  thick,  and 
continued  one  fqot  above  the  around — the  roof  of 
shingles,  and  the  ends  boardea  up  with  the  space 
of  an  inch  between  each  board,  to  admit  a  free  ven- 
tilation. I  fill  it  in  the  following  manner.  When 
there^comes  a  good  snow  which  drifts  a  good 
deal,  I  collect  three  or  four  ox -carts  and  half  a  do- 
zen hands,  and  chosing  a  drifl  which  has  blown 
from  a  grass-field^  the  snow  is  cut  with  a  shovel 
or  spade  into  blocks  of  a  size  to  be  handled  with  fa- 
cility, loaded  into  the  carts,  which  are  backed  up 
to  the  door  of  the  ice-house  and  tilted  in.  The  bu- 
siness of  one  hand  is  to  remain  in  the  ice-house 
and  tramp  the  snow  wU  and  evenly  down.  When 
the  snow  is  in  ffood  condition,  that  is,  when  it  is 
drifled  into  hi^h  tmnks,  and  thereby  rendered  so- 
lid, the  filling  IS  executed  with  great  facility,  econo- 
my and  celerity.  In  the  winter  of  1837,  my  ice- 
house was  filled  to  the  comb  of  the  roof  in  one 
day  and  a  quarter,  by  seven  hands  and  two  ox- 
carts. The  drift  was  within  150  yards  of  the  ice- 
house. In  the  winter  of  1838  I  filled  the  same 
house  in  one  day  and  a  half  by  five  hands  and 
three  ox-carts.  1  his  snow  was  not  drifted.  It  was 
the  last  of  March,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  drift 
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•DOW  had  lailed.  It  was  a  wet  snow.  I  had  it  roll- 
ed into  large  balls  on  one  day,  and  on  the  nexf, 
when  the  water  had  pretty  well  drained  out  of  it, 
it  was  put  into  cans  and  emptied  into  the  ice-house. 
In  the  latter  mode  when  the  snow  is  wet  enough 
to  be  rolled  into  balls  with  facility,  the  filling  is  ex- 
ecuted with  more  expedition,  and  packing  very 
close  in  the  house,  it  does  not  dissolve  so  much  as 
the  driven  snow.  I  have  filled  my  ice-house  with 
driven  snow  so  white  and  clean,  as  to  be  used  with 
equal  gust  in  all  modes  in  which  ice  is  used  ;  but 
when  rolled  jnto  balJs,  even  on  ^rass-lands,  it  con- 
tracts impurities  from  the  suriace,  irom  which  it 
cannot  be  freed,  which  render  it  unfit  for  some  few 
of  the  purposes  for  which  ice  is  used.  For  the  pre- 
servation offi-esh  meat,  &c.,  and  for  the  making  of 
ice-creams,  snow  is  preferable  to  ice,  for  an  obvious 
reason ;  while  for  almost  all  other  purposes  it  may 
be  useti  with  almost  equal  comfort  and  advanta^re. 
Snow  is  water  converted  into  vapor,  exhaled,  free 
from  all  impurities ;  and  frozen  in  the  clouds,  de- 
scends to  us,  and  is  an  appropriate  and  beautiful,  as 
just  emblem  of  the  highest  moral  purity.  Ice  is 
water  congealed,  with  all  its  impurities,  and  these 
are  not  a  few,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
the  most  nauseous  of  them  are  invisible ;  at  least 
(his  is  the  character  of  the  water  from  which  the 
ice  is  obtained,  from  which  most  ice-houses  are 
filled.  The  filling  an  ice-house  with  ice,  is,  to  most 
persoos  in  the  country,  even  when  there  is  a  stream 
convenient,  and  a  pond  even  without  the  expense 
of  constmcting  one,  a  job  so  laborious,  expensive, 
disagreeable,  and  unhealthy  to  those  actively  en- 
gaged io  its  operatioofl^  that  I  have  no  doubt  many 
are  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  wholesome 
(when  pure,)  and  grateful  luxury  b^  these  consi- 
derations alone.  Aud  whv  should  this  be  so,  since 
an  ice-house  filled  with  (irjfled  snow,  or  snow  wet 
enough  to  be  rolled  into  large  baUSf  and  Ufl  for 
twelve  hours  io  drain  before  Imng  put  into  the  tee' 
house f  afibrds  all  the  comforts,  advantages  and 
luxuries  which  can  be  derived  from  one  filled  with 
ice.  Add  to  this,  the  cost  of  the  former,  it  does 
not  exceed  8 10,  and  may  be  executed  in  dry  and 
mild  weather,  and  exposes  to  no  disease ;  whereas, 
if  filled  with  ice,  the  work  must  be  done  while  the 
weath^  is  very  cold ;  or  if  the  ice  be  ^lissolving,  it 
is  not  so  good,  and  ^atly  exposes  to  disease  those 
who  are  employed  m  the  operation,  and  costs  four 
limes  as  much. 

Mv  ice-house  is  walled  with  stone.  I  fill  it  with- 
out placing  any  material  betweens  the  wall  and  the 
BDow.  As  soon  as  it  is  filled,  and  the  ice  sunken 
sufficiently  (or  that  purpose,  which  will  be  the  first 
few  days  of  thawing  weather,  I  cover  it  well  with 
wheat  stre^,  say  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  as  it 
begins  to  separate  from  the  wall  f  push  the  srtaw 
down  as  far  as  it  can  be  cot,  and  occasionally  do 
this  during  the  summer.  My  ice-house  frequent- 
ly has  snow  in  it  when  the  season  comes  round  for 
mling  it. 

Robert  H.  Archer. 
CkurthvitUj  Harford,  county,  Md, 


Pimn  Uie  Fanaen'  Cabinet. 
LIME. 


Mr,  Editor, — Your  Cabinet,  which  is  even  now, 
1  believe,  th^  best  publication  on  farming  in  this 


country,  might  be  rendered  more  generally  usefui, 
1  am  sure,  if  your  correspondents  (who  are  nu- 
merous and  able,)  would  always  state  the  grouiKls 
on  which  they  form  their  o]>inions.  Advice,  un- 
supported by  example,  is  seldom  followed ;  nor  is 
the  fact  that  the  persons  who  give  it  most  fre- 
quently use  fictitious  names,  any  incentive  to  its 
adoption,  especially  as  the  statements  and  conclu- 
sions made  t^  them,  however  true,  oflen  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  If  your  contributors  would 
all  substantiate  their  statements,  (by  a  relation)  as 
I  have  intimated  before,  of  the  facts  and  experi- 
ments on  which  the^  are  founded,  and  give  to« 
their  names  and  residences,  so  that  people  may 
know  on  whom  thejr  depend,  a  very  great  stum- 
bling block  to  the  usefulness  of  your  paper  would 
be  removed. 

These  reflections  were  produced  by  the  singti- 
lar  circumstance,  that  although  the  Farmers'  Cab- 
inet abounds  with  testimony  in  favor  of  usinff  lime, 
yet  in  this*  vicinity  there  are  very  lew  indeS  who 
have  been  prevailed  upon  by  it  to  give  this  inval- 
uable manure  a  trial. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think  the  following  ex- 
tract from  my  journal  (free  at  least  from  the  above 
objection)  will  have  any  tendency  to  arouse  4ke 
people  of  this  section  of  country  to  their  own  io- 
terest,  you  are  requested  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
periodical. 

In  the  spring  of  1835, 1  planted  afield  contain- 
ing twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  corn ;  this  field 
was  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  and  had  bc»en  in  com, 
oats,  and  pasture,  ^vithout  way  admixture  of  clo- 
ver, or  manure,  successively  for  a  number  of  yean; 
fburhundred  andseventy-nve  bushels  of  corn  was 
received  from  this  field  this  season,  which  was 
considered  an  uncommon  large  crop ;  the  follow- 
ing spring  this  field  was  sown  in  oats,  which  at 
harvest  was  in  some  places  scarcely  worth  cat- 
ting ;  the  following  fall  it  was  sown  in  wheat,  and 
io  the  spring  following  I  sowed  it  in  clover;  the 
result  ol  the  wheat  crop  was,  that  I  did  not  receive 
as  much  as  was  sown,  and  thinking  theck)ver  not 
worth  keeping  for  the  scythe,  it  was  pastured  un- 
til fall. 

Profiting  by  former  experience,  I  now  deter- 
mined to  apply  lime  to  this  field  ;  accordingly  in 
the  spring  (1838.)  I  had  it  well  ploughed,  and  800 
bushels  of  stone-lime  carefully  spread  upon  twenty 
acres  of  the  same.  It  was  then  harrowed  vrell 
until  in  good  order,  afier  which  it  was  struck  out 
lightly  four  feet  square  for  planting  com«  which 
was  done  from  the  first  to  the  fiAh  or  May. 
(Biy  reasons  for  adopting  the  above  method,  was 
that  the  land  being  poor,  and  having,  the  fall  pre- 
vious to  timing,  b^n  manured,  I  thought,  by  flush- 
ing it  in  the  spring,  and  snfaadiikg  the  lime  on  top 
and  harrowing  well  woula  be  the  best  plan  to  pro-p 
duce  a  good  crop  of  com,  as  well  as  to  Improve 
the  land  speedily ;  and  f  itroold  observe  that  the 
com  was  not  cultivated  so  much  as  I  wished, 
owing  to  a  storm  which  knocked  it  about  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  continue  cultivating  it.^ 
I  was  careful  in  leaving  but  two  stalks  in  each 
hill.  The  com  on  the  twenty  acrs,  which  had 
been  limed  sufibied  but  little  if  any,  fix>m  the  se- 
vere  drought  which  took  place  this  season,  Injt 
the  com  on  the  five  acres  having  no  lime  on,  suf- 
fered very  much.  The  corn  was  cuthip  and  shocked 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  busked  out  and 
measured  in  Novemoer'    The  com  was  very  dry 
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and  ffood.  The  result  of  this  ^rop  waa  748  buth- 
•Is  from  the  twepty  acres  which  were  limed,  ma- 
nured; &c.  and  80  boshelBfrom  the  five  acres  hav- 
ing no  lime  on,  mak'mgf  in  ihe  whole  828  bushels 
of  corn.  It  is  the  conviction  of  many  farmers, 
that  the  com.  crops  this  season  would  have  been 
much  larger,*  had  not  the  drought  taken  place. 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  last  crop  of  com  with 
the  fbrmer  one,  and  show  the  difference  as  to  the 
land  which  was  iimed,  manured,  &c.,  and  the 
land  which  was  not,  as  the  soil  of  this  field  was 
alike  in  quality  previous  to  the  above  improve- 
ment. 

baa. 


Fiom  tbe  Silk  CnltniABt. 
EXHIBIT  OF  THS  YALUK  OF   8Il«KS,  IBIPO&X- 
KD    INTO    THB    UNITED    8TATfi8>    AHI>    JfiX- 
PORTED,  FROM  1821  TO  1837  IVCLUSSrH. 


1835.   Prodnoe  of  twtntj  teiM,  19  buihali  per  acre, 
1898k    Do.     of  90  do.    37    4o.  do. 


Or.  Modoeo  of  tho  whola  85  aemt  in  1835, 
1838.  Do.  of  90  acraa.  and  16  buAala  per  acre  on  5 
I  not  Umaa,  80  buabala, 


380 
743 


475 


Showing  a  diffiirenca  between  the  former  and  the 
last  crop,  fix>m  SK)  acres,  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  bushels ;  and  a  difference  between  the  for- 
mer crop  from  the  whole  field,  and  (he  last  crop, 
of  three  hundred  and  twjBntv-eight  bushels. 

It  wilt  appear  then,  Mr.  £diton  that  I  have  re- 
ceived this  jeason  Sfi3  bushels  of  com  more  irom 
twenty  acres  of  this  field  than  the  former  crop, 
which  was  received  from  the  same  twenty  acres. 
Ofy  takioff  in  the  five  acres  which  had  no  lime  on, 
I  receivM  an  overplus  this  season  of  828  bush- 
els, there  being  that  number  of  bushels  of  com 
from  the  field,  more  than  at  the  former  crop. 

We  will  now  make  some  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  lime,  and  1  think  it  costs  nothing  to  those 
who  use  it  judiciously  upon  their  land.  We  will 
take  into  this  estimate  the  overplus  corn  from  the 
twen^  acres  of  land  which  waa  limed,  the  over- 
plus of  which  is  363  bushels. 

Land  (twenty  acres)  Dr. 

1838.  May  1.  To  am*t  paid  for  800  baahala  of  lima 

dalWered,^  fMO  00 

Toapraadioff  lima,  fce.  8  00 

Not.     IatereaionUiamoaay,7BU>.  7  00 


Supra, 
By  363  baakala  of  eom  at  75  eta. 


315  00 

Or. 

9979S5 


By  balanea  raoiainiof  on  orarplna  com,  $57  85 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  aOer  paying  (or  the 
lime,  and  for  carting  and  spreading  it,  and  allowing 
the  interest  on  the  money  paid,  there  still  remains 
a  twiance  from  the  overplus  corn  the  sum  of  957 
25,  which  will  ampl^  pay  for  all  extra  labor  and 
expense  that  the  raising  of  this  overplus  of  com 
mav  be  charged  with.  If  such  then  is  the  case, 
which  is  to  me  as  clear  as  that  two  and  (wo  make 
four,  how  is  it  that  lime  "costs  too mud^^^  which  ap* 
pears  te  be  the  hobby-horse  upon  which  too  many 
iand-holdere  in  our  neighborhood  ride  upon ;  and 
fbr  which  reason  it  is  not  used  upon  their  lands. 
There  are  few  indivkluals  here  who  have  lately 
given  it  A  trial,  and  they  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied as  to  the  powerful  effects  of  this  invaluable 
mineral  upon  their  land ;  and  1  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  fbr  distant  when  many  of  our  land- holders 
in  this  neighboorhood  will  give  it  a  trial.  We 
shall  not  then  fear  but  what  our  section  of  country 
will  advanee  too  in  the  maroh  of  improvement. 

K.  M.  Bx<ACK. 
P$neadtr  Htm.,  If,  Ca$iU  Co,,  DtL,  Dtc.  25, 1888. 
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1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
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Silks. 


Imported. 

84,486,924 

6,840,928 

6,718,444 

7,204,588 

10,299,743 

8,327,909 

6,712,015 

7,686,640 

7,192,696 

5,932,243 

11,117,946 

9,248,907 

9,498,866 

10,998,964 

16,677,547 

22,980,212 

14,352.823 


Exported. 

81,057,243 
1,016,262 
1,512,449 
1,816,325 
2,590,381 
3,367,015 
1,871,276 
1,270,461 
956,925 
1,061,054 
1,186,129 
1,337,073 
1,332,872 
1,036,057 
758,900 
762,730 
1,207,802 


T.  L.  Smith, 
Treasury  Departmbrt, 
Rbgistbr^b  OrFioB,  ^ug,  31,  1838. 


Fron  die  KnnUtn  Faimer. 
THE  SHORT-HORN  FEVER  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  Cultivator  and  Grenesee  Farmer  were  pro- 
phecy ing  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  cattle  iever 
m  the  west  would  soon  reach  a  crisis.  Those 
who  are  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  never 
ftiil  to  find  the  facts  which  verify  their  predic- 
tions ;  and  accordingly,  the  last  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  in  noticing  'the  price  of  a  cow  which 
was  lately  sold  (or  $2000  in  Kentuckj^,  announ- 
ces, that  "this  is  the  climax."  The  lever,  hav- 
ing reached  its  crisis,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Cultivator,  we  wonder  that  paper  had  not  ad- 
vised its  readers  whether  tlie  patient  would  die 
or  get  well.  Judge  Buel  is  unquestionably  an 
excellent  farmer  and  writer,  but  dearly  he  is  no 
doctor ;  and  if  he  were,  he  could  not  ieel  the  pulse 
of  a  patient,  at  his  distance,  from  Kentucky.  But 
if  our  worthy  cotemporary  will  honor  our  stale  by 
a  visit,  we  promise  to  accompany  him  to  the  farm 
of  every  prominent  breeder,  and  he  will  then  be 
able  to  study  and  learn  the  true  pathology  of  this 
disease,  which  at  a  distance,  appears  so  fright- 
ful. We  will  point  him  to  the  glorious  blue-grass 
pastures,  and  the  immense  fields  of  <<meal,  mea- 
dow and  manure,"  abounding  in  Kentucky ;  we 
will  show  htm  estimates  of  uie  exports  of  live- 
stock from  Kentucky  to  every  quarter  of  the  vast 
south  \  we  will  prove  to  him  the  great  demand 
fbr  improved  animals  of  any  discription,  not  only 
existini^  in  Kentucky,  but  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  cannot  be  met ;  we  will 
point  him  to  the  spirit  which  is  exhibited  here  of 
substituting  superior  lor  inferior  stock,  and  to  the 
willingness  of  paying  at  present  a  comparatively 
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high  price  in  view  of  the  vast  advantage  which  i 
must  uitimateiy  result  from  rearing  good  animals, 
instead  of  bad  ones ;  and  we  think  he  will  ackow- 
iedge  that  these  are  undoubtediy  some  of  the  pre- 
disponng  causes  of  this  great  malady.  Will  you 
come.  Judge? — We  promise  you  shall  graduate 
before  you  return  to  the  north. 

The  "  dimaxy*^  however,  we  think,  is  not  yet 
attained  in  Kentucky.  The  gentlemen  who  paid 
92000  for  a  cow,  have  refused  an  advance  on 
that  price  for.  her.  One  half  of  the  92000  cow 
ahd  calf  has  been  lately  purchased  by*  the  owner 
of  the  other  half j  at  an  advance  on  cost.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  higher  prices  than  these 
will  hereafter  be  given,  for  the  animals  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  are  considered  extra  superior ; 
but  we  are  confident  that  the  present  current  rates 
will  be  sustained  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is 
not  the  least  sjrmptom  of  that  dedijie  which  inva- 
riably Ibllows  a  "climaa,^^  In  saving  this,  however, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
propriety  of  every  farmer's  giving  these  enormous 
prices.  For  the  good  of  the  breeding  interest, 
and  in  view  of  the  more  rapid  and  general  spread 
of  the  Durham  cattle^'we  wish  they  could  be  sold 
at  prices  that  would  justify  every  former  in  sub- 
stituting them  for  interior  breeds  of  the  country. 
Purehasers  can  in  general,  buy  Durham  cattle  in 
Kentucy  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  they  can  get 
animals  of  equal  quality  in  England,  and  hence 
the  present  current  rates  will  not  probably  decline 
very  shortly,  fiut  we  should  rejoice  to  announce 
such  a  decline  as  would  enable  all  to  purchase ; 
although  we  think  those  enterprising  pioneers 
ivho  have  risked  so  much  money  in  introducing 
tbem  into  the  country,  ought  to  l»e  amply  remun- 
erated. We  learn  that  several  individuals  and 
companies  in  Kentucky,  having  heavy  capital, 
have  f^one  or  sent  agents  to  England  to  purchase 
more  improved  stock  of  every  discription ;  and 
this  at  a  time  too,  when,  it  is  understood,  the  price 
of  superior  cattle  has  advanced  fiAy  per  cent  in 
that  country. 


elusion  may  be  correct,  so  far  as  regards  the 
working  of  a  sinffle  machine;  but  we  think  he 
has  himself  furnished  evidence,  that  any  required 
degree  of  power  may  be  obtained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  small  machines.  In  Silliman's  Journal 
for  January,  1839,  is  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Paffe,  m  the  course  of  which  there  is  a  draw- 
ing ana  description  of  a  machine  made  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Boston,  of  which  Dr,  Page  says — <<A8 
a  proof  that  electro-magnetism  is  susceptible  of 
useful  application  where  only  a  small  power  is 
wanted,  a  small  engine  was  made  by  Mr.  Davis 
in  the  month  of  July  last,  by  the  aid  of  which  an 
individual  gains  fifteen  dollars  per  day,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  drilling  the  steel -plates  for  gem 
burners.  I  think  this  may  be  considered  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  mechanical  application  of 
electro-magnetism  has  been  turned  to  profitable 
account."  It  appears  perfectly  evident  to  us,  that  a 
combination  of  the  power  of  several  such  machines, 
like  that  of  several  boilers  on  a  single  steam-engine, 
may  be  made  to  exert  almost  any  power  wanted ; 
whether  the  expense  would  be  justified  in  the  re- 
sult, can  only  be  determined  when  the  nature 
and  efficiency  of  this  new  agent  is  better  under- 
stood. As  it  is,  we  must  for  a  time  be  content 
with  the  old  fashioned  agents,  horse,  water  or 
steam-power,  and  patiently  wait  for  other  devel- 
opments and  improvements. 


From  Uie  G^aesee  F&imer. 
BLBGTBO-MAOIIBTIO  POWfiR. 

la  a  late  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an  in- 
quiry was  made  as  to  the  state  of  Davenport's 
electro-magnetic  machines,  and  the  probability 
of  their  affording  a  power  capable  of  working 
thrashing  machines  of  the  kind  noticed  by  ihe  in- 
quirer, as  well  as  affording  power  for  other  pur- 
poses. To  this  inquiry  we  can  only  say,  that 
uothing  morels  known  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port''s  machines,  than  that  he  has  for  some  months 
been  at  work  upon  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  jus- 
tify the  anticipations  he  and  his  friends  appear  to 
entertain  of  it  as  a  moving  power.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  experiments  of 
others,  if  not  of  Mr.  D.,  would  seem  to  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that  the  increase  of  power  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  in  the  ma- 
chmes ;  and  Dr.  Page  of  Washington,  who  has 
tried  various  combinations  of  this  power,  and 
carefully  watched  the  results,  is  of  ttie  opinion 
that  it  cannot  be  made  applicable  for  the' purpo- 
ses requiring  great  power,  or  such  as  now  require 
liteam,  or  at  least  that  a  single  machine  cannot 
be  made  to  exert  such  a  power.    Dr.  Page's  con- 


From  tiM  Faimen'  Cabinet. 
THE  SUGAR  BEET   AND    THE  RUTA  BAOA. 

Althoui^h  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  "Su- 
gar Beet  Society,^'  and  introduced  the  seed  among 
us,  have  not  as  yet  seen  their  hopes  realized  by  the 
establishment  of  sugar  manufactories  in  Pennsyl* 
vania,  yet  they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  our 
formers  for  introducing  to  their  notice  an  article 
which  must,  1  think,  ere  long,  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  list  of  root-crops^  as  cultivated  expressly  for 
the  winter  food  of  our  stock.  I  am  awarte  of  the 
preference  given  by  different  root-growers  to  the 
carrot,  the  ruta  baga,  and  the  beet,  and  that  pre- 
conceived opinion  often  prevents  a  fair  trial  of  the 
merits  of  other  roots. 

I  have  the  past  season  cultivated  the  beet  and 
ruta  baga,  and  were  either  one  out  of  reach,  I 
should  rest  satisfied  with  the  other  as  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  for  our  cattle  during  the  winter, 
and  a  rich  mine  from  which  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  manure,  and  consequently  the  crops  to 
which  manure  is  applied  ;  I  cultivated  both,  in  or- 
der to  arrive,  by  experiment,  at  some  conclusion  as 
to  their  relative  value ;  the  season  has  been  un- 
propitioos  for  all  root  crops,  it  is  said ;  as  for  me,  I 
cannot  complain ;  one  sixteenth  of  an  acre  planted 
with  beets  without  manure,  (but  in  a  deep  rich 
soil,)  twice  ploughed,  and  four  times  harrowed^ 
gave  65  bushels*;  at  the  rate  of  1,040  bushels  per 
acre.  One  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ruta  baga  on  an 
inferior  piece  of  ground  on  which  was  put  three 
two-horse  loads  of  manure,  twice  ploughed  and 
ihre6  times  harrowed,  gave  120  bushels ;  equal  to 
480  bushels  per  acre. 

The  beets  nad  a  fair  chance ;  U  was  nothing  but 
straight-forward  work  with  them  from  planting  un- 
til gathering  time ;  but  the  poor  ruta  bagas  had 
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Qp-hill  work  for  six  weeks  at  the  beginning;  the 
drought,  the  grass-hopper  and  the  turnip  flea,'did 
their  work  so  effectually  that  I  abandoned  the  crop 
in  despair ;  however,  when  the  rains  came  on,  ma- 
ny seeds  which  had  lain  in  the  earth  vegetated  and 
grew  so  luxuriantly  as  to  give  (he  atxive  result, 
where  every  one  who  saw  the  ground  predicted 
there  would  not  be  five  bushels ;  with  a  fair  chance, 
I  firmly  believe,  my  quarter  acre  would  have  yield- 
ed 250  bushels. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  rival  crops,  I  can- 
not say  any  thing  with  accuracy  farther  than  that 
when  our  stock  of  b»ets  was  exhausted,  and  we 
commenced  feeding  the  ruta  bagas,  although  I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difierence  in  the 
quarUiiy  of  milk  in  the  pails,  the  quantity  of  but- 
ter on  the  second  week  of  turnip  feed  woe  reduced 
ane-thirdj  at  which  point  it  still  continues ;  the 
quality  is  about  the  same. 

I  have  no  other  facts  in  possession  which  will 
warrant  me  in  giving  the  beet  the  preference. 
The  cattle  eat  the  turnips  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  the  beets,  and  present  the  same  healthy 
appearance.  The  horses  and  store- hogs  I  find 
give  preference  to  the  beet,  the  sheep  to  the  tur- 
nip, and  all  the  fault  I  have  to  find  is  with  myself 
for  not  raising  enough  to  let  the  above  mentioned 
worthies  comes  in  with  the  cattle  for  their  dally 
rations  of  roots.  Others  have  no  doubt  dipt  into 
this  subject  more  deeply  than  I  have,  and  are  con- 
sequently much  better  qualified  from  experience 
and  ion^r  observation  to  arrive  at  more  positive 
cooclusioos;  will  thev  let  us  hear  from  them? 

JliAHIiOar  S.  KiBKBRIOB. 

MorristnlUy  Jan.  ISthf  1839. 


From  tbe  Faimen'  CaUoet. 
Oir  THB  PBEPARATIOir    OF  ORCHABO    GRASS- 
SEED  FOR  SOWING 

Orchard  gnmnseed  is  always  in  the  hull  or 
ehaff,  and  is  very  light,  not  weighing  more  than 
12  or  14  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  if  sown  without 
being  firat  wetted,  it  is  very  liable  to  fail  (hough 
the  seed  be  ever  so  ffood.  It  is  recommended  to 
spread  it  out  on  the  Boor,  and  with  a  watering  pot 
to  sprinkle  it,  and  then  mix  i^  well  with  a  rake, 
and  then  let  it  lay  till  the  next  day,  when  if  ne- 
cessary, it  mav  be  again  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
mixed  up  well;  and  oefbro  sowing  i(,mix  plaster- 
'Of-Paris  with  it  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state  (or 
sowing.  The  water  and  plaster  will  increase  the 
weight,  and  cause  it  to  settle  close  to  the  ground 
and  enable  it  to  take  root  This  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  and  profitable  grasses,  and  every 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  sowing  it  properly,  for 
on  this  depends  the  success  of  the  crop.  It  is 
generally  sown  much  too  thin;  two  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  preferable  to  one  by  just  one  half.  Re- 
member that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.  R. 


Ffontbe  Hampahiro  CteMtto. 
XXOAYATIRO  BT  STEAM* 

f  n  excavating  for  the  rail-road  near  Springfield, 
a  machine  is  made  use  ofj  which  is  operated  by 
steam-power.     Similar  machines  are  also  used 


in  other  places  on  the  road.    The  machinery  of 
this  macnine,  which  we  are  not  able  to  describe, 
is  contained  in  a  small  building  about  the  size  of 
an  Irish  hut,  which  is  placed  on  wheels,  and  can 
be  moved  as  necessity  requires.    The  scoqp,  or 
scTflper,  (we  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  name  of 
it,)  IS  something  luce  a  coal-hod,  with  one  edge 
sharp,  and  containing  three  or  four  larse  teeS. 
A  huge  bail  is  attached  to  the  mouth  of  me  scra- 
per, to  which  is  connected  a  chain  that  passes 
over  a  puUy  at  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  crane, 
and  communicates  with  the  machinery  wimin  iM 
building ;  the  other  end  of  the  scraper  is  united 
to  a  beam,  or  lever,  which  passes  under  the  crane. 
The  scraper  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
cavation, the  mouth  of  it  sustaining  a  downwand 
inclination,  and  is  thus  drawn  up  through  the 
ffravel  by  the  chain  attached  to  tlie  bail,  and  filled. 
It  is  then  swung  off  by  means  of  the  crane,  over 
a  gravel  car,  the  bottom  removed  by  a  jerk  upon 
a  cord,  and  the  contents  discharged.    Js<ach  scra- 
per fills  a  car  full,  and  every  operation  occupies 
about  a  minute.    It  is  said  to  excavaie  as  rapidly 
as  25  men — making  a  saving  of  about  20  men. 
It  can  be  used  to  advantage,  we  presume,  only 
in  rather  liffht  soils. 

The  Irish  view  it  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  it  constantly  to  prevent  their 
destroying  it.  They  are  not  pleased  with  so  pow- 
erful a  competitor. 


FVon  the  If  aiiie  FSmer. 

CARE  or  cows. 

Some  fturmere  are  particular  to  have  their  oxen 
and  horses  well  tended  and  well  fed,  but  pay  no 
attention  to  their  cows.  This  is  one  of  the  erron 
which  ou^ht  to  be  corrected.  Cows  that- give 
milk  should  have  a  warm  bam,  the  best  hay  and 
a  feeding  of  roots  every  day,  and  the  extra  milk 
will  doubly  remunerate  the  trouble  and  expense. 
And  cows  that  are  dry,  and  expected  to  calve  in 
the  spring,  should  certainly  be  carefully  tended 
and  warmly  housed  to  keep  them  in  flesh  and  pre- 
vent them  from  contracting  any  disease  which 
will  be  likely  to  affect  them  after  they  have  calved. 
Cattle  are  as  liable  to  take  cold  finom  exposure  as 
men  are,  and  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  their 
comfort  you  may  save  them  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
and  vourseir  much  loss.  A  great  portion  of  the 
accidents  which  happen  to  young  cows  with  their 
first  calf,  are  owing  to  poor  keeping,  exposure  to 
cold  or  some  accident  during  the  winter,  the  ef^ 
feet  of  which  is  not  manifested  untit  alter  they 
have  dropped  the  calf  A  mess  of  raw  potatoes 
and  a  little  salt  regulariy  given  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  cows  that  will  calve  eariy,  is  very 
beneficial.  It  will  keep  their  hide  loose  and  have 
a  tendencv  to  produce  a  healthy  action  through- 
out the  whole  system. 

While  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  practice  more 
we  will  name  which  is  followed  by  some  farmers, 
that  ought  to  be  abandoned.  This  is- the  prac- 
tice of  putting  the  hay  over  into  the  crib  imme- 
diately under  their  cattle's  noses.  In  this  case 
they  necessarily  breath  on  it,  and  then  will  not  eat 
if.  A  board  from  the  bottom  of  the  partition  that 
separates  the  "tie-up'^  from  the  bam  floor,  should 
be  removed,  and  the  hay  placed  against  the 
aperture  within  their  reach.    By  feeding  in  this 
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war  you  can  give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat, 
and  they  will  make  no  orts. 


Pmn  Arthur  Yoiiiig*ii  Tniveli  io  Pnnce,  fin  1787,  '88,  >89.) 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SILK  IN 

FRANCE. 

QiTBRCY. — CkiuHsade, — In  the  avenae  leading 
to  this  town,  two  rows  of  the  trees  are  naulberries, 
aod  these  are  the  first  we  have  seen. 

Monimiban, — Many  mulberries  here,  in  rows ; 
and  under  some  of  them  four  rows  of  vines,  and 
then  six  or  seven  times  the  breadth  of  corn. 
When  the  leaves  are  not  in  time  for  the  woriiis^ 
or  are  destroyed  bjr  frosts,  they  are  fed  with  let- 
tuce leaves;  and  it  no  lettuce,  with  cabbage;  but 
the  silk  is  so  worthless,  that  the  failure  is  reckoned 
nearly  eqaal  to  having  none  at  all. 

Touiouse  to  Noe, — Mulberry  trees  are  here 
worth  from  6  wm^  to  20  sotes,  and  30  sotis  each, 
per  annum,  according  to  their  size. 

Noi, — Mulberries  worth  up  to  3  Ivcrts  per  tree, 
per  annum.  But  silk  worms  have  missed  much 
for  three  years  past. 

^orbonne, — Many  mulberries ;  all  with  pruned 
flat  heads. 

Pinjean. — Olives  are  a  beneficial  article  of  cul- 
ture, but  they  prefer  mulberries,  because  they 
yield  a  crop  every  year.  On  four  seterees  of  land 
they  have  sixty  trees;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
land  yields  barley  or  oats,  mown  for  forage,  of 
which  the  (bur  seterees  gives  60  quintals,  that  sell 
at  33  sous  the  quintal.    Single  mulberries  have 

faid  as  far  as  two  louis  each,  and  many  one  louis. 
f  lour  seterees  equal  two  acres,  there  are  thirty 
trees  on  an  acre,  and  the  acreable  f>roduce  of  forage 
will  be  52  Uvres,  or  2j&,  5s,  6d. 

Niames  to  iSbuoe.— Seven  mulberries  on  an  En- 
glish rood. 

Quesac. — Mulberrv  leaves  sell  commonly  at  8 
livres  the  quintal.  A  tree  yields  from  one  to  ele- 
ven quintals :  two,  three,  and  four  are  common. 
Gathering  the  leaves  cost  12  sous  the  quintal. 
Fifteen  quintals  of  leaves  are  necessary  for  one 
ounce  of  grain,  [the  seed  or  e^^gs  of  the  worm]  : 
20  /tores  the  mean  price  of  silk  per  lb. :  reckon 
that  an  olive  free  pays  as  well  as  a  mulberry. 

Many  mulberries  about  Quesac,  and  some  on 
very  poor  dry  land.  In  grass- fields  the  ground  is 
kept  dug  around  them,  as  far  as  the  branches  ex- 
tend. Remark  some  stones  laid  around  many 
trees,  for  some  distance  from  the  stem. 

Eight  trees  m  something  less  than  an  English 
rood. 

fiv  information,  almonds,  in  Rouverge,  pay  bet- 
ler  than  mulberries,  and  with  much  less  expense 
and  attention ;  3,  4,  5,  aifd  6  livres  a  tree. 

Gangs. — Many  fine  mulberries  about  this 
place,  which  yield  fVom  3  livres  to  8  Uvres  a  tree 
ID  common,  young  ones  excluded.  They  yield  to 
tnretve  quintals  of  leaves  ;  in  general,  three,  /bur, 
or  five.  The  price  varies  from  3  livres  to  10  livres 
the  quintal.  They  are  much  more  valuable  than 
olives.  This  year  the  great  cold  in  April  destroy- 
ed the  young  buds  and  hurt  the  crop  greatly. 
Thev  never  thmk  of  giving  any  thin^  to  worms  but 
the  leaves  ;  have  heard  of  twenty  things,  but  treat 
the  ulea  with  the  greatest  contempt,  knowing  as 
thev  do,  by  the  fabric,  the  worthleesness  of  silk, 
if  the  worms  are  so  fed. 


Lodeve, — Mulberries  are  more  profitable  than 
olives;  yield  three,  four,  and  fi  ve  quintals  of  lea  vesy 
which  fell,  in  common,  at  3  livru. 

Mirepoix. — Mulberries  are  here,  but  none  aAer, 
in  going  from  Carcassonne  to  St.  Martory. 

jiuch. — A  few  mulberries  near  the  town. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  from  Mirepoix  to 
Bagnere  de  Luchou,  and  firom  .thence  by  Pau  to 
Bayonne,  and  back  by  Dax  to  Auch,  a  line  of 
much  more  than  300  miles,  1  saw  no  mulberry 
trees. 

GuiENNE. — Leyrac, — Some  few  mulberries. 

j^iguillon, — A  lew  trees  for  some  miles  before 
this  |)iace.  Behind  the  chateau,  in  the  town,  is  a 
large  plantation,  formed  by  the  late  duke ;  which, 
being  in  the  fine  vale  of  the  Garonne,  the  land  is 
cultivated  as  the  rest,  under  hemp  and  wheat ;  but 
both  those  crops  are  less  than  middling,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  person  who  gave  us  the  informa- 
tion, on  account  of  the  roots  and  shade  of  the 
trees.  The  duke  j^ives  the  leaves  to  the  people 
in  the  town,  fiirnishing  also  the  wood,  boards, 
grain,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  the  busi- 
ness, and  has  in  return  the  third  part  of  the  silk 
they  make.  Every  one  in  the  place,  and  all  round 
the  country,  say  that  he  loses  considerably  bv  it; 
asserting,  that  the  land  thus  occupied  is  Worth 
500  louis  a  year ;  that  the  crop  of  silk  is  so  preca- 
rious that  he  has  had  eight  quintals,  and  in  other 
years  only  three,  two,  and  even  one ;  so  that  on 
an  average,  hi.s  third  part  gives  only  150  louiSf 
and  the  crops  under  the  trees  cannot  make  up  one- 
half  of  the  tieficiency.  They  also  maintain,  that  ' 
the  land  is  too  rich  for  mulberries ;  and,  to  prove 
that  they  areri^ht  in  their  ideas,  they  quoted  ma- 
ny gentlemen  in  the  peighborhood,  who  have 
grubbed  up  their  mulberries.* 

Tours. — ^I'hey  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  city  many  mulberries,  insomuch,  that  the 
value  of  the  raw  silk  has  amounted,  as  they  as- 
sert, in  a  good  year,  to  a  million  of /teres.  I  walked 
several  times  into  the  country  to  view  the  trees  and 
make  inquiries.  Many  of  the  corn-fields  are  re- 
.gulnriy  planted  all  over;  the  gardens  are  surround- 
ed with  them  ;  and  the  roads  and  lanes  have  rows 
of  them.  The  large  good  trees,  in  a  favorable 
year,  give  to  the  value  of  4  livres,  but  not  in  com- 
mon. I  viewed  several  plantations;  containing 
old,  young,  good,  and  bnd,  that  gave  on  an  aver- 
age, one  with  another,  30  sous,  which  seemed^ 
from  various  accounts,  to  be  a  general  medium ; 
it,  however,  excludes  very  bad  years ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  last  spring,  in  which  they  had  no  crop 
at  all,  the  frosts  in  April  fnote,  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  France,)  having  entirely 
destroyed  it.    1  saw  several  trees  which  gave  to 

*  All  the  places  before  named,  are  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Fiance.  Toulouse  is  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Montpel- 
lier.  Tours,  in  Touraine,  the  next  named  place,  is  on 
the  Loire,  and  about  midway  between  the  nprtbera 
and  sotithem  extremities.  Since  Young's  account  was 
written,  the  mulberry  plantations  and  silK-cnlture  of 
Toundne  have  greatly  diminished,  as  appears  from  an  . 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  instituted  by  the  Royal  and. 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  as  published 
in  the  Jlnnalea  de  VAgricaUure  FrancaUe,  for  1834, — 
See  page  257.'£d.  Fab.  Rxg.  ^  « 
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the  aiDouut  of  10  to  15  sous  at  ten  years  old,  and 
80  80U8  at  the  aee  of  fiHeen  years.  Plants,  at  two 
years  old,  are  sola  at  3  livree  the  hundred :  at  three 
years  old,  4  liwea  :  and  good  trees,  proper  to  plant 
out  in  an  arable  field,  20  sous  each.  In  regard  to 
the  distance,  at  which  the  trees  are  planted,  they 
have  no  general  rule.  I  measured  many  distan- 
ces, in  a  large  .com  [wheat]  field,  and  found 
them  at  two  rod  square,  at  an  average:  in  another, 
they  were  six  yards  by  nine ;  which  trees  gave  40 
sous  on  a  medium :  round  a  garden  they  were  at 
five  yards  from  tree  to  tree :  a  field,  entirely  crop- 
ped with  mulberries,  had  them  in  rows  atone  and 
a  half  rod;  and  ttetween  tiie  rows  another  of  small 
plants,  in  the  manner  of  a  hedge.  If  sixty  square 
yards  are  allowed  per  tree,  there  will  be  eighty  on 
an  acre,  and  if  they  give  30  sous  each,  it  will 
amount  to  the  vast  produce  of  5  livres  per  acre, 
besides  what  can  be  ^ined  under  them ;  it  would, 
however  be  a  question,  whether  this  under-crop 
would  make  up  ibr  bad  years,  that  yield  nothing? 
Around  field,  in  roads,  cornere,  &c.,  the  profit  will 
be  greater.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  with 
all  thisprofit  attending  them,  they  do  not  increase 
about  Tours;  yet  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture,  is  so  employed,  which  shows 
eitlter  a  very  uncommon  want  of  capital,  ordoubts 
whether  the  cultivation  is  so  profitable  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  from  such  information. 

In  order  to  spread  the  cultivation,  government 
established  nurseries,  and  gave  the  trees  gratis, 
until  private  nuraecies  were  opened ;  and  in  wind- 
ing the  silk  much  assistance  was  also  given,  to  the 
loss  to  government,  of  20  sous  per  lb.;  but  now  the 
business  is  carried  on  without  any  premium  of  that 
sort.  Probably  such  encouragements  were  of  very 
little  use ;  the  abuses  incident  to  ail  governments 
would  direct  such  assistance  to  be  given  where  it 
was  not  wanted ;  and  in  that  case  it  would,  by 
raising  disgust,  do  mischief. 

They  plant  no  mulberry  bat  the  white;  the 
black  they  think  very  bad. 

NoRMASDiB.^—^isry.— Having  read,  in  the 
memoirs  of  some  of  the  agricultural  societies  in 
France,  that  the  marshal  duke  de  Belleisle  made 
a  very  considerable  and  successful  experiment  on 
the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  Norman- 
die,  on  his  estate  at  Bizy,  I  had  long  ago  made  a 
note  of  it,  for  examining;  as  the  steps  which  pro- 
ved successful  in  such  an  attempt  in  Normandie, 
miffht  probably  have  the  same  effect,  if  applied  in 
a  climate  so  similar  as  that  of  England.  1  went 
to  Bizy  with  this  view,  and  did  what  I  could  to 
find  out  the  proper  peraons,  concerned  in  this  un- 
dertaking, to  give  me  the  information  that  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Five-and- thirty  years  ago,  the  duke  began  by 
making  some  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries, 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  trees :  they  suc- 
ceeded well ;  and,  in  6rder  to  draw  all  the  advan- 
ta^  possible  from  them,  as  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  ignorant  and  awkward  in  the 
process,  the  duke,  by  means  of  a  friend  in  Pro- 
vence, procured  a  man,  his  wile,  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, well  skilled  in  the  whole  business  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  established  them  at  Bizy,  in  order  to 
instruct  his  own  people  in  it.  By  these  means, 
he  made  as  much  silk  as  the  produce  of  leaves 

*  Normandie— in  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  on 
the  souUiern  coast  of  the  English  chanuel.— Ep.  F.  R, 


would  admit.    I  wished  to  know  to  what  amount, 
but  could  not  ascertain  it ;  but  the  duke  continued 
his  plantations  of  mulberries  during  nine  or  ten 
years.    1  tried  hard  to  find  out  some  descendant 
or  remains  cff  this  Provencal  family,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  man  was  dead,  the  woman  gone,  and  the 
children  dispersed ;  the  estate,  on  the  marihaPa 
death,  having  been  sold,  and  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  duke  de  Pentliievre,  made  all  these 
circumstances  the  more  difficult.    The  great  object 
WEis^  the  success  ot  the  experiment ;  this  inquiry 
was  uniformly  answered  by  several  persons: — it 
had  no  success  at  all.    It  was  a  favorite  project 
of  the  duke's,  and  supported)  with  perseyeraDeei 
fbr  many  years,  until  nis  death ;  but  the  silk  did 
not  pay  charges:  and  though  he  very  liberally 
offered  leaves  to  the  poor  people,  on  easier  terms 
than  they,  are  supplied  with  them  in  the  south  of 
Krance,  and  even  gave  trees ;  yet  nothing  more 
was  done  than  what  his  influence  ai^  authority 
forced  :  and  the  Provencal  family,  after  ten  years 
experience,  pronounced  that  the  climate  would  do 
to  make  silk,  but  not  with  profit.    To  his  last  hour 
the  duke  had  silk  made,  but  not  an  hour  longer ; 
the  practice  had  taken  nd  root :  the  oountiy  peo- 
ple, by  whom  alone  such  an  undertaking  could 
prosper,  saw  no  inducement  to  go  into  the  scheme, 
and  the  whole  fell  at  once  into  utter  ruin  and  ne- 
glect on  the  duke's  death ;  so  that  the  trees  them- 
selves were  by  degrees  condemned,  and  the  num- 
ber remaining  at  present  are  inconsiderable.  Cer- 
tainly no  positive  physical  proof  that  silk  will  not 
do  in  Normandy,  but  it  is  a  presumptive  one, 
pretty  strongly  featured.    Go  into  Languedoc, 
Dauphine,  and  Provence,  and  the  poor  people  do 
not  want  the  exertions  of  marshals  of  France  to 
induce  them  to  breed  silk-worms ;  they  have  a 
much  more  powerful  inducement — ^the  experience 
that  it  is  their  interest:  had  this  inducement  been 
present  at  Bizy,  the  culture  woulcT,  in  more  than 
ten  yeare,  have  taken  root. 

BouRBONirois.* — 3fou/i7is.~Mons.  Martin, 
gardener  of  the  royal  nursery  here,  who  is  from 
Languedoc,  cultivates  silk  with  great  success ;  he 
was  so  obliging  as  to  be  as  communicative  as  I 
could  wish.  Trees  of  two  or  three  years  old  yield 
a  few  leaves,  but  to  be  stripped  cautiously :  at 
eight  or  ten  years,  they  come  very  well  into  yield- 
ing.^ One  ounce  of  grainy  that  is,  of  the  eggs  of 
the  worms,  reauirea  twenty  quintals  [one  hundi^ 
weight  Englidli]  of  leaves,  and  yields  from  7  lb. 
to  9  lb.  of  silk.  He  has  made  as  &r  as  300  lb.  in 
a  year,  the  produce  of  3,000  lb.  of  cocoons ;  and 
the  worms  that  year  eat  12,000  lb.  of  leaves  every 
day,  fbr  four  or  five  days  together,  and  fiily  per- 
sons were  employed  for  eight  days.  The  whole 
business  of  hatching  and  feeding  employs  a  montb; 
the  winding  is  afterwards  done  at  leisure.  For 
care  and  attendance  of  the  worms,  gathering  the 
leaves,  and  winding  the  silk,  he  gives  one-fourth 
of  the  produce,  or  about  6  livres  the  pound  of  silk ; 
for  spinnings  livres;  in  all,  9  livres;  rest  profit, 
15  livres.  The  men  earn  20  to  24  sous  a  day, 
and  the  women  8  to  10  sous.  He  prefers  this 
climate  fbr  the  business  to  thai  of  Lansuedoc, 
thoujrh  stoves  are  here  necessary  fbr  keeping  the 
room  to  the  temperature  of  18  degrees,  Reaumur; 
whereas  in  Languedoc  they  do  without  fires.  The 
season  here  varies  from  fifteen  to'twenty  days ;  the 


•  Bourbonnoi8--cast  of  the  central  part  of  France. 
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eariieft  is  lh«  34th  of  April,  and  Che  Jatett  the  15th 
vTMay.  If  the  leaves  are  not  ready,  he  keeps 
the  hatching  badc»  by  lodging  the  grains  in  a  cool 
cdfar.  He  has  known  one  tree  in  Languedoc 
yield  80  HmrtB  a  year  in  silk.  Moulins  and  its  en- 
Tiions  make  to  the  value  of  60  or  80,000  livrtt  a 
year.  Mens.  Martin  sells  trees,  of  two  years  old, 
at  20  /tsrss  the  thousand.  The  distance  of  plant- 
ing, if  for  crops  under  the  trees,  thirty  feet ;  if  no 
crops,  twenty  feet  Of  the  writers  that  have  treat- 
ed of  this  sttbiect,  he  prefera  Mons.  Sauvaffes. 

In  the  particttiars  of  an  estate  to  be  sold,  was 
one  article  relative  to  the  product  of  silk ;  mulber- 
ries enough  for  18  os.  of  grain,  yielding  60  lb.  of 
silk. 

ViVAmAi8.*-*if«iss«  to  Thuye.—Fini  meet 
with  mulberries  in  going  sooth  lirom  Auveigne. 
They  yieki  very  largely  here ;  I  am  assured,  that 
many  trees,  in  a  go^  year,  reach  12  livres  each. 
That  in  four  years  after  planting,  they  begin  to 
produce  leaves  enough  for  stripping.  The  best  of 
them  are  all  graHed.  Trees,  fifteen  years  after 
planting,  have,  in  a  very  good  year,  yielded  six 
^Msnes.  I  was  shewn  a  small  6eld  that  yields,  qne 
year  with  another,  120  livres;  I  stepped,  and 
found  it  50  yards  by  70  yards,  or  S,5(X)  square 
yards,  (£7.  4b,  4d,  per  JBnglish  acre) ;  yet  the 
trees  were  not  regularly  planted,  nor  fully;  and 
this  besides  the  other  produce  of  the  ^und. 

uf u^sfios.^-The  silk-mills  here,  which  are  con- 
siderable, purchase  the  cocoons  of  the  fermer,  at 
SB  to  te  mma  the  pound.  The  mulberry  trees  here 
are  very  large. 

FUUnmufe  d$  j^errus.— Twenty  quintals  of 
leaves  give  one  quintal  of*  cocoons,  and  one  quin- 
tal of  cocoons  10  lb.  of  silk.  They  reckon  that 
the  waste,  dAris  and  deekiij  pay  the  spinning. 
Eighteen  trees,  of  seven  years  age,  pay  28  liores 
a  year ;  but  some  trees,  often  years  old,  have  been 
known  to  ffive  3  Uvrm  each.  Three-fourths  of  an 
arpent  de  Paris  have  been  sold  for 400  Hvrss;  the 
soil  all  rock  and  stone,  but  calcareous.  The  trees 
are  grafled  before  transplantation,  which  is  at  three 
years  oid ;  price,  12  and  15  sous  each.  The  se- 
cond year  after  planting  they  begin  to  gather. 
The  price  of  the  leaves  8  Uvris  the  100  lb. ;  an  I 
of  gathering  10  sous  the  quintal.  The  culture  is 
recHoaed  more  profitable  than  vines,  which  are 
sometimes  grubbed  up,  to  make  way  for  mulber- 
iiei»  Of  the  sorts,  the  ro$$feuiUe  is  best.  In  the 
nad  to  Vivieni,  I  remarked  a  tree  2^  leet  in  diam- 
eter;  and  very  large  ones  are  in  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, where  no  earth  (only  stones)  is  visible. 

Da  vranra-t — MonteUmart — Silk  is  the  great 
produce  of  the  country ;  they  have  mills,  where 
the  eoooens  are  bought,  at  27  sous  the  pound. 
An  ounce  of  grains  gives  60  lb.  of  cocoons,  and 
121b.  of  eocoons  1  lb.  of  silk :  forty  middling  trees, 
each  vielding  a  quintal  of  leaver,  being  required 
to  feed  that  proportion  of  worms.  The  grains  are 
hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  the  operation  de- 
mands wood  to  the  amount  of  24  livres  to  each 
ounce  of  grains.  A  common  method  of  conduct- 
iog  the  business  is,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  iemd 

*yivsnds — more  sootb.  About  midway  between 
the  esntrs  and  the  Meditsrrsoesn. 

t  Dauphin^ — ^in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France, 
snd  in  the  same  latitude  with,  and  adjoining  Piedmont 
is  Italy. 
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to  find  trees  and  half  the  grains,  the  poor  people 
the  other  half  and  all  the  labor ;  and  the  parties 
divide  the  produce  between  them.  The  impedi- 
ments in  tne  culture  are, — 1.  climate;  frosts  in 
the  spring  destroy  the  leaves,  and,  if  at  a  criti- 
cal time,  there  is  no  remedy.  1  demanded  if 
tliey  had  no  succedaneum,  in  such  case,  in  feed- 
ing the  worms  with  the  leaves  of  some  other 
plants?  The  answer  was,  that  experiments  had 
been  made  upon  that  point,  without  any  success ; 
that  the  idea,  however,  was  nonsense,  for  the  t 
quantity  of  food  was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  ab- 
surd to  think  of  providing  it,  not  for  a  certain  want, 
but  merely  a  contingent  one ;  the  expense  of  such 
a  conduct  would  aworb  all  the  profit.  Nor  is  it 
frosts  only  that  are  dreaded ;  sreat  and  sudden 
heats  make  the  worms  fail,  and  they  labor  very 
pooriy.  2.  The  extreme  labor  of  attending  the 
worms,  is  a  ve&^  objection  to  the  business ;  it  is, 
for  the  last  filleen  days,  so  severe  as  to  kill  many  i 
and,  for  the  last  eight  days,  they  are  cleaned  every 
day. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  culture  of  the  olive 
and  the  mulberry,  it  was  remarked  to  me,  that  one 
great  advantage  of  the  olive,  was  the  contracted 
space  in  which  the  roots  feed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  tap-root  and  fibres,  which  made  the  crops  sown 
under  theivgood ;  but  a  mulberry  threw  out  a  pro- 
lusion of  roots,  fifteen  er  twenty  feet  around  in 
every  direction. 

They  have  been  known,  at  eleven  years  growth, 
to  yield  200  lb.  of  leaves  each  tree. 

The  mulberry  is  found  not  to  like  water ;  for 
there  is  in  the  watered  meadows  a  mound  of  earth, 
Is  keep  the  water  from  the  roots  of  these  trees. 

When  silk- worms  are  ready  to  spin  the  cocoon, 
if  they  are  cut  in  halves  and  thrown  into  vinegar, 
each  worm  gives  two  transparent  ligaments,  very 
strong,  for  making  fishinff  lines,  &c.  &c. 

Zorto/.— -Mons.  L'Abb^  Berenger,  cur^  of  this 
place,  has  given  an  uncommon  attention  to  this 
culture ;  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  experience  on  this  interesting 
snbject 

Time  of  sowing, — ^There  are  two  seasons ;  the 
first,  with  the  fruit,  fresh,  at  the  end  of  June— the 
second  in  May,  wiih  the  seed  of  last  year,  dry  ^ 
and  this  is  better,  because  the  June  sowing  suf- 
fers sometimes,  if  frosts  are  severe,  or  the  weather 
is  both  cold  and  humid.  When  sown  dry,  if  too 
eariy,  and  cold  weather  succeeds,  they  are  apt  to 
fail.    They  are  often  watered. 

jyanspianiatitm,— In  April  following,  those  that 
were  sown  in  May  aro  transplanteil,  three  feet  eve- 
ry way,  into  the  nursery  $  only  half  the  plants  (the 
besi)  being  drawn,  the  rest  are  left  till  the  year  af- 
ter.   They  are  never  transplanted  a  second  time» 

Sort — The  Jeueille  rose,  with  white  or  grey 
fruit.  Is  the  best ;  black  fruit  not  known  here,  but 
said  to  be  good  for  leafing  late,  and  escaping  frosts 
in  the  spring. 

Grajling.^h  is  best  to  grafl,  in  the  nursery,  in 
May,  when  they  are  three  years  old,  at  the  head, 
with  grafts  cut  in  February  preceding,  and  pre- 
servedin  sand  in  a  cellar:  these  grafts  are  branch- 
es three  feet  long,  which  are  buried  in  sand,  except 
four  inches  at  the  end,  for  three  cr  four  knots 
to  shooi ;  if  all  are  buried  in  the  sand,  all  the  knots 
will  shoot.  At  grafting  cut  off  those  knots  that 
have  shot  outj  an  1  use  the  rest.  The  time  is  after 
gathering  the  leaves  of  the  standard  to  begraflsd, 
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when  the  plante  are  5  feet,  or  5^  feet  high.  One 
year  afler  gralling,  transplant,  that  is,  abSut  April. 
Graft  three  or  four  branches. 

Soil. — Good  and  humid  sands,  and  sandy  loams 
are  the  best:  warm,  forward,  rich,  and  friable: 
rocky  and  stoney  soils  do  well ;  but  all  clays  are 
bad.  On  the  lightest  stoney  lands,  the  trees  come 
into  bearing  much  sooner  thnn  in  the  rich  vale, 
but  these  last  vastly  longer ;  on  the  rich  vale-land, 
two  hundred  years  are  a  common  age  for  them. 

Planting. — In  bad  land  plant  at  eighteen  feet 
square,  in  moderate  at  twenty- four,  and  in  very 
good  at  thirty-six ;  and,  after  seven  or  eight  years, 
there  can  be  no  crops  under  them,  if  at  these  dis- 
tances. There  are  two  sorts  of^  trees,  the  one 
large  standards;  and  the  others  dwarf^ones,  which 
they  call  murier  nain;  an  arpent  contains,  of 
couree,  many  more  in  number  of  these  than  of  the 
others ;  and  they  yield,  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  a  larger  produce,  but  afterwards  the  great- 
er trees  are  more  productive.  The  dwarfs  are 
best  fbr  bein^  set  in  rows,  for  ploughing  between  ; 
they  are  grafted  at  1}  feet  high  ;  are  never  water- 
ed. The  price  of  trees  25  8otu  the  hundred,  at 
the  age  of^  one  or  two  years ;  the  great  trees,  at 
four  or  five  years,  fbr  grafUng,  20  sous  each,  at 
present  15  80U8  each,  and  grafted.  The  operation 
of  planting  is  performed  by  digging  tf  hole  6  feet 
equare,  and  2^  or  3  feet  deep ;  and  Uiey  commonly 
lay  dung  upon  the  roots. 

CkUtivatum. — ^The  attention  with  which  they 
manage  the  trees  after  planting,  merits  the  highest 
commendation — after  they  have  been  planted  two 
years,  a  trench  is  dug  around  each  tree,  about  two 
feet  deep,  which  is  left  open  all  winter,  and  filled 
up  again  in  the  spring;  the  year  following,  another 
is  dug,  more  removed  from  the  tree,  which  is  man- 
aged in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  on,  every  year 
a  trench,  till  the  whole  land  is  stirred  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent system,  and  preferable  to  trenching  the  ground 
at  first ;  as  in  that  way  much  of  it  is  consolidated 
again,  before  the  roots  of  ihe  young  trees  reach  it. 

No  crops  whatever  to  be  sown  on  the  land  after 
the  trees  are  of  a  size  to  have  their  leaves  gath- 
ered ;  as  much  is  lost  in  leaves  as  is  gained  by  such 
crops. 

The  trees  should  never  be  pruned  at  any  other 
season  than  March,  and  but  once  in  two  years  ; 
the  wood  pays  the  expense :  they  receive  one  dig- 
ging per  annum,  at  6  livresy  and  a  hoeing  at  3 
livres  per  arpent. 

There  is  another  admirable  practice  known  here, 
and  used  by  all  skilful  cultivators,  which  is,  that  of 
washing  the  stems  of  the  trees  every  year,  in  May, 
lor  four  or  five  years  after  planting.  Mens.  L' Ab- 
b^  fierenger  always  practises  this  with  great  suc- 


Produci. — For  the  benefit  of  the  young  trees, 
they  oiiffhK  not  to  be  stripped  for  seven  or  eight 
years  after  planting  into  the  field ;  they  will  pay 
well  afterwards  for  this  forbearance  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  common.  I  viewed  a  young  plantation 
of  Mons.  Blanchard,  at  nresentin  the  national  as- 
sembly, who  is  famous  for  his  attention  to  his  mul- 
berries ;  the  trees  were  six,  seven,  and  eight  years 
old,  and  none  of  them  had  ever  been  stripped,  and 
their  appearance  was  very  flourishing.  Mons. 
L^Abbe  Berenger  approves  the  practice,  but  has 
not  adhered  to  it ;  his  trees,  however,  are  very 
fine;  and  do  not  complain ;  one  plantation,  of  eight 


or  ten  years  growth,  that  have  coostantiy  been 
stripped,  are,  notwithstanding,  very  fine.  There 
arc  forty  on  400  totses  of  land,  that  this  year  pro- 
duced, each  tree,  8  lb.  of  leaves.  The  beginnini; 
of  February  he  planted  the  land  under  them  with 
potatoes,  which  were  dug  in  August,  and  produced 
Ibrty  quintals ;  among  tnese  potatoes  maize  was 
planted  in  April,  in  squares  of^  five  or  six  feet,  and 
the  produce  of  that  will  be  five  or  six  quintals,  at 
8  livres  the  quintal.  He  shewed  me  another  plan- 
tation, of  an  arpent,  of  very  fine  and  flourishing 
divari'trees,  which  yielded  this  year  8  lb.  of  leaves 
each  tree,  and  300  lb.  on  the  arpent.  They  are 
ten  years  old ;  no  crops  have  ever  been  sown  un- 
der them. 

The  produce  of  leaves  may  be  estimated  at  50 
lb.  from  a  tree  of  a  toise  square.  The  greatest 
produce  known  is  10  quintals,  from  a  tree  of  fifty 
years  old.  At  twenty  years  the  medium  is  two 
quintals.  The^  increase  till  sixty  years  old,  but 
are  in  good  periection  at  twenty. 

7%e  Eggs. — A  pn'per  of  nine  inches  by  fifteen 
inches,  covered  witn  smell  leaves,  stuck  full  of 
worms,  gives  one  quintal  of  cocoons ;  and  this  is 
what  they  call  one  ounce  of  grains.  But  propor- 
tions will  not  hold,  for  the  produce  is  not  increased 
proportionably  to  an  increase  of*  quantity. 

.fib/c^mg.-^Retarding  the  hatching  of  the 
worms  with  particular  views,  is,  in  many  circum- 
stances, impossible.  When  once  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  is  come  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  hatch- 
ing cannot  be  retarded  by  cellars.  Mons.  Faujas 
remarked,  that  in  June,  they  would  hatch  in  aa 
ice-house ;  which  shews  that  at  a  certain  age  they 
will  hatch  in  spite  of  cold.  Thev  never,  however, 
trust  to  the  natural  heat  fbr  hatching  them,  which 
always  does  it  too  slowly ;  it  is  done  with  the  as- 
sistance of  fire,  and  in  the  month  of  May.  They 
begin  to  hatch  at  20  to  22  degrees  (Reaumur) ; 
but  artificially  it  is  done  at  24  degrees.  When  the 
eggs  happen  to  have  been  put  in  a  cellar,  at  10 
degrees,  their  common  temperature,  they  after- 
wards hatch  with  difficulty,  and  never  well ;  aJ- 
ways  best  when  they  have  to  undergo  but  a  mo- 
derate change. 

Feeding. — In  this  business  all  sorts  of  food,  ex- 
cept the  mulberry-leaf,  is  rejected,  at  the  first  men- 
tion, as  the  most  ridiculous,  impracticable,  and  im- 
possible idea,  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  vi- 
sionary; and  never  could  be  conceived  but  by  those 
only  who  amuse  themselves  with  a  few  worms, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  calculating  quantity, 
expense,  and  quality  of  silk. 

For  one  ounce  of  grain,  a  room  of  10  feet  by  14 
feet,  and  12  feet  high,  is  necessary  ;  but  the  larger 
the  better,  and  with  windows  only  to  the  north. 
There  should  be  ten  tables,  or  shelves,  6  fbet  long, 
and  4^  feet  broad,  one  18  inches  above  another ; 
the  first  expense  of  which  flO  livres. 

Till  the  18»h  of  April,  there  is  here  no  security 
against  frosts.  Two  years  ago  there  were  many 
leaves  before  that  day,  and  most  people  began 
their  operations;  the  leaves  were  alt  cut  off,  and 
they  lost  the  year  entirely,  fbr  it  is  three  weeks 
before  the  leaves  come  again.  Mons.  L'Abbe 
Beren^r  would  not  trust  appearances;  did  not 
begin  till  aAer  that  day,  and  had  as  good  a  year 
as  at  any  other  time. 

The  expences  are  usually  borne  between  the 
parties,  and  amount  to  half  the  produce,  not  in- 
cluding the  keeping  the  utensils  in  repair.    But  if 
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they  are  paid  by  the  owner  nfthe  mulberries,  some 
of  them  amount  to  as  /bllow: — gathering  ihe 
leaves,  12  to  15  80U8  the  quintal ;  for  gathering 
the  dwaris,  only  half  the  price  of  the  others ;  wood, 
15  Umres  for  1, 2,  or  3  oz.  ol  eggs  in  one  room  ;  30 
lwn$  for  6  oz.  because  in  two  rooms ;  22  liwres  10 
•Otis  lor  labor  in  the  house ;  spinning,  40  80U8  per 
lb.  of  silk.  The  waste  is  worth  20  sous,  therefore 
the  expense  is  20  sous. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  days,  eight  men  are  ne- 
cessary to  gather  leaves  for  20  oz.  of  gain,  their 
voracity  being  incredible  the  latter  part  of  the 
time. 

The  price  of  the  leaves,  if  bought,  is  4  to  5 
Uvres  the  quintal,  never  at  3  livres,  but  has  been 
at  10  Hvre8,  From  15  to  18  quintals  of  leaves 
give  one  quintal  of  cocoons,  and  one  of  cocoons 
ffives  9  lb.  of  silk.  Cocoons  are  sold  at  26  sous 
the  poaod ;  silk,  on  an  average,  at  19  livres.  The 
leaves,  dissected  by  the  worms,  are  dried,  and  kept 
lor  hoffs,  sheep,  &c.,  being  worth  four  livrea  the 
quintaT;  and  an  ounce  of  grain  yields  two  (quintals 
of  such :  and  the  dung  of  the  worms,  from  an 
ounce,  is  worth  4  Uvres  more,  being  excellent ;  the 
best  indeed  of  all  others. 

Two  brothers  here,  Messrs.  Cartiers,  have  had 
as  &r  as  80  quintals  of  cocoons.  Mons.  Beren- 
cer's  three  hundred  trees  on  an  arpent,  at  8  lb.  of 
leaves  each,  are  24  quintals ;  and,  at  4  Hvres  the 
quintal,  amount  to  96  Uvres  ;  and  as  16  quintals 
of  leaves  gives  9  lb.  of  silk,  at  19  liwres^  it  is  171 
UmrtB ;  and  for  24  quintals  256  /tores,  the  half  of 
which  is  128  Uvres;  hence,  therefore,  to  sell  the 
leaves  at  4  Uvres  the  quintal,  does  not  answer 
equally  with  half  the  produce,  (128  Uvres  per  ar- 
pent Js  Paris^  is  J&6.  48. 3d,  per  English  acre.) 

Prown CB.* — Avignon. — At  10  years  growth 
the  mulberries  yield  a  considerable  produce ;  at 
Uiat  age  they  give  100  lb.  to  150  lb.  of  leaves,  but 
not  common.  For  one  ounce  of  grain,  five  or  six 
very  larffe  trees  are  necessary;  or,  if  the  leaves 
are  bought,  to  the  amount  of  24  (o  30  Uvres.  The 
ounce  will  give  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb.  of  cocoons, 
or  5  lb.  of  silk,  but  more  commonly  12  lb.  of  co- 
coons (or  1  lb.  of  silk.  Gathering  the  leaves  10 
or  12  sous  the  quintal,  one  with  another,  dwarfs 
and  standards.    The  waste  pays  the  spinning. 

jfix. — Mulberries,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
profitable  thau  olives ;  will  give  3  or  4  Uvres  per 
tree,  more  regularly  than  olives  will  10  sous  ;  but 
the  great  plantations  of  olives  are  on  barren  rocks 
that  will  not  do  for  mulberries. 

Tour  d^j^iptes, — One  ounce  of  grain  requires 
15  quintals  of^leaves,  and  gives  50  lb.  of  cocoons ; 
that  is,  50  lb.  in  a  small  undertaking,  like  the 
house  of  a  poor  fomily ;  but  not  more  than  30  lb. 
in  a  large  building.  Mons.  the  President  has, 
however,  had  75  oz.  of  grain  that  gave  40  lb.  one 
with  another:  14  lb.  of  cocoons  give  1  lb.  of  or- 
ganzine  silk. 

On  good  land,  twenty  trees,  of  ten  years  old, 
will  give  15  quintals  of  leaves.  The  waste,  with 
the  addition  of  10  sous  per  lb.  will  pay  the  spin- 
ning. Wood  is  12  sous  the  quintal,  and  1^  quin- 
tal will  wind  and  spin  1  lb.  of  silk :  and  one  quin- 
tal of  charcoal  will  make  3  lb.  of  silk.  The  com- 
mon calculatioa  is  10  quintals  of  charcoal  for  1  oz. 
of  graun. 
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Labor  and  fuel,  40  sous  per  lb.  of  silk,  exclusive 
of  gathering  the  leaves ;  but  the  common  method 
is  to  find  the  trees  and  the  grain,  and  give  half 
the  produce  for  all  the  rest.  The  whole  ousiness, 
exclusive  of  winding  and  spinning,  employs  ex- 
actly a  month. 

Hyeres, — This  article  is  here  but  little  regard- 
ed ;  the  number  is  not  considerable,  nor  do  they 
pay  nearly  the  same  attention  to  them  as  in  JDau- 
phine.  A  tree  of  twenty  years  pays  about  30 
sous;  and  some,  of  a  very  great  size  and  age,  6 
Uvres. 

Frejus. — Close  without  the  town,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  canal  of  irrigation,  are  five  or  six  of  the 
largest  mulberries  I  have  seen,  growing  close  to 
the  water's  edge ;  from  which  it  should  appear, 
that  they  have  here  none  of  that  objection  to  wa- 
ter which  was  mentioned  to  me  at  Montelimart. 

JEsirelles. — At  the  inn  here  there  is  a  mulberry- 
tree  which  fields  black  fruit,  and  leaves  of  a  re- 
markable size.  I  asked  the  master,  if  he  used 
them  for  silk-wormsl  Never,  he  replied,  they  are 
no  better  for  them  than  e/m,  oak,  or  pine  leaves : 
it  is  the  white  mulberries  that  are  for  worms.  So 
inaccurately  understood  is  this  point,  even  in  the 
silk  countries ;  for  in  Lang^uedoc  they  told  me,  all 
sorts  were  given  indiscriminately.  Tnis  tree  would 
be  worth  2  or  3  louis  a  year. 

To  these  notes)  taken  by  myself,  I  shall  add  a 
few  others,  for  the  more  general  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

Lan^ruedoc  yields,  in  a  common  year,  from  500 
to  1,200  quintals  of  silk.*  I  have  searched  books 
in  vain  for  information  of  the  quantity  of  silk  pro- 
duced in  all  France ;  but  I  find  the  number  of 
looms  which  work  it,  by  one  account,  29,000,t  of 
which  18,000  at  Lyons ;  but  by  a  later  and  more 
authentic  account,  there  were  at  Lyons  only  9,335 
looms,  which  worked  about  2,000,000  lb.|  and  in 
all  France  17,500  looms ;  which,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, would  work  about 3,763,000  lb.  In  1784, 
she  imported  raw  silk  to  the  value  of  29,500,000 
Uvres,  and  in  1787,  to  28,220,000  Uvres;  call  it  29 
millions,  and  20  Uvres  the  mean  price  per  lb.  it  is 
1,450,000  lb. It ;  which  will  leave  about  2,310,000 
lb.  for  the  home  produce,  or  46,200,000  Uvres, 
which  is  so  gross  an  impossibility,  as  to  ascertain 
to  a  certainty,  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of 
looms,  and  confirms,  in  a  fresh  instance,  the  many 
errors  in  the  new  Encyclopeedia.  If  Languedoc 
produces  only  100,000  lb.  all  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom cannot  produce  twenty  times  as  much ;  for 
the  culture  is  confined  to  three  or  four  provinces, 
except  small  quantities,  that  enter  for  little  in  a 
general  account.  I  was  informed,  at  Lyons,  that 
the  home  growth  was  about  a  million  of  pounds 
weight,  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
per  lb.  or  about  20  Uvres.  This  makes  the  growth 
to  the  value  of  20,000,000  Uvres  or  £875,000.  If 
so,  Languedoc  must  produce  more  than  100,000 
lb.  for  that  province  must  be  at  least  one-fourth, 
if  not  one-third  of  the  whole.    I  must  confess  1 


*  Ccmsideraiiotu  sur  le  Commerce  de  Bretagne,  par 
Mons.  Pinczon  du  Bel  des  Mons.    12  mo.  p.  5. 

t  LeUre  sur  lee  Muriera  and  Vert  a  soie,  Jowmai  Of - 
conpnUque.    1766,  vol.  ii,  p.  86. 

t  Eneydop.  Methodique  Manuf,  torn,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  44. 

11  A  very  late  writer  was  strangely  mistaken,  m  say  - 
ing,  that  France  imports  20,000,000  of  pounds  weight 
ifr.  Jbumthend*t  Journey  through  Spain  vol.  i,  p.  62. 
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tiHVB  my  doubts  upon  this  point,  and  think  that 
even  one  million  of  pounds  much  exaggerated, 
for  1  crossed  the  sillc  country  in  more  than  one 
direction,  and  the  quantity  of  trees  appeared  in- 
considerable /or  any  such  produce,  fiut  admitting 
tho  authority,  and  stating  that  the  kingdom  does 

froduce  to  the  amount  of  8  or  £900,000  sterling, 
must  remark,  that  the  quantity  is  strangely  in- 
considerable, and  seems  to  mark,  that  the  climate 
has  something  in  it  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Italy, 
for  the  production  of  this  commodity ;  in  which 
country  there  are  little  principalities  that  give  more 
than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  Yet,  to  hu- 
man feelinsrp,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
climate  of  France tmd  that  of  Italy;  the  former 
k  bettisr,  beyond  all  question,  fiut  the  spring 
frosts  (found  in  Italy  also,)  are  What  bring  the 
greatest  destrDction  on  this  culture,  and  will  for- 
ever retard  its  progress  greatly  in  countries  expos- 
ed to  them.  In  1788,  there  was  a  general  faUure 
in  the  south  of  France,  yet  across  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Catalonia,  the  crop  was  abundant,  merely  be- 
cause the  spring  frosts  did  not  pass  those  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  districts  and  spots  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, where  the  climifie  has,  from  experience, 
been  found  favorable  to  silk,  there  is  no  want  of 
exertion  in  following  it;  and  about  Loriol  and 
Montelimart,  ft  is  cultivated  with  more  energy 
than  in  any  part  of  Lombardy ;  yet  at  small  dis- 
tances there  are  no  mulberries,  though  the  propri- 
etors are  as  rich  and  as  industrious  as  where  they 
are  found.  The  same  observation  is  to  be  made 
every  where,  and  seems  to  mark  a  great  depen- 
dence even  on  the  locality  of  climate,  if  1  may 
hazard  such  an  expression.  Where  the  culture 
succeeds  well,  it  appears,  from  the  preceding  mi- 
nutes, to  be  highly  profitable,  and  to  form  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  objeole  that  can  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  industrious. 


E?SA  Y  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILK, 

AND   THE   PECULIAR    ADVANTAGES    OP     VIR- 
GINIA  FOR    THE   CULTURE. 

(By  the  Editor.) 

L    Sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  silk' 

worm. 

The  silk-worm,  like  all  other  insects  which  are 
winged  in  their  most  per  feet  state,  passes  through 
three  difiereot  conditions  of  existence,  three  eo 
tirely  diflierent  kinds  not  only  of  outward  form,  but 
of  instincts  and  of  habits;  and  in  each  one  of 
these  forms  and  conditions,  the  animal  is  as  differ- 
ent from  either  of  the  others,  as  a  beast  is  differ- 
ent from  a  bird,  or  either  from  a  fish.  These 
transformations  of  insects  are  of  such  common  oc- 
currence, and  so  general,  as  scarcoiy  to  be  noticed 
hy  most  persons ;  and  yet  they  are  so  wonderful, 
that  if  they  were  rare,  or  the  knowledge  of  them 
depended  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  the  facts 
would  not  receive  belief:  Small  and  humble  as 
these  may  be  considered  among  the  works  of  the 
great  creator  of  all  things,  {here  are  none  which 
more  strikingly  display  the  wisdom  of  design,  and 
the  wonders  and  beauty  of  his  workmanship. 
With  variations  of  time,  form,  and  circumstance, 
as  numerous  as  are  the  different  kinds  of  jvinged 


insects,. all  of  them  agree  m  being  sabjected  to 
these  three  successive  changes :  Firat,  from  the 
egg  is  hatched  a  a  worm  or  maggot,  which  mere- 
ly devours  voraciously  its  proper  ibod,  for  its  ap« 
pointed  time.  Secondly,  it  becomes  a  ohfysalia, 
of  contracted  size,  and  of  form  and  appearance 
altogether  unlike,  cased  in  a  close  envelope,  io 
which  it  remains  dormant,  motionless,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless,  and  without  food  or  respiralioni  for 
days,  or  months,  or  even  for  years,  according  to  its 
kind.  Next,  it  bursts  this  envelope,  and  coroee 
forth  a  winged  animal,  which  refuses  its  former 
chosen  food,  and  is  incapable  of  existing  in  the 
habits  or  condition  of  either  of  its  previous  forms* 
Many  of  these  last  forms  are  among  the  roost 
beautiful  and  splendid  of  the  animal  kingdom; 
and  nothing  but  the  imperfect  km  oC  human  visnoa 
prevents  remarkable  beauties  being  seen  to  deco« 
rate  the  most  common,  and  the  least  noticed,  of 
flying  insects.  With  most  classes,  the  functions 
of  their  winged  state  are  so  much  the  roost  im- 
portant, that  we  scarcely  notice  their  previoue 
states  of  existence ;  while  in  others,  and  the  rooth 
from  the  sit k- worm  is  one,  life  in  the  winged  stale 
lasts  but  a  few  days,  and  its  only  purpose  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  kind. 

The  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  will  hatch  in  the 
natural  temperature  which  usually  follows  soon 
afler  the  putting  forth  of  the  leaves  of  the  mnlher- 
ry  trees,  which  serve  for  its  peculiar  food.  Un* 
less  checked  by  too  cold  a  temperature,  or  by 
other  unfavorable  circumstances^  and  when  sop- 
plied  plentifully  whh  their  proper  food,  the  worms 
incfrease  rapidly  in  size.  But  as  the  skin  does  not 
grow  with  the  general  developement  of  the  ani- 
mRl.  the  body,  in  a  few  days  becomes  too  Jai^e 
for  its  covering.  The  worm  then  becoinee  slug- 
gish,  and  its  appetite  is  suspended ;  by  a  cwtoue 
provision  of  nature,  f  common  to  many  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals,)  tne  distended  skin  burets  open, 
and  the  before  compressed  worm  comes  forth} 
again  to  expand  in  growth,  until  the  same  pro- 
cess of  release  again  becomes  necessary.  In  thte 
manner,  four  successive  moultings,  as  they  are 
culled,  are  performed  ;  that  is,  four  distinct  skiae 
are  cast  off,  in  succession,  as  the  worm  out-growv 
them.  The  times  of  »bese  moultings  are  sur- 
prisingly  regular,  under  regular  treatment,  and 
like  circum^ances.  And  even  with  the  greatest 
irregularity  of  treatment,  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  worms,  these  several  moultings  are 
are  finished  in  from  25  to  35  days.  The  worm  has 
then  increased  to  fbrt^  times  its  first  length,  and  to 
nine  thousand  times  its  first  bulk  and  weight.  It 
then  ceases  to  eat ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  protecting  cover  for  is  approaching  domant 
state  of  existence,  it  begins  to  spin,  from  the  reser- 
voire  in  its  own  bowels,  the  beautiful  and  ddieate 
vet  strong  silken  thread,  whKh  is  so  highly  prized 
by  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  this  leeUeani* 
mal  receives  so  much  of  bis  care.  After  having 
thrown  out  from  its  mouth  enough  scattered 
threads  to  fix  its  dcdigned  structure  firmly  to  some 
support,  in  the  chosen  position,  the  worm  begins 
and  continues  to  spin,  and  toenctrde  itself  with, 
one  unbroken  filament,  carried  arooad  its  body, 
and  placed  in  successive  layen,  as  regularly  an 
spools  are  filled  by  the  most  perfect  machinery, 
until  the  supply  of  material  is  exhausted,  and  the 
little  oval  dormitory  is  complete  and  secure.  The 
work  is  then  finished.    In  ite  dose  eeU,  the ' 
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ikio  awl  like  oaU^ard  form  of  the  worm  ane  both  I 
ca«l  ofl',  and  the  juieee  exuding  Irom  the  body 
lOOQ  hardeu  inlo  a  dark  eoloced  ihin  and  close 
shell.  Thia  is  the  chrysalis  state.  The  body  is 
shortened,  and  eontracted  in  size ;  and  the  form  is 
as  much  changed,  as  the  appearance  in  color  and 
size.  Alter  a  short  time,  the  thin  shell  or  skin  of 
the  chrysalis  is  also  thrown  oif',  and  the  insect 
opens  a  wny  through  its  silken  dwelling,  and 
eomes  forth  a  winged  moth. 

To  many  vulgar  eyes  and  understandings,  these 
several  chanf^ea  of  the  outward  form  of  insects, 
are  absolute  transformations,  or  metamorphoses, 
as  complete  as  any  told  oC  in  fairy  tales,  and  as 
unaccountable  as  ii  a  magician,  merely  by  words 
of  incantation,  or  waving  his  wand,  were  to  change 
a  man  to  a  beast,  or  a  reptile.  And  to  such  per- 
sons, who  do  not  know  that  such  complete  transf'or- 
matiops  aie  altogether  impoasihle,  these  would  ap- 
pear teas  strange  and  incredible  than  will  the  true 
facts  of  the  ease.  It  has  been  ascertafned,  by  deli- 
cate dissections  and  eareful  observation,  that  each 
one  of  the  successive  and  various  outer  forms  of 
the  insect  is  but  the  cover  and  disguise  of  the  next 
which  is  to  appear.  The  several  skins  which  the 
worm  throws  off  and  renews,  without  changing 
its  figure,  are  probably  produced  by  the  mere  so- 
lidifying of  the  Juices  exudinff  from  the  newly 
stripped  body.  But  the  very  difierent  and  succes- 
sive fbrms  of  roajnN>t,  chrysalis,  and  moth  or  By, 
ail  exist  at  once,  nowever  faintly  traced,  in  the 
semi-fluid  pulp  whkh  fills  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Thu*!,  the  form  of  the  silk -worm-moth  may  not 
only  be  easily  traced  within  the  chrysalis,  but  also, 
tliough  more  faintly,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  pre- 
vious form  of  larva,  or  worm. 

It  is  a  curious  matter  for  consideration,  that  al- 
though tho  silk- worm  is  as  certain  to  live  and  to 
thrive  as  any  other  animal,  under  the  artificial 
treatoieat  and  proper  care  of  man,  yet,  if  without 
that  ceuw^io  any  known,  regioo,  and  under  any 
natural  ctrcumstaoces  which  we  can  suppose  to 
exist,  that  few  could  live  even  a  month;  and,  if  lef\ 
to  sustain  themselves,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather,  and  to  the  attacks  of  their  nu- 
merous and  resistless  enemies,  that  the  whole  of 
the  feeble  race  would  probably  become  extinct 
within  the  year.    Of  course,  this  absolute  neces- 
sity for  artifieial  nurture  could  not  have  always  ex- 
isted; for  there  roust  have  been  a  time  when  man 
bad  not  learned  the  value  of  silk,  or  the  skill  re- 
(|uired  for  its  culture.    It  may  be  presumed,  that 
in  the  forty-six  centuries,  (as  asserted  by  Chinese 
authors,)  daring  which  the  silk-worm  has  been 
under  the  care  of  man,  that  like  other  long  do- 
mesticcUed  animals  it  has  changed  some  of  its  ori- 
ginal instincts  and  habits,  and  thereby  has  ceased 
to  exercise  any  power  to  guard  against  disasters 
to  which  it  is  no  longer  exposed.    It  is  alle^d, 
indeed^  and  baa  been  so  stated  in  books,  that  silk- 
worms have  been  in  part,  and  extensively,  raisecl 
in  their  native  country,  China,  on  trees  in  the  open 
air.    But  the  general  fiicts  of  the  extent  of  this 
peculiar  mode  of  silk-eultore,  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  sufficient  authority;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  so  to  raise  silk-worms,  we  should  have  no 
feith  in  the  greater  cheapness  or  profit  of  this  me- 
thod.   Silk,  of  some  kind,  may  be  made  from  the 
cocoons  of  variooa  kinds  of  caterpiliars ;  and  large 
wild  iilk-wonDs,  as  they  have  been  called,  exist  in 
thiicooDtiy  as  well  as  in  Chinaj  and  high  hopes 


were  entertained  in  Viiviiiia,  190  yeani  ago,  of 
the  great  profits  to  be  derived  from  raising,  ta 
preference,  this  "natural  Virginia  silk-worm.*'* 
There  are  three  kinds  of  wild  silk- worms  in  China, 
as  described  in  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  the 
French  Jesuit  missionary,  D^lncarvtlle;  but  it  is 
certain  that  neither  of  these  is  like  the  domesticated 
insect,  inasmuch  os  the  latter  feeds  exclusively  on 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  former  are 
staled  to  reject  this  food,  and  severally,  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  fagara,  or  Chi- 
nese pepper  tree. 

China  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  country  of 
the  domesticated  silk- worm.  There  are  extant 
Chinese  writings  on  this  subject  more  than  4000 
years  old ;  and  a  compilation  of  extracts  on  silk- 
culture  frova  Chinese  books  of  very  great  antiqui- 
ty, (compared  to  any  such  treatises  produced  in 
what  we  are  fain  to  consider  as  the  civilized  world) 
has  recently  been  translated  into  French,  and 
thence  into  English,  and  published  in  this  country .f 
From  this  very  curious  work  it  would  seem  that 
silk-worms  have  not  changed  materially,  if  at  all, 
since  the  remote  times  of  these  writings,  and  that 
they  were  no  more  then  than  now,  able  to  dispense 
with  the  tender  care  of  man. 

II.   7%e  early  progrea$  of  the  OiUure  and  va<  of 

Until  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  was  confined  to  China,  and  the  Seres, 
a  tribe  driven  by  their  more  warlike  foes  from  Chi- 
na to  Bucharia,  where  they  found  refuge,  and  esta- 
blished this  branch  cf  their  former  industry.  From 
the  latter  country  silk  stufis  were  sent  westward 
until  they  reached  Rome,  in  small  quantities,  and 
burdened  with  enormous  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, and  of  the  intermediate  profits  of  the  Persian 
and  other  traders.  Virgil,  the  eariiest  writer  of 
the  west  who  expressly  mentions  silk,  describes 
it  as  'Hhe  sofl  wool  which  is  combed  from  the 
trees  of  the  Seres,"  by  which,  it  would  seem  that 
its  origin  had  been  confounded  with  that  of  cotton. 
Notwithstanding  its  increasing  use,  for  centuries 
aflerwards  the  Romans  were  not  much  more  cor- 
rectly Informed  on  this  subject.  The  next  notice 
of  silk  by  any  Roman  author,  is  by  Pliny  the  el- 
der, who  speaks  of  it  as  a  product  of  the  Greek 
isle,  Ceos,  and  as  being  derived  from  caterpillars 
which  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  cypress,  ash,  and 
oak  trees.  These,  of  course,  could  not  have  been 
silk-worms.  The  price  of  silk  was  so  great,  that 
even  two  hundred  years  afer  Pliny,  the  stuffs  sold 
for  their  weight  in  gold.  It  is  recorded  that  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Aurelinn,  that  sovereign  of  the 
worid  refused  a  robe  of  silk  to  his  empress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price.  The  costliness  and  great 
beauty  of  such  apparel  had,  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
caused  it  to  be  counted  among  the  most  expensive 
and  rare  ornaments  of  women ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  law  required  ''that  no  man  should 
dishonor  himself  by  wearing  silken  garments." 
Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  who 
used  silk  robes ;  and  his  doing  so  was  deemed  an 
offence  so  great,  as  to  be  enumerated  among 


*  See  the  curious  old  poem,  or  rather  string  of  dog* 
grel  rhymes,  on  this  subjeet,  dated  1662,  and  re-publisb« 
ed  in  the  first  voluine  of  the  Farmers*  Registec»  p.  7t^ 

t  See  extracts  from  this  voltuos  at  pp.  238>tiid  801^ 
vol.  vi,  of  FarmsTs'  Bsgisttr. 
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the  many  atrocious  aod  iDfamous  crimes  of  that 
monster.    . 

The  use  of  this  luxury  continued  however  to 
increase  among  the  Romans,  until  it  was  not  only 
flilly  tolerated,  but  came  lo  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary of  life  to  the  rich  and  great ;  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  public  and  national  interest  and  poli- 
cy, to  be  able  to  purchase  silk  free  from  the  extor- 
tion of  the  Persians,  the  immediate  suppliers,  and 
who,  moreover  were  ollen  at  war  with  the  Roman 
empire.  But  all  efforts  for  lessening  the  evil  were 
vain,  until  accident  produced  results  which  all  the 
power  of  the  Roman  government  had  not  been 
able  to  approach.  Two  Neslorian  monks,  by  the 
persecution  of  their  christian  brethren  of  other 
sects,  had  been  driven  from  India,  and  took  refuge 
in  China.  There  they  saw,  with  wonder,  in  com- 
mon use,  and  at  comparatively  low  prices,  gar- 
ments of  a  material  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  almost  sacred  to  the  use  of 
princes.    They  also  observed  the  insects  which 

} produced  the  material  for  these  rich  stufis,  and 
earned  the  manner  in  which  they  were  reared, 
and  their  precious  spoils  obtained.  Riffhtiv  con- 
jecturing that  this  mlbrmation  would  be  hiffbly 
valued  and  well  rewarded,  they  made  the  long 
and  dangerous  journey  to  Constantinople  to  im- 
part it,  and  to  sell  their  plan  to  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian. He  encouraged  their  returning,  to  procure 
the  egffs  of  the  silk- worm.  They  did  so ;  and  by 
conceeuing  the  e^gs  in  their  hollow  canes,  they 
were  enabled  to  elude  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the 
Chinese,  and  to  carry  safely  their  charge  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  eggs  were  there  hatched,  and 
the  worms  reared  to  propagate  their  race;  and 
mulberry  trees  were  planted  to  secure  in  abun- 
dance their  proper  sustenance. 

Justinian  made  a  royal  monopoly  of  this  new 
and  rich  product.  But  ader  his  aeath,  the  culture 
spread  from  the  capital  over  Greece  proper,  which 
became  devoted  to  mulberry  and  silK-culture,  and 
continued  for  400  years  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  be- 
ing the  only  European  silk-producing  country. 
Religious  persecution  had  been  the  cause  of  bring- 
ing the  industry  from  China  to  Greece;  and 
war,  which  has  served  indirectly  to  confer  so 
many  great  blessings,  as  well  ae,  directly,  to  pro- 
duce so  much  suffering  to  the  human  race,  was 
next  the  means  of  exteudinff  the  knowledge  and 
the  art  of  silk-culture  to  other  regions.  When 
Roger  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  invaded 
Greece,  in  1146,  and  spread  devastation  and  ruin 
over  the  Peloponesus,  among  the  other  spoils  of 
his  conquest,  he  carried  off  many  captive  Greeks, 
who,  by  his  order,  taught  his  Sicilian  subjects  to 
rear  silk- worms,  and  to  manufacture  their  pro- 
ducts. The  silk  stuffs  of  Sicily  soon  became  cele- 
brated. Thence,  in  time,  the  culture  was  spread 
over  Italy,  which  still  is  the  only  country  in  Eu- 
rope where  it  is  very  extensively  pursued.  Still, 
all  the  discouragements  produced  by  the  rule  oi 
Turkish  despotism  and  barbarism,  have  not  pre- 
vented silk  continuing  to  be  one  of  the  roost  im- 
portant products  of  the  country  into  which  the  cul- 
ture was  first  introduced  and  established  by  the 
policy  of  Justinian. 

The  attempts  to  establish  silk-culture  in  the  more 
western  parts  of  Europe  have  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful. The  cause  of  difference,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  difference  of  climate ;  the  eastern,  or  more 
distant  fh>m  the  oceani  having  much  greater  ex- 


tremes of  heat  and  cold,  or  hotter  summers  and 
colder  winters,  in  the  same  latitudes.  And  this 
defect  of  temperature,  as  it  has  been  commonly  con- 
sidered, (or  wide  extremes,)  in  the  following  ar- 
gument, will  be  maintained  to  be  an  important 
advantage  for  silk-culture ;  an  advantage  which 
Greece  possesses  over  Italy,  and  Italy  over  the 
south  of  France ;  and,  as  it  may  be  inferred,  for 
similar  reasons,  our  own  country  over  the  silk 
producing  regions  of  all  Europe.    But  to  return. 

III.  The  climate  of  Francey  and  western  Europt 
in  general,  urifavorable  to  silk-cuUwre. 

Silk- worms  and  mulberry  trees  were  first  intro- 
duced in  France  in  1450,  by  Louis  XI;  and  in  30 
years  silk  stuffs  appeared  amoug  the  (abrtcs  of 
Lyons  and  Tours.  Subsequently,  both  the  cul- 
ture and  the  manufacture  of  silk  were  zealously 
encouraged  by  the  government,  especialiy  under 
the  reigns  of  Charies  VIiI»  Henry  1 V,  and  Louis 

XIV.  The  manufacture  has  fiourished.  But  in 
all  the  longer  intervals  between  the  different  times 
of  greatest  effort  to  promote  its  growth,  the  cul- 
ture and  production  of  silk  languished ;  and  in- 
deed it  would  seem  that  it  is  only  since  the  eene- 
ral  peace,  in  1815,  that  France  promises  to  derive 
any  considerable  portion  of  her  great  agricultuial 
income  from  the  production  of  silk.  This  opinion 
as  to  the  second  greatest  silk  producing  country  of 
Europe  may  probably  be  considered  altogether 
unfounded  and  untenable.  But  it  seems  to  be 
sustained  by  the  general  and  direct  statements  of 
the  latest  French  work  which  we  have  seen,  (Mo- 
rin's  ^ Manuel,^)  AfYer  speaking  of  the  previous 
times  of  depression  which  had  occurred  between 
the  shorter  periods  of  prosperity  caused  by  particu- 
lar encouragement  during  the  few  detached  reigns 
just  named,  the  author  adds,  that  <*under  Louis 

XV,  and  Louis  XIV,  and  still  more  during  the 
first  years  of  the  revolution,  silk-culture  was  struck 
with  discouragement.  Under  the  empire,  it  was 
barely  not  forgotten  among  the  other  manufac- 
tures. But  since  the  restoration  [1815]  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  silk- worms  are  raised  and  the 
culture  of  silk  prosecuted,  have  taken  a  consisten- 
cy and  growth  much  more  considerable  than  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  previously." 

If  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  Arthur  Young,  in  his  voluminous  and  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  of  the  agricultural 
practices  and  products  of  France,*  the  opinion 
above  stated  is  greatly  confirmed,  fiis  travels  and 
personal  observations  were  made  immediately  be- 
fore, and  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  revolution, 
and  just  at  the  close  of  the  longest  period  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  and  of  general  prosperity  that 
France  had  ever  enjoyed.  And  vet  at  that  time, 
the  mulberry  plantations  must  have  been  very 
lew,  even  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  they  were  almost  confined,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  silk-culture  far  from  profitable.  This  de- 
duction is  unavoidable  from  all  the  statements  in 
Voung's  chapter  "on  the  silk-culture  of  France," 
which  was  copied  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
number,  (see  p.  135  to  140.)  In  addition  to  these 
very  full  statements,  the  following  will  be  quoted 
from  his  chapter  on  ^^limate."  Afler  having 
stated  many  particular  examples  of  the  severe  el- 


^  Travels  in  France  doling  1787, 8. 9,  by  Aitfauc 
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feets  of  late  frosta  on  other  vesetatioD,  and  through  | 
the  country  in  general,  he  adds — "perhaps  it  may 
arise  from  the  late  frosts  in  the  springs,  that  we 
meet  with  so  iew  mulberries  in  France  north  of 
the  oftve  district.    The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very 

freat ;  yet  the  districts  where  they  are  found  in 
'ranee  are  very  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom."  In  a  previous 
passage,  (and  in  his  map,)  he  had  divided 
France, -in  regard  to  climate  and  vegetation,  into 
three  regions,  described  in  his  own  words,  as 
"Isl,  the  northern,  where  vines  are  not  planted  ; 
2d,  the  central,  in  which  maize  (^or  Indian  corn,) 
is  not  planted;  3rd,  the  south,  m  which  olives, 
mulberriesy  vines  and  fnaize,  are  all  found."  He 
aflerwards  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
olive  district,  (without  the  limits  of  which  "so 
lew  mulberry  trees  were  met  with,")  by  a  line 
drawn  through  Montelimart  and  Carcassonne, 
which  leaves  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  whole 
*<olive  district,"  not  more  than  one-twelflh  part  ot 
the  area  of  France.  And  a  third  of  even  this 
small  district  must  be  much  colder  than  the  rest, 
and  therefore  unsuitable,  as  one  extremity  rises 
into  the  Italian  Alps,  and  the  other  into  the  Pyre- 
nees. Malte-firun  seems  to  limit  the  silk  produ- 
cing region  to  stilt  less  space.  This  author  gives 
but  the  following  scant  notice  of  the  silk-worms  of 
France,  when  enumerating  the  insects  which  are 
among  the  valuable  and  productive  animals  of  that 
kingdom  :  *'The  silk-worm,  habituated  to  the  cli- 
mate since  the  time  that  Louis  ^XI.  planted  the 
mulberry  tree,  forms  by  its  products  part  of  the 
riches  of  Dmwhiny.  The  weight  of  raw  silk  thus 
obtained  in  French  manufactoriea,  is  equal  to 
6,200,000  kiliogrammes."  [IMiversal  Geography, 
Francsj  book  141.]  The  ancient  province  of  Dau- 
phiny  comprehended  the  territory  in  the  south-east, 
which  is  now  divided  into  the  three  departments 
of  High  Alps,  Drora,  and  Isere;  and  to  this  small 
space,  the  words  of  Malte-firun  would  seem  to 
limit  silk-culture,  considered  as  either  a  principal, 
important,  or  very  valuable  employment  of  indus- 
try in  France. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter  of  Young, 
are  the  fbllowwing  passages.     "Mulberries  might 
in  France  be  an  object  of  far  greater  importance 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  yet  the  spring?  frosts 
are  fatal  impediments  to  their  culture." — **Tour8 
is  the  only  place  north  of  the  maize  climate  where 
they  are  cultivated  lor  silk  with  any  success." 
To  this  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  very  small 
proportion  of  the  kingdom  in  which  mulberry 
trees  were  raised,  there  may  be  added  the  facts 
that  raw  silk  to  the  value  of  nearly  30  millions  of 
livres  was  imported  to  supply  the  manufactures  of 
Fmnce  in  1784,  and  almost  as  much  the  next  year. 
These  views  of  the  comparative  unfriendliness 
ofthedtmate  of  France,  and  even  that  of  the 
portions  of  that  country  most  favorable  to  silk- 
culture,  are  very  different  from  the  opinions  which 
have  prevailed  among  us  ;  and  which  have  had, 
and  still  have,  an  unfavorable  effect  here,  by  their 
carrving  with  them  the  admission  that  the  climate 
of  tne  south  of  France  is  better  than  ours  for  silk- 
culture.    Those  persons,  here,  who  arc  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  true  condition  and  disadvan- 
tages of  silk-culture  in  France,  set  out  with  the 
the  discouraging  admission,  that  the  culture  here 
must  be  necessarily  less  successful,  because  of  the 
■opposed  great  and  superior  advantages  of  the 


milder  climate  of  France ;  and  that,  do  what  we 
may,  our  products  and  profits  cannot  compare 
with  those  of  France.  The  better  informed,  who 
know  the  defects  of  French  silk-culture,  but  who 
have  not  the  less  admitted  its  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages, would  thence  necessarily  infer  still 
worse  prospects,  and  profits  altogether  insufficient, 
for  that  industry  in  this  country.  Thus,  to  almost 
all  persons,  the  supposed  condition,  whether  ad- 
vantageous or  otherwise,  of  silk-culture  in  France, 
the  silk  country  of  which  we  know  roost,  operatea 
as  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  efforts  in 
the  United  Slates.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  pro- 
per that  we  should  more  fully  discuss  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  endeavor  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty, by  refuting  the  position  which  has  so  long 
and  so  greatly  served  to  discourage  effort  here. 

Among  the  best  informed  persons  who  have 
taken  this  mistaken  view,  we  will  cite  a  writer  in 
the  4th  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  whose 
agricultural  opinions  are  always  worth  hearing, 
and  who  always,  even  when  in  error,  (which  has 
been  rarely  the  case,)  maintains  his  ground  most 
ably.*    His  argument  is  as  follows : 

"The  culture  of  silk  was  a  favorite  object  of  at- 
tention in  Virginia,  Georma,  and  other  parts  of 
our  country,  at  a  very  earljr  period.  The  project 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  very  manv 
years,  until  lately,  when  it  has  been  revived  with 
increased  ardor,  to  the  north  as  well  as  the  south, 
and  has  occupied  no  inconsiderable  space  in  your 
columns.  In  the  numerous  publications  on  the 
subject  tliat  I  have  looked  over,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  one  word  of  discouragement. 
I  should  not  feel  disposed,  were  it  in  my  power, 
to  discourage  it  ahogether ;  but  all  will  agree,  that 
the  difRcUlties  attending  it,  if  any,  should  be  fairly 
stated,  and  that  those  who  engage  in  it,  should  tie 
enable  to  viCi  ^^  understandingly J' 

*^  Having  paid  some  attention  to  this  matter,  I 
will  give  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  and  cer- 
tainly have  no  wish  that  my  opinions  should  pass 
for  more  than  they  may  be  found  to  be  worth. 

"From  all  that  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  silk- 
culture  has  never  been  carried  on  extensively  and 
with  success  in  climates  where  the  cold  of  winter 
is  long  or  severe,  or  in  countries  that  are  not  well 
peopled.  In  China,  the  breeding  of  silk-wormsi 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  have  been  carried  on 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  at  this  lime,  employ  a 
considerable  part  of  the  crowded  population  of 
that  immense  empire.  It  has  long  since  been  ob- 
served, and  I  believe,  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no 
two  distinct  countries,  in  the  same  parallels  of  la- 
titude, resemble  each  other  more  in  climate,  thaa 
China  and  the  United  States.  In  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Staunton,  fiarrow,  and  other  travel- 
lers in  China,  I  was  struck  with  the  circumstance) 
that  in  going  from  north  to  south,  they  did  not 
find  the  cotton  plant  an  object  of  cultivation,  ull 
they  came  to  about  latitude  38,  and  then  only  on  a 
small  scale,  till  they  had  ffone  some  distance  fur- 
ther south ;  showing  a  strUcing  coincidence,  in  thia 
respect,  between  that  climate  and  ours.  The  cul- 
ture of  silk,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far 
to  the  north,  by  several  degrees  of  latitude.    In 

•  This  correspondent  was  Johu  Wickham,  esq.  The 
recent  death  of^this  poworful  reasoner  and  enlighteoed 
agriculturist,  permit3  bis  being  now  here  named  with- 
out impropriety. 
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Fraace,  from  all  I  can  learn,  and  I  have  taken 
some  pains  in  the  inquiry,  it  is  not  extended  fur- 
ther north  than  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  though  it 
has  been  attempted  in  Normandy,  and  other  more 
northern  parts  of  that  country.  In  Italy,  it  is  car- 
ried on  as  well  in  the  en  tensive  valley  of  the  Po, 
as  south  of  the  Appenines ;  but  this  fertile  region 
is  fenced  from  wintry  blasts  by  the  iofly  ramparts 
of  the  Alps,  for  its  whole  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  climate  is  much  more  temperate  in  winter 
than  ours,  and  the  length  of  summer  greater. 

<'If  a  mild  temperature  were  the  only  requisite  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  worm,  this  object  might  be 
attained  by  artiGcial  means ;  and,  with  due  atten- 
tion, the  proper  warmth  of  the  apartment  in  which 
they  were  hatched,  might  be  maintained  through 
the  cold  season,  at  the  proper  point,  though  not 
without  much  care  and  cost ;  but  the  worm  cannot 
exist  without  food  as  well  as  warmth,  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  green  leaves  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  sustenance.  Although  attemps  have  been 
made  to  substitute  other  vegetables,  I  believe  none 
have  been  found  to  succeed  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  mulberry,  some  varieties  of  which  are  said,  to 
be  much  preferable  toothers.  The  mulberry  being 
a  deciduous  tree,  can  afford  no  supply  of  food 
daring  the  cold  season,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  otner  trees  or  plants,  that  have  been  recom- 
mended as  substitutes.  It  is  true,  that  the  insect, 
while  in  the  egg,  or  in  the  chrysalis  state,  does  not 
consume  any;  and  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve 
the  e^  unnatched  during  the  winter  in  a  north- 
ern climate,  and  indeed,  it  must  be  so  to  a  certain 
degree,  or  tHe  culture  of  silk  would  fkil  entirety  in 
Connecticut,  fiut  on  the  other  hand,  its  want  of 
success  in  a  sofBclent  degree  to  make  it  an  object 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  the  climate  of  wliicn  is 
itiet  much  colder  than  ours — in  England,  where  it 
in  milder,  and  this  with  the  advantage  of  direct 
encouragement  from  the  pubHc  authorities,  by 
>high  premiums,  &c.  and  in  the  more  northern  part 
<of  France,  while  it  succeeds  further  south — leads 
«to  a  strong,  I  may  say  a  necessary  presumption, 
4hat  silk  cannot  be  produced  as  a  general  object  of 
^cultivation  in  the  northern  states,  or  even  so  far 
jiorth  as  Virginia.  You  will  readily  suppose  that 
4hese  views  are  not  original.  If  they  were,  their 
value  would  be  less.  They  are- the  result  of  infbr- 
.mation  that  I  have  collected  from  various  respect- 
able sources,  and  among  others,  fh>m  Young's 
travels  in  France,'  a  work  of  great  and  acknow- 
ledged merit,  whieh  Is  probably  in  your  possession, 
or  within  your  reach.  If  not,  you  may  find  it  re- 
printed in  Pinkerton's  VoFages,  &e.  In  chapter 
98d,  «  €f  the  culture  of  eWcin  France,'*  Pinker- 
ton,  vol.  4,  p.  569  to  580,  are  notes  on  the  ciilti- 
vMion  of  sillc  in  different  loealities,  generally  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  whole  might  take  up  too 
roach  space  in  your  Register,  but  if  you  can  f!mi 
room  for  the  passage  on  " Normandy, ^^  in  pajres 
571, 5T2,  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  he- 
ginning  at  page  577,  ''Zongvecfoc,"  &c.  both  you 
and  your  readers  will  find  a  detail  of  it  in  factf,  I 
<lmibt  not,  an  accurate  one,  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion,  and  a  course  of  clear  and  forcible  argument 
that  will  deserve  your  consideration,  and  1  think, 
satisfy  jrou,  that  silk  can  never  become  an  object 
of  general  cultivation.  For  myself^  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that  it  would  never  answer  on  n  large 
scale  in  our  climate,  even  if  the  wages  of  labor 
were  not  so  hi^h  as  they  now  are,  or. are  likely  to 
be,  lor  generations  to  eoroe^^ 


The  copy  of  *  Young's  Travels,'  io  our  ]^ 
sioo,  is  the  firet  edition,  2  vols.  8  vo.,  printed  in 
Dublin,  and  is  certainly  entire.  Yet  there  is  no 
such  chapter  as  that  above  referred  to ;  and  it  is 
only  very  reoeatly  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
find,  in  the  2nd  edition,  4to,  in  the  state  library, 
and  probably  the  only  copy  in  Virginia,  that  there 
%8  this  cliapter  on  silk-culture  therein,  and  also  sev* 
eral  others,  which  are  not  in  the  eariier  edition. 
Not  supposing  that  there  couki  be  so  strange  and 
unaccountable  a  defect  in  the  only  edition  then 
known,  we  had  inferred  that  our  correspondent, 
welUnfbrmed  as  he  was,  had  mistaken  for  Young's^ 
some  other  article  in  Pinkerton's  compilation,  by 
a  different  aathor.  Nor  could  we  find  that  com- 
pilation, until  very  recently.  The  chapter  which 
has  at  last  been  found,  has  been  re-published  in 
the  foregoing  pa^,  as  introductory  to  this  article. 
It  was  by  a  previous  publication  of  opinion  from 
the  pen  of  this  same  able  writer  whose  views 
we  have  just  presented,  on  the  climate  of  tlie 
United  Stales,  (see  pp.  599  to  504,  vol.  iv,  Far. 
Reg,)  that  we  were  first  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  fact  of  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
climate  of  China  and  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  difierence  of  both  from  the  climate  of  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  or  even  where  the 
mean  temperature  was  neariy  equal.  But  from 
the  same  premises,  in  which  we  acknowledge  him 
as  our  iostructer,  we  arrive  at  a  very  different  con* 
elusions  from  this  writer,  as  to  silk-culture  in  this 
country.  For  Arhile  showing  it  to  l>e  conducted 
imder  great  disadvantages  in  France,  he  infers 
that  of  course  it  must  be  much  worse  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  difierence  of 
climate,  we  derive  hope,  and  indeed  assurance,  of 
success  here,  from  the  very  facts  of  these  disadvan- 
tages of  France.  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion 
will  be  next  presented. 

IV.  7%«  pointe  of  resemblance  in  dimate  between 
C^ina  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  differ- 
enee  ifbo^  from  that  of  western  jSurope.  The 
circumstances  which  make  a  climate  faoorakie  or 
adverse  to  silk-culture. 

It  is  true  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Gurope 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  different  latitudes 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  neariy  the  same 
on  these  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  £u- 
ro|)ean  temperatare  is  more  equable  and  mild  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  much  nearer  than 
in  the  United  States.  Hence,  the  warmer  parte 
of  Europe,  as  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  are 
more  delightful  to  the  feelings,  and  less  hazardous 
to  health,  (under  like  circumstances  in  other  re* 
npects,)  than  any  region  of  this  country,  where 
the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  are  so  mudi  great- 
er.  Thif*  region  of  the  most  delightful  climate  ol 
Europe,  has  also  been  that  in  which  the  silk-cul- 
ture of  Christendom  is  exclusively  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  improvements  of  art,  and  with  the 
most  profitable  returns;  and  the  opinion  has  thence 
been  derived,  which  has  passed  without  denial 
or  even  doubt,  that  the  warm  and  mild  regi- 
ons of  £urope  had  the  best  climate  for  sllk-cul- 
ture  ;  and  that  the  l>est  climate  for  that  purpose  ia 
the  United  States,  must  be  far  less  favorable,  be« 
cause  more  variable,  and  more  cold.  It  is  this 
opinion  which  I  confidently  oppose  as  erroneous ; 
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and  which,  if  not  corrected,  must  continue  to  ope- 
rate as  the  most  powerful  discounigement  to  effort 
here.  But,  if  it  be  true,  and  ndniitted,  that  we 
actuHlIy  have  a  better  silk-climate  than  any  part 
ofEurope,  then  new  and  alsothestronffestinduce- 
menis  wilt  be  held  out  to  our  countrymen  to  com- 
pete with  Europe  in  a  contest  in  which  nature 
IS  our  ally. 

Great  as  are  the  transitions,  and  remote  as  are 
the  extremes  of  temperature,  felt  every  year  In 
Virginia,  and  however  unfavorable  they  may  be 
to  our  comfort,  or  even  to  health,  they  are  not  of 
the  kind  to  afipct  silk-culture  injuKousiy  to -half  the 
extent  that  is  done  by  the  smaller  variations  of  the 
milder  climate  ol  Europe.  This  seeming  contra- 
diction will  be  explained.  When  winter  has  once 
set  in,  and  vegetation  is  thereby  made  dormant, 
no  degree  of  cold  known  in  Vir^rinia  is  sufficient 
to  damage  the  most  tender  of  the  mulberry  tribe. 
And,  indeed,  the  severity  ofthe  colder  spells  serves 
as  a  sale-cruard  against  the  trees  (stimulated  as 
they  would  be  by  continued  warm  winter  weath- 
er,) putting  forth  leaves  with  the  first  impulse  of 
spring,  and  thereby  incurring  great  risk  of  the  too 
forwfird  leaves  being  nipped  by  late  spring  frosts. 
This  danger,  as  has  been  shown  on  the  authority 
of  Young,  nnd  as  may  be  gathered  from  every 
French  work  on  silk-cullure,  is  very  great  in  the 
milder  nnd  more  temperate  climate  of  France ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  operation  of  like 
causes,  that  the  same  danger,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, roust  also  belong  to  the  silk  rejrion  of  Italy. 
The  vicinity  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the  silk  re- 
gion of  these  countries  to  either  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  or  the  Appenines,  and  the  consequent 
/requent  exposure  to  piercing  cold  winds  cominSf 
from  fhesft  snow-capped  mountains,  must  much 
increuse  the  danger  of  late  pprinff,  or  summer 
Trosts.  On  this  account,  after  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  trees  have  started,  nnd  still  more  after 
the  silk -worm  eggs  have  been  harched,  a  sudden 
depression  of  temperature,  though  but  of  20  de- 
grees, yet  if  serving  to  cause  frost,  might  be  de- 
structive to  the  crop ;  when  a  variation  of  40  de- 
crees in  this  country  would,  in  comparison,  be 
harmless.  The  important  difference  in  the  two 
different  climates  is  this.  Moderate  as  may  be 
the  variations  in  Europe,  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer wilt  often  be  found  from  enough  above  the 
freezing  point  to  urge  vegetation  to  put  forth,  to 
aa  much  below  it  as  will  serve  to  kill  the  vegeta- 
tion so  produced.  Here,  with  far  greater  varia- 
tions and  extremes  of  temperature,  our  mildest 
winter  weather  is  too  cold,  or  the  warm  spells  of  too 
short  duration,  to  permit  the  mulberry  leaves  to 
ipring  prennaturely;  and  in  latter,  spring  nnd  pum- 
mftr,  there  is  no  weather  cold  enough  lo  hurt  them. 
The  winter  transitions  here  are  Mtween  mode- 
rately and  excessively  cold  weather;  those  of  sum- 
mer, from  moderately  to  excessively  warm.  But 
the  mean  temperature  ofthe  cold  season  is  low 
enouorh  to  keep  vegetative  life  suspended,  and 
therefore  safe ;  anl  the  temperature  of  the  warm 
Bcanon  is  always  high  enough  for  the  safety  ofthe 
mulberry  leaves  after  they  have  opened  and  be- 
gun to  grow.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
very  great  and  sudden  and  unpleasant  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  which  constitute  the  irreat  and  ac- 
kuowlcdged  defect  of  the  climate  of  Virginia,  are 
not  iacompatible  withenoagh  ofsteadvcold  wea- 
ther in  winter,  and  steady  warm  weather  in  sum- 
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raer,  to  make  a  far  better  silk -climate  than  that  of 
a  country  the  most  blessed  in  mild  and  regular 
temperature.  There  is  not  sufficieut  distinction 
usually  drawn  between  a  climate  being  considered 
warm  for  its  winter  or  its  summer  temperature. 
The  south  of  France  bears  in  safety  the  pome- 
granate, the  olivei  and  the  orange,  none  of  which 
can  grow  in  open  culture,  in  Virginia ;  and  hence 
it  would  be  supposed  that  the  lormer  region  is 
much  the  warmer.  But  it  is  the  mildness  o^  the 
winters,  which  prevents  their  being  killed  by  in- 
tense cold,  and  not  the  greater  or  more  regular 
heat  of  the  summers,  that  sustains  the  life  of  tnose 
trees.  And  it  is  not  warm  winters,  but  the  reverse, 
if  connected  with  warm  summers,  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  greatest  success  of  mulberry  and 
silk- culture. 

A  strong  support  to  the  position  just  stated  is 
presented  m  an  account  of  the  causes  of  failure  of 
the  silk  crop  in  the  department  of  Gard,  which 
reaches  to  the  Mediteranean,  and  is  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Languedoc,  and  in  the  warmest  and 
best  silk  region  of  France.  This  article  is  in  a 
French  periodical,  and  though  long  in  our  pos- 
session, had  not  been  read,  or  supposed  applicable 
and  useful  hero,  until  this  essay  had  been  written. 
A  translation  of  the  article  will  succeed  this;  and 
the  reader  will  there  find  fully  displayed  the  dis- 
advantages of  warm  weather  in  winter,  as  well 
asof  cou]  weather  in  spring  and  summer  after- 
wards. Admit  to  the  full  extent  the  intelligent 
author^s  proposition,  that  the  unusual  warmth  to 
which  the  eggs  were  exposed  in  winter  injured 
the  vitality  and  health  ollhe  worms,  and  that  the 
late  frosts  cut  off  the  supply  o(  food  froai  the  too 
eariy  hatched  worms — and  still  there  remains  a 
manifest  remote  or  earlier  cause  of  these  imme- 
diate cause?  of  failure,  vir. :  the  warm  weather  of 
winter  having  stimulated  and  forwarded  the  ve- 
irelation  of  the  mulberry  trecs^  so  as  to  expose  the 
leaves  to  be  killed  bv  the  late  spring  frosts  ailer- 
wards.  A  much  colder  winter  would  have  great- 
ly protected  the  trees,  by  keeping  vegetation  inac- 
tive, even  if  it  had  not  entirely  prevented  the 
evils  of  the  temperature  ofthe  succeeding  spring. 
And  both  a  cold  winter  and  a  hot  spring  and 
summer,  (or  the  usual  degrees  and  variations  of 
temperature  in  Virginia,)  would  have  been  a  cer- 
tain safe-guard  agamst  all  the  lopses  which  occur- 
red in  this,  the  warmest  part  of  France. 

The  vigorous  growth  ofthe  most  valuable  of  all 
grains,  Indian  corn,  may  serve  ^§  an  indication  of 
the  summer  climate  most  favorable  to  silk- worms. 
This  plant  requires  much  heat  of  summer,  and  of 
sufficient  duration  to  perfect  its  growth,  and  is 
not  affected  by  the  intense  cold  which  may  reign 
in  winter.  And  it  will  neither  flourish  nor  ripen 
in  a  climate  of  much  more  elevated  mean  tempe- 
rature, but  of  which  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter  are  less  remote.  Thus,  while  this 
grain  grows  in  the  highest  vigor  and  luxuriance, 
not  only  in  the  longer  summers  of  Virolnla,  but 
under  the  very  rigorous  climate  of  New  England, 
and  even  m  Canada,  where  the  winter  lasts  near- 
ly half  the  year,  yet  in  Europe  it  is  no  where 
so  productive,  not  even  in  the  olive  region ;  and 
cannot  be  raised  to  profit  where  the  mean  tempe- 
ra! u  re  is  much  warmer  than  that  of  Virginia.  Our 
cold  winters  are  merely  not  turtful  to  the  culture 
and  product  of  Indian  corn  ;  but  for  mulberry  and 
silk-culture  they  are  decidedly  and  greatly  advan- 
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tageou8.  By  artificial  cold,  we  may  guard  the 
egf^s  ofpilk-wornQB  from  hatching  too  soon  for  the 
full  supply  offood  ;  hut  it  is  only  a  natural  climate 
of  sufficient  rigor  in  winter  that  will  keep  back  the 
springing  of  the  mulberry  leaves,  long  enough  to 
avoid  such  spring  fi'osts  as  are  common  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  in  Lombardy.  From 
these  different  causes,  it  follows  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  mulberry  leaves  by  late  frosis,  which  is  a 
calamity  so  frequent  in  those  delightful  and  warm 
climates,  will  be  ol'  very  rare  occurrence  in  Vir- 
ginia. And,  to  extend  the  crround  of  remark,  it 
may  be  sa/ely  inferred  from  the  several  positions 
assumed,  (if  they  are  considered  as  maintained,) 
that  in  no  part  ol  the  United  States  is  the  rigor  of 
winter  any  obstacle  to  silk-culture,  unless  the  mul- 
berry trees  (while  vegetation  is  dormant)  are 
killed  or  injured  by  the  cold  ;  nor  the  long  duration 
of  winter  weather,  except  so  far  as  shortening  the 
time  for  growth,  and  let?eening  the  summer's  pro- 
duct, of  the  mulberry  leaves.  Neither  is  it  supposed 
that  in  the  most  southern  states  any  important  ob- 
stacles of  opposite  character  will  operate;  for 
though  the  mild  winters  there  will  hasten  vejreta- 
tion,  steady  warm  weather  succeeds  us  early  in 
proportion ;  and  the  summer  is  there  lontj  enough 
to  raise  several  successive  crops  of  worms,  and 
yet  pretermit  the  time  of  excessive  heat  which 
would  be  injurious  to  iheir  health. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
which  deserves  more  conpiiloralion  than  the  inci- 
dental notice  taken  of  it  above.  The  remarkable 
dilferences  of  tfriiper.iiuro  in  the  same  iHiiiudes, 
which  are  found  to  exiisf  on  the  opposite  coasts  oJ 
the  Atlantic,  are  also  found  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Thus  the  eastern  coasts, 
both  of  North  America  and  of  Asia,  are  much 
colder,  in  mean  temperature,  than  the  western 
coasts  of  both  continents  in  the  same  latitudes. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes ;  but  the 
efi'ects  are  known  to  be  as  just  stated.*  Hence,  it 
might  be  inferred,  in  the  absence  of  facts  for  evi- 
dence, that  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  both 
in  mean  temperature  and  in  extremes,  is  much 
more  like  that  of  the  same  latitudes  of  China, 
which  is  similarly  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
an  ocean,  thait  either  is  to  the  climate  of  any  part 
of  Europe ;  and  this  position  is  also  sustained  by 
unquestionable  facts.  This  conclusion  then,  to 
which  we  came  both  by  way  of  reasoning  and 
experience,  furnishes  additional  strength  to  my 
position,  that  the  climate  of  Virginia  is  better  for 
silk-culture  than  the  best  in  Europe.  For  in  Chi- 
na, though  with  less  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments ofart  or  science,  the  business  is  undoubt- 
edly conducted  with  more  success  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe  J  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  reasons  staled,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubled 
that  the  climate  of  China  is  among  the  best  for 
this  purpose. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  no  injury  to  the  growth 
and  product  of  mulberry  trees,  unless  it  is  so  se- 
vere as  to  kill  their  branches ;  and  that  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  Virginia,  even  for  the  most  tender 
kind,  nor  indeed  much  farther  north.    On  the  con- 


•  See  this  subject  treated  in  an  *£s9ay  on  the 
Climate  of  the  United  States,*  which  was  reviewed  at 
page  699,  vol.  iv,  Farmers'  Register.  This  essay, 
which  was  first  published  thirty  years  ago,  was  wnt- 
t«n  by  the  lats  John  Wickham,  esq. 


trary,  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter  is 
beneficial,  by  preserving  the  dormant  condition  of 
the  trees,  and  prevent mg  the  too  early  putting 
Ibrth  of  the  leaves,  and  their  consequent  exposure 
to  the  spring  frosts,  which  are  so  often  fatal  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  in  Lombardy,  after 
winters  so  mild  as  not  to  endanger  the  growth  of 
the  olive  and  the  orange  tree. 

Neither  does  the  severest  cold  of  our  winters 
affect  injuriously,  in  any  way,  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worms, or  the  labors  and  products  of  the  worms. 
Experience  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  expo- 
sure to  cold  much  below  the  freezing  point,  does 
not  affect  the  vitality  of  the  eggs ;  and  if  necessa- 
ry, it  is  easy  to  guard  them  from  severe  cold 
weather.  But  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
their  being  kept  at  a  low  temperature  through 
winter,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  as  it  retards 
their  hatching  in  spring  until  ihere  is  no  danger  of 
frost,  or  of  deficiency  of  mulberry  leaves,  their 
only  suitable  food. 

Thus  our  cold  winters  are  cither  beneficial  or 
harmless  to  both  mulberry  trees  and  to  silk- 
worms ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  proofs  that 
our  warm  suiumers  are  belter  for  both,  than  the 
cooler  temperature  of  the  summer  of  Europe. 

Another  well  known  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween this  country  and  western  Europe,  is  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  air  here;  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere is  even  more  injurious  to  silk-worms 
ihan  exposure  to  too  gif  at  a  degree  of  cold.  This 
crround  of  superiority  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  we 
arc  not  competent  to  estimate  the  amount  of  its 
value.*  The  moisture  of  the  air  of  England  and 
Ireland,  more  than  the  low  temperature,  has  made 
to  fail  the  efiorts  there  at  silk-culture. 

It  is  the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  prevalence  of  winds  charged  with  its  vapors, 
that  cause  the  greater  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  And  it  ia 
the  more  equable  temperature  of  the  ocean,  com- 
municated to  the  winds  sweeping  over  its  surface, 
which  serves  to  moderate  and  prevent  extremes 
both  of  heat  and  cold  in  those  countries.  For  this 
reason,  as  we  advance  eastward  in  Europe,  from 
the  Atlantic  towards  Asia,  though  keeping  on  the 
same  degree  of  latitude,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
places  successively  reached  are  more  and  more 
adapted  to  silk-culture,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
extremes  of  temperature  become  greater. 

Arthur  Young^e  practical  observations  on  the 
climate  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  regions  of 
different  vegetable  cultures,  as  marked  in  his  map 
of  the  former  country,  serve  admirably  to  sustain 
these  views;  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
reasoned  thus  from  his  own  observations  and  facts. 
His  division  of  France  into  the  three  agricultural 
regions  described  above,  was  not  made  according 
to  any  theory,  or  philosophical  speculation,  but  by 
his  observing  and  noting,  with  the  practised  eye 
of  a  farmer,  in  travelling  across  the  Kingdom  re- 
peatedly, and  in  various  routes,  the  places  where 
each  kind  of  culture  began,  flourished,  diminished, 
and  finally  ceased.    Thus,  the  region  over  which 


*  G.  B.  Smith,  est}.,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  this  subject,  in  his  remarks  in  the  Balti- 
more silk  convention,  (published  since  this  piece  was 
written,)  attaches  so  much  importance  to  tne  greater 
dryness  of  the  air  of  this  country,  that  he  deems  that 
alone  sufficient  to  eive  to  silk-culture  here  superior 
profit!  over  that  of  Europe.    Set  p.  8S,  ^ol.  vu,  F.  R. 
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mulberries  were  ^enera%  cultivated,  (not  regard- 
ing exceptions  to  the  general  rule,)  showed  to  him 
where  silk  was  deemed  profitable ;  where  wine 
was  a  common  product,  showed  the  region  in 
which  the  vine  flourished  ;  and  where  neiihcr  of 
these  were  common,  he  inferred  that  the  climate 
forbade  them  both.  According  to  such  observa- 
tions, he  has  drawn  straight  lines  across  the  map 
of  Franee,  separating  wliat  he  calls  the  southern, 
central,  and  northern  regions.  But  instead  of' 
these  lines  running,  as  perhaps  would  be  supposed 
by  most  persons,  nearly  from  west  to  east,  their 
average  direction  is  about  north-eastward.  Thus, 
the  line  drawn  to  show  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  oUve  and  mulberry  region,  thouffh  but  short, 
has  its  eastern  extremity  more  than  2^  degrees  ol' 
latitude  more  to  the  north  than  its  western  ex- 
tremity. 

For  these  reasons  also,  principally,  if  not  entire- 
ly, the  climate  of  Piedmont  and  Lotnbardy  is  very 
6r  better  than  that  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
JDauphiny  and  Provence,  in  France,  lying  inime- 
diateljr  westward,  and  within  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude;  and  proceeding  still  farther  westward, 
towards  the  ocean,  Gascony,  though  more  to  the 
south  than  Piedmont,  is  found  without  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  silk-culture,  and  unfit  for  that  in- 
dustry, as  was  then  supposed  by  its  cultivators. 

Since  Young  wrote,  great  and  valuable  im- 
provements in  silk-culture  have  been  made,  by 
Dandoloand  Bonalbusin  Italy,  Camille-Beauvais, 
Carrier,  and  otheps  in  France,  by  which,  and  es- 
pecially by  substituting  artificial  for  natural  tem- 
perature, the  business  has  been  successfully  ex- 
tended into  regions  formerly  deemed  much  too 
cold  and  adverse.  But  though  we  highly  appre- 
ciate these  discoveries  and  labors,  and  have  sreat 
confidence  in  the  superior  profit  of  the  artificial 
sysienii  still  it  is  not  this  improved  condition  of 
silk-culture  that  shows  the  natural  fitness  of  cli- 
mate. It  is  therefore  that  the  limits  of  the  silk 
region,  and  the  profits  of  the  culture,  as  consider- 
ed fifty  years  ago,  furnish  a  far  more  correct  indi- 
cation oC  climate,  than  the  greatly  improved  and 
■till  improving  labors  of  the  present  time. 

If  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  climate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  superior  to  that  of  southern  Europe 
for  silk-culture,  then  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  fact,  which  so  many  diflerent  per- 
sons have  asserted,  that  the  silk  produced  in  this 
country  is  decidedly  superior  in  quality  to  that  im- 
ported Jrom  Europe,  Arthur  Young  reports  that 
the  French  silk  then  manufactured  at  Lyons,  was 
lower  in  price  by  one-third,  on  account  of  its  infe- 
rior qual:ty,  to  the  raw  silk  imported,  (mostly  from 
Italy  it  may  be  presumed,)*  and  if  such  a  vast  dif- 
ference be  caused  there  by  climate,  we  may  well  at- 
tribute to  that  cause  the  admitted  superiority  of  the 
■mail  quantity  ofsilk  produced  in  the  United  States; 
and  believe  that  the  effect,  like  the  cuuse,  will  be 
permanent, 

T.  Early  attempts  at  silk-culture  in    Plrginia, 
and  causes  of  their  failure. 

We  will  now  b:o  back  to  the  eariiest  attempts  to 
iairoduce  silk-culture  into  Virginia;  and  show  the 
causes  which  induced  the  efforts,  and  those  which 
brought  total  disappointment  nnd  failure. 

It  was  to  the  favorable  opimon  of  silk-cullura 


•  See  last  article  of  this  No.,  page  189. 


held  by  James  I.  of  England,  and  his  urgent  re- 
commendation, that  was  owing  the  earliest  legis- 
lation in  Virginia  for  its  encouragement,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  policy  which  was  adopted 
so  early  by  the  colonial  legislature,  and  adhered 
to  so  long  with  no  good  efTect.* 

The  eariiest  legislation  by  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, or  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Virginia,  was  in  1621,  filleen  years  only  after  the 
first  landing  at  Jamestown ;  and  two  of  the 
acts  of  this  first  assembly  were  designed  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  encouraging  silk-culture,  which 
still  eariier  had  been  urged  on  the  colony  by  the 
advice  and  instructions  of  the  king.  One  of  these 
acts  required  that  the  iiatii'e  mulberry  trees  should 
be  preserved,  when  cutting  down  the  other  forest 
growth  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  object  of  the  other 
was  to  induce  and  compel  the  planting  of  others, 
for  feeding  silk-worms.  These,  with  the  many 
subsequent  enactments  for  this  purpose,  or  on  this 
subject,  have  been  recently  republished,  or  the 
purport  staled,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmer's 
Register,  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred, 
for  the  details.!  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that 
for  half  a  century  it  continued  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  colonial  assembly,  and  the  frequent  subject  of 
legislation,  to  compel  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silk. 

But  all  these  many  and  long  continued  efforts 
were  fruifleps.  Silk  never  became  a  qotable  pro- 
duct of  the  colony,  nor  have  we  any  account  of  its 
having  been  exported  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
save  the  tradition  that  Charies  II.  had  worn  a  ro&e 
of  Virginian  silk.  The  planting  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  however,  had  been  very  generally 
extendeiJ.  One  individual  had  70,000  trees  grow- 
ing, for  which  he  claimed  and  received  the  boun- 
ty previously  offered  by  the  colonial  government. 
But  still  no  silk  appears  to  have  been  made,  at 
least  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  noted  as  a 
commodity  of  trade;  and  the  only  evidence  of  the 
encouragement  so  long  ofiered  for  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  now  remains  visible,  is  presented 
by  the  numerous  while  mulberry  trees,  tne  proge- 
ny of  the  parent  stock  formerly  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, and  which  are  thickly  set,  and  growing  like 
native  plants,  on  all  the  uncultivated  spots  (and 
especially  where  the  soil  is  calcareous,)  of  the 
banks  of  James  and  York  rivers. 

This  total  failure  of  efforts  so  long  and  steadily 
persevered  in  by  government,  may  seem  at  first 
view  as  showing  conclusively  that  Virginia  is  al- 
together unfit  for  profitable  silk-culture,  and  that 
the  many  efforts  just  now  commencing  by  private 
individuals,  will  have  no  better  reswits.  This 
conclusion  would  be  incorrectly  deduced ;  and  it 
is  important  to  the  well  and  viijorously  conducting 
of  this  new  branch  of  industry,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Virginia,   therein   involved,  that  correct 

*  The  g^reat  partiality  of  James  for  silken  apparel, 
and  its  great  scarcity  and  hi*;h  prico,  are  exemplified 
in  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  monarch.  While  he 
was  king  of  Scotland  only,  and  being  about  to  admit 
to  a  first  audience  the  English  ambassador,  he  wrote  a 
letter  (which  is  still  preserved)  to  his  subj'.ct  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  to  request  the  loan  of  a  pair  ofsilk  stock- 
ings for  the  occasion  ;  •*for"  he  adds,  to  enforce  his 
request,  **you  would  not,  sure,  that  your  king  should 
appear  like  a  scrub  before  strangers.** 

t  See  notices  on  extracts  of  the  oldest  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia in  regard  to  silk-culture,  at  pp.  621,  712,  714, 
716,  717,  of  vol.  vi,  Farmeri*  Register. 
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views  should  be  entertained  as  to  the  great  differ- 
ence of  circumstances,  formerly  and  now,  by 
which,  measures  which  are  urgently  invited  at 
this  time,  by  iisducements  stronger  than  any  for- 
mer legislative  control  or  bounty,  (however  bene- 
ficial such  aid  might  be)  were  then  forbidden,  or 
rendered  inoperative,  by  obstacles  still  stronger. 

Since  the  modern  improvements  in  managing 
silk-worms  by  arlificinl  and  regulated  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  have  been  made  known,  it 
may  be  pronounced  that  every  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently friendly  to  the  growth  and  health  of  silk- 
worms, provided  their  peculiar  food  can  be  pro- 
duced plentifully  and  cheaply  enough.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer,  whether  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  climate  is  mild  and  warm  enough  for  the 
health  of  the  silk- worm  ;  but  whether  the  soil  and 
climate  are  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  and 
regular  supply  of  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  that  land  for  the  growth,  and  labor  to  gather 
the  leaves  and  to  lend  the  silk-worms,  can  be  also 
afforded  cheaply.  Even  as  to  the  natural  climate 
and  weather,  without  resorting  to  the  easily  avail- 
able artificial  safeguards  against  inclement  spells, 
there  are  few  regions  better  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  silk-worm,  than  all  of  the  lower  and  central 
parts  of  Virginia ;  and  better  suited  is  our  climate 
than  that  of  any  of  the  more  northern  states,  and 
very  iiir  more  so  than  in  Connecticut,  where  silk 
has  been  successfully  raised  and  manufactured,  in 
families,  for  more  than  60  yeare,  without  the 
benefit  of  artificial  temperature,  or  any  other  of 
the  new  and  great  improvements  in  the  culture 
and  management.  All  fears  of  the  climate  being 
unlavorable,  then,  may  be  dismissed  from  our 
minds'.  Of  course,  it  was  not  any  defect  of  cli- 
mate that  prevented  the  success  of  the  govern- 
ment formerly  in  the  attempts  to  establish  silk- 
culture. 

But  there  were  much  greater  obstacles;  and 
such  as  would  have  been  insuperable,  even  if  le- 
gislation for  encouragement  or  compulsion,  had 
been  directed  as  wisely,  as  in  fact  it  was  unwisely. 

It  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  old  laws  that  it 
was  not  more  the  care  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage the  raising  of  silk,  than  of  Indian  corn, 
and  other  staple  products,  necessary  for  the  food 
of  the  cultivators  themselves.  But  for  the  strong- 
er compulsion  of  the  danger  of  starvation,  the 
legislative  encouragements  to  plant  corn,  and  t^ar 
live-stock,  would  perhaps,  have  been  of  as  little 
efiect  as  the  encouragment  of  silk-culture.  Du- 
ring all  thoee  early  times,  and  long  afterwards, 
considerations  of  profit,  or  the  prejudices  formed 
by  old  habits,  induced  the  colonists  to  cultivate  to- 
bacco for  sale  in  preference  to  every  other  product 
of  agriculture.  This  alone  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  counteract  all  the  ill-timed  and 
ill-directed  measures  of  government  to  induce  the 
undertakinff  the  new  and  untried  production  of 
silk.  But  besides  this  sufficient  reason,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  in  other  respects  were 
then  as  unpropitious  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  silk-culture,  as  they  are  now  the  reverse. 
These  circumstances  will  be  now  briefly  enu- 
merated. 

Besides  mild  and  warm  summers,  (if  artificial 
heat  is  not  regularly  employed,)  and  besides 
the  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  mulberry 
leaves,  there  are  also  several  other  conditions  ne- 
ceisary  for  the  Bupcessfui  production  of  silk;  as  a 


crop  for  market,  and  still  more  for  exportaiioiu 
These  are,  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor,  and  either 
a  sure  market  at  hand  for  the  cocoons,  or  raw  silk, 
or  manufacturing  establishments  connected  with 
the  cultivation,  to  weave  the  material  for  exporta- 
tion to  remote  markets.  The  slightest  considera- 
tion will  show  at  once  that  all  of  these  necessary 
elements  of  successful  culture  were  deficient  du- 
ring the  whole  time  vvhftn  it  was  so  strongly  urged 
by  the  laws  alone.  Labor  was  scarce,  ana  great- 
ly wanting  for  the  demands  of  what  weie  consi- 
dered pursuits  far  more  profitable  than  silk-raising. 
Land,  it  is  true,  cost  almost  nothing  in  money- 
prices  ;  but  to  clear  off'  its  heavy  forest  growth, 
with  very  costly  labor,  made  the  real  price  of  land 
very  high ;  jgst,  as  now,  an  emigrant  to  the  west 
may  buy  rich  forest  land  for  $2  the  acre,  and  yet 
pay  for  it,  in  the  cost  of  clearing  and  bringing  into 
tillage,  more  than  the  price  of  the  beet  and-richest 
farms  on  James  River.  For  the  raw  products  of 
silk-culture  there  was  no  near  or  sure  demand ; 
and  the  condition  of  a  young  colony  was  altoge- 
ther adverse  to  the  establishments  of  filatures,  and 
manufactories  of  silk  fabrics.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  the  comparatively  feeble  aids 
and  inducements  offiered  by  government  were 
without  effect. 

VI.  The  peculiar  circumatancea  xohick  now  invitt 
aiUe- culture  in  Virginia, 

Now  let  us  consider  the  present  condition  of 
Virginia  as  calculated  either  to  invite,  or  to  dis- 
courage, new  exertions  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
silk,  in  addition  to  the  climate,  of  which  enough 
has  been  already  said. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  production  known  by 
sufficient  experience  to  be  profitable  any  where  in 
the  United  States'?  This  question  is  satisfactori- 
ly answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  long  conti- 
nued labors  of  the  many  siik-culturists  in  (be  far 
worse  climate  of  Connecticut,  on  lands  far  more 
dear  than  ours,  and  labor  more  valuable  for  other 
uses,  than  we  have  to  furnish.  Where  a  com- 
munity of  industrious  and  intelligent  people  have 
persevered  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  of  labor,  without  intermission,  or 
doubt  of  the  value  of  their  returns,  there  can  re- 
main no  question  that  their  profits  are  not  ideal. 

If,  then,  silk-culture,  can  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted under  the  inhospitable  sky  of  New  Eng- 
land, surely  it  can  be  done  in  Virginia  much  bet- 
ter, with  facilities  merely  equal  in  other  respects. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  manifest  superiority  m  cli- 
mate, we  possess  in  Virginia  other  great  induce- 
ments to  undertake  the  business,  in  the  present 
depressed  price  of  our  lands,  and  the  low  cost  of 
the  labor  of  young  or  infirm  slaves,  who  must  be 
maintained  at  the  same  expense  whether  so  em- 
ploved,  or  idle  and  totally  unproductive,  as  some 
such  are  on  almost  every  farm  in  Virginia,  and 
who  yet  could  well  discharge  the  light  and  easy 
labors  of  feeding  and  managing  silk-worms. 
From  this  one  source  of  labor,  already  fully  paid 
for  and  supported,  and  now  altogether  profitless 
even  when  not  totally  idle,  enough  operatives 
might  be  drawn,  in  Virginia  alone,  to  produce  an- 
nually millions  of  dollars  worth  of  silk.  And 
there  is  another  source  from  which  nearly  as 
much  might  be  obtained — the  many  destitute  but 
respectable  white  females,  who  either  suffer  from 
vtrant,  notwithstanding  their  daily  and  unceasing 
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toil,  or  live,  as  wretchedly,  dependent  on  the  cold 
chanty  of  their  friends.  The  winding  or  reeling 
of  (he  silk  from  the  cocoons  would  furnish  much 
profitable  employment  for  intelligent  and  skilful 
females  ;  and  some  of  the  varied  services  of  the 
cocooory  would  suit  even  the  most  feeble  physical 
or  mental  powers.    Thus,  besides  the  benefit  of 

Sin  to  private  individuals,  the  introduction  of  this 
siness  is  likely  to  aid  greatly  the  public  interest, 
and  also  the  cause  of  benevolence. 

The  low  price  of  lands  in  Virginia,  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  mania  for  emigration  to  the  west,  is 
an  enormous  evil.  But  still,  as  the  evil  exists, 
and  has  wrought  its  worst  injuries,  it  is  right  to 
estimate  its  vtuue,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  as  an 
element  of  the  necessary  investment  of  a  silk  cul- 
turist.  Land  here,  which  though  poor,  is  easily 
improveable  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
mulberry  trees,  may  be  bought  at  from  less  than 
92,  to  $5  per  acre.  At  the  north,  land  far  less 
productive  for  that  growth,  and  more  difficult  or 
costly  to  enrich,  would  perhaps  cost  8^  at  least ; 
and  the  European  culturist  could  not  be  as  well 
provided  at  a  cost  less  than  9^00  the  acre.  Thus 
the  landed  part  of  the  capital  necessary  to  produce 
a  certain  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  in  Virginia, 
would  be,  (even  at  (5  the  acre,)  only  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  the  same  item  of  expense  in  the 
northern  states,  and  one-fortieth  of  the  same  in 
Europe.  Skilful  and  trustworthy  superintendents 
would,  of  course,  be  more  difficult  to  beobtained'at 
first,  and  therefore,  would  cost  more  here ;  and  ex- 
perience, too,  must  always  be  paid  for,  by  losses  or 
otherwise,  in  every  new  business.  Nevertheless, 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  Virginia  are  so  great, 
that  the  combined  expenses  of  the  culture  cannot 
be  reaaonably  expected  to  be  greater  here  for  the 
first  few  years,  nor  as  great  thereafler.  But  this 
estimate  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  equal  in- 
dustry^ and  economy  are  brought  into  operation. 
This  is  manifestly  necessary  m  eveiy  business; 
and  without  proper  industy  and  economy  being 
used  by  us,  our  northern  brethren  will  have  greater 
advantage,  from  their  usual  and  admirable  exercise 
of  these  requisites  for  success  in  any  business, 
than  we  shall  find  in  our  better  climate  and  cheap- 
er land  and  labor. 

The  kind  of  labor  required  for  silk-culture  is  just 
such  as  every  poor-house  would  furnish,  more  or 
leas  o(  from  those  who  are  now  altogether  expen- 
sive and  worthless  paupers.  It  was  with  these 
views,  added  to  the  unusually  good  arrangements 
of  the  Petersburg  poor-house,  that  we  urged,  in 
vain,  on  this  community  several  years  a^,  the 
aodertaking  of  silk-culture  at  that  establisnment. 
Though  the  time  has  passed  for  the  measure  to 
produoe  8^}000  clear  gain,  as  the  adoption  of 
that  recommendation  then  would  have  done,  by 
profiting  by  the  subsequent  rage  for  buying  Chi- 
nese mulberry  plants,  still,  for  the  regular  and  fair 
letams  of  the  business,  the  present  time  is  much 
more  propitious  than  the  former,  because  there  is 
more  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  better  means 
available.  The  magistracy  of  Petersburg  could 
not  adopt  any  measure  at  so  little  cost  as  this, 
which  would  redound  so  much  to  the  credit  and 
profit  of  their  town,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their 
cooDtry  at  large. 

Another  very  great  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  the 
eastern  part  of  Virginia,  in  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  marl ;  which  advantage  is  also  pos- 


sessed by  every  other  place  where  lime  is  easily 
available.  Though  the  mulberry  tree  wil!  grow 
profitably  on  very  poor  and  mean  land,  still  hs  most 
choice  position  is  on  highly  calcareous  soil.  No 
careful  observer  can  doubt  as  to  this  strong  pre- 
ference of  the  mulberry  tribe  for  calcareous  soil, 
and  the  more  luxuriant  growth  thereon. 

• 

VII.  Benefits  and  facilities  to  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  the  moms  multicaulis. 

But  besides  the  advantages  peculiar  to  Virginia, 
for  prosecuting  silk-culture,  there  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one  which  is  common  to  the  union,  and  wUI 
ultimately  be  common  to  the  whole  silk-growing 
worid.  This  is  the  possession  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered and  probably  but  newly  produced,  variety 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  called  morus  multicaulis.  It 
is  not  the  high  market  value  of  this  plant,  in  mere 
speculation  and  trade,  that  is  here  meant.  7%tt 
cannot  last  long ;  and  Indeed  that  factitious  value 
will  be  reduced  to  rwthingf  and  prove  as  empty  as 
any  other  bubble  blown  up  by  speculation,  unless 
the  plants  are  put  to  their  proper  use.  The  real 
value  of  this  variety  for  the  better  and  more  pro- 
fitable feeding  of  silk- worms,  will  prove  great  to 
every  culturist  of  silk ;  and  this  will  be  increased, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  with  the  necessary 
decfme  of  the  enormous  speculative  valuation  and 
prices.  The  superior  real  or  feeding  value  of  this 
variety  is  founded  upon  the  foflowing  several  f)eca- 
liar  qualities : 

Ist.  The  remarkable  facility  of  its  propagation, 
and  rapid  growth,  by  which  the  young  silk-cultu- 
rist  may  begin  to  feed  the  worms  in  the  first  sum-> 
mer  af\er  planting,  and  have  his  trees  in  a  highly 
productive  state  m  the  second  season;  whereas 
the  leaves  of  the  most  approved  of  the  other  kinds, 
heretotere  generally  used,  cannot  be  safely  plucked 
before  the  trees  are  five  years  old. 

2ndly.  The  greater  ease  of  gathering  the  leaves, 
owing  to  their  large  size,  and  the  small  height  of 
the  trees  from  which  they  are  plucked  ;  which  cir- 
cumstances together  serve  to  save  more  than  three-* 
fourths  of  this  heaviest  part  of  the  labor. 

Srdly.  The  more  nutritious  quality  of  the  leaves, 
by  which  not  only  a  less  quantity  will  serve  for  the 
food  of  a  given  number  of  silk-worms,  but  also, 
owing  to  their  more  complete  consumption,  there 
will  remain  less  of  refuse  matter  to  be  removed. 

4th.  The  superiority  of  the  silk  produced  from 
leaves  of  this  mulberry  to  those  of  any  other  kind, 
which  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  accurate 
experiments. 

These  superior  advantages  amount  to  so  much 
value,  that  the  use  of  this  plant  migiit  well  make 
silk-culture  profitable  in  a  country  in  which  it 
would  be  otherwise  a  losing  business.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  for  some  years  to  come,  at 
least,  will  have  almost  the  sole  possession  and 
use  of  this  tree ;  and  even  when  the  older  cultu- 
rists  of  Europe  shall  slowly  admit  its  superiority, 
and  obtain  its  full  use,  still  the  advantages  will  not 
the  less  attend  silk-culture  in  general,  by  their  be- 
ing more  widely  difiosed.  Though  operating  to 
far  less  extent  and  profit,  still  the  efiect  of  the  gen- 
eral adoption  and  use  of  this  tree  by  silk-culturists 
throughout  the  worid,  will  be  like  a  similar  exten- 
sion of  Whitney's  cotton  gin  to  all  cotton  culta- 
rists ;  serving  to  benefit  every  one  so  much,  and 
so  much  to  extend  the  market  for  all,  that  the  loss 
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of  the  advantage  of  its  monopoly  by  one,  could 
scarcely  be  perceived  or  estimated. 

The  first  known  plant  of  this  variety,  was 
brought  to  France  from  the  Philippine  islands,  by 
Perotiel,  a  French  botanist.  It  has  since  been 
called  the  Chinese  mulberry;  and  seme  of  those 
who  have  attributed  to  it  every  possible  virtue, 
and  falsely  as  often  as  truly,  have  asserted  that 
this  is  the  kind  in  general  use  in  China;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  they  have  ascribed  the  superi- 
ority of  Chinese  siik  and  silk-culture.  But  there 
can* be  no  ground  for  this  supposition  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  single  plant  of 
this  kincl  in  the  vast  empire  of  China.  It  is  a 
seedling  variety,  different  from  its-  own  parent 
stock,  and  incapable  of  reproducing  its  own  kind 
by  its  seeds.  This  being  the  case,  its  origin  may 
as  well  be  recent  as  ancient,  and  the  plant  which 
Perottet  brought  from  the  Philippines,  and  which, 
by  its  peculiar  appearance,  attracted  his  notice, 
without  his  reporting  or  probably  suspecting  its 
value,  possibly,  mignt  have  been  the  only  indi- 
vidual then  existing  in  the  world.  Ifj  as  has  been 
asserted,  this  was  the  kind  of  mulberry  tree  in 
general  use  in  China,  it  is  impossible  that  its  pecu- 
Rar  appearance,  so  different  from  any  known  in 
Europe,  should  not  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  missionary,  or  some  other  of  the  lew,  but 
intelligent  and  observant  travellers  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  passing  through  that  great  coun- 
try, and  who  have  published  their  observations. 
In  addition,  the  compilation  of  extracts  from  Chi- 
nese works,  before  referred  to,  though  describing 
several  kinds  of  mulberry  trees,  does  not  speak  of 
one  which  can  be  confounded  with  the  morus 
multlcaulis. 

To  conclude,  f  f  the  facts,  which  have  been 
stated,  and  the  arguments  founded  on  them,  are 
both  correct,  then  there  can  be  but  little  ground 
for  doubt  or  question  of  this  important  general  de- 
duction— that  the  combined  advantages  for  silk- 
eulture  now  possessed  by  Virginia,  are  superior  to 
those  of  most  of  the  successful  silk-growing  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  inferior  to  few,  if  indeed  to 
any. 


ON  THB  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  OF  THE  CROP 
OF  COCOONS,  IN  1834,  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  OARD.*^ 

Trannlirtad  for  Uio  Farmera'  Regifter  from  the  Annales  de  I 'Ag- 
riculture Francaiso. 

The  cocoons  have  generally  failed  this  year  in 
the  anvndissement  of  Alais,  (in  Gard,)  which 
furnishes  a  large  quantity,  and  of  the  best  qualify  ; 
they  have  succeeded  no  better  in  the  other  parts 
of  our  department,  and  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. The  deficiency  of  this  crop  is  so  much  the 
more  severely  felt,  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  only  one  that  brinies  us  in  any  money. 

The  silk-culturists  of  Cevennes  have  great  rep- 
utation, which  they  deserve  by  the  labors  they 
l^rform,  and  their  attentions  and  watchfulness. 
But  the  greater  number  of  them  are  opposed  to 
any  change  of  their  routine  ;  they  all  continue  to 

•  The  departtneot  of  Gard  is  one  among  the  most 
■oathern  in  the  olive,  or  the  best  silk  region  of  France. 
It  extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  western  month 
of  the  Rhoae.>-£D.  F.  R. 


do  what  they  have  always  done,  or  seen  done,  al- 
though they  are  in  different  localities,  and  al- 
though the  temperature  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Thus  the  most  skilful  culturists  fail  sometimes. 
Either  a  laboratory  badly  situated,  badly  venti- 
lated, the  continuance  of  rain  when  leaves  have 
not  been  provided  in  advance,  or  other  causes,  oc- 
casion diseases  of  the  silk-worms,  and  may  cause 
the  failure  of  a  particular  stock.  But  this  year, 
the  evil  has  been  general,  and  of  course  there 
must  have  been  a  common  cause. 

The  fras8erie,  [gros]  or  yellovys,  prevailed  ge- 
nerally in  this  rctrion.  Very  few  proprietors  have 
been  spare  i  by  this  plague,  which  has  occasioned 
enormous  losses.  Those  culturists  who  have  had 
half  a  crop  of  cocoons  considered  themselves  for- 
tunate. 

Some  persons  attribute  this  disease  to  the  [late] 
white  frosts,  which  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  trees.  They  say  that  the  second  putting 
forth  of  leaves,  called  aftermath,  is  less  suitable 
for  the  food  of  silk- worms.  I  cannot  admit  this 
explanation. 

When  the  mulberry  trees,  stripped  of  their 
leaves  in  May  and  June,  and  the  branches  pruned 
or  lopped  the  following  months,  shoot  out  a  second 
time,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  kind  of  af- 
termath is  of  inferior  quality;  that  the  tree  ex- 
hausts itself  by  the  leafing  process,  so  forced  by 
our  industry ;  and  that  the  sap  is  less  elaborated, 
and  in  great  part  has  exuded  from  the  numerous 
wounds  of  the  branches  made  by  both  the  gather- 
ers and  pruners. 

But  when,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  the 
frost  affects  the  young  buds,  often  it  is  but  their 
outer  envelopes  which  are  blasted ;  and  even  if 
entirely  killed,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
other  buds  come  out  in  a  few  days.  If  other  frosts 
still  follow,  as  in  this  year,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
evil ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  nature,  I  beheve,  and 
costs  less  of  vegetative  force,  to  produce  a  new 
shoot  at  this  season,  than  to  again  cover  the  tree 
with  leaves  after  it  has  been  stripped  and  pruned. 

It  is  certain  that  after  late  fi-osts,  the  trees  fur- 
nish fewer  and  smaller  leaves,  and  that  the  total 
weight  of  those  produced  by  a  tree  may  be  less 
by  a  third,  or  even  by  a  lialf.  But  their  constitu- 
ent principles  are  the  same  with  those  spared  by 
the  frost.  The  water,  ttie  cum  or  resinous  princi- 
ple, the  green  fecula,  the  fibrous  residue,  are  in 
the  same  proportions,  in  either  case,  if  the  trees 
are  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  soil  and  ex- 
posure. The  insoluble  residue  only  is  in  smaller 
proportion  in  the  young  leaves. 

I  will  add,  to  sustain  my  opinion,  that  some 
reariiigrs  of  silk-worms  upon  the  leaves  called  af- 
termuth  have  succeeded,  while  some  others  made 
on  leaves  which  had  escaped  the  frosts,  have  fail- 
ed. £very  one  has  observed  this,  as  well  as 
myself. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ill  success  of  the  silk- 
worms was  owing  to  the  wintering  of  the  eggs, 
and  to  the  variations  of  the  temperature  during  the 
hatching.  1  do  not  yet  pronounce  as  to  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disease  (the  yellows;)  1  propose  to 
make,  next  year,  some  experiments  to  determine 
the  point. 

The  yellows  does  not  manifest  itself  but  little 
until  the  thira  moulting;  but  the gras,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  the  principle  of  the  other,  appeaiv 
from  the  begining  of  the  feeding.    And  since. 
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this  year,  all  the  laboratories  were  affected,  and 
at  each  moulting  the  evil  increased,  and  this  dis- 
temper reigned  throughout,  it  must  be,  as  I  snid 
beibre.  that  the  cause  must  be  common  to  the 
whole  country.  I  find  such  a  cause  in  (he  tem- 
perature which  we  have  experienced,  and  of  which 
I  am  about  to  submit  some  details. 

The  winter  of  1833  '4  was  warmer  than  any 
has  been  for  many  years,  as  is  established  by  me- 
teorological observations  kept  by  my  father  from 
1802,  and  since  continued  by  myself.  The  ther- 
mometer rarely  sunk  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,* 
[zero  of  cent,  or  82  Fahr.] ;  and  two  mornings 
ooJy,  February  Ist.  and  2nd.,  the  thermometer 
was  at  5  below  zero,  [23  Fahr.]  It  rose  many 
times  as  high  as  14  and  15  degrees  [28  and  29 
Fahr.]  in  December,  January,  and  February. 
We  have  had  delightful  and  very  hot  days  for 
days  of  winter. 
The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  ihb  season,  =:  -|-  9°.  98  cent.  [60  Fahr.] 
The  mean  tempeia- 

ture  of  Decern  her,  =  -f  9°.  85  [50  F.  nearly.] 
"  January,  =: -f  8°.  75  [48  Fahr.] 
"  February,  =  +  8«>.  80  [48  Fahr.] 
"      March,       =z -f.  10^.  60         [51  Fahr.] 

It  has  frozen  three  times  in  January,  five  times 
in  February,  three  times  in  March,  but  slightly. 
The  first  ti'eeze  took  place  on  January  21sr. 
The  lowest  point  of  the  thermometer  in  open  air 
was  4-  3^  [37^  Fahr.]  The  thickest  ice  that  I 
observed  in  the  fields,  February  1st,  was  only  10 
millimetres  [about  half  a  line,  or  one  25(h  part  of 
an  inct),]  in  thickness. 

Rains  tell  but  five  times  in  January  and  once  in 
February;  which  produced  but  71  millimetres  of 
water,  [27  hundredths  of  an  inch.]  In  average 
years,  there  falls  four  times  as  much  in  winter. 

There  has  fallen  no  snow  on  the  plains ;  and  the 
soow  which  covered  Aigonal  and  Lozerethis  win- 
ter, and  served  to  increase  the  coldness  of  the 
winds  which  pass  over  these  mountains,  remained 
00  them  for  a  shorter  time  than  in  common  years. 

The  field  labors,  and  vegetation,  were  advanced 
more  than  ordinarily.  Some  culturists,  seeing  the 
bods  oV  the  mulberry  trees  about  to  open,  put  the 
e^Q^  to  hatch  fifteen  days  earlier  than  other  years. 
Some  worms  had  been  hatched  when,  from  the 
16th  to  23rd  of  March,  severe  white  frosts  killed 
the  leaves  in  many  cantons.  It  was  necessary  to 
throw  away  the  worms,  and  to  procure  new  eggs, 
which  were  very  dear.  The  end  of  March  and 
begining  of  April,  were  very  fine  and  hot  weather. 
Some  persons  had  sought  to  retard  the  coming 
Ibrth  of  the  worms  by  putting  the  eggs  in  cool 
places;  but  others  continued  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing. The  temperature  was  sufHcient  to  produce 
the  change  of  color  and  make  the  egrrs  hatch. 

Cold  again,  from  the  17th  to  19(h  of  April,  ar- 
rested the  hatching  of  the  worms,  destroyed  the 
leaves  which  the  first  frosts  had  spared,  and  the 
buds  of  the  trees  which  had  [not]  perished  the 
month  before. 

But  few  leaves  are  wanting  in  the  first  age  o( 
the  worms,  even  for  a  considerable  stock  for  rais- 
ing.   Some  few  culturtsts  saved  their  worms  by 

*  In  the  ori^nal  the  degrees  of  temperature  are  mark- 
^  according  to  the  centigrade  thermometer,  which  are 
here  accompanied  by  (he  equivalents  according  to  Fah- 
reoheit.— Ed.  F.  R. 


means  of  some  sheltered  trees.  The  greater  num- 
ber threw  awny  part  of  their  stock,  thinking,  and 
rightly,  that  if  there  were  fewer  cocoons,  their 
price  would  be  hi(;her,  and  that,  towards  tne  close 
of  the  feeding,  the  leaves  would  be  very  scarce 
and  dear.  There  were  some  proprietors  who  gave 
up  this  gathering  entirely,  to  take  care  of  their 
mulberry  trees;  and  proceeded  to  prune  them 
forthwith.  These  trees  have  well  ripened,  and 
are  nt  this  time  very  fine. 

The  diminution  of  the  leaves  was  supposed  to 
be  fully  a  fourth,  and  yet  there  remained  many 
upon  the  trees.  In  general,  the  crop  of  cocoons 
did  not  pay  the  expense  of  the  leaves  they  con- 
sumed, although  the  cocoons  sold  for  more  by 
nearly  half)  than  in  average  years. 

All  the  culturists  had  observed  that  the  eggs 
changed  color  from  the  second  or  third  day,  whilst, 
in  common  years,  eight  days  are  necessary.  The 
winter,  warmer  than  temperate,  had  prepared  the 
eggs,  and  the  first  exposure  to  heat  was  enough  to 
makeMhem  begin  to  hatch ;  but  arrested  at  that 
time  -by  cold,  reanimated  and  benumbed  ailew, 
this  alternation  of  life  and  death,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myselfj  was  necessarily  very  prejudicial  to 
the  insects.  The  seed  of  a  plant  which  should  be 
moistened  and  dried  many  times,  would  perish  fi- 
nally ;  as  would  the  e^gs  of  a  hen  if  set  upon  one 
day,  sufiered  to  cool  the  next,  and  so  on  by  turns, 
heated  and  cooled.  We  may  postpone  the  hatch- 
ing of  ail  eggs,  and  consequently  of  those  of  the 
silk-worm ;  but  once  commenced,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  proper  lor  hatching  them. 

In  other  years,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
take  accounts  of  the  laboratories  which  succeeded 
badly ;  but  this  year  it  was  those  which  did  not 
fail,  which  were  remarked  and  cited.  The  most 
successful  culturists  were  those  whose  eggs  were 
wintered  most  carefully,  who  knew  how  to  guard 
them  from  the  early  heats,  used  precaution  in 
hatching  them,  in  moving  them  and  giving  them 
air  the  most  frequently;  and  those  whose  mulberry 
trees  being  less  damaged  by  the  frosts,  could  avoid 
protracting  the  feeding  season. 

Ch.  d'Hambrer-Firmas, 
Mayor  of  St,  Hyppolyte-de-  Caton,  Member  qfth^ 

Agricultural  Society  of  Gard,  ifc. 


From  Uie  Farmera*  Cabinet, 
GRAFTING  AMD   INOCULATING. 

Grafting  is  a  mode  of  propagating  varieties  of 
fruit  of  esteemed  quality.  Grafts  maybe  cut  at 
any  time  alter  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  and 
helbre  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring. 
They  should  be  of  the  preceding  year's  growth, 
and  are  best  from  bearing  trees  and  exterior  limbs. 
They  may  be  preserved  b^  imbedding  their  larger 
ends  in  clay,  a  potato,  or  in  moist  earth,  in  a  cel- 
lar in  winter,  or  in  the'open  ground,  partially  or 
wholly  covered,  in  the  sprini^.  Grafls  are  fre- 
quently sent  across  the  Atlantic.  The  great  care 
should  be,  that  they  are  not  kept  too  warm  or  too 
moist,  BO  that  the  buds  swell  before  they  are  want* 
ed  for  use.  The  rationale  of  grafling  will  suggest 
the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
done.  The  scion  and  graft  are  to  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  sap-wood  of  the  stock,  by  which  the  sap 
ascends  from  the  roots,  come^  to  contact  with  the 
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sap-wood  of  the  scion ;  and  a  like  adjustmentimust 
be  observed  between  the  inner  bark  of  both, 
through  which  the  sap  descends  from  the  graft  to 
the  stock,  after  it  has  been  elaborated  in  the 
leaves.  Without  the  first  precauiion,  the  sap  will 
not  reach  the  ^raft,  which  will  consequently  shri- 
vel and  die.  Without  the  last,  the  graft  cannot 
knit  or  unite  to  the  stock ;  for  it  is  the  descending 
sap  which  forms  the  new  wood,  and  which  indeed 
causes  the  graft  to  send  its  roots  down  into  the 
earth,  upon  the  outside  of  the  wood,  but  under  the 
bark  of  the  stock.  The  union  can  only  take  place 
afler  the  sap  has  begun  to  circulate  in  the  stock, 
which  is  when  the  buds  are  bursting.  The  clay 
or  composition  is  applied  to  exclude  the  drying  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  sun,  and  also  rain,  Irora  the 
wound,  until  a  complete  union  has  taken  place. 
The  grafldoes  not  become  injured  by  being  some- 
what shrivelled  before  it  is  inserted ;  but  if  it  ap- 
pears  too  much  so,  it  may  be  buried  a  lew  hours 
in  moist  earth  before  used.  The  compositioos 
used  as  substitutes  for  clay  are  many,  A  good 
one  is  one  part  tallow,  two  parts  beeswax,  and  four 
parts  rosin,  melted  and  incorporated  like  shoema- 
ker's wax.  If  the  weather  is  cold  this  will  require 
to  be  soflened  by  immersing  it  a  time  in  warm  wa- 
ter. A  thin  layer  of  this  covering  the  end  of  the 
stock  and  the  slit,  will  suffice.  With  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  tallow,  the  composition  may  be 
spread  upon  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  when  warm,  and 
the  cloth  cut  to  the  required  size  for  a  graft,  and 
applied  with  less  trouble  in  the  form  of  a  prepared 
plaster.  The  different  processes  of  graAing  are  so 
generally  known  that  we  need  not  detail  them ; 
our  object  being  only  to  throw  out  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  tend  to  render  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration more  certain. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  of  his  method  of  perform- 
ing the  operation : 

<<  PenEions  intending  to  graft  or  inoculate  to  good 
advantage,  should  in  August  procure  their  scions 
containing  their  buts  and  grails.  It  is  well  to  have 
for  their  better  preservation,  a  portion  of  the  larger 
limbs  connected  with  them.  If  taken  off  imme- 
diatelv,  they  must  be  thrown,  when  bundled  up 
and  labelled,  under "  the  north  side  of  your  thick 
yard  or  garden  fence,  where  they  will  be  secure, 
if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere; 
havinff  an  eye  in  case  of  too  warsn  and  dry  wea- 
ther, they  are  not  too  much  exposed.  If  so,  just 
enter  their  but  ends  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  method  is  better  than  covering  them  up  bo- 
dily, or  keeping  them  in  a  cellar. 

'^Experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  procuring  cuttings  in  this  wav,  over 
the  practice  of  neglecting  till  too  late.  I  shall 
DOW  attempt  to  show  the  oest  method  to  manage 
a-nuffser}',  as  to  securing  good  fruit  in  the  most 
economical  and  speedy  manner.  To  do  this, 
l^raAing  and  inoculating  is  my  text.  The  nursery 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  judiciously  managed, 
and  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  seed.  Of 
eourse  the  plants  are  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  as  large  as  a  Dutch  quill ;  some  much  larger. 
All  of  this  size  never  will  bo  more  fit  to  bud. 
There  should  be  no  delay.  These  little  young 
trees  have  their  peculiarly  smooth  and  pliable 
bark ;  they  are  very  thrifty,  and  consequently  may 
be  budded  somewhat  laterthan  others  of  a  different 
charaeter.    A  nursery  in  this  stage  may  be  most 


advantageously  budded.  If  the  operation  be  skil- 
ful, they  will  take  j  and  if  otherwise,  they  receive 
no  perceptible  injury.  The  ad vanta|^  of  earty 
budding  are  numerous  and  great.  First,  the  job 
contemplated  is  over :  you  cannot  have  any  unea- 
siness about  it  from  any  delays.  Your  trees  are  ia 
a  much  better  state  lor  coming  to  perfection;  they 
will  thrive  much  better,  notwithstanding  thejF  are 
cut  off  from  two  to  four  inches  from  the  ground 
during  the  season;  they  will  far  out-grow  the 
others  in  size' and  height,  they  also  grow  more 
erect  and  free  from  craggy  twigs,  a  mat  saving 
in  pruning.  The  improvement  in  their  appear- 
ance is  admirable.  Picture  to  yourself  trees  frooi 
the  nurseries  such  as  I  have  received,  and  at  full 
prices,  with  old  stocks,  half  dosed  over,  and  bud- 
ded two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  con- 
trast is  great. 

"The  disadvantage  from  suffering  nurseries  to 
remain  till  a  number  of  years  old,  before  budded, 
is  obvious.  The  wound  necessary  tor  the  bud,  in 
thick  and  old  bark,  and  especially  if  the  bud  does 
iaJu^  is  of  some  injury.  The  cutting  off  the  lar;^ 
old  stock,  leaving  the  bud  alone  while  the  stock  is 
closed  over— meantime  the  quantity  of  roots  with- 
out A  top  in  proportion,  are  ^reat  checks,  and  of 
much  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  plant;  and  most 
ultimately  affect  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree. 
<<I  make  these  remarks  from  the  authority  of 
my  own  experience  in  inoculating  a  nursery  in  its 
different  stages  as  above  described. 

<<  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  my  process 
in  budding.    I   was  instructed  to  strike  a  hori- 
zontal cut  through  the  bark,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
at  a  suitable  place,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock ; 
striking  from  this  a  perpendicular  cut  about  an 
inch  long,  opening  the  bark  with  a  khileor  some 
instrument  for  the  purpose ;  then  taking  a  bud 
from  the  scion,  having  a  care  to  take  on  a  small 
portion  of  wood  with  the  bud— then  carefully  ta- 
king away  the  wood,  leaving  the  stem  or  eye  of 
thel>ud  whole  and  smooth — then  thrusting  in  the 
bud  with  a  due  proportion  of  bark,  three-fburtha 
of  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  wide.    The  bark 
of  the  but  to  be  thrust  in  tree  from  the  bark  of 
I  he  stock  above — tlien  closing  over  the  bark  of 
the  bud  with  that  of  the  stock,   binding  it  care- 
fully, with  elm  or  bass  rind,  or  with  coarse  wool- 
len yarn.    This  process  has  not  yet  proved  per- 
fect ;  it  has  with  me  olten  failed.    I  have  sought 
for  a  more  perfect  and  sure  process.    Accordingly 
I  have  varied,  as  my  judgment  has  led  me,  for  a 
better  method.      I  have  found  that  instead  of 
striking  a  horizontal,  it  is  best  to  cut  quite  a  slo- 
ping stroke,  splitting  down  from  this  slope  perpen- 
diculariy  so  slow  as  to  admit  the  bud,  taking  off 
in  an  oval  shape,  in  the  same  careful  manner  as 
above  described  ;  having  a  care  to  preserve  a  lit- 
tle wood  at  the  eye  of  the  bud  as  I  had  in  taking 
it  away  in  the  former  process.    The  bud  then  is 
to  be  thrust  under  the  raised  bark,  down  so  low 
as  to  admit  the  bark  of  the  stock  to  come  in  its 
former  place,  above  the  bud,  for  half  an  inch, 
where  it  immediately  receives  its  usual  nourish- 
ment ;  being  bound  up  with  coarse  woollen  yam, 
which  I  prefer  to  an;^  thins  else,    in  winding  on 
the  yarn,  I  am  careful  to  draw  it  ^ntly  over  the 
wound,  omitting  to  cover  the  bud  till  the  last,  over 
which  I  then  draw  the  yarn  very  soflly.     In  this 
process,  every  part  works  so  natural  and  so  smooth, 
that  if  imbound  the  next  day,  it  would  be  difficult 
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TRKATMBirr  OF  CATTLS. 

From  die  Maine  Fanner. 

My  experience  demonatrales  the  fact,  that 
where  dry  fodder  is  occauooally  dealt  oat  to  neat 
cattle,  they  will  driok  from  six  to  eight  times  per 
day,  and  I  find  by  an  examination  of  the  stock 
through  the  country,  that  their  good  or  bad  con- 
dition is  generally ,  if  not  invariably,  in  proportion 
to  their  facilities  for  obtaining  water.  IN  eat  cattle 
are  perhaps  an  exception  from  roost  animals,  in 
their  extreme  nicity  in  partaking  of  their  food  and 
water,  (hence  the  term  neat).  Their  timidity  in 
overcoming  trifling  obstacles  to  obtain  water  is  no 
lev  observable.  I  have  known  them  to  endure  thirst 
and  cold  with  an  apparent  stoical  indifierence,  ra- 
ther than  to  make  any  attempt  to  pass  over  ice  or 
■DOW  drif\s.  I  could  name  some  persons  in  this 
vicinity  who  are  considered  good  farmen,  whose 
cattle  every  spring  are  like  walking  skeletons,  liv- 
ing dead  ones,  mere  shadows,  not  for  any  lack 
oi  good  hay  and  comfortable  barn  room,  but  all  for 
want  of  a  convenient  water  fountain,  that  great 
restorative  and  corrector  of  dry  (odder. 

Before  closing  my  hasty  remarks,  I  would  call 
your  attention  (If  I  am  not  out  of  place,)  to  one 
more  error  whidi  I  think  many  and  even  good 
farmeiB  have  fallen  into  with  regard  to  a  certain 
qualitjr  in  a  milch-cow,  which  they  seem  to  think 
it  all  important  in  order  to  a  good  one:  that  iS| 
Vol.  VU-^ 


to  distingaish  the  bud  frt>m  a  natural  one ;  and  in- 
deed, the  bud  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  stock 
seems  not  in  the  least  affected.    In  this  mode  of 
inoculating,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  not  taking. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bark  being  cut  square 
across,  and  the  bud  nor  being  sufficiently  thrust 
down,  the  bark  of  the  stock  coming  to  bear  on  the 
outer  bark  of  the  bud,  at  the  top  of  the  slit,  there 
is  nothing  to  support  it;  but  it  dries  and  shrinks 
from  its  primitive  place,  admits  air,  and  if  the 
wood  is  taken  out  of  the  bud,  it  all  fails  together, 
especially  if  the  eye  of  the  bud  is  a  little  rubbed : 
at  any  rate,  live  or  die,  a  dangerous  wound  is  in- 
flicted. 

^'  The  mode  that  I  would  recommend,  is  a  safe 
and  last  way  of  budding :  it  all  works  natural;  a 
lad  having  his  hand  in,  will  put  in  from  two  to  four 
hundred  per  day.  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  inoculating  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
This  was  an  experiment,  with  me,  altogether.  In 
the  season  ofgrafling,  I  chose  a  few  trees  that  were 
of  common  size  for  grafting ;  some  had  two  good 
equal  branches,  one  of  which  i  grafted,  the  other 
1  inoculated  at  the  same  time.  I  carefully  cut 
oat  the  bark  of  the  branch  where  I  chose  to  place 
a  bud,  cutting  downward,  turning  mv  knife  in  and 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  takeoff  the  bark  in  the 
form  usually  given  in  taking  of  the  bud ;  taking 
at  the  same  time  so  much  of  the  wood,  as  to  com- 
pare with  the  bud  from  the  scion ;  and,  if  the  first 
cut  failed,  I  carefully  mended  my  hand,  until  it 
well  suited.  Thus  the  bark  being  all.  well  done, 
the  bod  was  laid  in,  inside  comparing  with  in- 
side ;  of  course  a  space  was  left  on  the  edge  of 
the  bark  of  the  stock  not  covered  from  its  extra 
thickness  on  the  old  stock.  The  buds  thus  being 
leA  somewhat  sunk  in  the  stock,  were  then  se- 
cured in  the  usual  way  of  budding." 


that  she  should  give  milk  until  the  time  of  her 
calving,  and  if  she  but  possesses  this  quality  it  ie 
to  them  a  sufficient  recommendation,  if  they  wish 
to  make  sale  of  her,  and  that  it  is  the  great  and 
only  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  a  good  or  poor 
cow. 

Now  sir,  so  for  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  at 
variance  with  this  argument,  from  the  facts  that 
cows  that  are  milked  to  near  the  time  of  their 
calving,  will  not  give  so  much  nor  so  good  milk 
during  the  year ;  as  being  milked  at  an  unseason* 
able  time,  they  loose  much  of  their  vigor  and 
strength  at  a  time  when  most  needed — ^their  bags 
do  not  have  their  natural  fullness — their  calvee 
come  weak  and  puny,  and  consequently  are  not 
worth  so  much,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  by  any 
subsequent  keeping  of  the  cow,  to  bring  to  a  con- 
dition to  ^ve  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk,  which  she  would  have  produced  had  she 
gone  dry  some  two  or  three  months. 
With  much  respect, 
i  am  yours,  Hbnrt  Butkah. 

DixmorUf  Feb,^lS,  1839. 


PROFIT  OF  IMPROYIirO  POOR  IiAVD. 


To  Uia  Editor  of  th«  Fannen'  RegiflMr. 

Fairfax  county,  Va.^  Fib.  12(ft,  1889. 
Dtar  sir — ^The  first  number  of  the  7th  volume 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  like  the  preceding  vo- 
lumes, has  safelv  come  to  hand,  and  herewith  yon 
will  receive  a  check  for  my  subscription  fur  the 
current  volume  of  your  most  valuable  Register. 
I  also  send  you  a  memorandum  from  my  fog-book, 
not  in  any  vain  boasting  spirit,  because  although 
the  results  therein  stated  are  rather  large  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  especially  for  Fairfax  farming,  stifl 
many  of  your  readers  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  may  be  not  a  little  amused  at  the  self- 
complacency  with  which  I  send  forth  resultS| 
which,  among  them,  would  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  record.  But  it  is  not  the  well,  it.  is  the  sick, 
that  need  the  physician.  It  is  not  the  thorough 
practical  farmer,  whose  highly  improved  lands  al- 
ready return  him  50  or  an  100  fblci,  who  stands  in 
need  of  advice  or  example  to  stimulate  him  to  still 
greater  exertions.  But  it  is  t he  great  mass  of  V ir- 
sinia  farmers  who,  like  myself,  have  poor  and  ex- 
hausted lands  to  operate  on;  lands  which,  in 
their  present  impoverished  condition,  are  scarcely 
capable  of  supporting  the  labor  necessary  ^r  their 
cultivation.  Hence,  in  many  instances,  they  are 
abandoned  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  who  flee  to  the  far  west,  in  search  of 
rich  lands ;  which,  to  be  sure  they  find,  but  with  it, 
the  yawning  grave  stands  ready  to  receive  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  moiety  at  least  of  emigrants ; 
who,  had  they  have  displayed  but  half  the  ener- 
gy, and  have  expended  in  manures,  judiciously 
applied,  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing to  the  south  or  west,  mi^ht  have  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  fruitful  farms  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers ;  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  which  flow  from  health  and  competen- 
cy, and  the  enjoyments  of  society  with  which 
they  had  mingled  from  the  hour  of  mirthful  youth 
to  the  noonday  of  manhood.  Is  this  mere  fiction, 
a  picture  of  inncy,  or  are  such  enjoyment!  Mai  1 
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Are  they  not  worth  one  small  effort  to  secure 
tbemi  tor  one  I  say  they  are  real,  and  are  worth 
an  hundred  times  what  they  will  cost  to  obtain 
them.  I  have  tried  it,  and  may  now  speak  ad- 
visedly. The  Orst steps  toward  it,  are  to  cultivate 
less  land  and  do  it  belter,  collect  and  apply  at  pro- 
per times,  and  in  due  season,  all  the  manure  thnt 
can  be  raked  and  scraped  about  the  premises.  II' 
your  land  is  deficient  of  calcareous  matter,  supply 
it  either  by  the  application  of  lime,  marl,  or  bone- 
dust.  Cost  what  it  may,  it  toiUrqpay  you,  and  with 
double  interest,  and  although  3'our  means  may  not 
admit  of  your  improving  more  than  one  single 
acre  the  first  year,  the  increased  products  of  that 
acre  will  enable  you  to  improve  two  the  second, 
and  from  those  two  you  may  improve  (with  the 
help  of  the  first  one^  six  the  third  year,  and 
twelve  or  filleen  the  fourth  vear,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively. For  if  it  be  true,  that  monev  makes  mo- 
ney, so  too,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  does  manure 
make  manure,  for  there  is  no  unaious  law  to  limit 
the  interest  which  the  farmer  may  draw  from  his 
manure  bank. 

I  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  I  commenced 
iarming,  and  I  affirm  that  no  regular  farmer  in 
Virginia  ever  commenced  under  such  appallin£r 
circumstances  as  I  did.  In  1S19  1  Ibund  myself* 
in  possession  of  140*  acres  of  land,  one  half  in 
wood,  the  other  in  hen-grass  and  deep  gullies, 
without  a  pannel  of  lence  or  a  building  of  any 
description  on  it,  and  without  a  loheel-barrcno  load 
of  manure  or  any  thing  to  make  it  of.  'Tis  true,  I 
was  in  the  receipt  of  about  9700  a  year  from  ano- 
ther source  ;  but  what  was  that  when  compared 
with  my  wants'?  Houses  to  build,  laborers  to  hire, 
feed  and  clothe,  farm  to  stock,  myself  with  some- 
what extravagant  habits  to  support,  &c.  &c. ;  in 
short,  every  thing  to  buy,  and  nothing  to  sell ! ! 
and  what  was  worse  than  all,  discouraged  at  every 
step  by  my  neighbors,  who,  mostly  affirmed,  that 
Fairtux  land  could  not  be  improved;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  clover  and  plaster 
would  even  impoverish  it,  whilst  others  declared 
that  plaster-of- Paris  would  not  act  at  all  in  Fair- 
JfaXj  to  which  my  general  reply  was,  <*  FU  try  tt." 
I  was  adrifl  in  the  world,  without  any  spot  on  the 
wide  earth  to  which  I  could  point  as  my  home,  I 
had  to  choose  between  the  life  of  a  wanderer, 
wasting  my  little  income  in  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  or  in  struggling  against  the  thick  array  ol 
difficulties  above  enumerated,  in  endeavoring  to 
build  up  for  myself  a  home  and  a  resting  place  in 
my  own  native  land.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  I  re- 
joice in  the  decision,  and  a  kind  providence  has 
smiled  upon  my  exertions,  and  spared  me  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  labors,  which  have  not  altogether 
been  lost,  ('tAovgA  often  injudiciously  applied) 
wen  on  Fairfax  land.  To  what  extent  1  have 
succeeded,  it  would  not  become  me  to  say;  suffice 
it  that  my  farm  on  which  I  reside  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wile,  children,  and  friends,  has  $;rown 
from  100  (for  I  sold  40  acres  of  the  original  wood 
lot,  to  get  money  to  help  along  with)  to  420  aCres, 
including  the  40  sold,  which  1  have  since  bought 
back.  The  whole  amply  stocked  with  the  choisest 
-  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  all  planted  by  my  own 
hands.    The  arable  land  is  in  good  hearif  some  of 

*  This  lot  of  140  acres  was  designated  in  the  divi- 
sion (by  which  it  fell  to  me)  of  a  large  landed  estate, 
by  tha  coaimis8ioners»  as  lot  No.  8,  "Poor  Hill.*' 


it  upon  which  I  have  applied  lime,  only  com- 
menced with  six  years  ago,  is  first-rate.  Build- 
mgs*  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  have 
been  erected,  and  of  live-stock,  and  agricultural 
iniplemrnis  there  is  an  abundant  store.  And  next 
to  the  comfortable  provision  which  I  have  thus 
made  fur  the  accommodation  of  my  family,  when 
I  am  no  longer  present  to  supply  their  wants,  w 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment not  altogether  unheeded  by  my  neighbon, 
who  begin  to  think  that  Fairfax  lands  may  be  im- 
proved, though  some  are  not  yet  quite  sure  that 
the  experiment  may  not  be  a  little  liKethe  Indian's 
gun,  "cost  more  than  it  will  come  to."  To  such  I 
would  say,  try  it  for  yourselves,  begin  with  a  sin- 
gle acre  if  no  more.  Others  there  are  among  ua 
who  will  not  improve  their  land  because  ihelr 
taxes  would  increase  as  the  tn^rtnstc  value  of  the 
land  is  enhanced !  This  I  assure  you,  is  a  weigh- 
ty argument  with  some,  especiallY  witli  the  tenant- 
ry, whose  rents  would  also  be  increased  if  they 
should  improve;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
legislative  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist,  this 
rule  of  taxation  has  something  the  appearance  of 
imposing  a  fine  on  a  man /or  improving  his  Umd!\ 

Thob.  ap  C.  J0HB8. 

Product  of  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  Sharon  Farm^ 
in  Fairfax  county,  Fa.,  improved  by  limir^  and 
manuring,  for  the  year  1838. 
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Five  acres  of  wheat  produced  117  bushels, 
at  $1.  60,  9  187 

Straw  of  the  same,  2b 

Three  acres  produced  eleven  tone  16  cwt.  of 
cared  clover  bay,  worth  on  the  farm  60e. 
per  cwt.  18U 

Clover  seed  from  the  same  ground,  2)  bush, 
worth  now  $16  00  per  bush. 

Rye — the  straw  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

Three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  sugar-beets,  ru 
ta  baga,  carrots  and  tornips-T-not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  an  average  crop,  in  con 
sequence  of  drought,  hot  according  to  pre- 
sent prices  worth  $75  00, 

Fruit  and  cider  sold  from  peach  and  apple 
trees  growing  on  the  above  land. 

One  acre  of  turnips,  mas  amount,  as  per 
statement  No.  1,  (below,) 

Apples  and  cider  and  other  fruits  consumed 
at  home,  and  what  remains  on  hand  at  this 
time. 

Five  pigs  raised  in  a  pen,  and  fed  on  crass 
and  odal  fruit  from  the  above  gTotind,and 
kitchen  slop,  killed  at  ten  months  old, 
weighed  784  lbs.  at  8  cents,  is  $58  72 
deduct  two  bbls.  of  com  for  ^     q  _ 
last  feeding,  J     ^  ^ 

50  72  50 
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•  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  buildings 
have  been  erected,  or  the  additions  to  my  land  been 
paid  for  directly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm.  But 
the  farm  afibrding  me  a  living,  has  enabled  me  to  apply 
other  resources  to  these  objects;  which,  without  the 
farm,  would  have  been  exhausted  in  the  current  aup^ 
pert  of  myself  and  family. 

t  The  county  assessor,  acting  under  a  law  of  the 
last  session  of  the  assembly,  has  added  just  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  valne  of  my  laind;  of  course  I  shall 
have  to  pay  double  taxes;  but  I  dont  consider  myself 

I  much  the  worse  for  it,  seeing  that  my  products  have 

lincreued  io  a  much  greater  ratio. 
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One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars 
and  thirty-seTen  cents,  from  which  I  Jeave  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  deduction  for  the  year's 
expense  ol  cultivation  and  marlceting.  This  much 
I  affirmi  that  oo  acre  of  the  ahove  laud,  except  the 

Dr.     One  acre  of  Fairfax  land  in  accH  toiih 


one  in  turnips  Jast  year,  has  ever  cost  $15  to  im** 
prove  it,  and  that  every  acre  has  paid  me  from 
325  to  950  annually  since  the  lime  and  manure 
were  applied;  always  doubling  or  trebling  the  cost 
of  improvement  the  firtt  year. 

ITieovmer.  Cr, 


1838. 


K0.I 


To  saleable  value  of  the  land  $8  00, 

60  bushels  of  lime  at  12^  per  bush. 

Paid  for  hauling  the  same  8  miles,  8  c. 
per  bushel, 

26  Dush.  bone  manure,*  bongbt  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  at  85c.  per  bush.  98  57 

Package,  freight,  hauling,  >         3  .^^ 

spreading,  &c.  &c.  >    

$12  50 

PknighiDg,  harrowing,  rolling,  hauling 
and  spreading  manure  from  farm- 
yard, ramip  seed  and  after-culture, 
including  tnree  bushels  of  plaster-of- 
Paris 

Cost  of  marketing  the  crop, 


8 
7 

00 
50 

1888. 

8 

75 

12 

60 

9 
12 

40 

ooj 

$68 

16 

By  187  busbds  of  tnmips,  sold  in 

Georgetown  Lnd  Washington  citj^, 

at  an  average  of  $1  10  per  bush,  is 

$205  70. 

By  40  bush,  consumed  by  the  family. 

By  6  buab.  reserved  for  seed. 


Present  value  of  the  land,  say  $60  00 


Per  Coutra, 


$206 

44 

6 

256 
60 

806 
68 

$262 


70 
00 
50 


00 

20 
16 

06 


*Thi8  is  my  first  improvement  with  bone  manure; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  constitutes  the  heaviest 
Item  of  expense  in  the  above  table;  equal,  and 
even  ii^ter  results  mi^ht  have  been  secured  by 
substituting  manure  made  on  the  farm  for  the  bone 
manure.  The  labor,  and  all  other  expenses,  I 
have  set  down  at  the  highest  rateeand  cash  prices, 
although  perlbrraed  by  my  own  hands  and  teams. 
so  that  in  fact,  the  lime  and  plaster  constitute  the 
only  absolute  cash  expenditure  to  which  the  farm- 
er is  ttthjected  in  improving  his  land  about  here. 

I  have  made  various  applications  of  the  bone 
manure  to  grass  and  grain  seeded  last  fail,  and  shall 
eoniinue  them  through  spring.  If  I  am  spared  to 
see  the^resulls,  they  shall  be  communicated  to  you 
in  due  time. 

I\oo  kundrtd  tmd  Jj^y-iwo  doUara  and  fioe 
eoUs,  the  net  proceed  ol  one  acre  of  land  in  a  sin- 

&crop,  in  letum  for  828  75  laid  out  in  manure. 
leaek  expended  woe  not  eixty  daye  out  of  pocket. 
It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  owing  to  the 
Qopiecedenied  drought,  turnips  were  very  scarce 
in  market,  and  were  consequently  unusually  high. 


Fh>m  the  same  cause,  however,  my  crop  was  not^  surrounds  each  of  our  towns,  and  is  near  enough  to 


half  of  an  average  one  in  quantity.  I  have  made 
in  a  very  flood  season  6O6  bushels  per  acre,  and 
450  might  M  considered  an  average  crop ;  which, 
tt  S7^  cents  per  bushel,  a  fair  average  price,  form 
data  by  which  the  turnip  crop  in  this  vicinity 
nay  be  ooneclly  estimated. 

Thos.  ap  C.  Jonbs. 

Skaron^  near  Proepeet  JiiZI,  Fairfax  Cb.  Va, 
Feb.  Ifth,  1889. 

[It  is  seldom  oar  usage  to  accompany  the  eom- 
mimicatiom  of  correspondents  with  a  commentary 
of  encomiam ;  and  never  merely  (or  the  purpose 
of  paying  personal  compliments  to  the  writers. 
However  well  deserved  such  praises  may  be,  and 
much  as  oar  feelings  may  urge  the  expression  of 
Approbation  of  such  articles,  and  of  thanks  for  the 
service  to  our  publication  thereby  conveyed,  still, 
for  several  and  obvious  reasons,  we  have  deemed 
i(  best,  and  have  throughout  so  acted,  to  leave  our 
"Mdeis  to  jodge  for  themselves  of  the  degree  ol' 


excellence  of  communications,  and  of  the  value  of 
their  contents.  It  is  only  when  some  opinion  there- 
in stated  requires  especially  to  be  noticed,  either 
for  explanation,  recommendation,  or  dissent  and 
reprehension,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  and  pro- 
per, and  in  no  manner  disrespectflil  to  any  other 
of  our  contributors  or  readers,  to  offer  comments 
of  our  own.  On  this  occasion  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  the  uncommon  and  valu- 
able fasts  stated  above — and  still  more  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  the  improvements  were 
made;  because  these  circumstances,  even  more 
than  the  results,  prove  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  Virginia,  may  be  highly  improved,  and 
with  great  profit,  which  have  served  merely  as 
places  of  temporary  sojourn  for  individuals  or  fam« 
ilies,  until  they  had  spent  their  estates,  and  taken 
the  next  movement,  to  the  western  wilderness. 
We  allude  more  especially  to  the  country  which 


supply  their  markets.  Commodore  Jones^  farm 
is  so  far  removed  from  one  of  these,  that  few  indi- 
viduals so  situated  would  have  thought  of  using  it 
as  a  vegetable  market;  and  still  (ewer  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  manures  as  heavy  as  lime.  Yet  who, 
among  the  most  sanguine,  could  have  hoped  for 
more  improvement  of  soil  1  Or  who,  among  the 
most  avaricions,  could  have  required  more  clear 
profit  in  farming,  than  he  has  achieved?  Ifthe  posi- 
tion of  our  correspondent  should  be  even  considered 
as  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  territory  improveable 
by  vicinity  to  towns,  still  the  circle  around  each 
would  be  18  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
space  so  improved  would  yield  net  a^icultural 
profits  surpassing  those  now  derived  from  one- 
third  of  the  state,  fiesides,  in  each  of  these  cir- 
cles, half  the  proprietors  would  have  means  and 
facilities  far  better  than  those  of  our  correspondent, 
either  in  closer  vicinity  to  the  market  for  sale  of 


IM 
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products,  and  the  flource  of  supply  of  patrescent 
manures— -of  water  carriage--or  of  beds  of  marl, 
on  the  spot,  which  would  save  the  most  costly,  and 
yet  the  most  profitable  expenditure  which  he  has 
incurred,  for  the  purchase  of  lime.  Yet  these 
parts  of  our  country  surrounding^  the  towns,  so 
susceptible  of  profitable  improvement,  are,  with  a 
few  rare  exceptions  in  particular  farms,  among  the 
poorest  in  the  state.  Especially  around  this  one, 
Petersburg,  and  even  within  the  distance  of 
the  farm  of  our  correspondent  from  his  market, 
there  are  lands  having  ten-fold  advantages  for  im- 
provement, and  which  would  now  sell  lor  96  the 
acre,  and  which  bring  no  real  profit  to  the  present 
cultivators  even  at  that  price  of  purchase,  or  valu- 
ation of  capital.  Yet  there  is  marl  eitlier  on,  or 
not  distant  from  these .  lands,  and  the  richest  of 
putrescent  manures  in  the  town,  which  may  be 
bought  for  25  cents  per  load  of  20  bushels ;  and  of 
which  nine-tenths  rot  in  the  town,  and  serve  only 
to  poison  its  air,  because  the  neighboring  farmers 
will  not' move  them  away  at  that  low  price,  or 
even  if  given  to  them.  There  might  be  secured, 
within  six  miles  of  this  town,  independent  fortunes 
for  one  hundred  improvers  like  our  correspondent, 
on  tracts  of  land  which  now  yield  little  or  nothing 
to  their  cultivators. 

But  to  all  this  the  answer  is  ready,  from  every 
one  who  is  thus  neglectful  of  the  means  proposed: 
<Uf  all  within  six  miles  of  Petersburg,  or  even  of 
the  more  populous  town  of  Richmond,  were  to 
punue  this  course,  the  markets  would  be  soon 
glutted  with  supplies  from  the  land ;  and  the  now 
plentifiil  and  cheap  sources  of  manure  would  be 
'used  op,  without  supplying  half  the  demand." 
So  it  might  be,  if  aU  were  at  once  to  adopt  the 
same  -course  of  reform  and  improvement.  But 
no  such  fortunate  and  general  and  simultaneous 
change  is  to  be  expected,  or  hoped  for;  and  for  any 
number  who  will  take  the  course  recommended, 
there  is  no  demger  of  their  wanting  either  the  pro- 
per supply  of  manure,  or  the  demand  failing  for 
their  products.  And  if,  in  the  earliest  possible 
time,  every  farmer  within  ten  miles  of  Washing- 
ton, Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Petersburg,  and 
Norfolk,  should  improve  his  land  and  increase  his 
products  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  Com.  Jones 
has  done,  there  can  be  but  little  question  that  their 
markets,  both  for  sales  and  purchases,  would  grow 
as  fast  as  their  own  improvements.  The  very 
poverty  and  unproductiveness  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  supplies  to  the  markets,  is  one  cause  that 
retards  the  growth  of  the  towns ;  and  even  though 
a  better  supply  of  the  markets  might  reduce  prices 
somewhat,  yet  by  making  the  demand  larger  and 
always  certain,  the  suppliers  would,  on  the  whole, 
k#  better  rewarded  than  now. 


It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  Vir- 
ginia if  her  other  own  native-bom  sons  would  gen- 
erally do  as  this  one  has  done;  but  if  not,  it  would  be 
the  next  in  value  if  some  hundreds  of  the  more  in* 
dustrious,  prudent,  and  economical  Yankees  would 
come  and  colonize  the  agricultural  wastes  which 
are  to  be  found  within  a  few  miles  of  each  of  our 
towns,  and  profit  fully  by  the  resources  which 
the  present  proprietors  neglect,  and  suffer  to  be 
totally  lost.— Ed.  F.  R.] 


From  tb«  FrankUii  Fusitr. 

KXPKRIKKnTS  OF  GEN.  JAS.  OABBAJHD  WITH 
'VARIOUS  GRASSBS. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  FrankUn  Farmer : 

Sir — Upon  the  subject  of  grass,  I  have  found 
no  such  essav  or  notes  as  you  suggest,  was  lefl  by 
my  farther ;  he  may  have  leA  such  essajr  or  notes, 
and  should  I  in  future  find  any,  you  shall  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  same.  As  to  my  t)cing  able 
to  treat  the  subject  with  that  justice  which  its  im- 
portance demands,  I  feel  myself  quite  incompe- 
tent to  the  task;  and  not  knowing  the  manner 
or  design  of  the  committee,  1  am  unable  to  com- 
municate what  little  knowledge  I  have  upon  the 
subject,  so  as  to  be  of  much  use  to  them.  Some 
of  my  father's  experiments  with  grass,  were  made 
before  I  was  of  an  age  to  notice  or  feel  any  inte- 
rest upon  the  subject.  He  tried  several  varieties 
of  grasses,  among  which  were  timothy,  blue  grass, 
clover,  (three  varieties,)  orchard  greuv,  red-top, 
meadow- oat  and  rye-grass,  the  last  of  which  grew 
only  from  spring  until  winter  and  was  killed  by 
the  frost,  from  which  I  conclude  it  could  be  of  but 
little  use  in  this  country  although  held  in  high  es- 
timation among  the  farmers  of  England,  from 
whom  he  procured  the  seed  when  on  a  visit  there. 
Red-top  is  suited  only  to  low,  wet,  marshy  land, 
and  having  but  a  email  portion  of  such  on  his 
farm,  he  made  but  a  partial  trial  as  to  its  qmlitiee. 
It  yields  very  abundantly  and  is  a  good  hay  when 

f)ut  upon  land  that  suits  its  growth.  Upon  hich 
ands  It  will  not  do  so  well  as  low,  wet  marshy 
lands — ^this,  1  think,  from  the  trials  1  have  myself 
seen  made  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Meadow^oat 
he  tried  and  thought  well  of  as  a  grass  to  make 
hay ;  the  greatest  objection  was  to  the  time  when 
it  needed  cutting,  which  was  when  the  corn-crop 
needed  undivided  attention.  Jt  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  cut  the  second  time  of  good  sea- 
sons, with  a  good  vield,  and  answen  very  well  to 
be  mixed  with  red  clover — both  ripening  at  the 
same  time,  and  being  well  saved,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent food  tor  cattle  and  horses.  Red  clover  he 
tried  as  a  hay  grass;  he  admired  the  hay,  but 
owin^  to  the  difficulty  of  saving,  together  with 
the  disadvantageous  time  of  saving,  he  abandoned 
the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose.  The  white  clover 
is  well  known,  and  is  infisrior  to  the  red,  for  the 
various  uses  of  that  grass.  The  scarlet  was  a 
variety  which  he  procured  in  France,  while  on  a 
visit  to  that  country;  it  was  the  prettiest  grass  I 
ever  saw.  but  the  winter  killed  it  as  it  did  the  rye- 
grass. Orchard-grass  he  did  not  like  fox  a  mea- 
dow-grass  for  several  reasons ;  it  was  eqoaily  eb- 
jectionable  with  the  meadow-oat  and  clover,  a* 
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to  the  time  of  cutting^it  grows  too  much  Id  de- 
tached Bods  anddoes  not  s^  completely  the  ground 
—the  hay  is  too  coarse  and  rough — cattle  and 
horses  are  not  as  fond  of  it  as  clover  or  timothy ; 
but  ibr  a  pasture  grass  he  admired  it  particularly 
when  sown  with  other  grass.    It  is  much  ear* 
lier  than  blue  grass,  timothy  or  clover,  and  af- 
fords grazing  at  a  season  when  it  is  mpst  needed, 
and  upon  the  whole  he  thought  it  a  valuable  grass. 
Timothy  he  preferred  as  a  meadow-grass  to  either 
of  the  others  which  he  tried.    He  tried  sowing 
at  two  different  seasons,  and  on  different  kincu 
of  land.    He  objected  to  spring  sowing  on  two 
accounts ;  one  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
ground  in  a  suitable  order  to  receive  the  seed  *, 
and  another  was,   if  any   weeds   were   in  the 
ground,    they  grew  up  faster  than  the  grass 
and    injured  the    meadow.     He  preferred  old 
land  for  meadow,  it  being  less  liable  to  have  weeds, 
and  the  grass  not  so  liable  to  fall ;  and  irom  the 
different  trials  he  made,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
one  season  with  another  yielded  a  better  crop,  and 
furthermore  vou  were  improving  land  that  most 
needed  ic    He  also  tried  fall  sowing  in  different 
ways,  with  and  without  grain ,  with  grain,  (usu- 
ally wheat,)  he  first  prepared  the  ground  very 
nicely  by  ploughing  and  narrowing,  and,  sowing 
the  grain  and  leaving  the  ground  as  level  as  pos- 
sible, sowed  the  timothy  seed  and  did  nothing 
more.    The  objections  to  this  mode  of  making 
meadows  are  two-fold — Ist,  It  is  one  season  before 
you  get  any  benefit  of  the  ftraas,  and  another  is, 
the  timothy  goes  to  seed  before  the  wheat  is  cut 
and  the  heads  of  the  grass  are  cut  off  in  cutting 
the  wheat  which  usually  causes  your  grass  to  be 
too  thin  *,  likewise  the  stubble  is  very  much  in 
the  way  in  mowing  the  next  year.    He  preferred 
preparing  the  ground  well  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  sowing  the  seed  and  then  roiling  the 
ground,  which  broke  all  the  clods  and  leveled  the 
ground,  which  is  an  advantage  in  mowing.    He 
preferred  sowing  it  much  thicker  than  is  common 
among  farmers.    A  gallon  to  the  acre  is  what  is 
generally  used ;  a  peck  is  nearer  what  should  be 
used.    By  sowing  in  the  fall,  and  sowing  thick, 
you  at  once  sod  y^our  land  and  are  enabled  to  derive 
full  benefit  from  it  the  next  season,  and  in  addition, 
it  keeps  the  weeds  from  growing  up  in  your  mea- 
dow ;  whereas  the  usuaTidea  is,  sow  tnin  and  let 
your  grass-seed  get  ripe  before  cutting,  in  order 
to  set  your  meadow  more  effectually  ',  by  so  doing, 
all  the  vacant  spots  of  ground  most  certainly 
grow  up  in  weeds,  thereby  injuring  your  grass, 
and  finally  your  meadow.    The  primary  object  of 
grass  in  this  country  is  for  grazing  purposes ;  for 
this  purpose  we  wish  to  put  two  kinds  of  land  in 
grass    our  new  or  wood -land,  and  our  old  worn  out 
rands.    Our  old  lands  we  usually  sowed  in  wheat 
or  rye,  and  then  in  March,  when  the  ground  is 
thrown  up  by  the  frost,  we  sowed  a  mixture  of 
timothy,  blue  grass  and  clover,  and  of  late  mix- 
ed some  orchard -grass,  which  is,  I  think,  very 
advantageous.    In  this  way  the  grain  protects  the 
grass  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  time 
you  wish  to  turn  upon  your  stubble,  you  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  stubble,   and  at  the  same 
time  knock  the  seed  off  your  grass  and  more  ef^ 
leetoally  set  your  ground.    Some  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced by  Kentucky  farmers  in  getting  their 
wood-lands  set  in  grass,  and  it  arises  from  two 
eausea — ^the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  grass  being 


pulled  up  by  the  roots  by  the  stock  in  grazing. 
The  last  is  the  cause  of  the  general  failure  in  put* 
ting  our  hill-lands  in  grass,  as  a  remedy  for  which, 
I  would  suggest  two  means — 1st,  Sow  your  grass 
as  soon  as  you  save  the  seed,  say  in  July  or  Au- 
gust ;  at  that  time  the  leaves  of  the  former  year 
are  sufficientlv  rotted  for  the  seed  to  germinate 
and  grow;  the  trees  likewise  furnish  shelter  for 
the  seed,  and  by  fall,  your  grass  has  begun  to 
take  root,  and  then  the  falling  of  the  leaves  fur- 
nishes a  protection  to  the  young  grass  during  the 
winter,  and  enables  the  grass  to  take  root  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  stock  firom  pulling  up  the 
sods  in  grazing.  All  stock  should  be  kept  off* 
until  your  grass  seed  is  ripe,  and  then  turn  on  as 
much  as  the  grass  will  support  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  which  is  as  long  as  it  should  be  grazed  the 
first  season,  or  at  any  rate  until  late  in  the  fall. 
We  generally  sow  some  timothy  and  clover  seed 
the  spring  following  the  sowing  of  the  blue-grass, 
but  I  think  the  fall  would  be  best  for  sowing  the 
timothy,  for  the  same  reason  advanced  in  rela- 
tion to  the  blue  grass. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  philosophy  of  the 
above  remarks  relative  to  sowing  grass,  try  it  fir 
tkemsehes.  Should  you,  or  the  commhtee,  be  able 
to  glean  any  thing  from  the  above  remarks,  that 
they  or  you  may  think,  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  country,  i  shall  feel  myself  ampl^  paid  for 
the  little  trouble  it  may  have  put  me  to,  in  the  re- 
flection that  1  have  thus  been  instnmiental  in 
communicating  such  information. 

1  remain,  your  obH,  serv't., 
X  Chas.  T.  Gari(abd. 

Bourbon  County,  Ky»,  Jan,  15, 1839. 


THE  ADVANTAGE    OF  STBAMIHO    FOOD    FOR 
STOCK.      CULTIVATION  OF  CO  AN. 

To  die  Editor  of  Uie  Faimen'  Begister. 

JKing  WiUMm,  February  18S9. 
I  have  been  using  the  root-steamer  described  in 
the  Cultivator,  of  Januaiy  1838,  ibr  the  last  12 
months,  and  am  sa  much  pleased  with  it,  tiiat  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  testimony  in  its 
favor,  and  recommending  it  to  my  brother  farmers. 
Mine  was  made  by  directions  given  in  the  Culti- 
vator and  has  fully  answered  my  expectations. 
My  method  of  using  it  this  winter,  when,  from 
the  dry  summer  and  fall,  we  had  so  few  vegeta- 
bles, has  been  as  follows.  When  fattening  my 
hogs,  all  the  com  they  consumed  was  steamed 
until  it  became  perfectly  soA  upon  the  ear,  which, 
of  course,  savea  the  trouble  of  shelling  and  the 
toll  of  grinding.  Upon  this  food  almost  exclusive- 
ly, with  the  t^dition  of  a  few  vegetables  which 
we  could  spare  from  the  garden,  steamed  with 
the  com.  I  fattened  my  hogs,  and  never  had  as  fat 
hogs  before,  or  as  cheap  pork.  The  corn,  in 
steaming,  increases  nearly  double  in  quantity,  and 
I  think  a  saving  of  at  least  one- third  may  be  cal- 
culated on.  Afler  my  hogs  were  killed,  we  be- 
gan to  steam  for  beeves,  milch-cows,  hogs,  and 
horses.  My  plan  is  to  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
shattered  com  for  my  hogs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  then  ears  of  corn  for  my  horses,  short  com. 
cotton  seed,  vegetables,  &c.,  for  my  cows  and 
beeves,  and  then  fill  up  with  shucks,  or  any  other 
coarse  provender  for  the  oxen.  The  shades,  frooi 
steaming,  become  very  sofl,  and  are  greedily 
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«aten  by  cows  and  •teere.  The  shattered  corn, 
together  with  the  liquor  in  the  bottom  of  the  boil- 
er, 1  have  found  excellent  food  for  sows  with  young 
pigs.  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  steamed- 
corn  for  horses  as  the  most  economical  mode  of 
preparing  it,  I  have  tried  it  particularly  for  old 
horses,  and  have  no  doubt  from  an  experiment 
I  have  made  in  fattening  a  very  poor  horse,  that  it 
is  equal  to  any  food  for  that  purpose.  The  trou- 
ble ofshelling  and  sending  to  mill,  as  also  the  toll 
fbrfrrinding,  is  saved  on  this  al60,while  the  quanti- 
ty of  food  is  increased  by  the  cobs  which  are  all 
eaten  by  the  horse.  I  believe  a  savinjyr  of  one- 
third  or  one-half  may  be  made  in  feeding  horses 
on  sieamed-coro,  as  well  as  hogs.  Some  farmers 
will  say  this  steaming  is  too  troublesome ;  but  I 
can  assure  all  such,  they  will  be  amply  paid  for  all 
trouble  and  the  small  expense  attending  it.  The 
consumption  of  wood  is  very  inconsiderable :  and 
with  the  attention  of  a  small  boy,  f  am  enabled  to 
aave  one-third  of  my  provender,  increase  my  milk 
and  butter,  and  keep  my  horses,  oxen  and  hogs, 
in  good  order.  We  use  the  boiler  or  steamer  also 
to  heat  water  to  kill  hogs,  and  other  purposes ; 
mine  holds  about  35  gallons. 

After  seeing  vour  remarks  upon  the  Chinese 
com  humbug,  I  took  the  trouble  to  count  the 

?ains  upon  one  stalk  of  my  Maryland  twin-corn, 
he  product  was  8500  grains  from  one;  1400  more 
than  the  Chinese,  if  i  recollect  it  aright.  I  would 
lie  glad  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  send  the  stalk  to 
Mr.  Thorbum,  of  New  York.  I  am  still  pleased 
with  this  variety  of  corn,  and  shall  plant  no  other 
this  ^'ear. 

My  present  method  of  cultivating  com,  is  the 
Ibllowing :  The  11  feet  old  wheat  beds  are  broken 
up  in  the  fall  by  reversing  them  with  a  double 
plough,  well  harrowed,  and  sometimes  re-plough- 
ed in  the  spring,  With  a  small  plough  we  run 
one  furrow  on  each  side  of  this  bed,  say  two  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  the  two 
towB  upon  the  double  bed  five  feet  apart,  and  al- 
low six  feet  in  which  to  have  the  water  furrow. 
In  these  furrows  the  corn  is  diopped,  -  say  18 
inches  on  rich  or  manured  land,  and  two  feet  on 
the  poorest  parts,  and  cover  with  a  double-horse 
harrow.  The  cultivators  are  immediately  started 
and  continued  until  the  corn  is  large  enough  to 
thin,  when  we  run  the  same  double-norse  harrow 
with  the  fhint  and  hind  tooth  taken  out  imme- 
diatehr  upon  the  com.  I  believe  this  to  be  more 
beneficial  than  anv  other  working  ffiven  the  crop, 
it  breaking  and  pulverizing  the  hara  ridge  of  land 
between  the  hills  efiectually,  which  no  other  im- 
plement could  do  by  horse-power.  The  hands  fol- 
low immediately  and  thin,  which  is  very  easily 
done,  and  set  op  the  stalks  which  may  be  mashed 
down.  Then  cultivators  again  until  just  before 
harvest,  when  the  dirt  is  thrown  to  the  com  with 
email  ploughs.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
system  are  these:  It  is  easier  to  reverse  eleven 
feet  bcMte  than  to  list  apon  them,  as  you  always 
have  a  farrow  ready  to  receive  the  Land.  The 
com-rows  are  aniformly  high,  whereas,  when  list- 
ed, 3rou  have  a  high  and  a  low  bed  alternately 
through  the  field.  The  harrow  works  much  bet- 
ter on  11  feet  than  on  a  5}  feet  bed.  We  save  all 
hoe-work,  I  did  not  hand-hoe  a  single  row  last 
▼ear,  and  made  something  like  60  barrels  to  the 
hand,  on  land  of  medium  quality.  The  harrow 
we  uae  it  my  aimple,  cooiisdng  of  four  pieces 


framed  together  in  a  square,  braced  in  the  coraerB^ 
and  has  teeth  only  on  the  circumference;  they  run 
deeper,  and  consequently  pulverize  the  land  better 
than  those  having  teeth  in  the  middle,  or  in  every 
cross  bar.  Edward  Hill. 


From  th«  Maine 
BRKBD  OF  8WINB. 


Messrs,  Editors ;— I  haye  been  for  many  yearv 
engaged  in  raising  hogs  end  making  pork,  and 
am  fully  conviuced  that  much  of  the  profit  of  that 
business  depends  on  the  breed.  "The  old  fash- 
ioned, thin,  long  legged,  long  nosed,  gaunt  bo- 
died"  kind,  are  hardly  worth  keeping.  They  are 
continually  uneasy  and  squealing,  feed  them  ae 
much  as  you  will.  This  kind,  however,  is  fast  dis- 
appearing and  their  place  being  supplied  by  those 
that  are  oetter;  among  which  the  Bedford  will 
take  the  first  rank.  This  breed  was  introduced 
into  Massachusetts,  several  years  ago,  and  Oli- 
ver Fiske,  of  Worcester,  who  has  much  experi- 
ence in  the  business  of  raising  pork,  says  <^xpe- 
rience  has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  Bed- 
ford breed  is  far  the  best  that  has  been  introduced 
into  our  country.  They  are  quiet  in  their  nature, 
fat  easily,  and  with  little  expense  or  trouble,  i 
have  had  them  at  12  months  old  weigh  340  Ibe. 
and  a  considerable  number  at  18  months  old  400 
lbs." 

Levi  Lincoln,  late  Governor  of  Massachnsetta 
and  President  of  Worcester  Co.  Ag.  Society, 
has  given  his  opinion  of  this  breed  of  hogs,  in  the 
following  language : 

"I  have  great  pleasure  in  voluntarily  offering 
myself  as  your  compurgator  in  the  representations 
with  which  you  have  recently  favored  the  public, 
of  the  Bedford  breed  of  swine.  The  care  and 
perseverence  which  have  marked  your  attention 
to  the  prospects  and  value  of  these  animals,  and 
the  success  which  has  followed  your  exertions  to 
introduce  them  to  the  favor  of  practical  farroeis, 
require,  at  least,  an  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
tion from  all  those  who  have  oeen  particulariy 
benefited  by  your  liberality,  and  from  no  one  more 
than  from  myselfl  This  breed  of  swine  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  long  legged,  long  nosed,  flat  aided, 
thriftless  race,  called  by  some  the  Irish  breed,  by 
others  the  Russian,  which  would  barely  pay  by 
their  weight  for  ordinary  keeping,  and  never  fer 
one  half  the  expense  of  fattening,  ifj  indeed, 
grain  would  make  them  fet. 

"I  had  three  pigs  butchered  from  the  same  lit- 
ter, precisely  seven  and  a  half  months  old.  Their 
weights,  when  dressed,  were  280,  235,  and  23A^ 
lbs.  One  sold  in  Boston  fer  6^cts.  per  lb.;  tho 
others  were  put  up  here  for  the  family  use.  The 
expense  of  keeping  and  fettening  these  pigs,  I  am 
satisfied,  was  less  than  with  any  other  breed  I 
ever  raised,  and  the  proportion  of  bone  and  ofiat 
to  the  valuable  parts,  was  surprisingly  small.  I 
have  fifteen  more  on  my  farm,  part  oesigned  for 
the  market  in  the  spring,  and  part  to  be  kept  oyer 
as  store  swine,  and  their  appearance  will  furnish 
ocular  satisfaction  of  the  propriety  of  all  which 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  breed." 

A  pair  of  these  piss  was  first  sent  to  this  county 
by  the  duke  of  Beofbrd  as  a  present  to  General 
Washington,  by  a  fermer  by  the  name  of  Paric* 
iaaon,  who  reaided  near  Baltinora.    Instaed  of 
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deliTering   them   to  the  General,  he  sold   them.  I  Prom  the  London  Otrd«nen»Mt|Miiie. 

The  first  that  came  into  MassachusettB  were  sent  |  wbedb  as  manors,  and  various  rrmarks. 
by  Gen.  Ridgly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Col.  Pickering 

I*    CS_l-._-  _l.^      !.»_    .mI.^_^        ..^m^.A        —aI^^    «^     ..la^^Aa..^ 


of  Salem,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  preserve 
the  breed  pure,  and  introduce  them  amon^  (he  tkr- 
mers  of  that  state.  Mr.  John  Reed  of  Roxbury, 
obtained  them  iroro  Col.  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Fiske 
of  Worcester,  had  them  from  Mr.  Reed.  In 
1835  Mr.  Sandford  Howard,  who  then  Jived  in 
Hallowell,  purchased  a  sow  and  I  purchased 
a  boar  from  Mr.  Rowland  Howard  of  Easton, 
Mass.  who  had  them  from  Oliver  Fisk.  All  the 
hands  through  which  they  passed,  from  their  first 
introduction  into  this  country  until  they  were 
brought  to  this  town,  are  carelot  breeders  of  pure 
stock,  and  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
this  breed  pure,  and  avoid  breeding  in-and-in. 
That  is.  propogatinff  ofispring  among  the  same 
litter.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  therefore  exist 
but  that  the  breed  was  introduced  into  this  state 
in  its  purity. 

Since  1  have  had  them,  I  have  found  them  to 
fully  sustain  the  reputation  given  to  them  by  the 


Sift — From  reading  the  review  of  Cruikshank's 
Practical  Planter  in  your  vol.  p.  448,  I  am  led  lo 
make  a  few  strags^iing  observations.  The  system  I 
advocate  is  equally  applicable  to  horticulture  as  to 
agriculture.  Cniikchank  says,  as  quoted  by  the  re- 
view, (p.  453,)  ^'  It  niay  seem  a  very  paradoxical 
fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  wood,  instead 
of  impoverishing  the  ground  on  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, nounshes  it."  (To  be  sure  it  does.)  ^^There 
is  very  little  of  our  wuste  land,  that  ii*  trenched  or 
ploughed  will  carry  even  a  moderate  crop  of  ffraini 
unless  it  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  ma- 
nure. After  bearing  timber,  however,  the  contra- 
ry is  found  to  be  true."  So  the  old  vague,  un- 
pliilosophical,  unmeaning,  foolish  theory  of  rest  is 
demolistied  at  last,  or  rather  explained.  His  sub- 
sequent reasoning  is  bad.  Farther  on,  (p.  454,) 
he  says,  '*  That  ine  soil  should  be  enriched  by  the 
production  of  wood,  when  the  experience  of  affes 
,  .  has  proved  thai  it  is  always  exhausted  by  oiher 

breeders  in  Massachusetts.    They  arc  very  small  ^rops,  will'seem  to  them  a  paradox  of  the  most 
booed,  in  proportion  to  the  «zc.    Quiet,  easily  extravagant  kind."    By  this  statement  it  does. 


latied,  do  much  better  on  raw  food  than  any  other 
kind,  and  obtain  a  good  size  at  an  early  age. 

1  have  crossed  the  pure  Bedford  witn  the  ^ 
Bedford  and  half  Macky,  making  the  progeny 
I  Bedford  and  i  Macky,  but  found  very  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  crossing.    One  of  these  pigs 
1  wintered  last  winter  on  8  lbs.  of  raw  mangel 
wunzels  per  day,  and  she  kept  in  good  condition, 
and  brought  a  litter  of  10  pi^  in  April,  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  which,  I  kd  her  on  the  slops 
from  the  house.    Nine  of  the  pigs  lived,  and  made 
6ne  hogs.    During  the  summer  she  lived  princi- 
pally on  grass  with  a  few  raw  potatoes,  and  in  Octo- 
ber she  had  another  litter  of  13  pigs,  four  of  which, 
however,  owing[  to  an  accident,  died.    She  was 
(hen  kept  on  boiled  pumpkins,  oats  and  peas,  and 
barley-meal.   Since  then,  she  has  lived  entirely  on 
raw  nita  baga  and  mangel  wortzels,  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  pounds  per  day  with  an  opportunity  to 
burrow  on  the  manure  heap,  and  is  now  in  good 
condition. 

J  killed  one  of  the  pigs  which  was  f  Bedford 
and  i  Mackay,  when  nine  months  old.  that  weigh- 
ed 902  pounds.  He  was  fed  on  the  slops  from  the 
house,  anring  the  summer,  and  the  last  two  months 
was  fed  on  meal  and  com.  When  I  first  com- 
menced feeding  him  on  meal  he  ate  about  two 
quarts  per  day,  but  aAer  5  or  6  weeks  he  would 
not  eat  more  than  one  quart.  He  gave  the  most 
meat  in  proportion  to  the  bones,  of  any  hog  I  ever 
killedi  and  I  think  was  the  cheapest  raised.  Others 
who  keep  this  breed  have  made  the  same  state- 
ment. There  was  one  of  the  pure  Bedford  breed 
killed  in  the  neighborhood  14  months  old,  that 
weighed  885  ana  another  18  months  old,  that 
weighed  430  lbs,  neither  of  which  had  any  extra 
keeping. 

Between  the  20th  of  March  and  last  of  Ma^, 
1  shall  have  14  litters  of  pigs,  two  of  which  will 
be  the  pure  Bedlbrd,  and  two  will  be  }  Bedford 
and  ^  Mackay,  with  which  I  can  supply  any  per- 
sons who  may  be  in  want. 

Any  persons  who  are  desirous  of  examining 
this  breed  of  hogs  can  do  so  by  calling  at  my  farm, 
aboot2}  miles  from  Hallowell  Vilage. 

J.  WtiroATB  Haivbi. 
HMmU,  Fib.  13, 1880. 


But  other  crops  are  carried  off  annually  by  man 
or  beast,  root  and  branch.    This  f  shall  explain. 
Cruikohank's  theory  is  not  confined  to  wood ;  it 
includes  all  vegetation.    This  is  a  truth  as  palpa- 
ble to  every  one,  when  pointed  out,  as  the  rotun- 
dity of  this  globe,  or  the  simple  act  of  Columbus' 
making  the  egg  stand  on  end ;  yet  it  is  no  less  la- 
mented than  true,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
splendid  talent  which  has  been  exhibited,  from 
1  ull  to  the  present  day,  this  very  obvious  fact 
should  not  have  been  long  ago  adopted  as  a  fixed 
and  leading  principle  in  ail  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural operations.    It  stares  us  in  the  face  in  the 
forests  and  prairies  of  this  country,  the  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  dirty  summer  fallows  of  £nff- 
land,  and  every  where  and  in  every  thing.    The 
principle  of  a  clean  naked  fHllow  (fortunately  a  rare 
occurrence,;  is  utter  annihilation.  Had  farmers  and 
gardeners  been  able  to  eradicate  weeds  as  they  are 
called,  the  soil  would  have  b«*en  a  caput  mortuum 
long  ago.   But  weeds — like  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty---destro]^,  hack,  hew,  and  persecute  as  we  may, 
rise  again  in  due  time,  not  to  injure,  but  to  fertal- 
ize  and  benefit.  We  roust  follow  nature ;  all  other 
guides  are  fatal  ignesfaiui.    <<  He  that  made  the 
earth  gave  it  laws  that  'tis  not  good  to  break." 
Afler  much  steady  observation,  thought  and  prac- 
tice, tor  some  years  past,  I  am  perfectly  convinc- 
ed that  all  applications,  no  matter  how  large,  of 
animal  manures,  animal  substances,  and  minerals, 
are  comparatively  nugatory,  without  profuse  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  and  their  roots;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  an  occasional  liberal  dressing  of  wheat 
flour,  Indian  corn-meal,  &c.  would  not  be  the  most 
profitable  manure  of  all.    Lions  and  tigers  prey 
on  flesh;  and  the  vegetable  monarchs  of  our  forests 
attain  their  highest  majesty  on  ve^table  food,  and 
in  due  time,  return  again  to  the  soil,  to  produce  in- 
creased fertility.  This  is  very  obvious  on  the  banks 
oflhe  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  and  vast  masses  too, 
of  drill  wood  are  carried  into  the  ocean  every  flood. 
Does  all  this  timber  grow  and  die  to  no  purpose? 
What  is  the  man's  relij^lon  who  savs  it  does  1 

The  second  extract  m)m  Cruikshanks  is  by  no 
means  a  correct  statement.  If  wood-lands  were 
kept  clean,  and  all  theleaves  and  dead  branches  car- 
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lied  off,  the  treep  grubbed  up  root  aod  branch,  again 
replanted,  and  so  on,  the  soil  would  eventually  be- 
•come  as  barren  as  any  cotton  or  tobacco  planta- 
tion in  the  southern  states,  and  that  is  poverty 
with  a  vengeance.    The  cause  of  this  is  obvious ; 
but  not  to  the  planters.    They  say  it  is  the  tariff. 
Oh !  for  the  schooi-master !    The  fact  is,  when 
wood-land  is  cleared  in  this  country,  the  crops  are 
•ollen  very  moderate  until  the  progress  of  decay  has 
brought  the  roots  into  action.    1  will  illustrate  this 
farther.    The  general  system  of  farming  in  this 
«tate  is,  Indian  corn,  oAen  very  ibul— oats,  (a 
wretched  crop  in  this  hot  climate,)  or  barley — ^then 
a  very  moderate  dressing  of  manure,  and  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  weeds  are  ploughed  in,  ptoducinff  a 
very  lair  crop  of  wheat,  much  better  than  the  skill 
^f  the  farmer  deserves.    The  crops  obtained  are 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  quantity  of  manure  ap- 
plied.   Glover  and  timdthv  lor  two  or  more  years, 
and  often  as  long  as  it  will  mow  and  pasture,  then 
Indian  com  a^n,  and  so  on.  The  old  sod  is  usu- 
ally ploughed  in  the  sprin^^,  then  corn  planted  in 
May.    For  some  time  it  exhibits  a  very  sickly 
yellow  and  poverty-strack  appearance,  until  the 
green  roots  and  weeds  begin  to  decay;  it  then 
grows  with  great  luxuriance  and  beauty.    If  aAer 
wheat,  the  land  is  ploughed  before  the  weeds  can 
|prow,  and  sown  with  buckwheat  in  July,  which 
IS  a  very  clean  crop,  the  succeeding  crop  of  Indian 
corn  is  very  poor.    Further,  Cruikshank  says, 
''Trees  draw  their  nourishment  from  a  much  great- 
er depth  than  any  of  the  grasses,  roots,  or  differ- 
ent kmds  of  grain."    I  doubt  this  very  much  as 
taking  place  to  any  extent. 

He  would  infer  that  trees  fertilize  the  soil,  not 
by  adding  any  thing  to  it,  (except  leaves,  &c.)  but 
by  not  taking  any  thing  from  it.  The  great  bulk, 
nearly  the  whole  of  all  the  trees'  roots,  ihave  seen 
xnany,  are  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.  It  is  their 
<lecay  which  enriches  the  soil.  They  exhaust  and 
then  enrich.  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  original  disco- 
very of  this  principle :  it  has  been  looedy  hinted  at 
•and  described  by  various  writers ;  but  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  I  am  the  finst  farmer  who 
has  employed  it  in  his  rotation  of  crops ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  at  no  distant  day  it  will 
entirely  change  the  present  results  in  the  best  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  especially  in  hot  climates.  I 
have  had,  and  have  several  pupils,  young  men  of 
talent  and  capital,  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  th^  have  learned,  and  competent  to  prac- 
tise it.  As  with  all  improvers,  a  aue  proportion 
-of  sneers,  scorn,  derision,  and  ill-will  has  fallen  to 
my  share;  and,  as  usual,  those  who  know,  observe, 
and  ask  the  least,  talk  the  wisest  and  most  learn- 
edly. To  the  want  ot  vegetable  food,  I  entirely 
attnbute  the  frequent  failure  of  grass,  clover,  tur- 
nips, saintfbin,  sc,  in  England,  and  under  the 
improved  system  of  farming ;  and  the  cleaner  the 
land  is  kept,  I  suspect  the  more  they  fail.  To 
say  the  land  is  tired,  proves  something  is  wrong, 
but  explains  nothing.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  crops  under  the  old  wretched  system  of  farm- 
ing, were  much  better  than  under  the  new,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  manures,  skill,  management,  &c., 
applied  in  both  instances.  Weeds,  misplaced  ex- 
cept in  summer  fallows,  were  the  old  farmer's  sal- 
vation ;  but  he  did  not  know  it.  Weeds  do  not 
rob  the  soil ;  they  either  enable  the  farmer  to  do 
60,  or  prevent  him,  as  the  case  may  be ;  they  keep 
up  the  lertility  of#it  j  they  rob  the  crops,  but  not 


the  soil*    I  see  it  often  mentioned  in  yoar  maga- 
zine as  a  great  advantage  to  leave  fruit  borden 
uncropped ;  this  is  not  nature's  way  of  proeeding ; 
and  tnose  who  do  not  follow  her  laws  make  sad 
work  of  it,  sooner  or  later.    I  should  greatly  pre- 
fer sowing  them  with  clover,  grass  aeed^,  turnips, 
lupines,  borage  marigolds,  or  even  weeds,  yea^ 
weeds,  the  vile  things,  &c.  &c.,  manure  and  top 
dress  them,  and  dig  them  in  half,  full  grown,  and 
ripe.    I  do  so  in  my  garden  with  great  success.    I 
shall  not  now  say  much  of  my  own  farm,  as  any 
detailed  account  would  be  untntelltgible  and  un- 
satisfactory, for  many  reasons,  and  not  altogether 
belonging  to  your  journal.    My  present  purpose 
is  to  direct  the  attention  of  horticuUurisU  to  vege- 
table manures.    Nine  years  ago,  my  farm  was 
almost  a  aqmi  mortuiun,  owinff  to  unusually  bad 
management  lon^  continued.    One  of  my  neigh- 
bors, a  farmer  by  mtuition,  a  Minerva-born,  leap- 
ed at  all  points,  said  lately  to  one  of  my  pupils,^ 
"  It  will  be  so  again  in  Rve  years."    Query— if 
this  system  has  put  my  farm  on  the  road  to  match- 
less lertility  from  utter  exhaustion  in  a  few  jreacs, 
by  what  scorpion  process  is  it  to  destroy  it  m  five 
more?    Have  you  any  Minervas  in  England  now? 
They  are  far  more  plentiful  here  than  lattlesnakesy 
and  far  more  mischievous:  the  latter  bite  only 
when  injured.    1  have  reached  70  bushels  of  In- 
dian com  per  acre ;  next  year  I  fully  expect  100 
or  more.    Indian  com  rather  exceeds  beans  in 
England,  the  land  being  equal.    I  raise  finerciops 
of  Swedish  turnips  here  than  I  ever  saw  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotlanc^  or  grew  myself  in  England. 
They  have  never  once  failed  in  the  nine  years. 
I  sow  them  after  wheat  and  bariey,  the  same  sea- 
son.   My  farm  is  100  acres ;  about  76  under  the 
ploug[h :  the  rest  in  grass.    My  rotation  is  8  yeara, 

growing  in  that  time  eighteen  to  twenty  crops,  (in 
\e  southern  states  much  more  might  be  done,) 
above  one-half  harvested,  and  the  remainder 
ploughed  in ;  all  the  rest  is  in  strict  accoidance 
with  English  and  Scotch  principles.    I  have  now 
growing  the  fourth  crop  this  season  on  some  of 
ray  fields.    It  matters  not  what  crops  we  grow;  it 
is  the  use  we  put  them  to  that  does  good  or  eviL 
I  shall  make  this  season  yard-manure  sufficient 
for  45  or  50  acres.  I  could  manure  my  whole  farm 
annually  by  eatuig  all  my  Indian  com,  (18  acres,) 
and  not  selling  any  straw,  (next  year  I  begin 
to  sell  it,)  with  18  acres  of  turnips  and  other  crops. 
This  could  hardly  be  done  in  any  country  in  which 
Indian  com  will  not  grow,  with  turnips  as  a  second 
crop.    This  system  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  all 
crops  are  exhausters  and  improvers,  (independent- 
ly of  their  subsequent  application,)  just  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  take  out  of  the  soil,  (if  one  crop 
really  takes  more  than  another,)  and  what  bulk 
and  quality  of  roots  the^  leave  behind.    This  I 
take  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
rest,  which  signifies  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  which,  when  man  destroys,  bar- 
renness is  the  result    Clover  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  improvers,  and  so  it  is ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  exhausters,  until  its  roots  are  decayed,  as 
are  all  grasses  and  ^reen  crops.   I  have  top-dress- 
ed clover  in  the  spring  with  yard-manure;  mowed 
the  first  crop ;  ploughed  in  the  second;  sowed  tur- 
nips, which  were  very  poor ;  the  succeeding  erops, 
rye  and  corn,  were  excellent.    I  plant  Indian  com 
for  green  fodder,  affer  harvest,  in  June  and  July, 
on  wheat  and  rye  stubbles,  and  after  a  second  crop 
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of  dover  ploughed  In.     Afler  the  wheat  and  rye, 
the  corn  comes  up  dark,  iieahliy,  and  vi(;orous  ; 
al'ier  the  clover,  yellow,  eickly  and  unthrifty,  but 
recovers.     The ^ucceecling  crops  after  the  slover 
are  superior.     In  both  instances  the  corn  grows 
from  7  lo  10  feet  high.    The  ears  form  well,  but  do 
not  ripen,  making  most  excellent  [ptock]  food.  The 
'  pigs  steal  the  ears,  whilst  the  steers  and  cows  eat 
the  blades,  (leaves.)     Wheat,  barley,  &c.  absorb 
what  is  in  iheir  roots  in  ripening ;  clover,  turnips, 
&c.  bempr.not  permitted  to  ripen,  do  not.     Indian 
corn,  horse-beans,  &c.  cut  partially  ripe,  are  iuter- 
mediate  befveen  these 'I  wo.     If  a  field  of  rye  or 
any  other  grain  is  harvested,  and  another  plough- 
ed in  green,  and  both  sowed  with  any  other  crop, 
that  crop  will  gi^ow  for  a  considerable  time  much 
better  after  the  Ibrnier  than  the  latter.     I  do  not 
yet  see  the  philosophy  of  this.    Is  the  soil,  more 
exhausted  T^hilstthe  rye  is  yetgreen,  (always  ad- 
milting  that  tt  returns  more  than  it  lakes,  afler  it 
decays  when  plpughed  in,)  than  after  it  is  ripe 
and   aJl  the  roots  gone?     JVly  observation  would 
lead  nie  to  suppose  that  it  is.     All  this  puzzles 
me.     When  a  crop  pr grain  Is  ploughed  in  green, 
the  land  turns  up  almost  Jike  an  old  sod,  and  full 
of  roots  ;  so  riHuch  so  that  we  can  scarcely  cover 
the  corn.     Indian  corn  is  universally  grown  in  this 
country,  and  so  ought  horse-beans  lo  be  in  Eng- 
land, in  all  soiia  that  will  grow  them.     The  former 
matchless  crop'  yoa  cannot  grow  unless  you  can 
raise  the  temperature  at  midnight  I'rom  70*^  lo  84°; 
1  have  known  it 8.5^,  and  felt  it.     Meal  and  turnips 
are   much  superio^  for  fattening  cattle  to  cither 
alone.     This  practice,  with  green  crops  ploughed 
in,  as  far  as  the  cTitiiale  will  permit,  would  revo- 
lutionize the  face  of  the  whole  of  this  country. 

Is  all  tills  nonsense,  and  quackery,  or  is  it  a 
bomb-shell  n\Bi  into  the  established  system  and 
opinions?  My  views,  (  think,  show  the  very  im- 
poverished Condition  of  the  soil  whilst  clover 
is  .'iving,  and  its  great  fertility  when  decayed. 
Wheat  /ails  after  clover  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  and  is  by  far  the  best  after'it  in  this 
country.  Difference  of  temperature  will  account 
for  this.  For  the  '*6omething  is  removed,"  read, 
*'ihe  clover  roots  being  decayed  makes  the  wheat 
successful."  There  is  nothing  removed  but  the 
poverty,  which  is  unfavorable  to  wheat.  These 
somethings,  rootings.  and  tirings  are  poor  guides 
and  explanations.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
and  done  yet  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  it,  in  this  most  difficult 
and  cocnplex.  most  noble  and  godlike  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  future  condition  of  hot 
climaiee  is  a  darling  dream  of  mine.  All  that  has 
yet  been  done  (with  th^  exception  of  this  coun- 
try,) and  how  transcendanf  in  some  instances ! 
was  previous  lo  thi?  jirt  of  printing,  or  when  it  was 
of  little  value.  The  day  is  not  far  off  (and  close 
at  hand,  if  tree  "trade  were  established,  so  much 
talked  of  every  where,  and  practiced  no  where,  or 
likely  to  \ye  so  soon  ;  northern  countries  had  better 
keep  trade  as  It  i?,  as  long  as.they  can,)  when  hot 
tlnnale^  will  an  liirexceed  cold  ones,  (the  minerals 
aione  of  th6  United  States  would  make  a  respec- 
table Island,)  in  productiveness  and  variety  of  food, 
com/brtfj,  luxuries,  &c.,  and  arts,  sciences,  and  re- 
finements, personal  size,  strength  and  beauty  of 
rnan  and  bewBt,  as  latitude  52°  now  exceeds  in  all 
those  latitudes  60^ ;  und  the  face  of  nature  will  be 
as  much  more  inten^oiy  green  too.  But  all  this  is 
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as  heterodox,  visionar}',  and  absurd  here  now,  and 
in  **lhe  fast  anchored  isle,"  as  republicanism  was    ' 
60  years  ago  every  where.    In  less  than  another 
century,  poor  despised  and  neglected  agriculture 
and  its  professors  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ; 
"  they  wlio  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  they  who 
are  last  shall  be  firsts"  if  1  read  the  glonous  and 
cheering  signs  of  the  times  rightly.    .We  are 
thought  little  of  here  I  assure  you.   What  stronger 
prool  of  this  Is  required  than  the  fact  that  our  farm- 
ers themselves  think  meanly  of  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  professions  1    Please  to  put  this  on 
record  from  a  man  who  has  seen,  thought,  and 
read  much,  and  who  does  not  herd  much  with  the 
world  ae^t  now  is.     When  a  man  advances  any 
thing  new  and  startling,  perhaps  his  readers  have  - 
a  right  to  know  something  of  his  pretensions.    1 
give  j^ou  some  of  mine.    I  was  a  pupil  of  the  late* 
excellent  Mr.  Runciman,  of  VVoburn,  and  of  that 
rtjatchless  man  and  farmer,  Mr,  Blomfield,  of  Nor- 
folk.    I   resided  a  short  time  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of- the  late  Mr.  Rennie  of  Phantas- 
sie.     f  was  two  years  at  Edinburgh  College,  and 
one  season  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London.     I 
made  an  an:ricullura!  tour  on  fool  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England ;  this   . 
ivas  no  education  for  fitting  a  young  man  of  ardent 
mind  and  feelings  for  the  yoke  of  tithes,  game- 
laws,  &c.     Rut  enough  ;  It  fell  relations,  a  few 
friend?,  home,  country,  and  property,  and  lam 
content. 

.  P.  S.  T  see  in  your  publications,  American  plants 
and  bog-earth  always  coupled  together.  Thiat  ' 
country  is  not  a- bog,  nor  any  thing  like  one.  Rho-  ■ 
dodondrons,  azaleas,. &c*.  grow  in  this  neighbor- 
hood on  the  dry  steep  decliviiiea  of^ gneiss  and 
hornblende  rocks;  and  thousands  of  rhododorT- 
dronsgrow  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  upon  sands 
as  dry  and  barren  as  those  of  Brandon  in  Suffolk. 
I  am  nor  accustomed  to  writrng,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, and  I  fear  my  story  is  somewhat  confiised, 
but  of  the  truth  of  its  principles  I  am  well  convinc- 
ed from  experience.  They  will  bear  study  and  in* 
vestigation. 

Are  air  and  water  of  any  other  use  to  vegeta- 
tion than  to  ourselves  1  Plants  absorb  and  decom- 
pose them ;  so  do  we !  poor  diet  alone,  notwith-' 
standing.  Docs  not  vegetation  derive  all  its  food 
from  what  exists  in  the  soil,  and  is  not  vegetable ' 
matter  the  beef  and  bread  of  vegetables  ?  Forthis 
purpose  weeds  grow.  My  experience  says  some- 
thing for  this  doctrine.  Nature,  farit)s  and  manures 
as  well  as  man  ;  but  he  has  got  it  into  his  head  to 
reject  her  assistarice,  and  do  things  his  own  way. 

Gborgk  H.  Walkeb. 
Longford  J  Ilolmesburgj  near  Philadelphia^  laU  40*^ 
December  24,  1830. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  was  a  strong 
and  original  thinker,  und,  as  his  contributions  to 
this  journal  have  shown,  excited  interest  in  regard' 
to  every  thing  which  he  touched  in  writing,  even 
when  his  meaning  was  very  obsciirc,  (as  it  often 
waia,)  oi'when  his  propositions  were  most  opposed 
lo  the  readcr^s  opinions.  But  though  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  here  set  forth  were  unquestion- 
ably original  with  Mr.  Walker,  (for  he  was  one 
of  the  last  men  who  would  have  assumed  the  merit 
ihat  belonged  to  another,)  ii  is  nevertheless  certain 
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thai  th'e  gre&t  and  important  and  then  novel  b^^s- 
tem  of  manuring  of  land  with  iis  own  vegetable 
growl h,  (Or  weeds.)  is  the  main  object,. and  most 
imporlantilera  of  valueof  the  agriculiural  work  of 
Col,  John- Taylor,  of  Virginia,  which  was  first, 
published  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  rules  of 
which  the  author  had  pursued  still  earlier  in  his  re- 
gular cultivation.    .Clover,  or  weeds,  to  be  tei\,  or 
turned  in,  as  manure,  was' one  of  the  regular  crops 
in  Taylor^s  rotation.    The  misapplications  of  the 
rule,  both  in  precept  by  the  author,  and  in  practice 
by  himself  and  still  more  by  his  disciples,  have  been 
numerous  and  very  injurious ;  and  the  instmctions  ]  tiplyingaid  of  nature  is  in  useful  operation,  though 
Jbr  pracviOQ  of  <Arator'  have  been  ibund  totally  H  »•  nol  undenstood,  nor  suspected,  by.  thote  who 


worthless,  ibr  the  purpose  of  making  natural  poor 
land  very  fertile,  (or  c^ven  to  raise  any  kind  aboV« 
Ub  natural  degree  of  fertility,)  by  means  of  the 
land^a  manuring  itself  with  its' own  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. But  the  want.ot  effect  is  owing  to  the 
Boil'B  being  so -constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  re- 

,  taining  and  profiting  by  the  manure—and  not  be-, 
cause  of  the  manure  wanting  value,  or  that  Tay- 
lor had  over-estimated  its  value,  for  soils  needing 
the  application,  and  capable  of  profiting  by  its  val- 
ue.   Though  we  have  efse  where  com  bat  ted  the 

'  opinion  of  Taylor  as  to  the  general  application  of 
his  doctririe,  and  have  shown  the  injury  to  the 
progress  of  improvement  caused  by  relying  on  the 
mis-application,  (E$:say  on  Calcareous  iVlanurcs,) 
still  none  will  go  farther  in  applauding  the  princi* 
pie  of  his  doctrine,  and  in  maintaining  its-  proper 
iqpplication  to  be  the  very  corner-stone  on  which 

'to  construct  any  pianof  enriching  land.  Audit 
has  been  acted  upon,  to  more  or  less  extentj  wher- 
ever agriculture  has  been*  pursued  with  profit, 
though  wastefully  and  without  the  operator's 
knowing,  or  generally  having  the  least  idea  of,  the 
joaanner  in  which  nature  was  aiding  and  adding  (o 

•  his  manuring  processes.  .... 

The  general  theory  or  principle  may  be  thus 
concisely  stated :  All  vegetable  matters,  in  proper 
state  of  decay  and  decomposition,  serve  as-  food 
for  mother  growing  vegetables,  and  ofcourse  for 
manure  to  soil  needing  it..  Growing  i^egetables 

•  derive  but  part  of  their  nutrtraeiU  from  th&  soil, 
and  the  remainder,  (and  a  large  portion,)  from 
the  air  and  from  water,  the  elements  of  which  be- 
come fixed  in  the  plants,  and  serve  as  much  to  in- 
crease their  substance,  atKl  their  amount  and  value; 
as  manure  for  soil  und  food  for  future  plants,  as 
the  other  food  which  had  been  deposited  by  nature 
or  by  art  m  the  soil.  The  power,  top,  to  draw 
qpou,  and  avail  of  this  atmospheric  manure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  suitableness  of  ma- 
nure in  the  soil.  Therefore,-  whatever  the  natural 
soil,  or  manure  applied^  furnishes  of  food  to  a 
growing  crop  of  plants,  as  muQh  more,  (or  twice 


does  nature  add  thereto,  by  furnish ing  to  and  accu- 
n>ttl£(ting  and -fixing  in  the  plants  the'  elements  oi' 
air  and  water.  Thus,  the  trop  which  drew  from 
the  soil  say  30  parts  of  its  sustenancei  derived 
ihcVeby  the  power  to  draw  30,  er  perhaps  70  other 
parts  from  the  inexhaustible  soufces  of  air  and 
water  (  and  the  whole  amount,  if  utied  to  rpanure 
the  soil,  by  being  suffered  lOKJieand  decay  on  it,  will 
seive  to  again  double  or  triple  its  amount  and  val- 
ue for  the  next  year's  growth,  by  drawing  a  like 
addition  from  the  atmosphere.  |n  all  vegetable 
and  putrescent  manures,  more  or  less  of  this  mul- 


deriv^  the  benefit.  ,  And  if  it  were  not  fb^  this 
bountiful  aid  of  nature,  and  the  cultivated  earth 
or  plants  received  no  more  manure  than  man 
gives^  or  by  possibility  can  afford,  tlie  most  gentle 
and  what  is  now  tlie  most  improving  system  of 
cuhivation,  would  be  utteriy  and  rapidly  destruc- 
tive.of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     .    • 

The'farmer  should  continually  bear  in  roirid  the 
general  truth  of  this,  doctrine  of  Taylor's ;  and 
thence  learn,  and  practise  accordingly,  that  every 
load  of  manure,  every  addition  of  fertilising  power 
he  gives  to  bis  field,  bountiful  nature  multiplies  in 
quantity  and  efiect.  But  let  him  also  beware  of 
misapplying  his  efforts  to  soils  not  constituted  to 
profii  by  them.  The  profuse  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  to  a  diseased  stomach  incapable  of  digesting 
and  accumulating-  what  is  furnished,''  will'not  add 
to  the  fiesh  or  the  health  .of  the  subject ;  and  the 
naturally  poor  land,  the  disease  or  i^onstiuifional 
defect  of  which  is  the  want  of  calcareous  matter, 
is  as  little  fitted  to  retain,  assimiratc,  and  profit 
by,  the  supplies  of  vegetable. matter  which  the  un- 
restricted application  of  the  doctrine  of  Taylor 
would  direct  to  be  given;*— Ed.  F.  R.] 


For  U)«  Fannen'  Segistcr. 
IHPROTBMERT  OF  LAJ^D  BY  GRABS  HU8BAKD- 
RY.      HAY-MAKING.   . 

Dr.  Dwight  has  said,  (if  the  docupient  1  quote 
from  ie  correct)  in  speakmg  of  the  new  land  of 
the  United  States,  "wherever  the  foreet  trees 
have  been  undisturbed  by  fire,  they  have  accu- 
mulated, by  shedding  their  foliage  through  a  long 
succession  of .  ages,  and  by  their  owii  decay,  a  co- 
vering of  vegetable  niould  from  six  to  twelv6 
inches  deep,  and  sometimes  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four.  This  mould  is  the  best  of  all  soils, 
and  eminently  ffiendly  to  every  species  of  vege- 
tation. It  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  mere  mass  of 
manure,  dnd  t4iat  ©f  the  very  best  kind,  converted 
into  mould-;  and  so  Ibng  as  it  remains  in  conetde- 
rablc  quantities  all  grounds  produce  plentifully." 


"From  this  source  it  has  arisen  Ihat  a|l*ihe  ijn- 
.  .  .     .,  .     .  burnt  new  lands,,  in  the  northern,  nxiddle,  south- 

er ihnce  as  much,  it  may  be  in  certain  cases,)] era  and  western  /states,  have  been,  and  still  are 


.  ^ 
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uniformly  valued  beyond  their  real  worth.  When 
the  tract  -on  the  Green  Mountafns  in  Massachu- 
setts was  first  settled,  the  same  luxuriant  fertility 
was  attributed  to  it  which  has  fliiice  characteri;sed 
Kentucky*  About  the  same  time  it  was  ascribed 
to  the  T'altejref  Housatonac,  in  th6  county-of' 
Berkshire.  '  From  these  tracts  it  was  transferred 
to  ilie  hinds  in  ^ew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  qm 
the  Goiinecticui)  and  thence  to  those  in  Vermont 
ou  the  western  side  of  the  Gfeen  Mountains. 
From  these  regions  the  paradise  has  travelled  tu' 
the-.\v6i?tern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
New  Connecticut,  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the*coun- 
triea  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  sputh- western  territory, 
and  is  how  makmg  itp  progress  over  thie  Missis- 
sippi into  thQ  n^wly  purchased  regions  of  JLoutsU 
ana.  '  The.  accounts  given  ol*all  thesa  count  rie^ 
successively,  were  extensively  lrue\  but  the  con- 
clusions wliich  were*  deduced  li'om  them  were  in  a 
great,  measure. Erroneous.  So  long  as  this  mould 
remains,  the  produce  will  regularly  be  great,  and 
that  with  very  imperfect  cuUivatioh ;  for  the 
mould  m.its  native  state^  is  so  soil  and  hght,  as 
scarcely  ta  nei^  the  aid  of  the.  plough.  .But 
4hii3  mould  after  a  length  of.time  will  be  dissipated  .- 
Where  lands'  are. continually  ploughed,  it  is  soon 
lo^ ;  on  those  which  ^re  covered  with  grass  iVom 
the  beginning,  Jt  is  preserved  through  a  conside- 
rable period.  At  length,  however,  every  appear- 
ance oUit?  efficacy,  and  even  of  its  existence  va- 
nishes. 

"The  true  object  of  iiiquiry,  whenever  the  quali- 
ty of  a  soil  is  to  be  estipiated,  is  the  nature  of  the 
earth  immediately  beneath  the  vegetable  mouldy 
lor  this  in  every  case  will  uhimately  be  the  soil. 
It'  this  is  capable  of  being  rendered,  by  skilful  cul- 
tivation, regularly  productive,  the  soil  is  good ;  if 
not  it  is  poor." 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
but  I  think  there  is  also  some  error.  Where  lands 
are  covered  with  grass  from, the  beginning,  unless 
they  are  constantly  kept  close  mowed  and  grazed, 
the  mould  will  not  disappear;  otherwise  the  prai- 
ries of  the  west  which  have  been  in  grass,  proba- 
bly for  ages,  instead  of  being  the  richest  of  lands, 
would  be  now  poor.  Nor  have  they  escaped  the 
hoof  and  the  tooth;  for  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes 
which  inhabited  these  countries  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment o\'  the  white  man,  derived  their  chief  sub- 
sistence from  them. 

it  is  true,  however,  that  the  tracts  of  country  de- 
6crit>ed  as  having  successively  borne  the  charac- 
ter oi'  eminent  fertility,  have  one  afier  the  other 
lost  it.     And  it  is  owing  to  their  being  ^'continuaU 


here;  and  if  our  soil  and  climate  did  not  afford  us 
the  ineans  of  ol)taining  fertility,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  labor  applied  there  to  farming  lands,  our 
situation  would,  be  dreary.  Fortunately  the  diffi- 
culties of  scarce  and  dear*  labor  are  compensated 
by  ample  space,  and  our  climate  for  the  most  part 
•enables  us  to  employ  the  means  of  covering  the  - 
lands,  which  our  spacer  admits  of  being  consigiied 
to*rest  witli,  a  growth  calculated-  to  heal  their  . 
wounds; 

-The  grasses  are  the  agents  we  must  chiefly  em- 
ploy ki  this  work,  aided  when  practicable  by  min- 
erals; not  that  they  are  the  only  one^,  but  such 
others  as  lire  now  known  consume  more  time  than 
the  short- life  of  man  can  spare.    Could  Amerloaii  . 
ingenuity  be  earnestly  directed  to  this  subject,  f 
doubt  not  h^w  sources  of  power  would  speedily  be 
(leveldped.*  We  know  such  powers  ex'iBi  in  nature 
to  considerable  extent,  from  the  number  now  in 
use,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  enough  if  they 
were  attainable  every  where.    But  lime  and  marl* 
are  too  bulky  to  be  transported  great  distances,  • 
and  there  are  many  situations  where  gypsum  does 
not  act,  and  others  where' it  cannot  be  obtained.* 
It  would  be  e;ctii5mely  unphilosophical  to  conclude 
that  we  are  acquainted   with  all  the  agents  of 
this  t;haracter,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  would 
rather  lead  us  to  infer  there  are  many  more,  and 
perhaps  some  within  the  reach  of  all.    There 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  expecting  these  discove- 
ries from  American  genius.     Whilst  it  has  a  spe- 
cial bias  to  immediate  utility,  it  has  shown  itself 
equal  to  anyefibris.    The  disarming  the  light- 
ning of  the  clouds,  and  the  almost  practical  anni- 
hilaiion  of  the  distances  of  earth,  although  the 
most  splendid  instances  of  its  power,  are  only 
higher  examples  of  an  abundant  stock  of  talent . 
similar  in  kind,  but.  not  so  conspicuous — perhaps 
not  so  fortunate.    The  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, afibrds  many  proofs  to  sustain  this  assertion. 

There  can  be  no  question,  1  think,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  the  experience  of  mahy,  that  the  vegetable 
mould  is  restored  to  exhausted  lands  by  putting 
them  down  in  grass,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
long  enongh  in  that  situation  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  grasses  which 
have  grown  thereon.  Even  when  grazing  and 
mowing  are  practised  in  moderate  degree,  that  re-  . 
suit  is  not  prevented,  provided  a  moiety  of  the  top 
is  leR  in  the  one  case,  or  the  second  crop  in- the 
other. 

This  is  a  coiisideration  of  great  importance  to  a 
large  port  ion  of  Virginia,  already  too  much  reduced 
in  lertility  to  yield  a  profit  to  cultivating  labor,  and 


\y  ploujghedy"  whilst  the  whole  crop  has'  been   having  no  resources  for  restoration  except  those 


taken  o6[  without  any  return,  which  is  generally 
the  case  where  a  scarcity  of  animal  labor  exists, 
and  the  husbandman  makes  no  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiency  through  the  resources  of  nature. 

If  productiveness  is  to  be  restored  only  by  ^'skil- 
ful cultivatioa'^  on  the  European  system  of  apply- 
iikg  artificial  manures,  at  great  expense  of  human 

ftowefi  as  I  suppose  Dr.  D  wight  means,  1  fear,  for  a 
ong  time  to  come,  the  occupants  of  these  lands 
have  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,  as  labor  is  likely  to 
coDtlDUe  dear  with  us  through  many  generations. 
And  the  new  Eldorados  of  the  west,  pursuing  the 
same  course,  must  meet  the  same  result,  until  at 
last  the  whole  of  our  vast  republic  will  feel  the 
evils  of  a  barren  soil.  European  agriculture,  such 
as  that  of  England  and  Flanders,  is  inapplicable 


which  the  hand  of  nature  yields.    Fortunately  the 
poorest  lands  are  capable  of  producing  some  kind 
of  ijseful  grass,  and  there  is  none  but  has  some 
fertilizing  quality.    They  all  too,  yield  with  toler- 
able management,  good  hay,  a  resource  of  the 
utmost  consequent  to  an  impoverished  farm,  and 
which  is  far  more  neglected  in  that  portion  of  the 
state  that  needs  it  most,  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  intelligence  of  the  people  on 
other  subjects.     When  hay  is  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, the  corn  may  be  spared,  the  process  of  strip- 
ping the  blades  before  the  grain  is  perfected* 
which  so  materially  diminishes  its  product.    Fat 
meat,  milk,  and  butter,  follow  in  the  tram  of  good 
meadows;-  and  every  animal  on  the  farm,  more  or 
less,  participates  in  the  advantages.    Red  clovefi 
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R8  a  fertilizer,  is  the  chief  and  is  the  best  known; 
and  fortunate  is  the  lund-holder  whose  soil  pro- 
diices  it  abundantly.  But  the  process  of  making 
hay  from  it  in  an  economical  manner  is  not  gener- 
ally understood,  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  men- 
tion a  few  leading  ll\cts  that  may  serve  to  simplify 
the  ordinary  mode,  as  practised  in  too  many  situa- 
tionsj  since  hay-making  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant preliminary  steps  to  improvement.  "When 
the  heads  oi'  the  grafts  begin  to  turn  brown,  and 
about  half  the  crop  has  assumed  that  hue,  which 
,occur8  in  this  latitude  and  elevation  between  the 
20th  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June,  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  cutting. 
The  swarth  should  be  permitted  to  lie  as  cut,  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  sun,  until  towards  the 
approach  of  night,  when  it  should  be  raked  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  small  cocks  fi'om  three  to 
tburt  feet  in  height.  If  the  weather  continues  fair 
it  may  remain  in  this  situation  three  or  four  days, 
^  then  be  opened  and  exposed  to  a  day's  sun,  and 

*  collected  m  cocks  again  at.  night,  three  or  four 
-limes  the  size  of  the  first.  Most  commonly  the 
next  day,  (or  in  any  event  bv  being  spread  open 
to  another  day's  sun,)  it  will  be  fit  to  stack,  which 
can  be  known  by  its  feeling  dry  and  elastic,  (ike 
tobacco  in  good  pressing,  or  (as  it  is  called  with 
ue,)  "/wising"  order.  In  this  state  the  green  color 
is  preserved  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  smell  is  as 
fragrant  as  that  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tea.  In  wet 
seasons  the  process  is  more  difficult;  but  unless  the 

'rains  are  constant,  opportunities  most  commonly 
occur,  to  open  the  grass  lonfc  enough  to  have  it 
dried  by  the  sun,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  alter  the  sunshine  appears,  when  it  may 
be  either  cocked  again,  or  stacked,  according  to  its 

*  condition. '  If  it  in  suffered  to  remain  wet  long,  it 
becomes  hot,  turns  black,  acquires  an  ofienslye 
smell,  in  short,  runs  through  the  process  of  putre- 
factive fermentation,  which  unfits  it  for  the  food  of 
animals.  But  if  this  process  can  be  checked  and 
the  grass  got  dry  enough  to  put  away  in  bulk,  by 
taking  such  intervals  of  fair  weather  as  the  season 
affbros,  still  a  good  hay  may  be  obtaincd,.although 
it  has  been  we'tled  more  than  dnce ;  but  by  no 
means  as  good  as  if  the  weather  had  been  uni- 
formly fair.  Some  persons  reccommend  sprinkling 
salt  on  the  hay  when  put  up,  should  any  damp- 
ness exist  in  it,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  I  infinitely 
prefer  putting  it  away  dry,  and  in  our  climate  that 
may  almost  always  be  done.  The  hay  is  best 
which  is  cured  enough  to  house  or  stack  with  the 
least  exposure  to  the  sun  or  rain,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience will  teach  the  farmer  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
over  drying  on  the  one  hand,  or  not  drying  enough, 
^nd  thereby  incurring  the  risk  of  putrefaction  on  the 
other.  Clover  being  a  grass  with  coarse  stalks,  when 
stacked  in  the  fields  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
it  admits  more  water  into  the  bulk  than  finer 
grasses,  and  consequently  much  more  of  the  hay 
IS  damaged,  and  rendered  unfit  for  use,  than  occurs 
in  similar  situations  when  other  grasses  are  used. 
Where  hay  is  most  wanted  too,  there  Is  generally 
the  greatest  deficiency  of  house-room  to  receive  ft; 
and  even  where  the  homestead  furnishes  that,  it  is 
laborious  and  inconvenient  at  the  busy  season 
of  hay-making  to  haul  ail  the  hay  in.  A  simple 
contrivance  in  a  great  degree  remedies  these  incon- 
.^eniences,  and  has  been  practised  on  the  writer's 
form  for  a  number  of  years  with  entire  success. 
It  merely  consists  in  putting  a  layer  of  rye  or  any 


other  long  straw,  on  the  clover  at  every  two  or 
three  feet  as  the  grass  rises  in  the  process  of  slack- 
ing, taking  care  that  the  straw  projects  six  or  eight 
inches  fVom  the  body  of  the  stack,  and  when  it  is 
finished  bending  the  projecting  straw  downwards^ 
so  as  to  make  it  resemble  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
If  the  stack  when  finished  is  well  capped  with 
straw,  these  eaves  will  conduct  of}'  nearly  all  the 
water  that  falls  on  it,  and  the  grass  will  keep  almost 
as  weil  as  that  which  is  sheltered  by  a  house. 
The  quantity  usually  put  in  a  stack  here  is  about 
as  much  as  can  be  drawn  by  a  team  with  h^y^ 
ladders,  sixteen  feet  long,  at  five  or  six  loads. 

Timothy,  (phlev^^  pralense,)  the  next  favorite 
in  central  Virginia,  does  not  fiourish  well  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  far  south  as. this, 
when  standing  alone.  It  rarely  yields  more  than 
two  good  crops  befbre.it  surrenders  the  ground  to 
other  grasses.  But  when  mixed  with  red  clover 
it  is  both  more  vigorous  and  more  lasting.  The 
impenetrable  shade  furnished  by  the  clover  seems 
to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  pre- 
serves that  moisture  in  the  land  so  congenied  to  it. 
There  may  be  other  influences  also,  for  ihegrastses. 
prefer  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  and  are 
generally  so  found  in  state  of  nature.  Clover  ri- 
pens earlier  than  timothy,  but  if  they  are  cut  as 
soon  as  the  latter  blooms,  a  most  excellent  hay  is 
obtained,  the  clover  not  losing  much  by  over- 
ripeness,  whilst  its  briltleness,  and  liabiliiy  to  loss 
in  moving,  is  counteracted  by  the  greater  pliability 
and  toughness  of  the  timothy.  1  think  a  larger 
crop  can  be  obtained  from  (he  mixed  grasses  than 
from  either  singly,  and  it  is  certainly  easier  to  cure 
the  clover  in  wet  seasons  when  mixed  with  timo- 
thy, than  when  alone..  The  pasturage  is  much 
better  also  than  from  either  sinj^ly  ;  the  autumnal 
growth  of  the  timothy  affording  good  grazing 
when  the  clover  has  dried;  and,  when  the  ground 
is  not  over-stocked,  I  have  known  the  pasture  to 
be  good  in  the  middle  of  winter* 

Orchard -grass  (dactylis  glomeraia)  is  not  Vike- 
ly  to  answer  well  here..  It  grows  freely  only  on 
the  richest  lands,  and  requires  frequent  and  heavy 
manuring  to  keep  it  up ;  affording  no  adequate 
compensation  for  this  trouble,  as  the  hay  from 
it  is  coarse,  and  by  no  means  as  acceptable  to 
horses  as  clover  or  timothy.  ,  'Tis  true  it  yields 
earlier  grazing  in  the  spring  than  the  other  grass- 
es,  but  is  not  much  less  injured  by  it  than  they 
are.  A  few  lots  for  the.  latter  use  may  be  advisa- 
ble, but  it  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  fields. 

There  is  much  land  with  us  that  will  not  bear 
clover  or  timothy  to  any  extent,  and  yields  very 
little  from  culture  of  any  kind  of  grain.  The 
soil  is  generally  pale  yellow,  or  lAclioing  to  white, 
when  wet,  breaking  up  to  a  great  depth,  and  when 
dry  almost  impenetrable  by  the  plough.  The 
prospects  of  the  cultivators  of  such  lands  would 
be  hopeless,  if  no  succulent  grass  could  be  pro- 
duced by  them.  And  there  is  fSrtunately  one, 
the  herds-grass  or  fox-tail  (alopecurus  jnatensisj 
that  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  use.  It 
grows  tall  enough  to  make  hay  where  no  other 
valuable  grass  would  attain  that  height  whhout 
manure,  and  when  it  cannot  be  cut  for  hay,  yields 
pasture.  As  there  is  so  much  of  the  kind  of  land 
here  attempted  to  be  designated,  sometimes  in 
tracts  of  several  thousand  acres,  sometimes  in 
quantities  varying  from  one  hundred  to  twenty 
acres,  and  lying  as  if  it  were  dove-tailed  into  ihe 
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best  farms  of  the  country,  it  is  important  to  know 
if  a  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  by  any  con- 
venient process.  The  wood  that  grows  on  it  is 
generally  short,  scrubby,  and  crooked,  mostly  fit 
only  for  tJie  fire,  except  when  it  consists  of  pine, 
which  is  by  no  means  of  superior  quality.  Crops 
of  wrain  raised  from  it  beinof.  meager  and  unpro- 
fitable, pasturage  seems  its  most  appropriate  ap- 
plication. 13ui  there  is  one  serious  dilficuity  that 
attends  that  use.  The  running-brier,  common'y 
called  the  dewberry^  grows  with  so  much  rapidity, 
and  in  so  oiuch  prolusion,  that  the  land  in  the 
course  of  a  year.or  two  of. rest,  is  a.most  as  com- 
pletely covered  with  it  as  other  fields  are  with 
grass.  I  know  of  but  one  remedy— that  is  to  al- 
low the  (arm-hogs  to  winter  on  the  ground  where 
it  grows.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  root, 
and  in  pursuit  of  it,  extirpate  the  brier  more  effec- 
tuaJfy  than  an^  other  enemy.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  grass  will  bear  to  have  its  roots  as 
much  turoecTup  without  destruction,  as  maybe 
necessary  to  remove  this  pest. . 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  chemical  analysis  has 
been  made  of  this  soil,  bat  it  is  to  be  classed  with 
those  which  Sir  Huiftphrey  Davy  describes  as 
"stiff  clays. approaching  to  pipe  clays  in  their  na- 
ture." And  which  he  truly  says  in  dry  weather 
"cake  and  present  only  ^  small  surface  to  the  air ; 
and  the  vegetation  on  Ihera  is  generally  burnt  up 
almost  as  readily  as  on  sands.  It  is  important 
this  land  should  riot  be  confounded  with  the  grey 
soils,  that  having  a  red  substratum,  but  a  surface  not 
much  unlike,  and  chiefly  to  be  distinguislied  by  the 
lofty  and  healthy  timber  of  the,  one,  compared 
with  the  scrubs  of  the  other.  The  grey  lands  are 
the  best  we  have,  being  as  productive  in  moist 
fieasons  as  any,  and  far  mora  so  in  dry,  as  was 
evident  through  the  intense  heat  and  drought  of 
the  last  summer,  as  on  previous  occasions  of  a 
similar  character.  They  strongly  reminded  me 
of  the  following  description  of  the  philosophical 
chemist,  previously  quoted : 

"The  power  of'^soils  to  absorb  water  from  the 
air  is  much  connected  with  fertility.  When  this 
power  is^reat,  th&  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture 
in  dry  seasons,  and  the  effect  of  evaporation  in 
the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  absorption  of  aque- 
ous vapor  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  interior 
parts  of  the  soil  during  the  day ;  and  bv  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  during  the  night."  (Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  p.  128.    Philadelphia,  1821.) 

The  green  grass,  (poa  viridis^)  of  inestimable 
value  on  soils  adapted  to  it,  does  not  grow  abun- 
dantly here ;  nor  do  we  know  the  means  of  propa- 
gating it  extensively  by  art.  In  lime-stone  regi- 
ons of  any  fertility  it  abounds,  and  on  the  second 
low  grounds  of  the  western  rivers,  affords  fine  hay, 
and  pasture,  unrivalled  by  any  others.  But  in 
Eastern  Vii^inia  I  have  never  seen  it  cover  a 
large  surface  m  any  one  place,  or  grow  tall  enough, 
except  in  very  lew  instances,  to  make  hay  worth 
cutting.  It  is  becoming  more  abundant,  'tis  true, 
in  our  improved  lands,  thereby  indicating  a  dispo- 
sition to  increase  with  increasing  fertility,  and  may 
hereafter  be  an  important  ingredient  of  our  pas- 
ture fields ;  but  without  the  aid  of  water  holding 
calcareous  matter  insolution,  (as  is  the  case  in  the 
valley,)  I  do  not  anticipate  much  benefit  from  it 
as  a  meadow-gi*as8.  1  will  close  this  communica- 
tion bv  observing,  (haC  the  mode  of  making  hay 
from  all  the  grasses  mentioned,  except  clover,  is 


exceedingly  simple.  The  principles  are  the  same; 
but  the  application  in  the  latter  cases  fur  more 
easy.  If  care  is  taken  to  dry  the  grasses  with  as 
little  loss  of  their  color  and  juices  by  evaporation, 
as  may  be  compatible  with  attaining  a  state  of 
dryness,  and  elasticity  under  such  pressure  as  can 
be  given  by  the  hand,  gootl  hay  may  be  made: 
It  is  far  more  easy  than  to  cure  corn-blades;  and 
a  hand  will  save  more  foracre  in  a  good  meadow 
in  one  day  than  he  can  do  by  pulling  corn-blades 
llirouf»h  a  week.  Thomas  Massie. 

Nelson  County,  March  Is/,  1839.    ' 


From  the  MaiDe  Farmer. 
*  VALUE   OP  ROOT  CROX'S. 

The  importance  of  raising  roots  to  be  used  as 
food  for  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  during  our  long 
winters,  cannot  be  too  ollen  nor  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  farmers  of  Maine,  at  least  until 
more  of  them  enter  somewhat  more  largely  into 
the  business  t{ian  they  do  at  present. 

Potatoes  are  planted  by  every  one  as  a  matterof 
course.  Next  to  potatoes  perhaps  the  rata  baga 
crop  commands  the  most  attention.  The  sugar 
beet  is  next  in  order,  though  of  but  recent  intro- 
duction. Manuel  wurtzels  have  not  generally 
found  so  much  Tavor  with  the  farmers  of  Maine  as 
they  ought  to ;  nq^  has  the  carrot — but  the  most 
neglected  of  all  is  the  parsnip.  We  iio  not  recol- 
lect of  ever  having  seen  a  field  of  parsnips  grow- 
ing in  Maine,  and  yet  we  verily  believe  that,  all 
ihmgs  considered,  thev  are  the  most  profitable  of 
either  as  an  article  of  food  for  stock  and  swine. 
Vye  have  heretofore  tried  som^  experiments  on  a 
limited  scale  with  them,  and,  providence  permit- 
ting, we  shall  go  more  extensively  into  it  another 
season.  They  require  a  little  more  care  when 
they  first  come  up,  and  are  smaller  than  ruta  ba- 
ga, biU  are  not  so  difiicult  as  the  carrot.  They 
seem  to  be  more  nourishing  than  any  other  root, 
and  chemical  analysis  warrents  this  idea.  They 
will  keep  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  but 
must  be  dug  before  they  vegetate  much  in  the 
spring.  They  will  not  keep  so  well  in  the  sum- 
mer as  the  Ruta  Baga.  The  farmers  in  the  Island 
xi[  Jersey  near  England,  are  said  to  itaake  their 
main  dependence  upon  this  root,  and  their  cattle 
and  swine  are  thereby  rendered  very  profitable. 
The.only  objection  that  we  know  of  to  the  carrot 
is  the  trouble  it  gives  in  weeding  when  it  first 
cpmes  up.  Its  small  leaves  so  much  resemble 
some  of  the  weeds,  that  if  the  ground  is  very 
foul,  it  requires  careful  management  to  avoid 
hoeing  it  up  with  them.  Vre  have  seen  the 
good  effects  of  these  upon  a  horse  to  which  they 
were  given  during  the  winter  season.  They  cer- 
tainly are  preferable  to  oats,  or  at  any  rate  were 
for  that  horse.  The  animal  was  a  very  fieet  one, 
and  belonged  to  a  neighboring  physician,  who  had 
a  great  deal  for  him  to  do ;  and  yet  he  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  with  no  other  food  than  good  hay, 
and  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  of  carrots  per  day. 

The  mangel  wurtzel  will  yield  when  put  in 
a. favorable  situation  as  much  per  acre,  perhaps, 
as  any  other  root,  John  Hare  Powell,  once  raised 
sixteen  hundred  andT thirty-lour  bushels  tothe  acre 
and  14  rods ;  and  Messrs.  H.  &  T.  Little,  of  New- 
bury, raised  thirty-three  tons^  ten  hundred  and  four- 
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teen  pounds  to  the  acre,  fiut  English  writors 
have  told  us  of  sixty  tons  to  the  acre.  Wo  be- 
lieve  that  it  requires  a  richer  soil  than  ruta  baga^ 
and  more  of  a  clayey  loam.  Hogs  are  very- fond 
of  them.  We  saw  Mr.  Haines  of  Hallowell  ieed- 
4tg  his  swine  with  them,  last  fall,  raw,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  took  hold  ol'  them,  .and  the 
good  condition  which  they  exhibited  convinced  us 
that  they  were  very  profitable  and  nutritious,  to 
them.'  See  his  communication  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Maine  Farmer,  The  more  we  seeamKIearn 
of  the  value  of  the  several  root-crops  in  Mainej 
the  more  convinced  are  we  that  it  is  the  true  poli- 
cy oi'  our  iarmcrs  to  cultivate  them  extensively ; 
and  we.  hope  that  many  who  never  have  yet 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  business,  \yill.  be- 
gin this  year.  Manure  high  and  plant  close, -and 
u:e  will  injure  you  a  good  and  a  profitable  crop. 


In  reply  to  ysur  inqiiifies  of  the  oats  sown  by 
me,  and  quantity  produced  per  acre,  I  take  much 

Pleasure  in  inlbrming  you,  that  in  the  year  1837, 
BonTed  10^  acres  in  what  is  genercdly  called  the 
Poland  oats,  and  the  produce  was  650^  bushels 
well  cleaned  merchantable  oats,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity unmeasured,  say  15  bushels  light,  that  would 
answer  all  the.  purposes  for  feed  to  my  stocks  I 
am. under  the  impression  the  yield- would  have 
been  larger  had  not  they  (alien  about  the  time 
Ihey* were  maturing. 

In  1838,'1  sowed  18  acres  .of  the  same  oats,  the 
produce  715  bushels.  The  modp  of  cultivation 
waff,  to  plough  the  ground  deep  in.  the  preceding 
autumn,  ai>d  again  in  the  spring,  after  it  had  been 
well  harrowed  ;  I' am  under  tbe  impressk>Q  the 
above  is  the  general  mode  of  cultivation,  but  of 
that  I  am  unable  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  having 
never  sown  oats  on  my'  farm  until  the  year  1887. 

A  SUBSCRlBBll. 


From  tbe  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
INEFFICACY   OF.  OYSTBfl-SH£r^L-L1ME:. 

.   January  25(A,  1839. 

bearsir — Having  expressed  an  opinion  unfa- 
vorable to  the  oyster-shciUlime  as  a  mamure, 
which  appeared  to  not  coiticide.with  yours,  I  wilf 
proceed  to  state  my  reasons  for  this  (it  may.be) 
lingular  opinion. 

In  the  year  1^32, 1  burnt  about  2000  bushels, 
from  which  I  made  a  eompo8t,*one-hall'at  least  of 
wliich  was  composed  of  rich  earth  collected  from 
^nce  rows,  which  had  remained  melbwinsand 
.»enriching  itself  for  at  least  twenty* years.  -  In  the. 
jiutumu  of  the  same  year,  1  anplied  the  compost 
•tbrpadcast  on  my  wheat  grountd,  and  ploughed  it 
in  with  the  wheat.  *  The  result  was  exceedingfy 
favorable,  which  I  then  attributed  to  the  efi'ects  of 
{the  lime.  I  have  since  been  convinced,  it  was 
|)artly  the  rich  earth  before  mentioned,  (as  a  large 
]proportion  of  the  compost,)  and  of  deep  ploughing. 

In  the  early  part'ofthe  year  1834, 1  burnt  about 
4000  bushels,  and  spread  it  on  a  field  of  24  acres, 
that  had  been  ploughed  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
In  the  spring  it  was  harrowed  with  a  heavy  three- 
horse  harrow,  and  pultivated  twice  previous  to 
putting  it  in  corn.  The  corn  was  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  month  of  August  sown  in  timo- 
thy. There  has  been  no  benefit  perceived  from 
the  application  In  either  the  crop  of  com  or  timothy. 

In  May,  1837,  I  gave  the  oyster-shell-lime  a 
more  distinct  trial.  In  part  of  the  field  I  spread 
on  a  clover-lay  200  bushels  barilla-ashes  per  acre ; 
on  the  other  part  of  the  same  field,  and  all  the 
land  equally  good,  was.  spread  100  bushels  oys- 
ler-shell-linie  per'acre.  The  wholie  was  ploughed 
in  early  in  June,  when  the  clover  was  in  blossom. 
The  field  was  ploughed  three  times  previous  to 
aowing  the  wheat.  The  result  was,  the  wheat 
on  the  ground  aelied,  yielded  an  abundant  crop, 
and  that  on  the  ground  limed,  scarcely  paid  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  In  several  other  parts  of 
my  farm,  I  have  applied  the  oyater-shellrlime  ex- 
tensively, ahd  have  in  no  instance  experienced 
any  beneficial  result. 

One  of  our  very  intelligent  Maryland  farmers 
assured  me  he  always  doubted  its  efficacy,  and 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  its  results  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  in  no  case  has  he  discover- 
^  nny.benefit  from  the  application  of  the  oyster- 
aheli-fime. 


IMPROVIKe  J^AITD   BY    LIMIIfO.     * 

to  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmer8*'^Begister. 

'  The  communication  in  the  inclosed  number  ol 
the  "Farmer  and  Gardener,,  [inserted  abovc,J  on 
the  inefficacy  of  ahelt^lime,  seems  to  require  some 
notice.  Su^h  an  article,  enaanating,  as  it  seems, 
from  a  practical  farmer;  and  referring  to  numerous 
experiments  to.fNX)ve  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
what  has  heretofoiie  been  regarded  as  "the  basis 
of  good  husbandry,"  is  well  calculated  to  encour- 
age the  jndolerfce  and  increciulity  that  have  so 
long  retarded  the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  our  country.  Having  read,  reflected,  and 
observed  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  we'beg  leave ' 
respectfully  to  express  our  dissent  fi*om  the  views 
of  the  writer;  and  in  the  course  oFthe  following 
observations, .  theoretical  and  practical,  shall  ap<  - 
peal  to  science,  authority,  and  experience,  in  sup- 
port of  an  opposite  conclusion. 

The  objections  of  the  writer  seem  to  be  confined 
to  shell-h^e  ;  and  the  first  inquiry  that  suggests 
itself  is,  whether  chemically  considered,  there  be 
any  difference  between  this  and  Btone-Hme?  And. 
if  not,  whether  there  be  any  virtue  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  the  one  which  the  other  does  not  posses^ 

Chemists  inform  us  that  pure  or  quick-lime  is 
the  oQcide  ofcaldum;^  and  is  obtained  by  exposing 
carbonate  of  lime  to  a  heat,  by  which  the  ocarbo- 
nic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  pure  or  quick-lime  re- 
mains. The  true  calcareous  element,  carbonate 
of  lime,  is  uniformly  the  same,  in  nature,-  proper- 
ties and  efl^ects )'  and  chemically  considered ,  lime 
is  the  same,  but  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  of  pa- 
rity, whether  obtained  by  burning  comnion  hme- 
stone,  oyster-shells,  or  the  pure  carborate  of  lime, 
such  as  Iceland  spar,  or  Carrara  marble.  Many 
lime-stones  are  exceedingly  impure,  some  of  them- 
containing  as  much  as  10  per  (ient.-of  magnesia 
and  other  impurities,  either  inert  or  hurtful  to  ve- 
getation; Oyster-shells,  on  the  contrary,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  corbonate  of  Kme  and  animal 
matter;  whicn animal  matter  is  expelled  by  cal- 
cination, and  if  it  were  not,  could  net  be  injurious 
to  vegetation.  Upon  principle,  therefbie,  there 
can  be  no  reason  assigned  why  sheH-lime  should 
not  be  as  beneficial  in  agriculture  as  that  procured 
from  the  stone. 

We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better 'enforce  our 
theoretical  views  on  this  subject  than  by  citing  the 
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authority  of  professor  Ducatel  in  the  rollowmg  ex- 
tract from  hrs  geologicEd  repon.  Afler  giving  the 
analyses  of  10  specimens  of  lime-stone,  from  Balti- 
more, Harford,  and  Frederick  counties,  Maryland, 
he  proceeds :  .  .  . 

<*  It  Witt  be  perceived  that  three  put  of  ten  are 
magnesiah  lime-stones ;  all  of  them  contain  more 
silica  or  sand  than  has  beeji  found  in  oyster-sbelts, 
and  one,  said- to  be  most  extensively  used  in  Har- 
ford county^  contains  as  much  as  11  per  oedU  of 
inert  matter.  It  lolloWs,  theirefore,that  as-oyster- 
shells  are  conriposed  nearly  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  wit!  afford  a  lime  containing  scarcely 
an  appreciable  quantity  of^  impurities,  if  well 
burnt,  (which  is  the  case  wlien  no  efierverescence 
is  observed  on  treating  them  with  a  weak  acid,) 
lime  obtained  from  them  may  be  deemed,  With  a 
fractional,  difference,  equal,  weight  for  weight,  jto 
the  best  stone-lime;  ana  as  tlieir  chemical  compo- 
sition does  hot  vary,  there  is  nothing  to  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  value  of  the  product  in  consequence 
of. the  impurities,  that  exist,  as  exhibited  by  the 
foregoing  table j  in  most  time-stones^  and  that  must 
necessarily  form  a  part  x>f  the  residue  when  these 
are  burnt.  *        • 

"if  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  products  be 
estimated  by  mea8ure,.a  greater  difference  is  dis- 
covered ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  dispro- 
portionate difference  in  price.  A  bushel  of  the 
best  alum-lime  weighs  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
pounds ;  whereas,  the  same  bulk  of  shell-iime, 
ungroond,  weighs  from  sixty •* five  to  seventy-five 
pounds,  and  perhaps  when  ground  .would  weigh 
eighty  .pounds — a  difference  of.  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  But  the  former  costs  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  at  Baltimore,  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  its  delivery  on  tide-*water, 
where  the  latter  can  b6  had  for  ten  cents ;  whilst 
farmerB  convehientLy  situated  on  the  bay  side, 
might  themselves  bum  the  shells  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  sixcents  a  bushel.  These  remarks 
refer  to  the  lime  obtained  from  recent  or  fresh  oys- 
ter-shells; but  there  is  Httie  pr  no  difference  be- 
tween it  and  that  procured  by  the  burning  of  those 
contained  in  the  Indian  shell  banks,  pirovided  pro- 
per cafe  be  taken  to  separate  them  from  the  black 
mould  and  dirt  with  which  they  are  mixed. 

^'It  has  been  supposed,  that  because  alum-Iihie 
has  been  found  to  admit  of  a  greater  mixture  of 
sand  than  shell-lime,  in  the  making  of  mortar,  it 
was  to  be.  inferred  that  it  is  correspo.ndingly  better, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  stronger  for  agricultural  purpo- 
ses. But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  conclusion ; 
lor,  as  this  cirQumstance  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  aggregation  among  the  particles' of  the 
lime,  which  prevents  it  from  setting  too  rapidly, 
(^or,  in  other  words,  attracting  water  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosnhere  sooner  than  the  wants 
of  the  mason  require,}  it  would  appear,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
it  is  adverse  to  the  conclusion;  wfiilst,on  the  other 
band,  the  fact  that  shell-lime  sets  very  quickly  is 
favorable  to  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some-  per- 
sons, of  Its  superior  efHcacy  in  agriculture — it  be- 
ing generally  understood  that  lime  acts  in  the  soil 
in  the  condition:  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Admitting, 
however,  thait  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
particles  in  stone-lime  whu;h  renders  it  in  jgeneral 
coarser  than  the  lime  obtained  from  shells,  may 
better  fit  it  as  a'mechanical  amendment  to  certain 
soils,  the  difference  i&  at  most  as  one  to  three,  ac- 


cording to  the  datum  upon  which  its  sujjerioriiy  [g^  • 
predicated ;  namely,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
mortar,  sione-Iime  will  bear  three  times  as  much 
sand  Qs  shell-lime.  But. even  in  this  respect  the 
conclusion  is  riot  Warranted,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  a  purely  sandy  soil,  in  whi6h  lime.a^OTie 
•would,  it  is  believed,,  prove  of  little  service." 
•  Shell  artd  s^o^e-lime  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  nearly  equivalent  substances,  and  may  he  ap-   * 

fliQd  in  agriculture  with  equal,  if  with  any  benefits 
f  the  majority  of  our  farmers  were  what  they" 
ought  to  be,  reading  men,  it  would  be  deemed 
unnecessary  at  this  late  day,  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  bene^cial  effects  of  lime  in 
agriculture.    The  works  of.  Sir  H.  Davy,   M. 
Pii  vis,  and  other  standard  authors,  and  the  con-    * 
tribiitions  of  tnany  practical  correspondents  alrea- 
dy published  in  the  Register,  taken  in  connexion* 
with  the  eminent  success  of  its  application  in  *  * 
Pennsylvania,  in  many  other  parts  of  our  own 
country,  and  over  neariy  thfe  whole  of  Europe,  are ' 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  person  whose  prejudices 
are  not  unconquerable..   But  as  these  works  are 
by  no  means  generally  r^ad,  it  may  not  be  afniss 
to  cite  in  a  few  words  one  of  the- very  highest  au- 
thorities in  practical  agriculture,  Robert  Brown^ 
of  Markle,  author  of  the  article  "Agriculture,"  in' 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopeedid.  He  says:  "In  fact, 
the  majority  of  soils  cEinnot  be  ciiltiva'ted  with 
advantage  tilt  thev  are  dressed  xrhhlime;  and 
whether  this  benencial  effect,  shall  be  considered 
as  an  alterative,  or  as  a  stimulant,  or  as  k  manure^ 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  basis  of  good  husbandry, 
and  of  more. use  than  all  other  manures  put  to-*, 
gether.     Wheneverlime. has  been  property  appli- 
ed, it  has  constantly  be^n  found  ns  much  superior 
to  dung,  as  dung  is  to  the  scrapings  of  roads -or  the 
produce  of  a  peat  mire." 

That  errors  have  been  frequently  committed  in  . 
the  use  of  lime,  in  consequence  of  which,  injury, 
rather  than  benefit  has  resulted  in  many  cases  ' 
from. its  application,  cannot  be  denied.    What 
ta^Y  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
periments of  the  writer  in- the  '*Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener,' it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  say ;  but. 
doubtless,  if  aM  the  circumstances  were  known  the 
reason  might  be  readily  assigned.    Perhaps  the 
soil  was  already  sufficiently  calcareous ;  or  was  . 
deficient  in  insoluble  vegetable  mattery  or  contain- 
ed a  quantity,  of  soluble  vegetable  manure,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  quidQ-limej  or 
the  writer  may  have  expected  a  greater  and  more 
immediate  return  from  the  lime,  than  could  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated*    Let  us  examine  his  commu- 
nication and  see  if  one  or  the  other  of  these  rea- 
sons will  rrot  account  for  the  failure  of  his  experi- 
ments and  his  consequent  disappointment. 

Hid  first  experiment  was  with  lime  us^d  in  com- 
post. The  result  was  exceedingly  favorable,  al- 
though he  is  now  unwilling  to  give  the  credit  of 
the  improvement  to  the  lime.  This  experiment 
of  the  writer  is  the  only  one  in  which  his  practice, 
seems  to  have ,  conformed  to  the  principles  of 
science  and  the  experience  of  the  best  practical 
farmers..  This  method  of  using  lime  is  almost  the 
exclusive  practice  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
on.  the  continiem  of  Europe,  and  has  been  success- 
fully practised  within  my  own  knowledge,  by 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  Virginia.  On  this 
subject  M.  Puvis  uses  the  following  language: 
^^Lime  in  compost  is  never,  injuriotje  ta  the  soil. 
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It  carries  with  it  the  surplus  of  alimentary  ma- 
nure, which  the  surphis  of  product  demands  lor 
its  sustenance.  Light  soils,  sandy  or  gravelly, 
are  not  tired  by  a  repetition  of  this  Compost.  No 
country  nor  author  charges  lime  used  in  this  stale 
with  having  been  injurious  to  the  soil.  In  short, 
this  means,  seems  to  us  the  most  sure,  the  most 
nscful,  and  the  least  expensive  mode  ol'  applying 
lime  as  manure."  This  experfhient,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  was  attended  with  success. 
The  next  experiment  was  i he  application  of  4000 
bushels  oV  quick'lime  on  24  acres  of  land'lhat  had 
been  ploughed  in  the  preceeding  alitumn.  We 
have  np  inlurmation  as  to  the  previous  condition 
of. the  land;  whether  calcareotis  or  not,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  whether  abounding  or  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  land  was  poor,  (for  regarding  lime 
as  a  manure  it  would  be  natural  to  apply  it  to  the 
poorest  land,)  and  that  the  scanty  coat  of  inert 
vegetable  matter  that  was  ploughed  down  in  the 
iall,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  decomposed  be- 
before  the  application  of  the  lime  in  th&  spring. 
Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive  quant  it}-  ap- 
plied, any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  properties 
ol' quickrlimej  might  have  predicted  with  certainty, 
that  this  application  of  it  upon  a  naked  soil,  con- 
taining little  or  tio  insoluble  vegetable  matter, 
would  be  without  effect,  or  positively  injurious. 
The  following  extract  from  Davy's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  a  very  high  authority,  is  to  the  point. 
"The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  quick-lime 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  soil,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  inert  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains. 
The  solution  of  the  question^  whether  n>arl,  mild 
lime,  or  powdered  lime-stone  ought  to  be  applied^ 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
already  in  the  soil.  All  soils  which  do  not  etfer^ 
vesce  with  acids  are  improved  by  mild  lime, 
and  ultimately  by  qnickAixnCj  and  sands  more  than 
clays." 

The  last  and  "most  distinct  experiment,"  was 
the  application  of  100  bushels  of  quick-lime  per 
acre  on  a  field  of  clover  in  the  ^month  of  May, 
ivhich  was  turned  in  early  in  June,  when  the  clo- 
ver was  in  blossom.  This  application,  which  the 
writer  seems  to  consider  perfectly  conclusive  of  the 
question,  signally  failed ;  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
limed  land  having  been  barely  sutiicient  to  delray 
the  expense  of  cultivation!  Norjs  this  to  be  won- 
dered  at.  So  utter  a  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
science,  and  the  lessons  of  experience;  could  not 
have  been  attended  with  any  other  result.  On 
this  subject  we  again  quote  the  high  authority  of 
Sir  H.  Davy:  "When  a  soil,  deficient  in  calcare- 
ous matter,  contains  much  soluble  vegetable  ma- 
nure, the  application  of  quick-lime  should  always 
be  avoided,  eis  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the 
soluble  matters,  by  uniting  to  their  carbon  and 
oxygen,  so  as  to  become  mild  lime,  or  it  combines 
with  the  soluble  matters,  and  forms  copipounde:, 
having  less  attraction  for  water  than  the  pure  vege- 
table substance."  In  the  experjmcnt  under  con- 
sideration, quick-lime  is  applied  to  a  crop  of  green 
clover,  one  of  the  most  succulent  and  soluble 
plants  in  nature,  and  immediately  turned  in  so  as 
exclude  the  atmosphere.  Now  what  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence?  The  quick-lime,  which  natu- 
rally tends  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  become 
raild,  being  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
usual  source  for  supplying  that  acid,  naturally 


combines  with  the  carbon  ^nd  oxygen,  the  main 
constituents  of  the  clover,  and  which  united,  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  again  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  by  this  process  the  rich  soluble  vegeta- 
ble manure  of  the  clover,  on  which  the  principal 
reliance  for  the  crop  of  wtieat  ought  U)  have  been 
placed,  is  destroyed ;  and  the  inconsidcrata  expe* 
rimenter^  instead  of  this  abundant  supply  ol*  ali- 
mentary manure,  has  on  his  land  one  hundred 
bushels  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  miffht'have 
been  obtained  at  much  less  expense  in  the  shape 
of  marl,  cflete  lime,  ground-shBlls,  or  pounded 
lime-ptonc. 

"Quick- lime,  (says  Sir  H.  Davy,)  whether  in 
powder  or  dissolved  in  water,  is  injurious  to' 
plants."  The  only  Jmmcdiate  beneficial  effect 
arises  from  its  power  of  decomposing  inert  vege- 
table matter,  and  it  is  not  until  it  re-absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  and  becolmes  mild  that  iteecms  to  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  virtues  attribqted  to  calcareous 
manures,  in  the  *Essay'  on  that  subject,  of  correct- 
ing the  acidity,  improving  the  texture,  and  in- 
creasing the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  by  corn- 
combining  with  and  fixing  putrescent  manures. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there^  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  lime  acts  in  a  very  limited 
degree  on  the  first  crop  after  it  is  applied.  It  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  winter 
must  pass  before  its  effects  are  fully  developed. 
M.  Puvis,  who  seems  ta  have  been  thoroughly 
informed  on  this  subject,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"To -secure  the  effect  of  lime  on  the  firel  crop,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  some  tim^  betbre  * 
the  sowing  of  the  crop ;  however,  if  it  is  used  in 
compost,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  compost  may  have 
been  made  a  long  time  previously."  And  many 
of  the  experiments  detailed  by  the  "tiuthor  of  the 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  already 
quoted,  go  to  prove  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
lime  are  not  experienced  until  the  2d  or  Sd  year 
after  its  application,  unless  it  is  aided  by  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure.  Lime  should  never  be  app!i< 
ed  under  the  delusive  belief  that  it  is  an  alimei>- 
tary  manure.  It  should  be  considered  not  as  the 
food,  but  the  physic  of  the  earth.  Our  poor*acid 
soils  may  be  compared  to  a  dyspeptic  patient,  with 
a  voracious  appetite,  but  a  disordered  digestion. 
Neither  too  much  fbod  nor  physic  will  be  of  ser- 
vice, fi ut  as  a  dose  of  magnesia  administered  to 
the  dyspeptic  will  correct  the  acidity  and  restore 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  make  "digestion 
wait  on  appetite,"  so  a  proper  quantity  of  lime  or 
other  calcareous  matter,  administered  to  such  soils, 
will  correct  their  acidity,  testore  their  digestive 
powers,  and  fit  them  (or  the  assimilation  of  vegeta- 
ble food,  which  the  judicious  farmer  will  notlail  to 
supply  in  sufficient  abundance. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing; observations,  we 
think  it  has  been  established  that  for  agricultural 
purposes,  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
shell  and  stone-lime;  that  the  value  of  lime  in 
agriculture  is  sustained  by  science  and  authority; 
that  its  beneficial  operation,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, has  teen  fully  vindicated  by  the  first  expe- 
riment of  the  writer  under  consideration  ;  and  the 
lailure  of  his  other  experitnents  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  upon  rational  and  scientific  principles, 
without  in  the  least  degree  impugning  the  value 
of  this,  to  us  on  tide-water,  inestimable  improver 
of  the  soil. 

We  had  designed  to  close  this  comrouDication 
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with  flome  details  of  our  own  experience  in  the 
UK  of  lime.  But  tlie  length  to  which  we  have 
unooofciouslv  extended  it,  admonishes  us  to  be 
brief  on  this  nead.  Suffice  it  to  say)  that  we  have 
used  8heU4ime  to  a  considerable  extent  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeanr,  and  have  never  had  our  reasonable 
expectations  disappointed.  It  is  true,  we  never 
expected  it  to  act  like  magic  and  make  poor  land 
Tick  at  once.  But  it  has  never  failed,  to  increase 
the  crops,  to  improve  the  appearance  and  texture 
of  the  soil,  and  to  insure  (he  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  land  by  the  subsequent  application  of 
potresoent  manures.  We  have,  however,  always 
applied  it,  either  in  compost,  (which  we  prefer,)  or 
on  land  that  has  not  been  grazed  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  have  generally  Iblbwed  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  alimentary  manures.  We  are  now  pre- 
paring to  apply  about  2000  bushels  upon  a  poor 
iiigh-Tand  soil ;  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  are 
covering  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  land  with 
leaves  and  vegetable  mould  lirom  the  woods. 
This  land  has  not  been  grazed  for  two  years,  and 
has  a  considerable  cover  of  inert  vegetable  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Robert  Bailey,  one  of  jrour  subscribers,  in 
this  neighborhood,  has  used  lime  in  compost  very 
extensively  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  the 
most  signal  snccess.  Having  so  improved  the 
farm  on  which  he  resides,  as  to  increase  his  ave- 
rage crop  of  com  from  one  and  a  half,  the  former 
product,  to  six  barrels  per  acre,  and  to  cause 
it  to  produce  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  clover  where 
none  grew  before.  He  is  now  applying  it  on  a 
Jai;^r  form,  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and 
during  the  last  summer  had  on  hand,  as  we  were 
informed,  about  10,000  bushels  of  shells.  We 
have  urced  him  repeatedly  to  communicate  the 
result  of  his  experience  to  the  Register;  and 
have  threatened  if  he  does  not  do  it  very  soon, 
to  have  his  premises  surveyed,  and  a  report 
made  by  another  hand,  of  the  great  improve- 
xnenti  effected  by  his  well-direct^  energy  and 
seal. 

We  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines we  have  been  combating,  will  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  apology  for  this  long,  and  we  fear  te- 
dbus  communication. 

WlLLOtTGHBT  NjBWTON. 

Wutmordand  co.^  Va.^  March  8tA,  1839. 

[The  article  which  Mr.  Newton  has  answered 
above,  had  not  escaped  our  notice,  and  it  would 
have  been  republished  before,  and  commented  on, 
if  it  had  not  beea  without  the  responsible  signature 
of  a  real  name. 

We  join  in  the  request  to  Mr.  Bailey  to  com- 
municate his  experience  in  improving  his  farm, 
Ipr  publication  in  the  Farmers'  Register.  He  and 
eundry  others  of  the  residents  of  the  tide-water 
region  can  present  focts  in  support  of  the  value 
of  shell-lime,  as  well  as  of  marl  and  of  calcareous 
manures  in  general,  which  would  out- weigh  the 
opposing  testimony  of  the  writer  in  the  'Farmer 
and  Gardener,'  even  if  its  importanpe  were  in- 
cnsasMl  an  hundred  fold.] 


For  tbe  Purmen'  Reglitor. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

[Continued  from  pago  70.] 

Chap.  V. 

STEMS.  THKIR  BXTERNAL  FORMS.  THEIR  TS- 
TERNAIi  STRUCTURE.  EXOGEITOUS  STEMS. 
MEDULLARY  RATS.  WOOD.  METHODS  OF 
DETERMINING  THE  AGE  OF  TREES.  SEA- 
SONIITG  TIMBER. 

Of  true  stems,  that  of  the  white-oak  (jguercv^u 
dSbd)  may  be  assumed  as  the  type.  The  stem  of 
tbe  white-oak,  or  the  trunk,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  rises  like  a  column  from  the  earth ;  largest 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  then  gradually 
contracting  in  size,  until  near  thp  point  at  which 
the  first  branches  are  inserted,  where  it  again  en- 
larges ;  thus  forming  a  column,  the  curvature  of 
whose  surface  is  inwards.  That  this  form  is  the 
best  which  the  trunk  could  have,  to  enable  it  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  storms  and  high  winds,  is  easily 
demonstrable  on  strict  mathematical  principles. 
Of  this  same  fact,  a  remarkable  experimental  proof 
is  afforded  in  ihe  celebrated  Eddystone  light- 
house. Before  the  building  of  the  present  struc- 
ture, several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
to  erect  a  permanent  light-house  on  the  Eddystone 
rock.  A  little  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  Smea- 
ton  undertook  the  work,  and  as  he  states  in  his 
'Historvof  the  Eddystone  light-house,' took  the 
trunk  of  an  oak  as  his  model.  Since  the  building 
was  completed,  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  most 
violent  storms — storms  which  have  dashed  the 
ocean  waves  over  the  very  top  of  the  building— 
and  yet  it  has  withstood  them  all  uninjured. 

From  the  form  which  the  stem  presents  in  the 
oak,  we  meet  with  many  departures.  In  palms  and 
similar  trees  of  tropical  countries,  it  does  not  divide 
into  branches,  but  has  the  form  of  a  simple  cylin- 
der, bearing  a  tuft  of  enormous  leaves  at  its  top. 
In  other  plants  it  lies  like  a  cord  on  the  ground,  as 
in  the  cucumber,  {cweamis  sa^m».}  In  others  it 
tcdces  a  twining  direction,  oilen  enfolding  the^ 
largest  trees  in  its  coils.  <<  In  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Paris,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  palm,  so  sur- 
rounded by  an  enormous  twiner,  as  to  be  nerlectly 
enclosed  in  it,  as  in  a  ve^table  sheath;  nothing  but 
its  extremities  being  visible/"  In  most  plants,  the 
stem  is  solid  ;  but  in  grasses  and  umbelliferous 
plants,  it  is  hollow.  In  the  tortoise  plant  of  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  a  rounded  knob,  the 
bark  of  which  is  rent  by  deep  fissures,  causing  it 
to  present  to  the  eye  an  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  tortoise.  In  stapelias  and  some  other 
south  African  plants,  the  stem  is  gnuty,  distorted 
and  succulent,  bearing  soft  projections  instead  of 
leaves.  In  tbe  cactuses,  it  is  sometimes  flat,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  leaf-like  limbs ;  at  other 
times,  globular,  and  marked  with  soil  projecting 
ribs,  at  others,  angular  and  erect,  rising'  into  the 
air,  a  naked  green  club. 

Stems,  which  have  too  Kttle  strength  to  stand 
erect,  and  sustain  their  own  weight,  together  with 
that  of  their  leaves  and  fruit,  generally  support 
themselves  by  fastening  to  some  neighboring  bo-- 
dy.  This  they  do  either  by  coiling  spirally  around 
their  support,  as  the  pole  bean,  (phaseolus  vulga- 
ria,')  or  by  means  of  thread-like  organs  called 
tendrils,  as  the  common  passion-flower,  (pasHjky 
re  incarnataf)  or  by  what  am  termed  aerial  loots^ 
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a  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  with  respect  to  twining 
stems,  that  whilst  stems  of  difTerent  species  twine 
in  different  directions,  the  stems  of  the  same  spe- 
cies always  twine  in  the  same  direction.  The 
stem  of  the  pole-bean  always  twines  to  the  led ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  stem  of  the  hop,  (htanulus 
lupultLS.^  Il  may  be  well  to  recollect  this,  as  it  is 
olten  necessary  in  gardening;  to  start  the  young 
stem  around  its  support.  If  either  of  the  plants 
just  mentioned,  be  started  to  the  right,  it  will  soon 
throw  itself  down;  or,  if  confined  in  any  way, 
BO  as  to  be  forced  to  make  a  turn  or  two  in  that 
direction,  it  becomes  puiw  and  of  little  account. 
This  is  a  wise  provison  oi  natare ;  as  roost  twin- 
ing plants  send  forth  several  stems  to  twine  around 
the  same  support ;  if  they  did  not  all  twine  in  the 
aame  direction,  they  must,  of  necessity,  frequently 
cross  each  other.  Whilst  all  were  young,  they 
would  lie  close  to  the  body  of  the  support ;  but  as 
they  increased  in  size,  the  inner  ones,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  growth,  would  tend  to  force  the 
outer  ones  further  out ;  whilst  the  outer  ones,  for 
the  same  reason,  would  tend  to  bind  the  inner 
ones  closer  to  the  support.  In  this  way  they  would 
either  cut  each  other  off,  or  at  least,  impdr  the 
freedom  with  which  their  sap  could  circulate. 

The  grape,  passion-flower,  &c.,  festen  them- 
selves to  their  support  by  means  of^  a  class  of  or- 
gans, termed  tendrils.  These  are  slender  thread- 
like organs,  capable  of  coiling  spirally,  and  thus 
fixing  themselves  to  neighboring  bodies.  Ten- 
drils sometimes  proceed  from  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf,  and  appear  to  be  mere  prolongations  of  the 
mid-rib,  as  in  the  sweet-pea,  (lathypu  odoratue^) 
but  more  commonly  from  the  stem  itself  as  in  the 
gourd,  (cucwrbita  lagenaria,^  When  these  ten- 
drils first  appear,  they  are  straight,  and  not  coiled 
as  we  generally  see  ibero  ;  but  Ming  possessed  of 
a  contractile  power,  the  moment  they  touch  any 
•uitable  support,  their  end  hooks  around  it,  and  thus 
fastened,  they  go  on  coiling  themselves  until  they 
are  firmly  fixed  their  places.  If  the  tendrils  of  the 

Kurd-vine  be  lefl  to  develope  itself  fully,  without 
ing  suflfered  to  touch  anj^  other  support,  it  will 
be  perfectly  straight.  If  it  be  then  brought  in 
contract  with  a  rod,  or  any  suitable  support,  the 
moment  it«end  touches  the  rod  it  will  hook  around 
it ;  if  the  rod  be  now  moved  towards  the  vine,  the 
tendril  will  not  unhook,  as  miffht  be  supposed, 
-  but  will  coil  itself  further  around.  In  this  way  a 
alraight  tendril  may  be  made  to  coil  itself  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  its  length,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  form, 
and  external  appearance,  which  stems  present, 
their  internal  structure  is  remarkably  uniform. 
Those  of  flowering  plants,  are  all  made  up  of 
tubes,  woody-fibre  and  cellules,  arranged  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  following  ways.  First, 
the  tubes  and  woody  fibre  are  arranged  in  concen- 
tric bands,  having  the  cellular  tissue,  in  part,  pack- 
ed in  between  them,  and  in  part  forming  lines 
cutting  them  at  right  angles,  and  radiating  from 
the  axis  of  the  stem.  Such  stems  increase  by  the 
regular  addition  of  new  layers  on  the  outside  of 
the  old  wood ;  and  are  thence  termed  exogenous 
stems,  or  growers  outwardly,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. This  is  the  structure  of  all  of  the  trees, 
and  most  of  the  smaller  plants  of  this  country. 
Second,  the  tubes  and  woody  fibre  are  disposed  m 


bundles  tbrooghoat  the  atflm ;  the  inlentieea 
ing  filled  up  with  cellular  tissue.  The  steins  hav- 
ing this  structure  do  not  increase  in  diainetar.  after 
they  are  once  fhirly  formed,  but  only  in  solidity. 
This  they  do  by  the  addition  of  new  bundles  of 
tubes  and  woody  fibre  internally.  Heace  thej 
have  received  the  name  of  endogens,  or  growem 
inwardly.  An  example  of  a  stem  of  this  kind  ia 
furnished  by  the  Indian  com  (xea  ma^).  Many 
of  the  large  trees  of  tropical  countries  are  con« 
sirocted  on  this  plan.  These  two  classes  of  sieroe 
will  have  to  be  considered  separately.  Am  the 
former  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  best  understood,  we  will  commeiioa 
with  that 

In  a  transverse  section  of  an  exogenous  aten 
of  one  year's  growth,  the  three  following  parte 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  1st,  the 
pith,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stem ;  2d,  a 
band  of  wood  surrounding  the  piih  ;  and  Bd,  iha 
bark  or  external  covering  of  the  stem. 

The  pith,  or  medulla,  as  it  is  termed  by  botan- 
ists, isacylindric  cohimn  of  spongy  cellular  tissue, 
commencing  at  the  collar  or  neck  of  the  plant,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stem, 
and  terminating  in  the  buds.    Its  size,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  whole  stem  is  variable.    In 
the  white-heart  hickory  (caiya  tosicntosa)  of  one 
year's  growth,  the  diameter  of  the  pith,  is  about 
one-sixth  of  that  of  the  stem  ;  in  the  elder  (  m* 
bucm  niger)  of  the  same  age,  it  is  two-thirds. 
Herbs  and  young  shoots,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  have  much  more  pith  than  trees ;  indeed 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  as  the  column 
of  pith  when  once  formed,  never  increases  in  size* 
In  newly  formed  parts,  the  pith  is  juicy,  being  fill- 
ed with  the  ascending  sap ;  in  the  same  stem, 
when  old,  it  is  dry,  colorless,  and  very  light.    At 
first,  it  is  an  unbroken  column,  and  in  most  plants 
it  continues  to  be  so ;  in  some  instances,  however^ 
it  is  torn  into  separate  pieces  by  the  rapid  elonga- 
tion of  the  stem  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  stem  of 
the  walnut  {jvgUtmi  nigra, )  and  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  that  of  the  poke-weed  ( nAyfoloocs  de- 
candra. )    Respecting  the  office  of  the  pith,  muxy 
singular  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Amongst 
others,  which  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  men- 
tion at  length,  some  of  the  earlier  botanists  ima- 
gined its  office  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  nervous 
system  In  animals.    This  opinion  was  based  upon 
a  fancied  resembianoe,  in  structure  and  positioiiy 
to  the  spiral  marrow  of  animals.    If  the  pith  does 
indeed  possess  the  properties  of  a  nervoos  sya* 
tem,  some  plants  are  much  more  highly  &Tored 
in  this  particular,  than  even  the  ht^er  orders  of 
animals.    So  far  as  we  know,  the  principal  use  of 
the  pith,  is  to  transmit  nourishment  to  the  buda 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  their  growth.    When 
no  longer  filled  with  the  juices  of  the  plant,  it  ia 
apparently  useless.    It  seems  to  be  a  temporary 
provision,  to  enable  the  young  plant  in  the  fiiat 
mstance,  and  the  young  bud  werwards,  to  giow 
until  their  own  systems  of  vessels  are  fully  formed  ^ 
afler  that  is  accomplished,  it  is  thrown  aside.  Such 
temporary  provisions  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  nature. 

If  we  examine  the  band  of  wood,  whieh  ear-* 
rounds  the  pith,  we  will  notice  that  it  is  cut  at 
right  angles,  by  a  number  of  then  vertical  platea^ 
sent  out  in  every  direction)  from  the  pith  to  tha 
circumference  of  the  stem.    These  are  called  me* 
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tltillarT-ni3r8,  and  are  considerad  a  part  of  the  pith. 
Icike  the  pith  they  ere-^ompoaed  of  cellular  tissue ; 
Iheir  more  eoUd  appearance  arising  from  the  strong 
laieral  pressure  to  which  the  cetluiee  have  been 
'■ubjeetedy  -by  berng  interposed  between  plates  ol' 
wood  )  ^hm  giving  to  those  callulefe  the  §bm  of 
Ihia  -parallelo^nia.  These  rays  are  channels 
of  eomraanioation  between  the  bark  and  the  inter- 
Md  portiooB  of  the  stem.  Through  them,  certain 
of  tne  elaborated  ittices  which  descend  in  the  bark 
are  carried  in  and  deposited  in  the  wood. 

The  wood,  which  exists  more  or  less  abundant- 
ly, even  in  herbaceous  stems,  and  which  forms  so 
laaga  a  portion  of  those  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
the-sieai  whicli  we  have  selected  for  examination, 
•eoneislfl  of  a  tingle  zone  or  layer,c  composed  of 
^bes  and  woody  fibre,  disposed  without  any  re- 
jpitatf  'Older,  except  that  the  latter  is  the  roost 
atendant'OB  the  outside,  next  the  bark.  The  se- 
oond  3^ear9f  a  plants  growth,  a  new  layer  is  form- 
ed o«tBide«f  the  first,  and  similar  to  it  in  every 
fcepeet.  The  third  year  this  process  is  repeated ; 
and  thus  the  stem  increases  in  size,  a  new  layer 
being  formed  annually,  as  long  as  the  plant  lives. 
The  wood  of  an  exogen  of  one  year's  growth,  may 
be  viewed  as  an  elongated  hollow  cone,  extending 
ifom  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  en- 
elosiBg  ihe  pith.  This  cone  does  not  extend  fiir- 
ther,  nor  does  it  enlarge  ia  any  way ;  but  is  sur- 
rounded, the  next  year,  by  another  cone,  which, 
Jtke  the  first,  alter  being  formed,  undergoes  no 
•ehange  in  dimeosKMis.  flence  as  the  necessary 
rasuU  of  this  mode  of  growth,  the  stem  of  an  ex* 
^egen  is  more  or  less  conical. 

Ae  each  layer,  or  to  speak  more  aeourately. 
<each  hollow  cone  of  wood,  is  the  result  of  a  single 
jeara  growth ;  it  is  evident  th^t  the  age  of  an  ex- 
ogen  may  be  ascertained  by  oounting  the  number, 
or  rings  presented  on  a  transverie  section  of  the 
ateoiy  made  near  its  base.  This  may  be  done  with 
great  accuracy,  in  most  trees  of  temperate  and  cold 
•climates,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  4he  periodi- 
cal suspension  of  vegetation,  the  annual  layers  are 
distinctly  marked ;  but  in  the  ease  of  trees  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  vegetation  goes  on  thoughoni 
the  year,  this  cannot  be  so  readily  done.  In  old 
trees,-  the  rate  of  increase  being  very  uniform, 
their  age  may  be  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy,  by  the  inspection  of  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  stem,  the  diameter  of  the  whole  stem  from 
which  it  was  taken  bemg  known.  -  A  rough  esti- 
mate ot*  the  age  of  a  tree,  is  sometimes  made,  by 
dividing  the  semi-diameter  of  its  base  by  the  ave- 
rage increase  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs, 
that  average  being  determined  by  previous  obser- 
vation. In  these  several  ways,  the  ages  of  nume- 
rous veiy  old  trees  have  been  deiermined.  It 
ehotJd  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  determi- 
nations, except  where  they  are  based  upon  an  ac- 
tual Counting  of  the  rings  presented  by  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  trunk,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
any  thing  more  than  approximations  to  true  age. 
A  tree  growing  in  peculiarly  fertile  ground,  will 
enlarge  much  more  rapidly  than  most  other  trecA 
of  the  same  species ;  and  of  course,  with  a  given 
diameter,  will  have  a  less  number  of  zoi»es  than 
the  average.  In  the  case  of  a  tree  growing  in 
peculiarly  barren  ground,  just  the  opposite  effect 
would  ensue.  An  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  first, 
aaade  b^  dividing  hs  semi-diameter  by  the  ave- 
iSfa  thiekosw  of  the  sooea  of  that  particular  spe- , 


cies,  would  give  too  great  an  age.  An  estimate 
of  the  tige  of  the  last,  made  by  the  same  method, 
would  give  an  age  less  than  the  true  one. 

Another,  and  far  more  important  source  of  error 
in  the  case  of  many  very  large  trees,  is  to  be  fbund 
in  the  fact,  that  several  stems,  starting  from  the 
same  root,  sometimes  become  so  thoroughly  uni- 
ted, as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a^ 
single  stem.  Such,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
most  travellers,  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  cel- 
ebrated sweet  chestnut  of  Mount  Etna ;  measur- 
ing 180  feet  in  circumference,  or  about  60  feet  in 
diameter.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  union  of  dif- 
ferent stems,  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  it,  which  I  had  pointed  out  to  me 
some  time  since.  It  was  in  the  case  of  two  trees 
growing  two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.  At  a 
height  of  14  or  16  feet  from  the  ground,  one  of 
them  had  sent  out  a  branch,  which  had  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  trunk  of  the 
other.  Afler  this  had  taken  place,  the  second  tree 
had  gradually  decayed,  between  the  point  where 
this  Hmb  was  inserted  and  the  ground,  until  near 
the  root,  it  was  entirely  deed.  Yet  at  the  time  I 
saw  it,  several  of  its  upper  limbs  continued  to 
thrive,  deriving  all  their  nourishment  from  the 
roots  of  the  second  tree,  through  this  branch. 
This  may  perhaps  be  considered  an  instance  of 
natural  grafting. 

There  is  almost  always  a  marked  difference  in 
color  and  density,  between  old  and  recent  wood« 
The  outer  and  more  recent  portions  of  the  stem, 
have  been  called,  in  allusion  to  their  color,  albur- 
num ;  and  in  allusion  to  their  office,  sap-wood ;  the 
inner  and  older  portions  are  termed  the  heart- 
wood.  Afler  a  few  years,  the  color  of  a  layer  of 
wood  is  changed,  its  density  is  increased,  and  it 
takes  thereafter  little  part  in  the  transmission  of 
the  dap.  l>uring  the  winter.  It  is  true,  it  generally 
contains  sap,  but  then  this  sap  is  rather  deposited 
in  it,  than  circulating  through  it.  The  change  in 
color  and  density,  by  which  sap-wood  is  converted 
into  heart-wood,  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of  a 
solid  matter,  peculiar  to  each  species,  in  the  tissues 
of  that  part.  This  matter  is  in  most  cases  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  hence  it  is,  that  if  a  piece  of 
heart-wood  be  immersed  in  that  add,  the  color  is 
discharged,  and  the  piece  again  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  sap-wood.  Where  the  matter  de- 
posited is  R  resinous  character,  as  in  the  pines,  it  ^ 
adds  very  much  to  the  durability,  and  consequent-  ' 
ly  tothe  value  of  the  heart-wood.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  account  of  its  greater  solidity 
and  strength,  the  heart-wood  is  universally  pre- 
ferred to  the  sap-wood,  for  use  in  the  arts.  As 
the  layers  of  wood,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeare 
afler  their  formation,  cea^e  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and,  in  time,  become 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  matter,  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  the  central  part  of  the  stem 
would  befinst  to  decay.  Where  the  matter  de- 
posited in  those  parts  is  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  protect  them  from  decay^  this  is  frequently  found 
to  be  the  case.  The  resinous  matter,  deposited  in 
the  heart- wood  of  the  pine,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  ef- 
fectually to  resist  the  disorganizing  agencies  which 
operate  ui)on  it;  and  hence  it  is  that  pines,  even 
those  of  tne  greatest  age,  are  never  fbund  hollow. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  matter 
deposited  in  the  heart-wood  of  the  sycamore, 
(phnfymuM  oeeidmMiSf)  and  henee  all  the  oldest 
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treM  of  that  kiad>  are  little  more  thao  mere 
shells. 

This  last  remark  is  not  at  all  inconsisteot  with 
the  one  which  immediately  preceded  it.  Place 
sap-wood  and  sound  heart- wood  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  latter  will  far  outlast  the  for- 
mer. Such  is  the  situation  of  the  two  when  used 
as  timber;  but  let  tiie  sap-wood  retain  its  vitality, 
whilst  the  heart-wood  is  dead,  (and  such  is  their 
situation  n  the  living  tree,)  and  the  former  will  far 
outlast  the  latter.  The  power  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple to  preserve  organized  matter  from  decay,  is 
something  which  we  cannot  explain ;  but  of  which 
we  see  evidence  every  where  around  416.  Let  a 
leaf  be  severed  from  the  parent-stem,  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  whilst  emotlier  just  bv  its  side,  retains 
its  connexion  with  that  stem.  The  former,  under 
the  combined  agency  of  heat  and  moisture,  soon 
undergoes  complete  disorganization ;  a  part  of  it 
rising  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  an  invisi- 
ble gas,  whilst  another  part  remains  as  earthy 
mould,  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  fell.  The  lat- 
ter, under  the  action  of  the  same  agencies,  goes 
on  unfolding  itseUj  perfecting  its  structure,  per- 
forming its  vital  functions,  and  "dreams  not  of  de- 
cay," until  the  frosts  of  autumn  bring  it  notice  that 
its  work  is  done.  In  the  possession  of  vitality, 
living  matter  has  a  complete  release,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  creator  himself  from  the  ac- 
tion of  those  agencies,  which  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  operate  upon  it.  It  is  for  the  time 
being,  absolved  from  all  obedience  to  the  chemical 
laws  which  govern  common  matter.  This  differ- 
ence between  living  and  dead  matter  is  one  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  ail  our  reasoning  re- 
specting organized  matter,  as  well  vegetable  as 
animal ;  the  neglect  of  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  error  in  times  past. 

Besides  the  peculiar  secretions  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  heart- wood  of  most  trees,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  crude  sap  present,  and  often 
other  substances,  which  seem  to  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  wood.  The  removal  of  the«e  is  the  object 
of  the  process  called  seasoning.  There  Are  three 
ways  of  seasoning  timber  in  common  use.  The 
first  is  by  exposing  it  the  action  of  the  sun  and  at<» 
mosphere.  in  this  way  the  deleterious  substances 
are  removed  by  evaporation.  As  these  substan- 
ces, when  present,  must  of  course  occupy  some 
space  in  the  wood,  their  removal  diminishes  its 
size.  If  they  be  removed  more  rapidly  from  one 
side  of  a  plank,  or  stick  of  timber,  than  from  the 
other,  the  contraction  of  the  two  sides  must  pro- 
ceed at  unequal  rates.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  curl 
or  warp  the  piece.  On  this  account,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  season  planks  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere alone,  without  exposing  them  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  have  the  sun  act  equally  on  both  sides.  Our 
most  experienced  engineers  and  builders  advise 
that,  in  seasoning  timber,  it  should  be  loosely  piled 
up,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  have  free  access 
to  it  on  every  side,  and  that  it  be  kept  undercover 
thoughout  the  whole  process.  A  second  way  of 
seasoning  is  to  expose  the  timber  to  artificial  heat 
in  kilns.  This  process  is  in  theory  the  same  as 
the  first.  The  only  things  to  be  attended  to  in 
adopting  this  method  are,  to  place  the  timbei  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  parts  of  the  same  piece 
shall  be  exposed  to  about  the  seme  temperatuie ; 
^U  ip  89  regulate  that  temperature  as  not  to  char 


the  wood.  A  third  way  is  to  immerse  the  timber 
in  water.  By  this  method  we  wash  the  injunoo* 
substances  out  of  the  wood,  instead  of  drying  them 
out  The  vessel*  of  wood,  will  of  course,  by  this 
process,  become  filled  with  water;  but  water 
evaporates  so  much  more  easily  than  the  sub- 
stances with  which  the  vessels  of  the  wood  are 
naturally  filled,  that  after  the  latter  have  beea 
washed  out,  the  former  will  evaporate  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  From  the  manner  in  which 
water  operates  in  seasoning  timber,  the  reaeoik 
why  a  running  stream  is  preferable  to  stagnant 
water  for  this  purpose,  will  be  at  once  evident, 
Fresh  water  is  also  better  than  salt)  because  al- 
though the  latter  will  wash  the  wood  as  clean  a» 
the  former,  yet  when  it  is  itself  removed  bv  eva- 
poration, its  water  only  evaporates,  whilst  the  salt 
which  it  contained  is  lefl  behind.  Salt  being  a 
dlliquescent  substance,  attracts  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  this  way  the  wood  is  kept  con- 
tinually more  or  less  w^t,  to  its  great  detriment  a» 
timber. 


Chap.  VI. 

BARK  OF  SXOGEirS.  UBER.  CORTICAL  Uf« 
TE6UMBNT.  ■NDOOBNS.  AGS  AHD  BFZm 
OF  TRESS.      ACROGBN8. 

The  third  and  uttermost  portion  of  the  stem  is  the 
bark.  This  consists  of  two  distinct  portions;  an  inner 
fibrous  portion,  termed  the  liber,  and  an^  outer  cet-- 
lular  portion,  termed  the  corticle  interment  The 
liber  of  some  plants  is  remarkable  for  its  suscepti- 
bility of  being  split  into  very  thin  layers,  which  are 
tough  enough  to  be  employed  in  the  manufaetare 
of  twine  and  cordage.  It  is  from  the  liber  of  a 
species  of  lime  tree,  (ftJto,)  that  Russian  matting 
is  made.  In  the  Sandwich  islands,  a  spedes  of 
cloth  is  manufactnred  from  the  liber  of  a  tree  com- 
mon in  those  islands.  In  ancient  times,  the  iiber 
of  some  trees  was  stripped  Into  layers,  flattened, 
cemented  into  leaves,  and  used  as  a  material  to 
write  upon,  instead  of  paper  or  parchment.  At 
the  present  day,  every  good  species  of  paper  is 
made  from  the  same  material  as  the  Sandwich 
Island  cloth,  and  is  used  in  those  islands,  both  for 
writing  and  printing  upon.  The  liber  of  very  ma- 
ny of  our  common  trees  can  be  made  into  paper. 
Some  years  since,  a  German  paper-maker,  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  scientific  associations  of  Eu- 
rope, a  treatise  on  his  art,  written  upon  upwards 
of  thirty  difl'erent  kinds  of  paper,  made  fh>m  the  li- 
ber of  as  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  all  of  which 
were  indigenous  of  Germany.  The  woody  fibre 
of  the  hemp  (cannabis  sativoy)  and  flax,  (Knum' 
asitaiisamum^  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 
belongs  to  the  liber,  and  not  to  the  woody  portion 
of  the  stems  of  those  plants. 

The  bark  increases  in  thickness,  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  new  layer  every  year,  between  the  origi- 
ginal  bark  and  the  wood ;  each  new  layer  bein^ 
formed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  first, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  cellular  or  spongy 
part,  being  excluded  from  the  air  and  light, xloee 
not  become  green,  as  in  the  fhvt  instance.  That 
a  new  layer  is  added  to  the  bark  intemaUy.  eaeh' 
year,  Du  Hamel  has  proved  by  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment. He  passed  a  metallic  thread  under  the 
inniermost  te  jer  of  the  liber  of  a  young  tree,  9pd  Isft 
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it  undistorbed  for  •everel  yean.  Oti  catting  acrosa 
the  bark  aAerwardSj  the  thread  was  Toand  to  have 
been  pushed  outwanlfi  by  the  d^poshion,  between 
itielf  and  the  wood,  of  new  layers,  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  years  which  bad  elapsed  since 
its  introdoetion.  As  the  bark  increases  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  layer  annually,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  bs^  of  a  tree  might  lie  determined  by 
coontinff  uese  layers,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
wood,  ^his  can  be  done  in  the  caseof  3roung 
treesi  whose  bark  remains  entire,  but  not  in  the 
ease  of  an  old  tree ;  for  as  a  tree  increases  in  aee, 
the  outermost  and  oldest  layers  are  torn  by  the 
continual  distention  of  the  growing  stem,  and  be- 
coming dead  matter,  finally  fall  away. 

The  daration  of  the  bark  varies  in  different  trees. 
In  the  white-oak,  (quercus  aUba,)  and  many  other 
trees,  it  breaks  into  deep  lonffitudinal  fissures,  as 
the  stem  Increases  in  size.  The  separate  portions 
iotO' which  it  is  thus  divided  often  attain  the  thick- 
ness of  half  an  inch  or  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  part  of  the  bark  of  the  sycamore  (ptonfo- 
nuB  oeeidentalt8y)  falls  off  every  year,  in  tbe  form 
of  brittle  plants.  In  the  white-birch,  {beiuta  popuH- 
J^SdOy)  it  separates  into  their  membranous  layers, 
which  tear  into  sepa^te  pieces,  and  gradually 
carl  up,  until  they  curl  off.  The  difference  observ- 
able  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bark  of  different 
trees  is  rent,  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  woody  fibre  is  disposed  in  it  In 
0ome  plants  these  fibres  are  disposed  perfectly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other;  in  others,  they  cros^  each 
othpr  at  certain  angles.  In  the  celebrated  lace- 
bark  tree  of  Jattfaica,  they  ''are  numerous,  qaite 
white,  extremely  fine,  and  when  stretched  oat, 
open  into  akhxd  of  deiksate  net-work  resembling 
lace." 

The  bark  is  obviously  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young  wood  which  is  formed  beneath 
it.  It  IS  also  the  medium  through  which  the  joioes 
of  a  plant,  after  their  elaboration  in  the  leaves, 
descend,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  wood.  Hence, 
the  bark  is  absolutely  essentkil  to  the  life  of  exo- 
genous plants;  and  there  is  na more  effectual  way 
of  killing  them  than  by  removing  a  section  of  it 
all  the  way  around  the  stem ;  or  girdling  them,  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  In  trees  where  the  fibres  lie 
parallel  to  e:  oh  other,  or  nearly  so,  the  bark  may  be 
cut  perpendicularly,  not  only  without  injuring  the 
tree,  but  oflen  with  decided  advantage ;  inasmuch 
as  the  vessels  of  the  new  wood,  or  alburnum,  are 
in  this  way  enabled  to  ciroulate  the  sap  more  free- 
ly. In  herbs,  and  in  the  yoimg  branches  of  tr^es 
where  the  bark  is  green  and  succulent,  it  performs 
the  same  functions  as  the  leaves,  and  supplies 
their  place,  whenever,  as  in  the  cactuses,  true 
leaves  are  wanting. 

JSodogenous  stems  differ  very  much  from  exo- 
Ijenoos  ones  in  their  structure.  The  characteris- 
tic differences,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  when 
defining  these  terms,  are  the  arrangement  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  manner  of  their  growth.  Besides 
this,  endbgens  differ  from  exoffens,  hi  having  nei- 
ther pith,  medullary  rap,  baik,  or  wood,  proper- 
ly so  called,  but  consisting  of  a  confused  mass  of 
woody  bundles,  imbeded  in  cellular  tissue.  In  the 
•talk  of  the  corn,  (zedmoyt ,)  which  affords  a  ^ood 
apedmen  of  a  stem  constructed  on  the  endogenous' 
plan,  we  find  an  external  cortical  Integument, 
wilhoat  liber,  and  bundles  of  woodjr  matter,  soar- 
langed  thioughoot  the  ceflular  tiisue,  at  to  be 


much  more  numerous  and  compact  at  the  circum- 
ference, than  towards  the  centre.  Ir  the  stem  of 
the  garden-asparagus,  (asparagys  officinalisj)  the 
woody  bundles  are  distributed  unifbnuly,  through- 
out the  stem,  and  so  sofl  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized as  woody  matter.  The  same  arrangement 
of  the  woody  bundles  exists  in  the  green-brier, 
(9milax  rotudifolia,)  the  only  endoc^enous  shrub 
common  in  Virginia.  In  the  stems  of  grasses, 
which  have  been  said  to  be  ''the  least' endoge* 
nous  of  all  endogenous  stems,"  the  structure  is  so 
modified  as  not  to  be  at  once  evkient.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  these  stems  is^  that  they  are  hollow, 
except  at  their  nodes  or  joints,  which  are  very 
compact  discs,  closing  the  stem  entirely.  The/ 
are,  however,  in  every  instance,  at  first  solid,  and 
become  hollow  in  the  course  of  their  growth.  In 
other  respects,  the  ^tems  of  grasses  present  no 
variation  from  the  typical  structure  of  endogens. 

The  slender  fibres  which  appear  in  endogenous 
stems,  consist  of  ducts,  spiral  vessels,  and  woody 
fibre,  and  may  be  traced  as  unbroken  threads  from 
the  bate  of  the  leaves  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  Stems 
of  this  structure  increase  in  solidity  by  the  annual 
addition-of  new  woody  bundles,  within  and  among 
those  already  formed.  From  this  peculiarity  in 
the  mode  of  their  growth,  they  have  received  the 
name  of  endogens,  or  growers  inwBrdl3r.  Jn  these 
stems,  the  older  portions  of  wood  are  found  next 
the  circumference,  whilst  the  newer  and  softer  por- 
tions lie  next  the  centre.  This  furnishes  a  good 
characterisu'c  for  distinguishing  them  from  exo- 
gens,  in  which  the  newly  formed  and  softer  por- 
tions are  necessarily  next  the  circumference. 
'  There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  growth  of 
the  rind  of  endogens,  like  that  for  the  bark  of 
exogens;  it  is,  however,  capable  of  distention  to 
a  certain  extent  whilst  ^reen ;  but  when  it  once 
hardens,  the  stem  can  mcrease  in  diameter  no 
longer.  The  horizontal  growth  of  endogenous 
plants  is  therefore  limited,  except  in  those  rare 
instances  in  which  the  rind  remains  soft  and  ca- 
pable of  indefinite  distention.  Endogenous  stems 
having  grown  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  cer- 
tain time  with  great  rapidity,  do  not  afterwards 
increase  in  diameter  at  all.  The  trunks  of  palms, 
and  the  stems  of  herbaceous  endogens  also,  such 
as  that  oi'the  asparagus,  are  almost  as  lai^e  when 
they  first  appear,  as  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
their  growth.  Ligatures,  or  the  firm  embrace  of 
twining  plants,  by  preventing  further  increase  in 
diameter,  soon  destroy  the  lifb  of  exogens,  whilst 
they  do  not  affect  the  growth  of  endogens  at  all. 
The  external  structure  ol  endogens  furnishes  no 
means  by  which  their  age  can  be  ascertained.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  palms,  the  external  ring!B| 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  leaves,  coincide  in 
number  with  the  years  which  the  individual  haa 
lived.  Little  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed 
upon  this  circumstance ;  for  in  many  palms  these 
rings  have  been  noticed  to  disappear  after  a  term 
of  years ;  and  besides,  it  is  Air  lix>m  being  certain 
that  ooljr  a  single  ring  results  from  each  year's 
growth  in  these  plants. 

The  life  of  endogens,  as  well  as  their  increase 
in  diameter,  k  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  rind. 
When  the  lateral  growth  of  the  stem  has'procced- 
ed  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rind  hardens,  and  the 
stem  being  In  this  way  prevented  from  increasing 
in  diameter,  can  only  grow  in  length ;  and  as  the 
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coDteqneaoeuBtemt  of  this  character  are  general- 
ly slender.  The  continuaJ  dicposiiion  of  new  han- 
dles of  tvoody  matter,  wiihin  the  unyielding  rind, 
finally  produces  a  total  solidification  of  the  stem, 
and  death  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Thuf  the  life  of  an  endogenous  stem  is  limited ; 
ibr,  unless  desiroj^ed  by  some  external  agency,  it 
must  die  of  old  age.  The  individual,  however,  is 
seldom  destroyed;  for  whilst  the  trunk  is  thus  slow- 
ly perishing,  the  great  accumulation  of  sap  in  the 
roots,  causes  the  developement  of  new  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  stem,  and  these  continue  the  lile 
of  the  individual  when  the  original  trunk  dies 
down  to  the  ground.  In  this  view,  the  life  of  en- 
dogenous trees  is  unlimited. 

In  the  structure  of  exogenous  stems,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  either  their 
increase  or  duration  j  they  never  die  purely  of  old 
age,  but  when  destroyed,  are  destroyed  by  some 
external  agency.  The  central  wood  of  exogens 
it  is  true,  dies  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  death 
of  the  stem  does  not  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
this  i  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a 
tree  hollow,  destroyed  at  its  centre,  whilst  it  is 
growing  vigorously  at  its  circumference.  The 
sycamore  (  ptaatanu$  occidentalia  )  furnishes  a 
remarkable  and  we(l  known  illustration  of  this. 
The  oldest  trunks  are  generally  all  destroyed,  ex- 
eepting  a  lew  of  the  outer  and  recently  Ibrmed 
iayers,  which  prolong  the  existence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Some  instances  of  grea  size,  and  extieme  lon- 
gevity in  exogenous  trees,  where  the  statement 
can  be  relied  upon,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  jnnus  lambartiana,  a  species  of  pine  indi- 
genous to  northern  California,  probably  attains  a 
greater  size  than  any  other  known  tree.  One 
•pecimen,  measured  by  Mr.  Douglas,  an  £niilish 
botanist,  "was  215  feet  in  height,  67  feet  9  inches 
in  circumference,  at  a  distance  of  three  feel  from 
the  ground,  and  17  feet  5  inches,  at  134  feet  2  thus 
^vmg  as  the  solid  contents  of  the  trunk  alone 
about  1200  cubic  feet.  This  was  probably,  the 
largest  single  mass  of  timber  ever  measured  by 
man."— "A  sycamore'  growing  near  Marietta, 
Ohio,  measures  15^  feet  in  diameter;"  orsuppo- 
•ing  it  cylyndrical,  more  than  45  feet  in  circum- 
ference. There  is  said  to  be  **an  oriental  syca- 
naore,  growing  near  Constantinople,  150  feet  in 
.circumference,  wiih  an  internal  cavity  of  80  feet." 
><The  largest  oak  known  in  England,  was  culled 
.Pamon^'s  oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  68  ieet  in 
.circumlerence.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  trees, 
.It  may  be  remarked,  that  an  elm  has  been  to  reach 
the  age  of  335  years,  an  ivy  450,  an  orange  630, 
aa  oUve  about  700,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  800,  a 
whiie-oak  1080,  and  a  yew  between  13  and  1400. 
.De  Candolle  estimates  the  age  of  a  Mexican  cy- 
press at  6000  years ;  but  then  his  estimate  was 
.£>rmed  by  dividing  the  semi-diameter  of  the  trunk, 
by  tlie  average  thickness  of  the  layers  of  that 
#pecies  of  tree,  and  for  reasons  before  mentioned 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  if  it  were  indeed  so  old, 
its  young  shoot,  must  have  been  watered  by  the 
waves  of  the  deluge.  The  most  aged,  as  well  as 
the  laigest  trees,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  belong  to  the  species  ptantanus  ocd- 
dnUidig  American  plane-tree,  as  it  is  called  in 
Europe,  or  butter-ball,  as  it  is  called  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  sycamore  as  it  is  Aore  commonly  called 
ja  the  western  and  aoathcCB  statss.    Tha  largest 


and  most  agsd-^trees,  indi|aaoi]a  to  thaaoutiiefia 
states,  belong  to  the  species  cuprsssiis  thyoides, 
white  cedar  as  it  called  in  Mew  England,  or  cy- 
press as  it  is  more  commonly  called  at  the  soutli.- 

If  we  compare  an  exogenous  with  an  endoge- 
nous stem,  we  are,  at  ^rst  sight,  unable  to  discover 
any  analogy  between  them ;  but  on  a  more  care-> 
ful  inspection,  we  will  find  that  the  principal  dif^ 
ference  in  the  arrangement  of  their  materials  con- 
sist in  this :  that  in  the  former,  the  woody  fibie» 
and  vessels,  are  disposed  throughout  the  oelhilar 
portion  of  the  stem,  in  the  form  of  concentric 
zones,  irregularly  intersected  by  the  medullary 
rays ;  whilst  m  the  latter,  they  are  arranged  as 
bundles,  irregularly  placed  throughout  the  mem. 
If  we  examine  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the 
bundles,  with  a  good  microscope^  we  will  find  ic 
to  be  concavo-convex,  with  its  convexity  Curaed 
towards  the  outside  of  the  stem.  The  convex  or 
outer  side,  will  be  found  uniformly  more  solid  thaD 
the  concave  or  inner  side.  Now  if  we  sopposo 
the  medullary  rays  to  be  continuous  threugiiout 
the  length  of^tbe  stem,  itiey  must  cot  the  sooes  oT 
an  axogen  yp  into  bundles,  very  similar  to  tteaa 
of  an  endogen.  The  oMdullary  rays  in  an  exo- 
gen,  are  but  parts  of  the  p^h,  consisting  like  that 
of  cellular  tissaa  only,  and  owing  their  peculiar 
flattened  appearance,  to  tiie  extieme  presattre  t» 
whioh  they  are  subjected  by  the  growing  wood. 
If  in  eonsenuenoe  of  the  wood's  beiag  more  loose* 
ly  arrangea*  this  pressure  was  removed  s  their 
cellules  would  have  the  sane  form  as  those  of  the 
pith ;  indeed,  the  two  would  be  undistinguisbabiy 
blended  together;  and  thua  aa  exegen  would  as- 
sume very  nearly  tiie  appearance  of  ^a  endogeo. 
We  do  not  mean  to  make  the  impression,  that 
these  changes  ever  do  take  place ;  but  only  by 
supposing  then,  to  point  out  mom  distiaetlv  the 
resemblance  wliieh  tiieee  two  kinds  of  stesM  have 
to  each  other. 

Besides  these  two  kinds  of  stems,  whieh  are  by 
far  the  most  common,  there  is  a  third  kind,  met 
with  only  in  ferns,  and  a  few  other  eloeely  alKed 
genera  of  plants.  In  its  general  arrangement  it 
resembles  the  endogenous  method,  but  differs 
from  it  in  this,  that  the  woody  bund  lee  instead 
of  presenting,  on  a  transverse  section,  a  cir- 
cular or  crescent  shaped  figure,  appear  <<  like  a 
number  of  sinuous  lines,  doubling  about  among 
»poniry  matter."  These  bundles  never  increase 
in  thickness,  number  or  qijantity,  after  being  once 
formed,  and  of  course  (his  .class  of  stems  do  not 
Inciease  in  diameter  at  all,  but  are  able  to  length- 
en only  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  their  ex- 
tremities. Hence,  they  have  been  termed  acro- 
gens.  As  this  structure  is  very  uncommon,  and 
but  little  understood,  in  such  an  essay -as  the  pre- 
sent it  cannot  claim  more  than  this  paasiog  notice. 

(7b  6e  continMd.) 


GRSAT  CROPS  OF  WHEAT  IN  ITKW  HAVPeHTRB. 

Josiah  Steveosy  Elk).,  of  New  Hampshire,  Secre* 
tarv  of  State,  raised  last  season  oaone  acre  of  light 
soil  upon  his  farm  in  Newport,  very  near  thiny 
bushels  of  the  common  bearded  wheat  He  sowed 
upon  this  acre  four  bushels  of  dry  slacked  lime 
made  at  Wethersfield,  Vt.  Mr.  fSievseui  is  of 
opinion  that  his  crap  of  wheat  was  doubled  io  eoB» 
sequence  of  the  appKcation  of  the  lime.  >  Ono 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  was  iow^.^i«Mi.  1^ 
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mkLM  or  DUBBAM  eHOBV-OOBV  GOWiL 

Th*  fcUowJng  are  tlie  naimM  and  imoM  of 
•hort-bom  cow«,  recently  iai|ioried  firoro  England, 
«nd«old  near  Pftiladetphia,  m  November. 
JDainr  Maid,  calved  m  16M,  eekl  in  $540 

Vieturia,  1885  '«....  590 
Yiviana,  1835       -..«..       580 

Thomvilte.  1885 500 

Lobelia,  1886  w  •  .  .  .  40O 
£nebamff*OT,  1886  .  •  •  .  500 
Minerva,  1686  ••  ...  860 
Sarah,  1886  -        w       ...       880 

Two  were  brouf^ht  to  Virginia,  and  Ihererore, 
their  pedigreea  also  wUl  be  irtven. 

Hunnia,  roan,  calved  Jane,  1885,  by  Bywell, 
dam  by  a  ion  of  Wellingion,  688,  p.  d.  a  very 
ftoed  eow.  The  breetler  wae  very  particular  in 
the  sBleotion  ol'  bis  bulla;  thouf^  he  paid  no  re- 
gard to  pedif^ve,  he  neverrhelew  took  »■  much 
peine  aa  any  breeder  ol*  the  pn»eent  da v  Bv well, 
by  Marlich,  dam  by  the  Warlesa  Duke  of  Wel- 
lioKioa,  281,  g.  d.  by  Sir  Harry,  1444.  Should 
eaive  to  a  boll  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Lorain— sold 
for  8500  to  Gorbin  Warwidr,  Esq. 

Lady  Whitworth,  dark  roan,  calved  tn  1886,  by 
Mr.  Hudspifh's  eelebnited  roan  buH,  and  he  was 
by  Mr.  Snowball's  Wharmsiey,  dam  by  Mr. 
Coate'e  £xmooth,  f  •  d.  by  Warlere  Duke  of*  Wel- 
lington, 381.  *  Lady  Whitworth's  dam,  bred  by 
Mr.  Connel,  of  Nm  Laitb'e  fiall,  by  Comber* 
iaod.  fixmotttk,  by  WeHincton,  668.  Cnslber- 
land,  by  Pheoomeiion,  401|  dam  by  Colonel,  158, 
g.  d.  by  aeon  ofHubbaek.  flbould  t»lve  in  Feb< 
ffuary  next  to  £dmtiiid— aold  ibr  $690  to  J.  M« 
Warwick,  Esq. 


WHICH    WS  inUABIT    JW* 
OOHUrO   COBlMUl? 


▲b  •piaioa  prevails  extensivelyi  I  find,  atnong 
the  phifssophen  of  the  present  day,  that  this 
earthly  babitaikm  of  oare  m  besoming  constantly 
eokler  aad  eolder,  and  that  this  has  been  the  case 
ever  stnce  the  creation.  This  opinion  hi  fbonded 
■poQ  a  certain  phiioeophicel  theory,  wtieh  theory 
ii  feyaded  oa  certain  geologicai  facts  which  the 
diligeooe  of  modern  researeh  has  broaghtto  light. 
I  do  not  oMttn  to  say  any  tbtog  of  those  laets,  or 
ef  the  theory  founded  on  them.  J  mean  only  to 
iaqoire  what  «videnee  we  have  froAi  history  that 
the  earth  is  becoming  colder  and  colder.  •  And 
even  this  inquiry  I  should  not  consider  as  very 
cttttable  for  an  agricultural  publiration,  were  it  not 
that  some  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  the 
opioH>n,  f  have  mentioned,  among  agriculturists. 
They  are  told  Uiat  the  earth  is  becoming  colder 
and  colder ;  that  this  results  from  an  invariable 
law  of  nature ;  that  this  process  has  been  going 
on  from  the  creation  to  the  present  hour,  and  must 
continue  to  go  on  imiii  the  earth  becomes  too  cold 
for  animal  and  vegetable  Kfe ;  that  this  cooling 
process  has  ^ne  on  so  rapidly  in  the  last  ban' 
century  that  It  is  clearly  perceivable  by  the  old 
Bod  middle  aged  inhabitants  of  our  country  now 
living ;  thai  the  middle  states  are  becoming  too 
^M  tor  the  production  of  wheat;  that  the  coHi- 
vMicBof  tkatartiela  moatseoo  become  the  em* 
P^^ytMnt  Ol  iha  peeplaof  the  souuieniatalesi  and 


the  cultivation  of  cotton  must,  about  the 
time,  take  up  its  residence  within  the  tropics :  and 
the  end  of  the  process  nasi  be  that  poor  old  Vir* 
pnia  will  becoiae  a  iaad  of  perpetual  snow  and 
ice. 

These  are  gloomy  prospects.  Such  anticipa« 
tions  are  very  discouraging,  and  have  a  lendeficjr 
to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  tamier.  I  wouki  sajr 
to  him,  on  the  contrary,  cheer  up !  Be  not  dw- 
oooreged.  Whatever  philosophers  may  tell  yoa 
about  the  dissipation  or  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  or  whatever  you  may  believe  on  the  sub* 
ject,  be  not  discouraged.  There  is  a  "more  sure 
word  of  prophecy  to  which  you  woiJd  do  well  to 
attend.^  It  is  in  the  following  words,  vie :  <^Whi1a 
the  earth  remainetb,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and,  winter,  and  day 
and  niirht  shall  not  ccHse."  (Cren.  viii.  22.)  That 
prophecy  has  been  ftji filled  to  the  latter,  more  than 
lour  thousand  yean*,  and  it  certainly  re quirrs  no* 
firreai  stretch  of  faith  to  beKve  that  it  may  be  fuU 
filled  during  Ibur  thousand  years  to  come.  But 
let  us  proceed,  at  once,  to  conskler  the  question 
we  propose  to  discuss,  viz :  Is  there  any  evidenca 
in  history  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  belive  that 
the  earth  was  warmer  jn  ancient  than  we  find  it  to 
be  in  modern  timoT?  The  most  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  most  authentic  history  which  has  coma 
down  to  modem  times,  is  contained  in  the  sci4p- 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament  These  seripturea 
were  written  chiefiy  in  Palestine ;  the  propbeclea 
of  Daniel,  perhaps,  in  Babylon,  and  the  Book  of 
Job  in  Areaia ;  but  they  ah  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  countries  of  Palestine,  figypt^  Arabia,  Sy- 
ria, aad  Meiiopotamia.  Within  the  last  hundred 
years,  mimerous  travellers  f^om  £urope  have  tra- 
versed all  tfiose countries, and  of  lateyearai  a  con* 
siderable  number  fiom  the  United  &alea.  Doea 
it^  not  appear  evideotly  from  their  descnptleas  oT 
the  habits,  the  buildinas,  the  productM>nS|  apd  tha- 
cKmate  of  those  countnes,  that  they  now  have  tha* 
same  temperature  fhey  had  in  the  days  of  the  pat» 
riarchS)  9500  or  4000  years  agol  Did  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  any  one  who  had  read  the  scriptures  of  tha- 
Okl  Tesmment  and  the  accounts  written  bv  mo- 
dem trevelliDmof  thacotintries  just  mentioned,  tliat 
the  climate  of  those  countries  is  in  modem  thaea 
materially  variaat  fipom  what  it  was  in  ancient 
da^sl  Bift  let  us  descend  a  little  to  particulare. 
When  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  lived  about  17W 
years  before  the  christian  ere,  was  overtaken  bjr 
his  father-in-law,  Laban,  among  other  severe 
thinHEs  which  he  said  to  him,  were  the  foMowing : 
"This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee,  ••••• 
•••ee  In  (fi^  j^y  the  drought  consumed  me,  and 
the  frost  by  night,  ••••V^uPc'y  ^^^^  wouldst  now 
have  seat  me  away  empty.'^  'Jacob  bad  kept  La- 
ban's  flocks  in  the  plains  of  the  £uphrefes.  Would 
any  shepherd  of  modem  times  complain  more  bit- 
terly of  the  frost  of  that  country  than  Jacob  dkl? 
The  book  of  Job  furnishes  us  with  additional  evi- 
detice  on  this  subject.  It  is  agreed,  i  believe,  on 
all  hands,  that  this  book  was  written;  or  at  least, 
that  the  events  which  it  narrates  took  place,  about 
1500  years  before  the  christian  era,  and  it  is  also, 
I  believe,  universally  agreed  the  land  of  Uz^ 
where  Job  dwelt,  lay  in  Arabia  to  the  south  or 
south-east  of  Paleatine.  Arabia  ii  weU  known  to 
be,  at  tiie  present  day,  a  vety  hot  country,  yet  Job 
speaks  of  odd,  ficat  and  snow,  aa  thloga  watt 
koeivn  Hwre  la  Ma  day.   There  it  cm 
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^od  deal  remarkable.    <<By  the  breath  of  God 
Irott  is  given,  and  the  breadth  of  the  wateiB  is 
straitened."  (Job  37.  10.)  It  appears  fsoin  thie, 
that  in  Job^s  time  the  ireezing,  in  hw  part  of  Arsr 
bia,  WW  sometimes  so  considerable  that  the  edges 
of  the  streams  were  so  frozen  as  to  contract  their 
channels.    I  much  doubt  whether  there  is  cold 
much  more  intense  than  this,  even  at  the  present 
day.    But  in  the  chapter  immediately  followimg 
that  from  ^hich  the  last  quotation  is  taken,  a  de- 
gree of  cold  still  more  intense  is  spoken  of.    "Out 
of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ?  and  the  hoary  frost 
of  Heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?  The  waters  are 
hid  as  with  a  stone,  and  the  face  of  the  deep  is 
ijiozen."    (Job  38.  29,  30.]    Although  the.  two 
verses  last  quoted  are  introduced  as  spoken  by  the 
Almighty  himself,  and  may  therelbre,  be  supposed 
to  FQler  to  other  countries  than  that  of  Arabia,  yrei 
the  Almighty  speaks  to  Job)  as  of  things  with 
which  Job  himself  was  acquainted.    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  discusq  the  question  whether  the 
book  of  Job  be  a  real  history,  or  a  ictitious  poem, 
or  extended  poetical  parable.    Ir  suits  my  purpose 
equally  on  either  supposition.    If  we  refer  to  the 
book  of  Psalms  and  to  the  prophets  we  shall  find 
cold  and  snow  frequently  mentioned.    When  any 
thing  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  white,  it  is  com- 
pared to  snow;  ''an  white  as  snow."   .Sometimes 
things  are  said  to  be  as  white  as  wool.    But  wool 
in  a  tropical  climate  ceases,  to  be^  wool,  and  be^- 
comes  hair.    If  we  inquire  into  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  we  Sad 
that  was  the  same  thousands  of  yeais  ago  that  it 
is  DOW.    They  were  in  ver^  e^rly  times  chiefly  a 
pastoral  people ;  as  population  increased  they  be- 
came more  agricultural.    In  their  pastoral  state 
they  had  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
goats.    Are  these  animals  which  indicate  a  cli- 
mate much  warmer  than  that  of  Palestine,  at  the 
present  day  1    But  when  the  people  of  Palestine, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  become  agnculturista  what 
grains  did  they  cultivate  1    Wo  ond  it  was  bariey 
and  wheat.    Boaz,  who  seems  to  have  farmed  ex- 
tensively, and  lived  about      years  before  Christ, 
cultivated  barley  and  wheait.    Are  those  grains 
suited  to  a  climate- much  warmer  than  Palestine  is 
in  our  day?    But  if  we  reior  to  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, as  Herodotus,  Xenophoo,  Thucydides,  £ic., 
do  we  find  in  them  any  thing  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  temperetore  of  the  countries 
oV  which  they  treat  was  .warn^er  in  anoient  times 
than  it  is  at  present?    But  if  we  come  down  to 
the  history  of  Rome,  what  do  we  there  find  on 
this  subject?    From  whence  did  Rome  obtain 
her  wheat?  Was  it  not  from  Sicily,  firom  Egypt, 
and  from  the  countries  bow  called  the  Barbary 
states  ?    But  if  we  come  down  to  modern  times 
what  do  we  find  to  have  been  the  progress  of 
agriculturef  We  find  the  culture  of  wheat  has  been 
Squally  extending  in  Europe,  from  south  to 
north,  not  from  north  to  south  as  certain  philo- 
sophic theories  would  lead  us  lo  believe.    When 
Marshall,  the  agricultural  tourist,  travjelled  through 
some  of  the  northern  countries,  he  found,  if  I  re- 
member riffht,  very  little  wheat  in  the  northern, 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
rrhe  culture  of  that  grain  has  been,  almost  ever 
oince,  gradually  extending  farther  and  farther 
north,    his  well  known  that,  within  the  last  half 
century,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  rapidly 
e^Ftemwg  northward  in  England  and  Scotland. 


If  t^  temperature  of  our  worid  has  changed,  I 
think,  so  far  as  history  goes,  we  might  be  justifia- 
ble in  asserting -that  the  temperatute  of  thejivorid 
is  becoming  warmer.    I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
book  between  45  and  50  years  wo,  written  ex- 
pressly to  maintain  this  opinion.    The  author  ad- 
duced a  great  many  facts  in  support  of  his  poei- 
tioD,  all  of  which  1  have  forgotten  except  two. 
One  of  those  facts  was,  that  we  have  accounts  in 
ancient  history,  of  .armies  being  stopped  in  their 
march  by  great  falls  of  snow  in  countries  where, 
in  modern  times,  snow  never  falls  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  produce  such  an  effect.    The  other  iaet 
was  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  rein-deer  were  in- 
habitants of  the  Black  Forest  in  Grermany;  but  the 
climate  becoming  too  warm  for  them  they  retreat- 
ed to  the  northern  parts  of  Grormany ;  but  that 
country  becoming  too  warm  they  retreated  to  Lap- 
land, and  spreadmg  themselves  around  the  north- 
em  end  of  Europe,  found  a  country  whose  cli- 
roate,  as  yet,  is  siuficiendy  cold  for  their  com- 
fort. .Uow  tar  those  alleqged  facts  can  be  sup- 
ported by  history  I  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but 
1  do  say  that  I  know  of  no  historical  facts  which 
lead  me  to  believe,  or  even  suspect,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  our  earth  is  colder  now  than  it  was  as 
far.  back  as  history  extends.    For  a  few  ^eam 
pafii,  we  have  had,  in  the  United  States,  wmters 
very,  mifavoreble  to  the  growth  of  wheat    But 
this  did  not  arise  so  much  from  thacoldaess  of  the 
winters  as  from  their  feculia^  character— little 
snow,  and  asucceosion  of  freesingoand  ihawi^gs. 
Ifyie  had  had  snow  as  in  former  times^our  wheat 
wotild  not  have  ftozen  oat.  • 


From  Uw  Geaeiet  Faimsr. 
XMFJaOTBD  BBBBDS  OP  SWIHB. 

•  • 

The  production  of  pock  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  staples  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States:  apd  the  ewine  of  our  cooptry  are 
a^arceLy  second  in  value,  a^  farm-stoeki  to  the  en- 
tire  amount  of  its  neat  eattle.  Besideo  converting 
the  ofial  aqd  coarser  and  less  veluableof  the  farm 
products  into  a  marketable  commodity  in  the  feed- 
ing of  swine,  the.richest  and  most  luxuriant  grain 
of  the  country  is  usually  devoted  to  their  pr^para^ 
lion  for  market ;  and  throughout  the  whole  interior, 
in  the  pork-prop  of  the  farmer  is  combined  the  sur- 
plus ot  his  root  cultivation,  and  the  net  prooeede 
of  his  coaraer  grains :  the  gross  result  of  all  dor 
pending  on  the  final  proceeds  of  his  pork  account. 

This  is  Srfvery  important  matter  for  the  farmer. 
The  entire  modus  operandi  of  rural  economy  i» 
more  or  less  concerned  in  a  subject  so  interestinff 
in  its  results  ot  profit  or  of  loss ;  and  is  entitled,  I 
fancy,  to  infinitely  more  consideration  than  is  usu- 
ally bestowed  upon  it. 

With  most  of  our  farmera»  even  at  the  present 
day,  particularly  in  the  western  coimtry,  among 
that  numerous  and  wide-spread  class  whose  prin- 
oinal  dependence  is  on  their  pork  crop  for  reward,, 
a  nog  is  simply  a  hog — the  name  comprising  all 
of  excellence  in  the  animal  necessary  to  produce 
the  article  of  pork  required.  The  btute  in  ques- 
tion, for  it  des^rveis  no  soffer  name,  is  indigenoue 
to  the  country.  It  exists  in  the  streets  of  our  cities^ 
in  the  highways  of  our  ordinary  farming  districts, 
and  in  the  foreetsxkf  the  west  and  ooutb-^-aiid  ia 
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«veiy  ooro-field  and  potato  grouod  ido^  of  the  re- 
gfooB  wbich  ttiey  inhabil  at  all,  provided  the  fen- 
cea  eocloein^  them  to  be  not  remarKaUy  ckwe  and  of 
an  extraordinary  height.  Their  cheif  exdelleo- 
cies  are>  Uie  posseesion  of  a  aurpeesiDgiy  active 
and  vigo*^U8  lever  |K>wer  in  the  poll  and  snout, 
acting  by  an  ingenious  co-operation  of  the  spinal 
and  nasal  muscles  $  a  celenty  of  speed,  equalled 
only  by  the  fox,  or  (he  hound,  in  a  chaser  and  an 
indomitable  propensity  to  all  evil,  conclusively  il- 
lustrative of  their  lineage  from  a  couspieious  race 
of  scripture  date.  And  this  is  the  material  from 
which  is  produced,  in  more  than  three-lburths  of 
(he  United  States,  and  indeed  in  almost  the  entire 
continent  of  America,  the  vast  supplies  of  pork 
which' are  annually  sold,  purchased  and  consumed 
in  the  land ! 

Important  improvements,  and  wonderftil  chan- 
ges, have  been  iniroduced  in  most  oi  our  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  and  farming  stock ;  but  less 
in  our  swine  than  in  any  ether.  -  Why  this  uni- 
venpal  neglect  in  the  improvement  of  an  animal 
fiimishiBg  as  with  our  richest  meats,  and  adapted 
to  consume,  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  not 
only  to  the  former,  but  to  the  common  house-keep- 
er ine  offal  of  both  the  harvest  and  the  kitchen,  is, 
not  easy  of  answer,  unless  it  be  that  its  remarica- 
ble  propensities  of  shifting  for  itself  in  its  semi- 
savage  condition,  render  it  more  acceptable  to 
those  who  consider  that  every  thing  pillaged  from 
their  neighbors,  or  from  the  public,  is  so  much  di- 
rect benefit  to  themselves.  This  perhaps,  is  an 
uncharitable  solution  of  the  problem ;  but  J  leel- 
iogly  appeal  to  those  who,  having  a  due  regard 
to  neighborhood  comfort,  and  to  individual  right, 
if  any  other  reason  will  account  for  the  legions 
of  miserable,  starved,  and  mischievious  brutes 
running  at  large,  dtsgracinff  the  name  of  even  a-^ 
hoff,  and  infosting  almost  Hie  entire  land. 

Nor  are  the  characteristics  above  named,  the 
only  objections  to  tlie  common  swine  of  our  coon-* 
tiy.  They  are  huge  and  gross  feeders;  equally 
giuttonous  in  offensive  animal  offal,  even  to  car- 
rion, as  in  vegetable  food  and  grains.  Measured 
by  well  chosen  and  approved  physiological  rules, 
and  none  other  will  or  can  be  admitted  by  true 
economy,  utility,  or  common  sense,  the  animal  in 
question  will  be  tbund  otteriy  inadcauate  in  com- 
parison, to  the  main  purposes  of  ine  farmer  or 
house-keeper  for  profit.  From  fifty  toone  hundred 
per  cent,  more  rood,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  given  quantity  of  pork  of  inte- 
rior quality,  both  in  taste,  and  marketable  varieties, 
ifom  the  common  hog,  than  is  rM^utred  in  the 
improved  breeds  of  our  swine.  This  foct  has 
been  so  often  demonstrated,  that  it  needs  no  fiir- 
ther  confirmation,  as  all  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject  ivill  readily  testily.  My  own 
experience  for  many  years,  is  satisiactory  on  this 
point,  and  with  all  intelligent  men,  and  practical 
farmers,  no  doubt  exists  upon  the  subject. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  public 
atlention  has  become  much  awakened  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  reform  in  this  important  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  following  the  rapid  spirit  ot  im- 
provement in  oUr  neat  stock  by  the  importation  of 
many  valuable  breeds  of  short-horiv  cattle  from 
abroad,  and  their  dissemination  throughout  our 
countiy,  the  belter  and  more  approved  breeds  of 
Bwine  have  been  eagerly  sought  afler^  and  to  a 
coosiderablA  ex:ent  introduced  into  many  sections 
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of  the  union.  Amon^  our  truljf  intelli^nt  and 
thriftly  farmeia,  the  spirit  of  acquisition  w  all  tm- 
nnvid  breeds  of  animals  was  never  so  active,  and 
1  imagine  that  it  only  needs  ,lhe  dissemination  of 
fact  and  information  among  them,  to  draw  their 
attention  yet  mofe  closely  to  it. 

So  important  does  the  question  of  a  thorough 
improvement  in  the  swine  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pear, as  connected  with  notonlv  the  quality  of  our 
pork,  but  as  a  means  of  the  absolute  saving  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dollars 
annually  to  our  farmers,  that,  since  I  have  com- 
menced the  subject,  I  feel  disposed,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  prolixity,  to  speak  of  some  of  our  most 
approved  breeds  of  swine ;  yet  I  shall  discourse 
oi'  nothing  but  such  as  I  know  and  have  tried  by 
actual  demotastrations,  and  such  as  I  can  with  en- 
tire confidence  declare  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

As  first  among  the  most  desirable  breeds,  I 
name  the  improved  Chinese*  These  animals  in 
their  purity  f  aro  exceedingly  seance  in  the  coun« 
try.  They  may  exist  in  several  parts  ol'  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  1  know  of  them  now  at  only  one 
form  in  this  region.  I  first  purchased  a  pair  of 
Caleb  N.  fiement,  Em\.  at  Alben3r,  in  the  fall  of 
}833,  he  having  obtained  them  of  Mr.  Dunn  of 
that  cit^,  who  manv  years  befoni,  procured  the 
breed  irom  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  1  pur- 
chased these  of  M  r.  Bem^nt,  he  had  many  others 
of  the  kind,  and  1  then  thought,  as  the  lact  has 
since  proved,  that  he  placed  altogether  too  low 
an  esnmate  on  their  value  as  an  ortgiiud  stock  for 
the  improvement  of  other  breeds.  That  gentle^ 
man  has  for  some  years  past,  I  believe,  been 
entirely  out  of  the  breed,  having  turned  his  at- 
tention alinoat  exclusively  to  the  breeding  of  fierk- 
shires. 

The  principal  and  most  important  characteris- 
tics of  this  breed  are,  their  exceeding  quietoesa 
of  disposition  and  habit ;  round  and  perfect  pro-* 
portions ;  tolerable  length  of  body ;  delicacy  of 
hone  and  limb ;  smallness  uf  head,  legs  and  feet ; 
lighter  in  the  offal  parts  than  any  other  bl^Md 
whatsoever;  and  a  propensity  to  take  on  fat  to  a 
greater  extent  wi ill  less  food  than  probably  any 
other  animal  in  existence.  They  are  in  fact  the 
beau  ideal  of  hogs!  In  size  they  are  only  mid- 
dling, wetishtng  Rt  nine  months  old  from  ISO  to  200  j 
and  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  months,  250  to  400 
pounds ;  depending  much  upon  their  previous  keep 
and  fattening.  Of  the  original  piiir  which  I  pur- 
chased, the  sow  still  survives,  a  aood  breeder, 
weighing  in  foir  condition  about  200  pounds.  The 
boar  at  the  age  of  four  years,  wbm  overgrown 
with  fat,  and  usejpsi:,  althouirh  kept  only  on  grass 
in  summerand  with  low  food  in  winter.  He  died 
when  five  years  old,  and  his  usual  weight  was 
about  400  ihs.  One  of  their  decendants  is  now 
four  years  old  pa^t,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same 
condition,  bein?  useless  for  bree<lini;  purposes. 
Numt)erB  of  their  progeny  have  het^n  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  country.  I  bred  many  of 
them  on  ray  own  farm,  but  the  calU  were  too  in- 
cessant for  me  to  part  with  them,  and  not  being 
conveniently  located  for  their  distrihiiiion,  I  part^ 
with  nearly  my  entire  sroek  a  year  or  two  since, 
to  Mr.  A. B.  Allen,  who  has  bred  them  exten- 
sively for  sale  on  his  ilurm  6ii  the  Niagara  River, 
two  miles  below  Black  Rock.  I  have  fatted  many 
of  this  breed,  mostly  mixed  with  Knglish  bloocl, 
and  a  few  fall  blood,  and  I  never  made  pork  with 
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equal  economy,  and  of  such  perfect  qoditity  as 
from  these.  It  is  the  breed  slightly  miied  with 
some  other,  that  I  would  always  select  for  the 
purposes  of  my  own  farm,  and  I  feel  warranted 
m  saying,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a 
cross  of  the  China  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
other  in  the  country  for  economical  pork-making. 

With  all  their  perfections  the^  are  objected  to 
by  some ;  and  entire  frankness  m  the  matter  de- 
mands that  their  objections  should  be  noticed.  The 
first  of  these  is,  their  want  of  size.  That  has 
been  already  stated.  It  is  not  an  objection  in  m^ 
view.  If  they  had  longer  legs,  which  would  spoil 
them,  this  objection  would  not  be  so  apparent. 
Others  object  to  their  lack  of  hardihood  and  want 
of  constitution.  If  an  entire  absence  of  hog-Uke 
ferocity,  and  the  greatest  amenity  of  disposition 
of  which  the  animal  is  susceptible,  together  with 
the  love  of  a  warm  and  snug  shelter  in  the  incle- 
ment season,  instead  of  a  wild  burrow  in  a  fallen 
tree  tob,  or  an  ability  to  burglar  itself  into  luxury 
at  any  sacrifice  to  its  owner  or  his^  neighbor,  be 
fiiults,  then  truly  have  the  China  pigs  most  grie- 
vous ones ;  for  tney  love  a  shelter  and  a  l\ome  in 
winter ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  life  for  their  younff 
t6  come  into  this  breathing  worid  in  very  cold 
weather— the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of^May 
being  early  enough  for  a  litter  of  full  bred  China 
pi^  to  see  the  light.  I  know  of  no  other  vices 
with  which  they  may  be  charged,  unless  it  be 
the  lack  of  brisiUsy  and  a  total  aversion  to  run,  or 
to  jump  a  fence,  even  two  feet  high,  or  to  be  ra- 
pidly driven.  The  sows  are  universally  ^ood  and 
careful  nurses,  having  from  six  10  nine  pigs,  rare- 
ly ten  at  a  birth ;  which,  if  decentiv  fed,  they 
raise  with  abundant  ease.  Indeed,  1  know  of  no 
fiult  with  the  pure  improved  China  hog :  and 
still  I  consider  them  with  all  their  good  qualities, 
in  their  purity,  not  exactly  the  animm  for  tne  pork- 
making  farmer.  Were  I  to  direct  him  what  to 
do  to  raise  his  breed  of  hogs  to  the  greatest  pitch 
of  excellence,  I  would  say — ^no  matter  what  his 
breed  may  now  be,  if  not  of  die  approved  vari- 
eties—in the  northern  states,  where  his  stock  is 
fed  in  pens,  with  ground  or  cooked  food — *<  Cross 
your  stohk  with  China,  and  keep  crossing,  it,  no 
matter  how  high,  until  thejr  fail  in  size  or  vigor, 
and  then  go  to  the  Berkshire  or  something  else ; 
but  still  let  the  main  ingredient  of  the  animal  be 
China  blood."  The  continual  tendency  of  hogs, 
as  of  most  other  animals  is,  without  great  care,  to 
deteriorate;  to  growcoaree  and  wasty;  and  I 
know  of  no  cross  which  so  readily  brings  them 
back  into  snug  and  correct  proportions  as  the 
China. 

I  have  had  varipus  crosses  of  these  upon  other 
breeds  of  swine,  and  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
stance where  they  were  not  improved  by  the  China 
blood.  The  size  of  the  crossed  China  is  lar^ ; 
frequently  double  that  of  the  pure  blood,  varying 
fhim  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  at  eighteen 
months  old,  and  ahoaye  excellent.  Even  in  the 
first  cross  upon  the  wild- woods  hog,  the  produce 
is  astonishingly  altered,  and  the  second  makes  an 
admirable  animal,  with  great  constitution  and 
hardihood,  accompanied  by  the  quiet  disposition 
and  fattening  propensities  of  the  parent  China. 
More  need  not  be  said  in  preise  of  the  China  hog. 
Since  I  first  obtained  them,  by  judicious  selections, 
they  have  been  continually  improving  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  good  qualities;  and  I  feariesely  chai- 


len^  the  country  for  finer  specimens  of  Chinese 
swine  than  can  be  riiown  from  my  former  stock, 
now  at  Mr.  A.'s  farm. 

If  I  have  placed  the  China  pig  JSrsf  in  estima- 
tion, it  is  because  I  think  him  better  fitted  than 
any  other  to  tinprove,  as  a  first  cross,  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country  swine  generally ;  but  for  some 
purposes  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  far- 
mers, particularly  the  large  grazing  and  pork 
feeders  of  the  west,  the  Berkshire  hog  possesses 
properties  of  far  greater  attraction.  In  the  de- 
scription of  this  animal,  I  shall  claim  for  him  no 
refinement  of  character,  or  particular  placidity  of 
temper;  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  acquainted,  he 
is  as  much  of  a  hop  as  any  other  variety  within 
my  knowledge.  These  have  been  so  often  and 
BO  well  described  and  figured  in  the  agricultural 
papers  by  my  friend  Bemmt,  of  Albany,,  who 
has  a  large  herd  of  them,  that  my  account  will  be 
a  short  one.  Their  main  properties  are,  laiger 
size^  weighing  from  three  to  five  hundred  pounids 
at  eighteen  months  and  two  years  old ;  and  at  a 
much  eariier  age  I  should  not  think  thejr  would 
so  profitably  ftitten ;  great  vigor,  constitution,  and 
muscular  action ;  but  withal,  an  apitude  and  quick- 
ness to  fatten  rarely  eaualled  in  most  other  large 
breeds ;  extraordinary  length  of  body;  breadth  of 
carcass ;  light  ofial ;  large,  well  shaped  ham ;  and 
in  fine  an  excellent  pork-nog.  The^  are  a  dark- 
er spotted  than  the  China,  being  in  most  eases 
nearly  black,  but  without  bristles,  or  with  very 
slight  ones.  The  sows  are  prolific  breedere,  hav- 
ing from  eight  to  'fifteen  pigs  at  a  birth.  They 
have  the  usually  ravenous  disposition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  common  hog,  sometimes  devouring 
not  only  their  own  young,  but  whatever  other 
feeble  and  inofiensive  small  animals  may  come 
within  their  reach.  They  are  good  nurses,  and 
a  sucking  Berkshire  pig  can  rarely  lie  excelled  in 
beauty  by  any  creature  of  the  kind.  They  are 
strong,  and  coarse  feeders;  exceedingly  hardy; 
good  travellers  (a  desirable  quality  for  the  wes- 
tern countrjr,  where  the  farmer  drives  his  fat  hogs 
to  market  instead  of  butchering  them  at  homo ;) 
are  remarkably  well  calculated  to  follow  fattening 
cattle  through  the  corn-fields,  and  to  thrive  on 
roots  and  coarse  grains.  They  have  ol>tained 
extensive  celebrity  on  account  of  their  great  size, 
and  other  good  qualities,  and  are,  beyond  ques- 
tion, with  those  who  desire  extraordivnary  large^ 
as  well  as  fine  animals,  the  best  pure  blooded 
swine  in  the  country.  Tlie}^  have  an  increasing 
popularity ;  are  sold  in  many  instances  at  enormous 
prices,  and  will  probably  be  multiplied,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  throughout  the  United  8tateb*. 

Yet  good  as  are  these  animah,  they  can  be 
much  improved  by  a  cross  of  the  China.  They 
are  anttpodeA  in  character  and  disposition;  but 
each  possessing  excellencies  of  a  peculiar  and  de- 
sirable kind,  and  when  mingled  with  a  cross  of 
the  Berkshire  boar  and  China  sow,  the  produce  is 
the  most  perfect  that  the  swine  fkmily,  numerous 
as  it  is,  can  boast.  I  have  had  them,  and  have 
seen  them  elsewhere  extensively  crossed,  and  al- 
ways with  entire  success.  To  the  China  is  ad- 
ded[,  size,  vigor,  hardihood,  and  length  of  carcass ; 
and  to  the  Berkshire,  docility,  quietude  of  habit 
and  disposition,  delicacy  of  bone,  limb  and  muscle, 
and  a  remarkable  propensity  to  fatten — in  fine, 
the  best  hog  in  the  world !  I  never  have  yet  wit- 
nessed such  beautiful  specimens  of  (he  swine 
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feinilf  I  as  those  of  the  Berkihire  and  China  croes. 
When  once  made  it  may  be  followed  upon  either 
aide,  aocordinff  10  the  fancy  of  the  breeder;  but 
iet  the  ckmi  be  made  either  way,  it  cannot  be 
affiles.  1  would  there/ore  say  to  the  farmer,  if 
5rou  would  have  the '  finest  of  hogs  and  the  best 
quality  of  pork,  procure  both  the  China  and  the 
Boksnire,  and  you  can  never  be  at  fault  in  pos- 
sessing a  perfect  breed. 

There  is  still  another  variety  of  swine  which 
exisrs  in  this  neighborhood,  and  which  1  deem 
too  valuable  to  omit  a  passing  .notice  of^  while 
discussing  this  important  matter.  The  origin  is 
partly  owing  to  accident,  and  partly  to  my  own 
love  of  innovating,  as  they  were  nrst  produced 
upon  my  own  farm,  and  have  since  been  so  suc- 
cessfully bead  and  substantiated  as  to  claim  the  mer- 
it of  a  distinct  variety.  They  originated  from  a 
cross  with  a  most  valuable  large  white  English 
breed,  and  the  improved  China.  They  were  bred 
several  yean  on  my  own  farm,  where  some  of 
them  now  remain,  but  they  are  principally  kept  as 
breeding  stock,  together  with  the  China  and  BeriL- 
shire  varieties,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen.  He  has  given 
them  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Tuscarorars^  and 
by  a  careful  and  judicious  system  of  selections 
and  breeding,  he  has  brought  them  to  great  per- 
fection. They  combine  in  all  their  particulars, 
except  in  delicay  and  firmness  of  bone,  the  cood 
qualities  of  the  China.  They  are  longer  bodied, 
nearly  double  their  size,  ^et  smaller  considerably 
than  the  Berkshire,  and  will  weigh  300  to  500  lbs. 
at  eighteen  months  old.  They  mtten  equally  as 
well  when  six  or  nine  months  old  as  the  Cmna, 
are  lin^bter  colored,  being  usually  light  spotted, 
the  white  predominating.  They  have  the  tran- 
quil pleasant  habits  of  the  Chinese,  without  the 
uneasy,  predatory  propensities  of  the  Berkshires, 
and  are  in  all  particulars  just  what  the  farmer  of 
our  northern  and  middle  states  would  desire  lor 
a  good  stock  and  pork-hog. 

In  fine,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  conclude 
this  Jonff  story,  than  by  saying,  that  in  small  and 
delicate  breeds  the  China  is  the  most  perfect ;  in 
the  large  and  ffrosser  sorts,  ihe  Berkshire  is  deci- 
dedly preferable ;  but,  for  a  food,  hornet,  quiet, 
nery-aay  hog,  the  Tuscarora  is,  afler  all,  equal,  Jf 
not  superior  to  either.  At  any  rate,  if  you  pos- 
sess nothing  but  the  common  breed,  try  one  or  all 
of  theiBe,  and  you  cannot  but  be  essentially  ben- 
efited. A  notice  of  other  varieties  must  be  lefl 
fer  a  Aiture  paper.  U  lh  us. 


RBMA&KS  OK  WINB-KAKINO. 

To  the  Sditor  of  tbe  Faimen'  Register. 

FkkBburg,  Mi.,  Feb.  11, 1839. 
1  perceive,  in  your  last  number,  a  notice  of  a 
secret  method  of  making  wine  from  the  grape  in 
the  short  spaca>of  six  days.  The  subject  of  wine- 
making  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
for  several  years  past,  and  the  article  vou  have 
copied  struck  me  with  a  great  deal  of  force ;  not 
merely  lirom  the  magnitude  of  its  importance, 
great  as  it  is,  but  from  having  had  my  own 
Sioughts  turned  to  that  particular  object  for  some 
time  past.  There  are  two  principal  operations 
which  wine  roust  undergo  in  order  to  perfect  it- 
self: firstly,  fermentation,  which  is  not  generally 
completed  under  a  yeai* ;  and  secondly)  the  dep<^- 


sition  of  the  tartaric  add  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, and  which  requires,  in  most  wines,  several 
yean  to  accomplish  fuUy.  Com  and  rye  are  made 
to  develope  the  alcoholic  principle  perfectly  in 
three  days ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  juice  of  the  grape  may,  by  the  addition  of 
yeast,  be  forced  to  perform  the  operation  in  the 
same  time.  But  it  was  a  doubtfiil  question  with 
me,  whether  so  rapid  a  fermentation  vrould  not 
cause  a  greater  loss  of  alcohol,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  greater  degree  of  heat  which  would  be  ex- 
cited. This  question,  however,  is  settled  by  Mr. 
Da  Costa,  for  most  unquestionably,  this  is  a  naK 
of  his  secret ;  as  the  fermentation  must  be  perfect- 
ed before  the  wine  is  perfect.  To  dispose  of  the 
tartaric  acid,  however,  was  with  me  the  greatest 
difficulty.  1  know  of  no  means  to  hasten  the  de- 
position; and  the  only  mode  left  was  to  neutralize 
it  with  an  alkali ;  but  whether  this  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  wine,  was  another  doubtful 

2uestion,  and  a  question  which  I  conceive  Mr.  Da 
losta  has  settled.    Here  then,  I  presume,  lies  the 
secret  of  making  wine  in  six  days. 

If  this  be  the  process  of  making  new  wine,  then 
thq  renovation  of  inferior  wine  is  simple  and  easy. 
Such  wine  has  lost  its  alcoholic  principle,  or  the 
greatest  portion  of  it.  All  that  would  be  necessa- 
ry would  be  to  add,  say  half  a  potmd  of  sugar  to 
the  gallon,  give  it  a  gentle  heat,  and  with  yeast 
renew  the  fermentation;  then  treat  it  as  new  wine. 

None  of  the  treatises  which  1  have  seen  on  the 
subject  of  wine-makinff,  attempt  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  alcohol  dissolved  in,  and 
carried  off  by,  the  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  the 
statements  of  various  writers  show  that  it  is  con- 
siderable ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  lost 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  generated,  and 
the  heat  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
fermentation. 

My  object  in  writing  this,  is  neither  to  come  into 
competition  with  M^  Da  Costa,  nor  to  worm  out 
his  secret ;  but  it  is  to  call  your  attention,  not  to 
this  point  particulariy,  but  to  the  subject  of  wine- 
makmg  ^nerally.  You  have  heretofore  satis- 
fied your  conscience  by  giving  publicity  to  such 
communications  as  were  sent  to  you,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  a  few  articles  from  other  periodicals.* 
If  you  look  through  the  worid,  you  will  find  that 
wherever  the  vine  is  capable  of  being  cultivated, 
wine  is  one  of  the  ffreat  staples  of  every  country 
except  our  own,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  very 
serious  inquiry  why  this  country  should  form  an 
exception  to  so  general  a  rule.  It  cannot  be  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  labor,  for  that  difierence 
is  more  than  made  up  in  the  relative  value  of  land 
and  the  taxes.  Chaptal  ffives  the  medium  value 
of  land  in  the  district  of'Champalgne  at  about  one 
thousand  dollars  an  acre,  (English  measure)  and 
the  taxes  upon  the  produce  at  twenty-three  dol- 
lars, making  upwaras  of  filly  dollars  for  the  two 
items  of  rent  and  taxes.  The  value  of  the  crop, 
he  states  at  twenty  cents  the  gallon.  I  have  had 
several  laborers  with  me,  fix)ro  the  vineyards  of 
Germany  and  France,  who  concur  in  saying  that 

*  We  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  this  charge.  Our 
correspondent  was  not  a  subscriber  to  the  first  three 
volumes  of  this  journal,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  as 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  vine- 
culture  and  wine-making  as  could  have  been  expected 
under  the  existing;  circumstances.^ED.  F.  R. 
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if  they  get  one  good  crop  in  five  yean  tbey  ere 
MtiBfied.  Great  as  are  the  coooplaintfl  respecting 
the  rot  In  this  country,  I  doubt  not  that  our  crops 
will  average  as  much  as  those  of  fiorope.  Much 
labor  and  time  have  been  devoted  by  yourself  and 
others  to  the  subject  of  silk  and  beet- root-culture; 
but  I  am  certain  that  a  few  hours  of  research  and 
reflection  will  convince  you  of  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  vine-culture  in  the  amount  of  profitable 
employment  it  wilK  give  to  the  country. 

Among  the  cultiVators  of  the  vine  in  South 
Carolina,  can  you  not  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Her- 
bemont,  of  equal  learning,  equal  urbanity,  and 
equal  veracity  1  A  Subscribbr, 


A  PROriTABLB  MODK  OF  CULTIVATIITO  CORN. 

BAOKN  CORN. 

Tb  His  Editor  of  the  Ftman*  Regittsr. 

Wigwam^  Amelia,  March  8, 1839. 
Permit  me  through  the  eohimns  of  your  journal, 
to  recommend  a  mode  of  cultivating  com,  which 
has  been  suceessfully  pursued  by  a  friend  of  mine^ 
for  the  last  90  years,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  founded  on  reason.    The  gentleman  to  whom 
1  allude  is,  Major  Jno.  H.  Stegar,  of  this  county, 
who  is  as  remarkable  for  the  larffa  crops  of  com 
which  he  yearly  makes,  as  for  the  little  labor  he 
bestows  upon  them.    His  method  is,  to  break  the 
land  welt  with  a  two-horse  plough  early  in  the 
year,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  turn  up  the  clay, 
since  he  has  found  by  experienee,  that  the  ctasr  of 
Amelia,  when  turned  up,  never  becomes  prod ue- 
tivSi.     A  couller  follows  immediately  after  the 
plough,  m  the  same  furrow,  so  that  the  substratum 
is  deeply  broken,  and  a  rsservoir  secured  for  the  re^ 
tention  oi*  moisture.    By  this  means,  and  laying 
off  his  land  horizontally,  thouffh  with  a  level  sur- 
face, his  corn-field  is  but  little  liable  to  wash.    In 
preparing  to  plant,  a  rake  drawn  by  two  horses  is 
passed  over  the  land  in  the  direction  of  the  rows 
for  planting,  and  when  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  the  rows  are  opened  wjth  a  suitable 
plough,  and  the  planting  follows   immediately. 
His  rows  are  6|  feet  apart  on  ordinary  oora-iand, 
and  the  com  dropped  from  (24  to  80  inches  apart. 
The  experience  or  the  first  year,  however,  satis- 
fied me,  that  a  less  distance  may,  with  advantage 
be  given ;  say  6  foot  by  d.    The  com  is  covered 
by  a  common  eultivator,  adapted  to  the  purpose  by 
taking  out  the  ftont  tooth.    He  prefers  this  mode 
pf  coverinff  to  any  other,  as  it  is  much  the  most 
speedy,  fills  up  the  entire  furrow,  and  pulverizes 
the  adjacent  earth.  He  has  found  that,  com  plant- 
ed in  this  wav  comes  op  better  than  in  any  other, 
and  very  rarely  needs  re-planting.    After  planting, 
nothing  iriore  is  done  until  the  com  is  large  enough 
to  be  thinned.    The  earth  is  now  thrown  from  the 
corn,  a  single  furrow  on  each  side  being  run  with 
a  one-horse  turning  plough,  the  bar  next  the  corn. 
The  com  is  then  thinned  to  one  stalk  in  a  hill,  and 
may  then  be  weeded  if  there  be  hand-latwrto  spare. 
This,  however,  may  generally  be  postponed  until 
the  forrow  turned  away  is  thrown  Back ;  which  is 
done  by  the  same  ploughs  immediately  afler  they 
get  through  the  field  in  the  first  operation.    By 
postponing  the  weeding  to  this  period  of  the  cul- 
tivation, much  hoe-labor  will  be  saved,  as  the  fur- 
ipwv  when  properlj  tiiroed|  urill  Jap  and  cover 


most  of  the  grass  about  and  between  the  etaHnk 
The  grass  not  covered  by  the  plough  is  eovered  by 
the  hoe-hands ;  and  where  the  earth  is  piled  <i|> 
too  high  a^inst  the  stalks  it  is  pulled  down  aocl 
levelled.  This  is  a  very  rapid  operation,  as  it  of* 
ten  hap|)ens  that  no  use  of  the  hoe  wilt  be  needed 
for  60  or  KX)  successive  hills.  W  hen  the  plougha 
have  got  through  the  field  they  commence  again 
and  turn  a  second  furrow  to  the  com  on  each  side 
as  before,  and  a  third  furrow  turned  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  a  prbpertime,  finishes  the  row,  and 
the  culture  of  the  crop.  Thus  the  entire  cahsw 
of  the  crop  afler  planting  requires  only  eight  Rir« 
rows  of  the  plouflfti  to  a  row,  two  from  and  six  l# 
the  com,  and  of  noe>lat>or  next  to  nothing.  Tha 
principle  on  which  this  mode  is  founded  seems  to 
to  me  consistent  with  reason.  It  is  simply  this : 
that  no  root  of  the  com  should  be  cat,  if  possible, 
and  a  constant  accession  of  soft  earth  thrown 
to  the  roots  as  they  extend*  I  know  that  it  ha^ 
lately  beeil  discovered  that  com  has  certain  latent 
vertical  roots  which  cause  it  to  prosper,  however 
often  the  horizontal  fibres  may  be  severed ;  but 

S'vinjBf  due  deference  to  this  new  discovery,  and  to 
e  distinguished  agrknilturist  who  has  promuiged 
it,  it  still  seems  to  me  that  the  maturity  of  the 
plant  must  be  retarded  and  its  strength  diminish- 
ed by  the  severance  of  the  least  root,  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.  We  know  that  the  tobacco 
planter  works  his  crop  late  in  the  season,  when  he 
wishes  to  retard  its  ripening,  and  give  it  the  bene* 
fit  of  the  aiftumnal  news.  I  have  also  been  in* 
formed  that  the  great  success  of  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  Mississippi  in  raising  cotton,  who  makes 
nearly  double  as  much  as  his  neighbors,  to  the 
hand,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  woiks  his  crop  as  little  as  possible, 
fiut  whether  the  theory  be  right  or  wrong,  the 
above  is  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  by  Major 
Stegar :  and  to  show  its  advantages,  I  might  only 
state,  that  he  is  uniformly  successhil  in  making 
com,  and  that  his  neighbors,  most  of  whom,  ridi- 
culed his  plan  at  first,  nave  now  generally  adopt- 
ed it.  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  generally  adopt- 
ed when  understood  and  appreciated,  wherever 
land  is  abundant,  and  labor  scarce  and  dear.  It 
saves  so  qauch  labor,  and  enables  a  small  force  to 
cultivate  se  much  more  fand  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible,  fiy  neariy  a  similar  method, 
the  last  year  with  five  horses  and  ten  hands,  I 
had  170  acres  cultivated  in  com.  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  afler  the  land  is  brolce  up,  50  acres  to 
the  horse  may  readily  be  cultivated,  of  our  com- 
mon high-land.  The  saving  of  hoe- labor  is  also 
a  great  advantage.  Not  more  than  80  acres  of 
my  whole  crop  had  a  hoe  in  it,  and  yet  the  crop 
was  as  good  as  my  neighbors",  and  scarcely  any 
difference  perceptible  between  the  portions  where 
the  hoe  was  used  and  where  it  was  not. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
Baden  com,  about  whose  merits  there  aeeias  to  be 
so  great  an  opposition  of  opinion.  1  planted  last 
year  about  two  and  a  half  bosheb,  mostly  on  flat 
land,  five  feet  by  sixteen  Inches.  Two  stalks 
were  intended  to  be  leff  in  each  hill.  But  owing 
to  neglect  in  thinning,  the  avereffe  was  neariy 
three.  Until  July  I  never  saw  tmer  com  than 
some  of  it  on  the  richest  land.  It  continued  green 
and  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  the  drought,  until 
attacked  by  myriads  of  chinch-bugs,  at  the  most 
critical  period,  that  of  shooting.   The  consequenca 
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was,  that  the  crop  was  shortened  fiillv  one-third, 
if  not  one^half.  I  measured  about  rour-fiftbs  of 
an  acre  of  the  best,  and  found  it  to  yield  eiffbt  bar- 
rek.  Several  staUcs  had  from  four  to  eight  ears. 
1  pbeiled  and  measured  the  com  obtained  from 
one  stalk  with  six  ears,  and  it  turned  out  two 
pints.  Now  basing  a  calculation  upon  thisj  I 
think  it  can  be  proveid  that  on  suitable  land,  rich 
iow-grouods,  DO  com  in  use  among  us  can  be 
more  productive.  On  such  land  the  proper  dis- 
tance would  be  &ve  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  two 
stalks  ID  a  hill.  Planted  in  this  way,  there  would 
be  on  an  acre  5806  hills,  each  with  two  stalks. 
Supposing  the  two  stalks  to  yield  six  ears  or  two 
pints,  which  I  think  might  certainly  be  calculated 
on,  if  the  Hat  land  were  rich,  the  product  to  the 
acre  would  be  182  bushels,  or  96 j[  barrels.  At 
only  three  ears,  or  one  pint,  to  the  hill,  the  product 
would  be  18}  barrels,  a  product  which  even  a 
James  River  planter  might  be  contented  with. 
This  com  has  two  other  recommendations;  it  fur- 
nishes a  greater  quantity  of  fodder,  and  matures 
sooner  than  the  common  kinds.  The  firet  results 
from  its  vefy  great  height,  and  the  second  from 
the  smallneas  of  the  ear  and  husk.  Though  f 
think  it  an  invaluable  species  for  rich  flat-land,  I 
cannot  recommend  it  for  high-land,  on  which  it 
seems  to  lose  its  capacity  of  maturing  more  shoots 
than  the  common  sorts,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
it  suffers  more  from  drought 

Wh.  H.  Harrisoit. 


CURIOUS   RXtRACTB    FROM    THS    AHCIKHT 
K.A'Wa  ARI>  RBCORDB  OF  VIRGIHIA. 

CCostiiiaed  fran  psfe  717,  ▼ot.  VI.) 

The  legislators  of  the  colony  had  no  idea  of  the 
free-trade  doctrine,  nor  of  the  importance  oC  leav- 
ing the  people  to  direct  their  own  industry,  as  the 
best  means  of  increasing  the  general  wealth. 
Whatever  evil  or  inconvenience  was  fi>und,  whe- 
ther Id  excess  or  deficiency  of  any  product, 
straightway  the  legislative  power  went  to  work, 
by  eome  compulsory  direction  or  prohibition  of  in- 
dustry, or  use  of  capital,  to  remedy  the  evil.  Of 
coarse  their  efforts  were  generally  of  no  avail.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  exportation  of  horses  had 
been  repeatedly  forbidden,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasiog  the  stock.  In  1668,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  such  encouragement,  or  (as  we  should 
infer,)  in  spite  of  it,  the  increase  of  horses  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  prohibition  to  export  was 
repealed.  But  this  was  not  deemed  sufHcient;  for 
the  next  year  (1669)  the  assembly  passed  a  law 
forbidding  the  importation  of  horses,  under  penal- 
ty of  their  seizure  and  confiscatioD.  This  act 
commences  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  last  assembly  partly  to  restralne 
the  numerous  increase  of  horses  now  rather  grow- 
ing burthensome  then  any  way  ad  vantagious  to  the 
country,  partly  to  encourage  trade,  did  permit  that 
mares  might  be  exported,  this  assembly  takeing 
care  that  both  the  ends  might  be  advanced  as 


aforesRid,  kave  enacted,'  and  by  these  presents  do 
enacts  that  noe  horses  or  mares  afier  the  last  t^ 
December  next,  shall  be  by  any  penjon  or  per- 
son imported  or  brought  into  this  colony,  from  any 
other  plantation  or  fi;overnment  whatsoever.** — 
Statues  at  Large  VoL  ii.  p.  271, 

Again  this  year,  the  making  of  silk  was  invited 
by  a  new  act  of  encouragement,  as  follows: 

<<  Whereas  the  advancement  for  the  makerng 
of  silke  will  undoubtedly  tend  greately,  as  lo  the 
present  honour  and  reputation,  soe  to  the  future 
great  beneiitt  and  promt  of  the  country,  It  is  en- 
acted that,  the  former  encouragement  of  fiHly 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  wound  silke 
be  allotted  as  formerly  out  of  the  publique." — p. 
272. 

The  same  year  another  act  for  destroying 
wolves  was  passed  which  required  of  the  tributa- 
ry Indians,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hunters 
belonging  to  each  tribe,  or  settlement,  a  certain 
number  of  wolves'  heads.  The  following  com- 
mencement of  the  act  sets  forth  the  evil  to  be  re- 
medied, and  the  apportionment  of  the  duty  re- 
quired. 

''Since  it  is  most  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  doe  receive  dayly  damage  by  wolves, 
and  Tioe  Utt  vtbj  or  temper  yet  found  for  the  de- 
struction or  dimmishing  of  them.  It  is  enacted  that 
the  Indian  tributaries  Se  enjoy ned  and  assessed  to 
bring  in  a  certaine  number  annually,  that  is  to 
say: 

Bowmen  wolves 
orhanten.  beadfer. 

Into  Nansenond  cpiinty,  the  Nan*^     ^     g 
zeo^^ads  being  about  > 


Surry, 
Charles  City  CO. 


Pochay-icks              30  6 

Weyenoakes             15  3 

Men-Heyricks           50  lO 

Nottaways,2townes  90  18 


Henrico  county. 


New  Kent. 


Closter. 


Appomattux 
Manaohees 
Powhites 
J  Pamunckies 
Chickahomooies 
Mattapanies 
Rapahanocks 
Totas  Chees 
Cl^iskoyakes 
C  Portobaccoes 
Rapahanock.      /  Nanzcattico     > 

(  Mattehatique  $ 
Northumberland.  Wickacomico 
Westmoreland.     Appomatux 


p.  274-5. 

The  fence  law  in  1670,  was  somewhat  modified, 
in  violation  of  its  general  principle  and  policy,  and 
consequently,  with  just  so  much  deviation  towards 
the  support  of  justice.  However,  the  restraints 
imposed  were  upon  the  stock  belonging  generally 
to  the  rich— from  which  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  little  leaven  of  hco-Jbcoism  at  work  in  the 
colony,  even  in  the  time  and  under  the  rale  of  that 
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thorough  enemy  oV  popular  rights,  Sir  William 
Berkeley.    The  act  is  in  these  words : 

'<  Whereas  the  act  ffor  ffences  doth  not  suffitient- 
iy  provide  for  remedy  ofthose  many  damages  done 
by  unruly  horses  breaking  into  come  ffields,  It  is 

Sthe  authority  of  the  grand  assembly  enacted,  that 
e  owner  of  such  horses  shall  be,  and  hereby 
is  required  and  enjoyned  to  take  some  effectu- 
al! course  for  restrayning  them  from  trespassing 
their  neighbours,  from  the  twentyeth  of  July  till 
the  last  of  October  in  every  yeare,  it  being  much 
fitter  that  rich  men  who  have  the  benefitt  of  such 
horses  should  provide  for  their  restraint,  then  the 
poore  enjoy nea  to  the  impossibility  of  every  high 
fieoces ;  and  if  any  horse  or  horses  shall  at  any 
tyme  breake  into  any  come  feild,  the  ffenee  being 
nowre  fbote  and  halfe  high,  then  the  owner  of  such 
horse  or  horses,  upon  proofe  of  the  damage,  shall 
pay  for  the  fiirst  trespasse  single  damages  and  for 
every  trespasse  after  double  dammages  to  the  par- 
ty greived ;  and  because  question  bath  been  made 
about  the  sutCtiency  of  ffences  according  to.  the 
former  act,  of  enjoyning  them  to  be  dose  to  the 
bottome.  It  is  hereby  dedared,  that  being  soe  close 
that  nothing  mentioned  in  the  former  act  can  creep 
through  is  only  by  that  act  intended."-^p.  279 

The  last  act  lor  encouraging  the  killing  of 
wolves  by  the  Indians,  being  found  inefieetual, 
was  this  year  repealed,  leaving  the  earlier  act  in 
force. 

In  1671,  millen  were  prohibited  from  taking 
more  of  the  Indian  com,  ground  by  them,  than 
one-sixth  for  toll,  and  of  the  '^English  graine,"  as 
wheat  was  called,  more  than  one-eighth  part 

The  long  continued  and  favorite  poHey  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  wool,  hides,  and  iron, 
was,  by  the  following  repealing  act,  abandoned  at 
this  seasion,  on  the  avowed  ground  of  the  failure 
of  the  benefit  expected. 

^'Whereas  it  was  hoped  that  weavers,  tanners, 
and  smiths  would  hi^ve  been  encoursiged  with 
greater  dilijgence  and  cheerfulness  to  nave  im- 
proved their  severall  callings  for  the  good  of  the 
country  when  they  were  sencible  what  tender  care 
was  tmcen  for  supplying  them  with  materialls  for 
to  work  upon,  in  reference  to  which  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  hides  and  iron,  was  by  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, (continued  the  three  and  twentyeth  of 
March,  1661,)  under  greate  penalties  prohibited, 
and  that  act  strengthened  by  diverse  otners  since, 
but  noe  successe  adsi^ring  the  conceived  hopes 
and  apparent  losses  accraeing  to  all  inhabitants 
by  the  refusal!  ofthose  concerned  to  buy  theco- 
modi^es  aforesaid,  Be  it  Hurefore  enacted  by  this 
grand  assembly  and  the  authority  thereof ,  that  all 
acts  tending  to  the.restrictiou  of  selling  or  export- 
ing of  any  of  the  comodities  aforesaid  stana  ra- 
pped and  every  one  permitted  to  make  the  best 
ne  oao  of  his  owne  comodity."— p.  287, 

la  1678,  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax.  It 
required  that  the  county  courts  should  cause  to  be 
distributed  one  quart  of  flax-seed,  and  one  quart 
of  hemp-seed  to  every  tyth'able  person ;  and  each 
pereon,  so  furnished,  was  to  make  two  pounds  of 


dressed  flax  or  hemp  every  year^  under  penalty  of 
being  fined  50  pounds  of  tobacco  for  aach  pound 
required  and  not  produoed. 

The  following  enactment  of  the  seflsion  of  1676- 
7,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  much  reforma- 
tion needed  among  the  clergy  of  the  estabUshed 
and  only  church,  as  no  other  sect  wa«  tolemted. 

^^jtnd  beit  further  enacted  by  this  grandassen- 
bly,  and  by  ^  oMority  thereof^  that  such  minis- 
ters as  shall  become  notoriously  seandaloos  by 
drankingnesse,  swearing,  fforoication,  or  other 
haynous  and  crying  sins,  and  shall  be  thereof  law- 
fully convict,  shairfbr  every  such  their  haynous 
crime  and  wickednesse,  the  mrst  time  forfeite  to  the 
parish  or  parishes  wherein  he  or  thev  soe  offend- 
mg  shalbe  benificed,  the  one  halfe  of  one  yeares 
saJlary  and  dues,  and  the  sanie  for  a  second  tjrme 
he  shalbe  convicted,  and  if  any  minister  oifitiating 
in  any  parish  shalbe  three  tymes  convicted  of  any 
such  haynous  crime  and  wickednesse  before  men- 
tioned, that  he  be  forever  hereafter  made  uncapa- 
ble  of  offitiatin^  in  anv  office  or  ministerial!  flbnc- 
tion  in  any  parish'in  this  colony."^ — p.  984-5. 

The  fblbwing  section  of  the  same  act  of  gene- 
ral reform  and  regulation,  (which  followed  soon 
after  the  re-establishment  of  the  rojral  anthority 
upon  the  suppression  of  Bacon^s  rebeJJion,)  shows 
that  the  freedom  of  speech  was  treated  with  but 
scant  respect  in  that  time  of  excessive  loyalty. 

"And  whereas  it  hath  beene  frequent  for  rode 
and  ill  disposed  persons  to  contemne  and  revile 
authority  and  magistrates,  as  well  in  words  as  in 
actions;  ^es  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  present 
grand  assembly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof,  that 
all  and  every  person  and  persons  that  shall  from 
the  tyme  to  come  presume  to  speake  and  uiter  mu- 
tinous or  contemptuous  words,  or  shall  by  any 
wayes  or  meanes  abuse  the  right  honouraue  the 
govemour,  or  any  of  the  cous^eli,  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  commissionated  militia  officers,  and  shall 
be  thereof  lawfully  convict,  shall  for  his  such  of- 
fonce,  if  against  the  right  honourable  the  gover- 
nouE,  be  whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  thirty 
lashes,  or  pay  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobaeoo 
and  casks,  if  against  any  of  the  honourable  coun- 
cell.  that  then  he  shalbe  whipped  on  the  bare  back 
wltn  twenty  fowre  lashes,  or  pay  six  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  caske,  and  if  ajirainat  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  commissionate  loild  officer, 
then  to  be  whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  twenty 
lashes,  or  pay  fowre  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  caske,  and  the  like  for  such  second  offence, 
being  likewise  thereof  lawfully  convict.  And  if 
any  person  or  persons,  male  or  female,  shall  be 
convicted  a  third  tyme  of  such  mutanyor  eon- 
temptlous  or  villifymg  words,  writeinff  or  other- 
wise, abuseing  or  Bcanduliseing  the  right  honora- 
ble the  govemour  or  any  of  the  honourable  coun- 
oell  or  any  iustice  of  the  peace  or  commissionated 
militia  fiieTd  oflicer,  then  to  be  whipped  on  the 
bare  back  with  thirty  nine  lashes,  and  stand  in 
the  pillowry  two  hewers,  or  pay  double  the  before 
recited  fiines,  all  which  said  flines  as  aforesaid 
shalbe  and  belong  the  one  halfe  to  the  informer, 
if  he  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  halfe 
to  the  county,"  &c.— p.  385-6. 

At  the  same  session  (1676-7)  an  act  was  pass- 
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ed  regafatiog  the  rates  of  charges  of  keepers  of 

^'ordiaories^"  or  taverns,  the  prices  being  all  stated 

in  lobaeeoi  the  legal  eurreoey  of  the  colony.    The 
act  required  that — 

'^Ordinary  keepers  selling  Iiauors  doe  not  de- 
mand or  take  more  for  Virginia  drahmes,  or  strong 
beer  or  ale  then  is  sett  downe  in  the  act  of  assem- 
bly made  in  September,  1671,  that  the  rate  of  per- 
ry and  syder  if  ooyled  be  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  gallon,  and  if  rawe  ei^bteene  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  gallon,  that  the  pnce  of  lodging  be  three 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  night,  that  the  price  of  dy- 
ett  where  the  geoerall  court  or  assembly  is  held 
be  twelve  poo^s  of  tobacco  each  meale,  for  the 
master,  ana  eiffht  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  ser- 
vant, and  in  &e  country  in  all  other  ordinaryes, 
tena  pounds  of  tobacco  each  meale  for  the  mas- 
ter, and  six  pounds  of  tobacco  the  servant  That 
the  rate  for  horse  pasture  be  six  pounds  of  tobac- 
co for  one  dav  and  nisht,  and  if^  housed,  for  straw 
and  hay  eight  pounds  of  tobacco  the  day  and 
night,  and  for  Indian  come  afler  the  rate  of'^fforty 
pcHinds  of  tobacco  the  bushell,  and  for  oates  afler 
the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  bushelJ."— 
p.  893-4. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  importation  of  tobac- 
co from  the  Cardinas,  or  in  other  words,  the  mer- 
chants of  Virginia  baying  and  exporting  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  other  colonies,  was  held  to  be  so  inju- 
rious to  the  interest  of  Virginia,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  1679,  to  pass  the  following  pro- 
hibitorjr  law.  The  same  trade  now  conttnaes 
from  North  Carolina ;  but  the  complaint  is  now 
fh>m  the  other  party,  and  with  as  little  reason  in 
the  one  case  as  the  other. 

''Forasmuch  as  the  importation  of  tobaceoes 
into  this  colony  from  Carolina  and  other  parts, 
without  the  caped,  hath  been  found  very  prejudi- 
cial! to  this  country  and  the  inhabitants  thereo/J 
and  for  prevention  of  like  mischiefe  and  inconve- 
Diency  lor  the  future,  Bee  it  enacted  by  the  go- 
vemour,  councell  and  bwgesees  of  tkk  present 
grand  assembly ^  and  the  authority  thereof,  and  it 
ie  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  aAer  the  tenth 
day  of  October  next,  afler  this  present  session, 
Doe  tobaceoes  nackt  in  casque  or  otherwayes, 
flhalbe  brought  from  without  the  capes  of  Virginia 
ioto  this  colony,  either  in  boate.  sloope,  shipp,  or 
other  vessell  whatsoever,  to  be  laoded  on  shoare, 
fold  or  shipt  of  in  any  ship  or  other  vessell  rideing 
in  this  colony,  except  only  by  such  persons  as 
iball  make  it  appeare  that  they  are  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Norfolke  county,  and  that  the  tobaceoes  by 
them  brought  round  the  capes,  is  oC  the  growth  of 
the  said  county,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  such 
tobeoooes  soe  orought  into  this  colony  contrary  to 
the  trae  intent  ana  meaning  of  this  act,  the  one- 
halfe  of  such  tobaceoes  soe  forfeited  to  be  to  the 
ate  of  the  kiop  majestie,  and  the  other  halfe  to 
be  equally  divided  betweene  the  informer  and  the 
Qountiy.  Promded  aboayes  that  it  shall  be  law- 
full  for  any  merohant  or  other  person  inhabitiing 
in  this  country  to  fetch  from  Carolma,  commonly 
called  the  Souths  and  bring  hither  all  such  tobac- 
eoes as  are  already  due  to  him  before  the  makeing 
of  this  law."— p.  446 


From  die  Msgixine  of  HorUeiilture. 

NOTIOKS  OF  CULINART  VBOETABLB8,  RKW  OR 
RBCENTLT  f  NTRODVCIDB,  WORTHY  OF  GKH- 
KRAL  CULTIVATION  IN  PBIVATK  6ARDEKB, 
OB  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

In  again  presenting  to  our  readers  our  remarks 
on  new  vegetables,  we  feel  ^ratified  in  being  able 
to  state  that  our  notices,  which  have  appeared  in 
our  two  last  volumes,  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing to  greater  notice  and  cultivation,  many 
of  the  new  productions  which  we  have  noticed 
and  described.  We  shall  continue  to  add  alt  the 
information  which  can  be  gathered  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  shall  not  let  any  new  variety,  worthy  of 
notice,  escape  out  attention. 

Among  tnose  kinds,  which  have  been  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  our  articles,  and  which 
have  now  hecome  extensively  known,  and  mueh 
cultivated,  are  fiailey's  red  and  white  giant  cele- 
ry,  the  fortv-fold  potato,  the  early  Vanack  cab- 
Imge,  and  the  Soissons  bean.  Each  of  these  var^ 
eties  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  they  hav6 
proved  fully  equal  to  what  they  were  recommend- 
ed. Many  of^the  other  sorts  which  were  noticed 
are  now  under  trial,  and  their  good  qualities  will 
soon  be  ascertained.  New  vegetables  do  not  find 
their  way  into  cultivation  with  the  rapidity  of  new 
fraits  or  flowers,  especially  among  that  portion  of 
the  community  who  would  be  the  most  benefitted 
by  their  rrowth ;  the  prejudices  of  market  garden- 
ers andrarmers  against  new  articles,  as  well  aa 
new  experiments,  are  almost  fatal  to  their  intro- 
duction. Unless  the  merit  of  a  new  variety  is  so 
very  great  bb  to  partake  of  the  marvellous,  it  is  a 
long  period  before  it  becomes  generally  cultivated. 
The  mformation,  however,  which  is  now  diffused 
through  the  great  number  of  farming  periodicals  is, 
luckily,  dissipating  such  prejudioes,  and  the  more 
enlightened  of  our  agriculturists  have  become 
somewhat  convinced,  that  there  may  be  great  im- 
provements made  in  ine  varieties  usually  cultivat- 
ed, as  well  as  superior  kinds  introdu^,  which 
may  take  the  place  of  those  we  now  value. 

The  past  year,  there  has  not  been  so  many  new 
varietiecr  brought  into  notice,  as  heretofore.  Id 
the  kitchen  garden  department  there  have  beeo 
one  or  two  introductions  of  some  merit.  To  the 
farm  there  has  been  one  addition  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  Rohan  potato ;  indeed  we  ma^,  with 
truth,  say,  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions 
ever  made  to  our  husbandry.  The  oast  year  waa 
not  propitious  to  the  gardener  or  farmer  in  our 
vicinity ;  the  unprecedented  drought,  durinff  Au- 
gust and  September,  cut  short  the  crop  of  most 
vegetables.  Potatoes  suffered  severely,  and  the 
only  crop  which  may  be  said  to  have  neen  good 
and  lai]ge,  was  the  squash.  Com  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  products. 

In  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  some  new 
vegetables  have  been  introduced,  which  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attenion ;  these  we  shall 
briefly  notice  at  this  time,  leaving  a  more  exjtend- 
ed  account  of  them  to  a  future  period,  when  we 
may  do  so  from  our  personal  observation. 

The  Cuba  tomato,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
the  seeds  of  which  he  procured  in  Cuba,  during 
a  residence  there  through  the  winter  of  1837.  was 
exhibited  before  the  Aiassachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  noticed  by  us  in  our  reports,  (Vol. 
IV.  p.'  390.)    Mr.  Lowell  stated  in  a  note,  that  it 
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was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  any  other  va- 
riety%  The  fruit  Ib  rather  einaller  than  the  com- 
moa  tomato,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  of  a  deep 
red  color,  not  quite  so  bright  as  the  former.  It  is 
fine  (or  preserves.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
full  eight  days  earlier  than  the  common  kind. 
Mr.  Lowell's  recommendation  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  goodness. 

7%tf  imperial  toatermekm,  a  new  variely,  was 
raised  the  past  summer,  bv  T.  Allen,  Eaq,,  of 
Hyde  Park,  New  York,  which,  lor  richness  of 
flavor,  firmness  of  the  flesh,  thinness  of  the  skin, 
productiveness,  and  every  other  good  qualitv,  sur- 
passes any  thing  we>  have  ever  tasted.  We  do 
not  know  the  source  from  whence  the  seed  was 
procured;  but  it  is  sufficiently  early  to  arrive  at 
perfection  in  our  climate,  and  it  must  become 
verv  extensively  cultivated.  The  seed  cannot, 
probably,  be  procured  in  any  quantity,  as  only  a 
lew  melons  were  raised ;  we  snail,  aAer  the  trial 
of  another  season,  notice  it  again. 

7%e  Ctdo  NuUi  pea,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  last  ^ear,  has  promised  to  be  a  fine  and  very 
early  vanetyf  and  one  which  we  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  all  gardeners.  It  is  dwarf,  early, 
iind  prolific.  We  would  not  have  gardeners,  as 
well  as  farmers,  forget  to  cultivate,  and  extensive- 
ly too.  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue  pea,  which  we 
liave  heretofore  recommended. 

27u  Rohan  potato, — ^This  remarkable  Tariety 
of  the  potato  will  be  very  generally  cultivated  the 
coming  season.  The  extraordinary  produce  in 
almost  every  single  experiment  which  has  been 
made  in  their  growth,  notwithstanding  the  past 
unprecedented  dry  seasoQ,  has  convmeed  even 
those  who  have  little  faith  in  new  varieties  of  ve- 
fetables,  that  it  is  a  most  prolific,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  valuable  article.  Only  a  very  limited 
supply  for  planting  could  be  obtamed  last  spring, 
and  four  or  five  pounds  was  the  roost  thai  could  m 
easily  procured  by  a  single  individoaF:  hot  the  in- 
crease has  been  so  enormous,  that,  from  this  small 
amount  of  seed,  a  sufficiency  has  been  raised  to 
plant  an  acre  or  more. 

AAer  what  we  have  said  in  our  previous  num- 
bers, and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  article, 
(p,  51,)  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  occupy 
the  time  of  our  readers  with  a  repetitbn  of  the 
same,  but  simply  remark,  in  addition,  that  there 
remains  no  douot  but  that  it  is  the  most  valuable 
article  which  has  been  introduced  to  our  husband- 
ry for  many  years. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
variety  in  our  I V.,  p.  149.  It  was  nam^  in  honor 
of  the  Prince  Rohan,  of  Geneva,  who  was  the 
first  to  disseminate  it. 

An  opinion  has  gained  ground,  that  the  Rohan 
potato  is  very  inferior  to  our  common  kinds:  this, 
however,  is  a  great  error.  We  have  previously 
given  Judge  fiuel's  opinion  of  its  quality,  and  we 
can  confirm  what  he  has  stated.  When  the  pota- 
toes are  grown  to  their  proper  size,  which  is  two 
or  three  pounds  each,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  same  care  in  cultivation,  they  will  be  found 
equal  to  any  other  variety.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  notice  that  a  late  London  paper  states,  that  a 
**  new  and  extremely  prolific  variety,  of  German 
origin,"  was  introduced  last  spring,  and  cultivated 
for  the  metropolitan  market.  Of  its  enormous 
produce  there  is  no  doubt ;  we  lately  stated,  (p. 
35,)  that  twelve  hundred  bushels  might  be  mkcd 


on  an  acre ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  may  be  made  to  exceed  this ! 

A  paragraph  has  just  met  our  eye  in  the  Lon- 
don GarSmer'a  Gazette,  stating  that  a  new  va- 
riety,  callttl  the  mangel  wurtzisi  potato,  was  in^ 
troduced  last  spring,  and  that  a  centleman  of 
Waterfbrd  procured  four  of  the  tuners.  These 
were  cut  into  thirty-six  sets,  and  planted  on  good 
land,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  twelve  inches 
between  the  sets,  the  whole  occupying  just  twelve 
square  yards.  When  duff,  the  produce  was  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-Jtiee  tons  to  the  acre,  or  thirteen  hundred 
bushels.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  bat  that 
the  mangel  wurtzel  potato,  so  oaUid,  is  the  Rohan, 
which  has  acquired  the  former  name  in  England, 
from  its  ffreat  size.  We  again  commend  it  to  the 
notice  oi  eveiy  farmer  or  gardener* 


LABOS  OAK  TftBC8« 

Loudon,  in  his  Arhoretum  Britannicum,  states 
that  the  oldest  oak  in  England  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Pariiamentoak  (so  called  from  the  tradition 
of  Edward  I.  holding  a  parliament  under  the 
branches,)  in  Clifstone  Park,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  this  park  being  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  island.  It  was  a  park  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  seized  as  such  by  the  conqueror.  The 
tree  is  supposed  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old. 
The  tallest  oak  in  England  was  the  property  of 
^  (he  same  nobleman— it  was  caUed  Duke^e  Walk- 
ing  iSftdk— higher  than  Westminster  Abby,  and 
stood  till  of  late  yean.  The  larsest  oak  in  Eng- 
land is  the  Oalthorpe  oak,  Yorkshire,  measuring 
seventy-eight  feet  m  circumference  where  the 
trunk  meets  the  ground.  The  7%ree  Shire  Oal-, 
at  Worksop,  was  so  called  from  covering  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and  Derby :  it  bad  the 
greatest  expcuise  of  any  recorded  in  this  island, 
dropping  over  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
square  yards.  The  most  productive  oak  was  that 
o?  Gelonds,  in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1810.  Its 
bark  broqght  £200,  and  its  timber  iC670,  (about 
84,000.)— uM.  JBnt. 


From  me  Mains  Puntr. 
MORE  ABOUT  HOGS. 

Any  experiments  wbieh  render  the  operatioDsof 
tbe  farmer  more  certain,  or  which  shall  give  cer- 
tain data  whereby  to  calculate  the  jprofit  or  loss  of 
any  pursuit  in  agriculture,  are  of  great  value. 
One  trouble  in  the  business  of  the  farm  has  been, 
the  uncertainty  with  which  the  cost  and  the  re- 
turns of  investiments  in  this  occupation  has  too 
generally  been  attended,  owing  to  the  remissness- 
of  farmeni  in  keeping  proper  accounts.  The  keep- 
ing of  hogs  and  the  fattening  of  them,  are  sub- 
jects respecting  which  much  has  been  said  and 
much  been  written,  but  after  all,  the  exact  cost, 
or  an  exact  account  current,  has  but  in  a  very  few 
instances  been  fairiy  kept.  Arthur  Young,  many 
years  ago,  published  some  experiments  wherein 
the  expenses  were  laid  down,  and  tlie  proGts  al^o 
minulcd.    Air.  Colaiuu  also  published  some  ex- 
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periinantfl  a  lew  years  ago,  which  we  copied  into 
the  Maine  Farmer.  These  were  valuame.  Un- 
til within  a  lew  years  it  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  Indian  corn  was  the  only  Ugitimale 
food  for  swiQCy  and  although  thev  were  led  wiih 
potatoes  and  the  wash  from  the  kitchen,  yet  In- 
dian com,  after  all,  was  the  only  sure  substance 
wherewithal  to  produce  pork. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  ackowledge  the  great 
excellence  of  this  article  in  feeding  and  fattening 
bogs,  and  almost  every  other  animal— man  not 
excepted ;  but  oftentimes  the  expense  of  it  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it  very  unprofitable  as  an  arti- 
de  for  swine  diet. 

The  experiments  and --Researches  of  Mr.  Col- 
man,  if  we  mistake  not,  established  ii  as  a  fact 
that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  four  skiUingt 
(67  cents)  per  bushel,  in  order  to  render  it  pro- 
fitable for  making  pork  when  round  hogs  sold  at 
6^  cents  per  pound. 

In  situations  where  flour  mills  abound,  the  ar- 
ticle called  pollards,  a  portion  of  the  ground  wheat 
not  fine  enough  to  pack  in  barrels  as  floury  is  of- 
tentimes used  Ds  a  food  for  fattening  hogs.  Ac- 
cording to  Young,  a  Mr.  Jebb,  a  miller  of  Mand, 
instituted  some  experimenis  to  ascertain  its  value 
for  this  purpose.  According  to  him,  a  barrel  which 
would  weigh  84  lbs.  paid  in  feeding  and  breeding 
hogs,  18^  cents  per  hundred  weight — that  is, 
when  pork  is  worth  84,44  per  cwt.,  he  could 
make  18^  cts.  per  bushel,  weighing  21  lbs.  by 
teeding  it  out  to  hogs. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  do- 
ing great  good  in  his  experiments  in  breeding  and 
improving  swine,  imd  who  has  produced  some 
excellent  animals  by  his  judicious  crosses,  informs 
us  that  he  kept  his  full  grown  swine  last  winter, 
in  the  best  of  order  almost  exclusively  on  raw 
potatoes,  at  a  cost,  hioluding  time  of  attention,  of 
on] V  ikre9  eenie  per  day  per  head ;  and  he  gives  it 
as  bis  opinion,  that  bad  he  posseaied  an  appara- 
tus for  steaming  their  ibod  instead  of  giving  it  raw, 
be  would  have  saved  from  25  to  80  per  cent  on 
the  above  trifling  cost  He  also  remarks,  and  we 
think  with  great  propriety— that  if  this  can  be  done 
in  New  York,  Maine,  with  the  best  soil  find  cli- 
mate in  the  world  for  the  production  of  potatoes, 
can  do  it  with  much  more  advantage. 


IRRIGATION  OF  LOMBARDY. 

fnm  Aftbsr  Tosag^  Noisf  on  -the  AsrieuHnra  of  Lasibndr* 

Lombardy  is  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the 
world ;  fiw  fertility  of  soil,  united  with  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it  by  watering,  it  much  exceeds 
efenr  other  in  Europe ;  but  for  mere  natural  fertil- 
ity, I  take  the  plain  which  extends  from  Holland 
to  Orleans  to  consist  of  a  richer  soil,  and  it  is 
also  of  a  greater  extent.  From  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  Suza,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  and  the  breadth 
of  this  noble  plain  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred, containing,  probably,  about  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles.  The  Po  bends  its  stately  course 
through  the  whole  extent,  its  branches  ramifying, 
in  innomerable  streams,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
aide,  and  from  the  Apoenines  on  the  other ;  the 
prodigious  extent  of  toe  former  range,  covered 
Vol.  VH-24 


with  eternal  snows,  afforJ  a  vast  supply  of  water ; 
preserved  most  conveniently  in  those  immense  re- 
servoirs, the  Lago  Moggiore,  Lugano,  Corao,  Iseo, 
Guarda,  whose  waters  are  the  origin  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  irrigaiions  of  Lombardy.  But  m  the 
Appenines  there  nre  no  such  reservoirs,  nor  any 
extent  of  snow  similar  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Thus 
the  space  wiiiered  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  is  pro- 
bably ten  limes  more  considerable  than  that  to  the 
south  of  the  same  river. 

The  soil  of  lombardy  is,  wherever  I  viewed  it, 
either  sand,  gravel,  or  loam.  I  met  with  none,  or 
at  least,  with  very  little  clay  (speaking  always  as 

a  farmer,  and  not  as  a  naturalist,)  and  no  chalk. 

•  •  •  •  •  s 

If  there  be  one  circumstance  which  gives  a  su- 

rmority  to  Lombardy,  over  all  the  other  countries 
have  seen,  it  is  this,  pts  irrigation]  and  therefore 
it  merits  the  most  particular  detail. 

Piedmont — Nice. — Such  is  the  consequence 
of  water  here,  that  a  garden  of  4  sestaradi,  (a 
square  of  12  trebucchi,  t.  e,  144  is  a  sentarada,  and 
400  trebucchi  a  giornaia,  which  is  to  tlie  English 
acre  as  0.7440  m  to  0,7929,)  with  a  small  house, 
lets  at  SK)  louis  d'or  per  annum,  ur  about  X15  an 
acre. 

Voni. — For  the  last  10  miles  from  Nice  to  Coni| 
the  country  improves  continually.  The  soil,  near 
themountainn,  is  stony,  but  is  a  good  sandy  loam 
lower  in  the  vale,  it  is  perfectly  level,  and  watered 
with  the  utmost  attention,  in  a  manner  I  had  not 
noticed  betbre;  not,  as  in  Spain,  in  bed^t,  but  the 
field  is  ploughed  flat,  sown  with  wheat,  the  clods 
broken  with  hoes  and  bush- harrowed,  and  then 
great  deep  trenches  struck  with  the  plough,  for 
letting  in  the  water ;  iheseare  8  to  12 yards  asun* 
der.  They  are  now  (September,)  watering  clover 
eight  inches  high,  by  letting:  the  water  into  these 
trenches,  and  conducting  it  in  a  singular  maoner. 
A  man  walking  backwards,  draws,  by  a  line,  a  ^ 
bunch  of  straw  and  weeds,  just  large  enough  to 
stop  the  water  in  the  trench,  and  force  it  to  over* 
flow  on  each  side.  This  is  an  expensive  and  ope- 
rose  method,  and  inferior  to  the  Spanish.  The 
crops  now  on  the  ground  are  matz ;  good,  but  noc 
extraordinary :  millet,  and  a  little  hemp ;  the  male 
plants  picked.  A  great  deal  of  clover,  but  not 
much  that  is  clean.  But  meadow  abounds,  which 
is  the  glory  of  Piedmont;  and  the  conducting  of 
the  water,  in  muhiplying  conduits,  seems  well  un* 
derstood,  and  practised  in  great  perfection. 

Chni  to  ChentaU, — In  the  watered  meadows, 
much  chkorium  iniybu$  and  planiago  /enefoMe. 
Watered  meadows  are  cut  thrice  commonly;  but 
in  some  seasons,  fbur  times. 

JSocoonis.— The   watered   meadows  are  now 
mowing  for  a  third  time ;  the  predominant  plants :    . 
the  chirorium  iniybus,  plantago  lanceolata,  aecMl" 
lea  mUUfbUum,  and  infolium  pratenee. 

To  T'tinn.— From  Coni  to  Turin,  something 
more  than  half  the  country  appears  to  be  watered; 
possibly  two-thirds ;  and  wherever  the  water  is 
carried,  it  is  apparently  with  great  skill.  It  is^ 
however,  rather  singular  that  more  trenches  are 
not  cut  for  taking  the  water  of!  the  land ;  the  at*' 
teniion  is  chiefly  paid  to  bringing  it  on ;  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  either  that  the  beat  of  the  climate 
rendcsi  such  drains  less  necessary  than  io  £ng« 
land,  or  that  water  is  too  valuable,  from  every  one 
understandiog  its  use,  to  be  brought  on  in  the  least 
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tuperflaoufl  quantity.  The  contrtvaaee,  towards 
Tarin,  for  oarrving  tho  aquedacts  of  irrigation 
acToas  the  roads,  are  beautifully  executed:  for 
copv^nience  of  distribution,  the  waterMsoune  is 
raised  three  or  four  feet,  or  more,  abo^e  the  gene- 
ral level :  these  aquedacts  are  brought  io  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  seeminjsrly  finish  in  a  wall,  but 
really  sink  in  a  syphon  of  masonry  under  the  road, 
and  rise  on  the  other  side,  behind  another  similar 
wall.  Seeing  these  buttresses  of  masonry,  with-' 
out  perceiving,  at  first  any  water,  I  wonde*red  for  a 
moment,  to  what  use  they  could  be  assigned ;  but 
when  I  mounted  the  foot-way,  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance was  at  QDce  apparent.  These  are  noble 
exertions. 

Turin, — ^The  irrigation  in  all  this  vicinity  Js  ex- 
tensive, and  carried  to  great  perfection.    Water 


when  bought,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  buy  i^i 
where  they  think  fit  i  they  cannot,  however,  eot 
across  any  man's  ground,  without  payins  him  for 
the  land  and  the  damage;  but  the  law  does  this 
by  regulations  known  to  every  one,  and  no  indi* 
viduaT  is  allowed  a  negative  upoo  a  measure  which 
is  lor  the  general  good.  The  purchasers  of  water 
from  the  king,  are  usually  considerable  land  own* 
era,  or  communities  that  have  lands  wanting  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  at  what  distanea 
thsse  lands  may  be  from  the  river,  whence  the 
water  is  taken,  as  they  have  a  right  to  conduct  it 
where  they  choose,  provided  they  do  not  cui 
through  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground.  Nor  can 
they  carry  the  water  under  that  of  others,  whose 
canals  are  already  made,  as  they  might  in  thai 
case  deprive  them  of  a  fMtrt  of  their  water  ;  they 
is  measured  with  as  much  acciiracy  as  wine.    An   are  obliged  to  throw  aquedacts  oeer  such  canais* 


hour  per  week  is  sold,  and  the  fee  simple  of  the 
water  is  attended  to,  with  the  same  solicitude  as 
that  6f  the  land.     Rich  meadows,  without  water, 
sell  fbr  1000  liv.  and  1100  liv.  a  giomata;  and 
arable,  worth  500  ^t^.  without  water,  is,  in  many 
instances,  worth  2000  {to.  with  it.    Such  a  mea- 
dow as  will  sell  lor  1100  liv.  or  1200  liv.  per  gior- 
nata.  will  yield  the  first  mowing,  115  rubbii  ofhay, 
worth  9s.  to  lOs.  therubbio;  the  second,  9&  rub- 
Mi,  at  7s.  to  88.;  and  the  third,  80  rubbii,  at  6$.  to 
7s.;  the  Iburth  irrowth  is  sold,  to  be  eaten  by  sheep, 
at  6  livres.    This  produce  amounts  to  120  livrtSj 
or  61.  English,  per  giornata,  which  is  under  an 
acre.    The  interest  of  1 100  livreSf  being  at  40  Hv, 
or  50  liv,  there  remans  a  sufficient  profit,  after  all 
expenses  are  paid.    During  the  winter,  as  the 
meadows  are  commonly  fed  with  sheep,  they  do 
not  water  at  all.    Some  experienced  cultivators 
avoid  watering  in  the  spring,  till  the  frosts  are 
over,  which  happen  here  as  laie  as  the  10th,  and 
even  the  15th  of  May,  as  strong  fresh  vegetation 
is,  in  such  cases,  entirely  cut  ofi ;  but,  in  general, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  this  circumstance ;  and  wa^ 
taring  goes  on  at  all  times,  except  when  sheep  are 
on  the  ground.    Those  who  have  water  enough, 
let  It  on  to  their  land  once  a  week,  during  the 
whole  summer ;  but  if  the  weather  is  wet,  once  a 
fortnight ;  and  a  dav  or  two  before  cutting,  if  the 
water  is  perfectly  clear.    In  recard  to  the  quality 
of  water,  ihe^  make  no  other  distinction  than  that 
ftom  mountams  being  cold ;  and  that  of  the  Dora, 
sear  Turin,  being  chaiged  with  so  much  «and  as 
to  be  bad.    They  attend  to  the  cutting  of  weeds 
in  the  canals,  that  they  may  rot ;  and  some  good 
jnanaffets  harrow  the  bottoms  in  the  spring,  to 
ioul  the  water,  which  then  acts  more  powediilly 
as  a  n^anure.    Another  practice,  which  tends  also 
to  prove  what  excellent  farmers  they  are  ini  all 
that  respects  meadow-grounds,  is  that  of  paring 
and  burning,  which  they  perform  on  pieces  that 
have  a  bad  herbage,  or  want  of  improvement;  but 
do  not  sow  them  with  corn,  or  any  other  plant,  ex- 
eept  hay-seeds,  in  ofder  to  renew  the  grass,  with 
no  other  interruption.    It  is  impossible  to  praise 
such  practices  too  much.    They  call  thii  husban- 
dtyjnotara. 
The  power  of  effecting  the  great  works  in  !rri- 

Sation,  which  are  visible  over  this  whole  country, 
epends  very  much  on  the  law,  which  supposes 
the  right  and  property  of  all  rivers  to  be  vested  in 
the  king;  consec^uently  sll  canals  taken  from  them 
are  bought  of  him ;  and  this  ensures  another  re- 
gulation, which  is  the  power  of  carrying  the  water,, 


The  benefit  of  water  is  so  ^at  and  well  under* 
stood,  that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  snaking  objee- 
tioBs ;  and  in  case  their  lands  are  not  already  wa- 
tered, it  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  a  new  ca* 
nal  brought  through  themi  as  they  have  the  op- 
portunity of  buying  water  of  the  proprietore.  It 
18  sold  per  hour  per  week,  and  even  half  an  hour, 
and  down  to  a  quarter.  The  common  price  of  an 
hour  per  week,  forever,  is  1500  liv.  At  Grulias- 
cho^  four  miles  from  Turin,  there  are  many  Per- 
sian wheels  that  lift  up  the  water  by  buckets ; 
the  wheels  are  double,  with  washers  between  fbr 
the  stream  turning  them ;  the  buckets  or  boxes  on 
one  out  side  only  ;  they  raise  the  water  8  or  10 
feet,  and,  about  21  short  of  the  full  diameter  of  the 
wheel,  and  I  couui  not  perceive,  that  they  lose  a 
drop ;  none  falls,  except  what  adheres  to  the  wheel 
itael£  To  save  the  expense  of  mul  tiply in^  sluieea, 
lor  the  oecasiooai  stoppage  of  water,  in  carrier 
trenches  to  fbroe  it  over  the  land,  they  have  a 
movable  board  that  fits  the  tienoh,  which  is  placed 
occasionally  where  wanted,  and  answers  -the  pur- 
pose well.  They  have  none  of  the  ramificatioiui 
of  carrier  trenches  common  among  ua ;  and  net  so 
many  drains  for  taking  the  water  off,  as  with  ua  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  do  not  shew  any  thing  like  our 
attention  in  the  use  of  the  water,  thoug^  twenty, 
or  rather  an  hundred  times  more  in  bringing  it  (lofla 
rivers,  and  distributing  it  alMMK  the  country ;  and 
I  could  not  but  observe,  that  their  laeadows  have 
much  bad  herbage,  and  many  places  damaged  by 
the  water  resting  too- long :  this  is  more  the  case 
here  than  it  seemed  to  be  from  Coni  to  fiacconis, 
where  the  meadows  earned  a  k>etter  countenance, 

Thtrin  to  Chivasco, — ^Not  one-third  of  this  coun- 
try is-watered.  AtGMvasoobarlitilealsOk  AAer 
crossing  the  Dora  Belta,  there  are  soon  two  con- 
siderebTe  canals  of  irrigation ;  one  made  two  yearn 
ago  onlv,  which  is  as  great  a  work  asa  navigasiaa 
in  £ngland.r 

CSglione.~|jittre  land  watered  io  thbeoaotiy; 
but  I  observed  here  some  meadows^  with  off  ohsoi- 
neli«,  from  the  principal  ones,  fbr  conductii^  tke 
water,  which  I  did  not  notice  before  ;  bet  veiy  i&w 
drains.  The  new  canal  crosses  a  gravelly  waaiey 
but  none  of  it  watered. 

^^Vouoken.— A  very  rich  country  much  watered; 
and  many  mulberries. 

81.  GismMmo.-^Mowing  the  third  crop  of  giBaa. 
and  very  poor ;  not  more  than  15  cwt.  aa  acre,  ami 
yet  watered.  The  glory  of  Piedmont  is  fhrni  Oo- 
ni  to  Turin.  Those  who  pass  Mont  Cents  to  ToiiDy 
and  Turin  to  Milaui  see,  on  comparisoni  p«th'«g 
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FmteUL — The  new  caoal,  now  making,  lor  tak- 
ing water  from  the  Dora  Baltia,  and  conducting  it 
to  the  rice  grounds  of  Vercelli,  is  done  by  the  king, 
and  will  cost  three  millions ;  the  water  is  sold  to 
eonmunities.  The  other  I  croewd  near  the  Dora, 
at  the  same  time,  was  made  long  ago^  aiod  betongs 
to  the  MarQuis  de  fiourg. 

MiLAiTBSE. — Buffakra, — After  crossing  the 
Tesino,  in  seveml  branches,  and  entering  the  Mi- 
laneae,  we  find  a  great  system  of  watenng  mea- 
dows to  Boflaloni,  where. that  magoifioent  canal, 
the  Navil  io  Grande  is  20  yards  broady  and  though 
navi^ble,  was  originally  made  for  irrigation  alone. 

SSi,  Pietro  O /mo. —Hence,  for  some  distance, 
there  is  no  watering ;  but  then  there  is  something 
in  our  Berkshire  method ;  the  lands  are  archeil  up, 
and  just  in  the  centre,  on  their  crown,  are  the  ear- 
lier trenches  for  conducting  the  water,  and  on  each 
aide  a  row  of  low  sallows ;  some  of  these  lands  are 
two  rods  broad,  and  two  feet  higher  in  the  ridge 
than  in  the  fiirrow ;  the  land  firm  and  the  herbage 
good :  wherever  the  meadows  seem  good,  there  is 
abundance  of  ducorktm  intybu$f  plantago  lanath 
laiOf  and  irifblium  pratenae, 

Milan, — As  the  irrigation  of  Milanese  is  per- 
hapo  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the  first  that  was 
undertaken  in  Europe,  aAer  the  declme  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  merits  every  attention  that  a  farm- 
ing traveller  can  give ;  lor  it  will  be  found,  by  ve- 
ly  oriefly  recurring  to  records,  which  have  been 
aearched,  that  great  exertions  (perhaps  as  great 
as  ever  known)  were  made  in  this  country,  at  a 
period  when  all  the  north  of  Europe  was  in  a  stale 
of  barbarism.  In  the  year  1037,  mention  is  made 
of  thecanai  Veocbiabbia.  In  1067,  watered  mea- 
dowa  were  common,  called  proioroeo  by  Landol- 
fo.^  In  1077,  there  are  notes  of  many  streams, 
uaed.  In  1138,  the  monks  of  Chiarevalle  bought 
of  Giovanni  Villano  some  commons,  woods,  and 
meadows  ibr  81  liv,  under  the  contract,  (a  parch. 
moDt  jret  remaining,)  *Hi^  nwruuienum  ponii  ex 
Vheitbia  ttaktrt  lutwHvuUinmummima$U!nwm  Mrf- 
utrit  et  nftwrU  opus  Uceaifactrs  eidem  monaataio 
fossata  super  terrain  ipaius  Johannia  ab  una  parte 
tuB  ei  ab  aliafi***^c,oo8ntfinnare  et  habere  du- 
$am  in  praio  ynka  Johmvms^  ifc.^*  There  is  a 
similar  coatraot  of  the  following  year,  and  various 
others^  until  the  beginningof  the  13th  century;  from 
which,  and  others,  it  appearB|  that  the  Vecchiab- 
bia  was  the  entire  property  of  the  monastery,  and 
confirmed  in  1276  by  the  diploma  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  11.  The  merit  of  these  monks  appears 
to  have  been  great,  for  they  gained  stich  a  repu- 
tation for  their  skill  and  industry,  that  they  had 
many  applications  for  assistance  in  directing  works 
similar  to  their  own  upon  uncultivated  lands ;  and 
the  imperial  Chancellor  Riualdo,  in  the  time  of  the 
Efoporor  Frederick  I.  being  appointed  areh-biehop 
of  CokNM,  found  the  possessions  of  his  fee  in  such 
a  deplorable  state,  that  he  applied  for,  and  found 
the  same  assistance,  as  reported  by  Cesarior  Eis- 
teibacenae.    Their  greatest  exertions  were  in  irri- 

Stioo,  which  was  so  well  known,  that  they  sold 
nr  auperflttoaa  water,  transferring  the  use  and 
property  of  same  by  the  hour,  day,  and  week.  In 
two  Gonturies  they  came  to  be  possessed  of  60,000 
pertidke,  mostly  watered :  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tkm  practiee,  in  the  18th  century,  did  not  ma- 

*  OmUm,  toA.iv.  p.  122»  324,  SSfi. 


terially  difier  from  the  present  modes ;  because,  in 
the  papers  of  the  archives  of  the  abbey  of  that  pe- 
riod, mention  is  made  ot  chiusey  incastri,  &ac&«l2i, 
somtto,*  and  other  works,  to  distribute  the  water,^ 
imd  regulate  the  irrigation.!  In  1164,  the  Empe- 
ror Frederick  gave  various  righu»,  in  certain  rivers, 
to  the  people  of  Pavra,  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion.:^  In  1177,  the  people  of  M  ilan  enlarged  and 
continued  the  NaviUio  Grande,  from  Abbiate 
Grasso  to  Milan,  being  14  miles ;  it  was  brought 
from  the  Tesino,  near  the  Lago  Maggiore.,  to  Ab- 
biate Grasso,  20  miles,  by  the  people  of  Pavia, 
long  before  the  date  of  any  records  now  known  to 
remain.§  In  1271,  it  was  made  navigable.  It  is 
thirty-two  Italian  miles  long,  and  twenty-five  brac- 
cbi  wide,  or  fbrty-nine  English  feet.|| 

The  second  great  work,  was  the  canal  called 
Muzza,  which  takes  the  waters  of  the  Adda,  at 
Cassano,  and  carries  them  to  Mariffnano,  there 
dividing  and  watering  much  of  the  Lodizan.  It 
was  executed  in  1220,ir  and  done  in  so  admirable 
a  style,  that  Padre  Frisi,  in  the  preface  to  Modo 
di  regciare  t  JEumi,  ^c,  says,— <<tZ  mscoontsmo  d^tr- 
rigor  {«  campagne  i  stato  ridotto  aiTultimo  grado 
di  tnaestria  e  di  persezione  ful  camaU  di  Muz- 
za."**  And  Padre  Antonio  Lecchi,  another  sreat 
engineer  and  mathematician,  remarks. — "De^nos^ 
tri  ire  celebri  canali  di  Muxxa^  e  de^due  luarifjli 
qiial  altra  nunwria  d  rvmmu  ora,  ss  non  se  aueUa 
del  tempo  deUa  loro  eostruzionef  e  d*aUre  pothe  no- 
tizUf^iente  eonumenti  al  maravigtioso  artifizio 
delta  loro  amdo<(a*"tt 

In  1305,  the  canal  of  TrevigUo  was  made,  which 
takes  the  water  from  the  Brembo,  and  carries  it. 
for  several  miles,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
about  three  deep ;  it  irrigates  the  territory  of  Tri- 
viglio  and  the  Ghiara  d^Adda.  And«  within  four 
or  five  miles,  there  are  five  canal^  taken  from  tl)a 
Adda  and  Brembo,  all  of  great  antiquity.  In  1460, 
the  caoal  de  Martesano  was  begun,  under  Duke 
Francis  Sforza  I. ;  it  was  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  eighieen  breccia  (thirty-five  English  feat,3 
wkle :  since  lengthened  seven  or  eight  miles  more. 
It  takes  the  waters  of  the  Adda,  a  little  before 
Trezzo.  by  means  of  a  powerful  wear,  (Muse) 
fbtmded  upon  the  living  rock ;  it  is.ihen  supported 
for  five  miles  by  a  solid  wall  of  stone,  forty  brec- 
cia (eighty  feet,)  above  the  bottom  of  the  Adda, 
and  parallel  with  it.  At  Gorgonzola,  it  passes 
over  the  torrent  Molgora,  by  a  bridge  of  three 
stone  arches.  At  Corsenzago,  it  is  crossed  by  the 
river  Lambro,  which  enters  and  quits  the  canal 
with  all  its  floods.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
surplus  of  water,  which  this  circumstance  occa- 
sions, from  breaking  ihe  banks  of  the  canai,  or 
overflowing  them,  there  are  nineteen  scaricatori 
in  the  canal,  above,  below,  and  facing  the  jUnc- 

*  Chiuae,  are  sluices ;  incattri,  are  water  gates,  that 
are  moved  perpendiculariy ;  bochUli,  openings  in  the 
banks  to  distribute  water;  8oratoty  discnafgea 4or  ear- 
ryins:  off  superfluous  water;  the  same  as  $caneatoH, 

t  iiemorie  Stonea  ed  Economiea  fuW  Irrigazone  de 
Prati.  Don,  Jng,  FumagalU  JtHdi  MUano,  torn.  ii.  p. 
216. 

t  CHvtim,  torn.  vi.  p.  330. 

§  Naooa  RaeeoUa  d'Jutoricke  traliano  de  ttMto  dHl* 
«tfooiM.    Parma.  1766.  4to.  Tom.  vil.  P.  Prisi.  p.'97. 

|flM,p.38. 

H  Verri,  Storia  di  M.  1. 1,  p.  S40. 

**NaovaBsceoltattoai.  vii. 

tt  i^.  Piamo,  9fe,  de  tre  torrenfi,  p.  141. 
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tion,  which  are  so  ealculafed,  that  they  have  not 
only  powere  sufficient  to  take  off  the  watera  of  that 
river,  but  also  half  of  those  of  the  canal  itaelP. 
These  scartcatori  are  canals  which  take  the  water 
when  stui  -e-gates  are  opened  for  that  purpose,  and 
convey  it,  at  various  distances,  to  the  Lambro 
again ;  the  fall  in  its  course  being  considerable 
enough  to  free  the  canal  from  all  superfluity  of 
water.  Near  Milan,  this  Navillio  receives  the 
torrent  Seveso  ;  and,  after  surrounding  the  city, 
unites  with  the  Navillio  Grande  and  the  Olona. 
The  sluices  which  Bellidor  supposed  to  be  invent* 
ed  by  the  Dutch,  were  used,  for  ihe  first  time, 
near  Padua,  in  1481,  by  two  engineers  of  Viterbo, 
Dionysiue  and  Peter  Domenico,  brothers.*  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  profited  immediately  of  this  great 
invention,  for  the  union  of  the  two  canals  ofMi- 
Jan  ;  and  finding  between  them  the  difiierence  of 
the  levels  to  be  eijprhteen  breccia,  he,  with  six 
iriuices,  in  they  ear  1497,  under  Ludovico  il  Moro, 
opened  and  /aeidtated  the  navi^tion  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  greatest  tcaricatiiri^  of  the  wa- 
ters united  at  Milan,  is  the  canal  of  Vecchiabbia, 
which,  afler  havioff  served  some  mills  and  irriga- 
tion, falls  into  the  Lambro  near  Mari|?nano;  and 
if  this  canal  were  made  straight,  and  supjiorted 
by  some  fluices,  the  navigation  might  he  continued 
to  the  Lambro,  and  I  hence  to  thePo  and  the  sea. 
Both  these  canals,  the  Grande  and  the  Martesano, 
are  so  contrived  as  to  be  completely  emptied  once 
a  year,  fbr  cleaning  and  repairing  whatever  acci- 
dents may  have  happened  to  any  of  the  works. 

1  have  entered  into  this  digression  upon  a  very 
curious  subject,  little  known  in  English  Itteraiuref, 
in  order  to  shew  how  well  irrigation  was  under- 
•tood,and  how  admirably  it  was  practised, when  the 
countries  on  this  side  of'^the  Alps  were  barbarous. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  justice  is  thus 
done  to  these  sreat  exertions,  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  few  districts  in  £urape  are  better,  or  so 
well  situated  fbr  irrigation.  The  lakes  of  Mag- 
giore  and  Como,  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  are 
three  hundred  leet  (one  hundred  and  fil^y  braccia) 
higher  than  Milan, — and  that  of  Lugano  two  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  those,  with  a  heurly  regular 

declivity  to  the  Po, 

•  ••••• 

(To  be  continued,) 


*Moto  deWJcque,  vol.  v.  Parma,  176G,  p.  859. 
Mentioned  by  Zendrioi  in  the  tenth  chapter,  Sopra 
PJtequa  CbrrenU.  This  is  the  common  supposition  in 
LooiDardy,  and  is  thus  recorded  ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
aa  erroffl  by  a  passage  io  GtuZtni,  torn.  xii.  p.  8S2, 
whsfs,  anno  1420,  mentioa  is  expressty  made  of  them, 
moihinamm  qwu  £onchat  appeUanU  fye, 

f  The  itttrieatori  are  what  I  believe  we  rail  wears 
fia  £n(riand ;  tbey  are  diseharges  of  superb  nous  wa- 
ters. Mr.  Brindley  made  them,  in  the  Duke  ot  Bridge- 
walsr*8  canal,  circular,  and  in  the/:entre  of  the  river, 
to  convey  the  water,  as  into  a  weU;  but  in  Italy  they 
an  cuts  or  openines  io  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  places 
that  allow  a  quiik  conveyance  of  the  water  .<  for  in- 
stance, whers  a  canal  crosses  the  bed  of  a  river :  their 
powers  are  calculated  with  such  a  matheoalieal  exact- 
ness, pn>portk>oed  to  the  quantity  of  water  brought  into 
ths  canals,  by  the  rivers  joining  them,  that  oo  floods 
«ver  effect  the  surface,  which  is  of  an  equal  height. 

X  One  would  naturally  look  for  some  knowledge  of 
fhMs  facts  in  Jndenon*»  Deduelion  of  Qmmerei  ;  but 
•re  sbftU  look  in  vain. 


BORROWEBS  Or  THB  FARKBRS'  BBOIBTBR. 

We  have  often  been  told,  by  subscribers  to  the 
Farmers'  Register,  of  the  great  demand  for  their 
numbers,  by  some  persons  who  found  it  cheaper 
thus  to  borrow,  than  to  pay  for  the  work,  and  who 
were  willing  thus  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  do  pay,  and  still  more  at  the  espeose  of  the 
publisher,  it  has,  indeed,  often  been  reported  to  us 
from  neighborhoods  which  perhaps  had  furnish- 
ed but  two  or  three  sub6crit>ers,  that  their  num- 
bera  were  so  popular,  that  the  owners  could  not 
keep  them  at  home,  nor  prevent  their  loss  or  de- 
stmction  in  the  hands  of  borrowers ;  and  some- 
times in  places  where  no  new  name  had  been  ad- 
ded to  our  list  for  years  together,  this  practice  of  ha- 
bitual lending  of  the  numbers  by  some  one  of  the 
few  subscribenti  liae  been  Mentioned  aa  a  friendly 
service  rendered,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  plea  of  qoerit,  in  asking  for  duplicate 
numbers  in  place  of  the  copies  lost  or  spoiled  by 
the  borrowers.  By  such  reports,  we  were  even 
flattered,  and  gratified  that  our  publication  should 
tims  be  sought  for  and  read,  though  by  those  who 
chose  to  avoid  paying  fbr  it.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  every  thing;  and  the  limit  of  our  gratification,  and 
tolerance  of  this  wide-spread  and  growing  practice 
has  long  since  been  exceeded. 

Whether  many,  or  even  any,  of  these  borrow- 
ing readers  would  become  subscribers  to  and  pay- 
ers fbr  the  Farmers'  Register,  if  they  could  no 
longer  borrow,  is  more  than  we  can  tell ;  but  even 
if  no  more  gain  is  derived  than  is  expected  from 
such  sources,  still  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of 
lending  will  prevent  the  loss  and  destruction  ot 
thousands  of  numbers,  which  are  caused  by  the 
borrowers  from  the  owners,  (^or  iakere  unlhout 
leave  of  ihe  otonsrt,  from  the  post-officea,)  and 
which  losses  we  have  then  to  supply,  and  without 
remuneration.  It  is  not  onlikely  that  we  ha^^e,  in 
the  course  of  this  publication,  furnished,  and  with- 
out charge,  as  many  duplicate  numbers  as  would, 
at  subscription  price,  have  cost  91000,  to  replace 
those  lost  or  damaged  by  being  borrowed.  Yet 
sundry  of  these  borrowers,  within  our  knowledge, 
are  very  wealthy  men,  and  who  would  be  utterly 
amazed  to  be  supposed  guilty  of  an  illiberal, 
much  less  an  unjust  or  sMtm  act,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  few  dollars,  the  outlay  of  which  would 
make  the  property  their  own,  and  pay  what  is  due 
to  the  producer.  By  the  published  conditions,  we 
have  always  engaged  to  furnish  duplicates  for  co- 
pies not  received  by  mail,  under  certain  restrictione 
as  to  time  and  manner  of  notification,  kc,  Thie 
obligation  has  not  only  been  readily  and  willingly 
discharged  in  every  case,  but  we  have  never  ad- 
hered to  our  limits,  the  proper  and  seasonable  safe- 
guards against  too  great  carelesBDess  of  sobscri- 
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hen,  and  of  too  great  loss  to  ourselves — ^but  have 
supplied  all  duplicates  asked  for,  no  matter  when 
and  how  lost,  and  have  never  charged  for  any,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  (ew  cases,  when  the  losses  amount- 
ed to  nearly  a  volume,  or  more;  and  when,  more- 
over, they  were  admitted  by  the  subscriber  to  have 
been  caused  by  his  own  fault.  There  has  been  no 
refusal  to  supply  to  any  subscriber  duplicates  ot 
one,  two,  or  even  three  lost  numbers,  and  without 
any  charge,  and  even  when  he  had  no  claim  un- 
der the  rules,  if  they  could  be  furnished  without 
destroying  an  entire  volume;  and  in  many  cases 
even  that  loss,  of  96,  has  been  suffered,  by  giving 
away  a  single  duplicate  number. 

But  this  excessive  and  most  onerous  indulgence 
cannot  be  longer  permitted  to  grow,  or  to  exist ; 
and  the  conditions  for  supplying  duplicates  of  num- 
bers beraaAer  lost,  will  be  required  to  be  complied 
with  by  alt  subscribers  who  may  claim  its  benefit. 
The  article  stating  these  conditions  was  omitted  in 
the  last  change  of  form,  by  accident,  and  nat  by 
design.  It  is  now  replaced,  (Art.  XI  of  Condi- 
tions,) and  is  as  follows.  We  beg  our  subscribers 
to  observe  that  three  things  are  there  required  to 
make  their  claim  valid— and  that  all  these  will 
be  required,  in  regard  to  losses  which  may  occur 
4^Ur  this  notice. 

"  For  ail  copies  not  received  by  mail  at  the  pro- 
per post  offices,  dupUeates  will  be  furnished  to 
thooe  subscribers  who  havecompliid  voith  their  own 
MigationB  ;  provided  that  the  failure  ehail  he  no- 
tified through  the  postmaster,  and  within  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copyP 

The  requisition  of  the  evidence  of  the  post-mas- 
ter (joi  his  assistant)  is  not  made  because  it  is  deem- 
ed better  than  that  of  the  sabacriber,  but  because 
none  other  om  know  the  /act  of  the  missing  num- 
ber not  having  been  brought  by  mail.  It  is  de* 
cidedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscriber  that  the 
statement  of  the  post-master  shoukl  be  required,  If 
the  officer  is  (as  ia  too  oAen  th<D  case,)  very  ne- 
glectful of  his  official  duties.  For,  if  knowing  that 
he  will  be  expected  to  testify  as  to  the  non-arrival 
of  lost  niUDbers,  he  will  be  more  canfiii  to  prevent 
their  beiqg  borrowed,  or  taken  away  from  his 
office. 

We  earnestly  hope,  that  our  subscribers  and 
frienda  will  see  the  propriety  of  these  remarks, 
and  will  take  no  offence  at  our  now  requiring,  what 
in  fact,  our  conditions  and  justice  and  propriety 
required  always. 

To  enforce  the  long  established  rule  is  all  that 
we  can  do  to  restrain  the  depredations  and  heavy 
losses  eansed  by  the  practice  of  borrowing.  Bui 
we  earnestly  beg  of  all  our  subscribers  who  desire 
the  prosperity  of  this  publication,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  that  end,  as  well  as  to  cheek  a  most 
ehamelhl  abuse  and  injury  of  our  right  of  proper- 


ty, they  will  hereaAer  refuse  to  lend  the  Farm^ 
ers^  Register,  habitually,  to  any  one  who  is  able 
to  pay  for  it.  And  to  the  borrowers,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  if  we  should  still  have  ac- 
cess to  them  as  heretofore,  we  will  say,  that  at 
the  very  low  price  at  which  the  Register  can  now 
be  obtained,  they  can  more  cheaply  pay  for  it  and 
own  it,  than  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  mere  labor  of 
borrowing  and  returning;  the  numbers. 

We  a!so  ask  another  favor  of  our  subscribers, 
ni  aid  ot  the  object  proposed ;  which  is  to  forbid 
their  numbers  tieing  taken  out  of  the  post-offi* 
ces  by  any  person  without  their  special  authori- 
ty and  order*  If  we  can  be  guarded  against  the 
actual  and  direct  losses  caused  by  both  classes  of 
borrowers,  (those  without,  as  well  as  those  with 
leave,)  our  guaranty  of  safe  mail-transmission 
will  add  but  a  mere  trifle  to  the  general  cost  of  pub* 
lieation. 

The  loss  of  copies,  first  to  subscribers,  and  next 
to  the  publisher,  by  having  to  supply  duplicates,  is 
not  the  only  manner  in  which  the  latter  suffers. 
Sundry  subscribers  who  are  subjected  to  many  of 
these  losses  by  borrowers,  or  by  a  very  negligent 
or  a  very  accommodating  post-master,  cease  to 
ask  that  their  losses  may  be  repaired ;  but  to  gel 
rid  of  the  vexation,  discontinue  their  subscription. 
Thus,  in  various  ways,  we  are  made  to  suffer  so 
much  from  this  system,  that  we  could  more  cheap- 
ly issue,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  borrowers^ 
and  as  a  supply  for  the  negligence  of  unfaithful 
post-roasters,  an  extra  impression  of  SOO  volumes 
annually,  provided,  that  by  paying  so  much,  all 
other  losses  and  injuries,  from  these  sources,  could 
be  avoided. 

But,  though  requiring,  henceforward,  the  condi- 
tions of  re-sapply  to  be  complied  with,  we  can, 
without  adding  to  the  great  losses  already  sustain- 
ed, and  will  with  pleasure,  and  gratuitously,  fur- 
nish duplicates  of  all  except  the  deficient  Nos.  of 
Vols.  2  to  6  inclusive.  Therefore,  all  old  subscri- 
bers, who  have  lost  any  of  the  numbers  which 
are  surplus,  may  be  supplied  with  any  reasonable 
number,  by  writing  for  them,  (post  paid)  within  a 
few  weeks  afler  this  notice. 

The  surplus  numbers  ivhich  can  be  thus  given, 
are,  at  present,  the  following : 

Vol.  2— AH  the  Nos.  except  No.  3,  and  Index^ 
which  are  deficient. 

Vol.  8 — All  except  Nos.  5  and  12,  and  Index. 

Vol.  4— All  except  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Vol.  6— All  except  No.  8. 

VpL  6 — All  except  Nos.  4  and  B. 

Any  persons  who  may  have  to  spare  any  of  the 
numbers  stated  above  to  be  deficient,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  giving  every  such  one.  Our  previous  of- 
fers to  buy  such,  at  high  prices,  have  been  almost 
fruitless. 
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HUMBUGS,    MULTT0AUU8  tBSD  AND  CHINCSB 

CORN. 

It  woold  seem  that  the  information  which  we 
have  aimed  to  forninh  to  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic 18  very  little  prized;  nor  'n  availed  ofeven  when 
it  woold  prevent  the  most  barefaced  and  efaallow 
yet  eueceesful  and  gainlul  deceptions,  which  are 
conlinually  imposed  upon  the  agricultural  public. 
It  has  been  about  five  years  since  we  first  publish- 
ed the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  molticaulis  woold 
not  re-produce  their  kind,  and  that,ofcourae,  they 
were  worthless  for  propagating  the  parent  stock ; 
and  from  time  to  time  this  warning  has  been  often 
repeated,  accompanied  with  the  most  positive 
proofs  of  its  truth.  Yet,  notwithstaodiBg,  thou* 
sands  of  persons,  and  many  evea  of  our  subseriben, 
have  bought  at  enormous  prices  what  his  been 
sold  for  multicaulis  or  Chinese  mulberry  seed,  and 
Imve  failed,  of  course,  to  obtain  a  single  genuine 
plant  Seed  so  named  and  recommeoded  is  still 
iiequently  advertised  for  sale  $  and  at  (his  time 
there  is  offered  for  sale  20  lbs*  of  it,  by  a  salesman 
IB  Baltimore,  every  grain  of  which  will  probably 
be  bought,  (provided  the  prioe  is  high  mumghf) 
and  be  allowed  to  perpetrate  a  fraud,  unless  the 
plants  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  find  that  it  wiU 
mot  9€geiat€.  It  will  add  but  little  force  to  our 
chaige,  to  say  that  not  one  pound  or  even  ounce 
0f  seed  truly  produced  from  the  moms  multicalis 
has  ever  been  offered  for  sale.  All  believe  this 
who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject.  But  even 
if  all  the  parcels  of  seeds  so  advertised  were  in 
truth  so  produced,  they  would  be  no  better,  and 
their  progeny  no  more  like  the  multicaulis  than 
the  seeds  really  sold,  or  those  of  any  other  kind  of 
mulberry. 

Another  among  the  greatest  of  humbugs  was 
the  ^'Chinese  tree-corn,"  advertised  by  Grant 
Thorburn,  and  puffed  by  so  many  papers  who 
aided  bis  <*benevolent  and  charitable"  design. 
We  presented  so  full  an  exposure  of  this  very 
shallow,  and  yet  very  successful  imposition  upon 
the  public  credulity  in  a  former  number,  (p.  490, 
vol.  vi.)  that  it  was  considered  useless  to  pay  any 
further  respect  to  a  matter  to  small  and  contempt* 
ibie,  by  republishing  the  more  detailed  charges 
and  exposures  which  aAerwards  appeared  in  the 
'Joomal  of  Commerce.'  Well!  the  result  has 
been  that  the  ^^Chinese  corn,"  which  had  been 
advertised  by  Thorburn  at  25  cents  a  ear  has 
since  been  selling  under  our  nose  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  at  91  the  ear— and  bought  by  hun- 
dreds who  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  profit 
by  the  notice  which  we  had  taken  of  the  humbug. 

If  our  attempted  exposures  of  humbug  seeds, 
&c,  actually  serve  to  advertise  and  give  themi 


greater  currency  with  purchasers,  we  -wish  nh 
least  that  that  fact  could  be  understood  by  tho 
salesmen  of  such  articles.  In  that  case,  perhaps, 
they  might  be  willing  to  ;>ay  for  our  denunciations, 
such  bribes  (direct  or  Indirect)  as  we  have  refused 
to  receive  as  the  pri.ce  of  pufis  and  recommeoda- 
lions. 


BEPRINT  OF  VOL.  I.  OF  FARM EBB^  RBGISTBR, 

The  printing  of  another  edition  of  vol.  I.  of  Far- 
mers' Register  has  been  commenced  and  will  pro- 
bably be  completed  within  a  f^w  months.  To  those 
persons  who  may  hereafler  send  orders  and  pay- 
mtnt  in  adtxince  for  full  sets  of  seven  volumes,  the 
new  edition  of  vol.  I.  will  be  supplied,  as  soon  as 
ready,  at  the  same  price  as  the  others  are  offered 
in  the  conditions,  when  three  or  more  are  bought 
and  paid  for  at  once;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  flO  for 
overy  8  vols.  Those  persons  who  have  recently 
bought  and  paid  for  full  sets,  and  who  could  not  then 
be  supplied  with  vol.  I,  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
this  allowance.  No  copy  of  vol.  I  will  be  furnish- 
ed at  the  above  price,  except  as  a  part  of  a  fuO  set 
sold,  or  to  complete  the  set  of  a  subscriber.  Bj 
the  single  copy,  vol.  I  will  still  be  at  9fi>  the  price 
at  which  old  and  used  copies  have  been  bought 
beck  by  the  publisher  fbr  the  last  two  yean,  and 
which  was  offered  by  advertisement,  and  paid  as 
long  as  one  could  be  thus  obtained.  Of  the  new 
edition  there  will  be  but  a  small  impression,  (as  it 
will  be  wanting  only  to  complete  full  sets,)  and 
therefore  the  expense  of  printing  will  necessarily  be 
great  compared  to  the  returns ;  and  mqst  probably, 
the  sales  will  not  cover  the  cost.  These  who  de- 
sire to  be  certainly  and  speedily  sapplled  with 
copies,  are  requested  lo  send  their  ordera  and  pay- 
ments as  eariy  as  may  be  eonvenient. 


SMITH   FtTHD. 

The  sabsoribers  to  the  f «Smith  Fkind"  are 
quested  to  make  payment,  forthwith,  by  eheeki 
payable  to  the  erier  of  the  undersigned,  or  in  any 
other  manner.  The  committee  will  not  wait  mote 
than  a  few  weeks  longer  to  dispose  of  the  portion 
already  received,  even  if  the  much  laiger  hatonce 
subscribed  should  still  remain  unpaid. 
For  the  Committee, 

Edmund  Ruffik. 

Fitersburg^  Va.^  March  30, 1839. 


STATn  or  THK  KtTX/BBRRT  TBABS. 

Since  our  last  remarks  on  this  aobject,  then 
has  not  only  been  no  decline  of  prices,  but  they 
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have  been  maintained  and  even  incraeeed,  while 
the  eommodity  bought  was  in  many  cafes  every 
day  getting  much  worse  by  keeping,  and  by  the  ad- 
vanoe  of  the  season.  It  is  astonishing  that  there 
shoald  be  so  little  regard  paid  to  the  preservation 
of  the  healthy  condition,  and  even  of  the  vitality, 
of  the  trees  and  cuttings  which  are  held  and  sold 
at  such  high  prices.  It  would  seem  as  if  most  of 
both  the  hdden  for  sale,  and  the  porehasen  for 
planting,  believed  that  the  cuttings  would  pre- 
serve both  lile  and  health  under  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment|  or  degree  of  exposure.  Many  will  find 
themselves  egregiously  mistakei^  and  many  thou- 
aanda  of  trees,  whether  with  or  wiUioQt  roots, 
which  have  been  kept  for  sale,  diyiog  through  all 
winteTy  will  either  not  vegetate  at  all,  or  a  puny  and 
sickly  prageny  of  plants  wtU  be  produced  from  the 
dried  and  ahnoet  sapless  stems  and  cuttings.  Ma- 
ny thooeands  of  other  plants  will  have  perished 
by  too  much  care  improperly  bestowed  for  protec- 
tion ;  which  losses,  however,  will  &1I  on  the  hold- 
ers, an  9uek  plants  will  be  too  obviouly  damaged, 
or  spoiled,  to  be  used.  Those  holders  who  have 
refused  to  sell  until  the  planting  cannot  be  longer 
■afely  delayed,  and  still  mora  those  whose  stocks  are 
the  worae  for  keeping,  must  then  seU^or  lose  all;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  sudden  fall  in  price,  in  such  places  as 
the  too  great  anxiety  for  higher  prices  has  caused 
plants  to  be  kept  back  too  long,  or  where  neglect 
and  bad  management  have  eaused  them  to  be  in- 
jured. The  holder  who  cannot  use  a  stock  that 
would  perish  in  a  few  days,  will  of  course  sell  at 
any  price  rather  than  lose  all.  And  yet,  those 
who  may  wait  and  iMiy  under  such  ctrBomstances, 
may  find  the  lowest  prices  much  the  dearest  in  the 
end.  There  remain,  however,  very  lew  for  side  in 
Tiiginia,  and  aiuMSt  none,  except  snoh  as  have 
been  recently  sent  on  from  the  north. 

The  planting  is  already  nearly  over  in  lower 
Yirginia,  and  all  farther  south ;  and  indeed  the 
buds  have  so  much  started  that  still  earlier  plant- 
ing would  have  been  safer.  When  the  planting 
asason  is  quite  over,  and  no  more  cuttings  can  be 
set  out|  then  will  begin  the  sale«  of  the  growing 
ersp«  And  in  regard  to  these,  the  poUie  may  be 
pr^Nued  for  much  unintentional  deception,  as  well 
OS  gross  and  designed  frauds.  The  enhancement 
of  price  was  so  sudden  last  year,  that  none  had 
prepared  to  deceive ;  and  no  counterfeit  article  has 
been  yet  heard  of)  except  some  bass-wood  cuttings 
sold  in  Massachusetts,  fiut  it  is  so  easy  to  sub- 
■titote  other  kinds  of  mulberry  trees  and  cuttings 
lor  the  multicaulis,  that  it  will  be  done  to  great  ex- 
tent, if  the  prices  should  be  high  enough  to  invito 
such  frauds.  There  will  be  no  safety  for  buyers 
except  in  their  either  seeing  the  plants  when  hi  leaf, 
or  receiving  them  immediately  of  the  planter,  and 


having  in  his  character,  or  in  other  proof!  &  *Qffi- 
cieot  guaranty  of  the  absence  <^  fraud.  la  the 
manner  in  which  numefous  and  large  sales  have 
been  made,  the  same  stock  passing  through  the 
hands  of  four  or  five  successive  holders  betweea 
the  raiser  and  the  final  owner,  all  responsibility  is 
lost ;  and  if  a  ftaud  had  been  committed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  it  on  the  real  perpetratori  nor 
would  it  have  been  suspected  by  the  other  and 
honest  holders  of  the  stock  so  adulterated  or  sub- 
stituted. 

We  mentioned  vninUnUanal  diuptionr^windk 
may  seem  a  contradietwn  in  terms.  There  waS| 
however,  much  -of  this  during  the  past  seasoDi 
(and  even  naavoidabiy  so,}  in  the  eireamstanoes 
of  the  same  stocks  being  advertised  by  several 
soccessive  holders,  and  the  advertisements  being 
all  before  the  public  at  once,  making  it  appear  that 
each  particular  stock  or  quantity  was  three  or  fbur 
times  as  great  as  it  really  was.  A  system  much 
more  deceptions,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  has  already 
been  commenced,  and  which  may  be  extended  ad 
if^imtum.  By  an  advertisement  in  a  Oeoigia  pa- 
per, a  dealer  in  Viiginia  offers  to  sell  ^iniiKofis 
of  trees  next  November,  when  the  ofibrer  certainly 
does  not  own,  nor  probably  has  the  control  of  » 
tenth,  if  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the  number  of^. 
fered.  AH  that  is  meant  by  any  such  oflfor  ae 
this,  when  the  advertiser  has  not  the  tnes  aetoal- 
ly  planted  and  belonging  to  himself,  is,  that  if  he 
can  make  an  advantageous  engagement  to  sell  a 
number  lof  trees,  that  he  will  engage  to  psocura 
enough  to  furnish  the  supply — and  thus  contrive 
to  make  one  engagement  meet  another,  fiut  if 
the  very  erroneous  inference  ^ere  drawn,  that 
each  adventurer  actually  held  the  trees  he  may  of- 
fer to  sell,  it  may  appear  that  ^ere  are  for  sale  by 
our  planters  a  huadied  times  as  naoy  as  areaota- 
ally  growing  in  all  Virgtnm,  or  even  m  all  the 
worlds 


AHSWtRS  Airl>    aXPLAfTATIOnS  TO   SVBaOllI- 

BEB8. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  or  remarks, 
showing .  mistaken  and  erroneous  impressions  of 
subscribers  and  correspondents,  (some  ease  of 
which  is  continually  presented,)  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per to  give  here  the  following  general  answers  or 
explanations;  though  the  same  in  purport  have 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  conditions^  or  in  oth- 
er notices  to  the  public. 

Tliere  are  no  general  agenU  for  the  FarmerB* 
Regisietf  nor  will  any  such  agency  be  established, 
without  previous  notice,  nor  is  any  such  measure 
now  designed.  Neither  is  there  any  special  or 
limiUd  agency,  except  to  this  extent,  that  the 
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accoonu  ibr  arrears  of  8ub«criptioiifl  are,  when 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  put  into  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors specially  authorized  to  act.  If  a  subscri- 
ber requests  any  person  to  give  an  oMer  of  dis- 
eontinuance,  or  to  pay  subscription  money,  or  to 
do  any  thing  else  in  regard  to  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter, that  intermediate  person  is  iht  agent  <^  Hu 
wbscribery  and  not  ours' ;  and  we  are  in  no  respect 
to  suffer  by  the  failure  of  the  person  to  render  the 
service  so  requested. 

j2Vb  credit  wUl  be  hereafter  given,  or  aeamni 
opened,  for  suims  fir  which  a  deduction  ie  aUouy* 
ed  fir  cash  advanced.  The  least  reflection  will 
show  the  necessity  for  this  rule.  The  prices  and 
deductions  for  joint  and  advanced  payments  are 
plainly  stated  in  the  Conditions;  and  should  any 
advanced  payment  miscarry  by  mail,  we  are  bound 
to  bear  the  loss,  and  will  furnish  the  volumes  so  or- 
dered, upon  exhibition  of  the  lact  of  the  lost  remit- 
tance. Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for,  or  con- 
venience gained  by,  not  sending  payments  with 
the  first  orders.  If  any  charge  for  joint  subscrip- 
tions, or  large  purchases  of  volumes,  has  to  be 
«iade,  it  will  hereafter  always  be  entered  at  the 
regular  and  fUil  price  of  $6  the  volume. 


For  UiA  Fanneis'  Regiitw. 
MONTHLY   COMMERCIAL  KJBPORT. 

The  present  month  has  not  been  oneof  Im- 
f»rovement  in  the  prices  of  produce.  Most  arti- 
cles have  declined  from  the  high  rates  which 
they  had  previously  attained.  Money  is  less 
abundant.    Tidings  ih>m  Europe  have  been  less 


iheqeent,  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  the  latest  are 
now  six  weeks  old.  The  disturbanees  in  Canada 
have  been  succeeded  by  those  in  Maine,  creating 
apprehensions  in  the  minds'  of  some  that  oar 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  maybe 
interrupted.  *  Vessels  are  scarce,  and  freights 
high.  Speculation,  which  some  weeks  ago  was 
active  in  every  article  of  domestic  produce,  has 
been  arrested  by  those  causes,  fortunately  perhaps, 
for  those  who  were  sanguine. 

Tobacco  has  declined  about  $2  per  100  Ibs^ 
and  may  now  be  quoted  at  97  to  15,  although  the 
belief  in  a  very  short  crop  remains  unchanged. 
The  price  of  flour  is  full  a  dollar  per  barrel  lower, 
and  country  brands  eannot  be  readily  sold  at  $7. 
Wheat  is  down  to  $1  35  to  81  45  cts.  Cotton  is 
dull  at  about  4  cent  decline,  and  now  sells  at  13| 
to  14A^cts.  The  receipts  in  all  ports  are  about 
200,OiOO  bales  less  than  in  March  last. 

Stocks  generally  have  felt  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluence ;  Sad  in  the  northern  cities,  where  it  ham 
been  most  prevalent,  the  decline  is  veiy  consider 
rable. 

The  next  news  from  Europe  is  anxiously  looked 
for,  but  the  politica]  aspect,  it  is  apprehended  will 
be  unfavorable. 

Exchange  on  London  9A  percent,  premium. 

JMarch  26, 1839.  X. 


ProM  the  AflMrten  Silk  Groirar. 

LOVG  pbhservatiov  op  thb  vitality  ov 

SIIiK-WORMS'  SG08. 

I  have  ascertained  here  that  silk-worm  eggm 
have  been  preserved  in  ice-houses  for  twenty-two 
months,  and  that  they  hatched  as  well  as  new 
eggs,  by  being  hatched  in  a  moist  air;  a  too  dry 
air  was  probably  the  cause  of  failure  at  Burling- 
ton last  year.  S.  W.  C. 


TaHe  of  CaMeMs  of  r^rmers^  RegUier^  JVH^.  S,  VM.  W^MI. 
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Joseph  McCuUoh ....  (and  8th) Walker,  Ga. 

Thomas  Daris.  .^.. Nash 

John  C.  Davia do. 

J.  Meigs Augusta,  Ga. 

Samuel  Clarke^ ' do. 

EdmuDTd  Glascock ; do. 

Amoiy  Sibley. .  ♦ .  * do. 

Josiah  Sibley : .do. 

Peter  Bemack , .  .do. 

Wm.  P.  Dearmond ■...«..'. do. 

James  T.  Gray > do. 

Benj.  H.  Wanen do. 

Jesse  Ansley. .do. 

William  B.  Savage -  *dp.  - 

John  Milledge. t do. 

William  tfarper.-. do. 

Edw.  F.  Campbell: ...• , do. 

Samuel  Hall do. 

James  McLaws do. 

James  L,  Cofeman do. 

Joseph  R.  Hanbam do. 

Cliaries  D.  WilHams. . (7  and  S) . .  .Montgomery,  Ga. 

James  Devaot .• Gi^ene,  Ga. 

George  Jones ^ ..Savannah,  6a. 

Richard  W.  Habersham Habersham,  Ga. 

Isaac  T.Hear^ .Hamburg,  S,  C, 

Francis  K.  Nelson. , Albemarle,  Ya. 

Wm.  D.  Meriwether ; do. 

Joel  Simmons Charlotte,  Ya 

Gray  Carroll .Isle  of  Wight 

Albert  C.  Jones do. 

N.C.Daniel ; Granville,  N.  C. 


J.  B.  Daniel 
A.  A.  Campbell 
John  A.  Selden 
Richard  B.  Croecy 
R.J.Gage    .  -. 
Wm.  Famandls         .    - 
Micajah  Davis,  Jr.        .     -< 
Samuel  Miller  - 
I      John  Kirkpatrick 
James  Lyie 

State  Library,  (7th  and  8tb) 
J.  B.-  Conger    - 
Jos.  Vouir 
D.  H.  Means    - 
Edward  Means 
Joseph  Holmes 
Ro.  W-  Williams 
Willoughbv  WUUams  - 
Wm,  P.  Smith  - 
Thomas  Hudgins- 
Greenville  Silk  Company 
Robert  H.  Burton 
James  Anderson 
George  Feild   - 


do. 
Nottoway,  Ya. 

-  Charles  Ci^ 
Edenton,  N.  C. 

Unionville,  6.  C. 

do.- 
Lynchburg,  Ya. 
do. 

-  .Cumberland 

do. 

Jackson,  Ten. 
.  -         do. 
Fairfield,  S,  C. 
do. 
do. 
Tallahassee,  Fl. 
Nashville,  Ten. 
Gloucester,  Ya. 
Matthews 

-  Pitt.  N.  C. 
Lincoln,  N.  C. 

do.  ■ 
Sussex. 


YictorM.Eppes' 
G.  B.  Wallace,  sen. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Taliaferro 
Wilspn  Nesbett 

D.  R.  June, 
John  J.  Myers 
James  H.  T.  Lorimer 
James  W.  Simmons 

iJoieph  T.  Simmons 
TrhiJip  A.  Boiling 
Robert  tolling 
Coniade  Webb 
Wm.  Bailey     -  • 
Wm.  H.Clarke 
P.  H.  Foster    - 
Abner  Lanier 
Greo.  S.  Parbam 
Thomas  G.  Plummer 
Claibonie  W.  Gooch 
Dahney  P.  Gdoch 
Bernard  Peyton 
Irvinton.AtiienKum 
Thomas  Harvey 
William  C.  Skinner 
£.  Robertson  - 
Carolinus.  Turner 
Albert  Turner 
Thomas  Whitworth 
J,  H.  Steger    - 
J^  Hitchcock  - 
John  Hodges  - 
Richard  Carney 
Stephen  Carney 
Samuel  Haynes 
Abraham  W.  Davis' 
J.  H.  D.  Lovnies 
Ch.  M.  Barker 
Wm.JJf.  Peyton. 
Wm.  M.  Radford 
Rowzee  Peyton 
R.  S.  Ha'rdwi'ck 
R.  W.  Pleasants 
James  P.  Stabler 
R.  Blount 

John  W.  A.  Sanford 
James  B.  Fenell 
Bird  L.  Ferrell 
John  Sims    .   - 

E.  A.  Coleman    * 
Waller  Holladay 
J.  W.  Thompson 
Ch.  Aunspaugh' 
John  Maxwell 
Ellas  Earle 
Richard  Baylor 
A.  T.  Baylor  - 


111. 

-  do. 
Fredericksburg. 

-  King  George 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Fairfield,  S.  C. 
do. 
Tallahassee,  Fl. 
Sparta,  Ga. 
■  do. 
Buckingham,  Ya. 
do. 

New  Kent 
Halifax 

-  do. 

-  do. 
Sussex 

-  do, 
Warren,  N.  C. 

-  Henrico,  Ya. 
*    Buckingham 

Richmond 

-  Barbour,  Ala.' 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Perouimans,  N.  C. 
Lexington,  Ga. 
King  George,  Ya. 
do. 

Petersburg 
Amelia 

-  do. 
Norfolk  CO. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

-  Spottsylvania 

Richmond 
Todd,  Ky. 

-  Botetourt,  Ya. 

do. 

-  Ontario,  N.  Y, 

Sparta,  Ga. 
Goochland,  Ya. 
.  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
Washington,  Giu 
-Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Halifax,  Ya. 
do. 
jdo. 
do. 

Louisa 
Botetourt 

-  do. 
Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Anderson,  S.  C. 

Essex,  Ya. 
do.* 
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COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


Wheat, 

Flour,  (superfine) 

Com,  per  bushel  86  centF^ 

CoUon, 


»125 

7 


12  ets.  to  14^ 


Tobacco,  88       to  816  00 

do.        (lugs)      8H      to  8d 
Bacon,  (hog  round^  11  cts. 

BRANCH.  WINFR££  &  Co. 


TO  COBBBSPONDENTS  AND   BBADBBS. 


The  following  communications  are  on  hand :  continaation  of  the  **  Essay  on  Yeg^table  PhysioljOgy,'* 
by  Prof.  Armstrong— and  <*  Experiment  on  the  Maryland  Twin  Com.**  We  regret  that  the  latter  was  re- 
esived  too  late  for  this  No.;  it  will  appear  in  the  next. 


nbly  (bt  fineit  pacer  ui]  the  moal  perfect  model  of 
miila  horae  1  everkaew. 

PEDIGREE. 

UtiiitarUn  wm  got  by  American  Eclipse ;  hii  dam 
by  Roebuck,  hia  grand-dBin  by  the  imported  Bedlbrd. 
■Dd  bii  grmt-grand-daio  by  imported  Diomed,  out  of 
the  imported  mare  Jennelte  ;  for  vboat  pedigree,  se* 
ttie  Enelilh  Stud  Book. 

AddreM  Winniville  Post  Office,  HuTanna  coanly. 

M»n:h  81.— nSt  JOHN  H.  COCKE^ 


V  THE   MAHYLAWD 

SILK  COMPANY, 

OF  BALTIMORE, 
Offer  for  sale 
50,000  Morns  Multicaulii,  or  Cbinese  Mulberry  Treei. 
10,000  Alpine  Mulberry  Treea,  selected  with  care. 
e,000  Canton        do.  do. 

6,000  Roie  of  Lombardy    do. 
10,000  Otber  *iuieties.    Apply  to 

LUTHER  J.  COX,  Pres't. 
Kov.  1 — aSt  CoinmercB  itreet,  Belliinore. 


UTILITARIAN, 


BY  ECLIPSE, 


Ttie  leading  object  of  breeding  ought  to  be  lo  pro- 
duce ■  race  ol  horses  the  best  suited  to  tbe  uaeful  and 
□eceasary  purposes  of  life.  Utilitarian  is  oSered  to  the 
public  49  being  worltiy  of  the  palrocage  of  auch  ge 
llemea  as  may  desire  to  propagate  tbat  claaaof  the  i 
blest  of  our  domestic   animals — the   aharer  and  co 
panioD  of  our  sports — the  aid  in  our  bealtbful  en 
ciaes,  and  tbe  iadispensable  auxiliary  in  many  of  c  _. 
meet  importuit  la&ora — tbe  saddle   aud  the  harness 

Tbit  borse  will  stand  the  ensuinz  season,  to  com- 
mence the  1st  April,  and  end  tbe  IGth  July,  at  Breiao, 
in  the  countv  of  Fluvanna,  and  will  be  limited  to  25 
mares,  (with  tbe  privilege  reserved  of  adding  five 
more,  without  charge,  except  for  feeding,  provided  five 
marea  of  established  character  as  breeders  are  offered,} 
at  020,  with  one  to  the  groom — each  to  be  insured. 
Marea  will  be  fad  at  25  centa  per  day — paatuia^e  gta- 
tii^Dt  no  liability  foraccidentsoreacapes.  The  sea- 
eon  to  tM  due  vih»B  the  mare  is  known  lo  be  in  foal,  oi 
if  parted  with. 

Ulilitarian  i«  six  years  old  this  spring;  a  fine  bay, 
with  DO  other  while  about  him  except  ■  narrow  stripe 
around  th«  coronet  of  his  off  hind  foot,  and  a  spot  in 
the  forehead  the  size  of  a  dollar.  He  is  16  bands  higb; 
and  while  he  is  of  the  purest  blood,  which  is  doubtless 
eiteatial  to  every  first  rate  boise  of  all  work,  he  has 
thestoutiMS*  of  limbs  and  muscular  powers  of  the 
banter,  with  tbt  fine  action  (loa  comideiaUe extent,) 
of  his  gnod-rfn  on  Die  dam  side,  who 


SZLK-WORM  EOaS. 

_.^ 200,000  Single  Bud    Cut- 

^^90fll|  tingBatihreecFiits 

4^^^HHB^  each,  uniil  a  Ut- 

tHHBIHV   240,000   Mnrnmolh  White 

iPVJ  "»■"  Silh-iTorm   Kg«fc 

_  g,  160,000    Mammoth    grey 

^riMMHMPBiW-  iilk'worm  Egi^i. 

160,000  Imperial  Mammo-.hYellonr  Silk-warm 

'    Effgs. 
100,000  Two-crop  While  Silk-worm  Ecg.. 
For  Bale,  by      J,  H.  D.  LOWNES,  Ag't. 

Kichuionil  Virginia, 
Cros»  slritt  leading  to  Mayo't  Briigt. 
Februnry  lal,  1839— it3l&:A3t 


GRAPES. 


6,000  CutiingtolNortoQ'aSeed- 

■  'ins- 
5,000  Culling  of  Weller'sDali- 

Tax. 

2,000  CutiingsorYorkMadeirH. 

Caiowba,  faabrlla  and  o  gone- 

__-•  13.1       ™'  variety  of  iLe  moel  approved 

kinJB[  persona  wieiiing  lo  stock  vineyarde  will  find 

it  to  their  interest  to  comraunicale  (Po«  Piiid) 

J.  H.  D.  LOWNES,  Ajr't. 
Hichmond,  Virginia- 
February  Ist,  1939— rSi&aSi. 


DURHAM    CATTJ.Ii 

FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  Bale  a  full  bred  Dur- 
ham bull,  si^t  yeara  old  tins  montli,  bred  by  Joiin 
H.  Powell  (near  Philadelphia,)  and  equal  lo  any 
ho  ever  raised.  His  pedigree  is  in  my  pdweCBion, 
and  may  bes  een  by  any  one  wiflhing  to  purchase. 

ALSO, 

A  bull  calfof  three-fuurihs  blood,  and  two  cow 

calves,   one  of  Heven-eighlha  and   ibe  other   o 

ihree-rourlhs.  WINTER  BBAY. 

Ntar  Tappahaniwdt,  Etstx,  Va. 

Feb.  2Bth,  1839.— b3i. 


FOR  SALE  BY 
BR^GtiS  St  THOJtt^B, 

SILK-WORMS'   EGGS, 

Raittd  in  Vnt  n^gfAotitood,  and  qf  wiquthona- 
bU  good  qtiaiih/, 
PelMbgrg)  Feb.  1— m3i&A9t 
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IRRIGATION  OF  LOMBARDY. 

fram  Arttaar  Young*t  Notes  on  tbe  Acrkultara  oCLomtaidy. 
(  Concluded  from  page  188.  J 

Thefiftme  Iav7  thnt  has  been  bo  effectual  in  wa- 
lering  Piedmont,  operates  here  also,  and  has  done 
6ven  greater  things.  He  who  discovers  a  spring, 
conducts  it  where  he  pleases,  paying  a  fixed  com- 
pensation* lor  cutting  through  the  properties  of 
others.  All  rivers  belong,  as  in  Piedmont,  to  the 
sovereign,  who  sells  the  waters  to  speculators  for 
this  most  beneficial  purpose  of  irrigation.  In  the 
distribatton  of  it,  by  sale,  they  do  not  measure  by 
the  hour,  as  in  Piedmont,  but  by  the  ounce ;  12 
oz.  are  a  braccio,  or  22  inches:  an  ounce  of  water 
is  a  stream  that  runs  one  braccio  long  and  one 
ounce  Jeep ;  and  the  farther  the  water  has  run, 
the  higher  is  the  price,  as  being  more  charged 
with  manure.  ; 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
law,  I  was  shown,  between  Milan  and  Pa  via,  a 
spring  that  was  discovered  two  miles  fix)m  the 
lands  of  the  discoverer,  the  properties  of  many 
persons  lying  between  him  and  the  spring.  He 
first  bought  the  property  of  the  person  in  whose 
land  it  was  situated,  which  was  easily  done,  as  it 
was  too  low  to  be  there  of  any  use ;  then  he  con- 
ducted it  by  a  trench  atf>leii8ure  the  two  miles, 
paying  the  fixed  price  for  cutting  through  his 
neii;»hbors'  lands;  and,  bavins  gained  it  upon  his 
^wn,  presently  changed  poor  hungry  arable  grav- 
el into  a  very  fine  watered  meadow. 

Near  Milan,  a  watered  meadow  sells  at  800  liv. 
the  periica,  (£t2,  15s.  the  English  acre;)  and 
the  rent  of  such  is  about  30  liv,  (£1.  5s.  the  Eng- 
lish aere.)  Thismustnot,  however, be  classed  high; 
for  there  are  lands  that  rise  xoAOOOlio,  (£163  the 
Knglish  acre.)  In  land  at 800  liv.  or  1000  liv.  water 
oAen  makes  half  of  the  value ;  that  is,  the  rent  to 
the  owRer  of  the  land  will  be  15  liv,  to  20  liv,;  and 
as  much  to  some  other  person  for  the  water. 

1b  viewing  a  great  farm,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Mikm,  in  the  roud  to  Pavia,  I  found  that  all  the 
watered  meadow  was  mown  four  times ;  and  that 
what  was  watered  in  winter,  prati  di  mercita,  five 
thnes.  Such  is  the  value  of  water  here,  that  this 
farm,  which,  watered,  is  rented  at  20  liv.  the  perti- 
ca,  would  not  let  at  more  than  6  liv.  without  wa- 
ter, the  soil  being  f^ravel.  The  irrigation  of  the 
nurciia  begins  in  October,  and  lasts  till  March, 
when  it  is  regulated  like  all  other  meadows.  All 
in  general  begin  in  April,  and  last  till  Septem- 
ber; and  if  there  be  no  rain,  once  in  seven  to  fif- 
teen days.  An  ounce  of  water,  running  continu- 
ally from  the  24th  of  March  to  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, is  worth,  and  will  sell  for  1000  liv.    When 

*  These  laws,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  irrigation, 
are  as  old  as  the  republic  of  Milan ;  first  compiled  into 
a  collection  of  statutes  and  customs  in  1216,  (Verri,  p. 
289.)  They  were  revised  and  collected,  by  order  of 
Charles  V,  and  are  in  full  force  to  this  day.  Cousti- 
fatiooes  Domini!  Medlolanensis  Decretis  et  Senatus 
Consaltis.  Gab.  Verri.  Folio.  1747.  Ds  aquis  st 
isnlnibas,  p.  169. 
\o\.  Vll-«i 


arable  crops  want  water,  it  is  always  given. 

Milan  to  Mozzata. — Every  considerable  spring 
that  is  found,  becomeis  the  origin  of  a  new  canal. 
They  clear  out  the  head  for  a  basin,  and  sink 
casks,  by  way  of  tunnels,  for  the  water  to  rise 
freely,  and  without  inipedimcnt  from  mud  or 
weeds.  There  are  usually  three,  four,  or  five  of 
these  tunnels,  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yards. 

Milan  to  Zoit.— Of  all  the  exertions  that  I  have 
any  where  seen  in  irrigation,  they  are  here  by  far 
the  greatest.  The  canals  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous, more  incessant,  and  without  interruption, 
but  are  conducted  with  tho  roost  attention,  skill, 
and  expense.  There  is,  for  most  of  the  way,  one 
canal  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  sometimes  two. 
Cross  ones  are  thrown  over  these,  on  arches,  and 
pass  in  trunks  of  brick  or  stone  under  the  road.  A 
very  considerablo  one,  afler  passing  for  several 
miles  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  sinks  under  it, 
and  also  under  two  other  canals,  carried  in  stone 
troughs  eight  feet  wide;  and  at  the  same  place 
under  a  smaller,  that  is  conducted  in  wood.  The 
variety  of  directions  in  which  the  water  is  carried^ 
the  ease  with  which  it  flows  in  contrary  directions, 
the  obstacles  which  are  overcome,  are  objects  of 
admiration.  The  expense  thus  employed,  in  the 
twenty  miles  from  JVlilan  to  Lodi,  is  immense. 
There  is  but  little  rice,  and  some  arable,  which 
does  not  seem  under  the  t>est  management;  but 
the  grass  and  clover  rich  and  luxuriant :  and  there 
are  some  great  herds  of  cows,  to  which  all  this 
country  ought  to  be  applied.  I  cannot  but  esteem 
the  twenty  miles  as  affording  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  valuable  prospects  in  the  power  of  a  far- 
mer to  view  ;  we  have  some  undertakings  in  £ng^ 
land  that  are  meritorious ;  but  they  sink  to  nothing 
in  comparison  with  these  great  and  truly,  noble 
works.  It  is  one  of  the  rides  which  I  wish  those 
to  take,  who  think  that  every  thing  Ib  to  be  seea 
in  England. 

/#odi.— Examining  soma  watered  meadows  in 
high  estimation,  i  found  tho  following  plants  most 
predominant,  and  in  the  order  in  which  I  note 
them : — 1,  BanunculuB  repens  ;  S,  Trifiliwni  pra- 
tense  ;  3,  QMoriuim  vniybuM  ;  4,  Pkmiago  lancet 
ohta;  5,  JlchiUea  fmUlefolium  ;^  and  about  one 
6fth  of  the  whole  herbage  at  bottom  seems  what 
are  properly  called  grasses.  These  rich  meadows 
about  Lodi  are  all  intersected  by  ditches,  without 
hedges,  but  a  double  row  of  pollard  poplars ;  all  on^ 
a  dead  level,  and  no  drains  to  be  seen.  They  are 
now  (October,)  cutting  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the 
ditches,  to  cart  home  for  making  dung.  The  mea 
dows  are  commonly  cut  thrice ;  but  the  best  fouf 

•There  appeared  but  few  signs  of  ray-grass,  yet  it 
certainly  abounds  in  some  of  their  fields :  opinions  id 
Lombardy  differ  concerning  it;  Sig.  Scannagatta  prai- 
ses it  highly,  (Atti  di  Milano,  torn,  ii  p.  114;)  but  one 
of  the  best  writers  in  their  language,  Sig.  Lavezari, 
(torn.  i.  p.  82.)  wonders  rather  at  the  commendations 
given  of  it  in  other  countries :  be  mistakes  the  French 
name,  it  is  not  sainfoin ;  tbe  lofeua  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  ray-grass  of  England,  is  tbe  loUum  peremke  i  tbt 
Frensh  Minfoia  is  ths  As^^torvsi  cnobtMu, 
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time«.  The  produce  of  hay  per  pertica,  Qfassi, 
of  100  lb.  of  28  oz.  at  the  three  cuts.  Price  of  the 
first,  8  liv,  per  fass ;  of  the  second,  6  liv, ;  of  the 
third,  4A  ^o.  They  water  immediately  after  clear- 
ing, if  there  be  no  rain.  Without  irrigation,  the 
rent  of  the  country  in  general  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  what  it  iff  at  present.  In  forming  these 
watered  meadows,  they  have  very  singular  cus- 
toms— all  are  broken  up  in  rotation ;  flax  sown  for 
the  first  crop,  and  their  way  of  laying  down  is  to 
leave  a  wheat  stubble  to  clotne  itself;  clover  is  pro- 
hibited by  lease,  from  an  absurd  notion  that  it  ex- 
hausts the  land ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  good  as  what 
the  nature  of  the  ground  gives ;  but  on  worse  land, 
the  other  side  of  the  Adda,  they  sow  clover. 

Lodi  to  Codogno. — AH  this  country  the  same  as 
about  Lodi ;  a  dead  level,  cut  into  bits  of  from  three 
to  ten  acres,  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  and 
planted  with  double  rows  of  poplars  and  willows, 
all  young,  for  they  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  size  is 
that  of  a  thin  man :  here  and  there  one  is  left  to 
run  up  to  timber.  I  remariced,  in  the  meadows 
led,  that  the  ranunculus  is  avoided  by  the  cows 
as  much  as  possible.  I  expected,  in  one  meadow, 
to  find  it  the  ocrts,  but  much  of  it  was  the  rq>en8, 
AH  this  country  is  alternately  in  tillage ;  ridge 
and  furrow  every  where :  no  permanent  meadow. 
After  seven  miles,  the  road  Dein|^  natural,  shows 
the  soil  to  be  a  loamy  sand,  bindmg  with  rains.* 

CSxiogno.-^Thirteen  pertiche  of  watered  land 
necessary  (or  a  cow ;  toe  hay  of  which  is  cut 
thrice  and  it  is  fed  once ;  such  land  sells  at  300 
liv,  free  from  tax.  The  whole  country  is  plough- 
ed by  turns,  beinff  down  to  clover  for  the  cows 
four  vears.  1.  Flax,  and  then  aiHlet;  2,  maize; 
3,  wheat  and  clover;  and  rests  then  for  feeding 
cows;  white  clover  comes,  but  it  is  bad  for  cheese* 
The  reader  wUl  note,  that  this  opinion  difiers  from 
that  near  Milan. 

Codoffnoto  Orema, — Grossing  the  Adda,  from 
the  Lodizaoy  there  is  more  arable,  and  much  few- 
er covta. 

Milan  to  Vtqnio. — In  this  Hoe  there  are  some 
dairies,  but  not  many.  Near  the  citv  there  is 
maeh  grass,  all  cut  into  patch- work  of  divisions, 
and  planted  so  as  to  seem  a  wood  of  willows : 
after  that  roach  tillage:  though  all  is  flat,  and 
thtere  are  no  great  exertions  m  watering.  But 
the  road  passes  t)y  that  fine  navigable  canal  de 
Martesano  from  Milan,  which,  at  Vaprio  is  sus- 
pended as  it  were  against  the  hill,  twenty  feet 
above  the  Adda :  a  noble  spectacle. 

3efi>re  we  quit  the  Milanese,  it  will  be  proper 

to  make  a  general  remark  on  the  conduct  of  their 

'  ...  i.iii    I ...  1 1    . ,   .1 

*  As  well  watered  as  this  country  is,  yet  in  the 

Krine  1779  the  season  was  so  diy,  that,  where  the 
unSro  enters  the  Po,  men  and  women  crossed  the  Po 
itself  oil  foot,  as  if  merely  a  rivulet ;  the  rector  of  Al- 
beroni  himself  passed  it,  and  the  water  reached  only  to 
his  middle.  The  damage  was  mat  every  where,  oat 
fatal  in  the  Lodizan,  where  herds  of  cows  were  obliged 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  countryto  be  pastured :  the  mis- 
chief the  greater,  as  from  1774  to  1779  they  had  aug- 
mented their  cows  6000,  (OpuscoU  Scelti,  tom,  vi,  p. 
-M. )  Tbs  climate  has,  however,  in  aU  ages,  been  sud- 
ject  to  neat  drou^ts.  From  May  1168 16  May  1160. 
there  fsU  no  rain  m  Lombardy ;  wells  and  spnnes  aU 
dried  up.  The  Emperor  passed  the  Adige,  with  his 
army,  near  Verona,  without  boats ;  and  the  Count  Pa- 
lathie  of  Bavaria  pasted  thus  the  Po,  below  Fcirara. 
Itittlina,  tom.  vL  p.  179. 


irrigation,  that  some  evils  are  observed  to  attend 
the  practice,  for  want  of  a  better  foresight  and 
more  attention ;  particulariy  from  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  the  carrier  canals  and  ditches ;  the/ 
clean  them  with  so  much  care,  for  ihe  sake  of  ol^ 
taining  the  mud,  as  a  manure,  that  these  are  every 
where  become  too  wide  for  the  quantity  of  water 
they  convey.  Sig.  fiignami  has  written  upon  thia 
point  very  rationally,  m  his  dissertation  SuW  abW' 
80  di  scavav  %  canali  delU  roggie  ed  ifosti  ml  Lo- 
digiano  ;  where  he  asserts,  that  one- tenth  part  of 
1  heir  lands  is  occupied  by  canals  and  ditches.  The 
evils  are  numerous ;  it  is  not  only  a  considerabld 
loss  of  land,  but  it  is  an  equal  loss  of  water,  for 
when  an  onciaofaffiven  run  of  water  is  purchased, 
there  is  a  great  diSerence  between  its  first  fiUing 
a  great  or  a  small  channel,  as  in  proportion  to  the 
size  will  be  the  quantity  of  useless  fluid.  The  at- 
mosphere is  also  proportionably  contaminated ;  for 
this  great  breadth,  either  of  stagnant  water,  when 
irrigation  is  not  actually  going  on,  or,  what  is 
worse,  of  mud,  in  so  hot  a  climate,  most  be  pes- 
tiferous ;  and  to  this  have  been  attributed  the  dis- 
tempers which  have  frequently  made  such  havoc 
among  their  cattle.    Another  mconvenience  is  the 

g eater  expense  of  all  erections,  bridges,  sluices^ 
c.  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
channels.  The  remedy  is  obvious ;  it  is  to  forbear 
all  cleansing  for  the  sake  of  mud ;  to  let  all  aqu&. 
tic  weeds,  and  other  plants,  grow  freely  on  Uu 
banka^  tdgts^  and  sides  of  the  canals,  and  to  clear 
them  in  the  middle  only.  Such  a  conduct  would, 
in  time,  quite  choak  them  up,  and  enable  the  far- 
mer to  keep  his  canals  exactly  to  their  right  width. 
All  these  plants  covering  the  spaces  which,  ia 
canals  often  cleaned,  are  bare  earth  or  mod,  would 
be  very  beneficial  towards  preventing  and  decom- 

Kosing  that  noxious,  and  mephitic,  and  inflamma- 
le  gas,  always  issuing  from  such  mud,  which  ia 
so  pestilential  to  animals,  yet  so  salutiferous  to 
plants ;  for  mud,  covered  with  plants  that  are  ready 
to  feed  on  its  exhalations,  is  much  less  mischiev- 
ous than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  ra^rsof  a 
burning  sun.   Count  Carlo  fiettoni,  of  Brescia,  has 
practised  a  method  which  acts  on  similar  pnnci- 
ples;  namely,  that  of  burying  or  fixing  willows  or 
poplars  to  the  sides  of  the  rivers  whose  banks  he 
wanted  to  preserve,  with  the  precaution  only  of 
keeping  the  ends  of  the  branches  out  of  water ;  he 
finds  that  they  grow  vigorously  in  this  situation, 
and,  by  stopping  the  mud  of  the  current,  form  a 
solid  bank ;  this,  on  a  small  scale,  mi^ht  certainly 
be  executed :  also  in  the  canals  of  irrigation,  as  it 
has  been  remarked,  by  the  author  already  quoted, 
in  the  AUi  di  Milano. 

VfiirirriAN  State. —  Ft^trio  to  Bergamo.^-^ 
There  is  a  mixture  of  watered  meadow  in  this 
line,  but  the  quantity  is  not  considerable.  In  some 
which  are  old,  1  found  a  good  sprinkling  of  tr^- 
Hum  rq}enSy  dnicoriuminiybuSj  and  plantago  lanr 
ceolata ;  but  also  much  ranunculus  and  rubbish. 
In  the  plain  close  to  Bergamo,  they  clean  the  irri- 
gation-diiches  at  the  end  of  November,  and  har- 
rowing them  with  a  faggot,  to  thicken  the  water, 
let  it  immediately  oo  to  theur  meadows,  which  ie 
said  to  enrich  them  much. 

2b  JSrsseia.— The  Venetian  state,  ibos  fax,  m  a 
considerable  faUiog  off  from  the  Milanese,  in  re- 
spect to  irrif^ation :  the  country  is  not  without  c 
uals,  but  neither  toe  number,  nor  the  important 
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of  them  is  to  be  compared  to  those  of  Milan. 
From  Goquillo  to  Brescia,  there  are  many  chan- 
nels, yet  the  lands  are  not  half  watered. 

BmeiM  to  Vetowi. — The  road  passes,  lor  some 
distance,  by  a  very  fine  canal,  yet  the  quantity  of 
watered  land  in  this  route  is  but  inconsiderable. 
Belbre  we  arrive  at  the  Lago  di  Guard  a,  there 
are  a  lew  meadows  never  ploughed,  that  have  a 
good  appearance :  but  none  from  the  lake  to  Ve- 
rona. On  the  whole,  these  forty  miles,  for  want 
of  more  irrigation,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Mi- 
lanese or  to  Piedmont.  This  route,  so  much  to 
the  north,  gives  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of 
oeetng  a  chain  of  considerable  cities,  and  of  ob- 
•erving  the  effects  of  on'b  of  the  moat  celebrated 
frovemmeotB  that  has  existed ;  but  a  better  direc- 
tion for  me,  would  have  been  by  Cremona  and 
Idantua. 

Verona. — ^The  meadows  here  are  cut  thrice,  and 
led  once ;  are  never  ploughed,  if  good  and  well 
watered.  Water  for  irrigation  here,  as  in  all 
Lombardy,  is  measured  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, by  what  is  called  the  quadrate,  which  is  a 
square  foot,  (the  Veronese  foot  is  to  the  English 
about  as  twenty  are  to  twelve.)  Twelve  (juadrate 
are  sufficient  to  water  five  hundred  campi  of  rice- 
grounds,  (about  three  hundred  and  eighty  English 
acres,)  and  the  price  of  such  a  quantity  of  water, 
18  commonly  about  three  thousand  zecchini  (1425/ 
sterling.)  The  wheels  in  this  city,  for  raising  wa- 
ter for  irrigating  the  gardens,  are  very  complete ; 
they  receive  the  water,  as  in  Spain,  into  hollow 
/ellies.  There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Daniele 
tnonastery,  for  watering  about  four  campi,  which 
are  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  zec- 
chini ;  which  is  one  hundred  zecchini,  of  9b.  6d. 
per  English  acre.  The  wheel  raises  the  water 
about  twenty-five  feet,  receiving  its  motion  by  the 
stream ;  a  low  wall  crossing  the  garden,  conveys 
tbe  water  in  a  trench  of  masonry  on  its  tops ;  and 
a  walk  passing  along  the  centre  of  the  garden,  the 
wall  there  is  open  to  admit  the  path ;  the  water 
sinking  in  a  syphon,  and  rising  on  the  other  side, 
to  the  same  height,  passes  again  along  the  wall, 
ID  the  same  manner  as  canals  are  carried  under 
roads  in  Piedmont,  &c.  The  wheel  has  double 
ftllies,  for  giving  water  on  both  sides  into  troughs, 
which  unite  in  the  same  receiver,  and  the  washera 
fbr  gynna  the  motion  are  placed  between  the  fel- 
lies. The  whole  apparatus,  complete,  cost  three 
hoodred  zecchini. 

7b  Ficenso.— There  are  in  this  tract  of  country, 
some  perennial  meadows  watered,  quite  upon  a 
level,  which  have  a  very  good  aspect ;  the  exis- 
tence of  such  should  make  us  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Lodizan  system  of  ploughing,  where 
water  is  so  regularly  at  command. 

Padua.— The  country,  from  Vicenza  to  this  city, 
U  not  watered,  like  many  other  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy. The  practice  is  verv  well  known ;  and 
there  are  rice-grounds  about  radua,  but  not  nearly 
the  use  made  of  water  which  is  found  in  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  3ret  the  rivers  in  the  Venetian  state  belonff 
to  the  prince,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
water  is  consequently  to  be  bought:  but  there  is 
not  tbe  same  right  to  conduct  it  at  will,  ttid  con- 
sequently the  water  itself  might  almost  as  well 
Dot  exist. 

7b  Fsnics.— In  this  tract  1  saw  do  irrigation, 
though  the  whole  is  very  low,  and  quite  level. 


Fsiiios.^The  same  admirable  law,  that  takes 
place  in  the  Milanese,  for  enabling  every  man  to 
conduct  water  where  he  pleases,  is  found  in  the 
Venetian  state  also,  contrary  to  my  information  at 
Padua;  but  so  many  forms  are  necessary,  and  the 
person  who  attempts  it  must  fi^ht  his  way  through 
so  much  expensive  litigation,  that  it  is  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  nothing  done  in  conseauence.  I  was  far- 
ther told,  that  it  is  a  principle  of^the  Venetian  codej 
that  not  only  all  rivers,  but  even  springs,  and  rain 
itself,  belongs  to  the  prince :  an  idea  worthy  of  this 
stern  and  tyrannical  government. 

Ecclesiastical  STATwi.^Bologna. — I  saw 
no  watered  lands. 

Tdscawy.— I  saw  no  irrigation  in  Tuscany ; 
and,  from  the  intelligence  I  received,  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  quantity  is  not  considerable 9 
some  meadows,  however,  are  watered  afler  mow- 
ing. The  best  meadows  I  heard  of)  are  about 
^^S&o,  Caiana,  Villa  Sovrana,  ten  miles  from 
Florence. 

DuTCHY  OF  Modbbta.— The  quantity  of  irri- 
gated land  in  the  Modenese,  is  but  small ;  it  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  six  biolche  in  eighty,  nor 
have  they  more  than  fiAeen  perpetual  water-mills 
in  the  whole  territory.  From  Modena  to  Reggio, 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  these  meadows,  the  canals 
for  which,  taken  from  the  Lecchia,  are  not  larse ; 
all,  whether  watered  or  not,  are  manuring,  with 
black  well  rotted  compost,  and  have  a  veiy  oeat 
countenance. 

Dutch Y  of  Parma.— The  country  from  R^- 
gio  to  Parma,  is  not  without  watering,  but  the 
quantity  is  inconsiderable ;  there  is,  in  this  line  of 
country,  a  great  inferiority  to  that  from  Modeoa 
to  Reggio ;  not  the  same  neatness  nor  attentioni 
In  any  respect ;  there  are  mole-casts  in  the  mea- 
dows, a  thing  unseen  before ;  and  though  there  are 
much  cattle  and  sheep,  yet  the  fbatures  of  the  hus- 
bandry are  worse.  From  Parma  to  Firenzuola, 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  country  irrigated,  yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  grass,  and  in  some  placet 
in  laige  pieces. 

PiBDMoirT.*-i'at»8s,  ^c— For  some  miles  in 
the  Sardinian  territories^  there  are  a  good  many 
meadows,  but  very  fiiw  watered.  1  passed  two 
small  channels  of  irrigation,  but  the  quantity  was 
inconsiderable.  If  a  map  of  these  countries  oe  ex- 
amined, there  is  the  appearance  *of  many  rivers 
descending  from  the  Appenines,  and  fhllmg  info 
the  Po,  but  the  use  maoe  of  them  is  small.  It  is 
remarlrable,  that  all  the  way  by  Tortona,  Aiexan^ 
dria,  &e.  to  Turin,  the  quantity  of  irrigation,  till 
almost  close  to  tbe  last  mentioned  city,  is  quite  in- 
considerable, not  one  acre,  perhaps,  in  a  thousand. 
What  an  idea  can  be  framed  of  Piedmont,  by  those 
who  pass  through  it  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  quit  it 
fbr  Milan  or  Tortona,  without  seeing  it  fh>m  Tu- 
rin to  Conil 

Savoy.— In  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  by 
Lanesburg,  &c.  they  mow  their  watered  meadowa 
once  only,  but  in  the  plain  twice. 

From  this  detail  of^  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy, 
it  must  be  apparent,  that,  for  want  of  laws  similar 
to  those  which  take  place  fully  in  Piedmont,  and 
the  Milanese,  and  partially  in  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice, no  such  exertions  are  ever  likelv  to  be  made 
in  a  free  country.  We  can  in  England  form  no 
navigation,  or  road,  or  make  anv  trespass  or  pri- 
vate property,  without  the  horribly  expensi  re  fom 
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of  BD  act  of  parliameDt ;  we  cannot  even  inclose  | 
our  own  property,  withoul  the  same  ceremony. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  expense  of  such  appJications, 
but  tho  necessity  of  them  generates  opposition  at 
every  step,  and  a  man  must  fight  his  way  through 
county- meetings,  through  attorneys,  agents,  coun- 
cil, witnesses,  and  litigation, — in  a  manner  odious 
to  every  liberal  ieeling,  and  at  a  ruinous  expense, 
before  he  is  at  liberty  to  improve  his  own  estate, 
without  any  detriment  to  others ;  every  idea  of 
■uch  works,  therefore,  in  £ngiand,  as  we  have 
seen  common  in  Lombardy,  is  visionary  and  im- 
practicable ;  and  we  must  continue  to  view,  with 
eyes  of  envy  and  admiration,  the  noble  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  and  perfected  in  that 
country,  and  which,  in  truth,  very  much  exceed 
any  thing  we  have  to  exhibit  in  any  walk  of  agri- 
culture in  this  island: — an  example  to  hold  up  for 
imitation;  and  an  ample  lield  of  practical  study. 


OMISSION. 

The  following  extracts  from  Arthur  Young^s 
'Notes  on  the  jfgricuUure  of  Lombardyy^  had  been 
marked  to  be  included  or  cited  in  the  ^^Essay  on 
Silk  Culture,^  in  the  preceding  number,  (p.  140.) 
They  show  the  great  extremes  of  heat  of  summer 
and  cold  of  winter  in  this,  the  most  productive  silk 
country  of  Europe ;  and  they  furnish  strong  tes- 
timony in  addition  to  that  which  was  presented, 
that  the  similar  extremes,  which  belong  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  silk- 
culture,  constitute  the  strongest  assurance  of  its 
success  and  profitable  returns. 

^<The  great  complaint  in  Piedmont,  is  the  exces- 
sive heat  in  summer ;  equal,  I  was  assured,  to  al- 
most any  that  is  felt  on  the  globe,  and  of  a  sulTo- 
eating  quality ;  while  the  frosts  in  winter  are  as 
severe,  in  the  contrarv  extreme.  The  pestiferous 
climate  of  Sardinia  is  known  to  every  body;  though 
between  39  and  41  degrees  latitude ;  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island,  they  are  not  Ibrwarder  than 
in  the  Milanese :  they  cut  their  com  in  the  north 
part  in  July  :  in  the  Milanese  before  the  end  of 
June." 

'*The  most  remarkable  circumsfance  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Milanese,  is  the  mildness  and  warmth  of 
northern  and  mountainous  tracts,  and  the  severity 
felt  in  the  plain.  This  fact  is  found  particularly 
around  the  lakeof  Como;  upon  all  the  western  coast 
of  that  lake,  which  is  about  forty  miles  long,  the 
agrumif  as  the  Italians  call  oranges,  lemons,  &c. 
are  ibund,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  good  perfec- 
tion ;  yet  the  whole  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  the 
high  Alps,  which,  immediatly  to  the  north,  are 
covered  with  eternal  snows.  On  the  rich  plain  cf 
Milan,  anU  thence  to  the  Appenihes,  no  such 
plant  can  be  leA  exposed ;  olives  are  not  seen,  and 
oranges,  lemons,  and  bergamots,  must  be  covered 
ip  wmter.'' 

Hn  an  experiment  made  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Ve- 
netian state,  by  the  Accademia  Agraria  of  this 
city,  they  sowed  wheat  October  18,  1787 ;  came 
up  this  28th  ;  the  eais  appeared  May  2, 1788 ;  the 
flowers  May  13;  reaped  June  19.'' 

<*J  was  at  Florence  the  beginning  of  November, 
^ad  ths  ice  was  four  inches  thk^k ;  a  se.verity  ^leyer 


yet  known  in  England.  The  English  were,  at 
the  same  time,  skating  at  Rome/' 

^'One-filth  of  ail  the  productions  of  the  earth  are 
calcula&d  to  be  destroyed  by  bail  and  other  acci- 
dents." 

'*ln  the  management  of  the  vines  in  the  Parma- 
zan,  there  is  a  practice,  which  shews  the  constant 
dread  of  severe  frosts.  All  the  vines  are  now  (in 
November,)  turned  down,  and  the  end  shoots  bu- 
ried* in  the  earth  to  preserve  them ;  yet  in  a  wet 
season  they  sufier  by  this  treatment,  as  well  as  in 
all  seasons,  by  being  stript  from  the  trees,  in  order 
to  undero^o  this  operation." 

"Mr.  Professor  Symonds,  in  the  excellent  paper 
quoted  above,  removed  the  common  erroneous  idea 
of  the  fine  climate  of  Italy.  I  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  leading  facts,  and  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is,  in  point  of  health  and 
agreeabieness,  one  of  the  worst  climates  in  the 
world :  with  the  views  of  a  farmer,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  productions  which  the 
whole  peninsula  owes  to  its  climate  are  very  val- 
uable. To  omit  speaking  of  Sicily  or  Naples,  I  may 
remark,  that  planting  the  poor  brashy  hills  of  Tus- 
cany with  olives  is  an  advantage  unequalled  by 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  oi^  Europe ; 
that  the  produce  of  silk  throughout  Lombardy  is 
an  object  of  the  first  imponauce — that  rice  is 
found  to  be  an  article  of  almost  unrivalled  profit : 
that  the  productive  state  of  (he  meadows  is  indebt- 
ed almost  as  much  to  the  heat  of  the  summers,  as 
to  the  plenty  of  water ;  and.  for  any  thing  1  know 
to  thecx)ntrar}',  the  admirable  quality  of  the  cheese 
also.  These  are  all  objects  of  great  magnitude, 
and  entirely  derived  from  climate." 


Prom  the  Penny  Mafasiae. 
IMPORTANCB  OF   THB   CULTIVATIOflT  OF  THV 

VINJB  im  FRANCE. 

Whenever  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
France  and  England  shall  be  regulated  by  better 
principles  of  economy  than  those  under  which  it 
is  at  present  conducted,  wine  will  be  the  great  sta- 
ple with  which  the  French  will  make  their  ex- 
chan£^  for  English  products.  A  few  statements 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  production  in  this  article 
in  France  will  not  therefore  be  devoid  of  interest. 
In  presenting  the  Ibllowing  fiicts,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  we  have  borrowed  largely  from  Dr. 
Bo  wring's  ^Reporton  the  Commercial  Inten:oarse 
between  France  and  preat  Britain :' — 

According  to  the  estimates  of  M.  Cavoleau, 
who  obtained  a  prize  given  by  the  institute  lor  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  vineyards  and  vines  of 
France,  the  quantity  of  vineyard-land  in  1806 
was  about  4,142,600  English  acres,  and  in  1827 
about  4,266,000  acres.  The  calculations  of  the 
French  Statistical  Society  show  that  in  1788  the 
number  of  acres  in  cultivation  was  3,9882800 
acres,  and  in  1829  about  5,104,000  acres.  The 
vine-growers  estimate  the  increase  of  vineyards 
since  1788  at  28  per  cent. 

France  is  divided,  for  fiscal  purposes,  into  76 
wine-difitricts,  in  the  same  way  that  England  is 
sub-divided  by  the  board  of  excise  into  districts 
termed  •'collections."     The  total  superfices  of 

*  The  same  pntctfcfe  was  known  among  the  sncientf. 
See  Stralfo,  lib.  vii.  and  <iuwt.  Curt,  lib?  v0.  c.  t. 
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France  is  not  quite  63,000,000  hectares,  the  un- 
cultivated lands  amounting  to  nearly  one-eighth 
of  the  whole.  More  than  one-thinieth  part  of 
France,  including  the  waste  lands,  is  cultivated  in 
vineyards  :  this  m  equivalent  to  about  n  seventh 
part  of  England.  If  the  counties  of  Bedford, 
JBuckinghara,  Berks,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, Oxford,  Rutland,  Surrey,  Westmoreland, 
and  Worcester,  were  entirely  covered  with  vine- 
yards, the  vineyards  of  France  would  exceed  them 
in  extent  by  375  square  miles.  The  distance  from 
London  to  York  is  196  miles ;  and  if  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  road  produced  vines,  instead  of 
grain  and  food  for  cattle,  each  side  of  the  road  to 
the  extent  of  above  sixteen  miles  must  be  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  in  order  to  equal  the 
breadth  of  land  in  France  which  is  devoted  to  the 
vine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  tract  of  country  near- 
ly 200  miles  long  and  33  broad. 

M.  Cavoleau  estimated  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  vineyards  at  21,615,572/.;  the 
Statistical  Society  at  28,040,000/,  and  in  1788  at 
only  14,260,000/. 

M.  Cavoleau  is  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  in  a  year  is  812,808,040  gallons,  or 
about  200  gallons  an  acre.  The  estimate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  is  998,932.900  gallons,  worth  on 
an  average  6|(i.  per  gallon  ;  and  the  production  of 
1788  is  estimated  at  about  610,750,000  gallons. 

The  wine-growers  are  supposed  to  be  1,800,000 
in  number. 

A  commission  which  was  instituted  a  few  years 
ago  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the  tax  on 
wine,  which  amounts  to  about  2,900,000/.  per 
annum,  assumed  the  total  produce  to  be  924,020,- 
000  gallons,  and  calculated  by  approximation  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of.  They  esti- 
mated that  there  was — 

OalloDi. 

Consumed  by  the  proprietors,  not 

being  subject  to  the  duty  -  -  198,000,000 
Employed  in  the  manumcture  of 

brandy      -        -        -        -        -  141,680,000 

Loss  and  waste  among  the  growera  91,344,000 
Loss  in  conveyance,   and  in  the 

bands  of  dealers        ...  44,000,000 

Exported 24,530,000 

For  the  manufacture  of  vinegar    -  11,000,000 

Duty  recovered  on  consumption  is  308,000,000 

And  the  i'raudulent  consumption  is  105,466,000 

The  loss  by  evaporation  was  calculated  at  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  small,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
the  large  casks. 

The  total  average  export  of  wine  is  about  22,- 
000,000  gallons,  of  an  average  value  of  nearly 
2,000,00(K. 

The  district  in  which  the  production  of  wine  is 
carried  on  to  the  largest  extent,  and  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  the  most  advanced,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  wine  of  the  highest  order,  is 
the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  superficies 
of  the  Gironde  is  2,500,000  acres,  and  the  extent 
of  vineyards  is  equal  to  350,000  English  acres. 
The  average  produce  is  between  50,000,000  and 
60,000,000  gallons,  five^ighths  of  which  are  red, 
and  three-eighths  white  wine,  the  whole,  or  nearly 
so,  being  suited  to  foreign  demand.  In  very  fa- 
vorable years  the  production  will  amount  to  75,- 
000,000  gallons. 

The  value  of  vineyard  property  varies  very 
much.    The  Monton  estate,  consisting  of  135 


acres,  was  sold  in  1830  at  the  rate  of  356/.  per 
acre:  this  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid.  The  es- 
tate ofLafitte,  consisting  of  262  acres,  was  sold  in 
1803  at  the  rate  of  183/.  4$.  per  acre,  fioth 
these  estates  are  situate  in  the  Medoc  district. 
About  5154  acres  of  Medoc  wine  estates  have 
been  sold  in  the  present  century;  the  average 
amount  obtained  was  64/.  per  acre.  The  de- 
mand from  England  for  the  fine  Medoc  wines  has 
raised  the  value  of  the  land  which  produces  them. 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  wine  of  the  same 
vineyard  varies  exceedingly  from  one  year  to  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  season  being  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  The  produce  ofLafitte,  Latour,  and 
Chateau  Margaux,  which  are  the  most  esteemed 
vineyards,  has  been  as  low  as  4/.  a  hogsliead  in  a 
bad  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has,  under  diflfer- 
ent  circumstances,  been  as  high  as  30/. 

The  condition  of  the  population  employed  in 
vineyards  is  an  interesting  subiect  of  inquiry.  A 
communication  addressed  to  Dr.  Bowring  by  the 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Rheims 
affords  some  information  on  this  point,  which  we 
subjoin : — In  the  arrondissement  of  Rheims  the 
number  of  vine- proprietors  is  11,903.  This  large 
number  of  owners  is  owing  to  the  division  of  pro- 
perty;  divisions  so  much  the  more  multiplied,  as 
there  is  not  a  single  vine-dresser  working  at  piece- 
work who  does  not  rent  some  plot  of  vineyard, 
and  thus  the  number  of  separate  holders  of  vine- 
yards is  from  22.000  to  23,000.  The  small  labor- 
ing  proprietors  are  generally  burdened  with  fami- 
lies, and  not  well  off.  They  form  in  society 
an  interesting  and  very  laborious  class,  making 
the  best  appearance  they  can  by  severe  economy. 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  promise  of  a  good  harvest, 
they  purchase  some  vineyard-ground,  often  with- 
out prudence,  and  beyond  their  means.  After- 
wards, if  bad  years  come  on,  they  borrow  to  free 
themselves.  If,  in  order  thai  they  may  not  mort- 
gage their  little  property,  they  have  recourse  to 
usurers,  they  sign  and  renew  bills  on  very  disad- 
vantageous' terms.  If  they  borrow  on  mortgage, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  nominally  5  per  cent,  to  the 
profit  of  the  lender,  but  in  reality  from  6  to  7  per 
cent,  at  the  cost  of  the  borrower,  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  the  transaction. 

In  the  district  where  the  Macon  and  fieaujolais 
wines  are  produced,  the  receiver-general  of  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  gave  Dr.  Bowring  the 
following  account  of  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion whose  interests  are  connected  with  the  vine- 
yards:— "Each  hectare  of  vines  (nearly  2J  acres) 
represents  a  capital  of  from  5000  to  6000  francs 
(200/.  to  240/.)  on  an  average.  The  exi)ense  of 
cultivation  may  be  estimated,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, at  about  200  francs  (8/.)  the  hectare. 
The  labor  of  each  vigneron  (vine-dresser)  com- 
prises nearly  two  hectares,  and  occupies  a  whole 
family.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  on 
by  an  equal  division  of  the  produce  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  cultivators ;  the  latter  are,  in- 
deed, n  species  of  participating  colonists  termed 
vignerons.  This  method,  by  establishing  a  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
laborer,  tends  to  render  their  relations  intimate  and 
paternal.  It  attaches  the  cultivator  to  the  ground, 
equally  with  the  proprietor  himsellj  and  in  some 
respects  removes  him  from  the  class  of  dependent 
workmen.  This  class,  in  general,  is  not  unpros- 
pcrous :  all  those  who  have  habits  of  labor  and 
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economy  live  at  their  ease.  They  begin  to  live 
rather  better  than  they  formerly  did ;  their  wants 
are  attributed  to  the  dearnees  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  they  are  deprived,  such  as 
meat,  which  they  very  rarely  eat,  and  iron,  of 
which  they  use  large  quantities  for  their  farming. 
They  sometimes  suffer  from  the  want  of  sale  for 
their  productions." 

M.  Joannot,  the  intelligent  librarian  of  the  fior- 
deaux  public  library,  has  afforded  ample  informa- 
tion respecting  the  moral  and  social  condhion  ot 
the  population  engaged  in  vineyards  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Giron(!e.  He  states  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  vineyards  producing  wines  of  the  first 
quality  are  rich,  but  the  others  are  not  in  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  and  if  they  were  not  also  en- 
gaged in  farming  it  would  be  impossible  to  sup- 
port themselves.  M.  Joannot  says  that,  owing  to 
the  ambition  of  the  small  land-owners  to  increase 
their  possessions,  they  oAen  purchase  land  at  a 
price  very  much  above  its  real  value.  The  ave- 
rage daily  pay  of  a  vine-dresser  is  Is.  4d, ;  a  wo- 
man and  child  together  gain  about  7j^d, ;  and  the 
most  skilful  laborer,  who  provides  himself  with 
board  and  lodging,  obtains  tix>m  Is.  Sd,  to  Is.  lid. 
per  day.  The  vintager  who  is  fed  and  lodged  by 
nis  employer  receives  i'rom  Id,  to  Is.  and  some- 
times la.  id,  per  day.  Women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  vineyards  receive  half  the  pay  of  the 
men.  The  workmen  attached  to  the  vine-press 
treceive  4^d.  per  day  more  than  the  others.  In  the 
Jdedoc  district,  the  vineyard  is  cultivated  on  the 
following  terms : — A  certain  portion  of  land,  ge- 
nerally about  seven  acres,  is  divided  according  to 
agreement,  and  it  is  then  mana^^ed  by  the  vine- 
.dresser.  It  is  his  duty  to  cut  the  vines — prune 
the  shoots — to  tie  them  up  in  bundles  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  vineyard  ;  and  he  also  attends  to 
all  the  necessary  processes  which  the  successful 
culture  of  the  vine  demands,  such  as  loosening 
the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
breaking  up  the  ground  in  places  which  the 
plough  could  not  reach:  all  the  other  expenses  are 
!at  the  proprietor's  cost  The  vine-dresser  receives 
A  salary  for  himself  and  family  of  0/.  in  money,  he- 
Aides  half  the  cuttings,  four  barrels  of  a  liquor  call- 
ed "piquette,"  made  from  the  wastage  of  the  wine- 
J^arrels,  the  remnants  of  the  grapes,  &c.,  a  lodg- 
ing, and  a  small  garden.  It  is  usual  amongst  the 
extensive  growers  of  the  Sauterne  and  Barsac 
..grapes  to  employ  whole  families  of  vine-dressers 
to  cultivate  the  crops  at  fixed  wages.  Each  fami- 
ly is  boarded  and  lodged  on  the  estate,  and  has  a 
^mali  house,  garden,  oemp-field,  and  half  the  cut- 
tings of  the  vines  collected  on  the  portion  of 
l^round  they  cultivate ;  and  they  have,  moreover, 
j)ermission  to  grow  vegetables  on  several  of  the 
J'urrows  in  the  vineyard.  Thej^  receive  besides, 
ibr  each  man  and  woman,  fifly  kilogrammes  (110 
Jbs.)  of  rye,  and  half  thai  quantity  for  each  child. 
The  head  of  the  family  receives  an  annual  addi- 
tion of  from  2/.  to  21.  8s. ;  and  a  child,  as  soon  as 
ft  commences  working,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  24s. 
a  year. 

The  manager  of  a  large  wine  property  in  Me- 
doc  gives  nearly  a  similar  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  vine-dressers  on  the  estate  under  his  super- 
intendence. A  vine-dresser  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  whose  wife  works,  receives  from  182. 
to  20l.  a  year  in  money,  and  is  provided  with  four 
barrels  of  piquette,  lodging,  a  garden,  and  land 


suited  for  the  growth  of  hemp  to  supply  the  fami- 
ly with  linen,  and  he  has  one- half  of  the  refuse 
wood  of  that  portion  of  the  vineyard  which  he  cul- 
tivates, besides  medical  attendance  and  medicinca 
at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor.  This  accoimt  adda 
that  the  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  amoogst 
the  vine-dressers  is  usually  very  great  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde.  Another  account  says 
that  instruction  is  but  little  difiused  among  them. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  read  when  young,  no 
longer  think  of  reading  at  a  mora  advanced  age, 
although  this  is  exactly  the  period  when  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  useful  books.  When  yonng,  it  is 
stated  that  they  read  nothing  but  the  catechism 
and  prayer-book,  and  a  complaint  is  made  that 
books  of  a  more  attractive  kind  are  not  circulated. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  they  are 
extremely  fanatic,  and  having  few  sources  of  ra- 
tional amusement  and  instruction,  they  either  "go 
to  bed  early,"  lor  want  of  occupation,  or  spend 
their  time  at  the  public  houses.  M.  Joannot  says 
they  are  in  general  endowed  with  great  penetra- 
tion, but  they  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  oevoid  of 
religion,  proud,  setting  at  defiance  the  educat^l 
and  the  rich,  selfish,  little  fond  of  work ;  yet  he 
states  that  they  are  kind  and  hospitable,  adding, 
however,  that  family  ties  have  little  weight 
amongst  them — the  sickness  of  one  of  their  cat- 
tle distressing  them  more  than  that  of  their  wile 
or  child.  Almost  all  of  them  live  without  care  for 
the  future,  and  die  unregretted.  This  is  a  disas- 
trous picture  of  the  moral  state  of  so  numerous  a 
class,  and  it  will  require  many  efforts  to  lifl  them 
out  of  that  degradation  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  their  own  nature, 
and  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  them. 
France  will  soon  be  covered  with  parish  schools, 
and  the  instruction  which  may  be  obtained  there 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  something  towards  im- 
proving iheir  character.  We  must  add,  that 
though  thus  spoken  otj  M.  Joannot  says  '^their 
sobriety  is  worthy  of  imitation." 

in  some  parts  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
where  the  elevation  of  the  country  renders  the  air 
extremely  pure,  the  men  are  finely  formed,  have 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  pretty  women  are 
common  among  them.  The  poptilation  of  these 
parts  is  much  devoted  to  pleasure  and  dress,  and 
they  are  of  a  gay  temperament. 

In  the  district  where  the  Macon  and  fieaujolais 
wines  are  produced,  M.  Delahante,  a  public  llmc- 
tionary,  affirms  that  Ht  is  cenain  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  civilization  has  made  great  pro- 
gress among  the  population  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  (he  vine.  There  are  few  of  the  old 
people  who  know  how  to  read,  and  few  of  the 
young  who  cannot  do  so.'' 

M.  de  Brimont,  of  Rheims,  says  of  the  vine- 
dressers of  the  Champagne  district,  that  aa  to 
education  they  are  on  an  average  with  the  popu- 
lation of  France  generally,  *'but  they  are  nioie 
sober  and  orderly  than  the  manufacturing  classes 
in  general." 


From  the  Edinbnish  Eacydopadia. 
OH  SXA-WKKD,  OR  AJJUA  MARINA. 

Sea-weed,  a  plant  that  grows  upon  rocks  with- 
in the  sea,  is  driven  ashore  afVer  storms,  and  is 
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fband  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  manuring  light 
and  dry  soils,  though  of  little  advantage  to  those 
of  a  clayev  description.  This  article  may  be  ap- 
plied on  the  proper  soil  with  advantage  to  any 
crop,  and  its  efiects  are  immediate,  though  rarely 
of  long  continuance.  As  the  coast-side  lands  of 
the  island  are,  in  every  case,  of  superior  fertility 
to  those  that  are  inland,  we  may  attribute  this  su- 
perior fertility  to  the  great  quantity  of  manure 
found  upon  their  shores  after  every  storm  or  high 
tide,  whereby  the  resources  of  the  ocean  are  in  a 
manner  brought  forward  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
lands  locally  situated  for  participating  in  such 
benefits.  The  utmost  attention  has  long  been 
paid  to  the  gathering  and  laying  on  of  this  valua- 
ble manare ;  and,  from  the  extensive  line  of  British 
shores,  both  of  the  main  sea  and  of  the  numerous 
estuaries  which  indent,  and  as  it  were  divide  the 
main  land,  an  immense  quantity  of  sea-weed 
moat  annually  be  collected  from  them. 

Sea-weed  is  applied  at  all  seasons  to  the  sur- 
face, and  sometimes,  though  not  so  profitably,  it 
is  mixed  with  unrotten  dung,  that  the  process  of 
putrefaction  may  be  hastened.  Generally  speak- 
mg,  it  is  at  once  applied  to  the  soil,  which  saves 
iaSor,  and  prevents  that  degree  of  waste,  which 
otherwise  would  necessarily  happen.  Sea- weed 
is,  to  one  respect,  preferable  to  the  richest  dung ; 
because  it  does  not  produce  such  a  quantity  of 
weeds.  Some  have  thought,  that  the  weeds  upon 
Jand,  which  has  received  dung,  are  produced  by 
seeds  mixed  with  the  dung ;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume,  that  the  salts  contained  in  sea-weed, 
and  applied  with  it,  may  be  the  real  cause  of  the 
af)er-cleanliness.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
^neral  state  of  coast-side  lands,  where  sea-weed 
18  used.  These  lands  are  almost  constantly  kept 
in  tiUa|m,  and  yet  are  cleaner  and  freer  from 
weeds,  than  those  in  inland  situations,  where  corn- 
crops  are  not  so  often  taken* 

Clay-soils  are  not  so  much  benefited  bv  sea- 
weed, as  those  of  a  light  nature;  but  whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  properties  of  clay  being  un- 
friendly to  the  admission  of  the  salts  contained  in 
■ea-weed,  or  to  soils  of  that  description  being  ge- 
nerally in  a  state,  when  this  substance  is  thrown 
ashore,  which  physically  unfits  them  for  partici- 
pating of  benefit  from  the  application,  is  not  com- 
plete^ ascertained.  The  fact,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  clay-soils  are  little  benefited  by  sea- 
weed, though  perhaps  the  poaching  of  carts  and 
horses  upon  them,  in  wet  stormy  weather,  may 
in  some  measure,  be  assigned  as  the  true  cause 
why  the  same  benefit  is  not  gained.  When 
dung  is  carted  out  on  clay-soils,  in  a  wet  state, 
we  know,  that  the  advantage  from  it  is  not  so 
great,  as  when  the  surface  is  in  condition  to 
near  the  pressure  of  the  carriages ;  though,  from 
that  result,  no  person  would  be  justified,  in  main- 
taining, that  these  soils  were  constitutionally  dis- 
qualified to  receive  benefit  from  dung.  Wnen  a 
coast-side  farm  contains  mixed  soils,  tne  best  man- 
agement is  exercised,  by  applying  sea-weed  to 
dry,  and  dun^  to  clay-land.  In  this  way,  the  full 
advantage  of  manure  may  be  obtained,  and  a 
farm  so  circumstanced  is  of  infinitely  greater  va- 
lue, vnth  respect  to  manuring  and  lat^ring,  than 
one  which  contains  so  much  variety. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart,  and  other  eminent  agriculturists,  that 
•ta-weed  possesses  a  virtue  not  lormeriy  assigned 


to  it ;  namely,  that  it  is  eminently  beneficial  in 
preserving  wheat  from  being  mildewed,  which, 
were  the  fact  sufiiciently  ascertained,  would  be  an 
addition  to  our  stock  of  agricuhural  knowledge,  of 
great  importance.  Where  sea-weed  is  applied, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  is  thereby 
greatly  strengthened,  becoming  firmer,  and,  of 
course,  better  adapted  for  preserving  the  roots  of 
the  plant  from  injury,  and  for  furnishing  a  regular 
supply  of  food.  This  length  we  can  safely  go,  as  we 
believe  that  such  an  opinion  accords  entirejy  with 
the  general  sentiments  of  agriculturists.  I'L..  ^- 
ing,  however,  that  mildew  proceeds  entirely  from 
a  diseased  atmosphere,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find 
out  how  sea-weed,  at  the  root  of  the  plant,  can 
act  as  a  preventive  against  that  disease,  in  any 
other  way  than  what  is  already  mentioned ;  that 
is,  by  consolidating  the  surface,  and  giving  great- 
er strength  to  the  plants,  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  are  enabled  to  resist  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Comparing  the  operation  of  sea- 
weed with  that  of  dung,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
effect  of  the  latter  is  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  to 
make  it  more  friable;  consequently,  as  always 
happens,  fields,  which  have  received  the  greatest 
quantity  of  dung,  are  always  most  susceptible  of 
mildew. 


THX  SDITOR  OF  THB  gardener's  MAOAZINK* 

The  two  last  numbers  of  Loudon's  Magazine 
contained  nothing  of  interest,  unless  it  may  be  the* 
following  advertisement,  which  exhibits  a  very 
different  condition  of  agricultural  editorship  in* 
England  from  that  of  our  country.  Mr.  Loudon 
is  evidently  "  in  clover,"  compared  to  his  over- 
worked and  under-paid  editorial  brethren  in  this 
country.  We  could,' (and  perhaps  may,)  present 
some  strong  and  amusing  contrasts  to  the  state  of 
things  indicated  by  this  advertisement,  in  some  of 
the  heavy  demands  made  upon  our  time,  and  la- 
bor of  body  and  mind,  by  persons  who  are  not 
even  known,  and  whose  names  are  sometimes  not 
even  given,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
not  only  competent,  but  that  it  is  our  province  and 
duty,  and  our  pleasure,  to  furnish  information  and 
advice,  at  any  expense  of  labor,  not  only  on  mat* 
ters  of  general  interest  to  agriculture,  or  of  special 
interest  to  friends,  acquaintances,  or  subscribers, 
but  also  to  those  who  have  no  claim  on  any  one  of 
these  grounds. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

Mvertisemint 

Since  Mr.  Loudon  commenced  the  *  Gardener* 9 
Magazine^  he  has  had  numerous  applications 
made  to  him  (many  of  them  anonymously),  by 
the  readers  of  his  works,  for  opinions  on  plans  and 
elevations,  or  other  designs ;  and  for  lists  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  ornamental  or  fruit-bearing,  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  &c.  &c.  These  applications  have 
considerably  increased  since  the  publication  of  the 
^Suburban  Gardener^^  and  as  they  begin  to  occu- 
py more  of  his  time  than  he  can  afiord  to  spare 
gratuitously,,  he  has  thought  it  right  to  state  that, 
m  conformity  with  the  practice  of  other  authoni^ 
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*  on  scientific  «ubjec(9  (see  *  Gardener's  Magazine^ 
vol.  t\v.  p.  526,)  he  intends  to  charere  tor  this  ad- 
vice in  future,  whether  given  verbally,  to  persons 
calling,  or  by  letter.  For  professional  visits  he 
has,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
charging  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  a  day;  and 
the  following  scale  of  terms  is  Ibunded  od  tliis  da- 
tum:— 

A  visit  to  any  place  not  exceeding 
twelve  miles  from  London,  and  not 
occupying  more  time,  including  go- 
ing and  returning,  than  troro  9  in  the 
morning  to  5  in  the  a/leraoon — in- 
cluding all  expenses  £5  6  0 
Above  12  miles,  and  not  exceeding 

20— including  ail  expenses  6    6    0 

Above  20  miles,  five  guineas  a  day, 
from  the  time  of  leaving  fiayswa- 
ter  to  that  of  returning  to  ii,  and 
travelling  expenses,  by  post. 
Consultation  by  letter,  or  by  the  party 
calling  at  Bays  water  110 

When  plans  are  sent  for  correction,  subjects  for 
an  opinion,  or  lists  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  are  want- 
ed, which  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to 
prepare,  the  charge  (or  consuttaiion  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied,  at  the 
rate  of  five  guineas,  for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

As  some  persons  may  not  be  aware  when  a 
personal  examination  of  their  premises  will  he  re- 
quisite, and  when  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
send  a  plan  and  description,  with  queriei:,  &c.  a 
few  examples  of  both  cases  are  given  below. 

I. — Cases  in  which  an  opinion  may  be  given  from 
documents,  without  Mr.  Loudon  visiting  the 
premises : 

Pointing  out  errors  or  defects  in  the  plans  of 
flower  gardens,  kitchen  gardens,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  entire  residences,  whether  large 
or  small ;  and  in  the  plans  of  hot-houses, 
pits,  and  garden  structures  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  useful  or  ornamental. 

Stating  the  defects  or  udvantnsres  of  particular 
modes  of  heating  or  lighting  hot-houses,  and 
other  buildings  for  plants. 

Examining  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ornamen- 
tal or  fruit-bearing ;  or  supplying  lists  suita- 
ble for  particular  purposes  and  situations. 

Examining  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of 
cottai^es,  farm  buildings,  and  villas  of  every 
description. 

II. — Cases  in  which  it  will  he  necessary  for  Mr. 
Loudon  to  see  the  premises  before  giving  an 
opinion : — 

Where  the  general  scenery  of  a  place  is  to  be 
examined,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
improvements  it  is  susceptible  o\\ 

Where  an  entirely  new  place  is  to  be  formed ; 
unless  the  ground  should  be  perfectly  flat, 
and  without  any  distant  view. 

Where  It  Is  desired  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  defects  of  an  old  place :  such  as  the  cause 
of  the  barren  state  of  the  fruit-trees,  or  of 
ihe  defective  crops  of  the  kitchen  garden  or 
orchard  j  or  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  mode  of 
heating,  lighting,  or  ventilating  the  hot- 
house, &c. ;  of  sterility  of  the  pasture  land, 
unthriving  state  of  the  timber,  &c. 


Where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  a  pi  ce 
is  well  kept,  or  whether  it  could  be  altered  «o 
as  to  be  kept  at  less  expense ;  or  to  point  out 
defects  in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  manag- 
ing the  walks  and  their  edgings,  and  the 
lawn,  flowers,  shrubs,  &&. 
Whether  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  water  to  a 
park  or  pleasure  ground  would  be  an  im- 
provement ;  how  Jar  it  is  practical  to  form 
such  a  piece  of  water  $  and  what  character  it 
ought  to  assume. 
Where  the  agricultural  surface  requiree  im- 
provement, or  the  plantations  are  to  be  ex- 
amined. 
No  opinion  will  ever  be  given  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
whether  verbally  or  by  letter,  without  aasigning 
his  reasons  for  forming  it. 

When  any  plan  given  by  Mr.  Loudon  is  ap- 
proved o^  he  can,  if  required,  send  a  competent 
assistant  to  stake  it  out  on  the  ^^round,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed  ; 
for  which  the  charge  will  be  a  guinea  a  day,  with 
travelling  expenses.  J.  C.  L. 

Bayswater,  Ociobtr  16,  1838. 


From  tlM  New  Enclsnd  Fanner. 

BXTRACT  PROM   PROCKEDIirGS  OF  EIGTH  AG- 
RICULTURAL MKETIKQ  Iir  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  report  above  named  placed  the  value  of 
ruta  baga  tor  fattening  cattle,  for  milch-cows,  for 
swine  and  for  horses  at  a  very  high  rate.  Mr. 
Bricrham  of  Westboro  expressed  himself  as  strong- 
ly differing  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  re- 
port in  respect  to  their  value.  He  was  disposed 
to  value  roots  at  a  high  rate ;  but  there  was  dan- 
ger that  farmers  might  expect  too  much  from 
them ;  and  he  wished  lo  guard  them  against  disap- 
pointment. He  had  in  the  course  of^his  farming 
raised  from  1000  to  1100  bushels  to  an  acre  of 
ruta  baga ;  and  of  carrots  from  TOO  to  1200  bush. 

He  had  used  his  ruta  baga  from  cows  in  milk. 
They  will  not  double  the  quantity  of  milk  as  the 
report  stated ;  but  they  will  increase  it  considera- 
bly. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  injured  by  their  use ;  and  that  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  them  will  produce  but  little  cream. 
He  had  found  them  of  use  in  fattening  beef.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  deemed  them  greatly  inferior 
to  carrots.  Carrots  he  estimated  very  highly. 
They  were  difficult  or  rather  expensive  in  culti- 
vation ;  but  if  successful,  they  amply  repaid  any 
expense  or  labor  bestowed  on  them.  They  were 
an  excellent  crop  for  horses.  He  did  not  coin- 
side  in  the  opinion,  stated  by  the  commissioner, 
of  Mr.  Merrill  of  Lee,  who  said  that  for  feeding 
horses  he  should  preler  one  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  two 
hundred  bushels  of  oats ;  yet  he  deemed  them  ex- 
cellent, and  much  the  best  root-crop  raised  among 
us.  He  had  found  it  likewise  much  easier  to  keep 
carrots  than  to  keep  ruta  baga.  Of  their  value 
for  fattening  beef  or  swine  he  had  no  knowled^. 

Mr.  Danforth  of  Pittsfield,  stated  a  case  within 
his  own  knowledge  in  which  the  raising  of  car- 
rots cost  at  the  rate  of  eisrht  cents  per  bushel. 
Other  gentleman  stated  that  they  had  been  prt>- 
duced  in  the  slate  in  large  qnantitiet  at  the  rata 
of  6^  cents  per  bushel. 
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Mr.  Abbot  of  Westford,  was  diepooed  to  value 
ruta  baga  much  higher  for  milch-cows  than  Mr. 
Brigham.  In  his  own  experience  for  the  increase 
ol'  butter,  where  he  had  tried  cows  in  successive 
weeks  upon  pumpkins  and  ruta  baga,  ihe  in- 
crease of  batter  in  the  use  of  the  latter  root  was 
as  14  to  10.  A  gentleman  of  Portsmouth,  N.  U., 
within  his  knowledge  had  compared  the  value  of 
carrots  with  potatoes  in  fattening  beef;  and  in 
this  experiment,  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  proved 
equal  to  sixty  of  carrots.  It  would  have  been 
very  instructive  if  Mr.  Abbot  could  have  given 
the  particulars  of  both  of  these  experiments  more 
fully ;  this  we  hope  he  will  do,  and  we  shall  be 
bappy  to  make  the  'N.  £.  Farmed  the  vehicle  of 
such  communications. 

Mr.  Perry  of  Bradford,  spoke  next  of  the  value 
of  roots.  In  relation  to  the  keeping  of  vegetables 
he  thought  a  good  deal  depended  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  cellar,  where  they  were 
stored,  was  dug.  It  oAen  happens,  he  sHys,  that 
ruta  baga  will  not  keep  in  the  same  cellar  in  which 
potatoes  and  carrots  may  be  kept  Of  the  value 
of  ruta  ba^  he  gave  an  illustrution  by  an  anec- 
dote in  which  he  was  a  party.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  supply  a  neighbor  of  his  with  milk. 
His  neighbor  inquired  one  time  why  the  milk 
was  not  as  good  and  as  rich  as  it  had  been. 
Now  this  inquiry  was  made  at  a  time  when  he 
had  ceased  to  give  his  cows  ruta  baga,  with 
which  before  they  had  been  liberally  supplied. 

Mr.  Buckminster  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of 
roots ;  but  seems  to  be  as  hostile  to  potatoes  as  the 
late  William  Cobbett ;  from  which  it  is  but  natu- 
ral to  infer  that  he  has  no  Irish  blood  in  him.  He 
deems  grain  crops  an  exhausting  crop,  and  pota- 
toes particularly  so.  He  thinks  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  by  which  the  milk  was  injured  in  its 
taste,  was  occasioned  by  giving  the  animals  too 
much. 

The  chairman  stated  that  within  his  experience 
it  would  be  safe  to  feed  a  bushel  per  day  to  an 
animal,  provided  they  were  kept  at  the  same  time 
oo  salt-hay. 

Mr.  Buckminster  pronounced  potatoes  a  very 
exhausting  crop,  and  the  cultivation  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  po- 
tatoes usually  raised  per  acre,  he  replied  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  and 
gave  it  as  his  belief  that  the  crop  in*Framingham 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  bushels. 

Mr.  Bruce  of  Grafton  was  disposed  to  defend 
the  potato-crop ;  and  pleasantly  remarked  that  if 
he  obtained  not  more  than  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  he  should  be  quite  disposed  to  give  them 
up.  In  his  own  cultivation  he  considered  200 
bushels  a  light  crop-— 360  bushels  a  good  crop. 
He  had  raised  564  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  was 
accostomed  to  use  40  bushels  of  whole  potatoes 
for  seed.  He  is  accustomed  to  plant  them  in 
hills.  He  said  the  crop  of  one  of  his  neighbors 
had  exceeded  700  bushels  to  the  acre.  These 
were  certainly  cogent  arguments  in  reply  to  the 
Framiogham  farmers. 

Potatoes  are  without  question  an  exhausting 
crop,  and  return  litde  to  the  land,  the  tops  amount- 
ing to  a  small  matter.  In  our  practice  they  are 
far  from  being  an  ameliorating  crop,  because 
they  are  oultivated  in  the  most  slovenly  manner ; 
they  are  in  many  cases  not  hoed  more  than  once, 
anil  the  weeds  afterward  usually  abound,  and  cov- 
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er  the  ground  with  their  seeds.  This  however  m 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  cultivator,  and  not  the 
crop.  In  neat  and  clean  husbandry  and  at  a 
yield  of  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  (and 
with  less  than  this  even  the  Fremingham  fkrmera 
ought  not  to  be  saiiefied)  they  are  a  valuable  crop ; 
and  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  furnish  a  great 
amount  of  most  nutritious  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
though  Cobbett  insists  upon  it  they  are  notblog 
but  so  much  dirt  and  water. 

Mr.  Denney  of  Westboro,  stated  that  he  had 
fed  his  cows  with  carrots  and  ruta  baga ;  and  that 
in  changing  from  carrots  to  ruta  baga  the  quality 
of  the  milk  immediately  became  deteriorate. 


EXPEBIHENT  WITH   THE  UABYLAHB  TWlM-- 

CORN. 

To  tht  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Eegtoter. 

Chericoke,  King  fViUim  Couniy^  > 
March  23d,  1839.  S 
As  I  believe  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Ma*' 
ryland  twin-corn,  is  still  a  mooted  point,  amoos 
my  brethren  of  the  com  planting  and  raising  crate 
of'^  lower  Virginia,  it  may  not  be  entirely  uninte- 
resting to  some  of  the  vocation,  that  I  should  state 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  me  last  year. 
1  have  now  been  planting  the  twin-corn  lour  years, 
procured  from  Col.  Mercsr,  of  West  River,  Ma- 
ryland, and  doubtless  the  same  corn  as  recently 
advertised  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
"  true  tree  prolific  corn."  But  with  entire  de* 
ference  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  better  judgment  in  the 
matter,  I  think  he  has  given  the  corn  a  misnomer^ 
and  misrepresented  some  of  its  characteristics ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  prolific  variety  of  corn«. 
and  it  is  very  white,  but  I  have  as  yet  disco- 
vered nothing  of  a  tree  character  about  it ;  and  it 
certainly  matures  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
earlier  in  the  tide-water  country  of  VirgipiBf  than 
the  common  corn  grown  with  us.  Like  all  other 
corn  that  I  have  heretofore  met  with,  it  is  truei 
that  it  flourishes  better,  and  produces  more,  in  rich 
land  than  poor;  but  still  my  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  it  as  well  adapted  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  produce  on  any 
land  under  similar  circumstances,  more  than  the 
usual  varieties.  Its  advantages,  as  I  think,  con- 
sists in  its  being  more  productive,  more  forward, 
less  liable  to  rot  in  the  field,  heavier  than  any  kind 
we  grow  except  the  hominy  com^  and  consequent- 
ly yieding  more  meal ;  and  certainly  one  great  ad- 
vantage it  has  over  most  other  kinds,  it  yields  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  in  shelling  flrom  the  cob. 
It  will  resist  the  weevil  too,  longer  than  most  com 
grown  with  us,  and  the  meal  and  hominy  made 
from  it,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  very  superior. 
The  stalk  being  smaller,  it  of  course  resists  the 
drought  better  than  the  larger  corn,  as  I  had 
full  proof  the  two  last  summers.  As  before  stated) 
I  have  been  growing  the  twin-corn  for  four  years, 
and  for  two  years  previous  to  the  last,  (1836,)  I 
had  planted  no  other  kind,  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  results,  but  some  friends,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  experience  I  had  great  confidence,  as 
farmers,  insisted  upon  it  that  1  was  deceiving  my* 
self,  that  it  would  not  produce  as  much  as  the 
common  corn  of  our  country,  determined  me  that 
I  would  make  a  fair  experiment  with  it,  and  one  of 
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fhe  beat  yarieties  of  the  common  corn  grown  in  my 
neighborhood,  highly  esteemed  by  the  li-tend  from 
whom  I  obtained  it,  as  well  as  others,  they  being 
confident  it  would  produce  more  than  the  twin. 
When  planting,  I  directed  my  manager,  (an  in- 
telligent, observing,  and  attentive  young  roan,) 
after  laying  ofi  a  piece  of  land  ready  for  dropping 
the  corn,  uie  rows  being  all  of  equal  length,  to 
count  the  number  of  rows,  and  plant  one  half  of 
4he  common,  and  the  other  of  twin-corn.  There 
-proved  to  be  108  rows  in  the  piece ;  he  planted  52 
rows  in  the  common,  and  51  in  the  twin,  the  dis- 
tance both  ways  the  same,  bi  feet  by  2,  all  plant- 
ed on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
culture  throughout  the  year  the  same.  The  land 
was  all  pretty  good  for  this  section,  but  that  on 
which  the  common  com  was  planted,  I  think  rath- 
er the  best  1  have  recently  measured  the  piece 
of  ground,  and  find  it  to  contain  19  and  a  fraction 
acres.  We  were  at  every  pains  in  gathering  and 
measuring  the  com,  to  avoid  any  mistake,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  common  corn  made  584  bar- 
rels, and  the  twin  99,  from  the  9^  acres  eacn.  I 
also  tried  on  another  farm  a  similar  experiment, 
and  the  result  was  fully  as  conclusive.  Some  now 
object  that  the  season  did  not  suit  the  common 
com ;  but  I  presume  it  was  equally  "  fair  for  the 
goose  as  the  gander,''  if  the  season  had  been 
more  propitious,  each,  doubtless,  would  have  made 
more.  In  consequence  of  the  stalk  being  smaller, 
many  think  that  the  twin  com  should  be  planted 
thicker  than  the  common,  but  that  I  think  a  mis- 
take, as  I  have  always  found  there  was  double  as 
many  shoots  on  a  stalk,  as  it  could  mature,  and 
that  it  always  bears  in  proportion  to  any  reasona- 
ble distance  you  may  give  it,  and  the  strength  of 
land  and  seasons ;  I  therefore,  plant  mine  general- 
ly, as  1  would  any  other  kind  of  corn,  by  giving 
distance  sufficient ;  the  ears  are  larger,  and  it  is 
the  better  enabled  to  stand  a  drought,  there  being 
always  more  shoots  than  the  stSk  can  mature, 
they  will  fill  out,  as  the  land  and  season  mav  al- 
Idw. 

As  the  twin-corn  has  become  more  acclimated, 
the  ears  have  become  larger,  and  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  quite  as  forward  as  it  was  when  I  first  got 
it;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  appears  to  retain  its 
original  character— certainly  its  fecundity. 

CoBBiir  Bbaxton. 


THB   I<iA,W    OF    GEORGIA    FOR   BNCOURAOIirG 

BILK- CULTURE. 

(PuMd  December  99, 1838.) 

¥Wh!8rea$  it  is  desirable  that  the  culture  of  Silk 
should  be  encouraged  within  the  limits  of^he 
state : 

B$  it  IhirefttrB  enaettd,  That  from  and  after  the 
|>aBsage  of  this  act,  whenever  any  person  or  per- 
sons, either  individually  or  collectively,  shall  raise 
any  silk  within  the  limits  ot  this  state,  he,  she,.or 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  state 
treasury,  a  premium  of  fif\y  cents,  for  each  and 
every  pound  of  cocoons,  so  by  him,  her,  or  them 
raised,  and  ten  cents  per  pound  on  each  pound  of 
good  silk  by  him,  her  or  them  reeled  Ibom  co- 
coons so  raised,  and  the  person  or  persons,  so 
claiming  the  premium  aforesaid,  shall  first  exhibit 
the  cocoons  raised,  and  the  silk  reeled  as  afore- 


said to  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  within 
the  county  where  the  same  shall  have  been 
raised,  and  the  eaid  justices  shall  thereupon  ex- 
amine the  person  or  persons  claiming  the  premi- 
um, as  aforesaid,  upon  his,  her,  or  their  oath  or 
legal  affirmation,  and  shall  require  the  party  so 
claiming  the  premiums  to  swear  or  affirm,  that 
the  cocoons  were  raised  in  the  state  of  Greorsiay 
aHer  the  passage  of  this  act,  that  the  premium  has 
not  before  been  claimed  by  or  paid  to,  any  other 
person,  for  said  cocoons  or  silk ;  and  in  relation  to 
all  other  facts  and  circumstances,  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  said  justice  be  connected  with  the  rais- 
ing or  reeling  of  the  same :  and  upon  such  evi- 
dence proving  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  he  shall 
thereupon  make  out  and  a  sign  a  certificate  with 
his  seal  thereunto  annexed,  wnich  certificate  shall 
be  sufficient  authority  to  his  excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  is  hereby  required  to  receive  in  his 
department  the  same,  to  whom  said  certificate 
is  granted  for  the  amonnt  of  said  premium,  as  per 
said  certificate  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  This  act  shall  be  and 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  ten  years,  from  and  afler  its  passage. 


For  Uie  Farmera*  Register. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
[Continoed  from  page  174.] 

Chap.  VII. 

GROWTH  or  THE  STEM  IN  LENGTH  AND  DI- 
AMETER. GROWTH  OF  THE  CELLULAR  SYS- 
TEM. GROWTH  OF  THE  FIBRO-YASCULAB 
SYSTEM.     THEORY  OF  DU-PBTIT-THOUARS. 

Having  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the 
stem,  at  some  length,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  we 
will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  manner  of  its 
•growth.  A  stem  attains  its  full  size  by  a  double 
growth  ;  first,  in  length,  and  second,  in  diameter. 

A  young  shoot  elongates,  not  by  its  extremity 
onl^,  but  throughout  its  whole  length.  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  of  this  in  several  ways.  If  we 
mark  a  young  ^hoot,  early  in  the  season,  at  equai 
and  known  distances,  and  then  examine  it  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week  or  two,  we  will  find,  that  as  the 
shoot  increases  in  length,  the  distance  between 
these  marks  will  increase  proportionably.  Or  we 
may  learn  the  same  thing,  by  simply  observini; 
the  distances  between  the  leaves  of  a  shoot  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  during  its  summer's  ffrowth.  At  first, 
the  nodes,  or  points  at  which  the  leaves  are  insert- 
ed into  the  stem,  are  very  near  each  other,  and  the 
leaves  almost  touch.  As  the  shoot  increases  in 
length  the  leaves  will  be  found  further  and  further 
apart,  though  still  maintaininff  the  same  relative 
distance  from  each  other  which  they  had  at  first. 
The  ffrowth  of  the  young  shoot  proceeds  in  the 
way  thus  indicated,  until  it  has  attained  its  fbll 
length  for  the  season,  ft  afierwards  undem^oea  no 
change  in  length ;  but  its  future  growth  depends 
upon  the  production  of  a  bud  upon  its  summit. 
This  bud  developes  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 
jcear's  shoot,  and  in  its  turn  produces  a  bud,  and 
m  this  way  the  stem  goes  on  increasing  in  length 
from  year  to  year. 

That  the  upward  growth  of  the  stem  takes  place 
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altogether  in  the  n^reeo  shoot  of  each  ye^r,  whilst 
the  older  portions  of  the  stem  undergo  no^change 
ID  difneosions,  is  proved  bv  the  folio  wing  fact, 
known,  I  presume,  to  all.  When  a  name  is  cut 
upon  the  bark  of  the  beech  tree  {fagua  aylvaticay^ 
the  tree  may  continue  to  grow  until  it  has  doubled 
its  original  height,  but  the  name  will  never  be 
raised  further  from  the  ground  than  the  point  at 
which  it  was  originally  cut  This  process  is  the 
name  both  in  exogens  and  endogens.  It  general- 
ly happens,  that  some  of  the  buds  fvlth  which  a 
stem  ie  furnished  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  grow, 
end  originate  branches.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  ^owth  of  these  branches  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  stem  from  which  they  sprung.  The 
only  thins^  which  seems  at  variance  with  this  ac- 
coant  of^  the  growth  of  a  stem,  is  the  absence  of 
all  branches  from  the  lower  part  of  it,  that  part 
commonly  called  the  trunk.  From  this,  some  have 
inferred,  that  the  portion  of  the  stem  which  was 
originally  included  between  the  root  and  the  low- 
est branch  formed,  which  is  generally  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  18.Jnches  in  length,  has  subsequent- 
ly expanded  into  the  trunk.  The  true  reason  why 
there  are  no  branches  on  the  trunk,  is,  not  that 
branches  were  never  formed  there,  but  that  alter 
they  were  formed,  they  have  died  and  disappear- 
ed, from  the  operation  of  causes,  which  have  been 
already  explained,  when  treating  of  the  tendency 
roanif&ted  by  stems  to  a  perlect  regularity  of 
growth. 

The  increase  of  a  stem  in  diameter  is  owing,  first 
to  the  developeroent  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
grows  in  every  direction ;  and  second,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vascular  and  itoody  tissues.  The 
horizontal  expansion  of  the  cellular  system,  is  si- 
multaneous with  its  growth  in  an  upward  direction, 
no  that  a  young  stem  increases  in  diameter  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  grows  in 
height.  To  this  cause,  the  horizontal  increase  of 
the  stem,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is 
due.  When  the  elongation  of  the  stem  has  pro- 
ceeded for  a  month  or  two,  the  formation  of  wood 
commences,  and  its  deposition,  either  in  bundles 
or  layers,  continues  during  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season.  Alf  must  have  noticed  the  in- 
creased toughness  of  a  shoot  after  it  is  a  month  or 
six  weeds  old.  This  arises  from  the  formation  of 
woody  fibre,  which  commences  about  that  time. 
As  this  fibre  is  deposited  under  the  bark,  it  must 
of  necessity  increase  the  diameter  of  the  stem ; 
and  to  its  formation,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  increase  in  that  direction,  is  owing.  Such  is 
a  general  account  of  the  growth  of  the  stem.  We 
will  now  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  particu- 
lariy. 

As  the  cellular  and  vascular  systems  of  plants 
grow  in  ways  entirely  different  from  each  other, 
we  wilt  have  to  consider  them  separately.  And 
first,  we  will  attend  to  the  growth  of  the  cellular 
system.  The  best  observations  on  this  subject  are 
tnose  of  Mirbel,  contained  in  two  highly  interest- 
ing papers  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
orScience,  during  the  years  1831-2.  The  plant 
on  which  he  made  his  observations,  was  the  mar- 
diantia polymanha;  a  plant  which  Ir  frequently  to 
be  met  witlri  in  Virginia,  growing  in  the  immediate 
neiiphborhood  of  springs.  It  has  no  regular  stem, 
and  is  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  ^reen  leather-like  leafj 
irregularly  lobed,  and  springing  up  in  wet  places 
only.    His  reasons  for  selecting  this  plant  were, 


first,  it  is  a  cellular  plant,  containing  no  vascular  or 
woody  tissue,  and  on  this  account  the  better  fitted 
for  observation,  when  the  manner  of  growth  peca* 
liar  to  the  cellular  tissue  was  to  be  ascertained. 
Second,  it  grows  easily,  requiring  nothing  bat 
common  water,  and  the  access  of  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  to  ensure  its  rapid  increase ;  and  third, 
its  seed,  or  spores,  as  they  are  termed  by  botanists, 
consist  of  a  single  cellule  each.  The  common 
puff-ball  or  snun-box,  as  it  is  perhaps  more  com- 
monly called,  {bovista  nigreacensy')  is  a  oellolar 
plant.  If  one  of  these,  when  ripe,  be  pressed  by 
the  foot,  an  exceedingly  fine  slate-colored  powder 
flies  out  from  the  opening  at  its  summit;  the  grains 
of  this  powder  are  the  seeds,  or  spores,  of  that 
plant ;  and  the  seeds  of  the  marehantiOf  are  ex- 
actly like  them,  except  in  color.  Had  the  botan- 
ist the  power  of  creating  a  plant,  lor  the  especial 
purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  growth  of 
the  cellular  system,  he  could  not  have  made  one 
better  adapted  to.  the  purposes  than  the  marehan^ 
Ha  polymorpha. 

Some  of  these  seeds  were  laid  upon  moistened 
plates  of  glass,  and  placed  in  a  warm  damp  room. 
When  examined,  alter  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
days,  a  projecting  point  was  noticed  on  each  of 
them,  which  soon  elongated  into  a  slender  tube. 
This  tube  then  swelled  out  at  its  extremity,  and 
became  a  second  cellule,  in  every  respect  like  the 
firat.  The  newly  formed  cellule  soon  emitted  a 
tube,  and  this  grew  into  a  cellule ;  and  so  the  work 
went  on.  The  plant,  at  first,  appeared  like  a  knot- 
ted  cord;  next,  it  seemed  a  shapeless  mass  of 
green  matter ;  and  finally,  became  leaf-like,  and 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  plant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mirbel,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  point  at  which  a  cellule 
shall  give  rise  to  another;  and  of  course,  a  mass  of 
cellular  tissue  may  increase  in  every  direction 
equally  well.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  cellular  system  of  a 
plant  grows  in  all  directions  at  the  same  time. 
Cellules,  in  some  instances,  produce  others  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Some  species  of  mushrooms, 
plants  com posecT  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  have 
been  known  to  grow  in  a  single  night,  from  a  mere 
point,  to  the  size  of  a  large  gourd.  In  such  a  case, 
if  the  cellules  are  of  the  medium  size,  they  must 
have  been  produced  at  the  average  rate  of 
4,000,000,000  per  hour;  a  rate  of  increase  so  rapid, 
thai  we  could  hardly  believe  it,  did  not  calculation 
show  us  that  it  must  indeed  be  true. 

Concerning  the  growth  of  the  fibro-vascular 
syjBtem,  t.  e.  the  vascular  tissue  and  woody  fibre, 
there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
botanists.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  this  matter,  have  been  made  on 
exogenous  plants ;  to  these,  therefore,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  principally  directed.  But  yet  it 
should  be  remarked,  we  can  admit  no  explanation 
which  does  not  apply  to  endogens,  as  well  as  to 
exogens.  The  origin  of  the  fibro-vascular  sys- 
tem, is  presumed  to  be  same  in  both  cases ;  and 
so  also  its  deveiopement,  except  in  the  single  par- 
ticular of  its  arrangement. 

There  are  certain  facts  respecting  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  the  wood,  which  have  been  established  by 
careful  and  ofl-repeated  experiments.  To  these 
we  will  first  attend.  The  first  of  these  Is,  that 
the  wood,  or  at  least  the  material  of  which  the 
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wood  is  formed,  is  elaborated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant,  and  sent  downward ;  and  not  in  the 
root,  and  sent  upward.  This  has  been  establish- 
ed by  such  experiments  as  the  following :  **£arly 
in  the  spring,  a  tight  ligature  was  tied  around  a 
young  branch;  and  in  ibis  condition  ihe  branch 
was  suHercd  to  remain  for  the  season.  On  ex- 
amming  it  towards  autumn,  the  part  above  the 
ligature,  was  Ibund  to  have  increased  in  size, 
whilst  that  below  had  remained  unaltered.  A 
ring  of  bark  was  removed  from  a  growing  stem  of 
a  young  tree.  When  the  wound  commenced 
healing,  the  new  woody  matter  was  Ibrmed  on  the 
upper  lip  of  the  wound,  and  not  on  the  lower." 
Second,  the  new  wood  is  produced,  either  from 
the  bark,  or  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the 
last  year,  and  not  by  that  wood.  This  was  proved 
by  Bu  Hamel  in  the  following  manuer:  Having 
carefully  introduced  plates  of  tin- foil,  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  a  growing  tree,  he  suffered  it  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  several  years.  On  cutting 
across  the  stem,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  found 
that  the  new  layers  of  wood  had  been  deposited 
on  the  outside  of  the  tin-lbil,  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  it.  Third,  the  origin  of  the  wood  is  in 
some  way  intimately  connected  with  the  action  of 
the  leaves.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  di- 
ameter of  a  stem  depends  very  much  upon  the 
number  of  leaves  which  it  bears ;  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  leaves  developed  upon  a  stem,  the 
greater  will  be  its  diameter,  and  the  more  rapid  its 
growth.  And  also,  that  the  largest  quantity  of 
wood  is  always  found  on  that  side  of  a  stem 
which  developes  roost  leaves.  But  had  we  only 
these  facts,  on  which  to  base  a  judgment,  we 
might  hesitate  which  to  consider  the  cause,  and 
which  the  efi'ect;  whether  to  believe  that  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  stem  arose  from  the  increased  num- 
ber of  leaves,  or  the  increased  number  of  leaves 
from  the  luxuriance  of  the  stem.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  determined  by  direct  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Knight  stripped  off  the  leaves 
from  the  upper  portion  of  a  young  shoot;  as 
the  consequence,  the  shoot  died  as  far  down  as  the 
leaves  were  removed,  whilst  below  that  point,  it 
Nourished.  He  aDerwards,  insulated  a  single  leaf, 
by  removing  a  ring  of  bark,  at  some  distance 
above  the  point  at  which  it  was  inserted  into  the 
«teni,  and  another  at  an  equal  distance  below  that 
poio^  In  the  course  of  the  summer b  perceptible 
increase  in  the  wood  took  place  above  the  lealj 
but  none  below  it.  In  another  instance,  he  re- 
moved a  narrow  ring  of  bark  from  the  lower  part 
of  a  growing  stem  ;  the  stem  afterwards  increased 
eensibly  in  diameter  down  to  this  ring,  but  not  at 
jili  between  the  ring  and  the  leat^  next  below  it. 
From*  these  and  similar  facts,  he  has  inierred,  that 
*Hhe  matter  of  which  the  wood  is  formed,  is  elab- 
orated in  the  leaves  and  sent  downwards."  Fourth, 
the  portion  of  wood  formed  each  year,  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of,  and  distinct  from,  that  of  every  other 
year;  and  when  once  formed,  undergoes  no  change, 
except  the  slight  change  which  takes  place  when 
it  is  converted  from  sap-wood  into  heart- wood. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  many  curious  facts  may 
be  mentioned.  On  what  are  called  '^line-trees,^' 
JQ  the  west,  certain  marks  are  made  when  the 
land  is  first  divided  ofi  into  lots.  This  is  done 
by  striking  with  an  axe,  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
bark  and  two  or  three  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
Iropd.    If  one  of  these  trees  be  examined,  say 


tw^ty  years  after  the  marks  were  made,  no 
traced  of  them  will  be  discovered  on  the  outside 
of  the  bark ;  nor,  if  we  cut  into  the  wood,  will 
we  find  any  in  the  19  outer  layers ;  whilst  we  will 
find  all  the  marks  perfect  in  the  20th  layer,  the  lay- 
er k\  which  they  were  originally  made  ;  thus  es- 
tablishing the  (act  that,  that  layer  has  remained 
unaltered  since  its  first  formation,  and  (hat  all  the 
outer  layers  have  been  formed  entirely  indepeo- 
dent  of  it.  Good,  in  his  ^fiook  of  Nature,'  states 
that  in  England,  ^^dates  of  very  remote  national 
eras,  and  the  initials  of  monarchs  who  flourished 
in  early  times,  have  been  found  stamped  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  timber."  M.  Klein  states  that 
in  the  year  1727,  a  long  series  of  letters  were  dis^ 
covered  in  th^  trunk  of  a  full  grown  beech,  near 
Dantzic.  The  letters  were  conspicuous  in  a  lay- 
er about  half  way  between  the  axis  and  the  bark 
of  the  stem,  whdst  no  traces  of  4hem  could  be 
discovered,  either  in  the  layers  within,  or  in  those 
without  it.  .  The  same  author  mentions  several 
other  feicis  of  the  same  kind«  * 'In  one  instance, 
the  image  of  a  thief  hanging  from  a  gibbet,  was 
discpvered,  in  the  limber  of  a  beech  tree,  appa- 
rently drawn  by  nature's  own  pencil.  In  another 
tree,  the  figure  of  a  crucified  man,  was  found,  in 
similar  circumstances ;  and  in  another,  a  chalice, 
with  a  sword  perpend iculariy  erect,  sustaining  a 
crown  on  its  point.  Such  marks  were  formerly 
attributed  to  miraculous  intervention,  or  regarded 
as  marvellous  sports  of  nature ;  and  on  this  ac^ 
count,  were  preserved  with  peculiar  care."  When 
rightly  understood,  they  place  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement  beyond  a  doubt. 

Bearing  these  l^ts  in  mind,  we  will  now  at- 
tempt to  decide  between  the  two  theories  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  wood,  which,  at  the  present 
day,  divide  botanists.  Only  two  theories  are  men- 
tioned ;  for  although,  in  time  past,  many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  there  are  now  but  two  which 
are  considered  at  all  probable.  One  of  these  theo* 
ries  is,  that  the  wood  is  produced  fi'om  organiza- 
ble  matter,  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  from 
them  sent  down,  through  the  liber  and  alburnum, 
and  thence  deposited  between  the  two  in  the  form 
of  new  wood  and  bark.  The  other  theory  is,  that 
the  wood  is  nothing  more  than  the  roots  of  the 
leaves,  growing  downward  from  their  bases,  just 
as  true  roots  grow  from  (he  base  of  the  stem« 
The  first  of  these  theories  is  adopted  by  Mirbel, 
and  De  Candolle ;  ihe  second  was  first  advanced 
by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  has  lately  been  very  ably 
defended  by  Prof.  Lindley. 

One  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  the  first  theory,  is  this :  "If  a  ring  of  bark  is 
removed  from  a  maple  tree,  whose  wood  is  white, 
and  its  place  carefully  supplied  by  a  ring  of  bark 
from  a  maple,  whose  wood  is  red,  the  bark  will 
adhere  to  the  old  wood,  uniting  organically  with 
it,  so  that  externally,  the  wound  will  be  scarcely 
seen.  If  the  tree  thus  treated,  be  allowed  to  grow 
for  a  year  or  two,  a  quantity  of  wood  generated 
in  the  leaves,  will  be  found  beneath  the  ring  of  the 
redwood  maple  bark.  If  it  be  but  the  roots  of 
the  budd  and  leaves  furnishing  while  woo<L  it 
should  be  white  also.  But  it  will  be  found  inai 
red  wood  will  be  formed  beneath  the  red  wood 
bark ;  therefore  this  wood  is  formed  immediately 
by  the  bark,  from  materials  sent  down  by  the 
leaves."  To  ibis,  Lindley  replies,  '*the  color  of 
young  wood  depends  entirely;  and  of  old  wood  in 
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a  great  degree,  upon  the  ceJIular  ^yetero,  and  not 
upon  the  fibro-vaecuJar  system ;"  and  according 
10  both  theories,  this  firrows  horizontaNy,  the  new 
porticos  originating  in  the  cellules  of  the  bark. 
There  is  another  fact,  which  Mirbel  has  urged 
asrainst  the  second  theory,  and  in  support  of  the 
first  "Suppose,"  says  he,  that  a  scion  ofrobinia 
inermia  has  been  grafted  lor  a  long  time,  say  30 
years,  upon  a  young  stem  of  robinia  pseudacacia, 
or  common  locust,  cut  off  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  According  to  the  theory  of  Du  Petit 
Thouars.  what  has  taken  place  during  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  sinc^  the  grafting  1 
The  leaves  of  robinia  tnenww  iiave  each  year 
sent  out  roots,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  layer 
of  wood,  have  insinuated  themselves  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark  of  the  roinnia pseudacacia,  ex- 
tending quite  to  the  earth.  Thus  the  trunk  has 
successively  acquired  thirty  layers  of  the  wood  of 
robinia  inermia,  since  they  have  been  produced 
by  the  leaves  of  thai  species  ;  and  these  layers, 
one  after  an  other,  have  been  divided  in  the  soilj 
and  spread  in  the  Ibrm  of  roots,  which  are  also 
those  of  robinia  inermis.  Now  if  we  cause  these 
roots  to  develope  buds,  and  thus  form  new  stems, 
we  should,  according  to  this  theory,  obtain  stems 
of  robinia  inermia.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
These  roots  mve  rise  to  stems  of  the  robinia  pseu- 
dacacUi ;  ana  consequently,  their  specific  organi- 
zaiion  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  spe- 
cies." To  this  objection  of  Mirbel,  an  answer  of 
the  same  kind,  as  in  the  last  case,  may  be  given, 
viz. :  that  the  roots  are  really  those  of  the  robinia 
inermis^  so  iar  as  the  fibro- vascular  system  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  that  the  specific  power  of  originating 
buds,  lies  in  the  cellular  system,  and  both  theo- 
ries regard  that  as  produced  from  the  cellular 
s}'8tem  of  the  original  stump  o{  robinia  paeuda- 
cada. 

The  great  objection  to  the  first  theory,  t.  e.  the 
theory  which  regards  the  fibro- vascular  system, 
as  organized  matter  deposited  by  the  bark,  is,  that 
it  does  not  account  for  the  growth  of  endogens, 
plants  which  have  no  regular  bark ;  or  if  we  con- 
sider the  external  covering  of  the  stem  as  the 
bark,  which  Ibrm  their  fil^us  bundles,  without 
their  having  any  connexion  with  that  bark.  As 
has  becD  before  remarked,  we  can  admit  no  ex- 
planation which  does  not  accQunt  for  the  growth 
of  endogens,  as  welt  as  exogens ;  the  separate 
portions  of  the  fibro-vaacular  system  being  pre- 
cisely similar  in  the  two  cases,  excepting  in  the 
one  particular  of  their  arrangement ;  their  origin 
and  mode  of  developement  is  presumed  to  be  the 
same. 

To  the  theory  of  Du  Petit  Thouars  nt  such 
objection  can  be  urged ;  it  accounts  tor  the  growth 
of  both  kinds  of  stem  equally  well.  And  l2ere  it 
niav  be  worth  while  to  state  this  theory,  as  modi- 
fied by  Prof.  Lindlsy,  a  little  more  at  large.  <'A 
plant,  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  is  consider- 
ed a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  capable  of  expansion, 
and  growth  in  all  directions.  When  there  is  no 
leafy  system,  growth  is  indefinite ;  and  not  car- 
ried on  in  any  particular  direction,  and  no  woody 
system  is  formed ;  but  when  leaves  are  developed, 
they  send  their  organic  fibres  down  through  the 
mass  of  cellular  substance,  and  arrange  them 
sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  power  of  the  plant.  Upen 
ihis  supposition  the  stem  of  a  woody  plant  will 


be  composed  of  two  essentially  distinct  systems ; 
the  one  cellular,  constituting  the  pith,  the  principal 
part  of  the  bark,  and  the  medullary  processes  (if 
in  an  exogen,)  and  capable  of  growth  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  other  fibro-vascular,  comprising  the 
wood  and  a  part  of  the  bark,  and  capable  of  grow- 
ing longitudinally  only."  *'The  stem  of  a  tree 
has  been  quaintly,  though  not  inaptly,  compared 
to  a  piece  of  cloth ;  the  cellular  system  represent- 
ing the  woof,  and  the  fibro-vascular  system  the 
warp."  The  observation  which  seems  first  to 
have  suggested  this  theory  to  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
was  his  noticing  in  Che  case  of  the  dracenoy  (a 
plant  used  for  forming  hedges,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  he  then  residedj  the  manner  in 
which  a  bud  vegetated  upon  a  stem  otherwise 
dead,  a  thing  which  fi'equently  happened,  the  bud 
having  no  longer  a  series  of  vital  systems,  with 
which  it  might  combine,  sent  out  undoubted  roots 
beneath  the  bark,  instead  of  the  woody  fibres, 
which  it  would  have  emitted  udder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. And  also,  that  in  cases,  when  the 
wood  had  died,  the  living  buds  formed  a  sort  of  en- 
tangled sheath  of  roots,  by  the  fibrous  matter 
which  they  sent  down. 

In  support  of  this  theory^  Professor  Lindlev 
urges  the  following  facts,  "if  you  take  the  branch 
of  a  lilac  (^sffringa  vulgaris)  when  it  is  just 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  while  the  bark  will  freely 
separate  from  the  wood,  and  peel  it,  you  will  find 
ridges  of  tubes,  passing  down  from  each  leaf^ 
turning  aside  at  every  little  obstacle,  re-uniting 
after  the  ot>stacle  is  passed,  and  together  forming 
a  firm  fibrous  case  to  the  subjacent  wood  of  the 
previous  year.  In  other  plants,  the  fibres  may  be 
traced  in  like  manner  from  the  leaves;  but  instead 
of  running  parallel  with  each  other,  they  cross  each 
other  diagonally,  and  form  a  sort  of  lozenge  work. 
This  is  wholly  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  wood  is  deposited  by  the  bark;  but  it  is 
clearly  intelligable,  if  the  wood' is  regarded  as  an 
organic  emanaiion  from  the  leaves.,  Again,  in 
endogens,  t!he  woody  fibres  may  be  distinctly 
traced  into  the  leaves,  from  which  it  is  plain  that 
they  originate ;  and  in  this  case  at  least,  it  is  man- 
ifest, that  the  woody  bundles,  cannot  be  organized 
matter,  deposited  by  the  bark ;  for  they  are  in  the 
centre,  whilst  the  bark  is  at  the  circumference." 
In  addition  to  this,  we  may  mention  the  face,  that 
when  plants  are  propagated  by  means  of  slips, 
the  new  roots  always  protrude  from  between  the 
outer  layer  of  wood  and  the  bark,  which  is  just 


the  situation  from  which  they  should  grow,  if  this 
theory  be  the  correct  one.  Dn  Petit  Thouars  at- 
tributes to  leaves  and  buds,  a  power  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  seed,  of  sending  a  stem  in  one 
direction,  and  a  root  in  another.  The  root  of  the 
leaf)  however,  difiers  from  that  of  a  seed,  in  being 
intended  to  grow  in  the  trunk  of  the  plant  produc- 
ing it,  and  not  in  the  earth.  This  theory  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  bud  or  grafl  is  enabled  to  live, 
and  incorporate  itself  with  the  stem  of  another 
plant.  In  inserting  a  grail  or  bud  into  the  stem 
of  a  plant,  we  are  placing  it  in  as  proper  a  situa- 
tion for  it  to  grow,  as  we  are  a  seed  when  we 
place  it  in  the  earth.  It  will  also  show  us  the  rea- 
son on  which  certain  practical  rules  to  be  observed 
in  grafting  and  budding,  are  founded.  One  of 
these  rules  is,  that  we  must  make  the  t>ark  of  the 
graft  and  that  of  the  stock,  coincide  exactly  with 
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each  other;  and  if  the  barks  are  of  different 
thicknesses,  the  inner  surfaces,  and  not  the  outer 
dust  coincide.  This  is  evidently  necessary,  in  or- 
der that  the  "leaf-roots"  growing  down  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  graf\,  may  enter  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  stock.  Ano- 
ther rule  is,  that  both  in  budding  and  grading,  we 
must  place  the  bud  or  grail  upon  a  stock  which 
has  a  bark  similar  to  its  own,  and  upon  no  other. 
By  a  similar  bark,  we  mean  one  which  has  the 
fibres  of  its  fibro-vascular  system  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  If  these  fibres  lie  parallel  in  the  bark 
of  one,  they  must  lie  parallel  in  the  bark  of  the 
other ;  if  thev  cross  each  other  in  one,  they  must 
cross  each  other  in  the  other  also.  Thus,  we  may 
graft  a  pear  upon  an  apple  stock,  or  an  apple  upon 
a  pear  stock ;  but  neither  of  them  upon  a  peach 
•tock.  We  may  bud  a  peach  upon  a  plum,  or  a 
plum  upon  a  peach ;  but  neither  of  them  upon  an 
apple*  If  we  graft  a  shoot,  the  fibres  of  whose 
bark  lie  parallel  to  each  other  npon  a  stock  the 
fibres  of  whose  bark  cross  each  other,  the  fibres 
4>f  the  former  in  growing  down  among  those  of 
the  latter,  become  entangled  and  cannot  proceed 
far.  Another  rule  is,  to  graft  or  bud  before  the 
leaves  have  put  ibrth«  The  reason  for  this  rule  is, 
that  then  the  roots  fVom  the  new  leaves  have 
not  as  yet  put, forth,  and  of  coune  are  not  in* 
jured. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  by  which  this  theory 
is  supported;  and  such  are'some  of  the  applica- 
tions which  may  be  made  of  it,  for  the  purpose  oi' 
explaining  phenomena  presented  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ar- 
guments in  its  favor,  ai^e  not  so  convincing  as  could 
be  desired ;  and  moreover  that  there  are  some  ob- 
jections to  it,  which  do  not  admit  of  so  satisfKcto- 
^y  an  explanation,  as  those  already  mentioned. 
»One  9f  these,  and  the  most  weighty  one  too,  is, 
.  that  when  a  deep  cut  is  made  into  one  side  of  a 
.^tree,  the  leaves  which  are  perpendicularly  above 
it,  do  not  always,  or  even  generally,  die.    Nor  if 
jailer  the  leaves  are  faijriy  formed,  each  one  has  its 
own  proper  root,  extending  down  into  the  ground, 
we  must  of  necessity,  in  cutting  into  the  tree,  cut 
off  the  roots  of  many  of  them ;  and  their  life 
'should  be  destroyed  as  the  consequence.    The 
,only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that 
although  in  ordinary  circumstances,  each  leaf  is 
sustained  by  its  own  roots  or  fibres,  yet,  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  it  may  derive  its  nourish- 
.ment  from  the  soil,  through  the  intervention  of 
those  of  other  leaves.    Or,  carrying  out  the  figure 
which  Du  Petit  Thenars  has  uMd,  in  calling  a 
tree  a  community  of  leaves,  although  each  leaf, 
while  hale  and  sound,  must  labor  for  its  own  sub- 
sistence, yet  when  injured  or  disabled  in  any 
way,  it  is  supported  by  a  tax  levied  upon  its  neigh- 
bors. 

This  theory,  If  we  adopt  it,  will  present  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  to  us  in  a  light  very  different 
from  that  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing it  We  can  no  longer  look  upon  a  tree  as  an 
Individual  in  that  kingdom ;  so  far  is  it  from  being 
such,  that  h  is  in  fact,  a  vast  collection  of  indivi- 
duals,  all  united  under  one  common  cover,  and  for 
one  common  purpose.  Each  generation  of  leaves, 
borne  up  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  preeeding  it, 
is  raisea  into  the  air,  and  better  fitted  for  perform- 
ing its  vital  functions.  This  subject  is  one  which, 
among  botanists,  is  exoiting  a  good  deal  of  inter- 


est at  the  present  time.  Ic  is  always  pleasant,  and 
generaiiy  profitable,  to  know  what  are  the  current 
subjects  of  investigation ;  even  though  but  little 
is,  as  ^et,  known  respecting  them ;  to  see  in  what 
direction  mankind  are  pushing  their  discoveries, 
even  though  they  have,  as  yet,  proceeded  but  a  lit* 
lie  way.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  oceu  pying 
so  much  space  as  i  have,  with  a  discusaion  of 
these  theories. 


Chap.  Vlil. 

LBAYEB.  THEIR  GENERAL  STRUCTURE.  AR- 
RAirGBMENT  OF  THE  CELLULAR  ARD  FI- 
BRO-VASCULAR SYSTEMS  IN  THE  LEAF.  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  LEAF.  DISPOSITION  OF  LEAVES 
ON  THE  STEM.      FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

The  third,  and  last,  of  the  organs  of  vegetation, 
are  the  leaves.  In  examining  this  class  of  organs, 
the  same  order  wiJi  be  preserved,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  root  and  stem ;  attending,  first,  to  their  exter- 
nal forms  and  internal  structure,  and  then  to  their 
uses  and  manner  of  growth. 

The  leaf)  like  the  root  and  stem,  consists  of  a 
cellular  and  of  a  fibro-vascular  system,  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other ;  the  latter,  forming  what 
has  been  termed  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf;  the  other, 
like  the  flesh  in  the  human  body,  lying  upon  this 
skeleton,  and  filling  up  its  interstices.  The  fibro- 
vascular  system,  composes  what  are  called  the 
veins,  and  sometimes,  though  very  improperly, 
the  nerves,  of  the  leaf.  The  cellular  system  forms 
the  fleshy  part,  or,  as  the  botanists  call  it,  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  leafl  The  tubular  vessels,  and 
woody  fibre,  enter  the  leaf  at  its  extremity  near- 
est the  stem,  technically  called  its  base,  in  a  few 
distinct  bundles ;  but  soon  af\er,  these  bundles  di- 
vide and  sub-divide,  until  at  length,  not  more  than 
two  vessels  are  lefl  together ;  one  for  conveying 
the  sap,  in  its  crude  state,  out  from  the  stem ;  the 
other  for  returning  it  to  the  stem,  after  it  has  un- 
dergone certain  changes  in  the  leaves. 

Leaves  are  arrang^  in  classes  by  botanists,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  fibro-vascular 
system  is  disposed  throughout  the  parenchyma. 
The  principal  of  these  classes  are,  1st,  that  in 
which  the  bundles  of  fibres,  aAer  entering  toge- 
ther, at  the  base  of  the  leaf)  diverge,  and  their  sub- 
divisions in  no  instance  cross  each  other.  Of  this 
class  the  leaves  of  the  red  maple  (acer  rubrum) 
afford  an  example.  Such  leaves  are  said  to  be 
radiant-veined;  and  sometimes,  fork-veined.  2d., 
that  in  which  the  primary  veins  diverge  from  the 
main  vein,  or  mid-rib,  like  the  plumes  ofa  feather. 
Of  this  structure,  the  leaves  of  the  cbesnut  and 
chinquapin  (  oostonsa  vuca  and  jnamia  )  are  in- 
stances. Such  leaves  are  oailed  feather- veined 
leaves.  3d,  that  in  which  the  several  veins  pro- 
ceed without  branching^  from  their  origin  at  the 
base  to  their  termination  at  the  apex  of  the  lea/I 
The  veins,  in  such  leaves,  are  connected  by  minute 
veinlets,^assing  at  right  angles  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  leaves  of  grasses  belong  to  this  dass. 
Such  leaves  are  called  parallel  veined  leavesi  On 
examination,  it  will  ne  found  that  almost  all 
leaves  have  their  fibro-vascular  svstem  arranged 
in  one  of  these  three  ways;  and  further,  that  the 
vast  variety  of  form  which  we  notice  in   the 
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leaves  of  different  plants,  arises  from  the  more 
or  less  abundant  deveiopement  of  the  cellular 
system. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  plain,  <*we  may 
conceive  of  a  leaf,  as  formed  by  the  protrusion  ol' 
a  portion  of  the  medullary  sheath  or  an  exoflen, 
or  of  one  or  more  of  the  vascular  bundles  or  an 
endogen,  into  the  bark;  which,  at  this  early  period, 
consists  wholly  of  celluTar  tissure,  invested  by  a 
cuticle.  The  continued  extension  of*  the  fibrous 
portion  pushes  outwards  the  fold  of  soA  bark  in 
which  it  has  insinuated  itself;  and  at  length  the 
fibres  diverge  from  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  carrying  the  eellularsystem  with  them, 
produce  the  flat  and  dilated  figure  of  the  leafl" — 
This,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  not  ad- 
vanced as  a  true  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  leaf  is  fbrmed ;  but  only  as  something  which  we 
may  suppose  to  bi  true,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
out  the  analogy  existing  between  leaves,  which 
at  first  sight  would  appear  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

Adopting  this  supposition,  let  us  see  how  each 
leaf  would  be  formed.  We  will  commence  with 
radiate- veined  leaves.  If  the  parenchyma  is  abun- 
dant, so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces  between  the 
veins,  we  have  a  rounded  lea(  as  in  the  ranuncu- 
lu9  aboriivw.  Where  the  parenchyrioa  is  less 
abundant,  we  have  a  leaf,  still  rounded  in  its  gen- 
eral shape,  but  lobed  or  toothed  aloni?  its  margin ; 
as  in  the  ranuncultu  recurvatus.  Where  the  pa- 
renchyma is  still  less  abundant,  these  indentations 
will  extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  thus 
the  palmate,  or  hand-shaped  form  of  that  organ, 
will  be  produced,  as  in  the  ranitnadu8  ieUratus. 
Where  the  parenchyma,  is  only  sufficient  to  form 
a  covering  for  the  veins  and  sub- veins,  we  have 
the  multind  or- many-parted  form  of  the  leaf;  as 
in  the  ranuncuhks  flumatali$.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion as  the  one  adopted,  is  not  entirely  gratui- 
lov8,  for  in  many  genera  of  plants,  as  in  that  of 
the  ranuncuhUf  or  butter-cup,  from  which  the 
above  instances  are  taken,  we  notice  all  the  inter- 
mediate forms,  between  an  entire  and  a  dissected 
leaf;  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  series  is  of\en  pre- 
sented by  the  leaves  of  a  single  plant. 

If  we  take  the  feather-veined  leaf,  and  conceive 
the  parenchyma  to  be  so  abundant,  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  spaces  between  the  veins,  we  shall  have  an 
entire  lance-shaped  leaf,  as  in  the  peach, >  (amyg- 
daluM  peniea,^  If  the  parenchyma  is  less  abun- 
dant, we  shall  have  a  lobed  or  toothed  lanoe-shap- 
ed  leaf,  as  in  the  scrub-oak,  (quercua  eattsbaeij) 
or  in  the  beech,  (fagus  syUjattea.}  If  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  sufficiently  abundant,  and  so  arran- 
ged, as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  secon- 
dary divisions  of  the  vascular  system,  but  not  those 
between  the  primary,  we  have  a  compound  leaf, 
in  which  the  several  leafets  are  arranged  in  lines, 
on  both  sides  of  the  mid-rib,  as  in  the  yellow  lo- 
cust, (robinia  pseudacacia.)  If  we  conceive  the 
interstices  between  the  tertiary  divisions  of  the 
vascular  system  to  be  filled  with  parench}rma, 
whilst  those  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
divisions  are  not,  we  have  the  decompound  leaf, 
such  as  that  of  the  honey-locust  {gUditshia  tria- 
conMos.)  Again,  if  we  take  a  parallel-veined 
leaf^  and  conceive  all  the  interBtitial  spaces  be- 
tween its  veins  to  be  filled  up  with  parenchyma, 
we  shall  have  the  linear  leaf,  like  thope  of  frmpes. 
If  we  conceive  each  vein  to  have  only  fiufficicnt 


parenchyma  to  cover  it,  we  shall  have  a  leaf  like 
that  of  the  pitch  pine  (fnnus  rigida.^ 

Without  pursuing  this  examination  further,  we 
will  notice,  that  in  every  variety  of  leaf  there  is 
some  part  of  the  vascular  system  in  contact  whh 
every  part  of  the  cellular  system.  The  peculiar 
office  of  the  first,  is  believed  to  be,  that  of  convey- 
ing liquids  to  and  from  the  latter ;  whilst  the  office 
of  the  latter  is  to  elaborate  the  sap.  ^The  whole 
leaf  may  be  compared  to  a  manufacturing  town ; 
the  veins  being  the  streets,  through  which  the  raw 
materials  are  brought  in,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  carried  out ;  whilst  the  rows  of  cellules  are 
the  shops,  in  which  the  manufacture  is  effected. 
Such  is  the  arrangement,  that  there  is  no  street, 
which  has  not  its  row  of  shops,  and  no  row  of 
shops  which  have  not  their  street. 

If  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  the  leaf 
more  minutely,  we  will  discover  in  every  part  of 
it,  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the  same  end.    The 
process  termed  elaboration,  consists  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  crude  sap  into  the  different  proximate 
principles,  or  ^'compound  elements,"  of  plants ; 
such  as  sugar,  resin,  &c.    This  process,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  is  believed  to  be  princi- 
pal iy  performed  in  the  leaves.    To  its  performance, 
the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  absorption  of  gas- 
eous matter  from  the  atmosphere,  appear  to  be  in- 
dispensibly  necessary.    If  with  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, we  examine  a  cross  section  of  an  appit 
leaf)  we  will  notice,  along  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces,  a  thin  transparertt  membrane ;  this  is  the 
cuticle,  and  envelopes  the  whole  leaf.    Immedi- 
ately below  this,  there  are  three  or  four  strata  of 
spheroidal  cellules,  closely  packed  together,  and  so. 
placed  as  to  have  their  greatest  diameter  perpen-- 
dicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leafl    Below  these, 
and  nex^  the  lower  surface,  we  will  see  three  or- 
four  more  strata  of  cellules,  very  irregularly  placed,, 
and  very  loosely  packed  together.    The  upper' 
part  of  the  leaf  has  a  compact  strucfure ;  the  low-- 
er,  a  cavernous  one.    And  hence,  m  parr,  arises ^ 
the  deeper  color  of  the  upper  surface.    When  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  upper  surface - 
only  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the ' 
sun,  we  will  see,  in  the  more  compact  arrange-- 
ment  of  its  cellules,  a  provision  to  prevent  a  too/ 
rapid  evaporation  of  its  liquids. 

The  cuticle,  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of 
the  apple  lea^  is  nearlv  entire  throughout ;  whilst 
that  which  covers  the  lower  surface  is  pierced  with« 
numerous  holes.    Through  these  openings^  ^9^ 
gaseous  matter  riecessary  Tor  the  sustenance  of  tlfe ' 
plant,  is  absorbed  ;  hence  they  have  received  the  * 
name  of  breathing  pores.    In  cpnsequence  of  its  ^ 
cavernous  structure,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf^  • 
presents  a  much  larcrer  cellular  surface  to  operate 
upon  the  air,  than  tne  upper.    In  aquatic  plants, 
whose  leaves  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  of  course  have  their  under  surfaces  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  atmosphere,fthe  • 
structure  of  the  leaf  is  reversed.    The  breathing 
pores  are  all  on  the  upper  side.    In  grapes  and 
other  similar  plants,  whose  leaves  grow  in  a  near- 
ly perpendicular  direction,  thus  exposing  both  sur- 
faces alike,  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  theatmos- 
phere,  the  breathing»pores  are  about  as  numerous 
on  one  pide  as  on  the  other.    That  such  is  the 
fact,  will  be  evident,  from  the  following  statement 
of  their  number,  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  re- 
spectlrcly,  of  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  as  given- 
by  Prof.  Liodley : 
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la  one  square  inch  of  the                   upper  aurftce ;  under  do. 

Hydrangea  quercifolia,  (hydrangea,)     none.  160,000 

Feonia,  (peony,)                                        "  13,790 

Pyrus,  (pear,)                                            "  24,000 
Iiypericum   grandifloni,  (St.  John's 

wort,)                                                      •'  47,800 

Arum  dracontium,  (water  turnip,)           800  16,320 

Alismaplantago,  (water  plantain,)       12,000  6,000 

Iris  germanica,  (blue  iris,)                    11,672  11,672 

Dianthus  cariophylius,  (June  pink,)    38,600  38,600 

Tradescantia,  (spider  wort,)                   2,000  2,000 

The  leaves  oi'  the  four  first  mentioned  of  these 
plants,  grow  like  those  of  the  apple ;  those  oi'  the 
next  two,  lie  partly  upon  the  water;  whilst  those 
of  the  last  three,  grow  like  those  of  grapes. 

In  the  arrangement  of*  the  fibro-vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  leaf,  we  may  notice  an  adaptation  to 
the  same  end,  as  in  the  cellular.  The  vascular 
system,  which  pierces  the  parenchyma  in  every 
direction,  consists  of  ducts  and  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  woody  fibre.  The  use  of  the  fibre  is 
evidently  to  give  strength  and  support  lo  the 
parenchyma,  and  protection  to  the  tubular  vessels. 
The  bundles  are  largest  as  they  enter  the  leaf*,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  size,  towards  tt»e  extremity 
of  their  ramifications,  till  they  aho^tber  lose 
themselves  in  the  parenchyma. '  In  this  we  notice 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  circulating  sys- 
tem in  animals.  But  are  there  separate  sets  of 
vessels  for  conveying  the  sap  outwards,  and  for  re- 
turning it  again  to  the  trunk?  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  there  is  believed  to  be.  Not  that  we 
are  able  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  actual  exami- 
nation; for  to  the  eye,  even  when  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  microscopes,  the  smaller  veins 
seem  to  be  altogether  single.  But  then  "it  is  well 
known,  that  when  a  leaf  has  been  macerated  till 
the  parenchyma  is  quite  decayed,  the  veins  will 
separate  into  an  upper  and  lower  stratum,  so  neat- 
ly and  regularly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
their  having  originally  consisted  of  two  distinct 
systems,  the  one  placed  above  the  other.  As  the 
sap  is  propelled  from  the  wood  into  the  leaf  in  a 
crude  slate^  and  returned  into  the  bark  in  an  ela- 
borated state,  and  as  the  veins  are  evidently  con- 
nected with  both  the  wood  and  the  bark,  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  the  upper  of  these  layers  is  for  the 
outward  fiow  of  the  crude  sap,  and  the  lower  lay- 
er for  the  backward  flow  o^  the  elaborated  sap." 
As  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the 
food  of  plants,  again  to  recur  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  tlie  leafj  we  will  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

Leaves  in  their  position  on  the  stem,  alwa3rs  ob- 
serve some  particular  order  of  arrangement ;  and 
this  order  is  uniform  in  the  same  species.  The 
most  common  orders  of  arrangement  are,  that  in 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately  ;  and  that 
in  which  they  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other. 
Respecting  the  first  mode  of  arrangement,  we 
may  notice,  that  the  leaves  are  seldom  placed  one 
above  another,  on  exactly  opposite  points  of  the 
stem  ;  but  usually  the  second  leaf  is  a  little.to  the 
right  or  leA  of  the  point  directly  opposite  the  first ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  third,  a  little  lo  the  right  or 
left  of  the  point  directly  opposite  to  the  second  ;  so 
that  tracing  along  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  a 
branch,  we  describe  a  simple  spiral.  When  the 
leaves  are  quite  close,  the  spkal  arrangement  is 
very  evident;  when  widely  scattered  it  is  less  so, 
hut  yet  may  be  discovered  by  close  examination. 
In  the  apple  tree  the  spire  consists  of  five  leaves; 
Che  sixth  (brms  the  commencement  of  a  second  se- 


ries, and  is  placed  directly  above  the  first.  This  is 
the  most  common  number  in  the  spirals  of  alter- 
nate leaves.  "The  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves 
is  a  beautiful  provision  for  securing  the  symmetry 
of  the  branches ;  the  wood  being  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  leaves;  if  these  were  not  placed  in 
regular  order  over  every  part  of  the  circumference, 
more  wood  would  be  deposited  on  some  sides  of 
the  stem  than  on  others.  So  when  the  spire  is  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  state,  that  of  two  leaves,  or 
in  other  words,  when  the  leaves  are  alternate,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  stem  is  usually 
two-edged,  or  flattened  from  this  very  cause.  In 
opposiie-Ieaved  plants,  the  pairs  are  placed  in  an 
alternate  manner  with  respMSCt  to  each  other,  that 
is,  the  second  pair  is  at  right-angles  with  the  first, 
the  third  pair  exactly  over  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
over  the  second.  It  results  from  this  disposition, 
that  the  stems  of  opposite-leaved  plants,  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  four-sided,  instead  of  being 
cylyndrical,  as  in  alternate  leaved  plants.'* 

During  that  continual  elevation  of  the  sap  of 
plants,  which  takes  place  in  the  cellules  of  the 
leaf|  these  is  always  more  or  less  solid  extraneous 
matter  lefl  behind.  In  the  structure  of  the  leaf; 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  getting  rid  of  this. 
It  of  course  accumulates  in  the  cellules,  clogs  their 
vital  action,  and  renders  them  stifl*  and  hai3.  By 
the  close  of  summer,  the  cellules  become  so  much 
clogged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  further  performance 
of  their  functions.  In  the  fall  of  the  leaf)  we  see 
a  wise  provision  of  nature,  for  getting  rid  of  such 
portions  of  the  vegetable  structure,  as  are  no  lon- 
ger fit  to  fill  their  place  in  the  economy  of  vegeta- 
ble life.  Hoary  headed  winter  removes  the  worn 
out  machinery,  to  make  place  for  a  new  set,  which 
the  hand  of  spring  shall  supply.  But  how  is  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  brought  about?  It  is  generally  said 
to  be  caused  by  its  death.  If  this  be  the  fact,  v^hy 
is  it,  that  when  a  tree  is  killed  during  the  summer, 
by  lightning  or  some  other  violent  means,the  leaves 
instead  of  falling,  remain  attached  to  the  stem  un- 
til they  actually  rot  ofl?  The  true  explanation  of 
the  matter  appears  to  be  this.  When  the  leaf  and 
the  stem  are  both  growing,  and  in  a  healthy  state, 
the  base  of  the  leai'  and  the  branch  which  bears  it, 
increase  at  the  same  rate,  and  there  is  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other.  But 
when  at  length  the  full  grown  leaf  looses  its  vigor, 
by  the  deposition  of  extraneous  matter  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  thus  becomes  ri^d  and  unyielding, 
its  base  can  no  longer  adopt  itself  to  the  growing 
stem.  This  happens  at  just  the  time  at  which  the 
stem  is  growing  most  rapidly,  from  the  deposition 
of  wood  beneath  its  bark.  In  this  way,  the  union 
of  the  leaf  with  the  stem  is  weakened,  the  con- 
necting vessels  are  broken  off,  and  so  soon  as  the 
frost  of  autumn  has  finished  the  work,  it  is  ready 
to  fall  before  the  first  blast.  This  explanation  ac- 
counts for  the  eariy  fall  of  the  lower  leaves  of  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  for  the  fall  of  the  old  leaves 
of  ever-greens,  at  the  time  when  the  wood  of  the 
ensueing  summer  is  being  deposited.  It  also  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  the  leaves  of  endo^ens,  a 
class  of  stems  which  admit  of  no  increase  of  diam- 
eter af)er  they  are  once  fairly  formed,  do  not  fall, 
but  simply  perish  and  decay  "upon  the  stem,  as  is 
witnessed  in  the  leaves  of  corn  and  all  grasses. 

Leaves  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their 
size ;  some  being  nothing  more  than  mi  mite  scales, 
in  which  you  can  hardly  detect  a  distinct  organi- 
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zafion,  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope ;  and  others 
SO  Jeet  in  circumference^  "The  leaves  of*  the  bu- 
joor  palm  of  India  (oorypha  elata,)  o(len  measure 
90  feet  in  cii^um(erence|  and  have  a  stalk  to  sup- 
port them  Id  feet  long;  so  that  if  placed  on  the 
irround,  one  of  these  enormous  leaves  would  be 
four  times  as  high  us  a  tall  man.  There  is  no  ma- 
chine ofhuman  invention,  however  extensive  and 
complicated,  which  can  for  a  moment  be  compar- 
er!, with  such  a  natural  apparatus  as  this  fOr  won- 
derfully elaborate  mechanism^  Its  digesting  cells 
are  infinitely  mord  numerous  than  all  the  houses  of 
London  and  its  environs  $  and  all  the  streets,  alleys 
and  passages  of  that  huge  metropolis^  shrink  into 
insignificance,  when  contrasted  with  the  myriad 
ramifications  of  the  veins  of  such  a  Icafl^' 

(To  be  continued.) 


&SMARK8  ONTHB  IMPROVIBHENT  OF  1.AND)  BY 
LIMK,  &C.      CULTIVATIOSi  OF  CORN* 

^o  ihe  )S4itor  ef  the  FBrnien'  Begister. 

I^S-edericksburgy  j^pril  Ind,  1839. 

Your  April  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register  has 
been  read  with  pleasure,  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
valuable  article  of  Commodore  Jones.  This  gave 
me  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  was  an  example  in 
proof  of  a  fact  which  I  had  stated  in  an  account 
current  in  the  first  No.  of  this  volume  of  your  work. 
In  the  name  of  Stafford,  and  the  environs  of  Fre- 
dericksburg, I  thank  Com.  Jones;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  his  example  may  be  profitably  followed  ;  not 
only  by  those  lioldersof  poor  land  1  take  ihe  li- 
berty of  representing  in  Stafford,  troin  my  pro-emi- 
hence  as  the  owner  of  the  poorest ;  but  by  nil  in 
the  poor  old  state  of  Virginia.  I  have  been  lor 
isome  time  gathering  leaves,  turf^  and  mould,  from 
the  woods  and  fence  rows,  on  a  piece  of  land  des- 
tined for  a  truck  patch.  This  vegetable  matter, 
atier  being  scattered,  I  intend  to  lime  with  uboui 
70  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  plaster  with  at  least 
one,  before  turning  in.  I  hope  to  make  something 
from  it  this  year,  but  shall  cakulate  on  a  fine  re- 
turn next  year,  when  all  will  have  decomposed 
and  become  mixe4l  with  the  soil.  The  result  of 
this  application  I  will  acquaint  your  readers  with 
in  December,  if  I  am  then  ia  the  land  of  the  living. 

In  corroboration  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Newton, 
and  in  direct  contradi'ion  of  the  statement  he  re- 
futes, f  can  siy,  that  in  1830,  I  limed  16|  acres  of 
land  with  100  hogsheads  of  shells,  well  burned, 
and  applied  according  lo  the  directions  of  F.  Lew- 
is, esq.  of  Weyokc— scattering  the  lime  on  the 
land  after  it  wafi  ploughed,  and  harrowing  it  both 
ways,  the  better  to  mix  it.  The  crop  of  corn  im- 
mediately following  the  applicaiion,  was  much  bet- 
ter than  on  the  adjoining  lands,  and  all  crops  have 
continued  to  improve  on  it  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  land  is  of  a  darker  and  richer  color,  and  is  in 
every  respect  improved  by  the  application  of  the 
lime.  What  will  become  of  our  marl  if  shell-lime 
is  not  valuable!  1  may  state  here,  however,  that 
I  have  invariably  seen  much  greater  eflects,  from 
the  application  of  eocene  marl,  than  Irom  the  ex- 
periment with  lime  spoken  of  above.  Indeed,  I 
have  witnessed  eflecu  from  this  invaluable  sub- 
stance truly  magical ;  and  t  hope  to  see  the  whole 
tide-water  disinct  o(^  Virginia  blossom  as  a  rose^ 
under  its  application,  and  your  auspices* 

This  substance  rests  in  a  great  quantity,  entirely 
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undisturbed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock, 
while  gold  mines  are  sunk  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, are  engaged  in  counting  multicaulis  or  bass 
buas,  as  the  case  may  be. 

From  my  experience  in  cultivating  corn,  on  the 
light  and  truly  corn  lands  in  the  tide- water  district 
of  Virginia,  the  culture  so  successfully  pursued  by 
Major  Sieger  of  Amelia,  would  not  answer  with 
them,  unless  where  the  land  was  extremely  rich, 
so  as  to  force  the  corn  forward  faster  than  the 
grass.  On  land  making  from  four  to  five  barrels 
per  acre,  1  have  invariably  found  it  necessary  to 
use  cultivators,  ekimmens,  or  hoes,  and  more  fre- 
quent  ploughings,  in  order  to  keep  under  the  grass 
until  harvest ;  directly  after  which,  it  is  generally 
the  custom  to  run  over  the  corn  lightly  for  the  last 
time.  1  would  recommend  (he  mode  of  culture 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hill  in  the  third  No.  of  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Register,  as  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  Major  Steger,  as  mentioned  in  the  same 
number  by  Wm.  U.  Harrison  of  Amelia,  on  all 
such  lands  as  are  usually  found  on  our  tide- water 
rivers.  Very  rich  land,  in  good  tilth,  will  make 
corn  whh  almost  no  working  at  all;  but  inferior  land^ 
to  make  a  ^ood  crop  and  a  saving  crop,  requires 
judicious  nursing.  My  experience  in  the, Mary- 
land  corn,  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mr»  H. 
It  will  make  more  on  rich  land ;  on  thin  land  it  is 
very  inferior  to  the  more  common  productive  sorts 
of  corn  in  general  use. 

This  hasty  scrawl  is  really  so  unconnected  and 
desultory,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it — whether  to  put  it  in  the  fire  or  trouble  you 
with  it ;  "in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,"  however. 
I  will  ffive  you  some  further  statements,  and  then 
let  its  fate  be  decided  by  yourself,  hoping  that  you 
will  not  occupy  valuable  room  in  your  paper  with 
such  stuff,  unless  you  really  deem  it  of  some  value. 

Let  mc  recommend  root-cuiturc  to  all  my  broth- 
er flirmers.  1  have  never  had  to  regret  any  labor 
bestowed  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  but  have 
always  reaped  a  full  reward  for  it.  More  especi- 
ally, let  me  recommend  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
as  a  very  valuable  root  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  and 
cows,  especially  if  well  steamedTor  boiled  with  a 
little  mixiuro  of  grain  or  meal  of  some  sort.  It  is 
valuable  trectiuse  very  productive;  because  very 
easy  to  cultivate;  because  sure  to  yield  a  crop  in 
all  seasons ;  because  easily  harvested,  and  because 
eaten  greedily  by  swine  and  neat  cuttle,  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  both. 

In  connection  with  a  steamer,  let  me  recommend 
two  implements,  by  no  means  in  general  use. 
Greenes  straw-cutter,  the  very  best  machine  1  ever 
saw  for  cutting  hay,  straw  or  fodder ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish malt-mill.  1  got  one  some  years  ago  from 
Thomas  A.  Rupt,  of  Ri(  limond,  and  find  it  inval- 
uable for  chopping  corn,  peas,  rye,  &c.  into  a  fine 
small  hominy  lor  feeding.  It  will  make  good  meal) 
but  then  the  labor  is  considerable;  but  one  good 
hand  will  griml  a  quantity  of  fine  hominy,  or  chop) 
in  a  short  time  and  with  ease.  Ii  is  valuable  any 
where,  but  oh  a  large  farm  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trash  com,  wheat,  peas,  rye,  &c.  and  at  a 
place  inconvenient  to  a  mill,  it  is  particularly  so* 
The  cost  of  each  is  about  830,  and  I  ihink  it  is 
money  well  laid  out,  if  they  are  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously used  after  they  are  procured. 

With  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  faecesi 
of  your  Register  J I  am  your 
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For  the  Ftnnen'  Register. 
EA8TCRN  VIROliriA. 


We  ofteD  see  in  our  public  printi,  long  specula- 
tions in  the  shape  of  Jeremiads,  reciting  all  ima- 
ginable  causes  ibr  the  decline  of  our  state,  and 
ewailing,  in  most  piteous  terms,  this  sad  catastro- 
phe, as  if  the  besom  of  destruction  had  literally 
■wept  the  land. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  state  is  declining,  but 
the  evil  is  greatly  magnified  by  desponding;  idle 
croakers  wno  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  vilifying 
and  abusing  the  country,  which  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  them  as  life.  With  one  voice,  we  will  cry 
out,  "is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  f  but,  when  it 
is  within  our  reach,  we  will  not  put  forth  a  hand 
to  receive  it. 

Our  country  is  acknowled^d,  by  all  who  have 
seen  it,  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  natural  resources  ; 

J  ret  what  feeble  efforts  have  been  made  to  deve- 
ope  them !  How  must  the  proud  son  of  Virginia 
blush  when  he  visits  the  north,  east  and  west  of 
our  vast  confederation,  and  sees  how  our  brethren 
have  every  where  outstripped  us  in  enterprise 
and  improvement !  He  returns  to  his  home ;  the 
high  spirit  which  is  yet  born  with  every  gentle 
■on  of  our  state,  has  been  roused  and  excited  by 
all  he  has  seen ;  nothing  goes  on  fast  enough  for 
him  now  ;  he  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  live  in  com- 
parative idleness;  he  has  not  patience,  or  perhaps 
cannot  afford,  to  follow  the  tardy  course  of  a  "libe- 
ral profession"  in  Virginia:  the  result  is,  that  he 
goes  ofi  to  a  new  country,"  where,  if  he  can  es- 
cape the  perils  of  "flood  and  field,"  and  the  horrors 
of  noisome  pestilence,  he  may  hope  to  acquire 
wealth  enough  to  enable  him  to  return  and  spend 
the  evening  of  his  days  at  the  home  of  his  youth, 
and  rest  his  bones  in  his  native  soil.  This  hope  is 
never  realized;  he  becomes  identified  with  his 
adopted  land ;  soon  learns  the  law  of  "hardest 
fena  off,"  and  is  as  thoroughly  dishumanized  as 
the  veriest  "boosier"  or  "salt  river  roarer,"  about 
him. 

It  is  thus  ihat  our  finest  young  men  are  lost  to 
the  state.  We^ust  work  a  cure  of  this  evil,  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  ^^Alma  Maier^'* 
recover  her  former  glory.  It  must  be  a  gradual 
process ;  we  must  teach  our  youth  to  give  up  the 
notion  that  law,  medicine,  and  politics  are  the  only 
"Iit>eral"  pursuits;  and  qualify  them  to  enter  the 
various  channels  for  industry  and  enterprise  which 
present  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  are  lefl  va- 
cant because  not  thought  sufficiently  respectaUe 
for  gentlemen.  Above  all,  we  must  teach  them 
by  precept  and  example,  that  we  can  be  sufficient- 
ly respedabU  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  even  on  a 
■mall  scale,  and  that  our  soil  is  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 

A  large  portion  of  eastern  Virginia  is  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  agriculture.  The  lands,  though  very 
fertile  when  cleared,  are  generally  very  much  ex- 
hausted by  injudicious  culture ;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  readily  restored  by  proper  management, 
and  rendered  even  more  productive  than  they 
were  when  new.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
■tvle  of  living  and  the  wastefijl  system  (or  want 
of  system)  of  farming  practised  throughout  this 
country,  would  break  down  the  overgrown  estates 
which  covered  it :  these  estates  have  been  cut  up 
and  divided  for  the  most  part,  and  the  holders  are 
beginning  to  discover  by  slow  degrees,  that  their 


forefathers  were  not  infallible  adepts  in  the  art  of 
farming;  they  are  now  yielding  reluctant  assent, 
and  some  show  of  obedience  to  the  excellent  pre- 
cepts of  the  Farmers^  Register.  The  fiirmerB  are 
more  generally  out  of  debt  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years,  as  many  of  those  who  were  involved 
have  sold  negroes  at  the  late  enormous  prices,  and 
freed  themselves  from  their  embarrassments.  Such 
is  the  present  condition  of  a  country  whose  inha- 
bitants have  attained  a  high  degree  of  moral  culti- 
vation, and  have  been  distinguished  for  taJent, 
kindness,  and  hospitality. 

The  present  distressed  condition  of  the  whole 
union  makes  each  state  show  out  in  her  true  co- 
lors, and  IS  calculated  to  have  a  happy  effect  on 
our  people,  healing  the  blindness  and  infatuaiioR 
with  wnicb  they  regarded  the  new  slates,  check- 
ing emigration,  making  them  better  satisfied  with 
home,  and  teaching  i hero  the  difference  between 
extravagance  and  generosity;  so  that  there  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be  a  better  time  for  re- 
forming our  system  of  agriculture.  Let  us  set  to 
work  to  improve  our  lands,  and  let  every  thinking 
man  inculcate  upon  all  the  young  farmers  whom 
he  can  influence,  the  homely  virtues  of  industry 
and  frugality. 

Let  us  stop  the  drain  of  emiirmtion,  and  learn 
our  young  men  to  work,  and  Virginia  may  yet 
shine  fbrtb  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  Reclaimed  Wanderer. 


From  the  Fumcn*  Cabinet 
A    GOOD    cow,   GOOD    BUTTKB,   AND   A   GOOD 

DEAL  OF   IT. 

Mr,  Editor^ — As  a  good  deal  has  been  said  re- 
lative to  the  quantiiv  of  butter  exhibited  some 
short  time  since,  by  Mr.  Ken  worthy,  made  from 
one  week^s  milking  of  a  single  cow,  I  was  curious 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  as  well  with  regard  to  her 
keip  as  the  produce.  I  accordingly  inquired  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  was  informed  that  (he  cow 
Filton,  now  about  seven  years  old.  was  purchased 
of  John  Zane,  of  this  county,  with  her  dam,  both 
for  ihirty-eighi  dollars.  Filion,  at  the  time  of  her 
purchase,  was  four  months  old.  This  is  all  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy  informed  me  that  her  keep  was  as  follows : 
a  small  quantity  of  hay  iu  the  morning,  then  a 
mess  of  bran,  while  eating  which  she  was  milked, 
then  about  half  a  peck  of  grains,  well  mixed  with 
a  suitable  portion  of  cut  stuff,  wii^  the  addition  of 
a  little  salt.  She  was  then  well  curried,  then  wa- 
tered, and  especial  care  taken  that  »he  did  not 
drink  too  much.  If  the  weather  was  fiivorable, 
she  was  permitted  to  run  in  the  barn  yard,  if  not 
she  was  stabled  again,  and  fed  with  bay  only.  At 
noon  and  night  she  was  treated  in  the  same  ivay, 
as  above  described,  in  every  particular,  except  that 
the  grains  were  omitted  at  noon.  Milked  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  quantity  of  milk  varying  from 
twenty'two  to  ttoeniy-eight  ownrts  prr  day.  The 
following  is  the  produce  of  butter  from  the  two 
weeks'  milking: 

First  week's  butter        -        .        .        18  lbs. 
Second  week's       ....        i^ 

Three  pans  of  milk,  belonging  to  the  second 
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week's  milking,  vyere  frozen,  and  thereby  lost. 
The  butter  was  very  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  ive  hope  that  ma- 
ny of  our  fair  country-women  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Kenworthy,  who  deserves  no  little 
credit  for  her  care  and  attention  to  the  duties  of 
her  dairy.  J.  M b. 


From  tli«  New  England  Farmer. 
BOUHTY    ON   8IL.K    Itf    MAB9ACHU9BTTS. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  direction  of  the 
house,  has  laid  before  the  legislature  the^  amount 
paid  in  the  form  of  bounties,  since  the  act  of  11th 
April,  1836. 

Tlie  returns  embrace  the  names  and  residence  of 
the  claimants ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  cocoons 
raised  ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  reeled ;  the 
number  of  pounds  thrown;  and  the  amount  of 
bounty  graniel  in  each  instance. 

The  highest  quantity  of  cocoons  raised  is  615 
lbs.,  and  of  silk  reeled  is  52  lbs.  8  oz.  We  will 
give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  principal  growers 
of  silk. 

Cocoona  raised.    SUk  reeled  and 

Uirowu. 
Ancory  Holman,  Bolton,        615  lbs.         52  lbs.  8  oz. 
BeojamiD  Walker,  Rehobotb,  277 
Tuaothy  Smith,  Amherst,      156  60 

Reuben  Hoar,  Littleton,         159    8  oz. 
J  anas  Holland,  Belsbertown,  182 
J.  Bodman,  Williamstown,     182 
Roswell  Rice,  Ciiarleuiont,      97    8  19 

Joseph  Field,  do  76    8  16         4 

Cyrus  Smith,  South  Hadley,    70 
John  Perry,  Wales,  69  8 

And  several  others,  whose  names  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  reference  to  the  secretary's  report. 
We  subjoin  the  aggregate  tor  the  four  years : — 

Jfggregaie. 

Year  when  the  war-    Pounds    Poonda  Pounda  Total  amount 

rauu  \vere  drawn,     of  Co-     of  SUk  of  Silk  ofbouu^ 

coons,     reeled,  thrown.  allowed. 

1886      618.2      86.10  11.2  $S5  20 

18S7     1001.8     109.1  65.11  187  51 

1838     1854.15  149.9  140.9  850  52 

Macch  6,  1839    2631        190.6  79.8  897  99 


6100.9    525.10     296.14  #1021  22 

Secretary'8  Office,  March  14,  1839. 

This  great  interest  is  just  in  its  infancy.  As  we 
have  always  believed  and  said,  it  is  destined  to  be 
one  oi'  the  great  interests  of  the  country  ;  but  we 
must  wait  patiently  until  the  mulberry  speculation 
has  ceased,  or  at  least  abated,  before  much  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  the  raising  of  silk.  Of  the 
decline  of  the  disease  there  is  at  present  little  pros- 
pect. A  sale  of  mulberry  trees  the  last  week,  has 
gone  far  beyond  any  which  have  been  made  be- 
fore. We  shall  venture  no  predictions,  but  calm- 
ly wait  the  event. 


A  srCCESSPUL     MODB    OP    KEEPING    SWEET 

POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  t  aimers'  Regiater. 

1  see  in  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  correspondent,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  difficuUv  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes.  I  can 
give  him  the  plan  of^  a  house,  which  has  kept  po- 


tatoes for  the  Inst  five  years.  At  the  usual  time 
for  digging  potatoes,  the  old  ones  were  to  be  re- 
mov^  to  give  place  to  the  new.  This  iq  a  plan 
of  the  house :  dig  a  square  pit  in  the  ground  aoout 
four  feet  deep,  about  the  size  you  wish  your  house 
to  be;  log  it  upon  the  inside  until  the  logs  are 
about  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  ram  the  dirt  well  around  the  log  frame  in 
the  earth.  On  the  outside  of  the  first  frame,  build 
another  frame  of  logs,  leaving  a  space  of  one  foot 
bettveen  the  two;  fill  the  space  between  the 
flames  with  sand  or  dry  earth ;  upon  the  top  of  the 
frames  lay  a  plank  floor,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
floor  to  be  covered  with  earth  about  4  inches  deep, 
then  a  roof  with  the  gable  end  open  to  the  south, 
and  closed  at  the  north.  Have  a  door  in  the  log 
frame  about  two  feet  square,  to  the  south.  After 
the  potatoes  are  dug  they  must  be  protected  from 
the  sides  and  bottom  by  dry  pine  leaves.  The  door 
must  be  kept  open  in  warm  dry  days,  and  closed 
in  cold  damp  weather,  and  always  at  night. 
P.  S.  Also  a  floor  to  the  potatoe-house  of  poles, 

A  SUBSCBIBER. 


From  tho  Farmer  and  ttardtatr. 
SUGAB  BEET  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

An  intelligent  ffentleman  from  the  eastward, 
assured  us  a  few  days  a^,  that  by  giving  his  cows 
a  peck  of  sugar-beet  twice  a  day,  cut  up  with  their 
hay,  be  was  enabled  to  get  just  as  rich  milk  and 
butter  during  the  winter,  as  in  summer,  when  the 
pasture  was  at  its  best.  Now  as  an  acre  ol 
ground  well  manured,  planted,  in  this  root  well  at- 
tended, would  yield  beets  enough  to  keep  ten  cow9 
from  the  1st  of  November  till  the  Ist  of  May, 
should  not  every  farmer  make  his  arrangements 
for  planting  beets  next  spring  ?  From  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  have  no  doubt,  that  this  addition  of 
beets  to  the  ordinary  feed  of  the  cows,  would 
make  a  weekly  difierence  of  2  lbs.  each  in  their 
product  of  butter.  From  the  Ist  of  November 
to  the  1st  of  May,  there  are  26  weeks.  This 
number  of  weeks  at  2  lbs.  additional  butter,  would 
give  us  52  lbs.  for  each  cow  during  the  period 
named,  or  520  lbs.  for  the  10  cows,  and  if  we  set 
down  the  butter  as  being  worth  25  cents  per  lb., 
it  will  give  us  130  dolls,  as  the  value  of  addi- 
tional yield  brought  about  by  the  feeding  with  the 
product  of  an  acre  in  beets.  But  this  is  not  all,— - 
the  proprietor  of  the  cows,  in  the  spring,  would 
have  the  gratification  to  know  that  he  had  treated 
his  animals  well,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  in  good  condition. 


From  the  Souttaem  AgriciUtBrfit* 
CERTIPiOATK     OP     THE     PRODUCE     OF     OWE 
ACRE   OP   CORN.;    WITH    OBSERVATIOII»|  BY 
AGRICOLA. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  on  the  15ih  of^ September  last, 
they  measured  carefully,  by  a  sealed  measure, 
the  product  of  corn  raised  bv  Doctor  Wm.  P. 
McConnell,  from  one  acre  of^  manured  ground, 
which  yielded  eighty-three  bushels,  three  peekS| 
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and  three  quarts — (or  which,  being  the  BucceM- 
fui  competitor,  the  society  awarded  him  the  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  and  fiRy  bushels  of  corn. 

Wm.  J.  Way,     ' 

E.  W.  RUSSBL. 

WalthourvilU,  Oct.  27, 1838. 


Chmmittee. 


Messrs.  Editors^ — I  send  you  the  above  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  a  committee  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Liberty  County,  from  which  you 
will  perceive  that  we  have  turned  our  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  an  article  loo  long 
neglected,  or  deemed  only  a  secondary  interest  by 
many  of  our  planting  friends  on  the  seaboard, 
from  the  circumstance  no  doubt  of  their  efforts 
being  mainly  directed  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 
This  policy,  however,  we  find  has  proven  illu- 
sive, an  ignis  fatuus  that  has  led  many  of  our 
respectable  planters  (to  say  the  least)  into  a  most 
unpleasant  dilemma,  especially  during  the  two 
past  years,  when  corn  could  scarcely  be  procured 
at  any  price. 

There  were  fifteen  gentlemen  enrolled  as  com- 
petitors for  the  prize,  several  of  them  having 
made  from  fifty  to  seventy-three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  So  far  as  I  know,  eighty-three  bushels  of 
corn  has  never  been  made  before  from  the  acre  of 
ground  in  the  lower  parts  either  of  Georgia  or 
South-Carolina.  Dr.  McConnelPs  plantation  lies 
on  tide-water,  and  he  selected  lor  the  experiment 
a  piece  of  high-land,  cleared  perhaps  before  the 
revolution,  and  of  course  much  worn,  but  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years  had  been  planted  in  cotton, 
and  highly  manured. 

The  corn  (yellow  gourd-seed)  was  planted  the 
10th  of  March,  on  beds  about  fburteen  inches  in 
width,  seven  feet  from  the  middle  of  one  bed  to 
that  of  the  other,  two  rows  on  each  bed  a  foot 
apart,  the  stalks  also  a  foot  apart  on  the  rows,  and 
set  in  a  zigzag  form.  This  lefl  a  clear  alley  of 
six  feet,  and  gave  12,000  stalks  to  the  acre.  The 
corn  was  ploughed  twice  and  kept  clean  with  a 
hoe.  I  will  remark,  that  about  the  middle  of 
June,  the  beds  were  entirely  covered  with  oak 
leaves,  to  obviate  effects  of  a  drought  should  it 
happen,  but  the  rains  the  latter  part  ol  that  month, 
and  first  week  in  July  made  the  corn.  This  is 
our  first  efibrt,  next  year  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  make  a  better  report  still  of  our  success.  Plan- 
ters generally,  in  the  lower  countries,  1  trust,  will 
soon  see  their  real  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
learn  practically  to  depend  upon  themselves  for 
the  staff  of  life.  In  conclusion,  I  would  mention 
that  the  society  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Dunham 
the  premium  of  seventy-five  dollars  as  the  most 
successful  competitor  (out  of  fifteen)  for  having 
raised  forty-six  bushels  and  a  half  of^corn  on  an 
acre  of  ground  in  its  natural  state. 

AOMICOIfA. 

Prom  tlM  OeneiM  Psnner. 
BAT«>RACKS. 

Bay-racks  for  feeding  tinimals  are  best  when 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  instead  of  inclining 
outwards,  aa  in  the  former  case,  there  is  Jess  lia- 
bility of  the  hay  being  wasted,  the  heads  of  the 
animals  will  not  become  filled  with  hay-seed,  and 
their  breath  will  not  ascend  and  render  the  hay  of- 
lendfe.  ' 


From  Uie  floathern  AipicaltoilBt. 
POULTRT. 

Mr.  Editory—h  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
our  market  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
is  so  badly  supplied  with  meats.  £very  where 
else  these  seasons  are  the  t)est  for  the  markets; 
but  in  Charleston,  one  can  hardly  get  any  thing 
palatable  to  ent. 

This  arises  from  our  farmers  not  paying  proper 
attention  to  their  poultry.  What  is  sent  to  mar- 
ket is  so  inferior  as  seldom  to  be  fit  to  ear.  What 
numbers  of  ducks,  chickens,  and  turkeys  might 
b^  raised  for  our  market  is  beyond  calculation.  I 
have  conversed  with  many  or  my  neighbors,  and 
they  make  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  raising 
these — but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  misman- 
age in  some  way  or  other.  Ducks,  I  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  raise. '  The  great  secret  in  attending 
them,  is  to  give  them  little  water  when  young. 
These  birds  being  aquatic  in  their  nature^,  many 
persons  will  wonder  at  this.  But  such  treatment 
m variably  gives  them  colds ;  their  wings  soon  be- 
gin to  droop,  and  they  die  off*  in  fits.  My  treat- 
ment of  them  I  will  here  repeat  to  you,  as  given 
some  years  since. 

Ducks,  when  just  hatched,  are  always  inclined 
to  fever,  from  their  pinion  wings  coming  out  too 
soon.  This  acts  upon  them  as  teething  does  on 
children.  The  young  ducks  should,  consequently, 
be  kept  from  every  thing  which  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create  cold  in  them.  To  prevent  this, 
therefore,  I  alwa}s  allow  my  young  ducks  as  lit- 
tle water  as  possible.  In  fact,  they  should  only 
have  enough  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  should,  on 
no  account,  be  permitted  to  play  in  the  water.  If 
the  person  lives  near  the  city,  liver  and  lights 
should  be  procured  ;  and  these  should  be  boiled 
and  chopped  up  fine,  and  given  to  the  young 
ducks.  Or,  if  fish,  crabs,  oysters,  or  clams,  can 
be  procured,  these  should  be  given.  In  case 
none  of  these  can  be  got,  all  the  victuals  should 
be  boiled  before  feeding.  Boiled  potatoes  mixed 
with  hominy  are  also  excellent.  Half  of  the 
ducks  which  are  lost,  are,  because  rftw  food  is 
given  them.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word — if  you 
wish  to  raipe  aln^ost  every  duck  I het  is  hatched, 
give  ihem  little  water,  and  feed  them  on  no  food 
which  is  not  boiled.  By  observing  this  plan,  I 
raise  for  market,  and  for  my  own  table,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  ducks  every  year. 

Thirkeys  are  olso  found  difficult  to  raise  with 
most  persons.  The  ft)llowing  treatment  will  be 
found  excellent:  When  the  eggs  hatch  out,  let 
the  hen  and  chicks  be  confined  in  a  garden,  or 
any  other  place  where  the  young  ones  can  sun 
themselves.  Let  them  be  fed  with  hominy  for 
two  or  three  days ;  then  carry  them  to  a  rail-pen, 
in  a  rye,  oats,  or  buckwheat  patch  ;  confine  the 
hen,  and  feed  at  least  three  limes  a  day  with 
hominy  or  small  grain.  The  young  ones  will  soon 
run  about  catching  insects,  and  will  come  to  the 
hen's  call.  The  hen  should  be  thus  confined  until 
the  turkeys  are  about  haJf-grown;  they  will  range 
about,  but  never  without  the  sound  of  the  moth- 
er 8  call.  By  this  plan,  we  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  havin/of  a  turkey- minder.  The  young 
ones  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  hawks  or  ver- 
min as  when  they  follow  the  hen  in  her  rambles 
over  the  plantation,  nor  are  they  compelled,  in 
keeping  up  with  the  hen,  to  fatigue  themselves 
more  than  is  good  for  health. 
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Great  car<2  must  be  laken  to  keep  water  out  of 
the  pen ;  ii  should  be  ditched  all  around,  so  as  to 
keep  it  dry ;  iis  Ibundaiion  should  be  made  higher, 
with  dry  sand,  than  ihe  level  around,  and  the  top 
should  be  well  covered;  the  ditches  nigh  the  pea 
should  be  covered  with  boards,  to  keep  the  young 
ones  from  falling  in.  Tou  may  rely  on  this  plan, 
Mr.  Editor.  1  have  seen  out  ofeighty-seven  tur- 
keys, eighty-six  raised, — one  having  been  mash- 
ed by  a  horse. 


From  the  SonUiern  Agriculturist. 
CULTIVATION  OP   WATBR-MELONS. 

This  delicious  melon  may  be  cultivated  for  an 
early  market  in  the  following  manner: 

Select  a  high  and  dry  soil  fur  the  purpose. 
Plough  it  up  well,  and  harrow  it.  Check  off  the 
spot  thus  treated  at  distances  of  ten  feet  each  way. 
Dig  out  each  check  with  a  hoe  or  spade,  and  into 
the  same  place  fi\e  or  six  quarts  of  cotton  seed ; 
or  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  fill  the  same  with  sta- 
ble manure,  partly  decomposed.  Haul  over  this 
the  earth  before  dug  from  the  hole,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  manure.  If  you  have  used  cotton  seed, 
in  the  spring,  it  will  have  sprouted  a  week  or  two 
after  bemg  put  into  the  hole ;  and  must  now  be 
killed  by  chopping  up  the  same  well,  and  mix- 
ing it  with  the  soil.  This  being  done,  you  may 
now  haul  up  the  manure  and  earth  as  before  di- 
rected, into  hilJs ;  on  the  top  of  which  you  must 
place  about  a  peck  of  sand  taken  from  some 
street  or  well  travelled  road.  Your  hills  will  be 
now  ready  for  planting.  I  should  however,  stale 
that  the  hills  must,  instead  of  being  made  high, 
be  made  flat  and  broad. 

Soak  your  seed  overnight  in  milk  warm  water, 
and  plant  out  the  same  the  next  morning,  placing 
from  five  to  six  seed  to  each  hill.  The  seed  must  not 
be  covered  more  than  one  inch  or  two  under 
ground.  Water  the  hills  for  a  iew  days  until  the 
seed  has  sprouted,  and  then  leave  the  plants  to  run. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  got  six  leaves,  take 
off  the  centre  plant  with  a  sharp  penknife,  and 
when  the  lateral  shoots  are  six  inches  or  a  foot 
long,  take  off  all  but  three.  When  the  shoots, 
thus  leA,  begin  to  run  to  the  ground  between  the 
hills,  stake  them  down  with  a  small  cross  stick. 

As  the  vines  be^in  to  branch,  at  every  three  or 
four  feet,  where  the  vine  branches,  put  a  shovel 
full  of  rich  earth  over  the  same,  and  press  it  down 
ligbiiv  with  the  foot.  Wet  weather  should  be  se- 
lected for  this  operation,  and  by  so  doing  the  vines 
will  never  fail  to  take  where  they  have  been  set. 
The  spaces  between  the  hills  should  be  kept  free 
of  grass — and  by  following  the  above  directions, 
large  and  fine  melons  will  be  produced. 

From  a  quarter  acre  of  land  thus  treated,  more 
melons  will  be  made  than  from  four  times  the 
amount  as  usually  cultivated. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 
MEMORANDA   FOR  YOUNG   SILK    CULTURIST8. 

Let  silk  cultivators  bear  in  mind,  that  the  care- 
ful and  attentive  manager  of  silk-worms,  will 
make  his  worms  spin  cocoons  in  four  weeks;  eight 
pounds  of  his  cocoons  will  make  a  pound  of  raw 


silk,  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  his  raw  silk 
will  make  a  pound  of  finished  sewing  or  other 
silk.  The  careless  manager  will  require  at  least 
six  weeks  before  his  worms  spiii  their  cocoons,  ten 
pounds  at  least  of  his  cocoons  will  t>e  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  raw  silk ;  and  at  least  a  pound 
and  six  ounces  of  his  raw  silk  will  be  required  to 
make  a  pound  oi'  finished  sewing  silk.  Let  the 
rules  of  ariihmetic  be  applied  to  find  how  well  the 
silk  business  will  pav  for  care  and  attention ! 

G.  B.  S. 


From  Loudon 'i  Gardener's  Magazine. 

ON   THIS   CULTIVATION   OF    MADIA  8AT1VA,  AS 

AN  OIL  PLANT. 

By  W,  Hertz,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Stutt- 

gard. 

M.  Bofch,  superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the 
king  of  Wirtemburg,  has  made  numerous  experi- 
ments for  many  years  on  acclimatising  exotic 
plants,  during  the  course  of  which  one  plant.  Ma- 
dia sativa,  attracted  peculiar  attention,  as  he  found 
from  the  reports  of  travellers  in  Chile,  that  it  is 
cultivated  in  that  country  as  an  oleiferous  plant, 
and  an  excellent  oil  is  extracted  from  it.  During 
the  last  fQW  years,  M.  Bosch  has  given  this  plant 
a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  results  of  this  trial  have  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  plant  is  an  annual  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  compoait^B,  attaining  the  heigth  of  from  1^ 
ft.  to  2  fl. ;  it  agrees  with  every  rotation  of  crops, 
and  succeeds  in  all  soils,  provided  they  arc  neither 
too  humid  nor  too  stifi'and  binding ;  but,  in  a  rich 
soil,  if  tjie  necessary  space  be  given  to  the  plant 
to  spread  out  its  branches,  it  attains  the  highest 
perfection.  The  proper  season  for  sowing  is  eitlier 
in  October,  or  the  spring,  and  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  seeds  required  for  an  acre  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  4  lb.  to 
6  lb. ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
more  than  is  actually  wanted,  to  provide  against 
any  unforeseen  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
the  seeds  before  germination.  The  young  plants 
are  not  damaged  by  spring  frosts;  nor  are  they 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  animals  or  insects.  If 
spring  sowinff  be  preferred,  the  ground  must  be 
well  prepared  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  sow 
the  seeds  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible; 
aAer  which  they  must  be  pressed  down  by 
rolling,'  and  will  need  no  other  culture  than  to 
be  kept  fi^e  from  weeds.  When  the  seeds  begin 
to  ripen,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  the  change 
of  their  color  from  green  to  black,  the  plants  are 
either  cut  off  near  the  ground,  or  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  laid  on  the  ground  for  drying;  aAer 
which  they  are  treated  like  rape.  The  seeds  how- 
ever, must  not  remain  long  before  they  are  thrashed 
out ;  because  the  glutinous  stalks,  when  heaped 
up,  soon  begin  to  ferment,  and  will  do  the  greatest 
damage  to  the  seeds. 

The  produce  of  one  Wirtemburg  acre,  contain- 
ing 38,400  square  feet,  amounts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  plants, 
to  from  4  to  6^  scheffel  (bushels)  of  seed.  One 
scheffel  weighs  from  194  lb.  to  208  lb.;  and  from 
that  quantity  from  681b.  to  701b.  of  oil  have  been 
obtained,  according  to  the  trials  that  were  made  in 
several  mills  of  different  construct  ions. 
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According  to  a  cheniical  analysis,  100  parts 
of  the  IViadiu  oil  coiisi^r  of  45  purl?  of  olcine  (or 
fluid  pari  of  ihe  oil),  40or  stearinc  (the  mucilage, 
or  fatty  part),  and  15  of  glycerine  (or  sweet  solid 
part,  a  honey-iike  and  glutinous  substance).  This 
oil  does  not  congeal  at  beloiv  19^  Reaumur,  but 
only  becomes  a  Htile  less  fluid,  which  makes  it  an 
incomparable  substance  for  keeping  all  sorts  of 
machines  in  order ;  and  there  can  likewise  be  a 
fiolid  and  well  lathering  soap  made  of  it.  That 
It  may  be  advantageously  used  in  cloth  manufac- 
tories has  been  proved  by  experiments  already 
tnade,  by  which  it  was  found  preferable  to  the 
olive  oil,  which  had  been  previously  used.  The 
produce  of  this  annual  oil-plant,  if  compared  with 
that  of  the  rapne  and  the  poppy,  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

The  rape,  which  attains  its  perfection  only  in 
the  second  year,  produces  from  4  to  5  schefTel  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  but  seldom  succeeds  well.  One 
scheli'el  of  rape-seed  gives  96  lb.  of  oil ;  therefore, 
one  acre,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  produces  480 
lb.  of  oil,  which  makes  for  one  year 240  lb. 

One  acre  sown  with  poppies  gives  from  2^  to  3 
BchefTel  of  seed ;  from  one  of  which  are  obtain- 
ed 88  lb.  of  oil,  which  gives  a  produce  of  264  lb. 
per  acre  yearly. 

One  acre  cultivated  with  Madia  sativa,  which 
ripens  generally  towards  the  end  of  Jiriy,  pro- 
vinces from  4  to  6^  arhefrel  of  seed.    One  scheffel 
^ves  68  lb.  of  ou,  therefore  6 J  scheffel  make  a 
^  produce  of  442  lb.  of  oil. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
(the  Madia  sativa  will  soon  take  that  place  in  our 
agriculture,  to  which,  by  its  usefulness.  It  is  justly 
entitled ;  and  which,  also,  our  sovereign  (the  king 
'Of  W  item  burg)  has  already  acknowledged,   by 
'rewarding  with  a  ^old  medal  the  merit  of  M. 
Bosch,  in  introducing  a   plant  into  fleld-culture 
which  promises  to  become  uncommonly  useful, 
iU)t  only  to  our  agriculture,  bat  to  our  manufac- 
'    tures  and  trades.    To  make  this  important  article 
as  general  as  possible,  I  have  a  quantity  of  its 
seed  for  sale ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  En- 
glish agricuhu  net,  I  have  made  an  ofler  to  Mr. 
Charlwood  to  undertake  the  sale  of  it  in  England. 

Stuttgard,  Dec.  30, 1838. 


Fiom  YoDng*fl  Agricultural  Travela  in  Prance. 
FISH-PONDS  IN  FRANCE. 

Sologne. — This  province  abounds  very  much 
i^ith  ponds  of  all  sizes,  which  let  at  from  5  liv.  to 
12  liv,  the  arpent. 

Bourbonnois, — Moulins. — Through  every  part 

of  this  province,  which  1  saw  in  crossing'  it  in 

two  directions,  the  number  of  fish-ponds  Ts  very 

considerable.    The  country,  though  in  extensive 

views  flat  to  the  eye,  is,  on  a  nearer  examination, 

found  to  swell  into  a  variety  o!*gentle  inequalities, 

which  form  valleys,  with  small  brooks,  springs,  or 

streams,  in  them,  as  eligible  for  a  residence,  and 

agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  it  would  be  beneficial 

to  cultivation,  if  they  knew  how  to  apply  them. 

Mounds  are  made  across  these  little  vales,  to  form 

rponds ;  and  there  are  mills  at  their  heads,  when 

•the  streams  are  considerable   enough.     These 

-ponds  are  from  two  or  three  to  ten,  twenty,  and 

fthirty  acres,  and  some  a  great  deal  more.    They 

;arc  alt  fished  regularly  every  second  or  third  year, 


and  the  fmh  pold,  at  so  much  a  thousand,  to  the 
merchants,  who  send  them,  bv  the  Allier,  Loire, 
canal  of  llriare,  and  Seine,  to  Faris.  On  one  es- 
tate, 1  saw  eight  ponds,  that  paid  800  liv, ;  on  an- 
other, lour  paid  800  liv. ;  and,  on  a  farm  of  about 
400  acres,  four  ponds  paid  1000  liv.  Water  de- 
ceives one  so  much  in  guessing  the  superficies, 
that  I  may  be  erroneous  (for  nothing  is  n.easured 
in  this  province) ;  but  1  should  guess,  that  land 
under  water  paid  20  liv,  an  acre  at  least,  instead 
of  3  liv,  which  is  the  more  common  net  produce 
of  the  country;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
proprietor  receives  this  superior  benefit,  his  table 
is,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  merchant, 
who  stocks  the  ponds  himsellj  allowed  to  be  am- 
ply supplied.  . 

BrehSB, — The  ponds  of  this  little  province  and 
Dombes,  cover  66  leagues  square  of  country,  and 
are  found  terrible  to  population,  from  the  effect 
they  have  on  the  climate.*  In  1764,  ponds  in 
France  generally  let  at  6  liv,  to  7  liv,  per  arpent.t 

The  management  of  ponds  is  vastly  better  un- 
derstood in  France  than  it  is  in  England,  both  as 
to  stocking,  adapting  the  sort  of  fish  to  the  soil, 
clearing  the  ponds,  emptying,  fishing,  fcc.  &-. 
In  all  catholic  countries,  fish  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  in  protestant  ones,  and  this  occasions 
more  attention  being  paid  to  them. 


From  Notes  on  tbe  Agriealtore  of  Lonbardy. 
BXAMPLE   OF   THB   HOARDING  BYBTBM,  SUB- 
STITUTED   FOR    THE   BORROWING    8TSTBM 
OF  GOVBRNM  KNTS. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
are  incurooered,  and  some  of  them  ruined,  by 
debts,  a  contrary  conduct  deserves  considerable 
attention.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  for  ten  years 
past,  has  practised  a  ver^  wise  economy :  he  is 
supposed,  on  good  authontv,  to  have  saved  about 
a  million  of  areccAms,  (475,0001.)  and  he  continues 
to  save  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  a  veiy 
singular  circumstance,  and  the  effect  of  it  it  ob- 
servable ;  for  I  was  assured  at  Modena,  that  this 
treasure  was  much  greater  than  the  whole  circu- 
lating currency  of  the  duchy ;  and  they  spoke  of 
it  as  a  very  mischievous  thing,  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  and  ttse,  so  considerable  a  sum,  occa- 
sioning prices  generally  to  rise,  and  every  thing  to 
be  dear.  Ey  repeated  inquiries,  1  found  this  dear- 
ness  tvas  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 
states  around,  which  have  all  experienced,  more 
or  less,  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  ten  years. 
But  how  could  withdrawing  money  from  circula- 
tion raise  prices?  It  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
country  that  has  no  paper-money,  to  lower  them. 
That  this  effect  did  not  follow,  we  may  easily  con- 
clude, from  these  complaints,  fiut  the  very  per- 
sons who  complained  of  this  treasure  could  not  as- 
sert that  money  was  more  wanted  in  the  duchy 
than  before  it  was  begun  to  be  saved.  They 
even  gave  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  by  affirming 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  ai  present  4^  per  cent. 
only.  Upon  the  whole,  the  efifect  is  evidently 
harmless;  and  it  is  a  most  curious  fact  in  politics, 


•  Observ.  $ur  VJgricuU.  par  Mom,  Varennt  de  Fe- 
nilU,  p.  270. 
t  CKatwalon  Manuel  det  Champs,    12mo.    P.  863^ 
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that  a  government  can  gradually  draw  from  cir- 
culation a  8um  thai  in  ten  years  exceeded  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  state,  without  causing  an  appa- 
rent deficiency  in  the  currency,  or  any  in'^onve- 
niency  whatever.  Conclusions  of  infinite  impor- 
tance are  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  (act ;  it  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  general  modern  policy  of  con- 
tracting public  debts,  is  absurd  and  ruinous  in  the 
extreme;  us  saving?,  in  the  time  of  peace,  is  clear- 
ly without  any  of  those  inconveniences  which 
were  once  supposed  to  attend  it ;  and  by  means  of 
ibrming  a  treasure,  a  nation  doubles  her  nominal 
wealth,  that  sort  of  wealth,  which  is  real  or  ima- 
ginary, according  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it. 
The  reputation,  preventing  altaclcs,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all.  Uow  contrary  to  the  funding  sys- 
tern,  which  carries  in  its  nature,  such  a  probability 
of  present  weakness,  and  such  a  certainty  of  fu- 
ture ruin ! 


From  Toang'8  Agricaltaral  Tour  in  Spain. 

IRRIGATION  IN   SPAIN. 

The  prospects  down  the  vale  of  Aran  beautiful ; 
it  is  without  fallows,  fine  hemp  instead  of  them. 
Look  down  on  the  town  of  Esteredano,  around 
which,  culture  rises  pretty  high  up  the  mountains. 
All  the  corn  cut,  is  reaped,  and  bound  in  sheaves 
— walnuts.  Descend  into  the  vale— figs.  Wa- 
tered meadows.  Ray-grass  predominates ;  much 
common  clover,  white  clover,  trefoil,  vetches,  &c. 
A  causeway  for  irrigation  across  the  vale ;  the 
meadows  are  uncut,  and  have  two  and  a  halt' tons 
per  acre,  on  an  average;  the  corn  all  through, 
three-quarters  an  acre.  Pass  a  rich  flat  common ; 
part  of^  this  vale  fed  by  horses,  mules,  hogsr,  asses, 
and  a  lew  oxen. 

Advancing — what  meadows  there  are,  are  well 
watered  ;  as  are  French  beans,  hemp,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lucerne. 

J^ieave  Poeblar;  they  have  lucerne,  but  not  good; 
the  gardens  are  all  watered ;  mulberries ;  prices 
of  silk  this  year,  18  liv,  the  pound.  Cultivation 
all  around,  among  the  olive  trees ;  but  it  is  corn 
one  year,  and  fallow  another.  Gross  the  river, 
which  is  here  sixty  yards  wide.  Wheels  for  rais- 
ing the  water  of  il  into  the  gardens,  ten  or  twelve 
ieet  high ;  they  are  of  a  very  simple  construction ; 
something  like  the  common  water-wheels  of  a 
mill,  but  made  very  light ;  the  fellies  of  the  wheel 
are  hollow  in  divisions,  taking  the  water  in  through 
holes  at  equal  distances,  and  as  the  stream  turns 
the  wheel,  it  delivers  the  water  out  of  the  same 
holes  at  the  top  of  its  revolution,  into  a  trough, 
which  conducts  it  where  wanted ;  it  is  cheap,  sim- 
ple, and  effectual.  Many  peach-trees  scattered 
about  the  gardens,  &c.  JVlount  the  hills ;  pass 
two  large  trstcts,  of  above  one  hundred  acres,  de- 
stroyed by  the  torrents.  Great  quantity  of  pud- 
ding-stones. The  mountains  around  are  of  mte- 
resting  and  bold  features.  The  country  in  general 
here  has  a  great  mixture  of  cultivation  and  waste; 
it  is  for  some  space  pleasing  enough  to  the  eye, 
but  the  produce  is,  I  believe,  very  low ;  we  saw 
many  oats,  and  scarcely  any  that  will  produce 
more  than  a  quarter  an  acre.  They  have  no 
meadows;  and  I  should  observe,  that  our  mules 
have  not  found  such  a  thing  as  hay ;  straw  and 
barlev  are  their  food ;  in  all  those  spots  which 
woula  give  grass,  corn  and  legumes  are  sown,  as 


more  necessary  and  more  valuable;  and  this,  i 
am  told,  is  the  case  over  all  Spain,  lucerne  ex- 
cepted. 

Near  Monte  Schia — they  have  here  poor  crops 
of  flat  barley :  of  water,  they  know  well  the  va- 
lue, a  spring  of  any  account  being  carefully  con- 
ducted into  a  reservoir,  and  let  out  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  at  night  to  water. 

Advancing — there  is  some  good  hemp,  water- 
ed ;  and  I  see  enough  of  the  country  to  find  that 
water  is  all  in  all ;  where  that  is  to  be  conducted, 
they  get  crops  that  pay  well ;  but  where  no  water, 
they  have  not  the  power  or  the  knowledge  to  turn 
the  soil,  however  good  it  may  be,  to  a  profitable 
account ;  fallow  the  only  efibrt,  and  the  success 
every  where  miserable. 

Cross  a  fine  stream  wiih  many  acres  under  it, 
yet  no  watering ;  the  reason  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
the  land  is  common  ;  if  so,  it  is  easily  explained. 

The  soil  stoney;  the  lar^,  of  tne  pudding 
class ;  bur,  in  the  midst  of  this  arid  ^retched  de- 
sert, come  to  a  spring,  which  rises  out  of  the  earth 
into  a  small  reservoir,  and  is  immediately  used  for 
irrigation ;  maize,  hemp,  cabbages,  beans,  and  all 
fine ;  the  contrast  shows  the  astonishing  effect  of 
water,  and  that  in  this  climate,  the  soil  is  the  least 
object — the  sun  and  water  do  the  whole. 

Passing  Paous ;  every  thing  changes  the  fea- 
tures; the  vale,  on  comparison  with  those  we 
have  seen,  is  wide,  and  also  fiat,  and  water  plen- 
tifully conducted  in  canals,  which  pass  every  quar- 
ter, so  as  to  let  into  the  field  of  every  proprietor ; 
having  passed  above  one  hundred  miles  of  dreary 
mountain,  this  vale,  so  great  was  the  contrast, 
had  the  appearance  of  enchantment ;  the  care 
and  attention  given  to  irrigation,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  land  is  prepared  lor  It,  by  levelling 
with  a  nicety  as  curious  as  for  making  a  bowling- 
green,  and  this  (conducting  the  water  excepted, 
which  is  common  to  every  one),  is  the  only  ex- 
pense: this  general  level  is  divided  into  oblong 
beds,  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  by  little  ridges  of 
fine  mould,  (iirawn  up  nicely  with  a  rake  every 
time  the  ground  is  sown,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  not  spread  over  too  much  at  once,  in  which 
case,  the  irrigation  would  be  unequal;  there 
would  be  too  much  of  a  current  at  the  part  where 
the  water  enters,  a  circumstance  of  no  great  im- 
portance in  watering  grass-land,  but  which  would 
be  mischievous  in  arable ;  small  trenches  take  the 
water  from  the  carrier  canals,  and  passing  by  the 
ends  of  those  beds,  the  farmer  opens  them  at  plea- 
E^ure,  to  distribute  the  water  where  wanted.  As 
soon  as  the  land  is  sown,  it  is  watered,  and  peri- 
odically, till  the  plants  are  up ;  moderately  while 
they  are  young :  but  every  day,  and  sometimea 
twice  a  day,  wnen  full  grown :  the  effect  is  sur- 
prising, and  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  very 
richest  manures  that  can  bespread  upon  any  land. 
The  rapidity  of  vegetation  is  so  great,  that  there 
are  but  lew  crops,  which  demancT  all  the  summer 
for  coming  to  perfection ;  I  believe  hemp  is  the 
only  one  ;  that  plant  is  now  five  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  of  so  thick  a  luxuriance]  that  nothing 
can  be  imagined  finer.  The  rye  stubbles  are 
ploughed  and  sown  with  French  beans,  which  are 
up  and  watered.    Afier  hemp,  wheat  is  the  crop. 

Watered  maize  here,  seven  to  nine  feet  high. 
Every  time  we  see  any  irrigation,  we  are  struck 
more  and  more  with  the  importance  of  water,  even 
on  soils  which  are  apparently  mere  rock,  and  on 
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the  moat  arid  deserts,  it  gives  at  once  ihe  utmost 
luxuriance  of* vegetation.  Vines  and  olives,  how- 
ever, stand  in  no  need  of  it,  but  thrive  admirably 
on  the  driest  soils  without  it:  not  one  acre, 
however,  in  twenty,  is  planted  with  them  that 
might  be. 

Come  to  more  watered  grounds;  gardening  and 
husbandry  mixed ;  peaches ;  apples  $  ripe  pears; 
pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  as  large  now  as  waU 
AutB  in  the  shell ;  onions  and  lettuces  in  great 
plenty.  Some  Watered  lands  have  been  sold  at 
1300  liv.  the  journal. 

Near  Martorelle  is  a  fine  irrigated  valley; 
French  beans,  seven  feet  high.  Good  lucerne, 
cut  three  or  four  times  a  year;  onions,  cabbages, 
and  lettuces;  but  the  hemp,  every  where  a  prin- 
cipal crop,  not  great.  The  land  all  formed  into 
beds  for  watering,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

Exceeding  fine  hemp,  watered.  Maize  thick, 
and  in  ear.  Many  fine  and  tall  poplars  by  the 
river. 

They  are  now  CJuly)  ploughing  their  stubbles 
for  French  beans.    Their  course  is, 

1.  Hemp. 

2.  Wheat;  and  after  wheat,  French  beans. 
Three  crops  are  therefore  gained  in  two  years. 
The  products  good.  Very  fine  mulberries.  A 
journal,  which  is  here  also  about  an  English  acre, 
of  rich  land  in  the  vale,  not  watered,  sells  fbr  500 
liv. :  watered,  for  1000  liv. 

Leaving  Barcelona,  enter  immediately  an  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  watered  cultivation,  and  which 
must  have  eiven  the  general  reputation  to  the 
province.    Nothing  can  well  be  finer.    The  crops 
m  perpetual  succession — and  the  attention  given 
to  their  culture  great.    Not  the  idea  of  a  fallow ; 
but  the  moment  one  crop  is  off,  some  other  im- 
mediately sown.    A  great  deal  of  lucerne,  which 
is  cut  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  times  in  a 
year;  all  broadcast,  and  exceedingly  thick  and 
fine,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high,  when 
cut.    It  is  all  watered  every  eight  days.     We 
meet  man\r  mule-loads  of  it  going  into  the  town, 
each  450  lb.  or  4^  quintals,  which  sells  for  4  pefet- 
t08,  or  near  4s.  English ;  suppose  it  4s.  for  500  lb. 
it  will  Dot  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  produce  of 
an  acre.    All  I  saw  would  yield  10  tons,  green, 
per  acre,  at  each  cutting,  and  much  of  it  a  great 
deal  more ;  let  us  suppose  five  cuttings,  or  50  tons 
per  acre,  at  16s.  a  ton,  this  is  401.  sterling  per  acre. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  growth  we  saw, 
was  the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  and  that  the 
first  and  second  are  in  all  probability  more  consi- 
derable, it  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought  any  ex- 
aggeration to  calculate  on  five  such.    I  by  no 
means  assert  that  lucerne  yields  always,  or  gene- 
rally BO,  as  I  speak  only  of  what  1  see.     1  nave 
very  little  doubt,  however,  but  this  is  the  amount 
of  that  portion,  which  is  thus  cut  and  sold  to 
Barcelona;  possibly  one-third,  certainly  one- fourth, 
is  to  be  deducted  for  the  expense  of  carriage  ;  this 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  calculation,  for  it 
depends  on  how  many  times  the  mule  goes  in  a 
day,  which  must  also  depend  on  the  readiness  of 
safe,  and  other  circumstances.     The  profit  is, 
however,  amazingly  great.    All  the  other  lucerne 
I  have  any  where  seen  sinks,  in  my  idea,  to  no- 
thinff,  on  comparison  with  the  vast  and  luxuriant 
burtnens  given  by  these  watered  grounds.    The 
finest  crops  I  have  known  in  England,  are  drilled; 


but  there  is  a  fallacy  to  the  eye  in  the  drilled  crops, 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  rows ;  they 
appear  thick  while  they  are  really  thin,  but  in 
broadcast  ones,  which  satisfy  the  eye,  there  is  no 
deception;  and  these  immense  burthens,  through 
which  the  scythe  is  with  difficulty  moved,  produce 
more  at  one  cutting,  than  two-feet  drills  would  at 
three,  with  the  advantage  of  the  herbage  being 
finer  and  sollen  But  weeds  in  England  and  Ca- 
talonia are  two  very  different  things ;  it  well  de- 
serves, hotvever,  with  us,  a  better  trial  than  it  has 
yet  g^erally  received;  I  have  viewed  broad- 
cast crops ;  particularly  Rocque's,  on  a  very  rich 
garden  soil ;  and  Dr.  Tanner's,  on  a  common  tur- 
nip loam,  which,  though  not  to  be  named  with  the 
Spanish,  were  certainly  encouraging. 

Hemp,  through  all  these  watered  lands,  is  the 
predommant  crop ;  it  is  seven  feet  high,  and  per- 
fectly fine ;  some  of  it  is  already  harvested.  1  am 
sorry  to  see  that  the  watered  part  of  the  vale  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  broad.  Indian  ^g,  called 
here,  figua  de  mauro,  grows  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  very  branching  and  crooked,  the  amis  at 
bottom  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  common  man  ; 
those  and  many  aloes  in  the  hedjo^es.  Every  gar- 
den or  farm  has  a  small  house,  with  a  reservoir  lor 
water,  which  is  filled  in  most  by  a  water  wheel, 
with  jars  around  the  circumference.  The  gardens 
between  Barcelona  and  the  fort,  and  also  within 
the  walls,  are  watered  in  the  same  manner;  the 
water  is  let  into  every  little  bed,  in  the  same  way 
as  I  have  already  described.  They  are  crowded 
with  crops,  and  kept  in  most  beautiful  order;  those 
in  and  close  to  the  town,  scattereii  with  mulberry 
trees.  But  in  the  district  of  which  I  am  speaking 
at  present,  among  the  hemp  and  lucerne^  neither 
vine,  olive,  nor  mulberry.  These  watered  lands 
belong  generally  to  proprietors  who  live  in  Barce- 
lona, and  are  let  at  30  to  40  Spanish  livres  the 
journal. 

The  valley,  in  its  widest  part,  is  three  miles 
broad.  Here  it  lets  at  34  Spanish  livres  a  year 
the  journal,  and  sells  from  600  liv.  to  1000 /10.; 
each  of  these  livres  being  about  548.:  (1000 
Spanish  livres  makes  2700  French  ones).  Taking 
the  medium,  or  800  liv.  and  the  French  livre  at 
lOkd.y  this  makes  the  price  of  a  journal  901. 2s.  6^4; 
and  the  rent  of  it  41.  The  gross  rent  of  the  land, 
therefore,  pays  nearly  4^  per  cent. ;  but  whether 
this  is  clear  rent,  the  tenant  paying  all  taxes,  and 
doing  the  small  repairs  of  his  house,  &c.,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  deductions  on  these  accounts,  are 
questions  which  were  neither  forgotten  nor  re- 
solved. To  show  the  quick  succession  of  their 
crops,  they  have  com  in  stocks  on  the  borders  of 
some  of  the  fields,  and  the  land  ploughed  and 
sown  with  millet,  which  is  already  nine  inches 
high.    Many  bleaching  grounds. 

Advancing — the  irrigated  land  lets  from  24  to 
40  Spanish  livres:  that  not  irrigated,  at  15  liv. 
Water,  therefore,  here  more  than  doubles  the  rent 
of  the  land  ;  and  in  other  places,  we  have  found 
the  difference  yet  greater.  The  soil  all  the  way 
a  red  and  brown  deep  friable  bam,  with  a  suffi- 
cient adhesion  fbr  any  crops.  They  sow  French 
beans  after  hemp,  and  then  sow  wheat. 

At  Ballalo,  two  hours  from  Barcelona,  we  meet 
with  the  first  vine^^ards,  but  the  hills  here  come 
down  to  the  sea ;  and  where  they  do  not,  the  vale 
is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  Lycium  in 
the  hedges ;  some  few  mulberry  trees.    Oranges 
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in   tbe  gardens;  a  lew  palm-treen,  wiih  vines 
around  tnem> 

A  journal  of  watered  hemp,  produces  from  10 
to  12  quintals ;  if  not  watered,  the  product  much 
Inferior;  the  price,  14  to  17  Jipanish  Iwrta  the 
quintal,  or  35«.  English,  which  makee  19/.  ^«.  an 
acre.  This  is,  liowever,  to  be  understood  of  a 
very  fine  acre.  The  mountains  are  at  halfa  mile 
distant,  and  partly  cultivated  to  the  top«  All  the 
way  inclosed,  and  the  men  mending  gaps  ia  their 
hedges. 

ffvery  scrap  of  flat  land  well  watered)  from 
wells  and  reservoirs;  the  hill  covered  ivith  vines. 

Lfand,  near  Canet,  well  watered)  sells  for  ^100 
Spanish  livres  the  journal ;  vineyards  for  300  Iw. 
They  give,  in  ^ood  yeare,  to  12  charges.  Uowa- 
tered  land,  100  to  1^  /to. 

Eloter  a  flat  vale,  half  a  mile  broad,  not  water- 
ed^ Hemp,  very  poor;  maize,  seven  feet  high. 
Vineyards,  under  regular  plantations  of  olives; 
com  cut,  in  stooks,  and  the  land  ploughed.  A 
journal  sells  for  200  luo.  and  further  on,  where  ir- 
rigated, for  1000  /io.  which  is  an  astonishing  dif- 
ference. 

While  the  mountains  and  waste  parts  of  the 
firovince  present  an  unfavorable  prospect,  the 
watered  districts  are,  on  the  contrary,  scenes  of 
raoet  eKoberant  feriiKty.    To  a  person,  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  spectacle  than  the  effect  of  watering  in 
theee  southern  climates ;  it  converts  an  arid  sto- 
ny waste,  which  would  yield  nothing  but  vines 
and   olives,  and  on  which  every  sort  of  grain 
would  hardly  return  the  seed,  at  once  into  fields 
pregnant  with  the  richest  harvests;  on  such  soils, 
it  gives  almost  the  whole  value  of  the  land  ;  and 
on  the  richest,  it  raises  it,  at  the  least,  double ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  five  times.    It  enables 
the  cultivator  to  have  a  succession  of  crops,  more 
important  than  any  thing  we  know  in  the  north. 
Xhe  reaping  one  crop  is  but  the  signal  Tor  imme- 
diately puttmg  in  another;  in  doing  which,  they 
exert  themselves  with  the  utmost  activity;  plough- 
ing universaily  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut ;  and 
are,  by  this  means,  enabled  to  have  constantly 
two  crops  a  year.    The  extreme  fertility  of  these 
lands  has,  however,  led  nmny  traveJlers  into  great 
or  ignorant  exaggerations;  they  have  asserted, 
that  the  land  yields  many  crops  at  the  same  time, 
one  under  another,  which  is  both  true  and  false. 
It  is  fact,  that  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  silk,  arc  pro- 
duced by  the  same  field,  in  some  few  instances; 
but  it  is  not  from  hence  (o  be  concluded,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  or  the  importance  of  irricra- 
tion,  is  at  all  shown  by  that  circumstance.    The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  one  crop  under 
another,  without  losing  in  one  nearly  as  much  as 
you  gain  in  the  other ;  the  olive,  being  a  large 
tree,  cuhivation  may  be  carried  on  under  it,  but 
the  crop  gained  is  poor,  and  shows,  that  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  shade  is  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  produce  which  is  shaded.    If  the  trees  are 
thick,  the  com  is  hardly  worth  reaping;  it  is  the 
same  in  other  cases,  and  I  was  well  convinced, 
from  viewing  their  grounds  with  this  design,  that 
the  soil  can  carry,  profitably,  but  one  crop  at  a 
time;  several  may  be  crowded  on  it,  but  nothing 
is  gained  ;  with  grass  under  trees,  this  is  not  the 
case  so  much  in  a  hot  climate ;  but  even  graRS  is 
damaged,  and  it  is  not  the  question,  at  present,  nR 
they  have  none.  ,A  country  to  be  supported,  and 
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in  a  hot  climate,  without  meadows  or  pastures, 
sounds  very  strange  to  English  ears,  and  it  is 
among  the  curious  circumstances  of  this  part,  and 
I  am  told  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  tf  they  applied 
to  grass  the  land  that  is  proper  for  it,  they  could 
not  poRsibly  ha\'e  bread  to  eat  ^  straw  here  is  giv^ 
en  instead  of  hay,  and  entirely  supplies  its  place  ( 
and  the  oxen  end  mules,  which  we  saw,  did  not 
show  in  the  least,  by  their  looks,  any  deficiency 
in  nourishmetit.  Lucerne  is  not  at  all  common 
through  the  interior  part  of  the  province,  and 
where  they  cultivate  It,  it  is  used  green%  Maize 
is  sometimes  sown  merely  for  its  herbage,  as  it 
might  be,  I  believe,  profitably  in  England,  late  in 
the  sprii^,  to  avoid  our  fixxts;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  plants  in  this  worMk 

The  consequence  of  water  being  so  apparent  in 
the  province,  i  could  not  but  attend  particularly  to 
their  exeitions  in  conducting  it,  uoq  I  concluded, 
that  not  one  acre  in  twenty,  perhaps  in  fotxyj  is 
watered,  that  might  bc^  In  the  flat  tnles,  whem 
canals  of  irrigation  are  made,  at  a  small  expense, 
a  very  good;  though  by  no  means  a  complete,  use 
is  made  of  them ;  but  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains^  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a  mound  ofsolid 
masonry  across  the  river,  and  to  cut  the  canal 
partly  out  of  rocks,  and  to  support  it  by  walls  of 
stone,  as  I  hftve  seen  in  France ;  and  having  thus 
diverted  a  large  portion  of  the  water  of  a  river,  io 
carry  it  on  its  level,  along  the  side  of  the  moun> 
tain,  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  such  exertions  demand  a 
much  greater  capital)  than  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
lands  of  Catalonia :  it  could  be  done  only  by  a 

nt  lord,  who  knew  the  importance  of  such  un- 
ikings,  who  resided  on  his  estate,  and  whose 
income  was  spent  in  something  else  than  the  taste 
and  pleasures  of  a  capitaK  But  leaving  such  ex- 
ertions to  individtials,  who  either  have  not  the 
money,  or  not  the  will  to  employ  it,  is  to  perpetu- 
ate wastes.  It  is  the  king  only  who  can  make 
those  efforts;  a  monarch,  who  should  be  deter* 
mined  to  improve  his  king<iom,  would  presently 
find  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  importance  of 
water  is  so  well  known,  that  if  a  canal  is  nuide  to 
conduct  it,  the  proprietors,  or  farmers  of  the  lands 
below,  would  readily  and  speedily  make  use  of  it, 
paying  proportionnbjy  (or  the  quantity  they  took  ; 
this  is  the  s3*siem  in  Lombardy,  and  the  efTecl  is 
great.  It  would  be  the  same  in  Catalonia,  but 
the  capital,  for  the  great  work  of  the  canal,  must 
probably  be  supplied  by  the  king,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  a  considerable  portion.  Such 
money  should  l»e  lent  to  undertakers,  at  a  mode- 
rate interest.  Exertions  ol  such  a  nature,  with  a 
proper  genera!  aitentinn  given  to  these  objects, 
would  make  them  f^ishionablc  among  the  great 
lords  of  the  kingdorn,  and  fertile  provinces  would 
soon  be  created  out  of  barren  and  desolate  wastes. 
Arbitrary  power  has  been  exerted  for  ages,  in  ef- 
forts of  barbarity,  ignorance,  and  tyranny ;  it  is 
time  to  Fee  it  employed  in  works  that  have  the 
good  of  mankind  for  \  heir  aim.  A  beginning,  and^ 
a  very  good  one,  is  made  in  the  construction  of 
some  great  roads,  on  a  scale  of  true  magnificence, 
which  is  never  exhibited  with  such  effect  as  in 
works  of  public  utility ;  and  whenever  the  impor* 
tance  of  cultivation  is  well  understood  in  Spain, 
and  the  right  means  of  advancing  it  clearly  ana* 
lyzed,  irrigation  will  then  receive  an  attention 
that  has  not,  hitherto,  been  given.  Such  is  the 
necessity  of  water,  for  various  productions  in  this 
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climate,  that  rivers  ought  to  be  no  more  than  infi- 
nitely multiplied  channels,  and  collected  in  one 
stream  only,  as  a  reservoir  for  fresh,  and  repeated 
deviations. 


For  the  Farmen'  Register. 
THE  COUKTY   OF  rLUVAHNA. 

We  have  experienced  in  this  region  quite  a  bard 
winter,  thouffh  very  little  snow  has  fallen.  Ne> 
vertheless,  1  think, with  exception  of  late  sowing,  in 
consequence  of  a  continued  wet  season,  our  wheat 
generally  promises  well.  Two  very  severe  firosts 
witliin  tnis  month  caused  considerable  apprehen- 
sion ibr  the  fate  of  young  clover,  tobacco  plants, 
and  fruit,  but  they  all  passed  unscathed.  The 
two  first  are  hard  to  be  killed,  and  fruit  was  luckily 
too  backward  to  be  much  endangered.  Those  who 
had  planted  morus  muiticaulis  have  entertained 
fears  for  its  safety,  but  1  fancy,  without  grounds. 
II  brilliant  success  in  that  culture, 

together  with  the  inestimable  testimonials  of  its 
profits,  asset  fbnh  in  yours  and  most  of  the  jour- 
nals of.the  time,  have  infected  our  neighborhood 
with  the  rage;  and  a  respectable  company  has 
been  organized  for  the  propagation  of  the  tree, 
(of  which  I  Am  an  bumble  member,)  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  '< Palmyra  morus  muiticaulis 
company."    1  fear  the  fever  has  seized  on  us  ra- 
ther late  in  the  day,  as  well  as  season,  both  for  the 
chance  of  great  profit,  as  of  success  in  the  planta- 
tion, as  the  cuttings  for  our  experiment  are  vet  to 
be  planted,    fiut  a  suitable  piece  of  grountl  hav- 
ing been  laid  out  and  well  prepared,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  our  zealous  and  industrious  pre- 
sident, Dr.  Blakey,  a  resident  of  Palmyra,  we  have 
much  to  hope,    by  the  way,  as  you  have  doubt- 
less partaken  of  the  false  impression  common  to 
the  country  in  which  we  both  live — and  indeed 
hurdly  confined  to  it — that  Fluvanna  is  another 
term  for  sterility  of  soil,  poverty  of  purse,  and  all 
that  is  barbarous  in  arts  and  taste — let  me  tell  you, 
that  Palmyra,  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  is  a 
handsome  and  flourishing  little  village,  situated 
on  elevated,  but  mther  brokf  n  ground,  for  conveni- 
ence ;  overlooking  the  Kivnnna,  over  which  there 
is  a  handsome  and  subsianiial  covered  bridge,  just 
below  which  are  mills  of  various  kinds ;  among 
them  a  large  manufactory  of  flour,  with  another  of 
wool,  and  one  of  plaster  attached  ;  not  forgetting 


distance,  the  more  grand  and  lody  Blue  Rklge.  To 
crx>wn  all— this  flourishing  little  place  has  sprung 
into  renewed  existence  under  the  auspices  and  late 
proprietorship  of  the  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Shepherd, 
to  whose  enterprise,  intelligence  and  highly  esti- 
mable characters,  the  community  ground  is  deeply 
indebted.  As  to  the  fertility  of  the  county— whose 
ill  name  has  been  given  it  by  travellers  over  its 
barren  ridge  roads — it  is  only  necessary  to  call  vour 
attention  to  itsgeography,  in  reference  particularly 
to  the  extent  of  it  through  which  the  James  and 
Rivanna  rivers,  and  their  innumerable  tributary 
creeks,  pass.  Go  to  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco 
in  Richmond  and  ask  them  what  county  in  the 
state  affords  the  highest  priced  and  best  tobacco, 
and  most  of  it  tool  They  will  tell  you  Fluvanna. 
But  my  dear  sir,  you  roust  come  amon^  us  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  aspersions  which 
have  fbr  an  age  rested  on  the  hittierto  despised 

f<state  of  Fluvanna." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


From  AnderaoD^  Easays. 

ON  THB  HANAGEHKKT  OF  THE  DAIRY,  PAR- 
TICULARLY WITH  RESPECT  TO  TBK  MAK.- 
IHG  AND   CUR1R6  OF  BUTTER. 

By  Dr.  lamea  Andenon. 

When  a  dairy  is  established,  the  undertaker 
may  sometimes  think  it  his  interest  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce ;  sometimes 
it  may  be  more  beneficial  fbr  him  to  have  it  of  the 
finett  quality ,  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  both  these  objects  in  view,  the  one 
or  the  other  in  greater  or  lees  proportion ;  it  ia 
therefore  of  importance  that  he  should  know  how 
he  may  accomplish  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
purposes,  in  the  easiest  and  roost  direct  manner. 

To  be  able  to  convert  his  milk  to  the  highest 
possible  profit  in  every  case,  he  ought  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  respecting  the 
manufacture  both  of  butter  and  of  cheese;  as  it  may 
in  some  cases  happen  that  a  certain  portion  of  that 
milk  may  be  more  advantageously  convened  into 
butter  than  into  cheese,  while  another  portion  of  it 
would  return  more  profit  if  made  into  cheese.  It 
is  not,  however,  intended  in  the  present  essay  to 
enter  into  this  wide  discussion.    Here,  it  is  only 


-mills,  and  last,  though  not  Jen^^t  hy  any  means,   proposed  to  treat  of  the  manufacture  of  butter. 


saw 

a  new  establishment  wiTh  Vtll  (he  necessary  appa- 
ratus, (in  view  on  a  creek  within  hnlf  a  mile,)  fbr 
crushing  gold  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  at 
the  door  awHiting  the  separation  of  the  preciou8 
metal  fh>m  the  baser  ore  which  envelopses  it. 
"Prodigious !''  you  will  say.  But  this  is  not  all — 
Palmyra  is  adorned  by  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  court-houses  in  the  state,  with 
tasty  offices  appertaining;  a  large  tavern  and 
dwelling  house  convenient,  of  brick ;  besides  store 
houses  and  shops  of  every  kind,  whose  tenants  are 
mechanics  of  higher  qualifications  and  character 
than  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a  village.  The 
dwelling  houses  of  the  inhabitants  that  are  not  of 
brick,  are  well  built  fi*aroe  houses,  painted  white, 
which  give  an  air  of  variety  ar^  neatness  to  the 
village ;  and  as  if  to  "lend  enchantment  to  the 
▼iew,"  the  far  extended  chain  of  Southwest  Moun- 
tains presents  itself  to  the  eye,  and  beyond  it  in  the 


leaving  the  subject  of  cheese- making  to  some  oth- 
er person  to  treat  of,  who  is  more  conversant  in 
that  department  than  the  author  of  this  essay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  adverted  to  in  an  undertak- 
ing of  this  nature  is,  to  choose  cows  of  a  proper 
sort.  A  mong  this  class  of  animals,  it  is  found  bv 
experience,  that  some  kinds  give  milk  of  a  much 
thicker  consistence,  and  richer  quality,  than  others; 
nor  is  this  richness  of  quality  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  yielded  by 
cows  of  neariy  an  equal  size ;  it  therefore  behoves 
the  owner  of  a  dairy  to  be  particulariy  attentive  to 
this  ciroumstance.  In  juoging  of  the  value  o^ 
a  cow,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of]  v 
cow  in  a  given  time,  than  the  quantit]^  of  the  mill 
itself.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  will  be  showr 
in  the  future  to  be  of  more  importance  than  is  ce 
nerally  imagined.    The  small ^ows  of  the  Alder- 
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ney  breed  afford  the  richest  milk  hitherto  known  ; 
but  individual  cows  in  every  country  may  be  found, 
by  a  careful  selection,  ttiat  afford  much  thicker 
milk  than  others;  these,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
searched  for  with  care,  and  tlieir  breed  reared  with 
attention,  as  beinff  peculiarly  valuable. 

Few  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  at 
all  in  the  dairy  way,  can  be  ignorant,  however, 
that  in  comparing  the  milk  of  two  cows,  to  judge 
of  their  respective  qualities,  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
their  calving ;  for  the  milk  of*  the  same  cow  is  al- 
ways thinner  soon  afler  calving,  than  it  is  after- 
wards ;  as  it  gradually  becomes  thicker,  tliough 
generally  less  in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  cow  has  calved.  The  color  uf  the  milk,  how- 
ever, soon  aller  calving,  is  richer  than  it  after- 
wards t)ecomes;  but  this,  especially  for  the  first  two 
weeks,is  a  faulty  color,  that  ought  not  to  be  coveted. 

To  make  the  cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and 
of  a  good  quality,  they  must  at  all  times  have 
plenty  of  food.  Grass  is  the  t>est  food  yet  known  for 
this  purpose;  and  that  kind  of  grass  which  springs 
up  spontaneously  on  rich  dry  soils  is  the  best  of  all.* 
If  the  temperature  of  the  climate  be  such  as  to 
permit  the  cows  lo  graze  at  ease  throughout  the 
day,  they  should  be  suffered  to  range  on  such  pas- 
tures ai  freedom ;  but  if  the  cows  are  so  much  in- 
commoded by  the  heat  as  to  be  prevented  from 
eatinff  through  the  day,  they  ought,  in  that  case,  to 
be  taken  into  the  cool  shades  for  protection,  where, 
after  allowing  them  a  proper  time  to  ruminate,  they 
should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  green  food, 
fresh  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  given  to  them  by  hand 
frequently,  in  small  quantities,  fresh  and  clean,  so 
as  to  mduce  them  to  eat  it  with  pleasure.f   When 

^  So  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
this  subject,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  regular  set  of 
experiments  that  have  ever  yet  been  made  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  any  of  the  naturid  glasses 
that  spontaneously  spring  up  in  abandance  on  oor 
fields,  either  on  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  tHe  milk 
of  cows,  sod  few  that  have  been  attempted  even  with 
regSfU  to  those  plants  that  have  been  cultivated  by  art, 
as  gresu  fon^  for  them;  though  it  be  well  known 
that  some  parhcuiar  kinds  of  plants  strongly  affect  the 
taste,  and  alter  the  quality  of  particular  products  of 
milk.  It  is,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  confidently  asserted, 
that  old  pastures  alone  can  ever  be  made  to  afford  rich 
butter  or  cheese.  This,  however,  I  know  from  my  own 
repeated  experience  to  be  a  popular  error,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen  much  richer  butter  made  by  one  per- 
son from  cows  that  were  fed  in  the  house,  ciiiefly  with 
cut  clover  and  rye-grass,  than  that  which  was  made  by 
others,  where  the  cows  were  fed  on  very  rich  old  pas- 
tures. Mankind  are,  in  general,  disposed  to  throw  the 
blame  of  every  failure  upon  some  circumstance  that 
does  Dot^  reflect  on  themselves  as  bad  managers. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  grass  of  a  farm  is  often  blamed 
for  the  want  of  richness  of  the  butter  produced  upon 
it;  when,  if  the  circumstances  were  fully  investigated, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  dauy-maid,  or  the  want  of  attention  in  the 
ehoiee  of  proper  cows. 

t  In  very  warm  climates,  where  the  heat  is  extreme- 
ly  oopressive  to  cows,  and  the  flies  are  exceedtn^y 
troublesome,  sheds  open  on  one  side,  the  roof  being 
only  supported  there  by  pillars,  would  not  afford  them 
such  eoectual  shelter  as  they  would  require.  In  these 
cases,  the  sheds  should  be  walled  up  on  ooth  sides,  and 
be  left  open  only  at  the  two  ends,  which,  if  properly 
placed,  would  produce  a  continued  stream  or  air 
throogboat  the  whole  building,  that  would  prove  high- 
ly salutary  to  the  cattle. 


the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  and  they  can  remain 
abroad  with  ease,  they  may  be  again  turned  into 
the  pasture,  where  they  should  l>e  allowed  to  range 
with  freedom  all  night  during  the  mild  weather  of 
summer. 

Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  should  be  milked  three 
times  a  day  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  sea- 
son;* in  the  morning  early,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening,  just  before  night-fall.  In  the  choice  of 
persons  for  milking  the  cows,  great  caution  should 
be  employed ;  for  if  that  operation  be  not  careful- 
ly and  properly  performed,  not  only  the  quantity 
of  the  iiroduce  of  the  dairy  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished,  but  its  ouality  also  will  be  very  much  de- 
based ;  for  if  all  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly  drawn 
from  a  cow  when  she  is  milked,  that  portion  of 
milk  which  is  left  in  the  udder,  seems  to  be  gradu- 
ally at>sorbed  into  the  system,  and  nature  senerates 
no  more  than  to  supply  the  waste  of  what  has  been 
taken  away.  If  this  lessened  quantity  be  not  again 
thoroughly  drawn  off,  it  occasions  a  yet  farther  di- 
minution of  the  quantity  of  luilk  generated  :  and 
so  on  it  luay  be  made  to  proceed  in  perpetual  pro- 
gression irom  little  to  less,  till  none  at  all  is  pro- 
uuced.  In  short,  this  is  the  practice  in  all  cases 
followed,  when  it  is  meant  to  allow  a  cow's  milk 
to  dry  up  entirely  without  doinff  her  hurt.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  the  profits  of'  a  dairy  might  be 
wonderfully  diminished ;  so  that  it  much  benoyes 
the  owner  of  it  to  be  extremely  attentive  to  ^jgm 
circumstance,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  ruin.  It  ought 
to  be  a  rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  allow 
this  important  department  to  be  entrusted,  without 
control,  to  the  management  of  hired  servants.!  Its 
importance  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  what 
ibllows : 

In  the  management  of  a  dairy,  the  following 
()eculiarities  respeclinj;  milk  ousht  to  he  very  par- 
ticularly adve<ted  to ;  some  of  them  are,  no  doubt| 
known  in  part  to  attentive  housewives,  but  they 
never  yet,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been 
adverted  to  ns  their  importance  deserves;  and 
by  many  have  ne^er  been  thought  of  at  all.  I 
put  them  down  in  the  form  of  anhorisms,  that 
they  may  be  more  adverted  lo,  and  the  easier  re- 
tained. 


*  If  cows  be  milked  only  twice  in  the  day,  (24  hours) 
while  they  have  abundance  of  succulent  rood,  thej 
will  yield  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  milk  in  the  same 
time  than  if  they  be  milked  three  times.  Some  at- 
tentive observers  1  have  met  with,  think  a  cow  in  these 
circumshinces  will  give  nearly  as  much  at  each  (tme,  if 
milked  three  times,  as  if  she  were  milked  only  twice. 
This  fact,  however,  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  as- 
certained by  experiment.  'J' here  can  be  no  doubt  but 
they  give  more,  how  much,  is  not  ascertained ;  nor 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  in  any  case  to  milk 
them  four  times,  or  oflener ;  or  what  effect  frequent 
miildng  produces  on  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

t  Cows  should  always  be  treated  with  great  gentle- 
ness, and  soothed  by  mild  usage,  especially  when 
young  and  ticklish,  or  when  the  paus  are  tender ;  in 
which  last  case,  the  udder  ought  to  be  fomented  with 
wftrm  water  belofe  milking,  and  touched  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  otherwise  the  cow  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  contracting  bad  habits,  becoming  stubborn  and 
unrn1y,and  retaininjj  her  milk  ever  alter.  A  cow  never 
lets  down  her  milk  pleasantly  to  the  person  she  dreads 
or  dislikes.  The  udder  and  paps  should  always  be 
washed  with  clean  water  before  mtlkiag;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  of  that  water  he  admitted 
into  the  milking^ail. 
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jfphoriatn  /. 

Of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time, 
that  which  come»  off  at  the  first  is  alwavs  thlRoer, 
and  of  a  much  worse  quality,  than  that  which  comes 
afterwards,  and  the  richness  goes  on  continually  in- 
creasing i&  ikfi  very  last  drop  that  can  tie  dmwD  fiom 
ttie  udder  at  that  time. 

Few  persons  aie  ignorant  that  milk,  which  is 
taken  from  ttio  cow  last  of  alt  at  milking,  which 
in  this  country  is  called  strokings,  is  ricjfier  than 
the  rest  of  (be  milk ;  but  fewer  still  are  aware  of 
the  greatness  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
quality  of  the  first  and  the  last  drawn  milk  from 
the  same  covf  at  one  milking.  The  following  facts 
respecting  this  circumstance  were  ascertained  by 
me  many  years  ago,  and  have  been  confirmed  by 
many  suttsequent  experimeuts  and  observations. 

Having  taken  several  large  tea-cups,  exactly  of 
the  same  size  and  shape,  one  of  these  tea-cups 
was  filled  at  the  beginning  of  the  cow  milking, 
and  the  others  at  regular  mtervals  till  the  last, 
which  was  filled  with  the  drei;s  of  the  strokings. 
These  were  each  weighed,  the  weight  of  each 
cup  being  settled  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  in  each  was  precisely  the  same;  and 
from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  frequently 
repeated,  with  many  difierent  cows,  the  result  was 
in  all  cases  thus: 

1.  The  quantity  ofcream  obtained  from  the  first 
dmwn  cup  was.  in  every  case,  much  smaller  than 
from  that  which  was  last  drawn ;  and  those  be- 
tween afforded  less  or  more,  ns  they  were  nearer 
the  beginning  or  the  end.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  specify  these  intermediate  proportions ;  but  it  is 
proper  that  the  reader  should  be  informed  that  the 
quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the  last  drawn 
cup,  from  some  cows,  exceeded  that  li^m  the  first 
in  the  proportion  ofaixUen  to  one.  In  other  cows, 
however,  and  in  particular  circumstances,  the  dis- 
proportion was  not  quite  so  great ;  but  in  no  rase 
did  I  find  it  fall  short  of  the  rate  of  eight  to  one. 
Probably,  upon  an  average  ofa  great  many  cows, 
it  mi^t  be  found  to  run  at  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cream, 
bowever,  obtained  fiom  these  two  cupe,  was  much 
greater  than  the  difference  in  the  quantity.  In  the 
first  cup  the  cream  was  a  thin  tough  film,  thinner, 
and  perhaps  whiter,  tlian  the  paper  on  which  I 
write ;  in  the  last,  the  cream  was  of  a  thick  buty- 
rou8  consistence,  and  of  a  glowing  richness  of  co- 
h>r,  that  no  other  kind  of  cream  is  ever  found  to 
possess. 

8,  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  that 
remained  after  the  cream  was  separated,  was  per- 
haps still  greater  than  either  in  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity or  the  quality  of  the  cream.  The  milk  in  the 
^ni  Clip  was  a  thin  bluish  liquid,  like  as  if  a  very 
large  proportion  of  water  had  been  mixed  with  or- 
dinary  milk;  that  in  the  last  cup  was  of  a  thick 
consistence  and  yellow  color,  more  resembling 
cream  than  milk,  both  in  taste  and  appearance. 

From  this  important  experiment  it  appears,  that 
the  person  who,  by  bad  milkmg  of  his  cows,  loses 
but  hpir  a  pint  of  his  milk,  loses,  in  fuct,  about  as 
much  cream  as  would  be  afforded  by  six  or  eight 
pints  at  the  beginning,  and  loses  besides,  that  part 
of  thA  cream  which  alone  can  give  richness  and 
ht^  flavor  to  his  butter.  Many  other  useful  corol- 
*  lanes  may  be  drawn  from  it,  which  I  do  not  at 
pretient  stop  to  enumerate.  Some  of  them  will  oc- 
cur in  the  sequel. 


jfphorism  If. 

If  milk  be  put  up  in  a  dish  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
throws  up  cream,  that  portion  of  cream  which  rises 
first  to  the  sarfece  is  richer  hi  quahty,  and  greater 
in  quantity,  than  what  rises  in  a  second  equal  por- 
tion of  time ;  and  the  cream  that  rises  in  the  second 
intenral  of  time  is  neater  in  quantity  and  richer  in 
quality  than  that  which  rises  in  a  third  equal  space 
of  time ;  and  that  of  the  third  than  the  fourth,  and 
so  on,  th«  cream  that  rises  decreases  in  quantity, 
uid  declines  in  quality  continually  as  long  as  &ny 
nses  to  the  surface. 

My  experiments  not  having  been  in  this  case 
made  with  so  much  accuracy  as  in  the  former,  I 
have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  difft*rence 
ill  the  proportion  that  takes  place  in  equal  propor- 
tions of  time;  but  they  have  been  sb  oHen  repeat- 
ed as  not  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  the  fact;  and 
it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  fact  of  no  smtdl  import- 
ance in  the  niaiiagement  of  the  dairy.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  but  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cream 
may  upon  the  whole  be  obtained  from  the  milk  by 
taking  it  away  at  difierent  times  ;  but  the  process 
is  so  troublesome  as  not  to  be  counter-balanced  by 
the  increased  quantity  obtained,  if  indeed  an  addi- 
tional quantity  be  thus  obtained,  which  is  not  as 
yet  fully  certain. 

j^phonsm  III. 

Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  cream  it  actually  contains  to  the  surface,  than 
milk  that  is  thinner,  but  that  cream  is  of  a  richer  qua- 
lity; and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk  it  will 
auord  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  cream  than 
it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure ;  but 
its  quality  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  del>ased. 

This  is  a  fact  that  every  person  attentive  to  a 
dairy  must  have  remarked;  but  I  have  neve.**  heard 
ofaiiy  experiment  that  could  ascertain  cither  the 
precise  amount  of  the  increased  quantity  of  cream 
that  might  thus  l>e  obtained,  or  of  the  ratio  in  the 
decrease  of  its  quality;  but  it  ascertains  the  effects 
ai  least  of  mixing  water  with  the  milk  in  a  dairy ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  enable  atten- 
tive peisons  to  follow  that  practice  which  they 
thhik  will  best  promote  their  own  interest. 

jfphonsm  IF. 

Milk  which  is  put  into  a  bucket,  or  other  proper  ves- 
sel, and  earned  in  it  to  any  considerable  distance,  so 
as  to  be^  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled,  before  it 
be  put  into  the  milk-pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never 
throws  up  so  much  or  as  rich  cream,  as  if  the  same 
milk  had  been  put  into  the  milk-paus  directly  a^er 
it  was  milked. 

In  this  case  it  is  believed  the  loss  of  cream  will 
be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elaps- 
ed, and  the  agitation  it  has  sustained  after  being 
drawn  from  the  cow.  But  I  am  not  as  yet  in  pos- 
session of  any  experiments  that  sufficiently  ascer- 
tain how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lime,  and 
the  agitation,  taken  separately.  On  every  branch 
of  agriculture  we  find  experiments  waniin£  at 
each  step  we  advance  in  our  inauiries.  The  labors 
of  DO  one  man  can  complete  the  whole ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  inquirer  to  point  out,  as  he  goes 
along,  where  they  are  wanted. 


From  the  Genesee  Varmer. 
FEBDIKG  SHEEP. 


To  have  sheep  do  well  in  our  severe  wmferEt, 
they  should  not  only  have  enough  to  eat,  but  it 
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should  be  given  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  receiTC  the  lull  benefit  of  the  (bod  given. 
Daubenton  and  some  other  writers  have  calculated 
that  two  pounds  of  hay  a  day  is  sufficient  lor  a 
sheep ;  but  this  is  greatly  depending  on  the  nian- 
ner  in  which  thev  are  fed.  Sheep  more  than  most 
animals  require  feeding  oflen,  and  in  small  quan- 
tiiiee.  They  should  never  be  fed  less  than  three 
times  in  a  day,  and  if  the  same  quantity  ofWbod 
is  divided  into  still  smaller  portions,  by  more  fre- 
quent feeding,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  flock. 
Every  farmer  should  remember  that  sheep  are 
very  unequal  feeders,  in  cold  days  eating  nearly 
double  the  quantity  they  will  consume  in  a  warm 
damp  one,  and  the  feeding  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. If  indeed  on  such  a  day,  their  food  is,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  all  given  to  them  at  a  time, 
their  breathing  upon  it.  and  trampling  upon  it, 
will  render  it  nearly  useless  to  them.  But  we  do 
not  imagine  that  two  pounds  of  hay  per  day  will 
keep  a  sheep  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five 
months,  or  that  a  ton  of  hay  will  keep  nine  or  ten 
sheep  through  the  winter  of  our  climate.  They 
require  something  more;  they  lonff  to  get  at  the 
earth,  and  since  that  is  impraciicable,  green  food 
of  some  kind  should  be  given  them  with  their  hay. 
A  few  cut  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  salted  oc- 
casionally, distributed  daily  among  the  flock,  will 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  them  in  good  flesh  and 
heart.  Farmers  wouldescape  much  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  shedding  of  wool,  loss  of  lambs,  and  gen- 
eral injury  of  tneir  flocks  consequent  on  poor 
keeping,  by  giving  that  attention  to  this  truly  val- 
uable animal,  which  none  better  repays. 


the  ground  nearly  or  quite  aslongagain  to  become 
as  welt  seeded  as  the  plan  above,  if  the  infor- 
mation is  worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  paper 
you  can  do  so.  Yours  resp'ly, 

Stephen  C.  Brown. 


Prom  the  Fnnkttii  Fsrmer. 

PRVPARTNG  WOODLAND  FOR  BOWING  GRABS 

BKBO0. 

Michland,  Ey.^  Mardi  18, 1839. 

In  the  winter  of  1836,  (say  February,)  I  had 
some  60  or  70  acres  of  woodland  previously  bel- 
t^,  and  in  the  proper  stage  for  seeding  in  grass, 
but  owing  to  the  wet  season  in  the  Jail,  1  could 
not  bom  the  leaves  sufikiently  to  let  the  seed  reach 
the  ground ;  afler  trying  a  large  harrow  and  a  large 
brush,  which  proved  ineflectual,  I  adopted  the 
scraper,  made  by  taking  a  slab  or  puncheon  five 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  inserting  therein 
a  common  split  ox  tongue  and  attaching  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  thereto.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  beyond  my  expectation.  It 
threw  the  leaves  in  piles  and  tell  the  ground  per- 
fectly clean  and  smooth,  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed ;  the  ground  had  been  fenced  in  ihe 
fall,  the  brush  pick  up  and  grubbed,  the  loiij*  re- 
maining, and  the  stock  kept  off,  so  that  the  freez- 
ing had  rendered  it  quite  light. 

f  put  one  hand  to  drive,  one  to  manage  the 
scraper,  and  one  to  sow  the  seed;  they  went  over 
from  seven  to  eight  acres  per  day,  jumping  the 
logs  with  ease.  1  sowed  two  gallons  oi'  clean 
timothy  seed  and  half  bushel  of  blue  grass  seed 
(cut)  per  acre,  and  I  believe  it  has  as  good  a  set 
as  any  meadow,  save  where  the  logs  and  leaves 
remain.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  surest  and  best 
way  that  woodland  can  be  seeded,  having  tried 
burning  the  leaves  and  other  modes :  but  it  takes 


From  tbe  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
ADVANTAGE   OF  HTGHLY    CALCAREOUS  80IL8 
FOR  HULBBRRT  TREES  AND  GRAPE-VINES. 

Hempntead  C.  H,^  Ark.  March  1,  1839. 
£.  P.  Roberts,  Esq.— Z)ear  iSitr;— The  silk  in- 
terest, which  absorbs  so  much  public  attention 
in  the  older  and  more  enlightened  portions  of  the 
union,  has  not  yet  elicited  much  attention  among 
us.    The  Chinese  mulberry,  bo  far  as  1  can  learn, 
is  not  yet  to  be  found  in  this  state,  except  in  my 
little  nursery.    There  it  thrives  admirably.    The 
young  buds,  in  sheltered  situations,  are  at  this 
time  expanding  sufficiently  to  feed  young  worms; 
and  last  fall,  though  we  had  an  early  frost,  fresh 
leaves  were  to  be  fbund  as  late  as  the  10th  of  No- 
vember— ^thus  giving  more  than  eight  months 
vegetation  for  the  precious  insect.    The  three  ori- 
ginal trees  that  I  have,  of  three  seasons  growth,  are 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  root;  those  of  two  yeare  are  nearly 
equal,  and  the  sprouts  of  last  year's  growth,  from 
two  year  old  roots,  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  from  six  to  twelve  sprouts  from  each  root.    I  • 
find,  also,  from  trial,  that  a  highly  calcareous  soil, 
like  our  prairie,  is  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
this  tree.    Observing  that  the  dative  morus  rubra 
delighted  in  the  skirts  of  the  prairie,  where  the  soil 
contains  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  I  plant- 
ed last  spring  a  fidw  of  the  moms  multicaulis  in 
this  kind  of  soil :  they  far  surpassed  in  every  re- 
spect those  planted  in  the  adjacent  sandy  loam, 
though  well  manured.    The  wood  is  more  firm, 
shorter  jointed,  more  branches,  and  the  leaves 
thicker  and  darker  colored;  resembling  in  thia 
respect,  the  difierence  between  the  cotton  plant 
growing  in  the  sandy  land  and  that  in  the  prairie 
—the  former  growing  taller,  but  the  latter  a  thick- 
er stalk,        '  '      '  "^         ri:_u_ 

and 
have 

like  20,000  of  these  precious  trees  growing.  Hav- 
ing the  fullest  conndence  in  the  final  success  of 
(he  enterprise,  I  am  encouraged  to  f^o  on,  thoush 
alone,  in  preparing  for  the  introduction  of  the  silk- 
culture,  nor  shall  I  be  detained  by  scoffs  or  sneers. 
The  graj)e-vine,  also  succeeds  well  with  me, 
though  for  the  three  first  years,  the  first  was  most- 
ly lost  by  the  mildew,  yet  last  year,  those  vines 
when  I  had  made  the  soil  artificially  calcareous 
in  a  high  degree,  perfected  their  fruit,  without  this 
disaster.  Those  vines,  when  mari  was  not  used, 
mildewed,  and  cast  four-fifths  of  their  fruit  as 
usual.  This  experiment,  which  I  was  induced 
to  make  from  a  hint  once  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Hebermont,  appears  to  have  fully  succeeded.  The 
soil  was  originally  a  stiff  red  clay,  and  had  been 
an  old  cow-pen ;  I  gave  it  a  dressing  of  an  inch 
thick  of  mari  firom  the  prairie,  containing  76  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  (rotten  lime-stone.) 
These,  however,  were  European  vines,  of  four 
different  varieties,  all  alike  subject  to  mildew. 
The  native  vines  of  our  own  forests  whkh  I  had 
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transferred  to  my  garden,  and  cultivated,  are  Bure 
and  abundant  bearere,  not  subject  to  any  disease. 
I  have  planted  this  season  a  quantity  of  seeds  of 
the  European  grape,  in  the  hope  that  the  vines, 
l)eing  actually  native,  may  be  better  adapted  to 
our  climate.  Should  the  experiment  succeed,  it 
will  be  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.*' 
I  cannot  help  considering  the  introduction  of 
the  silk-culture  as  forming  a  new  era  in  asricul- 
tural  enterprise,  and  calculated  to  be  attended  by 
the  most  important  benefits  to  all  classes  of  society. 
Could  it  be  introduced  here,  in  the  elevated  and 
healthy  portion  of  our  state,  with  the  energy  and 
intelligent  enterprise  with  which  it  is  impeded  by 
New  England  ingenuity,  with  our  many  and  great 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  vast  tracts  of  land  into  cultiva- 
tion that  are  now  considered  unfit  for  corn  or  cot- 
ton, from  being  broken  and  hillv,  and  subject  to 
wash*  This  circumstance  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  but  rather  an  ad- 
vantage ;  and  besides,  such  lands  are  generally 
watered  by  the  finest  springs,  which  is  seldom  the 
case  with  the  extensive  alluvial  plains  that  are 
usually  selected  lor  large  cotton  plantations.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  our  best  cotton  lands  lie  bordering  on 
the  rivers,  that  are  skirted  by  extensive  swamps, 
the  first  reclaiming  of  which  is  attended  by  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  none  but  the 
African  race  can  endure  the  labor  of  cultivating 
them.  But  our  elevated  lands,  produce  the  mul- 
berry equally  as  well  as  the  river  lands,  and  are 
extremely  healthy.  And  the  silk-culture,  not  be- 
ing adapted  to  slave  labor,  might  occupy  the  hills, 
while  cotton  should  be  confined  to  the  low-lands. 
They  need  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but  be  a 
mutual  support,  fer  each  should  employ  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  the  population,  and  occupy  different 
locations.  The  alluvial  plains  of  the  rivers  will 
he  laid  off  in  large  cotton  plantations,  with  but 
few  white  families,  while  the  hills  will  be  cover- 
fid  with  a  dense  free  population,  oi'  small  farms, 
and  family  manufactures  of  silk.  The  grape, 
nlso,  that  now  luxuriates  in  native  wildness.  will 
be  subjected  to  cultivation,  and  made  to  vary, 
beautify  and  enrich  the  scene. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

BEMARKB  BT  THV   EDITOR. 

In  sundry  parts  of  the  fermer  volumes  of  tliis 
journal,  we  have  urged  fh^  advantage  and  ne- 
cessity of  using  calcareous  soils  for  gnipe-culture; 
and,  more  recently,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  same  kind  of  soil  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  improve  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees.  But 
as  to  both,  our  views  were  more  theoretical  than 
practical,  and  were  deduced  from  indirect  testimo- 
ny, rather  than  positive  facts.  In  the  foregoing 
highly  interesting  article  (to  us  at  least,  and  on 
this  account,)  are  presented  the  first  positive 
proofs,  in  the  greatly  superior  growth,  or  product, 
of  both  the  morus  mullicaulis  and  of  grape- 
vines, on  soils  which  would  be  excessively  calca- 
reous for  most  other  plants.  The  facts  are  high- 
ly important ;  and  the  truths  which  they  sustain, 
if  properly  appreciated   and  applied,  would  be 


worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  this  country, 
even  if  confined  to  vine  and  mulberry  eultuie 
alone. 

The  foundation  and  origin  of  our  opinions  as  to 
these  particular  adapiations  of  calcareous  (and 
highly  calcareous)  soils,  will  be  here  concisely 
stated.  Vine-  culture,  both  fur  the  production  of 
grapes  and  of  wine,  so  far,  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try, generally  as  unsuccessful,  as  it  is  generally 
successful  in  the  wine  regions  of  Europe.  In  ex- 
amining fer  a  difference  of  circumstaocea,  suiB' 
ciently  marked  and  general  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
diflerence  in  effects,  nothing  satisfactory  was  offered 
to  our  mind,  except  the  remarkable  difference  io 
the  constitution  of*  soil,  which  we  had  before 
learned  from  prior  investigations,  directed  to  more 
general  and  more  important  objects.  The  well 
cultivated  and  most  productive  soils  of  Europe^ 
are  generally  calcareous ;  and  the  particular  vine- 
yards which  are  celebrated  fer  producing  the  most 
valuable  wines,  are  known  to  be  on  calcareous 
soils.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  fiilly  establish- 
ed, to  our  own  satisfaction,  the  novel  and  astonish- 
ing feet,  that  In  all  the  Adantic  slope  of  these 
states  there  was  no  calcareous  soU^  proper — and 
that  there  was  but  a  very  small  proportion  even 
of  soil  altered  by  shell -beds  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, broken  Ume-stone,  or  other  such  rare  and 
accidental  admixtures.  Hundreds  of  miles  might 
be  passed  over,  in  travelling  through  the  country, 
without  the  traveller  coming  in  sight  of  an  acre, 
or  even  a  square-yard,  of  natural  calcareous  soil, 
or  any  containing  even  so  small  a  proportion  as 
one-thousandth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime.  And 
yet,  so  sure  are  the  marks  of  calcareous  earth  in 
soil,  that  the  traveller  who  had  properiy  investi- 
gated the  subject,  could  pronounce  as  safely  and 
correctly  as  to  its  deficiency,  on  the  most  transient 
observation,  as  upon  thorough  chemical  analysis. 
Upun  subsequent  investigation  and  information, 
we  further  learned  the  very  different  and  scarcely 
less  important  fact,  that  most  of  the  great  prai-' 
ries  of  the  west  were  as  remarkably  constituted, 
in  their  great  abundance  of  calcareous  parts,  as 
the  eastern  regions  are  for  the  entire  deficiency. 
Indeed,  the  prairie  regions  of  this  country  present 
the  only  considerable  soils  known  in  North  Ame- 
rica, which  contain  any  great  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  where  that  ingredient  is  in 
hurtful  excess,  or  is  so  oflen  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  Europe. 

But  all  the  trials  of  grape  and  wine  culture 
which  had  been  made  in  this  countiy  bad  been 
confined  to  the  non-calcareous  region;  and  so  far 
as  we  knew  and  believed,  not  an  acre  of  vines 
grew  on  highly  calcareous  soil,  if  even  made  mo- 
derately calcareous  by  compound  manures,  applied 
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without  such  design.  Ii  is  not  (hat  calcareous 
soil  is  necessary  to  make  the  vines  grow  luxuri- 
antly; nor  always  to  make  them  yield  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.  But  we  deemed  it  essential  to 
make  the  vines  as  regulariy  and  certainly  produc- 
tive in  well  ripened  fruit,  as  in  other  regions,  and 
still  more,  to  render  it  fit  lor  wine  of  sufiicient 
strength,  and  best  quality.  Climate  may  have 
much  agency  in  preventing  equal  success  in  this 
country;  but  the  defect  of  the  soils  heretofore 
used  is  not  the  less  certain,  and  alone,  as  we  think, 
a  sufiicient  cause  of  general  failure.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  we  urged  on  vine-culturists, 
through  this  journal,  to  use  calcareous  manures ; 
and  by  private  correspondence  also,  on  Mr.  Uer- 
bemont  paiticularty,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
this  branch  of  industry,  we  endeavored  to  impress 
the  propriety  of  making  highly  calcareous  at  least 
as  much  of  a  vineyard  as  would  serve  for  a  sepa- 
rate making?  of  wine.  But  though  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  the  views,  his  k)cation, 
remote  from  calcareous  manures,  prevented  his 
putting  them  to  practical  use ;  and  until  reading 
the  foregoing  article,  we  bad  not  heard  of  any 
soch  designed  experiment,  or  even  of  any  compa- 
rison of  results,  between  the  products  of  vines  on 
calcareous  and  non-calcareous  soils.  Our  own 
position,  removed  from  our  land  and  cultivation, 
and  theieibre  being  incapacitated  from  superin- 
tending either,  forbade  any  such  trial  of  a  new  and 
costly  culture,  merely  for  experiment  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  public  interests. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  calcareous 
soils  for  mulberry  trees,  our  opinions  were  more 
lately  formed,  but  not  the  less  decided ;  and  in 
this  also,  the  first  positive  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence is  furnished  in  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  The  fiicts  which  had  induced  our  forming 
this  opinion,  (and  which  was  stated  in  the  last, 
and  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Regis- 
ter,) were  the  following,  which  seemed  full  and 
sufficient. 

On  oar  own  farm,  and  elsewhere  on  the  borders 
of  James  River,  where  the  great  diversity  of  na- 
tural soils  afforded  excellent  grounds  for  such  ob- 
seivatioDS,  both  the  while  mulberry  and  the  na- 
tive mulberry  trees  are  a  common  growth  on  the 
hill-sides,  and  the  few  other  places  where  the 
mari  reaches  the  surface,  or  affects,  by  admixture, 
the  character  of  the  soil.  And  on  the  hundred- 
fold more  extensive  table  lands,  of  poor  and  acid 
quality,  mulberry  trees  are  rarely  found.  The 
remarkable  and  seemingly  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
river  hill-sides  for  this  growth  is  generally  known 
to  the  residents ;  but  it  is  not  known,  what  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  presence  of  calcareous  earth 
in  these  soils  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  peculiar 


fitness.  So  strongly  has  the  fact  been  impressed 
on  some  cultivators,  though  without  inferring  the 
cause,  that  the  white  mulberry  is  considered  as  a 
troublesome  cumberer  of  the  ground  on  some  ara- 
ble lands,  the  growth  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  down  and  impossible  to  eradicate,  by  the  pe- 
riodical cultivation  of  grain  crops.  Yery  recently, 
we  heard  an  excellent  farmer  object  to  planting  the 
moras  multicaulis  on  his  land,  because  he  feared 
that  it  would  so  spread  as  io  become  as  trouble- 
some an  intruder  in  his  fields,  as  he  had  already 
found  the  white  mulberry  to  be.  It  may  be  re- 
membered by  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  native 
mulberry  leaves  which  were  of  such  extraordina- 
ry large  size,  as  stated  at  page  417,  vol.  YI.  Far* 
Reg,  were  from  a  young  tree  which  grew  in  a  bed 
of  poor  sandy  mari. 

What  has  been  already  stated  on  this  head, 
however  defective  and  incomplete  as  proof)  will 
be  enough  to  induce  those  who  will  think  and  rea- 
son to  pursue  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
supply  the  unquestionable  and  direct  evidences 
which  we  have  not  to  offer.  Sooner  or  later,  it 
will  be  a  truth  of  universal  acceptation,  that,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  advantages  offered  in  the 
use  of  calcareous  manures  to  agriculture,  that 
both  vine  and  mulberry  culture,  in  a  peculiar  and 
remarkable  degree  are  improved  by  their  liberal 
application. 


Ftom  LoockMi*to  G«nleiier*i  MafisiiM* 
NOTB8    TAKEN   FROM   THS  KARRATIVS   OP   A 
HORTICULTURAL  JOURNBT  IN  ORJBKCE,  DU- 
RING THB  SUMMER  OF  1S37. 

By  Eugene  ^MIU  Baumanny  of  the  BoUwyUer 

Nureery, 

I  know  not  whether  a  short  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  hortkultureand  agriculture  in  Greece 
might  not  interest  some  of  your  readers,  ft  is 
true  that  this  country  is  daily  visited  by  travellers^ 
your  countrymen  in  particular,  who,  in  their  nar- 
ratives,  infinitely  more  interesting  than  mine,  in- 
troduce every  thing  worthy  of  notice ;  but  this  cel- 
ebrated country  presents  so  man)r  curiosities  of  aH 
sons,  that  horticulture,  the  subject  which  parti^ 
culariy  interests  me,  and  which  is  at  the  very  low- 
est  ebb,  could  never  have  partieulariy  attracted 
the  attention  of  any  one  having  a  difierent  mis- 
sion from  mine. 

Afler  having  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy, 
where  I  found  many  things  to  interest  me,  I  arriv- 
ed at  Trieste  in  the  spring  of  1838,  regretting  much 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  that  fine  country.  At  Tri- 
este, however,  f  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions fVom  my  friends  for  undertaking  a  still  kfik* 
ger  jou mey.  I  was  to  proceed  to  Athens  in  Greeee^ 
The  object  of  my  journey  was  to  open  some  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  the  amateurs  of  the 
country,  ns  well  as  with  those  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  government  who  might  be  favorable  to  an 
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enterprise  oi  this  sort.  A  new  country,  or,  rather, 
one  nsing  out  of  total  ruin,  like  Greece,  nresents 
many  lair  chances :  for,  the  want  of  vegetaoles  and 
fruits,  as  well  as  of  forest  trees,  is  very  soon  felt 
in  a  country  so  situated.  What  particularly  in- 
duced my  family  to  this  step,  was,  that  for  several 
years  past  we  had  been  sending  ornamental  and 
fruic  trees  to  a  considerable  amount  to  the  Greek 

fovernment,  as  well  as  for  the  plantations  of  King 
Hho. 

I  embarked  about  the  middle  of  May,  1837. 
Finding  a  favorable  opportunity  for  extending  my 
journey  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  I  went  di- 
rect to  Smyrna* ;  thence  I  went  by  land  to  Brussa 
and  Scutari,  and  anived  in  Greece,  a.ter  a  stay 
of  some  weeks  in  Constantinople,  and  a  quaran- 
tine of  twenty-four  days  in  the  Isle  of  Syra. 

I  arrived  m  Greece  about  the  end  of  July. 
What  a  difference  between  the  coasts  of  Attica, 
or  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  those  which  I  hadiust 
passed !  The  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  fios- 
pborus,  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  are  filled  with  gar- 
dens, which  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a 
viflorous  vegetation,  as  varied  as  the  nations 
which  inhabit  them.  Those  of  modem  Greece 
were  naked  under  the  burning  July  sun ;  the  little 
yegetation  which  had  flourished  there  had  been 
completely  withered  up ;  and  before  I  perceived 
some  signs  of  habitation,  I  thought  I  was  landing 
on  a  rock  abandoned  at  once  by  man  and  nature. 
I  saw  nothing  above  the  surface  but  some  remains 
of  the  gigantic  monuments  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I  landed  at  the  Pirceus,  and  proceeded,  soon  af- 
ter landing,  to  Athens.  The  road  which  led  to 
the  city  was  new;  on  the  right  and  left  were 
planted,  at  a  considerable  distance  fi^m  each 
other,  plane  trees,  poplars,  alders,  and  some  wal- 
nut trees.  It  was  rether  difficult  to  distinguish 
these  trees  at  first,  as  they  were  generally  in  bad 
condition,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  imperfect 
heads  were  without  foliage. 

The  road  also  passes  through  a  forest  of  olive 
trees ;  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  that  has  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  stolid  ferocity  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  This  forest  made  no 
better  impression  on  my  imagination  than  the 
first  aspect  of  the  country.  Those  who  have  seen 
forests  of  olive  trees  know  that  their  livid  hue  en- 
tirely changes  the  character  of  the  landscape. 

I  arrived  at  Athens;  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  my  sight,  that  delighted  me,  was  not  so 
much  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  the  finding  of  a 
date  tree,  nearly  50  ft  high,  growing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Via  d'Hermes.  This  date  tree  had 
continued  to  grow,  and  had  not  been  injured  by 
any  one ;  besides  this  specimen,  I  saw  five  or  six 
others  in  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  also 
several  cypresses,  but  these  were  all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Athens,  for  a  cele- 
brated city,  presents  but  a  denuded  aspect ;  this 
cannot  be  said,  however,  of  some  places,  situated 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  such  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Marupi,  that  of  Kephyssia,  Angeilo-Kibi, 
&c.  In  these  places  we  meet  with  a  tolerably  vi- 
gorous vegetation.  At  Kephyssia  several  foreign 
ambassadors  have  country  houses ;  the  Russian 

"•  I  proceed  to  Smyrna,  touching  at  Ancona,  Corfu, 
Patras,  and  Athens,  and  reach  Smyrna  by  Syra  and 
Scio. 


ambassador  particulariy  has  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  and  there  is  there  a  magnificent  group  of 
plane  trees,  (platanus  orienUnis,)  planted,  no 
doubt,  by  some  Turk.  There  are  also  a  eonside* 
rable  number  of  mulberry  trees,  some  fruit  trees, 
pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees.  Close  by  is  a  very 
old  plantation  of  olive  trees ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood flows  a  small  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  arc 
adorned  by  a  very  vigorous  vegetation  of  laurtu 
nobUis^  mi/rim  communts,  vitex,  agmts  cosfvs,  ce- 
rcU(mia  st/igua,  tnelia  azederach^  several  rham- 
ntises,  4-c.  These  trees,  both  large  and  small, 
are  every  where  alternately  intertwined  with  vines 
and  vUtx  agnus  caaius  ;  and,  where  the  moisture 
does  not  reach,  an  immense  number  of  myrtles 
grow,  Pi9tacia  icrUiscus  also  grows  there  pro- 
fusely ;  in  short,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
great  variety  of  brilliant  foliage  which  abounds 
there.  The  nmum  oleander  is  particularly  beaa- 
tilbl;  it  towers  above  the  other  shrubs  which 
surround  it,  and  presents  a  flourishing  bouquet 
throughout  the  year. 

These  villages  were  fbrraeriy  places  of  rural  re- 
treat for  the  Turks,  as  they  are  now  for  the 
Greeks.  I  found  every  where  the  remains  of 
Turkish  houses ;  which  have  been  quite  destroy- 
ed, except  the  fountains,  which  are  always  shaded 
by  some  fine  planes,  or  horse-chestnut  trees  (aaai- 
lu8  hippocastanum),  I  have  never  seen  these 
trees  so  well  grown,  or  so  perfect,  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  fountains ;  it  appears  as  if  nnture 
herself  chose  to  protect  and  shade  those  fountains 
which  the  Turks  erect  wherever  they  can  find  a 
spring ;  and  near  each  is  inscribed  a  passage  from 
the  Komn,  which  invites  the  toil-worn  traveller 
to  come  and  quench  his  thirst. 

This  is  all  that  can  recall  an  idea  of  what  hor- 
ticulture was  in  Attica,  before  the  war  against  the 
Turks ;  and  while  it  continued,  nothing  could  be 
done.  During  my  stay,  however,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  that,  under  Bavarian  influ- 
ence, the  Greek  government  will  bring  the  horti- 
culture of  this  country  to  a  high  decree  of  perfec- 
tion. Before  the  death  of  Capo  dMstrias,  a  nur- 
sery had  been  formed  near  Nauplia,  which  was 
then  the  capital ;  but  this  nursery  is  now  neglect- 
ed. I  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  trees  which 
were  sent  to  it  from  our  nurseries  at  Boll wy Her, 
either  dying  or  already  dead,  although  but  recent- 
ly neglected.  At  Athens,  a  new  nursery  had 
been  made,  and,  while  the  greatest  care  was  be- 
stowed on  it,  the  former  was  abandoned  to  ne- 
glect, and  finally  given  up. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fraas  of  Wurzburg,  a  young  man  who  de* 
votes  himself  with  ardor  to  the  labors  and  cares 
which  his  charire  naturally  brings  along  with  it. 
The  place  which  it  occupies  was  fbrmeriy  the  gar- 
den of  a  Turkish  proprietor,  but  the  king  bought 
one  part  of  it,  and  the  government  the  other. 

Hitherto  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were 
most  wanted  in  the  country  have  been  planted  in 
the  government  port  of  this  garden.  In  the  port 
belonging  to  ihc  king,  such  culinary  vegetables 
are  cultivated  as  the  country  does  not  produce  na- 
turally; such  as  cabbages,  asparagus,  salad.«i 
peas,"  kidney-beans,  &c.  A  great  number  of  fruit 
trees  have  nUo  been  planted,  which  grow  well ; 
some  plum  and  pear  trees  were  there  previously, 
as  well  as  some  vine  stocks,  and  mulberry  and 
pomegranate  trees.    Fig  trees  were  plentiful. 
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Of  ornamental  planls,  Dr.  Fraas  had  planted  a 
certain  number  of  dahlias,  which  I  brought  frora 
Trieste  and  iefl  at  Athens,  on  my  first  journey 
there.  On  my  return,  aAer  a  very  short  period  ol' 
time  (two  months,)  I  found  al!  these  plants  grown 
and  in  beautiful  bloom ;  besides  this,  I  saw  a  fine 
collection  of  annual  plants,  which  grow  there  with 
unexampled  rapidity  and  vigor. 

We  may  rationally  conclude  that  the  country 
has  not  always  been  so  bare  of  vegetation  as  It  is 
at  present :  the  soil  is  very  fruitliil  and  good  in  the 
plains;  though  less  so  on  the  elevations  of  the 
mountains,  which  are  generally  calcareousi  The 
best  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is,  that  Dr. 
Fraas  having  had  a  number  of  mulberry  trees 
transplanted,  the  stems  of  which  were  generally 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  they  all,  without  a 
single  exception,  continued  to  grow*  The  year 
after  their  transplantation  the  heads  were  a  little 
cut,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  they  Ibrmed 
new  ones,  which  exceeded  the  old  ones  in  strength, 
sizp,  and  tliickness. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  situated  in  the  forest 
of  olive  trees  mentioned  at  the  besinning  of  this 
paper,  at  at>out  half  a  league  from  Athens,  on  the 
road  which  leads  from  that  city  to  Eleusis. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road)  the  military  com- 
mander has  had  the  soil  prepared,  where  the 
olives  are  planted  regularly^  and  cultivated  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Bavarian  garrison ;  peas,  kid- 
ney-beans, cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  are  raised  here 
very  successhilly.  This  place,  as  well  as  the 
kin^^s  garden,  can  be  easil^  watered  by  a  conduit, 
which  proceeds  from  the  city.  Watering  is  very 
necessary,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  an  almost 
total  want  of  vegetation  in  so  warm  a  climate ;  at 
Athens  parttculariy,  sinee  this  rivulet,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  is  the  oaly  one  which  supplies  water  du- 
ring the  whole  year.  We  read  in  ancient  history, 
and  see  in  many  modern  maps,  several  rivers 
marked  near  Athens,  la  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  we  are  told  in  history,  a  small  part 
of  his  cavaby  was  sufikient  to  exhaust  the  water 
of  the  Cephisus;  at  present  its  bed  is  very  percep- 
tible, tmt  1  never  saw  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ciiy  several  other  dried 
up  beds  of  rivers  are  also  pointed  out. 

The  resUent  plenipotentiary  of  Austria,  M*  le 
Chevalier  Prokesh  von  Osten,  has  also  formed  a 
garden  in  the  English  style.  He  planted  chest- 
nut trees,  ealaipa  HyringmfoHoj  acacias  of  difl'er- 
ent  sorts,  some  of  which  have  ffrown,  but  many 
have  perished.  Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  who  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  this  garden,  advised  him  to 
plflmt  at  first  c»  masM,  all  the  trees  that  ivould 
grow  rapidly  during  the  rainy  season,  to  procure, 
al  least,  some  shelter  for  trees  of  a  better  quality. 
He  did  so,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  he  will  de- 
rive advantage  from  it.  The  poplargrows  with  as- 
toDishing  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  great 
drought  Pirvus  pinea  and  P.  mariiima,  which 
grow  every  where  on  these  shores,  would  also  be 
ornaments  to  these  gardens,  as  their  form?  are 
agreeable ;  and  the  other  species  of  cantfertB,  cul- 
tivated in  our  plantations,  do  not  thrive  so  well 
here  as  these  two  species. 

An  Italian  landed  proprietor  has  also  formed  a 
garden  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  I  ob- 
served with  pleasure  the  rapid  growth  of  a  great 
oamber  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  apple  and  pear  trees, 
which  he  had  planted ;  many  of  them  were  load- 
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ed  with  fruit;  1 1  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
dale  stones,  sown  in  the  open  air,  have  come  up 
and  grown  admirably,  in  this  gentleman's  garden, 
as  well  as  in  the  king's  garden. 

Before  my  departure,  M.  Lang  of  Darmstadt, 
a  very  able  architect)  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  plan  of  a  private  garden,  which  was  to  be  form* 
ed  near  the  new  royal  palace,  the  buildine  of  whieh 
was  proceeding  rapidly.  A  public  garden,  in  the 
finglish  taste,  was  to  be  joined  to  the  former,  to 
surround  it,  and  be  a  place  of  resort  for  the  popu* 
lation  of  Athens. 

The  new  palace  will  be  magnificent  and  very 
large.  The  beautiful  marble  of  Pentelicus  is  al- 
most the  only  material  used  in  its  construction. 

M.  Lang  decided  immediately  on  the  Italian 
style  for  the  king'a  private  flower-garden,  marking 
on  the  plan  the  place  for  a  good  number  of  palm 
trees,  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  and  oleander 
trees.  The  whole  to  be  divided  into  compart* 
ments  by  low  walls,  ornamented  with  statues, 
vases,  &c.,  of  marble,  which  they  expected  to  fina 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monuments.  J  have 
no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole  is  finished,  I  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  plans  and  devationa^ 
and  I  shall  then  ^ave  much  pleasure  in  transmit* 
tinff  them  to  you. 

ithink  Greece  is  a  country  in  which  a  gardett 
well  planted  and  executed  would  have  a  magioai 
efiect.  All  sorts  of  trees  might  be  uaed  in  the  ar- 
rangement. I  even  think  a  ^reat  number  of 
South  American  trees  would  thrive.  What  could 
we  not  elTect  by  uniting  the  pa^stftorMs  ktnn0dya9f 
and  the  superb  and  lisht  acoetos  of  New  Holland, 
with  groups  of  oleander,  myrtle,  and  laurua  noU' 
lis,  crowned  by  magnificent  date  trees,  evergreen 
oaks,  acacia  julibfisaint  cuprtasuM  pyramidalxs  and 
hoTtzontalis^  and  orange  and  lemon  trees !  All 
these  would  thrive ;  and  the  Greeks  would  be 
happy  in  being  able  to  enjoy  their  gardens  all  the 
year  round,  while  we  are  obliged  to  witness  five 
or  six  changes  annually,  every  one  more  disagree- 
able than  the  other. 

Add  to  this  the  magnificent  and  imposing  viewtf 
of  the  sea,  of  the  Gulf  of  Salarois,  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Acropolis,  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Adrian, 
of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
&c.,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  the  beauty  that 
might  be  given  to  an  Athenian  garden. 

I  shall  not  forget  to  communicate  to  you,  at  the 
same  time,  some  particulars  as  to  the  customs  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  subject 
that  interests  us. 

Their  culinary  vegetables  consist  generally  of 
young  pumpkins,  not  fully  grown,  cucwrlnia  iag€* 
naria?y  with  other  species  and  varieties;  the  fruit 
and  seeds  of  hibiscus  escuUnius  are  used  exactly 
as  peas  and  kidney- beans  are  here.  Their  taste  is 
rather  sour  and  very  refreshing ;  tomatoes  fsoto* 
num  lycopenicum)  are  used  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  almost  every  dish.  Ocer  arietinum  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people,  who  generally  carry 
some  of  these  plants  in  their  hands,  eatia^^  that 
seeds  without  any  preparation.  Cucurbita  eUrvl' 
lu8,  the  water-melon,  is  brought  in  iramease quan- 
tities from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
people  eat  them  greedily ;  they  are  very  good  and 
refreshing,  but  somewhat  diangerous.  Several 
other  kinds  of  melons  are  also  brought  ffoa  the 
islands,  some  of  them  of  an  exquisite  flavor.  Tiie 
flail  is  not  uaed  for  thrashing  out  the  com  in 
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Greece.  In  every  village  there  are  round  paved 
places,  where  the  inhabitants  spread  out  (heir 
corn,  and  have  it  trodden  out  by  horses.  On  (he 
arrival  of  (he  Bavarians  in  this  coun(ry,  an  officer 
ordered  several  flails  (o  be  made,  with  the  in(en- 
tion  of  teaching  the  Greeks  (heir  use  ;  and  some 
soldiers  were  set  (o  work  wi(h  ihem  for  (his  par- 
pose.  The  Greeks,  of  course,  approved  of  (he 
new  way  for  (hem ;  ''but  why  should  we  tire  our- 
selves," said  (hey,  "when  our  horses  can  do  it  as 
well  wiJh  their  feetl" 

That  avvkardness,  or  idleness,  which  is  percep- 
tible on  many  occasions,  s(ruck  me  par(tcularly  on 
seeinu  (hem  digging  or  trenching  (he  ground.  I( 
is  ex(raordinary  how  men  in  (his  warm  climate 
can  remain  bent,  and  silting  on  the  calves  of  (heir 
legs,  or,  ra(her,  doubled  on  (heir  legs,  for  hours  (o- 
gether,  and  not  upright,  as  every  where  else, 
working  wi(h  implemen(8  which  never  have  lon- 
ger handles  (han  from  2  H.  (o  2  f>.  6  in. 

The  climate  of  Grerce  being  so  favorable  for 
the  vine,  accounts  for  the  country  also  abounding 
in  wine.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  see 
the  vine  cultivated  regularly;  the  slocks  are  plan(- 
ed,  they  are  allowed  (o  grow,  and  they  are  thought 
of  no  more  till  (he  (ime  of  (he  vintage.  Those 
wines  which  come  from  (he  islands  are  very  good 
and  ligh( ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  made 
on  the  eon(inen(,  for  want  of  cellars  and  reservoirs 
lor  keeping  them  in,  are  always  mixed  with  resin 
or  gypsum.  The  (aste  produced  by  this  mixture 
is  at  first  ex(remely  disasrreeable,  particularly 
when  gypsum  or  plaster-of- Paris  is  used.  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  the  mix(ure  of  resin,  which 
seems  at  first  to  be  (urpen{ine.  The  latter  cus- 
tom, in  this  warm  climate,  is  a  very  good  means 
of  promoting  digestion. 

This  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  I 
wrote  during  my  stay  in  (his  country.  I  can,  if 
you  wish  it,  communica(e  o(her  mat(er8  to  you, 
perhaps  sdll  more  agreeable  than  these. 

Soho,  Lond&n,  SepiemheTf  1888. 


From  tbe  flondiera  AgHealinrist. 
TRI8H  POTATOBS  FHOM  SLIPS. 

Irish  potatoes  may  be  grown  from  (he  slips, 
like  tbe  sweet  potato.  As  soon  as  your  potato 
tops  have  grown  about  one  foot  hign,  cut  them 
off  and  plant  the  same  as  you  do  (o  the  sweet 
po(a(o,  only  have  (he  beds  nearer  each  other. 
The  po(atoes  ftom  these  will  be  la(er,  but  (hey 
will  be  more  numerous,  and  decidedly  more  mealy. 


OLLA   PODRinA. 

Tajhs  Editor  wf  IIm  Fvaen*  Register. 

March  22it<{,  1839. 
Id  one  of  the  hite  numbers  of  your  Regis(er,  I 
have  read  what  I  consider  a  very  just  complaint 
against  most  of  your  early  corre6ponden(s,  who 
are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  ft  is,  that  (hey 
appear  to  have  grown  weary  in  the  good  ^work  of 
contributing  to  your  paper,  as  their  communica- 
tions have  gradually  been  diminishing  in  number 
•Jjd  frequency,  until  you  rarely  hear  from  them  at 
all.  You  and  your  readers,  I  think,  will  all  acquit 
BM  of  this  fiiult,  for  my  fbar  has  generally  been 


(hat  I  should  over-do  (be  ma((er;  but  nevertheless, 
I  will  venture  to  send  vou  something,  lest  others 
be(ter  quahfied  should  be  unmoved  by  your  ap- 
peal. 

You  must  long  ago  have  been  convinced  that  1 
most  heartily  wish  success  to  your  Regi8(er  on 
your  owti  account ;  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  that 
I  wish  it  also,  because  I  take  a  pride  in  it,  as  a 
work  of  good  old  Virginia,  concocted  out  of  her 
own  ma(erials,  and  by  a  native-bom  Tuckahoe.* 
To  aid  i(,  iherelbre,  in  every  honest  way  (hat  I 
possibly  can,  is  a  ma(tvr  which  occupies  much  of 
my  thoughts,  and  promp(8  me,  perhaps  ofiener 
than  is  useful,  to  be  scribbling  for  it.  This,  how- 
ever, having  no  other  object  than  (he  good  of  our 
cause,  is  never  designed  (o  impose  upon  you  more 
(rouble  (han  (hn(  of  perusal ;  since  (o  see  myself  in 
print,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  forms  any  part  of  my 
motive  for  addressing  you.  Let  me  then  again 
repeat,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  that  you  are 
ut  perfect  liberty  (o  des(roy  whatever  of  mine  you 
do  not  deem  fit  to  publish. 

At  present  I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  certain 
suggestions  brought  to  my  mmd  by  your  just  com- 
plaints of  the  increasing  want  of  original  conimu- ' 
nications — 6Ugges(ions,  which,  if  followed  out,  as 
your  own  judgment  might  direc(,  would  add,  I 
am  sure,  considerably  to  the  interest  of  your  highly 
useful  journal.  One  of  these  is,  to  re- publish, 
when  you  are  hard  run  for  fresh  matter,  short  ar- 
(icles,  from  some  of  our  rompara(ively  old  agricuU 
turnl  works ;  for  instance,  the  American  Farmer, 
which  consists  of  16  quarto  volumes.  JVly  rea- 
sion  lor  this  recommendation  is,  that  such  works, 
when  published  periodically,  are  almost  always 
trea(ed  as  waste  paper.  Their  contents,  therefbi:^, 
are  very  soon  entirety  lost  and  forgotten,  f,  who 
read  every  agricultural  work  I  can  lay  my  hands 
on,  and  carefully  preserve  all  I  subscribe  for,  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  this  faet  a  few  days  ago, 
while  searching  the  American  Farmer  for  some- 
thing of  which  I  had  a  faint,  but  imperfect  recol- 
lection. My  atTention  was  so  completely  arrested 
by  several  highly  interesting  and  valuable  articles, 
which  I  had  utteriy  forgotten,  that  I  was  near  los- 
ing sight  of  the  first  object  of  my  search.  Had  I 
seen  (hem  in  your  paper,  without  ar  mark  of  quo- 
( at  ion,  1  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  taken 
them  tor  original  communications  to  yourself;  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  the  same  (hin^  woald  boppen 
to  hundreds  of  your  other  subscnbere ;  for  there 
are  multitudes  of  us  agriculturist  who  require 
'Hine  upon  line,^^  and  *^precept  vpon  precept"  to 
enable  us  to  retain  in  our  memories  what  we  learn 
of  our  profession  from  books ;  especially  if  (key  are 
published  piece-meal. 

Still  older  works  (han  (he  American  Farmer 

•Would  you  believe  i(?  There  are  hundreds  of 
native-bom  Virginians  still  so  ignorant  of  the  early 
history  of  their  own  state  as  not  to  know  that  a 
root  called  "  Tuckahoe,"  was  a  common  article  of  food 
among  the  Indians,  when  Virginia  was  first  settled  by 
the  English.  It  is  indeed,  a  great  botanical  cariosity, 
(now  very  scarce,)  for  it  has  neither  root  in  the  noun^, 
nor  stem  above  it ;  but  grows  a  few  inches  below  the 
sur&ce,  apparently  as  unconnected  with  the  soil  as  a 
buried  cannon  ball  would  be.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  goose  egg  to  (bat  of  a  man's 
head.  The  coat  is  rough  and  of  a  dark  brown  color; 
the  inner  substance  is  very  white,  similar  in  texture  to 
that  of  tbe  yam,  and  of  an  insipid  taste.  I  believe  it 
is  found  in  the  Carolioas,  as  well  as  in  Viiginia. 
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might  oHen  afford  some  very  useful  information, 
mixed  up  with  various  things  which  would  probably 
pro^e  to  many,  as  they  have  done  to  me,  exceed- 
ingly amusing  from  the  very  odd  and  queer  style 
in 'which  they  are  related,  as  well  as  from  the  sub- 
ject matter  itself.  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  fol- 
lowing droll  captions  to  certain  chapters  in  a  work 
published  in  England  about  ninety  years  ago,  in 
eight  octavo  volumes,  by  one  William  Ellis,  who 
signed  himself  "Parmer,"  and  called  his  book 
'^the  Modern  Husbandman." 

Captions. 

"A  curious  case,  proving  how  a  farmer  lost 
great  part  of  his  wheat  crop  by  his  ignorance  and 
covetousness." 

'*How  one  farmer  broke,  and  another  had  like 
to  do  the  same,  by  wrong  ploughing  the  ground." 

''Hotv  a  yeoman  lately  living  near  Chaeham, 
got  a  considerble  eiaiate  by  managing  his  land 
better  than  most  of  his  neiirhbors." 

"How  some  farmers  clean  and  manage  the  top 
bushel  of  a  sack  of  wheat  for  the  better  sale  of 
the  whole  quantity  they  bring  to  market." 

[By  the  way,  we  have  been  much  scandalized 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  we  want  much 
leaching  in  this  art.] 

"How  a  farmer  starved  his  cow,  and  thought  il 
occasioned  by  whch -craft." 

Some  of  this  sagacious  fellow's  descendants,  1 
suspect,  must  have  emigrated  to  and  multiplied 
exceedingly  in  the  Ancient  Dominion ;  for  we  wit- 
ness even  now,  not  a  few  cases  of  this  species  of 
witch-craf\  in  our  good  old  state,  especially  dunng 
the  two  first  spring  months. 

"How  a  gentleman  run  out  part  of  his  estate  by 
ill  management,  and  recovered  it  by  his  good  con- 
duct." If  Farmer  Ellis  had  only  added  to  this 
information  how  the  recovery  was  to  be  effected 
when  the  whole  estate  was  run  out,  instead  of  a 
part,  his  recipe  would  have  been  above  ail  price, 

£ariicularly  on  the  south  of  ^^Mason  and  Dixon's 
line."  B«jt  I  have  given  you  titles  of  chapters 
enough  to  enable  you  to  Ibrm  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  ihc  character  of  the  work,  all  hough  I  cannot 
dismiss  my  notice  of  it  without  a  i%w  more  re- 
marks. As  a  book  of  receipts,  1  have  never  seen 
its  match,  at  least  in  point  of  number,  except  (he 
'Unii'ersal  Receipt  Book,"  which,  as  Mnj.  Down- 
ing would  say,  "beats  all  nature."  What  think 
vou  of  no  less  than  eighteen  consecutive  ones  /ur 
killing  rats ! !  and  most  curious  things  they  are. 
One  18  to  bell  the  rat  instead  of  the  cat;  another 
is,  to  singe  one  of  these  vermin  and  turn  hin) 
loose,  l^is  struck  me  as  peculiarly  good,  for  I 
liad  a  distinct  reminiscense  of  an  unlucky  snuff, 
which  I  accidently  received  some  years  ago,  of 
this  most  offensive  odor ;  and  I  determined  to  try 
the  experiment  forthwith,  fiut  my  operator,  who 
was  a  small  negro  boy,  without  any  experience  in 
the  business,  singed  so  closely  that  the  unfortunate 
rat  gave  up  the  ghost  before  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  funking  his  former  associates  out  of  their 
respective  hiding-places. 

You  will  probably  think  that  if  the  rest  of  Far- 
mer Ellis'  receipts  are  like  the  two  foregoing,  they 
arc  of  very  little  value,  but  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  that  many  of  them  appear  well  worih  "trying, 
and  that  h  s  whole  work  deserves  a  perusal. 

From  this  author  I  ha\*e  learned  what  1  never 
knew  before,  in  regard  to  that  excellent  grass,  the 
lucerne.    He  begins  his  account  of  it  with  the  fol- 


lowing words:  "I  must  confess  ht  has  hit  this,  the 
best  of  any  of  the  grasses."  According  to  him, 
il  was  first  known  to  the  English  at  Aleppo  in 
Syria.  In  Arabia  Felix,  he  says,  "they  got  vast 
burthens  of  it  once  a  month.  From  Aleppo,  it 
was  brought  into  several  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  particularly  at  Minorca,  it  grows  in 
such  perfection  that  it  is  now  their  chiefest  subsis- 
lence  for  their  cattle.  From  thence  it  got,  more 
forward  into  Europe,  and  is  now  planted  in  abun- 
dance of  places,  and  more  like  to  be,  for  its  many 
extraordinary  beneficial  qualities."  He  proceeds 
to  remark:  "I  cannot  find  by  what  authority  late 
writers  call  this  grass  by  the  names  of  Medic'clo- 
ver,  snail-trefoil,  or  Burgundy  fodder,  otherwise 
than  that  they  have  a  mind  to  give  it  nominal 
flourishes,  without  any  warrant  from  former  au- 
thors," &c.  In  legard  to  the  quality  of  the  seed, 
and  the  proper  quantity  for  an  acre,  sown  broad- 
cast, he  says,  that  no  seed  are  good  but  the  pur- 
ple or  brown,  that  ten  pounds  per  acre  should  he 
used.  By  the  way,  he  states  the  mode  which  I 
have  seen  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  have  proved 
to  be  good,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  sound- 
ness of  any  seed  resembling  the  lucerne  in  its  na- 
ture— such  for  instance,  as  clover,  turnip,  cabbage, 
rape,  mustard,  &c.  It  is  simply  to  put  them  into 
a  hot  shovel,  where  they  will  soon  pop,  if  they  are 
sound. 

Were  I  to  give  you  all  that  I  have  found  in  this 
old  writer,  to  amuse  and  instruct  me,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  send  you  a  pamphlet,  instead  of  this 
rambling  letter;  I  must  therefore  "stay  my  hand," 
although  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  do  so  with- 
out adding  some  excellent  advice  which  he  offers 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  first  is  from  a  rhym- 
ing farmer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  whom  he 
called  "old  Tusser,"  and  whose  pithy  admonitions 
he  heads  with  that  well  known  and  admirable  pre- 
cept, "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  But  let 
Tusser  speak  for  himself],  and  thus  he  sayeth  : 

"If  weather  be  fair,  and  tidy  thy  grain, 
Make  speedily  carnage  for  fear  of  a  rain ; 
For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many. 
And  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny. 
Be  thankful  to  God  tor  his  benefit  sent. 
And  willing  to  save  it  with  earnest  intent." 

Take  the  following  very  brief  apothegm  as  a 
specimen  of  Farmer  Ellis'  own  poetical  talent, 
for  il  seemeth  that  he  also  was  a  perpetrator  of 
verse. 

"Do  not  with  ignorance  unjustly  deal. 
All  secret  wrongs  to  Heaven  have  appeal." 

The  other  article  is  a  part  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  numerous  correspondents  in  reply  to  one  of 
his  own ;  and  he  thus  quaintly  doles  out  to  us, 
what  I  think  you  will  pronounce  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  us  all.    Here  it  is, 

"As  to  your  comparison  :  most  men,  'tis  true, 
of  any  figure  in  life,  are  too  prone  to  inconstancy 
and  change  in  ail  their  actions,  as  well  as  appe- 
tites ;  and  must  have  the  whole  globe  of  earth  and 
sea  ransacked  to  gratify  their  inordinate  desires. 
But  this  luxurious  disposition  is  not,  I  hope,  so 
nnich  implanted  in  our  natures,  as  'tis  owing  to 
nur  indulging  ourselves  too  much  to  ease  and  idle- 
ness; for  set  a  good  joint  of  meat  before  my 
ploughmen  or  laborers,  every  day  the  same,  give 
theni  but  enough,  and  I  will  answer  for  them, 
they  will  behave  themselves  very  well  in  their 
several  attacks,  and  be  lusty  and  healthy  at  the 
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year's  eod ;  though  perhaps,  their  laey  masier's 
ftomaeh  would  have  risen  against  the  third  lueal. 
Nor  did  I  ever  find  that  my  workinfir  horses  or  ox- 
en refused  the  snme  hay  and  corn  the  year  round, 
but  eat  clean  up  as  much  as  was  ^iven  them, 
while  those  thai  were  pampered  and  (ed,  and  kept 
sleek  and  fine  for  market,  were  as  whimsical  and 
squeamish  as  the  nicest  beau.  This  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  due  labor  and  exercise. 
'Tis  just  the  same  with  the  earth ;  for  take  a  small 
piece,  and  manure  it  very  well  ibr  some  years, 
without  either  ploughing,  or  mowing,  or  feeding 
on  it,  fir  there  are  exercises  of  the  earth,  and  it 
will  denote  a  foulness  of  stomach,  by  putting  forth 
nothing  but  rank  weeds ;  but  after  you  have  given 
it  suQiciently  of  these  exercises,  you  need  not  fear 
clogging  its  stomach"  (a  very  needless  caution 
this,  to  most  of  us  Virginia  farmers,)  "w\\h  too 
much  and  too  constant  food,  if  it  be  a  proper  sort ; 
^r  it  will  always  manifest  a  good  digestion,  by  the 
grateful  returns  it  will  make  you." 

On  the  subject  of  agricultural  machines' and  im- 
plements, Ellis  treats  very  largely,  and  describes 
several  as  lonff  used  in  England,  which  have  been 
suppNOsed,  in  the  United  Stales,  to  be  modem  in- 
ventions of  our  own.  I  will  invite  our  brethren  to 
make  trial  oi*  at  least  two  which  he  extols  very 
highly.  These  are  the  piong-hoe,  (or  "hough," 
as  hft  spells  it,)  and  the  <*beck- hough."  I  can 
say  of  the  first,  af\er  more  than  twenty  years  use, 
that  it  is  incomparably  the  best  implement  for  tak- 
ing up  and  throwing  coarse  manure  into  a  cart  or 
other  vehicle  used  for  the  purpose,  that  1  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  also  far  preferanle  to  any  oi  her  for 
cleapiog  out  wet  drains  obstructed  by  trash  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  an  excellent  tool  for  hoeing  up  gar- 
den ground,  as  it  pulverizes  at  the  same  time.  Al- 
though it  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  our  state, 
yet  I  know  that  in  others,  it  is  entirely  unknown, 
and  therefore  I  confidently  recommend  it.  The 
prongs  ^three  in  number,)  should  be  flat,  at>out  an 
mch  or  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  at  the  widest  part, 
and  tapered  to  |  of  an  inch  at  the  point,  which 
should  be  sharp  and  well  steeled.  Their  length 
should  be  about  that  of  a  common  biiling-hoe, 
and  xhey  should  be  slishtly  curved  inward.  The 
whole  width  of  the  implement,  including  the  spaces 
between  the  pronos,  many  be  about  eight  inches, 
although  the  whole  size  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  it.  The 
beck-hoe  I  have  never  seen,  but  am  so  well  sat- 
isfied with  Ellis'  description  of  it,  that  I  shall  cer- 
tainly try  one  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  made.  He 
says,  "it  differs  from  the  common'pick-axe,  or  mat-^ 
tock,  only  by  having  its  two  ends  about  four  inch- 
es broad."  He  adds  that,  "at  Farnham,  in  Sur- 
ry, it  is  so  esteemed,  that  there  is  hardly  any  other 
tool  used  to  weed  their  hop- grounds  and  alias's, 
and  to  keep  them  clean  and  hollow ;  for  by  its 
make,  the  digger  can  enter  the  earth  deeper  than 
with  either  the  pronj^-hand- hough,  or  prong- 
spade  ;  and  it  is  with  this  tool  thcit  they  keep  their 
plantations  of  hops  in  a  most  fine  tilth,"  &o. 

Whilst  I  am  on  ibis  subject,  permit  me  once 
more  to  recommend,  most  earnestly,  the  drag-log 
•—the  credit  of  contriving  which  is  entirely  due,  1 
believe,  to  your  worthy  correspondent,  Mr.  Gay. 
For  the  combined  qualities  of  simplicity,  cheap- 
ness, and  utility,  I  have  met  with  nothing  that 
will  bear  any  comparison  with  it  in  regard  to  the 
purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  efiect,  and  that  is 


ptUverizing  the  eoil.  This  it  will  most  certainly 
effect  by  being  dragged  only  once  over  the  sur- 
face, far  better  than  either  harrows  or  rollers  can 
do  it  by  passing  two  or  three  times,  while  the 
draught' is  very  little  greater,  if  any,  than  that  of  the 
largest  sized  barrow  made  for  two  horses.  The 
first  time  I  used  it,  (which  was  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  one  made,  afier  reading  Mr.  Gay's  description 
of  it,)  I  became  thorouffhly  satisfied  of  its  great 
superiority  to  rollers  and  narrows  for  reducing  land 
to  fine  tilth  preparatory  to  sowing  or  planting  any 
thing ;  and  I  have  been  using  it  ever  since.  Both 
the  last  mentioned  implements  are  very  useful  Ibr 
other  purposes,  and  therefore,  nothing  here  said  is 
designed  to  supersede  them  by  the  drag-log,  but 
merely  to  represent  their  great  inferiority  as  pul- 
verizer and  crushers  of  rough,  cloddy  land.* 

And  now,  roj^  good  sir,  having  succeeded  in  a 
part  at  least,  of  my  design,  which  wns  to  make 
this  epistle  a  kind  of  hotch-potch  afifair,  in  the 
hope  of  affording  to  you  and  your  readers  some 
variety,  as  well  as  a  mite  or  two  of  what  may  be 
useful,  I  will  conclude  by  proposing,  (as  you  seem 
fond  of  giving  captions  to  the  communications  of 
your  correspondents,)  that  you  should  entitle  mine 
an  "Olla  Podrida,  or  dish  of  all  sorts,"  and  heartily 
wishing  that  itmayptove  palatable, 
I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Your  old  friend  and  constant  reader, 

J.  M.  G. 


Prom  the  Fsniier  aad  Gsricaer. 
BROOM-CORN-CBOP. 

The  proprietors  of  the  broom  factory  at  George- 
town, 1).  C.  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  their 
agricultural  friends,  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
product  of  this  new  grown  crop.  The  estimate 
is  made  on  the  measurement  of  seven  acres  of 
land  the  last  year,  although  the  season  waa  un- 
favorable for  com.  From  the  seven  acres  they 
secured  24,488  lbs.  of  broom  brush,  cut  with  six 
and  seven  inches  stalk,  with  seed  on. 

After  taking  the  seed  off,  the  net  brush  weigh- 
ed,       -  -  -  -  6,649  lbs. 

The  seed  measured  from  the  same,  473J  bush, 
and  weighed  40  lbs.  per  bush,  making  18,939  do. 

Ifecapitulation* 
Net  weight  of  the  brush  from  7  acres,    6,649  lbs. 
Net  weight  of  seed  from  the  7  acres,    18,939  do. 

Making  the  gross  weight  grown,         24,488  do. 
yalue  of  crop  aefoUotos  : 

6,649  lbs.  of  net  brush,  at  6  cents  per  lb.  or 
8100  per  ton,    -  -  -  ^277   46 

473^  bushels  clean  seed,  at  60  cents 
per  bushel,        ...  236    76 


9614   20 
Amount   of  crop  grown  per  acre  on 
seven  acres,        ...  973  45| 

It  would  be  well  here  to  state,  in  the  year  1886, 
with  a  more  favorable  season,  the  same  seven 
acres  of  land  was  planted  in  Indian  com,  and  pro- 
duced 67}  bbls.  and  sold  at  94  60  per  bbl.  9231  76 

Making  the   difference  in    favor  of 
broom-corn,  on  seven  acres,        -  9^72   46 


*  The  drag-log  was  fully  described,  and  its  peculiar 
advantages  stated  at  page  751,  vol.  ii,  and  616,  iii. 
Far.  Reg.— £p. 
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The  Indian  corn-crop  per  acre,  was  about 
833  10}.  Making  the  difference  in  favor  of 
broom-^orn  840  35. 

For  planting,  our  own  experience  has  taught 
U8  to  lay  the  land  ofi  three  ieet  each  way,  so  qs 
to  avoid  hoe-labor.  This  distance  will  give  4800 
hills  per  acre.  On  the  above  described  land  we 
would  leave  from  10  to  15  stalks  in  the  hill.  The 
preference  is  given  to  the*  finest  brush.  Half  a 
gallon  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre  carefully  dropped. 

Any  farther  information  can  be  had,  by  appli- 
cation at  the  factory.  The  propretors  of  the 
Georgetown  broom  factory  havC)  with  great  care, 
selected  their  earliest  and  best  seed  for  planting, 
and  offer  it  to  the  farmers  at  a  moderate  price. 
For  securing  the  harvtstywill  be  hereaAer  noticed. 

GsoBOB  T.  MasOn  &  Co. 


Ftom  the  Seoond  Report  of  the  Africultuie  oTMaieachuMtte. 
DAiaY   HUSBANDRY. 

I  proceed  to  speak  now  of  another  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire — the  dairy. 

The  dairy  business  has  always  been  a  great  bu- 
siness. For  a  time  it  gave  way  to  the  raising  of 
fine  ivool,  when  the  prices  of  that  staple  were 
high.  Since  the  abatement  of  the  demand  for 
wool,  with  that  caprice  for  which  mankind  always 
have  been,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  always 
will  be  remarkable,  many  farmere  have  sacrificed 
their  flocks ;  and  are  now  giving  their  exclusive 
attention  to  the  dairy  husbandry.  ^These  changes, 
in  matters  so  important  as  the  dairy  or  the  sheep 
husbandry  involving,  as  they  do,  a  considerable 
investment  of  capital,  and  many  expensive  fix- 
tures, cannot  be  suddenly  or  frequently  made  with- 
out risk  of  serious  loss  and  disadvantage. 

The  county  of  Berkshire  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  dairy  husbandry.    Grass  is  every  where 
abundant    The  soil  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
esculent  vegetables  in  the  highest  nerl^tion.    Se- 
veral increasing  manufacturing  villages,  with  their 
swarming  population,  rec^uire  supplies  from  the 
forms  in  the  Ticinity.    Besides  this,  the  great  mart 
of  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  is  easily 
acceasible.    Most  of  the  farmers  in  Berkshire  can 
reach  Hudson  with  their  produce,  by  a  journey  of 
four  to  eight  hours,  and  put  on  boara  the  boats  at 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  it  is  in  New  York  by  an  early 
hoar  the  next  morning.    The  farmer  usually  al- 
bws  two  cents  a  pound  commission  for  the  freight 
and  sale  of  his  butter ;  and,  upon  other  produce, 
it  is  equally  reasonable.    He  does  not  return  from 
the  river  empty ;  but  carries  home  a  load  of  plas- 
ter, or  of  articles  of  necessity  for  his  family.    The 
great  roads  to  the  river,  afler  the  hills  are  sur- 
mounted, are  among  the  best  in  the  whole  coun- 
try.   The  rail-road,  already  open  from  Hudson  to 
West  Stockhrid^,  will  afford  to  many  of  the  farm- 
ers all  the  faciljnes  they  can  desire  for  reaching  the 
Hudson  river. 

Produce  and  expenses, 

1.  JSJfremonl. — 1  will,  in  this  place,  state,  as  an 
example,  the  operation  of  a  farmer  who  resided 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  H  udson.  The  great 
object  of  his  attention  was  the  making  of  butter, 
which  was  sold  every  week  in  the  New  York 
market. 

From  18  cows  he  sold  2400  lbs.  hotter,  at  88  cts. 


net.  With  these  cows  he  fed  17  spring  pigs  until 
October,  whose  average  weight  was  177  lbs.  each; 
half  of  this  pork,  say  88  lbs.,  was  to  be  credited 
to  the  cow. .  He  is  of  opinion,  that  when  pork  is 
910  per  100  lbs.,  a  cow  will  give  at  least  98  worth 
of  pork  per  year. 

Cow,  Cr. 
133  lbs.  butter,  at  23  cts.,  (comm.  paid,)    $30  59 
Pork, 8  00 


Cow,  Dr. 

Wintering,      ....    (12  00 
Pasturing,       -        -        -        -         d  00 

Salt, 25 

Interest  on  $25, 10  per  cent,  risks 
included,      -        -        -        -        2  50 


938  59 


919  75 


Profits  of  a  cow,    -        -        -       918  84 

It  is  underetood,  that  no  extra  feed  is,  in  this 
case,  given  to  the  cow ;  and  the  butter  and  milk 
used  in  the  family,  it  is  supposed,  will  fully  pay 
for  the  attendance.  This  is  a  fair  profit ;  but  it  is^ 
as  I  think,  we  shall  presently  see,  much  less  than 
it  should  be.  No  animal  is  better  entitled  to  good 
keeping  than  a  cow ;  because  none  makes  a  more 
liberal  return  for  ail  the  extra  kindness  and  feed 
and  attention  bestowed  on  her. 

In  another  dairy,  nine  cows  made  1550  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  800  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Another  dairy  of  twenty  cows  produced,  of 
butter,  500  lbs. ;  of  new  milk  cheese,  4000  lbs. 

In  this  town,  two  acres  of  land  are  deemed  saf^ 
ficient  for  pasturing  a  cow  or  fatting  a  steer. 
Twenty  head  of  cattle,  made  up  of  cows  and  three 
year  old  steers,  were  fatted  upon  thirty  acres  of* 
land. 

The  subject  of  dairy-produce  is  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  I  shall  give  various  returns  and  caJcu- 
lations.  I  omit  names;  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
them,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  miffht  not  be 
disapproved ;  but  a  fear  of  giving  oHence,  or  of 
being  thought  to  take  an  improper  liberty,  or  of 
interrupting  that  freedom  of  communication,  which 
I  wish  should  subsist  between  myself  and  the 
^rmers,  and  which  seems  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  suryey,  induces  me  to  withhold 
them,  save  where  permission  has  been  explicitly 
granted,  or  the  nature  of  the  case  rendera  it  o2]^ 
viousiy  proper.  The  statements,  which  I  givOi 
rest  upon  undoubted  authority. 

2.  In  Ofu.— Twenty  cows  gave  5000  lbs.  new 
milk  cheese,  for  sale :  each  averaging  also  25  lbs. 
of'  butter ;  600  lbs.  of  cheese  were  also  used  in  the 
family. 

Cow,  Cr. 
280  \hs,  cheese,  at  8  cts.,     ...    922  40 
25    lbs.  butter,  at  20  cts.,     -        -        -        5  00 

Calf, 4  00 

Pork,  26  lbs.  at  6  cts.,  -       -        -        -        1  56 


Cow,  Dr. 
Wintering,      -        -        - 
Pasturing, 
Interest  on  cost  of  cow  91^— ^^ 

percent.,     -        -        - 
Labor  and  attendance,     - 


932  96 

A 

912  00 
500 

U 

91  50 
2  16 

"    V-*'  oo 

Balance  in  favor  of  cow, 


912  24 


230 
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3.  Lane^foro\ — Sales  from  12  cows:  cheese 
at  12  cts. ;  butter  at  25  els. ;  gross  amount,  S600. 

No  account  in  this  case  is  made  oi'  supplies  in 
the  family. 

4.  Sandisfield. — The  average  yield  of  a  cow  in 
ordinary  seasons  is  rated  at  2^  lbs.  with  common 
keeping.  By  extra  keepinff,  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased to  3£k)  or  400  lbs.  The  quantity  of  butter 
in  addition,  to  each  cow  is  supposed  to  be  from  40 
to  50  lbs.,  where  new  milk  cheese  is  made. 

The  amount  of  cheese  made  in  Sandisfield,  in 
1837,  was  estimated  by  a  most  competent  authori- 
ty, at  300,000  lbs. 

Another  farmer,  wit  h  a  dairy  of  15  cows,  states 
the  average  product  of  a  cow,  if  she  raises  her 
calf,  at  260  lbs. ;  if  otherwise,  300  lbs. ;  and  25 
lbs.  butter  also,  from  each  cow.  Four  ho^  may 
be  kept  to  20  cows.  In  this  way,  weiffhmg  100 
lbs.  in  the  spring,  they  will  weigh  300  lbs.  in  the 
(all.    140  lbs.  of  pork  is  to  be  credited  to  5  cows. 

The  cost  of  wintering  a  cow  here,  is  rated  at 
SIO ;  pasture^  84..  A  good  dairy  woman  will 
take  charge  ol  thirty  cows,  with  assistance  in  milk- 
ing and  in  handling  cheese.  Her  wages  will  be 
91  50  per  week,  with  t)oard. 

5.  In  TVrtngAam,  the  average  yield  of  a  cow 
is  reckoned  at  new  milk  cheese,  283  lbs.,  and  but- 
ter at  the  same  time,  57  lbs.    A  dairy  of  28  cows 

Eve  7912  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  1600  lbs. 
tter.  A  large  amount  of  pork  was  fatted  on 
this  farm ;  Jbut  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of 
it  is  to  be  credited  to  the  dairy. 

6.  In  Suffidd,  the  average  product  of  28  C4>ws 
was  394  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  50  lbs.  of  but- 
ter each. 

The  product  of  a  cow  is  thus  stated  by  this  ex- 
cellent manager : 

Cow,  Cr. 
400  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  at  8  cts.,        -  832  00 
Calf,  (killed  at  three  days  old,)    -        -  1  00 
50  lbs.  butter,  at  16}.,  -        -        -        -  8  33 
Whey  and  butter-milk,  make  one  hun- 
dred lbs.  pork, 8  00 

849  33 
Supra,  Dr. 

Winter  keeping, 12  00 

One  acre  of  land  costing  850  will  pnsture 

the  cow, 350 

Salt  25  cts.,  3  be.  bran  83,    -        -        -  3  25 

Int.  on  the  value  of  cow  at  825, 10  per  ct.  2  50 
Labor  of  milking,  making  butter,  cheese, 

&c., 4  00 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  cow,  - 


825  25 

-    824  08 

The  quantity  of  land  estimated  for  pasturnge  in 
this  case  seems  small.  It  munt  be  small  for  a  ge- 
neral role;  another  Ikrmer  in  the  same  town  as- 
sured me  that  he  kept  one  yoke  of  oxen  all  the 
season,  and  one  horse  half  the  season,  on  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  land,  which  he  showed  me.  The 
land  had  bedn  greatly  benefited  by  plaster. 

7.  In  New  Marlboro*,  the  yield  of  a  cow  is  es- 
timated at  300  lbs.  new  milk  cheese;  4  hogs  are 
kept  to  20  cows ;  2  tons  of  hay  are  deemed  requi- 
site for  a  cow ;  value  of  hay  sold  810 ;  but  if  the 
farmer  can  realize  86  per  ton  /or  it  used  on  the 
place,  he  deems  it  better  than  to  sell  it.    Eight  to 


ten  acres  of  land  here,  with  the  use  of  plaster,  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  pasturage  of  four  cows. 
8.  In  Great  Barringion,  9  cows  produced  1900 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  and  800  lbs.  butter.  In 
another  case  from  8  cows  were  sold  of  butler  200 
lbs.,  of  new  milk  cheese  1225  lbs.  In  anothercase 
5  cows  through  the  season,  and  an  additional  cow 
half  the  season,  from  IsL  June  to  10th  Nov.,  pro- 
duced 651  lbs.  butter;  and  200  lbs.  new  milk 
cheese.  In  this  case  the  weekly  returns  were 
given.  The  same  farmer  says,  that  his  cows  will 
average  one  pound  of  butter  per  day  through  the 
season.    He  states  bis  cow  account  thus : 

Cow,  Cr. 
200  lbs.  butter  at  20  cts.^      -        8^  00 
Calf  raised,         -        -      '  -  2  00 

Butter-milk,  and  skim  milk  for 
pork,  equal  to  all  the  care,        _— 

842  00 
Supra,  Dr. 
Wintenng,  2  tons  of  hay,    -        8^6  00 
Pasturing,  25  cts.  per  week,  26 

weeks,     ....  6  50 

Int.  on  cost  of  cow  820  at  10  per 
cent        ....  2  00 


824  50 


Profits  of  a  cow,    .        -        .        817  00 

9.  In  ^Iford,  the  actual  yield  of  a  cow  was  as 
follows : 

Butter,  240  lbs.  sold. 

Cheese  100  lbs.  do.,  besides  using  what  milk  and 
butter  were  required  bv  two  perrans.  She  had 
her  own  skimmed  milk,  but  no  meal  or  grain. 
She  consumed,  as  ascertained,  two  tons  of^hay; 
and  her  pasturasfe  was  25  cts.  per  week. 

10.  In  West  Skockbridge  the  report  given  is  300 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow ;  840  are  often  ob- 
tained from  a  cow ;  830  are  deemed  an  average 
yield. 

11.  In  Stockbridge^  the  proceeds  of  a  dairy  of 
twenty  cows  are  thus  given : 

20  cows.  4000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese  sold 

at  9^  cts.,        ...    8380  00 
1000  lbs.  skim  milk  cheese  sold 
at  6  cts.,  -        .        .        .        60  00 
600  lbs.  butter,  sold  at  9}  cts.,    160  00 

8590  00 

This  gives  829  50  cts.  to  a  cow. 

No  account  is  made  in  this  case  of  the  supplies 

of  the  family,  nor  of  the  amount  of  pork  fatted, 

both  which  items  would  greatly  have  increased 

the  result. 

12.  In  Lenox,  the  return  of  a  dairy  of  15  cows, 
was  of  new  milk  cheese  1200  lbs.:  of  butter 
1800  lbs. 

The  return  of  another  dairy  is  as  follows: 
10  cows  produced  of    butter  1120  lbs. 
8  oz.,  sold  at  18  cts.,        ...    8201  69 

"  *<  cheese,  800  lbs. 

sold  at  9  cts.,  -        .        .        -        72  00 


8273  69 

13.  7V>2^n(f.—From  a  highly  intelligent  lar- 
merinatown  adjoining  the  county,  Tolland  in 
Hampshire  co.,  1  received  so  paricular  an  ac- 
count of  a  dairy,  that  I  shall  here  insert  it  though 
it  might  be  thought  to  come  more  properly  under 
the  report  of  another  county. 


1839] 


iTAftMiiSitS'  ft£:6lStfift. 
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15  cows  produced  4600  lbs.  cheese,  sold 
at  9  cts.  per  lb 9405  OO 

and  509  lbs.  butter  sold 
at  191  cts 99  25 


8604  25 

Fifteen  cows  will  nearly  fatten  4  hogs,  weigh- 
ing in  the  spring  20  lbs.  each;  in  the  fall,  240  lbs. 
each.  Fn  this  case  it  is  deemed  proper  to  credit 
the  milk  with  140  lbs.  weight  ol'  each  of  these 
swine;  140  lbs.  +  4  are  equal  to  560  lbs.  pork  at 
8  cts.  ==  844  80— this  divided  by  15  gives  to  each 
cow  a  credit  of  82  98|  cts.— 

fiutter  and  cheese  504  25,  add  pork  44  80=549 
05. 

The  proceeds  of  each  cow  is  836  60) — 
add.calf  and  rennet  81  00,  837  60^,  837  60^ 

Expenses. 

Wintering  a  cow,  usual  charge,        -        89  00 
Pasturing        do.  86  50,  salt  50  cts.,  7  00 

loterest  00  the  value  of  a  cow  823  at  10 

per  ct 2  30 

One  woman  will  manage  the  milk  of  30 

cows, 
Her  wages  81  50  per  week,  28  weeks, 

her  board  81  per  week 
Wages  and  board  for  a  dairy  of  30  cows 

would  be  870,  or  92  33  each,         -        2  33 
Additional  help  in  milking  and  turning 

cheese  67  ctK,         -        -        -        -  67 


Profits  of  a  cow, 


821  30 

-        -        .    815  301 

No  account  in  tfiis  case  was  taken  of  the  butter 
and  milk  used  in  the  family  ;  but  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  150  lbs.  of  butter. 

14.  OUshire  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  dairy  husbandry;  and  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  produce.  For 
the  goodness  of  their  cheese,  however,  I  must 
rely  upon  authority.  Its  appearance  in  some  of 
the  dairies,  which  I  examined,  bespoke  careful, 
neat,  and  skilful  management. 

A  farmer  with  25  cows,  states  their  average 
yield  at  300  lbs.  cheese,  and  20  lbs.  butter  to  a 
cow.  He  says  likewise  that  1500  lbs.  pork  are  to 
be  credited  to  his  cows. 

The  average  cost  or  value  of  his  cows  is  830 
^ch;  wintering  814;  pasturing  26  weeks,  86  25; 
he  raises  some  calves  upon  whey.  It  requires 
the  whey  of  two  or  three  cows  to  raise  a  calf. 
His  hogs  at  18  mos.  average  350  lbs. ;  they  run 
in  a  pasture  and  have  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  until 
about  six  weeks  before  it  is  intended  to  kill  them, 
when  they  are  shut  up  and  fed  with  corn  and 
nwal.  A  shrewed  farmer  observes,  that,  where 
•wine  in  this  way  run  m  a  pasture,  it  should  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  to  have  their  trough  always 
wet  or  always  diy.  This  means  that  they  should 
nave  as  much  whey  as  they  are  disposed  to  eat; 
w>  by  being  kept  wholl^r  without  any,  they  should 
™n  necessity  get  their  living  in  the  pasture. 
1  hey  require  quietness  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
miess  desires  in  order  to  thrift;  and  they  are 
like  other  epicureans  whom  variety  and  abun- 
dance render  fastidious. 

Ihe  dairy  of  another  farmer  consists  of  20 


cows.  The  year  before  last  they  yfelded  400  Ibs^ 
new  milk  cheese ;  the  last  year  400  lbs.  eachy  be^ 
sides  an  ample  supply  of  butter  for  the  ftfrtiiy.' 
He  calculates  upon  the  proportion  of  one  hog  tof 
four  cows ;  with  the  above  cows  he  made  120CI 
lbs.  of  pork,  600  lbs.  of  which  he  credits  to  the 
cows ;  lie  deems  three  acres  necessary  for  the  pas- 
turage of  a  cow.  His  cows  during  the  springs 
have  an  allowance  of  rye  meal  and  whey. 

In  another  case  the  produce  of  23  cows  was 
12,000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  500  lbs.  butter. 

Another  case  from  11  cows  including  4  three- 
year-old  heifers,  there  were  sold  and  used  3475 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  403  lbs.  butter.  Three 
hogs  were  likewise  fatted;  and  It  was  considered 
that  400  lbs.  pork  were  to  be  credited  to  the  cows. 
Two  tons  of  hay  were  required  for  the  wintering 
of  a  cow,  valued  at  88  per  ton ;  or  she  might  be 
kept  for  hire  at  50  cts.  per  week. 

In  another  case  30  cows  mads  14,000  lbs.  new 
milk  cheese ;  and  500  lbs.  butter.  In  this  case 
some  calves  were  raised ;  but  most  of  them  were 
killed  at  four  days  old.  Throughout  the  county 
of  Berkshire  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  calves 
is  termed  "deaconing"  them.  What  is  the  par- 
ticular propriety  of  this  provincialism,  I  am  una- 
ble to  determine ;  and  whether  it  had  its  origin  in 
any  superstition  among  the  aborigines  or  the  first 
setlers  of  the  county,  I  shall  leave  to  the  anti- 
quarians to  accertain.  It  is  a  peculiarity,  and  pre- 
vails no  where  else. 

The  practice,  with  this  farmer,  is  to  ffive  boiled 
com  in  the  ear  to  his  cows ;  perhaps  a  dozen  ears 
to  a  cow  per  day.  When  it  is  conveniently  had, 
he  gives  a  mess  of  rye  meal  to  each  cow,  at  the 
rate  of  two  quarts  per  day,  for  three  weeks  in  the 
spring.  He  is  anxious  to  let  his  cows  go  to  the 
grass  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  bare.  He  thinks 
cows  are  liable  to  suffer  from  excessive  feeding  in 
the  bam. 

The  wintering  of  a  cow  requires  1|  ton 
of  hay, 814  00 

Pasturing,  20  cents  per  week  for  26 
weeks,         .....  5  20 

In  40  days  of  the  best  of  the  season  on  this 
farm  30  cows  produced  4000  lbs.  butter.  The 
land  required  for  the  pasturage  of  a  cow  is  con- 
sidered to  be  three  acres. 

From  thirty  cows,  an  average  of  425  (bs.  of 
cheese  has  been  produced  to  each  cow,  and  ten 
lbs.  of  butter;  or  300  the  whole. 

On  one  farm,  where  18  cows  were  kept,  11,885 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  were  made  in  a  season, 
which  gives  the  extraordinary  average  of  632f 
lbs.  to  a  cow.  200  lbs.  of  butter  were  made  the 
same  season  from  the  same  cows.  One  of  these 
cows  produced  1000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  season,  for  two 
months,  two  quarts  of  rye- meal  were  given  to 
each  cow.  Half  of  this  quantity  of  m«al  was 
given  them  for  one  month  during  the  last  of  the 
season ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  had 
their  whev.  100  lbs.  pork  were  made  on  the 
farm  ;  and  half  of  this  was  credited  to  the  cows; 

The  same  individual,  when  on  another  farm  in 
South  Adams,  with  twenty-one  cows,  made  626 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow,  in  a  season.  1700 
lbs.  of  pork  were  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
dairy.  Half  the  pork  was  considered  due  to  the 
cows. 
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The  process  of  making  cheese  began  the  25th 
April,  and  ended  the  Ist  December.  As  soon  as 
the  cows  calved,  the  cows  received  three  quarts 
of  meal  per  day  each — principally  rye,  with  some 
Indian;  and  each  had  some  whey,  though  not 
half  what  was  yielded  was  ffiven  to  them.  Three 
or  four  of  the  cows  received  meal  all  the  summer. 
lie  commenced  feeding  again  with  meal  on  the 
25th  July,  and  continued  to  give  them  two  quarts 
of  meal  until  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  35th 
of  August,  he  began  leading  the  cows  with  corn- 
stalks until  10th  l^ptember.  Then  the  cows  had 
the  af)er  feed  of  the  fields ;  and  from  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, these  cows  had  half  a  load  of  pumpkins  per 
day.  In  November,  fed  every  cow  fully  with 
meal ;  two  and  three  quarts  per  day  until  1st  De- 
cember. A  Her  that,  the  cows  bad  nothing  bat 
hay  until  spring.  It  rom  the  same  cows,  at  the 
same  time,  butter  enough  was  made,  and  milk 
enough  usiMi,  for  a  family  of  six  persons.  The 
cheese  sold  in  New  York  for  810  per  100  lbs. 

These  products  are  certainly  remarkable,  and 
show  what  may  be  done  by  attention,  skill,  and 
good  treatment  of  the  animals  under  our  care. 
The  pasturage  in  Cheshire  is  of  an  excellent  de- 
acriptioD.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  rich  gravel- 
ly loam  resting  upon  lime-stone,  and  abounding  in 
vegetable  mould.  It  is  likewise  sensitive  to  the 
application  of  plaster,  which  is  very  commonly 
used. 


From  the  Genetee  Fanner. 
BHPO&T  OF    TUS    COMMITTEE   OF    THE  NEW 
TORK   AGRICULTURAL    flOSCISTY  OR    ROOT 
CULTURE. 

Th«  eomimttee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  "report  on  the  best  vegetable  or  root 
crops  for  feeding  cattle,  and  the  best  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  same,"  report  as  followa : — 

The  culture  of  roots,  as  farm-crops,  for  feeding 
and  fattening  domestic  animals,  is  of  such  recent 
introduction,  and  so  limited,  amonff  us,  and  the 
lew  experiments  that  have  been  made,  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  these  roots,  have  been  so 
loosely  managed,  that  the  committee  do  not  pos- 
sess the  data  that  they  could  desire,  to  make  a  sa- 
tisfactory report,  adapted  exactly  to  our  practice. 
But  they  are  nevertheless  satisfied,  from  the  nu- 
merous experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
Europe,  in  a  climate  very  similar  to  our  own,  and 
from  the  partial  ones  which  have  been  made 
among  us,  that  the  culture  of  roots  is  destined  to 
effect  here,  what  it  has  efiected  elsewhere,  a  ffreat 
and  salutary  change  in  husbandry,  not  onW  as 
furnishing  the  easiest  and  cheapest  means  of^  feed- 
ing and  mttenin^  domestic  animals,  but  as  an  im- 
portant source  ot  fertility  to  the  farm,  and  of  se- 
curing the  main  point — ultimate  profit,  to  the  own- 
er or  cultivator. 

Under  these  strong  impressions  of  the  advan- 
tages of  encouraging  and  extendiog  root-culture, 
your  committee  proceed,  with  the  limited  means 
at  their  commana,  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  by  the  society. 

The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
have  recently  awarded  liberal  premiufns  for  ex- 
periments in  fattening  neat  cattle;  first,  upon 
different  kinds  of  roots,  as  the  potato,  turnip,  and 
mangel  wurtzel;  secondj  upon  raw  and  cooked 


food ;  and  tkirdf  upon  roots  entirelyi  and  a  mix* 
tare  of  roots,  grain,  pulse  and  oil-cake^    These  ex-^ 
periments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  accu- 
rately ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  each 
kind  of  root  and  other  food,  and  the  economy  of 
each  mode  of  ^ceding  it.    The  experiments  have 
been  numerous.    Tney  have  been  upon  ten  to 
thirty  head  of  cattle  at  a  time ;  and  they  have 
been  continued  from  three  to  six  months.    The 
animals  were  weighed  or  measured  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  experiment,  at  the  close  of  i;,  and 
generculy  at  intermediate   periods,    partieulariy 
when  the  food  was  varied ;  and  the  Quantity  of 
roots  and  other  food  given  was  accurately  noted^* 
so  that  the  result  has  indicated  the  relative  value 
of  each  kind  of  food  in  the  fattening  process,  and 
the  best  mode  of  feeding  it.    The  committee  pro- 
ceed to  state,  in  a  summery  way,  the  results  of 
some  of  these  experiments. 

1.  27u  rihtivevaltu  of  different  rooU* 
Mr.  Howden,  witli  a  view  to  the  experiment, 
set  apart  the  product  of  two  acres  of  mangel 
wurizel,  amounting  to  fifty  tons ;  five  acKs  of  Swe- 
dish turnips,  being  140  tons ;  and  two  acres  of  po- 
tatoes, weighing  29  tons  4  cwt.  The  experiment 
was  made  with  21  head  of  cattle,  which  received, 
in  addition  to  the  roots,  a  few  distillerB'  grains  and 
a  little  straw.  The  following  table  mows  the 
roots  appropriated  to  each  lot,  and  rhe  monthly  in- 
crease of  the  animals  io  girth.  The  abstract  is 
made  from  the  prize  essays  ot  the  society,  whkh 
cannot  now  be  referred  to;  but  the  impression  is, 
that  in  all  the  experiments  which  we  quote,  the 
roots  fed  to  each  lot  were  precisely  the  same  in 
weight.  Lot  No.  1  was  fed  from  the  product  of 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of  mangel  wurt- 
zel,  and  one  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  ;  No.  2  from 
one  acre  of  potatoes  and  two  acres  of  Swedish 
turnips ;  and  No.  3  from  one  acre  of  mangel 
wurizel  and  two  acres  of  Swedish  lumips. 


Date. 


1831,  Nor 

Dec.  30, 
1833,  Jan.  90, 

March  1, 
«*  30, 

April  30, 


, I  liOtNo.l.  I  Lot  No.  2. 

.  30, '35  ft  8  Inches  35  ft  9  inchc 


36  «  6 

38  "  9 

39  «*  7 

40  "  8 

41  «  4 


« 
u 


inches 
it  7    if 


36 

38  «  4 

39  "  8 

40  <'10 

41  «   7 


ti 
« 


Lot  No.  3. 

35  ft  8  inches 

36  "  6    « 

38  «*  3    " 

39  «  6    " 

40  M  «    c« 

41  «  3    «* 


Twenty-eight  tons  of  mangel  wurtzel  and 
Swedish  turnips  were  withdrawn  to  feed  other 
stock. 

On  the  30th  Januarv  Mr.  Howden  took  a  pair 
of  cattle  out  of  each  lot,  and  fed  No.  1  with  po- 
tatoes and  water,  No.  2  with  Swedish  turnips,  and 
No.  8  with  mangel  wurtzel.  The  following  shows 
their  relative  increase  In  three  months. 


Date. 


1833,  Jan.  30, 
April  30, 


Lotl. 

Potatoes. 

10  ft  8  inches 

11  «  6    " 


Lota. 

Swed.  turnips- 

10  ft.  5  inches 

11  «*  3    «      - 


Lot  3. 

Man.  wurtzel. 


10  ft. 

11  « 


4  inches 


When  the  cailie  were  sold,  the  purchasers 
agreed  that  tlie  lot  fed  on  Swedish  turnips  were 
from  7s.  to  10s.  (jilM  to  82.22)  a  head  better 
than  the  other  lots.  The  average  advance  upon 
the  original  value  of  each,  was  £6.12,  and  the 
cost  of  ihe  grains  being  deducted,  there  remained 
£  120  ($532.80)  in  return  for  the  eight  acres  ef 
produce  consumed,  or  $66.60  for  each  acre. 

From  the  above  statement  it  would  seem  there 
is  no  great  difference  in  the  fattening  properties 
of  the  three  kinds  of  roots ;  and  that  so  i^  as 
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measure  or  weight  is  concerned,  it  matters  little 
which  were  employed  in  feeding.  We  will  note 
here  for  future  reference,  the  product  per  acre,  of 
each  kind  of  roots,  upon  Mr.  Howden's  ground, 
adding  the  product  in  bushels  of  56  lbs. 

The  potatoes  gave  12  tons  4  cwt.  equal  to  288 
bushels. 

The  mangel  wurtzei  25  tons  equal  to  1000 
bushels. 

The  rata  baga  28  tons,  equal  to  1,120  bushels. 

2.  The  comparative  economy  of  feeding  raw  or 

•  prepared  food. 

In  1833  the  society  offered  a  premium  of  30 
sovereigns  for  the  best  report,  founded  on  actual 
experiment  made  for  that  purpose,  on  a  number  of 
oxen  or  heifers,  not  fewer  than  six,  the  animals  to 
be  of  the  same  breed,  age  and  sex,  and  the  term 
of  feeding  not  less  than  three  months.  Several 
reports  were  received  and  published  in  1834. 
From  these  we  abstract  the  following : 

Mr.  Walker  made  his  experiment  with  six  two 
year  heifers,  and  four  two  year  old  steers.  £ach 
parcel  was  divided  into  two  lots,  and  fed  on  like 
Ibod,  except  that  one  half  received  their  food  raw, 
and  the  other  half  in  a  steamed  or  cooked  state. 
The  food  consisted  of  Swedish  turnips,  potatoes 
and  crashed  beans,  with  a  little  salt  and  straw.  A  i 
the  end  of  three  months,  it  was  found  that  the 
three  heifers  fed  on  steamed  food  had  gained<48^ 
stone,  or  679  lbs.,  and  the  three  heifers  fed  upon 
raw  food  had  gained  45^  stone ;  but  the  quantity 
consumed  by  the  first  lot  exceeded  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Cost  of  feeding  on  steamed  food,     £  14  1  3 
"        on  raw  food,    -    -     10  8  7J 

The  first  cost  more  than  the  last,  3  14  8^ 
Deducting  the  first  cost,  and  the  price  of  fatten- 
ing from  the  price  paid  by  the  butcher,  there  re- 
mained a  profit  on  the  three  heifers  fed  with 
steamed  food,  of  98 ;  while  the  profit  on  the  three 
fattened  with  raw  food,  amounted  to  £3  lOs  6d. 
By  a  like  estimate,  the  Joss  on  the  steers  fed  with 
steamed  food  was  3s  Sd.  and  the  profit  on  those  led 
with  raw  food  10s.  6d, 

Andrew  Howden  made  a  hbe  experiment  with 
18  cattle  in  six  lots.  Their  increase  and  expense 
of  keeping  for  three  months,  from  the  20th  March 
to  the  20th  of  June,  were  as  follows : 

Jncr.inlbs.  Eaepense. 

Three  heifers  on  raw  turnips,           392  £6  16  0 

on  steamed  turoipsj    532  8  18  0 

on  raw  potatoes,         600  10    7  0 

on  steamed  potatoes,  572  10    7  0 
Three  steers  on  raw  potatoes  and 

com,            -            -           722  9    4  0 
"             on  boiled  potatoes  and 

corn,             -             -            689  9    5  0 

John  fiaswell  fed  ten  horned  cattle.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  five  cattle  on  raw  food  was 
£32  2  1,  while  that  of  the  cattle  on  prepared 
food  was  £34  5  10.  On  being  slaughtered  the 
two  lots  appeared  to  be  very  similar,  but  the  par- 
ticular weight  is  not  mentioned* 

3.  Relative  economy  of  feeding  with  iumips  alone, 
or  with  turnips  and  other  more  expensive  food, 

Robert  Stevenson  was  the  successful  compe- 
titor for  the  socieiy^s  premium.    He  took  18  ox- 
Vol.  VII-30 
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en ;  their  live  weight  was  ascertained  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  the  end,  and  at  intermediate  peri- 
ods of  the  experiment,  which  continued  119  days. 
The  cattle  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  six 
beasts  each,  and  a  correct  account  was  kept  of  the 
weight  of  food  consumed  by  each  lot.  Lot  1,  was 
allowed  linseed  cake,  braised  beans,  and  braised 
oats,  in  addition  to  turaips,  and  daring  the  last 
24  dajrs  of  the  experiment,  20  lbs.  of  potatoes 
were  given  per  day  to  each.  Lot  2,  received  the 
same  allowance  except  the  linseed  cake  and  half 
the  potatoes.  And  lot  3,  was  fed  upon  turnips 
alone.  The  cost  of  the  keep  of  each  anim&ly 
during  the  119  days,  was  as  below : 

Total  cost  of  feeding  one  beast  of  lot  1,  £  5    2  7 
do  do  do   of  lot  2,     3  17  0 

do  do  do   of  lot  3,     1  18  7} 

The  improvement  in  live  weight  was  as  follows: 
First  lot  increased  in  weight        108  stone. 
Second        do  do  101    " 

Third  do  do  49    " 

Abstracting  the  cost  of  feeding  from  the  value 
of  the  increased  weight,  the  loss  and  profit  would, 
stand  as  follows : 


Loss  on  feeding  lot  1,  - 
Profit  on  feeding  lot  2,  - 
Profit  on  feeding  lot  3,    - 


£3  15  8j 

1  19  3^ 

2  11  1 


it 


u 
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''Thus,  when  turnips  alone  were  used,  a  pro- 
fit of  twenty-two  per  cent  was  realized ;  where 
beans  and  oats  were  used  along  with  the  turaip, 
the  profit  was  diminished  to  eignt  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  but  when  still  more  expensive  food  was  tried, 
that  is,  grain  and  linseed  caxe,  along  with  turaips 
and  potatoes,  a  loss  was  sustained  of  no  leas  than 
12  3—16  per  cent." 

Lot  1,  were  the  largest  oxen.  They  were  fed 
each  with  132  lbs.  per  day  of  Swedish  turaips ; 
lot  2,  were  fed  each  with  120  lbs.  of  the  same 
per  day ;  and  lot  3,  being  the  smallest,  received 
but  115  lbs.  per  day,  and  lor  twenty-four  days,  bat 
ninety-two  pounds. 

Lot  1,  cost  4,484  pence  for  every  lb.  of  increased 

live  weight. 
Lot  2,    '«  3.92 
Lot  3,    "  3.39 

The  taroips  were  estimated  at  four  pence  per 
cwt ;  the  potatoes  at  Is.  6d.  per  cwt ;  oats  and 
beans  at  is.  6d,  per  bushel,  and  linseed  cake  at 
three-fourths  of  a  penny  per  pound. 

"In  conclusion  '^says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  "we  give  it  as  our  opmion. 
that  whoever  feeds  cattle  on  turnips  aione^  will 
have  no  reason  on  the  score  of  profit,  to  regret 
their  not  having  employed  more  expensive  aux- 
iliaries to  hasten  the  fattening  process." 

It  would  seem  pretty  evident,  from  the  forgo- 
ing experiments,  that  rata  ba^a  and  mangel 
wurtzei  are  the  best  root  crops  /or  feeding  catUe. 
The  profit  of  cultivating  and  feeding  these  roots 
will  be  more  manifest,  if  we  compare  their  acre- 
able  product  with  that  of  hay,  potatoes,  and  the 
coaree  grains  which  we  feed  for  fatteninganiinals. 
To  enable  the  committee  to  make  this  comparison, 
they  assume  the  following  as  the  average  products 
of  crops,  and  attach  to  each  of  these  an  estimate 
of  their  marketable  value.  Both  the  product  and 
the  prices  will  iprrcatly  vary ;  but  those  assumed 
are  deemed  sufiiciently  correct  for  comparison. 
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An  acre  of  grass,       2  tons  at    810       $20  00 
do        corn,        40  bush,  at   75  cte.     30  00 
do        oats,        30      do  at    37^"      11  20 
do    buckwheat,  30      do  at    50    <<      15  00 
do    potatoes,    150      do  at    25    <<      37  50 
do    rutabaga,  600      do  at    25    "    150  00 
do  man.  wurt.  600      do  at    25    «     150  00 
Estimating?  the  cost  of  the  roots  in  labor,  at 
twenty  dollars  an  acre  more  than  that  oF  the  hay, 
oats  and  buckwheat,  it  still  leaves  a  great  disparity 
in  the  profits  ;  and  considering  the  cost  of  culture 
equal  to  that  oflndian  corn,  there  is  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  the  turnips  and  mangel  wurlzel  over 
the  corn-crop,  as  a  material  for  cattle  food.     Good 
beef  cannot  be  made  on  hay  alone,  in  winter ; 
and  those  who  do  not  feed  roots,  must  resort  to 
some  more  expensive  food,  as  the  meal  of  Indian 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c.    The  turnips  and  man- 

fel  wurtzel,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  aid  of  per- 
aps  a  little  straw,  will  serve  tbemselvea  to  feed 
and  fatten  animals. 

In  this  matter  the  chairman  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience. He  purchased  lour  oxen  a  little  before 
Christmas,  and  kept  till  some  time  in  April;  after 
a  short  time,  they  ate  each  two  bushels  a  day  of 
ruta  baga — they  would  eat  very  little  else,  though 
laid  before  them,  not  even  linseed  cake.  They 
made  good  beef,  and  afforded  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  turnips  consumed. 

If  we  now  assume  that  an  ox  will  require  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  of  hay  per  diem  to  keep 
him  in  good  condition,  and  tfiat  it  will  require  an 
addition  of  four  quarts  of  corn-meal,  or  eight  quarts 
of  chrushed  oats  of  buckwheat,  per  diem,  to  fat- 
ten him ;  and  if  we  consider  112  pounds  or  two 
bushels  of  roots  equivalent  to  a  ration  of  hay 
and  grain,  then  the  several  crops  will  feed  an  an- 
imal as  below. 
One  acre  of  grass,  and  half  an  acre  of  corn 

will  feed        ....  160  days. 

One  and  a  half  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel, 

or  Swedish  turnips,  will  feed  -  450  days. 
One  acre  of  grass,  and  one  acre  of  oats 

or  buckwheat,  will  feed        -        -      160  daysi 
Two  acres  of  Swedish  turnips  or  man- 
gel wurtzel  will  feed  -        -        600  days. 
One  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed        -  75  days. 
One  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  or  mangel 

wurtzel  will  feed        ...        300  days. 

Making  very  liberal  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  of  raising  these  crops,  and 
for  any  error  the  committee  mav  have  made  in 
fixing  the  daily  rations,  or  in  the  acreable  pro- 
duce of  each,  they  think  that  no  doubt  can  lor  a 
moment  be  entertained  that  the  Swedish  turnip 
and  the  mangel  wurtzel  are  decidedly  the  best 
crops  that  can  be  raised  for  feeding  and  fattening 
cattle. 

The  committee  have  no  doubt  that  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  carrot  offer  advantages  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  the  roots  above  recommended. 
Their  product  and  nutriment  properties  are  very 
similar,  and  the  expense  of  culture  is  not  very  dis- 
similar. The  sugar  beet  is  probably  richer  in  nutri- 
ment than  the  mangel  wurtzel,  though  its  product 
is  ordinarily  less.  The  carrot  may  require  more 
labor  in  the  culture ;  but  it  is  superior  as  food,  par- 
ticulariy  for  horses. 

Arthur  Young  highly  extols  the  carrot.  Upon 
the  product  of  uree  acres  of  this  root,  he  assures 
us,  he  kept  for  more  than  five  months,  twenty 


work  horses,  four  bullocks,  and  six  milch  cows  ; 
nor  did  the  animals,  during  that  period,  he  adds, 
taste  any  other  food,  except  a  little  hay.  Our  enter- 
prising lellow-citizen,  Col.  Meachani,  of  Oswego, 
has  gone  largely  into  the  culture  of  carrots,  as  cat- 
tle feed,  as  well  as  many  of  his  neighbors;  and  they 
speak  highly  of  the  profits  of  the  culture. 

Some  highly  satisfactory  experiments  have  al- 
so been  made  among  us,  on  a  limited  scale,  in 
cultivating  and  feeding  the  sugar  beet.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt,  from  the  high  state  of 
perfection  and  of  profit,  which  the  business  has 
arrived  at  in  France  and  Germany,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  this  beet  will  soon  be  extensively  ^ne 
into  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  su- 
gar ;  and  if  so,  the  residuum  of  the  beet  will  form 
an  important  item  in  the  material  for  fattening 
cattle. 

There  are  other  advantages  resulting  from  root- 
culture  which  should  not  be  ovcriooked.  It  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  manure  on  the 
farm,  to  meliorate  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  to 
furnish  excellent  alternatinj^  crops  in  convertabfe 
husbandry.  In  selecting  lor  culture,  the  farmer 
should  chose  the  roots  that  are  best  adapted  to  his 
soil.  The  turnips  prefer  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  the 
beet  a  clay  loam. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  cultivating  these  crop^, 
the  committee  summarily  remark,  that  the  pro- 
duct and  profit  will  materially  depend  upon  the 
following  contingencies,  viz:  that  the  soil  be  dry ; 
that  it  be  rich;  that  it  be  deeply  worked  ;  that  it 
be  well  pulverized  ;  and  that  the  aAer-culture  be 
well  managed.  The  implements  necessary  to 
cultivate  them  advantageously,  in  addition  to  the 
plough  and  harrow,  are  the  drill-barrow  and  culti- 
vator. The  season  for  sowing  the  beet  is  from 
the  10th  to  the  20!h  May;  of  sowing  the  Swedish 
turnip,  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  June.  The  drill 
or  row-culture  is  decidedly  the  best.  A  detail  of 
the  whole  process  of  culture  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  this  report,  and  is  unnecessary,  as 
these  processes  are  already  understood  by  many, 
and  have  been  minutely  described  in  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals  of  the  day.  The  committee  will 
merely  recommend  in  conclusion,  that  the  roots  be 
always  cut,  previously  to  being  fed  to  cattle,  for 
which  machines  may  be  procured,  at  a  moderate 
charge,  which  will  cut  a  bushel  in  one  to  three 
minutes.  If  cut,  the  roots  are  eaten  entirely  :  if 
not  cut,  a  portion  is  apt  to  be  rejected  and  wasted. 

The  chairman  has  received  a  communication 
from  Col.  Meacham,  stating  his  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing carrots,  the  product,  and  manner  of  using  the 
crop.  He  cultivates  th^m  in  drills,  from  20  lo  24 
inches  apart— begets  one  thousand  bushels  an  acre, 
at  an  expense  of  $25  to  $30  ;  he  kept  six  work 
horses  on  them  from  Nov.  1836  to  June  1837, 
without  grain,  and  they  remained  in  good  plight, 
and  performed  as  well  as  he  ever  had  horses  to 
perform — and  be  thinks  they  are  worth  double  aa 
much  for  stock  as  ruta  baga. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  carrot -culture,  which  Is 
perhaps  less  understood  among  us  than  that  of 
the  beet  and  turnip,  the  committee  will  add,  that 
this  root  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  light,  moist, 
but  not  wet,  and  of  great  depth ;  in  which  the 
plough,  going  to  the  beam,  brings  to  the  surface  no- 
thing that  is  not  fit  for  vegetation.  The  ground 
should  be  ploughed  immediately  preceding  the 
sowing.    In  Suffolk,  Eng.,  they  sow  8  lbs.  seed, 
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broadcast,  to  the  acre ;  and  the  crop  is  from  400  to 
600  bushels.  To  horses  they  are  considered  supe- 
rior to  any  other  food.  Two  bushels  ofcarrots  and 
one  oV  chaff  is  the  per  diem  allowance  to  a  horse ; 
or  7  bushels  o(  carrots  and  one  bushel  o(*  oats  is 
the  allowance  for  a  week.  They  are  also  profita- 
bly fed  to  all  other  farm-stock.  They  are  raised 
in  Suffolk  without  dun?,  al  an  expense  of  9c/.  (16 
cents)  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the  carrot  is 
often  700  to  1000  bushels  the  acre.  The  crop 
is  gathered  by  making  a  deep  furrow  near  to  the 
drill,  when  a  man  seizes,  draws  the  top  to  the  fur- 
row, and  pulls  them  up  with  great  facility. 

Another  root,  the  parsnip,  is  deserving  of  no- 
lice,  though  its  partial  culture  hitherto,  will  hardly 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  field  crops.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  nutritious  rout  of  any  that 
have  been  named  ;  is  as  easy  cultivated  as  the 
carrot  or  the  t>eet ;  and  has  this  advantage  over  all 
the  others,  that  its  value  is  not  impared  by  frost. 

From  the  preceding  views,  the  committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  extention  of  root- 
cultare,  as  the  most  ready  means  of  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  our  farms,  and  of  increasing  the 
profiUi  of  their  cultivation.        J.  Busl,  Ch^n, 


AL.LBGED    EFFECT   OF   SLAVERY    ON  THE   AG- 
RICULTURE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  tiie  Farmers'  RegisCiir. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  April  1,  1839. 
Tou  have  indeed,  from  all  accounts,  a  vast  and 
fine  tract  of  country,  from  60  to  80  miles  broad 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  This  vast  coun- 
try is  now,  in  a  good  measure,  a  desert,  or  covered 
with  forests — the  land  ruined  by  continual  crop- 
ping, and  now  deserted.  Good  lands,  as  1  am 
told^  may  now  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity  for  from 
9^  to  98  an  acre,  in  part  covered  with  a  young 
and  luxuriant  growth.  We  know  the  causes  of 
this  destruction;  and  these  same  causes  continuing, 
it  seems  not  very  probable  that  these  lands  will 
ever  again  be  recovered,  or  rise  in  value  until  those 
causes  are  removed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  soil  answers  well  to 
the  description  o^  the  soil  of  Flanders,  which  is 
said  to  be,  now,  the  garden  o^  the  world,  though 
formerly  it  was  very  poor ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  whole  of  eastern  Virginia,  with  suitable 
management,  by  clearing  and  draining,  may  be- 
come, one  day,  not  only  the  most  healthy  country, 
but  the  garden  of  all  the  Atlantic  states.  The 
lands  in  this  vicinity,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  ap- 
pear to  be  at  least  as  fertile  as  any  of  those  lands 
of  Massachusetts,  which  now  brfn^  $100  an  acre. 
Larger  crops  by  far,  as  I  am  fully  convinced, 
may  be  obtained  from  these  lands,  at  far  less  ex- 
pense than  are  obtained  on  many  of  the  best  lands 
in  Massachusetts. 

Your  state  contains,  as  I  believe,  44,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and,  I  am  satisfied,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  population  of  from  8  to  10,000,000.  Your 
treasures  of  calcareous  manures,  for  the  renovation 
of  these  lands,  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  whole  country,  far  and  wide. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  New  England.  But  one  great  objection  with 
many  o^  our  northern  men  to  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  is  the  state  of  slavery  that 
here  exists.    For  slavery  in  Virginia  not  only  has 


a  tendency  to  lower  and  degrade  the  ws^es  of  the 
free  laborer,  but  to  degrade  also  the  profession.  It 
is  not  thus  in  New  England,  but  the  reverse — idle- 
ness being  deemed  in  that  country  a  vice,  and  use- 
ful labor  honorable  in  all.  This  state  contains 
about  500,000  slaves,  which  are  probably  valued 
by  their  owners,  one  with  another,  at  $400  each, 
or  8200,000,000,  for  the  whole.  Now,  can  any 
one  doubt  but  that  if  all  these  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated, that  the  lands  of  Virginia  would  rise 
$5  an  acre,  and  this  rise  of  $5  an  acre  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  slaves. 
1  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  rise  of  lands 
would  be  far  greater ;  and  that,  were  all  the  slaves 
emancipated  at  this  day,  the  state  of  Virginia 
would  experience  a  clear  gain  of  more  than 
$500,000,000  in  the  rise  of  their  lands  alone.  Em- 
igration would  then  take  place  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  northern /ree slates.  The  Yankees  would 
then  flock  hither,  and  hire  up  at  advanced  wages 
the  freed  slaves,  and  the  whole  of  eastern  Virginia 
would  then  become  a  perfect  garden.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  part  of  Virginia  for  the  production, 
especially  of  all  early  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the 
supply  of  the  markets  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states,  is  very  great,  and  un- 
rivalled; as  these  cities,  by  the  aid  of  rail-roads,  and 
steam  navigation,  will  soon  be  brought  within  24 
hours  of  Norfolk ;  yet  the  seasons  are  at  Ports- 
mouth full  a  month  in  advance  of  some  of  these 
northern  cities.  The  wheat  of  lower  Virginia  al- 
most always  commands  a  higher  price  than  that 
of  the  north,  new  flour  being  preferred  by  all. 
The  fields  of  Virginia  may  be  reaped  and  the  pro- 
duce converted  into  flour,  and  this  flour  for  sale  at 
New  York  and  Boston,  even  before  the  wheat 
flelds  of  the  north  are  ready  to  harvest. 

Although  the  prices  of  provisions  are  generally 
at  least  as  low  in  this  part  of  Viginia,  and  the  price 
of  labor  much  lower  than  in  New  England,  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  difference  in  regard 
to  wages  is  rather  nominal  than  real ;  since  the 
expenses  of  fare  and  of  entertainment  to  the  tra- 
veller are  fiir  greater  on  the  main  travelling  routes 
of  the  south,  so  far  I  have  seen,  than  they  are  in 
New  England.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  people 
of  Virginia  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with 
their  brethren  of  the  less  highly  favored  land  of 
New  England,  either  in  agriculture,  or  manufac- 
tures, or  commerce,  until  some  great  change,  un- 
der providence,  can  be  brought  about  in  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  their  people. 

I  have  written  to  some  of  my  northern  flriends, 
and  aver  that  an  experienced  northern  farmer 
might  here  make  a  great  fortune  suddenly  in  the 
cultivation  of  early  productions  for  northern  mar- 
kets, which  there  command  a  most  extravagant 
price.  Your  horses  and  cattle  are  generally  lean 
and  poor;  but  this,  I  am  confident,  is  owing  not  to 
climate,  but  to  want  of  shelter  and  bad  keeping, 
want  of^  attention  and  care.  My  horses,  from  Bal- 
timore, owing  to  good  care  of  mv  Yankees,  are  in 
the  finest  possible  condition;  so  those  of  the  Navy- 
yard  here,  although  I  am  told  some  of  those  hones 
are  now  old.        Very  respectfully, 

William  Kemrick. 

BOITORIAL   BBMARKB. 

All  of  our  northern  readera,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  in  the  southern  states,  may  be  surprised  that 
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the  ibregoing  condemnatioD  of  slavery  should  have 
been  admitted  to  our  pages.  The  former,  proba- 
bly, suppose  that  southern  men  and  slave-holders 
fear,  and  there/ore  object  to,  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions contrary  to  their  own  on  this  subject ;  and 
many  in  the  south,  in  their  violence  against  north- 
em  anti-slavery  fanaticism,  show  themselves  to  be 
as  bigoted  and  fanatical  in  opposition,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  any  expression  of  such  opinions 
BB  both  insulting  and  designing  injury  to  them- 
selves. But  we  are  not  of  this  class.  Maintain- 
ing as  we  do,  and  as  staunchly  as  any  can  do,  the 
rights  of  slave-holders,  both  private  and  political 
— maintaining  too,  that  the  institution  of  personal 
slavery,  under  certain  circumstances,  (and  which 
are  in  full  operation  in  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
em  states,)  is  politic,  and  proper  in  itself— main- 
taining too,  that  the  institution,  in  general,  has 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  world,  in  increasing 
labor,  wealth,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and 
even  in  spreading  good  morals  and  religion — still, 
we  neither  object  to  others  considering  these  opin- 
ons  as  altogether  erroneous,  nor  to  their  endeavor- 
ing, by  argument  and  evidence,  to  sustain  their  op- 
posite opinions.  Domestic  or  personal  slavery, 
even  upon  our  own  view,  like  every  other  wide- 
spread and  widely  operating  institution,  has  its  evil 
as  well  as  its  good  efiects ;  and  in  regarding  it, 
perhaps  we  may  allow  too  little  weight  to  the  for- 
mer, and  too  much  to  the  latter— just  as  we  deem 
that  our  northern  correspondent  errs  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  But  no  matter  how  erroneous  may 
be  his  views,  and  those  of  his  countrymen  in  gen- 
eral, on  this  subject,  it  is  always  well  for  us  to 
learo  and  know  the  opinions  of  intelligent  and  ob- 
serving strangers  concerning  what  they  may  sup- 
pose to  be  both  the  good  and  the  evil  of  our  agri- 
cultural condition.  Their  correct  views  will  do  us 
good — the  incorrect  will  certainly  do  us  no  harm. 
Mr.  Kenrick  is  is  a  nursery-man  of  extensive 
business  near  Boston,  and  the  author  of  several 
agricultural  and  horticultural  works,  (the  'Ameri- 
can Orchardist,'  'American  Silk-Grower's  GuidCj' 
&c.)  Until  receiving  the  foregoing  letter,  the  last 
correspondence  which  we  had  had  with  him  oc- 
curred more  than  three  years  ago,  when  he  wrote 
to  ask  our  advice  as  to  a  then  novel  scheme  of  bis, 
for  establishing  his  nursery  for  the  moras  multicau- 
lis  in  lower  Virginia,  instead  of  on  his  own  land, 
and  under  his  own  personal  direction,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  inducement,  stated  in  his  letter, 
was  that  he  knew  that  the  growth  of  the  multi- 
c^ulis  of  one  season  in  our  climate,  was  equal  to 
that  of  three,  or  perhaps  more  seasons  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  concurred  in  his  views,  urged  his 
carrying  them  through,  and  gave  such  information 
as  could  be  ofiered  in  aid  of  his  plan.    But  we 


further  urged  on  him  to  extend  it  to  the  establish- 
ment of  silk-culture  in  Virginia,  and  gave  such 
views  for  it,  as  have  been  often  stated  in  the  Far- 
mers' Register,  as  suflicient  inducements  to  invite 
northern  silk-culturists  to  settle  here.  As  a  strong- 
er inducement  for  an  establishment,  which  we  even 
then  thought  so  desirable,  both  for  public  and  pri- 
vale  interests,  in  Virginia,  we  offered,  in  the  same 
letter,  to  sell  to  him,  or  to  a  company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  silk,  a  marled  farm  of  600 
acres  of  land,  and  to  vest  the  purchase  money  in 
the  joint  stock  of  the  adventurers.  We  quote  from 
memory,  but  believe  with  no  material  variation 
from  the  substance  of  the  letters ;  and  the  opin- 
ions then  so  expressed,  and  the  investment 
which  we  were  then  (in  advance  of  all  other  ad- 
venturers in  Virginia)  ready  to  make  in  silk-cul- 
ture,  if  80TM  practical  and  experienced  cuUurisis 
would  undertake  the  managementj  may  serve  as 
strong  proof^  in  addition  to  others  of  another  kind 
recently  adduced,  that  we  have  long  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  advantages  of  silk-culture  in  this 
region,  and  would  have  risked  much  of  our  pro- 
perty on  the  soundness  of  that  opinion.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  at  that  time  no  one  anticipated  the 
multicaulis  speculation,  and  the  enormous  prices 
which  have  since  been  obtained — or  counted  on 
profits  from  so  strange  a  circumstance.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  not  then  theslighest  expectation 
of  ever  selling  a  plant  from  the  silk-farm  then  pro- 
posed to  be  established ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his 
scheme,  probably  counted  on  merely  making  the 
usual  sales  and  profits  of  that  branch  of  his  gene- 
ral nursery  business,  to  be  increased  in  product 
and  amount,  however,  by  his  availing  of  our  more 
genial  climate.  To  that  operation  he  limited  his 
following  of  our  advice;  and  though  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  sold  plants  (as  we  have  heard  from 
other  authority,)  from  a  few  acres  of  land  near 
Richmond,  for  $30,000;  that  enormous  profit  was 
a  result  beyond  all  previous  calculations,  and 
for  which  we  claim  no  credit  in  having  encouracred 
the  scheme  by  our  advice.  As  we  failed  in  in- 
ducing the  commencement  of  silk-culture  as  the 
main  object,  we  cared  nothing  about  the  mulber- 
ry culture  alone ;  and  did  not  then  set  out  a  single 
plant,  nor  until  a  year  afterwards,  when  it  was 
caused  by  accident,  and  not  by  design,  or  by  cal- 
culations of  profit. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick became  a  cultivator  to  some  extent  in  Vir- 
ginia, though  still  continuing  a  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  we  have  thought  that  the  statement, 
though  a  digression,  might  be  interesting  and 
useful,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  strong  light,  the  practi- 
cal proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  climate.  For 
the  adventurer  has  not  only  labored  under  all  the 
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disadvantages  of  remote  residence,  but  also  under 
those  caused  by  his  prejudices  against  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  our  cheapest  and  best  labor. 

Mr.  Kenrick  is  altogether  mistaken  as  to  slave- 
ry being  the  cause  of  the  admitted  agricultural  de- 
gradation of  the  fine  region  near  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  lower  Vir- 
ginia generally.    The  holding  of  slaves  doubtless 
in  some  manure  helps  to  produce  the  general  re- 
sult, just  as  the  facilities  for  comfort,  ease,  and  rich 
productfl  of  land  and  labor,  so  abundantly  offered 
to  our  countrjrmen  by  other  circumstances,  all  tend 
to  lessen  exertion,  and  to  make  us  indolent  and 
careless.    This  is  but  according  to  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  if  there  were  not  a  slave  in  Virginia, 
there  would  still  be  so  much  more  ease  in  acquir- 
ing the  bare  necessaries  of  life  (and,  on  the  sea- 
board, many  of  its  luxuries  also,)  that  our  people 
would,  in  labor  and  frugality,  still  be  far  behind  the 
crowded  people  of  Massachusetts,  who,  on  a  rocky 
and  barren  soil,  and  under  a  rigorous  climate,  must 
both  toil  and  save  incessantly — or  starve.  It  is  be- 
cause necessity  does  not  drive,  that  perhaps  on  no 
OTuJhrm  in  Virginia  is  there  so  much  economy  of 
means,  and  of  expenditure,  as  is  general  in  the 
north.  But  in  other  respects,  there  is  as  well  plan- 
ned, and  as  skilfully  executed  agricultural  practice, 
and  altogether^r  6««cr/armtTig,  in  Virginia,  than 
in  Massachusetts,    li  lainxetheX  good  fanning  \a 
rare  here;  and  so  it  is  elsewhere.    But  it  will 
surprise  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  informed  that  our  best 
farming  in  lower  and  middle  Virginia  is  always 
to  be  found  in  connection  with,  and  absolutely  de- 
pendent on,  the  most  complete  establishment  and 
entire  use  of  slave  labor.     We  could  name  many 
farms  in  Virginia,  of  which  the  skilful  and  excel- 
lent cultivation,  the  system  of  improvement,  and 
the  general  management,  could  not  be  deemed 
otherwise  than  admirable,  even  to  a  New  £ng- 
lander  the  most  intolerant  of  and  prejudiced  against 
slavery;  and  we  may  add,  though  not  bearing  on 
our  proposition,  that  these  are  generally  the  places 
where  the  comforts  of  the  slaves  are  best  cared 
for,  and  their  condition  is  better  than  that  of  ninety- 
nine-hundredths  of  the  free  laborers  throughout  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.    It  may  be  true,  on  each 
one  of  these  our  very  best  cultivated  and  best 
managed  farms,  that  a  Yankee  might  pick  up  a 
comfortable  income,  and  means  for  maintenance, 
in  the  matters  regularly  and  continually  wasted, 
and  totally  lost.    But  it  may  also  be  said,  that 
whhout  the  cultivation  and  returns  being  very 
good,  and  there  being  much  profit  actually  made, 
BO  much  waste  and  loss  could  not  be  afforded. 
Even  with  all  our  admitted  faults  of  system,  and 
of  execution,  we  feel  assured,  from  such  informa- 
tion as  we  have,  that  there  are  many  farmers  in 


Virginia  who  deserve  to  rank  in  their  profession 
at  least  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  best  in 
New  England.  Still,  we  yield  the  palm,  and 
freely  award  the  praise,  to  these  our  northern 
brethren,  ofgreater  economy  in  every  thing,  com- 
prehending better  habits  of  labor,  and  of  frugali- 
ty. But  this  latter  difference,  and  superiority  on 
their  part,  are  owing  to  the  difference  of  other  cir- 
cumstances— the  greater  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other,  and  not  to  the  exis- 
tence or  absence  of  slavery.  Nor  do  we  mean  to 
ttnder-rate  these  highly  valuable  elements  of  agri- 
cultural success.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  con- 
tinually admitted  and  applauded  the  superior  me- 
rits of  our  northern  countrymen  in  these  respects, 
and  recommended  their  example  to  be  better  fol- 
lowed here. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  have  con- 
curred to  depress  the  agriculture  of  Virginia, 
which  we  will  not  here  stop  to  rehearse;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  state  where  agricultural  skill  and 
products  are  lower,  C4>mpared  to  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  lands,  than  in  the  region  in 
which  Mr.  Kenrick  is  now  cultivating,  and  to 
which  he  more  especially  refers,  in  these  respects. 
And  if  a  number  of  his  more  industrious  and  fru- 
gal countrymen  will  come  among  us,  and  avail  of 
the  advantages  which  ours'  so  much  neglect,  we 
are  confident  that,  either  with  the  benefit,  (or  in- 
cumbrance, if  so  considered,)  of  slaves,  or  with- 
out, that  they  can  even  now  make  far  greater  ag- 
ricultural profits  than  any  wherein  New  England. 

If  the  capabilities  of  an  agricultural  region  are 
to  be  estimated  by  its  loorst  instead  of  its  best 
practices^  we  might,  perhaps,  find  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, subjects  for  condemnation  as  great  as 
any  in  Virginia;  and  grounds  on  which  to  pro- 
nounce the  northern  people  as  deficient  as  any 
elsewhere,  in  system,  in  judgment,  and  even  in 
their  peculiar  and  acknowledged  merits  of  provi- 
dent foresight  and  economy.  We  will  quote, 
lor  example,  a  passage  copied  from  the  Survey  of 
Berkshire  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  just  been  published, 
and  from  which  excellent  report  we  shall  copy 
sundry  items  of  good  husbandry,  with  much  more 
gratification  than  we  thus  present  defects  for  com- 
parison and  illustration. 

"Yet  with  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  county  in  extent  and  productive- 
ness is  far  below  what  it  should  be.  As  well  as  I 
could  learn,  Egremont  is  almost  the  only  town  in 
the  county,  which  raises  not  only  its  own  bread, 
but  has  some  for  exportation.  Vast  amounts  of 
flour,  grain  of  various  kinds,  pork  and  dairy  pro- 
duce are  brought  into  the  county  from  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  It 
was  asserted  ar  a  fact,  and  if  so,  it  deserves  no- 
tice, that  two  years  since  some  families  in  one  of 
the  best  towns  in  the  county  were  without  bread 
of  any  kind  for  a  time,  from  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  it.    They  were  persons  lor  example 
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who  worked  for  the  large  wool-farmers.  They 
asked  for  money  for  their  labor;  but  money  was 
not  to  be  had,  because  the  clipping  of  wool,  owing 
to  the  derangements  of  business,  had  not  been 
sold.  They  asked  to  receive  their  pay  in  grain ; 
but  the  wool-farmers  had  abandoned  all  cultiva- 
tion fbr  the  sheep  husbandry.  They  asked  for 
their  pay  in  pork,  but  the  farmers  who  raised  no 
grain  could  raise  no  pork.  Now  whether  this  be 
a  true  history,  or  fabulous,  it  illustrates  clearly  the 
error  committed  in  abandoning  the  production  of 
gmin.'^— Second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Maaaachmeita. 

If  these  facts  had  been  stated,  by  a  northern  tra- 
veller, of  a  cotton  instead  of  atoooZ-growtng'region, 
and  of  sUtves  instead  o?  fret  laborers^  what  would 
have  been  the  measure  of  severity  of  comment,  both 
on  the  improvidence  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
farmers  I 


KXTRACTS    FROM  THE    OLD    LAWS    AND   RE- 
CORDS  OF   VIRGINIA. 

(Continoed  from  page  183.) 

Sir  WlUiam  Berkeley's  account  of  Virginia,  in 

1671. 

The  next  extract  prepented,  will  be  the  entire 
copy  of  the  "Enquiries  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, submitted  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Plantations,  with  the  Governor's  answers 
to  each  distinct  head."  Hening  says  of  this  paper, 
that  ''a  more  correct  statistical  account  of  Virginia, 
at  that  period,  cannot  perhaps  any  where  be  found. 
The  answers  appear  to  have  been  given  with  great 
candor,  and  were  from  a  man  well  versed  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  country."  Sir  Wm.  Berke- 
ley was  for  thirty  six  years  governor  of  Virginia, 
by  royal  authority,  and  exercised  the  power  during 
that  whole  time,  except  the  short  intervals  when 
dispossessed,  first  by  the  establishment  of  ihe  Eng- 
lish commonwealth's  rule,  and  afterwards  by  Ba- 
con's rebellion,  'f  he  governor  was  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  loyal  cavaliers  of  his  time.  His 
entire  devotion  to  his  monarch,  and  submission  to 
the  regal  will,  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  mercenary 
motives,  or  crawling  servility,  of  a  modem  courtier, 
or  even  of  many  a  republican  office  holder,  or 
office  seeker,  of  our  own  time  and  country.  His 
loyalty  was  founded  in  principle ;  and  mistaken  as 
the  principle  was,  and  misdirected  to  the  basest  of 
kings,  Charles  If,  the  feelings  and  motives  yet 
command  our  respect,  as  much  as  those  of  the 
stem  puritans  who  stood  on  the  extreme  of  oppo- 
site ground.  Berkeley's  loyalty  was  like  that  so 
admirably  depicted  by  Scott  in  the  character  of 
Claverhouse.  Even  amidst  his  expressions  of 
loyal  devotion  to  royalty  in  these  answers,  there 
may  be  discovered  a  proud  and  stern  bearing,  and 
■com,  which  he  scarcely  cared  to  repress,  lor  the 


measures  of  misrule.  But,  bold  and  free  as  was 
the  old  cavalier  in  expressing  disapprobatioQ  of  the 
foolish  and  injurious  policy  of  the  royal  authority, 
still,  in  his  eyes  there  were  no  crimes  so  black  as 
disloyalty  and  rebellion ;  and  the  implacable  ven- 
geance with  which,  a  few  years  aderwards,  he 
pursued,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  punished, 
the  participators  in  Bacon's  most  noble  (and  for  a 
short  time,  successful)  resistance  to  the  galling 
despotism  of  the  royal  government,  were  doubt- 
less deemed  by  Berkeley  to  be  strictly  required  by 
his  duty,  not  only  as  a  governor,  but  as  a  man  and 
a  christian.  Under  the  influence  of  noble  feelings 
and  impulses  thus  unfortunately  perverted,  after 
the  8u|)pression  of  the  rebellion,  he  caused  the 
blood  of  the  actors  to  be  "poured  out  like  water ;" 
and  considering  the  small  amount  of  population  of 
the  colony,  (which  then. had  existed  but  70  years,) 
perhaps  in  no  country,  under  like  circumstances, 
was  the  vengeance  of  the  law  more  unsparingly 
and  bloodily  inflicted.  Yet  Governor  Berkeley, 
who  urged  on  and  carried  through  these  acts  of 
cruelly  and  legal  murder,  doubtless  considered 
his  course  as  necessary  and  as  praise- worthy,  as 
if  he  had  been  engaged  in  exterminating  ferocious 
or  predatory  wild  beasts.  With  all  this,  Berkeley 
was  just  the  man  who,  under  difl'erent  training, 
would  have  made  one  of  the  purest  and  sternest 
of  republicans.  The  same  materials  (and  they 
are  of  the  most  superior  kind,)  which  were  fash- 
ioned by  education  into  a  Berkeley,  or  a  Claver- 
house,  would,  under  different  circumstances,  have 
made  a  Cato,  a  Pym,  or  a  Carnot. — Kd.  F.  R. 

Enquiries  to  Governor  Berkeley,  and  answers, 

1.  What  councils,  assemblies,  and  courts  o( 
judicature  are  within  your  government^  and  of 
what  nature  and  kind? 

Answer.  There  is  a  governor  and  sixteen 
counsellors,  who  have  from  his  sacred  majestic, 
a  commission  of  Oy&r  and  Terminer,  who  Judge 
and  determine  all  causes  that  are  above  fifleen 
pound  sterling ;  lor  what  is  under,  there  are  par- 
ticular courts  in  every  county,  which  are  twenty 
in  number.  Every  year,  at  least,  the  assembfy  is 
called,  before  whom  lye  appeals,  and  this  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  two  burgesses  out  of  every 
county.  These  lay  the  necessary  taxes,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  war  with  the  Indians,  or  their 
exigencies,  require. 

2.  What  courts  of  judicature  are  within  your 
government  relating  to  the  admiralty? 

Answer,  In  twenty -eight  yeafes  there  has 
never  been  one  prize  brought  into  the  country  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  need  ibr  a  particular  court  fbr  that 
concern. 

8.  Where  the  legislative  and  executive  powere 
of  your  government  are  seated? 

Answer.  In  the  governor,  council  and  assem- 
bly, and  officers  substituted  by  them. 

4.  What  statute  laws  and  ordinances  are  now 
made  and  in  force? 

Answer.    The  secretary  of  this  country  every 
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year  eends  to  the  lord  chancellor,*  or  one  of  the 
principal  eecretaries,  what  laws  are  yearly  made ; 
which  for  the  ino«t  part  concern  only  our  own  pri- 
vate exigencies;  for,  contrary  to  the  laws  ofEn^^- 
jand,  we  never  did,  nor  dare  make  any,  only 
this,  that  no  sale  of  land  is  good  and  legal,  unless 
wiihin  three  months  after  the  conveyance  it  be  re- 
corded in  the  general  court,  or  county  courts. 

5.  What  number  of  horse  and  foot  are  within 
your  government,  and  whether  they  be  trained 
bands  or  standing  forces? 

jinswer^  Alt  our  freemen  are  bound  to  be 
trained  every  month  in  their  particular  counties, 
which  we  suppose,  and  do  not  much  mistake  in 
the  calculation,  are  near  eight  thousand  horse: 
there  are  more,  but  it  is  too  chnrgeable  for  poor 
people,  as  we  are,  to  exercise  them. 

6.  What  castles  and  tforts  are  within  your  gov- 
ernment, and  how  situated,  as  also  what  stores 
and  provisions  they  are  furnished  withalil 

Anwoet,  There  are  five  fibrts  in  the  country, 
two  in  James  river,  and  one  in  the  three  other 
rivers  of  York,  Rappahannock  and  Potomeck ; 
but  God  knows  we  have  neither  skill  or  ability  to 
make  or  maintain  them ;  for  there  is  not,  nor,  as 
far  as  my  enquiry  can  reach,  ever  was  one  inge- 
nier  in  the  country,  so  that  we  are  at  continual 
charge  to  repair  unskitfull  and  inartificial  buildings 
of  that  nature.  There  is  not  above  thirty  great 
and  serviceable  guns ;  this  we  yearly  supply  with 
powder  and  shot  as  far  as  our  utmost  abilities  will 
permit  us. 

7.  What  number  of  priviteers  do  frequent  your 
coasts  and  neighbouring  seas ;  what  their  burth- 
ens are ;  the  number  of  their  men  and  guns,  and 
the  names  of  their  commanders? 

Answser.  None  to  our  knowledge,  since  the 
late  Dutch  war. 

8.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  bordering  neigh- 
bours, be  they  Indians  or  others,  by  sea  and  land ; 
what  correspondence  do  you  keep  with  your  neigh- 
bours? 

Answer.  We  h  ave  no  Europea  ns  seated  near- 
er to  us  than  St.  Christophers  or  Mexico  that  we 
know  of,  except  some  few  fTrench  that  are  beyond 
New  England.  The  Indians,  our  neighbours  are 
absolutely  subjected,  so  that  there  is  no  (ear  of 
them.  As  for  correspondence,  we  have  none 
with  any  European  strangers ;  nor  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility to  have  it  with  our  own  nation  further 
than  our  traffick  concerns. 

9.  What  arms,  ammunitions  and  stores  did  you 
find  upon  the  place,  or  have  been  sent  you  since, 
upon  his  majestyes  account ;  when  received ;  how 
employed ;  what  quantity  of  them  is  there  remain* 
ing,  and  where? 

Answer.  When  I  came  into  the  country,  I 
found  one  only  ruinated  ffort,  with  eight  ffreat 
guns,  most  unserviceable,  and  all  dismounted  but 
four,  situated  in  a  most  unhealthy  place,  and 
where,  if  an  enemy  knew  the  soundings,  he  could 
keep  out  of  the  danger  of  the  best  ffuns  in  Europe. 
His  majesty,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  warr,  sent 
us  thirty  great  guns,  most  of  which  were  lost  in 
the  ship  that  brought  them.  Before,  or  since  this, 
we  never  had  one  great  or  small  gun  sent  us,  since 

*  By  an  order  of  the  Lords  Commissionprs  for  for- 
eig;n  plantations,  made  in  1679,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  cterk  of  the  assembly  to  send  them  a  copy  of*  the 
journal  and  laws  of  each  assembly. 


ray  comintr  hither ;  nor,  I  believe,  in  twenty  years 
before.  All  that  have  been  sent  by  his  sacred 
majesty,  are  still  in  the  country,  with  a  fow  more 
we  lalelv  bought. 

10.  What  monies  have  been  paid  or  appointed 
to  be  paid  by  his  majesty,  or  levied  within  your 
government,  for  and  towards  the  buying  of  armes, 
or  making  or  maintaining  of  any  fibrtifications  or 
castles,  and  how  have  the  said  monies  been  ex- 
pended? 

Answer.  Resides  those  guns  I  mentioned,  we 
never  had  any  monies  of  his  majesty  towards  the 
buying  of  ammunition  or  building  of  fibrts.  What 
monies  can  be  spared  out  of  the  publick  revenue, 
we  yeariy  lay  out  in  ammunition. 

11.  What  are  the  boundaries  and  contents  of 
the  land,  within  your  government? 

Answer.  As  for  the  boundaries  of  our  land,  it 
was  once  great,  ten  degrees  in  latitude,  but  now 
it  has  pleased  his  majesty  to  confine  us  to  halfo  a 
degree.*  Knowingly,  I  speak  this:  Pray  God  it 
may  be  for  his  majesty's  service,  but  I  much  fear 
the  contrary. 

12.  What  commodities  are  there  of  the  produc- 
tion, growth  and  manufacture  of  your  plantation  ; 
and  particularly,  what  materials  are  there  already 
growing,  or  may  be  produced  for  shipping  in  the 
same? 

Answer.    Commodities  of  the  growth  of  our 
country,  we  never  had  any  but  tobacco,  which  in 
this  yet  is  considerable,  that  it  yields  his  majesty 
a  great  revenue ;  but  of  late,  we  have  begun  to 
make  silk,  and  so  many  mulberry  trees  are  plant- 
ed, and  planting,  that  if  we  had  skilfull  men  from 
Naples  or  Sicily  to  tench  us  the  art  of  making  it 
perfectly,  in  less  than  half  nn  age,  we  should  make 
as  much  silk  in  an  yearns  England  did  yeariy  ex- 
pend three  score  years  since  ;  nut  now  we  hear  it 
is  grown  to  a  greater  excess,  and  more  common 
and  vulgar  usage.    Now,  for  shipping,  we  have 
admirable  masts  and  very  good  oaks ;  but  for  iron 
ore,  I  dare  not  say  there  is  sufficient  to  keep  one 
iron  mill  going  for  seven  years. 

IB.  Whether  salt-petre  is  or  may  be  produced 
within  your  plaQtation,  and  if  so,  at  what  rate 
may  it  be  delivered  in  England? 

Answer.  Salr-petre,  we  know  of  none  in  the 
country. 

14.  What  rivers,  harbours  or  roads  are  there  in 
or  about  your  plantation  and  government,  and  of 
what  depth  and  soundings  are  they? 

Ansxoer.  Rivers,  we  have  lour,  as  I  named  be- 
fore, all  able,  safely  and  severally  to  bear  an  har- 
bour a  thousand  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen. 

15.  What  number  of  planters,  servants  and 
slaves ;  and  how  many  parishes  are  there  in  your 
plantation? 

Answer.  We  suppose,  and  I  am  very  sure  we 
do  not  much  miscount,  that  there  is  in  Virginia 
above  forty  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  and  of  which  there  are  two  thousand 
black  slaves f  six  thousand  christian  servaniSf  for  a 
short  time,  the  rest  are  born  in  the  country  or  have 
come  in  to  settle  and  seat,  in  bettering  their  condi- 
tion in  a  growing  countiy. 

16.  What  number  of  English,  Scots,  or  Irish 
have  for  these  seven  yeares  last  past  come  yearly 
to  plant  and  inhabile  within  your  government  j  as 


*  This  must  allude  to  the  eastern  boundary,  on  the 
sea  shore. 
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also  what  blacks  or  slaoes  have  been  brought  in 
within  the  said  time? 

j^nswer.  Yearly,  we  suppose  there  comes  in, 
of  servants,  about  hfteen  hundred,  of  which,  most 
are  English,  few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish,  and  not 
above  two  or  three  ships  of  negroes  in  seven  years. 

17.  What  number  of  people  have  yearly  died, 
within  your  plantation  and  government  for  these 
seven  years  last  past,  both  whites  and  blacks? 

Answer,  A!I  new  plantations  are,  for  an  age 
or  two,  unhealthy,  till  thev  are  thoroughly  cleared 
of  wood ;  but  unless  we  nad  a  particular  register 
office,  for  the  denoting  of  all  that  died,  I  cannot 
give  a  particular  answer  to  this  query,  only  this  I 
can  say,  that  there  is  not  oAen  unseasoned  hands 
(as  we  term  them)  that  die  now,  whereas  hereto- 
lore  not  one  of  ^ve  escaped  the  first  year. 

18.  What  number  of  ships  do  trade  yearly  to 
and  from  your  plantation,  and  of  what  burthen 
are  theyl 

jfnswer.  English  ships,  near  eighty  come  out 
of  Ensland  and  Ireland  every  year  for  tobacco; 
few  New  England  ketches ;  but  of  our  own,  we 
never  yet  had  more  than  two  at  one  time,  and 
those  not  more  than  twenty  tuns  burthen. 

19.  What  obstructions  do  you  find  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  plan- 
tations within  vour  governmenti 

^•Mwer.  Mighty  and  destructive,  by  that  se- 
vere act  of  parliament  which  excludes  us  the  hav- 
ing any  commerce  with  any  nation  in  ICurope  but 
our  own,  so  that  we  cannot  add  to  our  plantation 
any  commodity  that  pows  out  of  it,  as  olive  trees, 
cotlon  or  vines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  procure 
any  skilful!  men  for  one  now  bopefull  commodity, 
silk ;  for  it  is  not  lawfuU  for  us  to  carry  a  pipe 
stave,  or  a  barrel  of  corn  to  anv  place  in  Europe 
out  of  the  king's  dominions.  If  this  were  for  his 
majesty's  service  or  the  good  of  his  subjects,  we 
should  not  repine,  whatever  our  sufferings  are  for 
it ;  but  on  my  soul,  it  is  the  contrary  for  both.  A  nd 
this  is  the  cause  why  no  small  or  great  veraells 
are  built  here ;  for  we  are  most  obedient  to  all 
laws,  whilst  the  New  England  men  break  through, 
and  men  trade  to  any  place  that  their  interest  lead 
them. 

20.  What  advantages  or  improvements  do  you 
observe  that  may  be  gained  to  your  trade  and  na- 
vigation 1 

Answer,  None,  unless  we  had  liberty  to  trans- 
port our  pipe  staves,  timber  and  com,  to  other 
places  besides  the  king's  dominions. 

21.  What  rates  and  duties  are  charged  and 
payable  upon  any  goods  exported  out  of  your 
plantation,  whether  of  your  own  growth  or  manu- 
lacturei  or  otherwise,  as  also  upon  goods  im- 
ported ? 

^nsioer.  No  goods,  either  exported  or  import- 
ed, pay  any  the  least  duties  here,  only  two  shil- 
lings the  hojgshead  on  tobacco  exported,  which  is 
to  defray  all  public  charges ;  and  this  year  we 
could  not  get  an  account  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  hogsheads,  out  of  which  the  king  al- 
lows me  a  thousand*  yearly,  with  which  I  must 
maintain  the  port  of  my  place,  and  one  hundred 
intervening  charges  that  cannot  be  put  to  public 
account.    And  I  can  knowingly  affirm,  that  there 

*  He  means  £  1000  sterling  money  ;  which  was  the 
stated  salary  of  the  governor;  besides  which  the  as- 
sembly allowed  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  is  here 
speaking,  an  additional  salary  of  £200.— ffentn^ 


is  no  government  of  fen  years  settlement,  but  has 
thrice  as  much  allowed  him.  But  I  am  support- 
ed by  my  hopes,  that  his  gracious  magesty  will 
one  day  consider  me. 

£2.  What  revenues  doe  or  may  arise  to  his  ma- 
jesty within  your  government,  and  of  what  nature 
is  it ;  by  whom  is  the  same  collected,  and  how 
answered  and  accounted  to  his  majesty  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  revenue  arising  to  his  ma- 
jesty but  out  of  the  quit-rents ;  and  this  he  hath 
^iven  away  to  a  deserving  servant,  Col.  Henry 
Norwood. 

23.  What  course  is  taken  about  the  instructing 
the  people,  within  your  government  in  the  chris- 
tian religion;  and  what  provision  is  there  made 
for  the  paying  of  your  mmistry  ? 

Answer.  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in 
England  out  of  towns ;  every  man  according  to 
his  ability  instructing  his  children.  We  have 
ffbrty-eignt  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well 
paid,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better,  if  they 
would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But  of  ail 
other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent 
us,  and  we  had  few  that  we  could  boast  of)  since 
the  persecution  in  CromwelTs  tiranny  drove  divers 
worthy  men  hither.  But,  I  thank  Uod,  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have,  these  hundred  years  j  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and 
libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us 
from  both  1 

[The  sameho8tiIit)rto  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing which  was  manifested  by  Sir.  William  Berke- 
ley, was  shown  by  Lord  Culpeper,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Vir^nia  in  1688,  only  eleven  years  after 
these  principles  were  avowed  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract, 
which  is  from  a  MS.  of  unquestionable  authority, 
that  at  last  mentioned  date,  a  printer  had  actual- 
ly commenced  his  business  in  Virginia,  but  was 
prohibited  by  the  governor  and  council  from  print- 
ing any  thing,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known ;  which,  it  may  be  presumed  was  very 
tardily  communicated,  as  tne  first  evidence  of 
printing  thereafter  in  Yir^nia  was  on  the  revised 
laws  contained  in  the  edition  of  1733. 

'<  Februaiy  2l8t,  1682,  John  Buckner  called 
"  before  the  Lord  Culpepper  and  his  council  fbr 
"  printing  the  laws  of  1680,  without  his  excellen- 
'^  cy's  licence,  and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to 
"  enter  into  bond  in  j&lOO  not  to  print  any  thing 
''  thereafter,  until  bis  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
«  known."]  (Bland  MS.  pa.  498.  J 


FromUie  Magiziae  of  Horticidtiire. 
ON    THE     CULTIVATION    OF     BRUSBBLS 

SPROUTS. 

The  Brussels  sprouts  are  highly  prized  through- 
out Europe,  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  There^re 
it  is  grown  as  extensively  as  any  of  the  brassica 
or  cabbage  tribe.  The  appearance  of  the  plants 
is  more  li^e  the  Savoy  cabbage  than  any  other 
variety,  with  this  difference— the  stems  grow  to 
(he  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  are  closely  set, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with  sprouts  like  small 
cabbages  in  miniature ;  each  being  from  an  Inch 
to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  planle  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April 
or  May,  an  ounce  of  which,  if  good,  will  he  suf- 
ficient to  sow  a  bed  four  feet  wide  by  ten  in  length. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  in  April,  (which  would  be  the 
beat  method,)  on  a  slight  hoUbedj  under  ginss,  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  the  final  transplanting  by 
the  second  or  third  week  in  May*  Select  a  piece 
of  ground  for  this  purpose,  that  is  iu  good  heart, 
and  where  the  soil  is  deep.  The  plants  need  not 
be  set  out  more  than  eighteen  inches  apart  each 
way,  as  the  head  does  not  spread  like  a  Savoy,  and 
the  leaves  drop  off  before  the  sprouts  are  ready 
lor  gathering,  which  will  be  by  the  first  of  October. 
The  tops  or  neads  ought  to  be  cut  of!'  two  or  three 
\joeek8  before  ihe  sprouts  are  gathered  for  use. 

The  whole  treatment,  as  to  the  cuhivation  and 
management,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Savoy 
cabbage.  In  November,  or  before  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  the  plants  might  be  taken  up,  and 
plar^d  in  eiirth  in  a  cellar,  pretty  close  together. 
and  would  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  vegetable 
through  the  winter.  J.  W.  Ru ssisll. 

Mount  Auburn^  Cambridge^  March  8, 1839. 


COMPARATIVE     COST     OF     HAY,     ROOTS,     &C. 
FOR    FSBDINO  STOCK. 

Extract  from  Uic  Address  of  Rev.  H.  Colinan,  Commissioner  of 
the  Asrlcultural  Survey  of  Modsachuaeits. 

"I  wish  briefly  to  draw  the  attention  of  Farmers 
to  the  value  of  hay,  compared  with  other  crops, 
for  the  feeding  of  stock.  An  acre  of  hay  yields  one 
ton  and  a  half  of  vegetable  food.  An  acre  of  carrots, 
or  Swedish  turnips,  will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons;  say  fiAeen  tons,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  estimate.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  three  working  horses,  fifteen 
and  a  half  hands  high,  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
Iwo  hundred  and  twenty-lour  pounds  of  hay  per 
week,  or  five  tons  one  thousand  and  forty-eight 
pounds  of  hay  per  year,  besides  twelve  gallons  of 
oats  each  per  week,  or  seventy-eight  bushels  by  the 
year.  An  un worked  horse  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
lour  and  one-quarter  tons  of  hay  in  the  year. 
The  produce,  therefore,  c\'  nearly  six  acres  of 
land  is  necessary  to  support  a  working  horse  by 
the  year ;  but  half  an  acre  of  carrots,  at  six  hun- 
dred bushels  to  tlic  acre  with  the  addition  of 
chopped  straw,  while  the  season  lor  the) ruse  lasts, 
will  do  as  well  if  not  better.  These  things  do  not 
admit  of  doubt.  They  have  been  subjects  of  exact 
trial. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
Indian-corn  in  straw  and  meal,  will  keep  a  healthy 
horse  in  good  condition  for  work  a  week.  An 
acre  of  Indian-corn  which  yields  sixty  bushels  will 
be  ample  lor  the  support  of  a  horse  through  the 
year.  Let  the  farmer,  then,  consider  whether  it 
be  better  to  maintain  his  horse  upon  the  produce 
of  half  an  acre  of  carrots,  which  ran  be  cultivated 
at  an  expense  not  greatly  exceeding  the  expense 
of  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  or  upon  half  an  acre  of 
rata  baga,  which  can  be  raised  at  a  less  expense 
than  potatoes,  or  upon  the  grain  produce  of  an  acre 
of  Indian-corn,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  ptp- 
dace  of  six  acres  of  his  best  laipd  in  hay  and  grain; 
lor  SIX  acres  will  hardly  do  more  than  to  yield  near- 
ly six  tons  of  hay  and  seventy-eight  bushels  of  oats. 
The  same  economy  might  be  'successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  feeding  of  our  cattle  and  sheep. 
Vol.  Vn-31 


**Thcse  facts  deserve  the  particular  attention  of 
the  farmers  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
pecuniary  condition.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
would  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  which  is  here 
suggested ;  how  much  more  stock  would  betaised, 
how  much  the  dairy  produce  might  be  increased; 
and  how  much  the  means  of  enriching  the  land, 
and  improving  the  cultivation,  would  becoiisiaritly 
extending  and  accumulating.  But  when  we  find 
on  a  farm  of  two  hundreil  acres,  that  the  farmer 
cultivates  only  two  acres  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of 
ruta  baga,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
carrots,  we  call  this  "getting  along,"  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  but  we  can  hardly  dignify  it  with 
the  name  of^  farming.  I  am  aware  that  labor  of 
a  proper  kind  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  with  our  habits,  as  difficult  to  be  man- 
aged. Farming,  likewise,  can  in  few  situations 
be  successfully  managed,  unless  the  farmer  has 
capital  to  employ,  equal  at  least,  to  ohfc  year's 
manure,  and  one  year'p  crops.  A  largd  portion 
of  our  farmers,  aUo  from  the  nature  of  their  hahiis 
and  8t3'le  of  living,  are  so  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent, that  they  have  no  occasion  to  extend 
their  cultivation  beyond  what  ii  now  is,  iu  order  to 
meet  their  wants;  and  to  incur  all  the  trouble, 
vexation,  and  risk  of  employing  more  labor,  ex- 
pending more  caphal,  and  increasing  their  cares." 


TABLES  OF  SILK-WORM  REARING. 

The  following  tables  will  be  found  very  useful, 
as  well  as  interesting,  to  those  who  are  just 
about  to  commence  their  noviciate  in  the  new  bu- 
siness of  feeding  silk-worms^ 

The  two  first  tables,  together  with  the  obsefva- 
lions  and  estimates  annexed,  are  taken  from  the 
great  work  of  Count  Dandolo,  the  highest  au- 
thority on  this  subject ;  and  they  exhibit  the  actual 
operations  of  the  author  for  two  successive  years, 
one  of  which  (1814)  was  especially  unfavorable  in 
the  predominance  of  cold  and  wet  weather.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  were  26  rainy  d ays  out  of  37, 
besides  cloudy  ones  when  no  rain  lell ;  ami  the 
temperature  was  low  in  proportion. 

The  third  table  is  by  Bonafous,  another  scien- 
tific and  celebrated  silk-culturist  of  Piedmont, 
and  is  founded  principally  on  the  work  of  Dan- 
dolo ;  though  it  directs  wider  spaces. 

The  temperature  is  marked  by  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  weights  and  measures  of  di- 
mensions are  French-  The  linear  French  foot  (of 
12  inches)  exceeds  ouw,  by  three-fourths  of  a 
French  inch ;  or  93*89  French  feet,  make  100 
Americaot  The  French  pound  also  exceeds  the 
American  as  1400  to  1281;  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
1281  lbs.  of  leaves  required  for  the  last  age  of 
feeding,  as  stated  in  the  third  table,  is  equal  to 
1400  lbs<  American. 

The  prices  stated  are  in  Milanese  money— the 
livre  (lira)  of  20  sous  (soldi)  being  equal  to  Sd. 
sterling,  or  about  15  cents,  American.— Ed.  F-  R* 
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F1B8T  Table.— HEARING  of  SILK- W(  RMS  proceeding  from  Five  Ounces  of  EggB. 


1818. 

Days  of  Months, 
rearing. 


1st  Age 
Day  1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

Snd  Age 
Day  6 

7 
8 
9 

8rd  Age 
Day  10 
11 
12 
18 
14 

4th  Age 
Day  16 
16 
17 
18 
19 


21 
22 

•th  Age 
Daj  28 
24 
28 
28 
27 


80 
81 


May  18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


28 
24 
26 
26 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

Jttoe  1 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
18 
16 
17 
18 


Sorted  Leaves  given 
to  the  Sillc- Worms. 


Internal 
tempe- 
rature. 


lb».  oz. 

4    4 


Leaves 


6 

12 

6 

1 


0 
0 

4 
8 


80     0 


Small 

branches 

and 

leaves 


18  U 

80  0 

88  0 

9  0 


90    0 


Small 
branches  j 
and      I 
leaves  « | 


80  0 

90  0 

97  8 

82  8 

80  0 


t  800    0 


Small 

branches  •* 

and 

leaves 


0  0 

97  8 

165  0 

228  0 

268  0 

127  8 

80  0 

0  0 


900    0 


Small 
branches 

and 
leaves 


r  180   0 

270  0 
420 
540 
810 
975 
900 
660 
495 
I  240 


degf. 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

78i 
78} 
78 
78 


714 

711 

71 

71 

71 


71 
71 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 


69 
69 


8<hAg« 

4th  Age  -  - 

8rd  Age  -  - 

2Dd  Age  -  - 

Ut  Age  -  - 

Sorted  Haves 


5490 

900 

800 

90 

80 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


.    6810    0 


68 
68 
68 
68 
69 
69 
69 


Externa] 
tempe- 
rature. 


66 
64 
66 
66 
624 


64 
64 
644 
66 


ORSERVATIONS. 


FiBST  Age. — The  day  of  rearing  begins  after 
twelve  o'clock  afternoon. 

Dry  cold  air. 

The  exterior  temperature  was  at  62nd  to  64th 
degree,  to  the  west  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Second  Age. — Fine  weather.    Dry  air. 


Thibd  Age. — Little  variation  in  the  external 
temperature*  south  winds  predominated,  heavy 
air,  rain. 

The  dry  air  experienced  in  the  second  age  had 
imparted  great  vigor  to  the  insects. 


FouBTH  Age.— Some  silk-woms  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  64  degree  became  torpid  duriag 
fifty  hours. 


Fifth  Age  — The  season  was  extremelj  unfa- 
vorable from  the  18th  until  the  181h  of  June.  The 
thermometer  placed  in  the  west,  stood  during  the 
15th,  16tb.  and  17th  as  low  as  58  degrees,  at  Ave 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Cold  rain  almost  uninter- 
rupted, although  the  !>arometer  did  not  indicate 
great  moisture  of  atmosphere. 


Weight  of  mulberry  leaves,  per  ounce  of  eggs,  1609  pounds  8  ounces.  The  silk-worms  proceeding  from 
Ave  ounces  of  ep^gs,  which  have  consequently  consumed  8047  pounds  8  ounces  of  leaf,  produced  607  pounds 
8  ounces  c^  choice  cocoons,  and  six  pounds  of  coarse  floss.  About  20  pounds  1  ounce  of  leaves  were  con- 
sumed to  a  pound  of  cocoons. 


1813.    Ejpentes  incurred,  and  profit. 

MQan  Uviw. 
J)r, 
Five  ooneei  of  silk- worms'  eggSi 
Fuel-wood   for  hatching  them, 
82  quintals,  or  80  cwts.  or  mulber- 
ry leaves,  at  4  livres  13  sous, 

average  price  the  quintal, 
18  quintals  75  lbs.  of  shavings, 

thick  wood  and  brushwood,  at 

It.  Is.  4d.  the  quintal, 
Boughs  or  broom  to  form  the 

hedges  for  the  worms  to  rise 

upon 
Paper  to  put  upon  the  wicker 

trays,  14 


Id 
1 


886 


ao 


18 


Sous. 

0 
16 


1 


Oil  for  the  lamps, 

Fumigating  bottle, 

£zpense  of  gathering  the  mul- 
berry leaves,  at  the  rate  of  22 
sous  8  dec.  per  quintal, 

100  days  men^s  labor,  at  26  sous 
per  day,  women  at  16  sous; 
when  the  men  work  extra  hours 
at  niffht  they  get  10  sous  more, 
and  the  women  6  sous  addition- 
al, altigether  amounting  to 

Ground-rent,  and  interest  of  capi- 
tal employed  for  purchase  of 
tra^s,  wicker,  and  other  trifling 
articles, 

Total, 


9       0 
1      10 


96 


108      10 


90        0 
764Liv.  M. 
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Most  of  the  paper  and  fagots  of  brooms  may 
esrve  for  the  fbllowiog  year. 

Or. 
613  lbs.  8  oz.  of  cocoons  were 

drawn    from    the   laboratory, 


which,  sold  at  84  sous  6  dec., 
make  about 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  the  person 
who  has  reared  the  worms  on 


1068 


his  own  account, 


Liv.  809        8  s. 


Second  Table.— REARING  OF  SILK-WORMS  proceeding  from  five  ounces  of  egg$. 


1814. 
Days  of 

rearing. 


1st  Age 

Day    1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

2nd  Age 

Day    7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

8rd  A^l 
Day  13 
^  14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

4th  Age 
Day  §0 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

5th  Age 
Day  5t 
28 
29 
80  ' 
81 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Months. 


Sorted  Leaves. 


■ 


May  23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 

June    1 

2 

3 


4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


IbB,  oz, 

2  2 

3  9 

4  9' 
8  0 
7  9 
4  3 

80  0 


Small 
branches 

and 
leaves. 


< 


r    8  10 

16  8 

28  6 

22  8 

10  8 

1  8 


83    0 


Small 
branches  r 
and      '^ 
leaves. 


21  0 

45  0 

60.  0 

90  0 

75  0 

80  0 

3  0 

L324  0 


Small 
branches 

and 
leaves. 


r  75  0 

127  8 

180  0 

195  0 

1249  0 

105  0 

7  8 

1 939  0 


Small 
branches 

and 
leaves. 


fl80  0 

I  270  0 

860  0 

465  0 

540  0 

675  0 

825  0 

975  0 

750  0 

420  0 

270  0 


5th  Age  -  - 

4th  Age  -  - 

3rd  Age  -  -    • 

2d  Age  -  -    - 

1st  Age  -  -    • 

Sorted  leaves 


5730  0 

939  0 

324  0 

S3  0 

30  0 

7106  0 


Internal 
tempera- 
ture. 


degrees, 
78  71 
71 
71  69 
69 
71 
7li 

71 
71 
68 
68 
68 
69 


69 
68 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 


69 
69 
68 
66 
66 
68 
69 

68 
68 
68 
66 
68 
68 
68 
66 
69 
69 
69 


External 

temp,  at  five 

o'clock  in  the 

morning, 

westerly. 


Hygrome- 
ter of  M. 
Bellani. 


5  o'clock  in  uie 
morning. 

degrees, 

53 

48 

4i 

46 

50 

66 

48 
53 
57 
57 
64 
62 


55 
66 
62 
57 
56 
53 
57 


57 
64 
65 
62 
65 
66 
57 

60 
62 
57 
59 
57 
53 
55 
58 
55 
55 
50 


degrees, 
68 
70 
64 
66 
66 
70 


68 
69 
70 
75 

74 
79 

78 

76 
75 
71 
74 
75 
72 
70 

72 
78 
78 
75 
78 
72 
74 
74 
73 
78 
72 


Weather. 


rain 

rain  and  storm 

rain  and  sun 

clouds  and  sun 

clsuds 

rain 

rain 

fog  and  sun 

ditto 

rain 

nun  and  sun 

clouds 


nin  and  san 

clouds  aofi  sun 

rain  and  sun 

rain 

ditfo 
rain  and  sun 

ditto 

rain  and  sun 
clouds  and  sun 

fine 

clouds  and  sun 

sun  and  rain 

ditto 

fine 


fine 

rain  and  sun 

dilto 

rain 

clouds  and  rain 

rain  and  sun 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

clouds  and  rain 

rain  and  sun 
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Obaervaiums  on  Second  Table. 


First  Age. — The  silk- worms,  on  some  tables  or  hurdles,  roused  sooner  than  others;  by  reason  of  the 
exterior  cold,  the  temperature  of  the  small  laboratory  was,  in  some  parts,  a  degree  and  a  half  below  other 
parts,  a^hough  the  whole  laboratory  was  well  closed,  and  lined  to  keep  out  the  cold.  This  degree  of  cold 
was  on  the  side  of  the  apertures,  and  lower  rows  of  tray  hurdles. 

Second  Age. — The  silk  worms  became  torpid  and  roused  with  more  regularity,  and  at  less  distant  peri- 
ods than  in  the  first  age. 

Third  Aqe. — All  proceeded  with  regularity  in  this  third  age. 

There  were  twenty-four  pounds  more  of  mulberry  leaves  consumed  this  year  than  in  1813. 

There  was  less  refuse  picked  from  the  leaves  in  1814  than  in  1813,  consequently  the  average  quantity  of 
leaf  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  both  years. 

Fourth  Age.— Two  days  were  employed  in  cleaning  the  wickers,  because  the  silk-worms  that  were 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  laboratory,  became  torpid,  and  roused  a  whole  day  later  than  the  others. 

Thirty  pounds  more  of  sorted  leaves  were  consumed  than  in  the  year  1813,  but  in  1814  there  was  less 
refuse.    The  progress  of  the  fourth  age  was  tolerably  regular. 

Fifth  Aon. — The  cold,  and  variableness  of  the  weather,  render  these  last  eleven  days  of  the  season  re- 
laarkable. 

The  silk-worms  continue  to  prosper.  But  as  the  nights  were  very  cold,  an  even  temperature,  equal 
throughout  every  part  of  the  laboratory,  could  never  be  obtained.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the  stoves,  and  thick 
V^ood  was  burnt  in  the  grates,  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature. 

There  were  eighty -four  pounds  more  of  leaves  consumed  than  in  the  year  1813. 

The  refuse  of  the  leaves  and  the  weight  of  dung  were  less  than  in  1813. 

There  were  fewer  mulberries  on  the  branches,  and  even  those  were  lighter  in  1814,  than  in  the  preceding 
seasons.  There  were  obtained  six  pounds  more  of  cocoons.  Some  wicker  hurdles  required  a  little  leaf  on 
the  29th  of  June,  the  thirty  eighth  day  of  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worms,  and  they  received  that  which  had 
pot  been  consumed  the  preceding  day. 

1626  pounds  of  leaves  per  ounce  of  eggs  The  silk-worms  of  five  ounces  of  eggs  having  consumed  8130 
pounds  of  leaves,  produced  601  pounds  8  ounces  of  choice  cocoons,  and  4  pounds  8  ounces  of  ofial. 
•About  20  pounds  of  leaves  were  consumed  for  a  pound  of  cocoons. 


xc 


}814.    .prepenses  incurred^  and  profit. 

Milan  liv.   Sous. 
J)r, 

Five  ounces  of  silk-worm's  eggs, 

Fuel-wood  for  hatching  them, 

8250  lbs.  of  leaves,  at  4  livres  13 
sous  and  6  decimes.  the  100  Ibo. 
or  quintal,    , 

Expense  x)i  gathering  the  leaves, 

Shavings,  larg^  and  small  fire- 
wood, 16  quintals,  at  1  livre  4 
sous  the  Quintal, 

Fagots  and  broom  to  form  the 
hedee  for  the  worms  to  rise  on, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1813, 

Paper,  m  ad<lition  to  that  of  pre- 


15 
1 


385 

96 


0 
15 


0 
6 


16        0 


10 


ceding  year, 
Oil  for  lamps. 
Fumigating  bottle. 
For  di^-labor,  men  and  women. 

Total, 
Ground  rent  and  interest  of  capi- 
tal employed, 


Cfr. 
601  lbs.  1  oz.  of  cocoons  were 
drawn    from    the    laboratory, 
which  sold  ^t  52  sous  per  lb., 
and  produced 

Net  profit, 


4 

9 

1 

109 


0 

0 

10 

0 


642 
90 


0 
0 
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Ihe  first  the  largest,  the  last  the  smallcBl, 
"               "                      "          fourmeais. 
The  firat  meal  of  9  oi.  the  others  less  if  the  leaves  havf  not  been  eaten. 
Tender  leaves  chopped  fine.    Worms  casUcg  their  first  skins. 

Halftender  branches  and  halfleaves.cut  fine;  the  first  meal  12  ounces,  the  other  leaves  in  fourmeais 
Tender  leaves,  four  meals ;  Ihe  two  first  less  than  the  two  last.    Enlarge  the  spaces. 

Ihe  two  firat  the  largest. 

distribute  as  wanted.    Worms  cuUng  their  second  skins. 

Half  tender  branches,  half  leaves  a  little  chopped ;  second  meal  1  lb.  14  oz. 
Chopped  leaves,  fourmeais;  the  tvro  first  leas  than  the  two  last.    Enlarge  tha  spaces, 
the  two  first  the  targest 

distributed  as  required.    Third  casting  of  their  skins, 
"               "                      "                  '■            Worms  are  roused. 

9  lbs.  of  branches,  14  lbs.  of  leaves,  cut  coarsely ;  give  the  branches  firat. 
Leaves  coarsely  cut,  four  meats ;  the  two  first  the  smallest.    Enlarge  the  spaces. 

"       three  meals  -,  the  three  firat  th(  least,  the  last  17  lbs.  4  oz. 
Whole  leaves,  four  meals;  the  three  first  16  lbs.  4  oz.,  the  last  lOJ  lbs. 
Picked  leaves  distributed  as  wanted;  the  firat  meal  the  largest. 

"             "                     "                 Worms  prepare  to  cast  their  skins. 
Leaves  as  wanted.    Worms  are  roused. 

Half  branches  and  half  leaves.    Enlarge  the  spaces. 
Picked  leaves,  four  meals ;  the  first  the  smallest,  12  lbs. ;  the  lut  12  lb*. 
the  firstmea!  22  lbs.,  the  last  27  lbs.  12  oi. 
«                   "             27  lbs.  12  01,,  the  last  871  lbs. 

37i  lbs.,  the  second  46  lbs.  U  <a. 
four  meals,  the  kst  the  most  abundant. 

the  first  meal  the  largest,  the  rest  to  lHS«n  gruludly. 
four  Of  five  meals,  the  firat  the  largest,  4«  lbs.  U  oi. 
distributed  as  wanted.    Worms  approach  maturity. 
II  not  aoough.  give  more. 
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PLAN  OF  A  COCOONERY 


J 


AlfD     FIXTURES    FOR   TRE   SPINNING    OF  THE 

SILK -WORMS. 

The  'Directions  for  the  management  of  Silk- 
worms,^ translated  for  and  published  in  the  last  vo- 
lume of  the  Farmers'  Register,  (commenced  at 
page  464,)  stopped  at  the  period  when  the  worms 
were  ready  to  spin  their  cocoons.  This  was  be- 
cause it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  present  the 
very  troublesome  and  yet  defective  European  me- 
thods of  arranging  the  ''hedges^'  or  arcades  of 
heath,  bushes,  &c.  for  the  worms  to  climb  and  spin 
upon.  We  are  now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  seen  and  observed  mucii  on 
this  subject,  to  redeem  the  promise  then  made,  oi 
presenting  a  more  simple  and  yet  more  perfect 
plan  of  fixtures,  for  this  part  of  the  business,  here 
tofore  the  most  difficult  for  novices  to  understand 
from  description,  and  still  more  difficult  to  execute 

As  a  connecting  link  of  the  former  'Directions,' 
with  the  following  communication,it  is  proper  to  say 
here,  that  after  the  general  indications  of  the  silk- 
worms being  ready  to  climb  and  spin,  such  of  them 
as  still  require  more  food,  should  have  it  given  with 
care  and  moderation.  After  nearly  all  have  mount- 
ed, there  will  always  be  some  slower  ones  remain- 
ing, from  their  not  having  received  enough  food,  or 
some  other  cause  of  injury.  These  should  be  remov 
«d  to  a  place  of  greater  heat,  and  well  aired,  which 
will  hasten  the  maturity  of  all  except  such  as  may 
be  too  much  injured  to  form  cocoons.—ED.  F.  R. 

For  the  Fanncn'  Register. 

Much  as  has  been  written  on  silk-culture  at 
large,  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of  the  publica 
tions  of  the  day,  such  a  description  of  the  fixtures 
of  a  cocoonery,  according  to  the  most  approved 
and  convenient  plan,  as  would  enable  an  inexpe- 
rienced cuiturist  to  have  one  constructed.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  in  an  intelligible 


manner ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  the  diffi- 
culty may  possibly  be  overcome. 

The  advantages  of  the  modern  over  the  old  fix- 
tores,  must  be  apparent  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion, to  every  person  who  has  any  experience  in 
the  rearing  of  silk- worms.  The  slow  and  tedious 
process  of  shilling  the  worms,  and  cleaning  the 
shelves  of  litter,  is  now  entirely  superseded  ;  and 
all  the  careful  provision  of  brush  and  dried  leaves, 
or  of  broom-corn  and  straw,  is  totally  dispensed 
with.  The  management  of  the  silk- worm  is  at 
present  conducted  with  a  savins  of  labor  and  a 
facility  which  were  not  attained  in  former  limes. 
ft  is  true  that  the  expense  of  putting  up  these  fix- 
tures is  considerably  greater ;  but  the  additional 
cost  is  fully  compensated  by  the  substitution  of 
durable,  in  the  place  of  perishable  materials — by 
neatness  for  clumsiness — by  the  attainment  of  in- 
creased facilities  in  conducting  the  operations — in 
short,  by  a  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  to 
be  obtained. 

Having  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
number  of  cocooneries  curing  the  past  feeding 
time,  and  being  desirous  of  contributing  my  mile 
to  the  great  work  which  is  now  exciting  so  much 
interest,  1  submit  a  description  of  the  building 
which  appeared  to  me  to  unite  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  advantages. 

The  building  is  100  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide, 
in  the  clear,  and  two  stories  high,  besides  the  base- 
ment or  cellar.  The  dimensions  of  a  house,  how- 
ever, unless  it  is  erected  expressly  for  a  cocoonery, 
are  of  secondary  importance.  If  30  feet  wide, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  size,  there  should  be 
four  ranges  of^  shelves  running  lengthwise  of  the 
room.  Each  of  these  ranges,  or  rows  of  shelves, 
occupies  a  space  of  three  feet  of  the  width  of  the 
room,  which  will  leave  18  feet  to  be  divided  into 
five  aisles,  or  passages,  each  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  viz.:  two  of  the  passages  outside  of  the 
shelves  and  between  them  and  the  walls,  and 
three  between  the  several  rows  of  shelves.  There 
should  also  be  three  passages  across  the  room, 
namely,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle, 
opposite  the  doors.  The  annexed  drawing,  though 
not  well  proportioned,  may  convey  an  idea  of  the 
ground-woric,  or  manner  in  which  the  rows  ol 
shelves  and  passages  are  laid  off. 


Fig.  1.    Part  of  the  horizontal  plan  of  the  shelves,  and  passagts. 
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Fio.  1.  by  bf  b,  Pari  of  outer  wall  of  cocoonery. 

a,  a,  a,  Parts  of  passages  running  lengthwise. 

ddf  e  e.  Cross  passages. 

^  Door. 

f».g.  gy  4rc.  Hurdles. 

%  i,ii,  ^c.  Ranges  of  shelves. 

c,  Cf  c,  4rc.  Upright  posts. 

A  single  row  of  posts  serves  for  one  row  of 
shelves.  The  posts  c,  c,  c,  are  of  plank  8  inches 
wide  by  IJ  inches  thick;  they  reach  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  ami  are  exactly  4  feet  apart 
from  the  centre  of  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other. 


They  are  to  be  accurately  ranged  with  each  other, 
(in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  shelves,) 
throughout  the  length  of  the  row.  It  is  to  these 
posts  that  the  superstructure  is  attached,  both  lor 
feeding  the  worms  and  accommodating  them 
when  they  are  ready  to  spin.  To  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  fixtures  are  put  up,  and  to 
render  the  whole  description  as  intelligible  as  pos- 
sible, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  draw- 
»ngi  fig-  2,  which  represents  the  position  of  the 
posts,  and  so  much  of  one  of  the  shelves  as  is  in- 
cluded between  two  of  the  posts. 


Fig.  2.    Horizontal  pUm^  (on  enlarged  scale  J  of  the  frame-work  of  a  portion  of  the  shelves. 


a 


■^c 


Fig.  2.  c,  c,  Two  of  the  upright  posts,  to  which 
are  nailed,  d  d,  and  e  e,  cross-laths. 

a  a,  6  6,  Parts  of  the  longitudinal  laths,  three - 
fourths  of  an  inch  across,  and  2  inches  deep,  nail- 
ed to  cross-laths  d  d,  and  e  e, 

f,f,ff,  ifc.  Other  cross-laths  of  same  sizes, 
nailed  to  a  a,  and  h  b. 

The  boards  which  form  the  shelves  is  to  be  nail- 
ed on  this  frame-work,  and  a  hurdle  to  lie  on  the 
space  between  the  posts  c,  c. 

The  first  or  lowest  shelf  of  each  of  the  four  rows 
or  ranges,  is  14  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  room ; 
and  the  same  space  is  preserved  between  the  top 
of  the  lowest  shelf,  and  the  bottom  of  the  one  im- 
mediately above  it,  and  so  on  from  one  to  another, 
until  the  proper  height  for  the  uppermost  shelf  is 
attained.  It  is  by  this  arrangement  that  a  room 
of  moderate  size  may  be  fixed  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  worms.  The  number  of  tiers 
of  shelves,  in  the  same  row.  may  be  fi*om  four  to 
eight,  according  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling  and 
other  circumstances.  At  14  inches  then  from  the 
floor,  laths  or  strips  2  feet  10^  inches  long,  and  2 
inches  wide  by  )  thick,  (  lines  d,  </,)  are  nail- 
ed upon  the  nat  sides  of  the  posts  (c,  c,)  and  at 
right  angles  to  them.  Other  laths  of  the  same 
length  and  size,  are  then  to  be  nailed  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  posts,  and  the  same  height  above 
the  floor.  The  ends  of  these  laths  are  connected 
together  by  pieces  of  similar  dimensions,  (aa^  b  6,) 
but  of  greater  length,  say  8,  12  or  16  feet  long, 
(the  posts  being  4  feet  apart,)  running  longitudi- 
nally with  the  room.  They  are  nailed  to  the  ends 
of  the  short  laths.  The  spaces  between  the  posts 
(c,  c,)  are  to  be  supplied  with  other  cross  strips 
(Jiffy  ^c.)  of  the  same  size  and  length  of  d  d, 


'  b 

three  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  fas- 
tened at  the  ends  to  the  pieces  aa^bb.  The  frame- 
work here  attempted  to  be  described,  and  on 
which  the  floors  or  shelves  are  to  be  laid,  may  be 
illustrated  by  comparing  it  to  the  sills  and  sleepers 
of  a  house,  before  the  floor  is  put  down.  The 
only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  a  house, 
the  planks  of  the  floor  are  laid  across  the  sleepers. 
In  the  present  case  the  planks  of  the  shelf  are 
placed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  sleepers 
(fififi^c,)  As  the  shelves  are  three  feet  wide,  the 
planks  therefore  must  be  sawed  up  in  lengths  of 
three  feet.  They  should  be  of  very  thin  boards ; 
half  inch,  or  five-eighths  at  most,  in  thickness. 
It  is  proper  to  have  them  tongued  and  grooved,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  litter  from  falling  through, 
and  interfering  with  the  worms  on  the  shelf  be- 
low. The  floor  is  fastened  down  by  first  nailing 
the  ends  of  the  planks  to  the  laths  aa^b  b;  and  ai- 
terwards  by  driving  one  or  two  nails  through  the 
floor  into  e&ch  of  the  cross  laths  or  sleepers,  d^ 
e,/.  The  floor  is  to  he  fitted  round  the  posts,  so 
as  to  present  an  unbroken  surface ;  and,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  workman  in  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  best  to  procure  boards  of  regu- 
lar width,  so  that  a  specified  number,  4,  6  or  8, 
would,  when  dressed  and  jointed,  reach  from  the 
centre  of  one  post  to  the  centre  of  the  next. 

The  worms  are  fed  on  hurdles  placed  on  the 
shelves — one  hurdle  on  every  shelf,  and  between 
every  two  posts.  Hurdles  of  network  are  now  in 
general  use  at  the  north,  though  there  still  exists 
a  prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of  some  silk- 
growers.  In  extensive  cocooneries,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  dispensed 
with.    Their  size  should  be  made  to  correspond 
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talhe  widih  of  the  shelf,  and  the  distance  between 
the  posts ;  say  3  ieet  by  3  feet  lOJ  inches,  which 
will  allow  a  quarler  of  an  inch  play  between  the 
posts.  The  vacant  spaces  between  the  hurdles 
and  opposite  to  the  posts,  should  be  closed  by  strips 
of  a  suitable  size  when  the  worms  are  ready  to  spinj 
otherwise,  some  of  them  will  form  their  cocoons  in 
these  vacancies.  The  frames  of  the  hurdles  are 
made  of  laths  2  inches  by  f  ths.  The  most  expe- 
ditious, as  well  as  the  strongest,  way  of  putting 
them  together,  is  to  lay  the  laths  flat  in  a  mitre 
box ;  and  saw  oiY  the  pieces  into  proper  lengths. 
Then  with  a  brace- bit,  bore  a  hole  (in  horizontal 
direction,)  at  each  corner  of  the  frame,  and  fasten 
together  with  pins.  It  is  best  that  the  hole  should 
be  bored  as  near  lo  the  inner  angle  of  the  corner, 
as  the  length  of  the  bit  will  allow ;  and  it  would 
add  still  more  to  the  strength  of  the  framo,  to  dip 
the  pins  in  glue,  and  even  to  glue  the  joints.  The 
network,  which  is  made  of  well  twisted,  smooth 
cotton  twine,  is  first  tied  to  each  corner  of  the 
frame,  and  then  stretched  by  means  oi  a  string 
passed  through  the  outer  row  of  meshes,  and 
drawn  over  tacks  or  small  nails  driven  on  the  up- 
per side  and  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  laths,  at 
distances  of  three  or  lour  inches  from  each  other. 
The  meshes  are  about  an  inch  square,  tied  to- 
gether at  the  corners  like  a  seine.  This  net  is 
obtained  at  the  north  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  not 
exceeding  8^  cents  the  square  yard.  There  is  an 
inferior  article  which  is  woven,  that  costs  about  6 
cents.  Either  of  them,  however,  could  readily  be 
prepared  in  most  families. 

Thechanging  of  the  worms  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  number  of  hurdles  should  be  greater  than 
merely  sufficient  to  occupy  the  shelves  at  any  one 
time.  Perhaps  half  as  many  more  would  consti- 
tute a  full  supply.  In  feeding,  the  hurdle  lies  on 
the  shelf  with  that  side  underneath,  and  in  contact 
with  the  shelf)  to  which  the  network  is  attached. 
When  the  operation  of  shifting  the  worms  and 
carrying  off  the  litter  is  to  be  efl'ected,  a  fresh  hur- 
dle IS  placed  in  the  same  position,  immediately 
over  the  one  which  contains  the  worms,  and  rest- 
ing upon  it.  Cut  leaves  are  then  to  be  sprinkled 
over  it ;  and  in  a  short  time,  a  few  hours  at  most, 
worms  will  have  crawled  upon  the  upper  hurdle, 
when  the  lower  one  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  emp- 
tied of  its  contents.  By  this  process,  great  num- 
bers of  worms  are  changed  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
without  any  necessity  for  handling  or  even  touch- 
ing^them. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  a  cocoonery,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  lo  describe,  consists  in  the  accom- 
modations which  are  afibrded  to  the  worms  for 
spinning.  Immediately  over  the  worms,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shelf  above,  amongst  the  sills  and 
sleepers  (so  to  say,)  on  which  the  floors  of  the 
shelves  are  laid,  they  find  a  place  adapted  to  all 
their  wants,  in  tjie  recesses  formed  hy  the  junc- 
tion of  the  laths  with  the  planks  ol'  the  shelves,  i 
have  seen  thousands  of  coco3n6  beautifully  and 
regularly  arranged.  According  to  this  plan,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  extra  shelf  fitted  up  in 
the  same  manner,  above  the  highest  one  on  which 
the  worms  are  reared.  The  advantages  of  this 
fixture  for  spinning,  are  several.  It  offers  to  the 
worms  a  quiet  and  secluded  situation,  at  a  time 
when  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  interruption ; 
while  such  as  are  backward  in  mounting,  may  be 
attended  to,  and  supplied  with  food  as  ususal.  The 


cocoons  are  gathered  with  much  greater  facility. 
Instead  of  the  old  mode  of  picking  them,  one  by 
one,  out  of  brush  and  dried  leaves,  and  separating 
them  from  the  litter,  a  handful  may  be  collected  at 
once,  without  a  particle  of  litter  upon  them.  The 
situation,  moreover,  appears  to  be  gratifying  to 
them.  They  do  not  leave  it  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  they  frequently  do  other  accommodationB, 
to  wander  over  the  ceiling,  or  amongst  the  rafters 
of  the  building,  before  they  can  find  a  resting  place. 
To  enable  the  worms  to  ascend  more  readily, 
ladders  of  very  simple  construction  are  prepared. 
Take  two  very  small  laths,  about  half  an  inch 
square,  and  3  feet  long — lay  them  down  on  a  work 
bench,  at  distances  from  each  other  equivalent  to 
the  spaces  between  the  shelves,  (say  13  or  14 
inches,)  and  connect  them  together  by  a  twine 
cord,  fastened  to  tacks  driven  in  the  laths  every 
three  or  four  inches.  The  tacks  on  the  upper  lath 
are  not  perpendicularly  over  those  in  the  lower, 
but  over  the  middle  of  the  intermediate  space ; 
by  which,  the  twine  is  inclined,  as  in  the  zigzag 
lines  (b  6,  ^c)  of  fig.  3.  When  the  worms  are 
ready  to  climb,  the  ladders  are  suspended  over 
each  end  of  every  hurdle,  near  the  posts,  by  loops 
a  a,  attached  to  one  of  the  strips  of  the  ladder. 


Fig.  3. 


Another  fixture  for  saving  labor,  is  a  car  which 
runs  up  and  down  the  passages — to  be  filled  with 
leaves  when  the  worms  are  led,  and  to  receive  ilie 
litter  when  they  are  cleaned.  It  is  made  low 
enough  to  paps  under  the  lowest  shelves,  and  the 
wheels  are  kept  in  place  by  means  ol'  strips  nailed 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  room,  like  the  r<iils  on  a 
rail-road.  It  serves  very  much  to  facilitate  the 
proirress  ofoperations  in  a  cocoonery  where  labor 
is  not  abundant ;  and  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  materials  for  fittinir  up  a  cocoonery  should 
be  of  the  lighest  wood,  either  poplar  or  any  spe- 
cies of  pine ;  and  though  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, it  \YouId  contribute  greatly  to  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  work,  if  all  the  pieces  were 
dressed,  however  slightly,  with  a  plane. 

It  may  be  thought' that  the  plan  of  having  dou- 
ble rows  of  shelves,  as  in  Count  Dandolo's  co- 
coonery, and  indeed  in  many  in  this  country  built 
after  the  model  of  his,  would  possess  advantages 
over  the  one  now  described.  The  wide  passages 
which  would  thereby  be  gained,  would  certainly 
be  a  great  acquisition  ;  but  it  is  at  least  questiona- 
ble whether  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  reach 
over  shelves  six  feet  wide,  would  be  at  all  compen- 
sated by  this  advantage.  But  to  say  nothmg  of 
feeding,  the  fixtures  lor  spinning,  though  they 
might  be  fitted  up  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  would  scarcely  be  available  when  the  time 
arrived  for  gathering  the  cocoons.  The  wide 
shelves  however,  are  now  generally  disap(iroved. 
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They  are  heavy  and  elamsy  in  appearance,  and 
inconvenienl  in  practice. 

The  spaces  that  sillr  worms  require,  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  accun^tely  defined.  Of  American  wri- 
ters, (who  all  follow  the  European  authorities,) 
some  speak  of  square  feet,  others  of  feet  square ; 
and  others  again  simply  mention  the  quantity  of 
feet,  without  stating  whether  it  is  linear  or  super- 
ficial measure.  Each  hurdle,  however,  of  the  di- 
mensions previously  described,  may  accommodate 
a  thdusand  worms  during  their  last  a^e ;  and  from 
this  datum,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  that  a  room  of  any  prescribed  size  will 
contain.  A  room  for  instace,  100  feet  long  and 
do  feet  wide,  with  four  rows  of  shelves,  and  five 
shelves  to  a  row— allowing  for  a  cross  passage  in 
the  middle  and  one  at  each  end — will  contain  440 
shelves,  and  accommodate  440,000  worms.  For 
every  additional  tier  of  shelves,  which  however 
could  not  conveniently  exceed  three  more,  the 
number  might  be  increased  88.000,  or  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  700,000.  But  foreign 
writers  allow  a  still  greater  number  to  a  house  of 
these  demensions.  The  laboratory  of  Count  Dan  - 
dole,  in  which  he  reared  the  worms  from  twenty 
ounces  of  egcys,  equal  to  more  than  700,000,  was 
77  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high.  The 
Tiomber  of  shelves  it  contained  is  not  specified. 
Experience  atone  can  determine  this  point  to  gen- 
eral satisfaction ;  and  until  it  is  settled,  silk-grow- 
ers should  ra«'her  err  on  the  sate  side,  by  allowing 
abundant  space  to  their  worms* 

Although  the  most  approved  plan  for  construct- 
ing a  cocoonery,  has  been  attempted  to  be  detail- 
ed, includioir  the  most  convenient  size  for  the 
building,  yet  fixtures  of  a  much  more  clumsy  de- 
scription will  answer  very  well  on  a  diminished 
scale ;  and  almost  any  house,  even  a  barn  or  to- 
bacco house,  will  serve  for  a  cocoonery,  provided 
a  sufiicient  circulation  and  ventilation  can  be  ef- 
fected, fiut  when  the  business  is  entered  into 
extensively  and  systematically,  the  silk-grower 
will  doubtless  find  it  to  his  interest  to  buiM  houses 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  have  them  fitted 
up  with  a  view  to  the  grelhtest  econqmv  of  time 
and  labor,  as  well  as  to  durability.  <*' Whatever 
is  well  done,  is  twice  done,"  says  the  old  adage. 
But  costly  cocooneries,  and  convenient  fixtures, 
alone,  will  not  command  success.  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swil\,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  Those  who  devote  the  most  unremitted 
attention,  by  n\ght  as  well  as  by  day,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

T.  S.  PlbAsaitts. 


DAIRT   STdCIt. 
Pnm  fbt  BicoBd  Report  of  the  Acrienlture  of  MaMeehnaette. 


The  farmers  are  unanimous  in  their  preference 
of  the  common  native  stock  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  Devon  blood  predominates,  to  any  fo- 
reign stock  with  which  they  ate  acquainted. 
They  are  in  general  as  decided  in  their  preference 
of  small,  over  large-sized  cows.  They  are  not, 
however,  raisers  of  stock;  and  buy  their  cows 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  aceoniing  to  their 
best  judgment.  The  remarkable  produce,  if  so  it 
he  considered,  is  to  be  attributed  to  extraordinary 
good  management  and  keeping  :  and  on  this  ac- 
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count,  deserves  the  more  attention,  as  showing 
what  may  be  done. 

The  dairy  stock  in  England  which  seems  to 
have  the  preference  over  all  others,  is  the  Ayr* 
shire.  The  origin  of  this  stock  is  not  well  ascer-. 
tained  *,  but  thou{?h  it  has  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  improved  Durham,  it  is  a  race  distinct  from 
that.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  and  great  ex- 
penses incurred,  in  order  to  introduce  this  fine 
Ayrshire  race  of  cows  into  our  state,  by  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  Agricultural  iSociety,  and  by  an  in- 
telligent and  public-spirited  friend  to  agricultu- 
ral improvement  in  Watertown.  f  regret  that  t 
am  not  able  to  obtain  such  returns  as  would  ena- 
ble me  to  speak  confidently  of  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  this  stock,  so  far  as  these  cases  go ;  but  I 
am  safb  In  sajring,  that  some  slight  disappoint- 
ment has  been  experienced.  It  is  probable,  fronl 
the  celebrity  which  they  had  obtained  abroad,  too 
much  was  expected  from  them  here.  Extrava- 
gant statements  have  been  made  respecting  their 
produce  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  advotates  fbr 
this  stock,  and  a  man  upon  whose  authority  great 
reliance  is  placed^  has  undertaken  to  calculate  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  given,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  ihade,  from  what 
is  stated  to  be  in  money  the  average  produce  of 
an  Ayrshire  cow.  This  Is  certainly  rather  a  loose 
way  of  reaching  the  result.  Entire  reliance  can* 
not  be  placed  upon  it.  This,  another  distinffutsh* 
ed  Scotch  farmer  and  dairyman  admits  ;  and  say# 
that  "those  statements  are  far  too  high  and  not 
well  founded." 

He  refers  to  a  farmer,  dn  whos^  exactness  hi(. 
entirely  relies,  whom  he  pronounces  a  man  of 
superior  intelligence  and  accuracy,  and  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  dairy  husbandry,  and,  fartherj 
whose  stock  were  particularly  select,  and  "who 
had  every  inducenient  to  keep  them  id  the  h)gh<» 
est  condition  requiiiite  for  giving  the  largest  pro- 
duct in  milk."    The  farmer  referred  to,  states^ 
that  at  the  best  of  the  season  the  average  milk 
from  each  cow  is  nine  Scots  pints  (4^  gailons,1f 
and  in  a  year,  iSOO  Scots  pints  or  650  gallons.    A 
Scots  pint  is  two  qiinrtP.    Mow,  allowing  thes^ 
cows  to  be  in  milk  320  days,  the  average  yi«jld  of 
a  cow  would  he  8|  of  a  quart  per  day.    But  if  we 
understand  this  to  be  wine  measure,  which  is  tbii 
usual  standard  of  measurement  in  England,  and. 
compare  it  with  our  customary  adrneasurement  of 
milk  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  always  beer  mea- 
sure, we  must  deduct  one  fifth;  and  then  the  ave- 
rage product  of  an  Ayrshire  cow,  (Compared  with 
ours,  is  6^  qts.  per  day  fbr  320  days.    Such  a 
yield  is  oflen  surpassed  by  cows  of  our  native 
stock.    1  have  before  me  the  case. of  a  cow  of  na- 
tive stock  among  us,  who.  in  268  days,  yieldeif 
2d^  beer  qts.  of  milk ;  and  of  another,  uiat  pro- 
doced  8975  beer  qts.  of  milk  iti  ten  months.    I . 
can  produce,  within  my  own  knowledge,  A  fist  of 
nearly  fiAy  cows  of  native  stock,  almost  as  pro- 
ductive as  these.    I  do  not  mean  to  undervalued 
the  imported  stock.    Far  from  it.    t  deem  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Ayrshire  stock  and  the  if&proved 
Durham  short-horn,  a  ffreat  benefaction  tcf  fhcf 
country.    Their  tendency  to  fatten,  fheif  early 
maturity,  their  beautiful  propdriions,  highly  com- 
mend them  to  our  good  will  and  our  interests.  As 
yet,  we  have  not  had,  by  any  means,  a  sufficiently 
fair  trial  of  their  dairy  properties  so  as  to  deter- 
mine fully,  either  fbr  or  against  them  5  and  it  has 
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been  found  here,  in  repeated  inBtances,  sa  it  hai 
proved  abroad,  that  a  cow,  from  a  crots  of  an  im- 

I  proved  Durham  with  the  Devon,  has  given  a  va- 
uaUe  animal  for  the  dairy.  But  among  the  great 
advantages  which  is  to  result  from  the  introduction 
of  this  improved  and  beautiful  stock,  is  this :  to 

five  our  farmers  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
one  by  skill,  intelligence,  care,  selection,  and 
peraeveraace  in  the  art  of  breeding  animals  for 
any  purpose ;  in  obviating  defects  of  form,  con- 
■titution,  and  habit;   and  in  perpetuating  and 
transmitting  excellent  and  desirable  properties. 
In  the  Ayrshire  stock,  and  in  the  improved  short- 
horns, the  most  shrewd  and  persevering  efforts 
have  been  exerted,  and  the  highest  practical  skill 
and  philosophy  have  been  taxed  to  carry  this  race 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  any  thing  of 
the  kind  can  be ;  and  the  success  has  been  deci- 
sive and  wonderful.    Excepting  in  one  instance, 
to  which  I  shall  hereatler  refer  at  lar^,  perhaps 
there  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole  of  r^ew  Eng- 
land, a  single  instance  of  any  enlightened,  de- 
termined, and  systematic  attempt  to  form  a  race 
of  animals  of  particular  and  desirable  properties. 
It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be  attempted 
in  different  parts  of  our  country,  wilh  what  are 
called  our  native  stock,  who  have  become,  in  va- 
rious ways,  80  crosse^nand  mixed  up,  that  there  is 
an  truth  no  particular  race  among  them.    A  large 
portioa  of  them  are  as  ungainly,  unthrif\y,  and 
unproductive  as  can  well  fa^  represented  or  ima- 
gined.   Yet  there  are  among  them  so  many  ex- 
tsaordinar^  animals — extraordinary  for  their  pro- 
duce in  milk,  butter  and  chssse — that  a  few  years 
of  careful  and  intelligent  selection  from  the  ma- 
terials already  to  our  hand,  and  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  those  philosophical  principles  of  breeding 
which  are  well  ascertained  and  understood,  would 
undoubtedly  ^ve  us  a  breed  of  animals,  a  stock 
or  race  of  animals,  greatly  superior  to  that  which 
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now  exists  amons  us.  This  has  been  attempted 
in  one  instance  by  a  highly  intelligent  breeder 
among  ns ;  and  he  is  now  able  to  show  three 
generations  of  animals  of  as  extraordinary  charac- 
ter for  the  creamy  or  butyraceous  quality  of  their 
milk,  as  has  ever  been  known ;  two  quarts  of 
what  is  called  the  strippings,  the  last  part  drawn 
off  of  the  milk  of  one  of  these  cows,  having  re- 
peatedly produced  one  pound  of  butter ;  and  the 
cream,  as  it  came  from  the  pans,  as  I  have  seen 
myself  becoming  by  churning  converted  into  but- 
ter of  the  finest  description  in  less  than  one  mi- 
nute by  the  watch ;  and  this  process  repeated  at 
pileasure. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  amonnt  of  cheese 
made  by  the  English  dairies,  with  some  in  this 
county  of  which  I  have  here  criven  an  account. 

An  Ayrshire  cow,  it  is  said  by  the  English  au- 
thorities, will  yield  257  lbs.  butter  per  annum,  or 
about  6  lbs.  per  week,  all  the  year  round,  besides 
raising  the  calf;  or  of  new  milk  cheese,  about  514 
lbs.  There  returns  are  certainly  large ;  but  they 
rest  upon  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  milk, 
which  the  cow  is  supposed  to  yield,  rather  than 
upon  any  account  of  an  actual  yield.  None  at 
least  is  given.  This,  therefore,  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  It  would  be,  if  it  were  a  precisely  ascer- 
tained result  One  of  the  best  authorities  says, 
that  in  England,  ''a  well-fed  cow  of  a  good  breed 
will  produce,  upon  an  average,  180  lbs.  of  butter 
in  tht  season.    The  common  calculation  is,  in- 


deed, 150  lbs. ;  but  this  is  made  upon  mixed 
stock,  which  affords  no  certain  data.    In  the  £p- 
ping  district,  where  there  is  an  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture of  Devon,  Suffolk,  Leicester,  Holdemess,  and 
Scotch,  the  calculation,  in  a  well-managed  dairy, 
amounts  to  212  lbs.  ^  that  is,  6  lbs.  per  week  du- 
ring 26  weeks,  and  4  lbs.  per  week,  during  14 
weeks*    The  average  product  of  cheese  in  the 
best  dairies,  where  the  whole  milk  and  cream  are 
used,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  4  cwt. — 
that  is,  448  lbs.    On  deep  grazing  soils,  that  cany 
a  beavy^  stock,  a  well-managed  cow  is  reckoned  to 
make  from  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  six 
hundred  pounds.    In  Somersetshire,  the  average 
is  44  cwt.,  or  540  lbs. }  in  Essex  not  so  high,  and 
in  the  midland  counties  something  more  than  3 
cwt."    It  will  be  seen,  in  looking  back  upon  the 
dairy  returns  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  that 
they  are  inferior  to  these,  not  freauently  passing 
beyond  250  or  300  lbs.  of  new  milk  cheese.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  returns  of  some  of  the  dairies 
in  Cheshire  show  an  actual  amount  of  annuaf  pro- 
duce of  more  than  500  lbs.  to  a  cow,  and  in  some 
cases  627  and  632  lbs.    It  may  be  said,  that  this 
is  owincr  to  the  fine  pasturage  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Cheshire  and  its  vicinity ;  to  the  particular  care 
which  is  taken  of  the  cows ;  and  the  system  of 
high  leeding  adopted.    But  it  shows  conclusively 
that  the  cows  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  this 
productive  yield ;  and  the  feed  and  management 
are  matters  which  can  be  adopted  any  where. 
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From  die  nne. 

This  farmer  has  now  a  dairy  of  24  cows ;  and 
they  produce  a  cheese  per  day,  weighing  about 
100  lbs.    Supposing  that  it  requires  a  gallon  of 
milk  to  produce  one  pound  of  cheese,  this  would 
give  400  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of 
16}  of  a  quart  to  a  cow.    These  cows  are  all  of 
native  stock ;  most  of  them  raised  by  himself. 
His  average  product  of  new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow 
in  a  season,  is  between  500  and  600  lbs.    Last 
year  the  actual  yield  was  598  lbs.  to  a  cow.    Of 
his  24  cows  last  year,  two  were  heifers  of  two 
years  old,  just  come  in.    Four  years  since  he  was 
the  owner  of  a  cow,  whose  milk  in  the  best  eaasoa 
amounted  by  actual  weight  to  70  lbs.  per  day. 
During  the  Umeofher  greatest  yield,  she  was  fed. 
with  K>ur  pails  of  cheese  whey,  and  some  rye 
meal.    She  was  of  native  stock.    This  farmer  has 
a  heifer  from  her,  which  gives,  as  he  supposes,  60 
1  bs.  of  milk  per  day.    He  gives  an  opinion,  which, 
from  his  successful  experience,  certainly  deserves 
attention;  that  heifers  which  "come  in"  with 
their  first  calf  at  two  years  old,  do  better  than 
when  their  coming  in  is  delayed  until  three  years 
old.    Their  milking  properties  are  in  this  way  im- 
proved.   Probably  he  is  right  in  this  matter;  but 
the  general  experience  of  the  best  farmers  recom- 
mends that,  if  a  heifer  comes  in  at  two  years  old, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  another  caif^ 
under  at  least  eighteen  months  from  this  time. 

The  establishment  of  this  farmer  is  substantial 
and  independent.  As  far  as  the  common  comforts 
of  life  are  concerned,  little  more  seems  to  be  de- 
sired. Good  air,  good  water,  plenty  of  bread, 
plenty  of  fuel,  plain  and  substantial  clothing  made 
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by  the  hands  of  his  own  family,  and  the  product 
in  a  great  measure  of  their  own  flocks  and  Gelds ; 
an  estate  which  he  can  call  his  own  with  truth, 
because  it  has  been  purchased  not  by  fraudulent 
speculation  upon  other  people's  earnings,  but  by 
the  healthful  toil  of  his  own  muscles  and  the 
sweat  of  his  own  brow ;  luxuriant  pastures  filled 
with  those  beneficent  animals,  who  are  nourished 
by  his  kindness,  and  settle  their  bills  in  the  most 
honorable  manner  every  night  and  morning ;  and 
a  clean  dairy  room  of  ample  dimensions  and  ex- 
emplary neatness,  with  its  numerous  shelves,  load- 
ed with  the  richest  produce^  and  speaking  as  well 
for  the  in-door  as  the  out-door  management ;  these 
features  combined  in  this  picture,  present  one  of 
those  beautiful  examples  of  rural  independence, 
and  the  bountiful  rewards,  with  which  a  kind  pro- 
vidence is  pleased  to  crown  industry^  frugality, 
and  good  management,  with  which  I  am  happy 
to  say  the  county  of  Berkshire  is  every  where 
sprinkled  over,  even  on  its  high  mountain  sum- 
mits, as  well  as  on  its  fertile  alluvions,  and  in  its 
peaceful  and  secluded  valleys.  The  independent 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  now  sixty-six 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  dollar.  He  now  admits  himself  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  all  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  is  the 
produce  of  his  own  farming  industry,  as  he  has 
never  been  engaged  in  any  speculation  whatever. 
A  higher  good  than  all  this  is  found,  in  the  fact, 
which  he  added  with  an  honest  pride  and  an  en- 
viable pleasure,  that  he  had  brought  up  eight  chil- 
dren in  habits  of  honest  industry ;  and  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  disgraced  his  parents. 

The  standard  ofdollars  and  cents  is  a  ver)'  im- 
perfect standard  by  which  to  measure  the  prospe- 
rity of  such  a  man.  It  is  a  prosperity  which  mo- 
ney cannot  purchase,  and  money  cannot  measure. 
It  is  a  prosperity  flowing  from  deeper,  purer,  and 
more  enduring  sources ;  from  a  competency  for 
the  evening  of  Wl'e,  earned  by  honest  labor;  a 
mind  unembarrassed  by  the  fear  of  want,  and  the 
vexatious  caprices  of  trade  and  speculation ;  and 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  of  that  just  and 
beneficent  providence,  whose  blessings  have  ren- 
dered his  peaceful  and  unpretending  labors  suc- 
cessful. 


FEEDi:XG   AND  FATTENING  SWINE. 

AS  FOOD. 


APPLES 


From  the  same. 

Of  the  swine  of  Berkshire  county,  there  is  little 
remarkable.  I  met  repeatedly  with  a  breed  called 
the  Mocho  breed,  which  are  much  esteemed.  I 
have  found  them  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
but  I  can  obtain  no  account  of  their  origin.  The 
Berkshire  breed  from  England  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  county,  and  will  extend  itself  as 
soon  as  its  merits  are  properly  appreciated,  ft  is 
the  best  hog  that  we  have  among  us ;  and  when 
used  as  a  cross  with  some  of  our  small  boned 
breed,  such  as  the  Byfield  or  the  China,  or  the 
Mocho,  the  progeny  is  highly  approved.  In  a 
cross  with  the  grass  breed,  so  common  in  New 
York,  the  produce  is  very  fine.  Beautiful  sam- 
ples of  this  cross  have  been  produced  on  one  of 
the  best  managed  farms  in  Massachusetts,  in  Lex- 
ington, near  Boston.  The  average  size,  at  eleven 
and  twelve  months  old,  has  been  900  to  350  lbs. ; 


and  with  extraordinary  care  and  feed  they  havQ 
been  made  to  exceed  400  lbs.  at  ten  months  old. 
This  early  ripeness,  in  all  animals  designed  for  the 
butcher,  is  of  great  importance. 

On  the  dairy  farms,  the  raising  of  pork  is  exten- 
sively pursued,  excepting  where  the  whey  itself  ia 
used  for  the  cows.  The  expediency  of  using  the 
whey  for  the  cows,  or,  in  preference,  of  keeping 
swine,  is  a  vexed  question  among  the  farmersi 
which  I  have  no  means  of  determining.  One 
heg  is  usually  kept  to  four  cows.  A  shoat,  weigh.- 
ing  seventy  pounds  in  the  spring,  kept  upon  tht 
slops  of  the  dairy  and  pasturage,  and  some  meal 
or  potatoes,  or  both,  mav  be  expected,  in  the  fall, 
to  weigh  250  lbs. ;  and  the  farmers  in  general  con- 
sider more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  pro- 
duce as  in  justice  to  be  credited  to  the  four  cows. 
This,  I  believe,  is  in  most  cases  an  under-estimate. 
No  article  can  be  given  to  swine,  so  conducivt  to 
thrift  as  milk,  or  the  slops  of  the  dairy. 

One  of  the  best  establishments  for  fatting  swiiM 
I  found  in  Great  Barrington.  This  farmer,  whose 
whole  management  is  excellent,  fatted,  the  year 
before  the  last,  twenty-four  large  hogs.  The  ciur- 
rent  year  he  has  fatted  twenty-five,  and  their  ave- 
rage weijght  was  318  lbs. ;  total  7,950  lbs.  His 
mode  of  fatting  swine  deserves  attention.  "As 
soon  as  the  pastures  will  afford  a  good  bite  of 
grass,  he  turns  them  in  where  they  can  nave  plenty 
of  clover  and  water.  He  is  careful  to  salt  them 
once  a  week,  or  ofiener,  if  the  season  is  wet;  and 
changes  them  from  one  pasture  to  another,  as  he 
does  sheep  or  other  stock,  which  is  of  much  im- 
portance through  the  summer.  As  soon  at  ha 
gathers  his  harvest,  he  gives  them  the  stubbles. 
When  these  are  well  gleaned,  he  gives  them  com 
cut  up  by  the  ground  for  a  few  days  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  keep  them  closely  shut  up  and  feed  them 
highly  in  the  beginning ;  having  no  exercise,  it 
tends  to  produce  the  blind  staggers.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  they  must  be  put  upon  thin  feed  and 
have  as  much  salt  as  they  will  eat.  'He  commen- 
ces steaming  potatoes  for  his  ho^  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, his  ruta  bagas  not  being  tnen  matured ;  he 
mashes  them  fine ;  puts  nothing  with  them  but 
the  sour  milk  from  six  cows,  and  four  quarts  of 
salt  to  a  box  of  twenty-eight  bushels.  This  feed 
he  continues  three  weeks.  Aflerwards,  he  com- 
mences steaming  ruta  baga,  and  continues  thi« 
teed  until  the  first  of  December,  which  is  five 
weeks.  He  puts  with  the  ruta  baga,  afier  being 
mashed  fine,  four  quarts  of  salt  and  three  busheS 
of  oats  and  peas  ground  together,  into  a  box  con- 
taining twenty-eight  bushels.  On  this  feed  their 
do  extremely  well.  This  feed  he  continues  until 
the  25th  of  December;  and  then  finishes  off  with 
me^l  and  corn."  The  free  use  of  salt  is  unques- 
tionably of  much  advantage. 

A  very  successful  fattener  of  swine  in  another 
county,  whose  authority  in  this  matter  is  decisive, 
is  in  the  habit  of  boiling  corn  in  a  large  vessel, 
and  with  the  mixture  putting  in  a  few  quarts  of 
wood  ashes.  The  proportions,  I  cannot  exactly 
ascertain ;  but  he  considers  its  use  once  a  dav  of 
great  benefit  to  the  health  and  appetite  of'^hit 
swine.  He  is  careful  likewise  to  put  charcoal  into 
their  sfyes  once  a  week.  A  finer  stock  of  swine,  or 
a  finer  display  of  fattening  swine,  1  have  neverseen 
than  I  have  seen  at  this  farmer's  place,  which  is 
certainly  a  conclusive  test  of  the  excelleDce  of  hit 
management. 
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I  have  Btatementa  without  number  of  the  value 
of  apples  for  feeding  iwine,  In  one  case  the  gain 
Q,^on  raw  applet  was  11  pounds  weight  in  12  days ; 
and  in  this  case  nothing  excepting  apples  was  used. 
Tbt^  best  form  of  using  them  seems  to  be  to  boil 
thei^d  with  potatoes;  and  it  is  recommended  by 
several  farmers  In  this  case  to  put  the  apples  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle ;  and  the  potatoes  become 
thus  impregnated  with  their  flavor.  This  compa- 
ratively Qew  use  and  value  of  apples  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  great  discovery  or  the  most  bene- 
foial  character.  Many  farmers,  not  accustomed 
lo  speak  lightly,  pronounce  them  of  equal  value  as 
potatoes  fbr  the  fatting  of  swine,  for  miich  cows, 
and  for  beef  cattle.  I  can  answer  for  the  human 
animal.  There  is  no  food  more  healthful  or  more 
nutritious,  in  reasonable  quantities,  than  apples, 
cooked  or  raw.  A  dish  of  baked  apples  and  pure 
milk  is  of  all  others  the  most  delicious  to  the  una- 
dulterated taste ;  and  the  free  use  of  apples  and 
milk,  in  place  of  the  miserable  slops  of  tea  and 
coflTee,  would  give  to  the  young  bipeds  of  the 
family  vigorous  bodies  and  bright  minds }  abate  a 
large  item  in  domestic  expenses ;  and  prevent  a 
taste  for  the  two  greatest  and  unalleviated  curses 
with  which  humanity  was  ever  visited^  tobacco 
nod  ram, 


VBS  TWIN,   OR  OKBA  OOTTOH, 

T^  tfM  Edlisr  of  U|»  Paimert*  Reglner. 

Columbia,  March  96/A,  1839. 

I  have  a  new  species  of  cotton,  of  which  I  will 
■ome  day  try  and  give'  you  an  account  1  know 
too  little  yet  to  venture  to  give  any  thing  for  the 
public ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  very  short  account  of 
what  I  do  know. 

A  Mr.  Terry,  of  Autauga  county,  Alabama, 
pome  years  ago,  bought  some  Petit  Gulf  seed.  A 
single  stalk  was  observed  in  a  field,  without  limbs, 
and  having  great  numbers  of  bolls  adhering  im- 
mediately to  the  stalk,  or  in  closters  on  very  short 
limbs.  The  cotton  had  all  been  picked  out  except 
a  &'.iigfe  lock  with  cine  seeds.  From  these  seeds 
the  variety  has  been  propagated.  The  seed  sold 
in  1887,  at  60  cents  a  piece.  Ltast  fall  1  bought  at 
9 160,  a  bushel.  The  cotton  examined  by  me  ex- 
hibited a  distinct  variety.  Jt  had  rarely  any  limbs 
)ong^r  than  one  joint,  sometimes  two ;  the  bolls 
were  two,  three,  and  as  much  as  seven  in  a  clus- 
ter. (  had  one  limb  about  four  inches  long,  with 
■even  good  bolls  opened  on  it.  The  stems  of  all 
of  the  bolls  shooting  from  one  place,  at  \he  top  of 
the  short  limb.  The  cottou  was  exceedingly  fine, 
being,  t  thmk,  two  to  four  cents  a  pound  better ; 
heing  in  color  and  staple  tht  finest  and  softest 
short  staple  I  have  ever  seen.  It  opens  earlier. 
The  field  I  examined  was  planted  the  20th  April. 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, told  me  he  planted  similar  land  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  that  the  new  cotton  was  open 
two  weeks  eariier^oSn  his.  It  grows  in  good  land 
quite  tall,  say  six  or  eifht%et;  and  in  this  I  fear, 
will  be  the  greatest  objection  to  it,  as  it  may  fall 
when  heavily  fruited  towards  the  top ;  but  perhaps 
this  may  be  avoided  bv  topping.  Its  advantage  to 
ao  Alabama  planter,  if  it  iucceeds  in  rich  prairie 
hods,  will  he  hs  early  opening,  by  which  the  worm 


will  be  avoided,  a  terrible  enemy,  which  has  eaten 
up  full  one-third  of  my  crops  fbr  five  years.  The 
appearance  of  the  stalk  is  more  like  okra  than  any 
other — the  leaf  being  a  cotton  leafl  If  the  '*huni* 
bug"  succeeds,  I  value  it  more  than  multicaulist, 
and  will  give  you  an  account  at  some  day.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  remain  very  truly, 

Yours,  f".  H.  Elkore. 

Grune,  AUl^  jfprii  11, 1839. 
Though  Virginia  is  not  a  cotton  growing  state, 
and  you  consequently  cannot  feel  the  same  imme- 
diate interest  in  our  southern  staple  that  yon  do 
in  many  other  productions  of  the  soil  better  suit- 
ed to  your  climate,  still,  from  the  position  yoa 
occupy  before  the  agricultural  public,  and  the  in- 
terest you  naturally  feel  in  aiX  things  counecied 
with  the  subject  of  agriculture,  I  flatter  myself,  a 
few  seeds  of  a  variety  of  cotton  recently  brought 
into  notice,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
you,  will  not  prove  unacceptable.  It  is  styled  the 
''twin"  or  <<Ak]ridge"  cottou,  taking  its  first  ap- 
pellation from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
branches  originate  from  the  stalk,  I  think,  (for  I 
have  never  seen  it  growing ;)  its  second  from  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  before  the 
public.  Whence  or  how  it  ori^nated  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Some  saying  that  it  acciden- 
tally, as  it  were,  sprung  up  in  a  cotton  field  of  Mr. 
Aldridge,  the  seed  of  which  he  carefully  preserv- 
ed— others  that  it  was  brought  from  Louisiana — 
&c.  &c.  All  this  is  conjectural,  and  though  evin- 
cing a  pardonable  curiosity,  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  intrinsic  advanta^  of  the  article.  Yet 
these  have  not  been  so  faiHy  tested  as  positively 
to  be  determined.  Those  claimed  fbr  it,  however, 
are  its  being  better  able  to  stand  the  efiects  of  a 
drought,  not  casting  the  squares,  however  severe 
this  may  be ;  and  from  the  extreme  shortness  of 
its  branches,  it  will  bear  much  closer  planting ; 
which,  connected  with  the  fruitfulness  of^each  m- 
dividual  plant,  render  it  a  much  more  prolific  va- 
riety than  others.  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
staple  is  of  a  very  superior  quality.  'Tis  said  to 
grow  with  great  rapidity.  From  its  recent  oru^in, 
small  beginning,  and  the  price  of  the  seed,  ^y 
ctnU  apiece,  only,  its  cultivation  has  been  quite 
limited ;  and  further  experience  is  required  to  de- 
cide its  fate.  Whether  it  will  eventually  prove 
that  it  has  been  brought  into  notice,  as  the  price 
wuuld  seem  to  indicate,  for  purposes  of  specula- 
tion, like  many  other  articles,  will  ere  long  be  de- 
termined. Yet,  it  is  a  singular  variety,  and  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  more  of  the  seed,  that  yon  might 
give  it  a  more  extended  test  in  Virginia ;  but  I 
spare  you  more  than  half  of  a  small  parcel  which 
a  friend  has  just  given  me.  There  is  no  pecoliaii- 
tv  attending  its  cultivation ;  and  your  climate  no 
doubt  is  sufiksiently  favorable  to  promise  success 
to  vour  experiment*-or,  if^t  fail,  it  will  be  so  linu- 
ted  as  not  to  create  any  very  tmout  9hock. 

The  two  foregoing  extracts  from  private  letters, 
seem  to  ref^  to  the  same  new  variety  of  cotton ; 
and  as  each  correspondent  enclosed  a  few  of  the 
seeds,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  rear  and  compare  the 
plants.  Deeming  the  information  as  not  only  eu- 
rious  and  interesting,  but  as  promising  much  raloe 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  south,  we  wrote 
immediately  to  ask  leave  of  the  first  correipoDdent 
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to  publiih  his  preliminary  statement,  in  advance 
of  the  more  full  future  information  he  had  pro- 
mised. This  he  kindly  accorded,  and  therefore 
we  are  authorized  to  give,  what  is  always  so  de&i* 
rable,  the  writer^s  signature  to  his  statement. 
Time  did  not  permit  a  like  application  to  the  other 
and  more  remote  eorrespondent ;  or  leave  would 
also  have  been  asked  of  him  to  publish  what  he  de- 
signed to  be  private ;  and,  therefore,  in  taking  the 
liberty,  the  name  of  the  correspondent  is  withheld. 
The  high  authority  which  we  attach  to  the  opi- 
nions of  both  these  gentlemen,  offers  to  us  a  much 
better  assurance  of  the  superior  value  of  this  new 
kind  of  cotlton,  than  the  enormous  price  of  its 
seed.  Still,  it  would  seem,  there  is  no  mode  so 
effectual  to  introduce  a  new  thing,  whether  it  be 
of  the  most  valuable  kind,  or  the  most  palpable 
humbug  and  cheat,  as  to  ask  (or  it  a  price  of  the 
most  unheard  of  enormity.  If,  according  to  the 
heretofore  liberal  and  universal  procedure  of  south- 
ern agriculturists,  the  first  holders  of  this  variety 
of  cotton,  had  offered  to  give  away  seeds,  or  to 
sell  them  at  merely  a  fully  remunerating  price, 
few  persons  would  have  cared  to  plant  them. 
But  by  pursuing  the  contrary  course,  and  asking 
50  cents  a  seed,  the  anxiety  to  obtain  them  has 
probably  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  ad- 
vance of  price.  All  this  is  well,  if  confined  to 
real  improvements ;  and  if  such  cannot  be  intro- 
duced by  operating  by  means  of  reason  and  sound 
precept,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done  by  operating  on  the  credulity  and  folly  of  the 
recipients.  But,  unfortunately,  it  has  come  to  be 
considered  that  the  high  price  asked  for  new  seeds, 
&c.,  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  their  intrinsic 
value ;  and  hence  dupes  are  continually  made  by 
the  vilest  and  grossest  impositions  that  can  be  im- 
agined. Thus  Grant  Thorburn's  "Chinese  corn," 
at  25  cents,  and  latterly  $1  the  ear,  has  been  sold 
as  readily  as  if  its  alleged  superior  qualities  were 
supported  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  in- 
stead of  by  none  whatever,  except  the  price. 

Bat  let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  workings  of  fol- 
ly, if  they  lead  to  wise  and  profitable  results ;  and 
we  may  bear  even  that  dupes  should  be  made, 
(as  they  pr£/<r  this  mode  of  instruction,)  by  the 
sellers  of  Chinese  com  and  multicaulis  seed,  in 
consideration  that  the  same  kind  of  folly  will  in- 
troduce and  establish  the  culture  of  the  Rohan  po- 
tato, (recently  selling  at  25  cenU  the  pound,)  the 
okra  cotton,  (if  it  should  be  what  it  is  supposed,) 
the  moras  multicaulis,  and,  what  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  and  importance  to  the  country,  the  great 
industry  of  silk-culture.  For  our  countrymen 
dosed  their  eare  to  all  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
entering  upon  this  culture,  until  the  plants  to  feed 
on  roee  to  three  cents  the  bud ;  and  now,  thou- 


sands are  about  to  feed  worms,  induced  at  first 
solely  by  the  high  price  of  the  moras  multicaulis ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  this  most  valu- 
able culture  will  now  be  speedily  and  surely  estab- 
lished.—Ed.  F.  R. 


LOIN  BItTEMPER  IN  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Faimen'  Regiator. 

March  30fA,  1839. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister for  1888, 1  find  a  piece  from  the  Tennessee 
Farmer,  signed  Parvus  Agricola,  entitled  "loin  dis- 
temper in  hoffs;"  by  whicn  I  suppose  is  meant  the 
dragging  of  tne  loins  and  hind  legs^not  an  un- 
common disease  whh  hogs.  "Why  Agricola  hap- 
pened to  stumble  upon  arsenic  as  a  remedy  for  the 
above  disease,  1  am  at  loss  to  conceive ;  unless  in- 
deed it  was  to  rid  the  poor  animal  ol  his  misorVf 
and  himself  of  further  trouble,  by  his  speedy  death, 
which  f  suppose  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it 
have  acted  on  the  hog  as  on  most  other  animals ; 
but  with  them  it  is  said  to  be  innoxious,  and  al- 
though harmless,  as  it  proved  to  be,  it  certainly  did 
no  good.  Now  his  other  remedy  **of  pouring  hot 
tar  over  the  loins  of  the  hog,"  has  some  reason  with 
if,  and  to  which  probably  he  is  indebted  for  the 
cure. 

ft  is  to  guard  the  inexperienced  a^inst  the  iti'- 
discriminate  use  of  so  deadly  a  medicine  as  arse- 
nic, and  to  sujTgeet  a  very  simple,  as  well  as  effi- 
cient mode  of  treatment  for  the  said  disease,  which 
I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  pursuing,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  notice  the  remarks  of  Parvus 
Agricola.  My  method  of  cure  though,  lor  ought  I 
know,  may  be  in  common  use,  as  it  is  very  easily 
practised,  and  one  that  1  should  think  would  sug- 
gest itself  to  almost  every  observing  man.  fiut  as 
we  in  Virginia,  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  most 
of  the  minor  details  of  our  agricultural  la^rs  to 
oihers;  the  disease  as  well  as  the  remedy,  may 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  more  reflecting, 
and  of  those  most  interested. 

The  dragging  of  the  loins  in  hogs  is  occasioned, 
as  I  suppose,  for  I  never  dissected  one,  by  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  which  may  or  may  not  be  occa- 
Fioned  by  worms,  as  they  are  frequentiv  found  in 
that  part  of  the  animal ;  and  the  mode  of'^treatment 
that  I  should  think  would  most  naturally  suggest 
itself,  would  be  to  produce  counter  irritation  on  the 
surface,  nearest  the  part  aflected.  IV  ith  this  view, 
I  make  a  small  incision  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
through  the  skin,  just  over  the  kidneys,  and  intro- 
duce into  each  incision  one  or  two  peas,  beans,  or 
grains  of  corn,  as  may  be  most  convenient  at  the 
time,  previously  rolled  in  tar,  and  close  the  skin 
over  tnem,  thereby  producing  an  issue  over  each 
kidney.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  a  few  days 
the  hog  was  restored  to  its  legs  again,  and  in  a  short 
time  to  its  perfect  health.  This  practice  I  have 
followed  for  some  years,  and  in  no  mstance  have  I 
seen  it  fail  to  produce  a  radical  cure.  An  issue 
made  in  any  other  way  would  doubtless  be  equal- 
ly efficacious.  The  above  mode  was  adopted  as 
the  most  simple  that  presented  itself  to  my  mind. 

It  was  in  this  way,  1  presume,  by  pouring  the 
hot  tar  over  the  loins  of  nis  hog,  that  Parvus  Ag- 
ricola effected  a  cure,  and  not  by  the  use  of  arse- 
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nic ;  and  conceiving  mine  to  be  the  most  simple 
and  efficient  remedy  of  the  two,  I  have  ventured 
to  recommend  it. 

Should  these  desultory  remarks  be  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  iile  of  any  good  grunter,  my  object 
will  have  been  attained ;  as,  however  grovelling  an 
animal  the  hog  may  be  in  its  nature,  it  it  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  indispensibles  of  low-land  Yirmnia 
husbandry ;  as  a  well  stored  smoke-house,  and  the 
contents  freely  used,  makes  honest  and  good  ne- 
croes,  to  say  nothing  of  other  benefits  and  com- 
K>rt8  derived.  A  Lowlandbb. 


PRICB  OF  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  BBED. 

The  'Journal  of  Commerce,'  of  New  York,  gives 
the  following  as  a  remarkable  example  of  high 
prices,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  pay 
them.  But  the  intelligent  editors  of  that  paper 
did  not  mention,  and  probably  were  not  aware  of 
the  mosc  important  item  in  the  account,  which 
makes  the  prices  and  the  dupery  both  traruun- 
dent.  This  is,  first,  that  neither  these,  nor  any 
of  the  many  pounds  of  seeds  sold  in  this  country 
as  of  the  morus  muliicmjUUy  were  grown  on  that 
variety  of  mulberry;  and  secondly,  ihat  even  if  they 
had  been  so  grown,  that  the  seeds  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  produce  the  same  kinds  as  the  parent  tree. 


much  of  this  crop  ofi  as  will  suit  their  purposes, 
and  let  the  rest  rot,  and  make  no  preparations  for 
any  future  one.  When  I  say  suit  their  purposes,  I 
mean  just  to  work  as  much  as  will  supply  them 
with  what  money  they  may  require.  Some  of  my 
principal  hands  are  so  busy  plaming  pams  in  ihetr 
grounds  this  week,  that  they  have  had  not  time  to 
bestow  a  thought  on  the  poor  proprietor's  produce. 
''An  estate  in  our  neighoornood  has  struck 
work  for  two  or  three  da^  past,  and  lefl  at)out  40 
loads  of  canes  rotting  m  the  mill  yard,  merely 
because  rent  had  been  demanded. 


CARROTS. 
From  the  Seeond  Report  of  the  Agricalinra  ofMiwichnf  m. 


"  Good  Profits, — A  person  last  year  received  a 
small  invoice  of  the  ujorus  mullicauiis  seed  from 
Canton,  which  coat  then  about  four  dollars  per 
pound.  It  was  afierivarda  re-sold  several  times, 
at  a  consianiiy  increased  price,  and  a  small  parcel 
is  said  to  have  been  sold  at  one  hundred  dollors  the 
pound.  The  price  has  since  abated  a  little,  and 
the  present  market  rate  may  be  quoted  at  about 
eighty  dollars  the  pound."  ^ 


EFFECTS    OF 


EMANCrPATION 
JAMAICA. 


OF    SLAVES    IN 


Prom  tbe  Kingston  (Jam.)  Despatch. 

We  are  srelting  on  here  terrible  bad.  The 
behavior  of  the  neffroea  is  enough  to  drive  one 
out  of  his  senses.  The  few  that  do  turn  out,  do 
about  one  fourth  of  a  day's  work,  and  that  for  the 
most  exorbitant  WHS^es — viz :  2s.  Id.  for  cutting 
canes  in  the  fields;  28.  6d.  for  wain  men;  38.  id.  for 
cane  carriers;  3s.  4d.  for  mill  feeders ;  2^.  lid.  for 
^rreen  trash  carriers;  2».  6d.  for  dry  trash  carriers; 
3s.  4d.  lor  boilermen,  and  38.  4d.  for  stokermen. 
8ome-of  the  cane  pioct^s  not  cleaned  since  last  crop, 
and  forcrop  of  1840,  no  prospects  whatever.  A  few 
acres  of  cane-holes  dug,  but  no  body  will  plant;  and 
even  the  late  plants  of  the  present  crop  (1839)  have 
some  of  them  not  been  cleaned  since  they  were 
planted;  consequently  one  half  is  dead,  and  the 
other  so  stunted  from  neglect,  that  they  will  not  be 
worth  the  cutting;  for  instead  of  two  hogsheads  to 
tbe  acre  (which  they  ought  to  have  given  had 
they  been  attended  to,)  they  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, give  more  than  a  barrel,  ft  looks  as  if  it 
was  the    intention  of  the  negroes  to  take   as 


Jeremiah  Valet,  late  of  Stockbridge,  but  now 
an  emigrant  to  the  fertile  west,  a  true  philosopher 
in  a  homely  garb,  a  pure  diamond,  though  never  ia 
the  hands  of  the  lapidary,  (I  would  not  say  rbis  if 
he  were  not  out  of  the  reach  of  my  voice,)  wem 
much  in  the  habit  of  raising  carrots;  and  gave  a 
preference  to  them  over  every  other  vegetable  for 
fattening  swine  and  cattle.  This  was  the  result  of 
repealed  trials  and  long  experience.  To  fatting 
swine  he  gives  them  boiled ;  to  store  hogs,  raw. 
His  crops  average  800  bushels  to  the  acre, 

Jno.  Merrill  of  South  Lee,  has  t>eeo  a  very  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  carrots.  He  states  the  yield 
on  two  acres  at  600  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  exclusive  of  manure  and  rent 
of  land,  at  25  dollars  per  acre ;  or  a  little  more 
than  four  cents  per  bushel.  For  feeding  horses, 
he  says,  he  should  prefer  one  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  two 
hundred  bushels  of  oats.  He  applied  them  in  a 
raw  state  to  the  feeding  of  his  team  horses,  and 
horses  in  preparation  for  market ;  and  they  were 
kept  by  them  in  high  health  and  spirits.  Oats 
followed  his  carrot  crop  on  the  same  ground  with 
great  success.  The  experience  of  J.  C.  Curwen, 
£ng.  in  the  use  of  carrots  for  horses,  corresponds 
with  that  of  Mr.  Merrill.  The  authority  of  Cur- 
wen  is  unquestionable ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  constantly  as  many  as  eighty  horses 
on  his  fiirm  and  in  his  extensive  coal-mines. 

"I  cannot  omit"  he  say8,"stating  the  great  profit 
of  carrots,    f  have  found  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years,  that  where  eight  pounds  of  oat- 
feeding  was  allowed  to  draft  horses,  four  pounds 
might  be  taken  away  and  supplied  by  an  equal 
weight  of  carrots ;  and  the  health,  spirit,  and 
ability  of  the  horses  to  do  their  work  be  perfectly 
as  good  as  with  the  whole  quantity  of  oats.  With 
the  drill  husbandry  and  proper  attention,  very 
good  crops  of  carrots  may  be  obtained  upon  soils, 
not  jfenerally  supposed  suitable  to  their  growth." 
He  adds  in  another  place.    '^The  profits  and 
advantages  of  carrots  are  in  my  opinion  greater 
than  any  other  crop.    This  admirable  root  has, 
upon  repeated  and  very  extensive  trials  for  the  last 
three  years,  been  found  to  answer  most  perfectly 
as  a  part  substitute  for  oats.     Where  ten  pounds 
of  oats  are  given  per  day,  four  pounds  may  be 
taken  away;  and  their  place  supplied  by  five 
pounds  of  carrots.    This  has  been  practised  id  the 
feeding  of  eighty  horses  for  the  last  three  years, 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and  the  health 
and  condition  of  the  houses  allowed  to  be  ImproTod 
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by  the  eichange.  An  acre  of  carrote  supplies  an 
equal  quantity  of  food  for  working  horses,  as  six- 
teen to  twenty  acres  of  oats."*^ 

My  own  experience  of  the  value  of  carrots, 
which  has  not  been  small,  fully  confirms  these 
Btateroents.  1  have  obtained  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre  on  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre ;  but  on  several  acres  my  crop  has 
usually  averaged  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 

—  •  ■  Smith  of  Middlefield,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, from  three-fourths  of  an  acre  obtained  900 
bushels. 

Charles  Knowlton  of  Afthfield,  Franklin  coun- 
ty, this  year  obtained  90  bushels  on  twdve  rods  of 
Sound.    This  was  at  the  rate  of  1200  bushels  to 
e  acre. 

D.  Moore  of  Concord,.  Middlesex  county,  from 
six  rods  of  land,  obtained  this  vear  56  bushels,  or 
at  the  rate  of  1493  bushels  to  the  acre. 

According  to  Josiah  Quincy's  experience  in 
Quibcy,  Plymouth  co.  charging  labor  at  one  dol- 
lar per  day,  his  carrots  cost  him  eleven  cents  per 
bushel.  David  and  Stephen  Little,  in  Newbury, 
t^ssex  county,  in  1813,  obtained  961  bushels  to 
the  acre,  at  an  expense  of  (79  50  every  expense 
included,  excepting  rent  of  land.  This  was  at  a 
Fate  less  than  nine  cents  to  a  bushel. 

The  great  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  darrots 
lies  in  the  diliiculty  of  keeping  them  while  grow- 
ing free  from  weeds.  If  sowed  without  any  pre- 
paration, the  seed  is  a  long  time  in  germinating ; 
aod  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds  is  liable  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  land  before  the  carrots  make  their 
appearance.  There  is  another  difficulty.  The 
carrot  seed,  from  its  minuteness,  is  liable  to  be  sow- 
ed too  thickly.  To  obviate  in  a  degree  these  ob- 
jections, let  the  ground  be  ploughed  deeply,  well 
manured,  and  put  in  fine  tilth;  and  let  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  second  crop  of  weeds  be  plough- 
ed in.  After  this,  let  the  land  be  thrown  mto 
ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  on  top  of 
the  ridges  either  in  a  single  line,  or  the  ridges  be 
made  so  wide  as  to  receive  two  rows  of  carrots, 
eight  inches  or  one  foot  apart.  In  the  mean  time 
the  seed  should  be  freely  mixed  with  fine  sand ; 
and  the  sand  kept  so  moist  that  the  seed  shall  ger- 
minate. As  soon  as  ii  is  sprouted  it  should  be 
sown.  This  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  sowing 
shall  take  place  about  the  first  of  June.  They 
will  then  have  the  start  of  the  weeds.  The  mix- 
ture with  sand  will  prevent  their  being  sown  too 
thickly.  After  the  first  thinning  and  weeding  is 
over,  if  done  with  care,  the  battle  may  be  consi- 
dered as  won.  Afterwards  let  them  be  cultivated 
with  a  plough  or  cultivator  and  kept  clean.  When 
the  time  of  digging  arrives,  the  work  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  passing  a  plough  directly 
along  the  side  of  the  carrots ;  and  they  are  easily 
thrown  out  by  the  hand. 


For  the  Fami«n'  Begister. 
MOHTHLY   COMMERCIAI.  REPOBT. 

The  apprehensions  of  political  disturbances, 
which  lately  existed,  are  happily  dissipated,  and  the 
recent  accounts  from  £urope,  per  steamer  Great 
Western,  show  a  favorable  state  of  markets  there 
for  tobacco  and  cotton,  but  not  for  gram  and  flour. 
Prices  with  us  are  influenced  accordingly.  In  to- 
bacco there  is  some  advance,  but  the  range  of  quo- 1 


tations  is  still  9^  to  16,  and  occasionally  higher  for 
very  choice  quality.  The  quantity  brought  in  for 
inspection  is  increasing  as  usual  at  this  period  of 
the  season* 

Considerable  sales  of  cotton  have  been  recently 
made  at  13^  to  14^  cents,  and  some  choice  quality 
at  14}  to  15.  The  crop  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
now  confidently  believed,  will  fall  short  of  1,500,- 
000  bales.  Prices  in  this  country  are  higher  than 
the  last  quotations  from  Europe  warrant;  ship- 
pers therefore  must  calculate  on  a  further  advance 
there. 

Large  sales  of  flour  were  made  in  Richmond 
some  ten  days  ago,  at  $6  75;  but  this  price  cannot 
now  be  obtained,  and  the  quotation  is  $6  56  to  6 
62.  Even  at  this  decline  in  price  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  shipments  will  be  made  to  England,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  duty  there  will  advance. 

Wheat  commands  91  ^  cents;  corn  80  to  85 
cents.    Exchange  on  England  8A  X. 

April  26, 1839. 


(0^  Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  read 
the  conditions  of  publication,  at  the  latter  part  of 
this  number ;  and  all  of  them  who  have  not  alrea- 
dy done  so,  are  again  invited,  and  requested,  to 
make  use  of  the  privilege  offered  to  them  in  the 
second  and  third  articles. 


CONDITIONS    OF    THE    FARMERS^     REGISTER. 

For  Vol.  VIL    Prices  still  more  reduced,  for 
pwnctwd  or  advanced  payments. 

I.  The  Farmers'  Register  is  published  in  month- 
ly numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  and 
neatly  covered,  at  $5  a  year,  pnyabTe  in  advance. 
Or,  for  $5  may  be  had  two  copies  of  the  same  cur- 
rent or  forthcoming  volume,  for  new  subscriberSy  if 
so  ordered  and  paid  for  in  advance,  (or  at  the  time 
of  making  the  subscription,)  in  current  money,  (as 
describea  below,)  and  without  loss  or  deduciioa 
for  postage,  or  any  other  charge  to  the  publisher. 

II.  Subscribers  now  on  the  list,  who  have  al- 
ready paid  the  regular  subscription  price  of  85  in 
the  manner  above  required,  for  a  single  copy,  shall 
have  the  privilege,  upon  sending  a  post-paid  or- 
der, of  having  a  second  copy  of  tTie  same  volume 
sent  to  any  new  subscriber,  without  further 
charge,  for  that  volume. 

III.  A  like  privilege  will  be  allowed  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  has  not  yet  paid,  but  who  shall 
do  so,  as  above,  before  the  i^ue  of  the  12th  number 
of  the  7th  volume;  thus  in  effect  reducing  to 

HALF  PRICE  THE  COST  OP  THE  WORK  TO 
EVERY  BUBSCRIBER,  OLD  OR  NEW,  WHO  BIAY 
CHOOSE  TO  AVAIL  OF  THE  OFFER. 

IV.  If,  however,  no  more  than  one  copy  is  or- 
dered, the  subscription  price  will  still  be,  as  here- 
tofore, 95  the  volume;  as  it  is  not  designed  to  per- 
mit any  subscription  debt,  or  payment,  to  be  made 
for  less  than  $5,  And  if  an  order  is  sent  for  two 
copies,  without  compliance  with  the  conditions 
annexed,  only  one  will  be  Fent. 

V.  The  price  of  back  volumes,  as  heretofore,  is 
85  for  one  alone,  $10  for  any  three  together, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  {9^'^i  cents  for  each,) 
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for  any  number  of  volames;  except  that  vol.  I.,  is 
to  be  furnished  only  as  part  of  a  full  set. 

VI.  All  mail  paybtents  must  bb  madb 

IN  NOTES,  OR  CHECKS,  OF  PAR  TALUS  I^T  VIR- 
GINIA, or  of  a  CfTY  and  specie-paying  bank 
of  the  state  in  which  the  subscriber  resides. 

VII.  The  risk  of  loss  of  payments  for  subscript- 
tions,  sent  free  of  postage,  which  have  t>een  pro- 
perly committed  to  the  mail,  or  to  the  hands  of  a 
postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor. 

VIII.  Ail  letters  to  the  editor  in  re^rdtothe 
Farmers'  Register  must  be  post-paid— except 
such  as  contain  articles  for  publication. 

IX.  If  a  8ut)6cription  is  not  directed  to  be  dis- 
continued before  the  first  number  of  the  next  vo- 
lume has  been  published,  it  will  he  taken  as  a  con- 
tinuance for  another  year.  Subscriptions  must 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  some  one  vo- 
lume, and  will  not  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year's 
publication. 

X.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and 
8ul)scriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon 
as  the  first  number  of  the  volume  is  issued;  and  af- 
ter that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription 
will  be  permitted.  Nor  will  a  subscription  be  dis- 
continued for  any  earlier  notice,  while  any  thing 
thereon  remains  due,  unless  at  the  option  of  the 
editor,  (or  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Editorial  Convention,  copied  below.) 

XI.  For  all  copies  not  received  by  mail,  at  the 


proper  post  offices,  duplicates  will  be  ibmished  ta 
those  subscribers  who  have  complied  with  their  own 
obligations  ;  provided  that  the  failure  shtdl  be  ne- 
tifiA  through  the  poetmasterj  and  within  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copy. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Jan.  1st,  1899. 
General  Regulations  adoptedby  the  Editorial  Con- 

veftUion, 
The  following  resolations  of  the  Editorial  Convea- 
tion  of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  form  part  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Farmers*  Register,  and  will  be  strietlj  ob* 
served. 

1.  "AU  subscriptions  shall  hereafter  be  considered 
as  incuired  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year's  pub- 
lication, unless  specially  ordered  for  a  shorter  time, 
and  paid  for  in  advance  for  that  shorter  time,  when  so 
ordered. 

2.  "No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  anv 
new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  for  In  ad- 
vance,or  satisfactoiy  reference  be  made  to  some  known 
and  accessible  person  in  reeard  to  the  subscriber  or  his 
payment  But,  in  case  of  an  order  for  a  publiestioii, 
without  payment,  from  a  new  sabscriber  who  ia  vnac- 
quainted  with  the  conditions,  a  single  asmber  maj 
be  sent,  containing,  or  accompanid  by,  a  copy  of 
this  reeulation. 

8.  "The  names  of  all  subscribers,  whose  abtU^  to 
pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publisher,  and  who  may 
remain  indebted  on  epen  account  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  advanced  payment  was 
due,  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subecnbers." 
[BuotyOioM  of  the  Editorial  OmecnHoa  of  Va, 
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HXATEUBNT  OF    THE  COST    AND   PttOFITS   OF 
AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  FEEDING  H008. 

To  tiM  Editor  of  tb«  Ftnien'  Register. 

PkOaddphia,  April  20^  1839. 

Whea  agricukurai  experinaents  are  fairly  and 
earefulfy  made,  and  their  results  recorded,  1  think 
they  have  great  value,  (let  the  results  be  what 
Ihey  may,)  lor  which  reason,  I  ^end  you  the  lol- 
iowing  account  of  the  cost  of  buying,  raising,  and 
feeding  a  lot  of  hogs,  and  the  value  produced.  I 
am  encouraged  so  to  do  because  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the 
statements  of  my  friend  who  furnished  me  with  the 
account.  It  was  not  prepared  for  publication,  but 
was  sent  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  familiar  corres- 
pondence. I  have  lately  mentioned  to  my  friend 
my  wish  to  send  it  to  yon.  He  did  not  object,  but 
as  he  did  not  specifically  authorize  me  to  attach 
his  name  to  it,  I  must  send  it  without.  I  will 
mention,  however,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pupils  of  the  late  George  H.  Walker,  and 
that  he  is  doing  mu6h  to  improve  his  farm,  which 
is  in  New  Jersey.  Peter  Hulme. 

I  herewith  send  you  an  account  of  expense  and 
profits  arising  from  feeding  hogs,  as  taken  from 
memoranda  strictly  kept.  These  porkers  were 
fed  with  m^  own  hands  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  all  their  feed  was  measured  and  charged  by 
myself;  so  that  you  may  rest  assured,  upon  my 
responsibility,  that  every  thing  ia  as  correct  as  pos- 
cible. 

I  am  convinced  that  had  I  had  a  good  breed, 
instead  of  one  of  the  worst,  I  should  have  been 
the  gainer  by  at  least  one-third.  But  as  it  has 
turned  out,  it  w  decidedly  preferable  lor  a  farmer 
(removed  from  market,)  to  feed  away  all  his  grain 
than  to  self  it.  As  I  fed  my  hogs  a  great  deal  on 
boiled  food  I  went  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
wood*  although  1  had  sufficient  on  my  farm,  that 
no  expense  might  be  incurred  without  being  justly 
charged. 

As  I  killed  my  hogs  very  early,  their  weights  are 
not  heavy — another  loss;  as  I  now  consfder  the 
longer  a  hog  is  fed,  (if  he  is  a  good  feeder,)  the 
more  profit.  That  is,  when  a  hog  becomes  lazy 
with  fat  and  is  inclined  to  spend  all  his  time,  ex- 
cept while  eatinj^,  in  lying  about  and  sleeping, 
he  puts  on  more  fat  than  in  the  early  stage  of  feed- 
ing, when  he  uses  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  How- 
ever, as  f  intend  next  year  to  feed  my  porkers  till 
they  become  something  worth  looking  at,  and  as 
I  shall  still  keep  an  account  with  them,  I  shall  be 
mure  fully  prepared  to  speak  positively  on  this 
question.  The  fact  is,  every  farmer  who  wishes 
to  try  experiments  in  feeding,  should  have  some 
means  of^  weighing  his  cattle  weekly,  so  that  he 
mitfht  tell  to  a  certainty  whether  he  was  making 
or  losing  money,  as  well  as  wh^t  food  was  the 
cheapest,  or  rather,  gave  the  most  nourishment. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  guess  work  in  all  our 
operations,  which  must  be  Sie  case  until  study, 
capital,  and  liberality  in  the  use  of  money,  are 
united  to  our  exertions. 


As  it  id  riot  necessary  give  you  a  list  of  every 
purchase,  I  will  set  down  the  cost  of  hogs,  the  ex- 
pense of  food,  wood  and  pasture ;  and  give  you 
Items  of  credit  in  pork,  shoats,  lard}  &c. 

This  account  is  somewhat  lame  as  respects  the 
worth  of  the  pasture  and  manure.  My  hogs  fed 
until  harvest  on  three  acres  of  ground  covered 
thickly  with  trees,  (an  apple  orchard,  trees  forty 
feet  apart,  intereperscd  with  peach  trees,)  which 
owing  to  the  dry  summer,  would  not  have  netted 
me  $10  per  acre  in  any  other  crop,  and  which  I 
consider  a  fair  valuation  for  the  pasture.  Alter 
harvest  they  had  the  run  of  a  fifteen  acre  field; 
Theafler-math  you  may  value  at  what  you  please. 
It  was  of  no  use  but  to  pasture,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  farmers  ought  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, as  it  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  applied  ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  the  manure  leA  upon  the  land  well  pays 
for  the  pasture  eaten.  However^  to  sum  up  the 
whole  concern,  f  think  the  manure  in  my  barn 
yard  made  by  the  hogs,  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  use  of  thp  land  before  harvest  and  ail  the 
grass  aHer,  I  wo^d  not  take,  at  a  rough  guesB> 
$75  for  my  hog  dung.  Their  pasture  before  har- 
vest consisted  of  white  clover ;  ([the  field  had  been 
idle  two  years  and  covered  itself  with  grass,)  afisr 
harvest  they  had  the  run  of  a  stubble  field  for  three 
weeks ;  and  afler  that  red  clover  pasture^  During 
their  pasturing,  which  was  from  May  5th  to  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  they  had  no  drink  but  waier,  with  the 
exception  of  my  small  pigs,  which  had,  in  addition, 
after  they  lefl  the  sows,  a  weak  swill,  the  lilops  of 
the  house  and  Indian  corn  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether. I  had  not  much  milk  to  spare,  as  I  only 
keep  five  cows,  and  have  a  large  family  to  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  that  article.  The  feed  of 
my  hogs,  from  the  commencement  until  killing, 
was  entirely  merchantable  food — corn,  oats,  rye, 
bran,  and  oil  cake,  and  charged  at  a  price  I  should 
have  had  to  give  for  those  articles  if  I  bad  bought 
them. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1838, 1  purchased  nine- 
teen hogs  at  a  venduCj  for  which  I  paid  $100. 
Four  of  them  gave  me  twenty  pigs  on  the  12th 
and  13ih  of  April,  On  the  19th  March,  t  brought 
home  a  sow  and  eight  pigs,  three  days  old,  for 
which  t  paid  814.  The  eight  pigs  I  killed  this 
winter  for  my  own  use,  the  weight  of  which  I  will 
give  you  presently.  Besirled  this,  one  of  my 
sows  stole  a  bore  and  had  six  pigs  on  the  27th  of 
June. 

Now  the  whole  cost  of  hogs,  first  cost  and  feed, 
(excepting  pasture,)  until  killing  time,  amounts  \o 
the  sum  of    ...  -  «494  91i 

My  credits  are  as  follotVs : 

1838,  Bv  38  lbs.  pig  pork,  eaten 

by  the  family  at  9  cents,  $3  42 
Dec.  6,  by  20  hogs,  wt.  4617  lbs. 

at  9<:.    -        -        -        415  53 
8,  bv  93  lbs.  gut  lard,  at 

l4c.      -        -        -  13  02 

11,  by  50  lbs.  pig  pork,  at  9c.  4  50 
15,  by  5  shoals  sold  alive,  14  30 
31,  by  3    do  do,  7  50 

1839,  Jan.  15,  bv  9  spring  pigs, 

wt  1706  lbs.  at  9  cants,  153  54 
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Jao.  16^  by  36  lbs  gut  lard,  at 

14c.    -        -        -        -     6  04 
16,  by  16  8boat8,(on  hand,) 

valued  at  $4  each,  64  09 


8680  85 

By  balance  credit,  8186  93^ 

So  you  see  I  have  been  paid  a  market  price  for 
all  my  food,  and  received  8185  93^  for  profit. 

January  28tA,  1839. 


but  he  Ib  without  body  or  head,  becauw  these  were 
in  rootioD. 

"The  impressions  of  interior  views  are  Rem- 
brandt perfected.  One  of  Mr.  D's  plates  is  an 
impression  of  a  spider.  The  spider  was  not  big- 
j^er  then  the  head  of  a  large  pin ;  but  the  image, 
magnified  bv  the  solar  microscope  to  the  size  of 
the  palm  of'^the  hand,  having  been  impressed  on 
the  plate,  and  examined  through  a  lens,  was  fur- 
ther magnified,  and  showed  a  minuteness  of  or- 
ganization hitherto  not  seen  to  exist.  You  per- 
ceive how  this  discovery  is,  therefore,  about  to 
open  a  new  field  of  research  in  the  depths  of  mi- 
croscopic nature.  We  are  soon  to  see  if  the  mi- 
nute has  discoverable  limits.  The  naturalist  is  to 
have  a  new  kingdom  to  exptore,  as  much  beyond 
the  microscope  as  the  microscope  is  beyond  the 
naked  eye. 

"But  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  1 
have  unhappily  to  give  a  melancholy  close  to  my 
account  of  this  ingenious  discovery.  M.  Da- 
guerre  appointed  yesterday  at  noon  to  see  my 
telegraph.  He  came,  and  passed  more  than  ao 
hour  with  me,  expressing  himself  bighlj  grati- 


THB  DAOUERROTIFB. 

From  the  New  Toik  Observer. 

The, following  IS  an  extract  from  a  private  let- 
ter of  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  to  the  editor  of 
the  Observer,  dated,  Paris,  March  9th. 

"  You  have  perhap«i  heard  of  the  Daguerrotipe, 
so  called  from  the  discoverer,  M.  Daguerre.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  age. 
I  don't  know  if  you  recollect  some  experiments  of 

mine  in  New  Haven,  many  years  s^o,  when  I  n^ur  wuu  mc,  «3aijic«buj{(  hhud^u  ui^uit  i^mu- 
had  my  painting  room  next  to  Prof.  Suliman's  ex-  fied  at  its  operation.    But  while  he  was  thus  em- 


periments  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  the 
image  of  the  Camera  Obscura.  1  was  able  to  pro- 
dnce  different  degrees  of  shade  on  paper,  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  dif^ 
ferept  degrees  of  light ;  but  finding  that  light  pro- 
duced dark,  and  dark  light,  1  presumed  the  pro- 
daction  of  a  true  image  to  be  impracticable,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt.  M.  Daguerre  has  realized 
m  the  most  exquisite  manner  this  idea. 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  D. 
requesting,  as  a  stranger,  the  favor  to  see  his  re- 
sults, ana  inviting  him  in  turn  to  see  my  Tele- 
grapn.  I  was  poUtely  invited  to  see  them  under 
these  circumstances,  for  he  had  determined  not  to 
show  them  again,  until  the  Chambers  had  passed 
definitely  on  a  proposition  for  the  government  to 
purchase  the  secret  of  the  discovery,  and  make  it 
public.  The  day  before  vcsterday,  the  7th,  I 
called  on  M.  Daguerre,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Dior- 
ama, to  see  these  admirable  results. 

**  They  are  produced  on  a  metallic  surface,  the 
principal  pieces  about  7  inches  by  5,  and  they  re- 
semble aquatint  engravings,  for  they  are  in  sim- 
ple chiaro  oscuro,  and  not  in  colors.  But  the  ex- 
quisite minuteness  of  the  delineation  cannot  be 
eonceived.  No  painting  or  engraving  ever  ap- 
proached it.  For  example:  in  a  view  up  the 
street,  a  distant  sign  would  be  perceived,  and  the 
eye  could  just  discern  that  there  were  lines  of  let- 
ters upon  it,  but  so  minute  as  not  to  be  read  with 
the  naked  eye.  By  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
lens,  which  magnified  50  times,  applied  to  the  de- 
lineation, every  letter  was  clearly  and  distinctly  le- 
gible, and  so  also  were  the  minutest  breaks  and 
noes  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings  and  the  pave- 
ments of  die  street.  The  effect  of  the  lens  upon 
the  picture  was  in  a  great  degree  like  that  of  the 
telesco|ie  in  nature. 

''Objeets  moving  are  not  impressed.  The 
Boulevard,  so  constantly  filled  with  a  moving 
throng  of  pedestrians  and  carriages,  was  perfectly 
solitary,  except  an  individual  who  was  having  his 
boots  brosheo.  His  feet  were  compelled,  of  course, 
to  be  stationary  for  some  time,  one  being  on  the 
box  of  the  boot-black,  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Conseqaently,  his  boots  and  legs  are  well  definedi 


ployed,  the  great  building  of  the  Diorama,  with 
his  own  house,  all  bis  beautiful  works,  his  valu- 
able notes  and  papers,  the  labor  of  years  of  ex- 
periment, were,  unknown  to  him,  at  that  mo- 
ment becoming  the  prey  of  the  flames.    His  se- 
cret indeed  is  still  safe  with  him,  but  tiie  steps  of 
his  progress  in  the  discovery,  and  his  valuable  re- 
searches in  science,  are  lost  to  the  sciendfic  world. 
I  learn  that  his  Diorama  was  insured,  but  to  what 
extent  I  know  not.    1  am  sure  ail  friends  of  sci- 
ence and  improvement  will  unite  in  expressing  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  M.  Daguerre's  loss,  and  the 
sincere  hope  that  such  a  liberal  sum  will  be  award- 
ed him  by  his  government,  as  shall  enable  him  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  recover  from  his  loss." 

In  the  same  vessel  which  brought  the  above 
letter,  the  writer  himself  arrived.    From  him  we 
have  received  some  additional  information  respect- 
ing this  very  interesting  discoveiy,  which  we  can- 
not at  present  communicate.    We  have  only  room 
to  say,  that  we  are  even  more  impressed  with  tiie 
value  of  the  invention  as  a  means  of  procuring, 
without  labor  or  expense,  perfect  and  satisfactory 
panoramas  of  all  the  most  interesting  places  and 
scenery  on  the  globe,  and,  if  we  apprehend  its 
power  correctly,  perfect  representations  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  than  with  its  power  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  ^'microscopic  nature.^'    With  what 
delight  will  the  eye  dwell  on  the  panoramas  €tf 
Jerusalem,  Thebes,  Constantinople,  Rome,  and 
other  cities  of  the  old  worid,  delineated  with  uner- 
ring fidelity  by  the  Daguerrotipe?    With  what  in- 
terest shall  we  visit  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  all  countries,  drawn,  not  with 
man's  feeble,  false,  and  flattering  pencil,  but  with 
the  power  and  truth  of  light  Som  heaven!    It 
may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  witness  in  this 
city  the  exhibition  of  such  panoramas  and  such 
portraits. 


OR   CORN   AHD  ITS  CULTUBE. 

For  tiie  Pamien'  Register. 

I  was  particufariv  interested  in  that  part  of  Mr. 
Gamett's  late  adoress,  which  relates  to  Indian 
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corn,  he  rightly  remarks,  that  though  it  has  been 
80  long  cultivated,  much  still  remains  to  be  learnt  in 
relation  to  this  valuable  plant.  Ifthe  perpendicu- 
lar roots,  of  Indian  com  escaped  his  observation 
for  half  a  century,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  never  attracted  mine,  whose  experience  is 
much  more  limited.  The  progress  of  the  arts  are 
slow.  Some  of  them  now  seem  to  be  under  the 
spur ;  but  agriculture  has  proceeded  at  "snail's 


pace." 

Many  of  our  American  writers  who  have  writ- 
ten books,  have  been  gentlemen  agriculturists 
without  practical  experience,  and  who  have  run 
greatly  into  theories  and  speculations.  Among 
practical  farmers,  ancient  habits  and  maxims 
have  been  adopted  without  reflection,  and  when 
once  fixed  are  seldom  changed.  The  three-field 
s^rstem,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  our  lands,  has 
still  fast  hold  in  our  country,  and  perhaps  may  wear 
out  in  twenty  years  to  come.  1  had  heard  some 
ofour  old  farmers  say,  that  for  Indian  corn,  surface 
cultivation  was  the  best ;  and  this  year  for  the  first 
thne,  I  have  broken  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  for  corn  cultivation.  Perhaps  the  manifold 
lateral  roots  thrown  out  by  a  stalk  of  corn,  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  perpendicular 
roots  bein^  obstructed  by  the  hard  ground  t>elow 
a  superficial  cultivation.  A  beet  or  parsnip  will 
Dot  make  a  good  root,  unless  the  ground  be  deeply 
stirred  before  planting,  but  will  tlirow  out  fibres ; 
and  as  a  means  for  aiding  the  growth  oi*  the  per- 
|)endicular  roots  in  one  of  my  com  fields,  I  am 
now  crossing  with  a  coulter  plough,  and  should  I 
find  my  crop  improved,  and  I  live  till  next  year, 
I  will  use  it  generally  in  my  corn  cultivation. 

1  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  universal  rule 
for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  A  sandy  soil, 
a  friable  mould,  and  a  stiff  clay,  require  very  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Much  too  depends  upon  the  sea- 
eon;  but  there  are  certain  points  in  relation  to  it, 
whieh  I  have  settled  for  myself,  though  I  am  still 
Gtpen  to  better  instruction. 

I  prefer  the  twin  corn,  believing  that  on  im- 
proved lands,  it  will  afibrd  the  largest  production ; 
the  grain  compared  with  some  other  varieties  is 
defective  in  weight  and  solidity.  I  am  now 
growing  on  one  or  my  farms  a  corn  of  better  quali- 
ty, which  by  careful  selection,  I  apprehend  in  a 
few  seasons  more  will  be  a  superior  twin  corn. 
My  second  proposition  is,  that  corn  ought  to  be 
planted,  cleaned,  and  thinned  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit.  Our  severe  drought  generally  occurs 
between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  20th  of  August; 
and  when  the  stalk  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it 
is  not  BO  much  injured  by  want  of  rain  as  in  its 
growing  in  a  tender  state.  If  I  possessed  Mr.  Es- 
pys'  secret,  ofprocu  ring  rain  at  pleasure,  I  should 
prefer  late  planting.  My  third  is,  that  wheat 
ought  never  be  sown  among  com  if  the  land  is 
equal  to  profitable  production ;  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  a  late  ploughing,  preparatory  to 
sowing  wheat,  which  seldom  falls  to  injure  the 
com.  My  last  is,  that  corn  ought  never  be  strip- 
ped of  its  fodder ;  the  reasons  for  which  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Register. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  the  best  seed-corn 
was  that  which  fVom  experience  had  been  found 
best  suited  to  the  climate ;  a  northern  corn  has 
been  tried  here  called  the  Dutton  corn,  without 
success.  To  the  north  six  or  seven  stalks  are  ge- 
nerally left  in  the  hilt,  to  compensate  for  the  small- 


ness  of  the  ear :  cultivated  in  this  manner  here,  in 
a  favorable  season  it  will  fire,  and  last  year  the 
failure  was  entire.  We  find  the  twin  corn  to 
be  later  than  our  common  eourd-seed,  but  is 
sufiiciently  eariy  to  escape  the  frost.  I  some 
years  affo  sent  some  of  it  to  one  of  mv  friends  in 
Bedford  county,  Pa.,  and  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  much  too  late  for  the  climate.  It  appears  from 
a  communication  made  to  the  Register  by  Doctor 
Archer,  that  it  ripens  early  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 
These  facts  do  establish  that  corn  suitable  to 
the  south,  will  not  answer  for  the  north  and  e  con- 
verso.  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  by  a  letter  of  ths 
12th  of  December,  1887,  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  'Farmer  and  Gardener,'  recommends  the 
Baden  com  for  its  great  product  to  the  soutfi  and 
west,  and  speaks  ofits  being  grown  advantageous- 
ly as  far  north  as  45.  This  letter  covered  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Baden,  representing  it  to  be  eariy  in 
its  growth,  and  producing  four  to  eight  good  ears 
to  the  stalk.  A  cx)rn  so  prolific,  and  which  was 
equally  suitable  to  the  .shores  of  the  St.  Mary's, 
and  the  banks  of  the  ^t.  Laurence,  would  have 
been  of  great  value  to  our  corn  growing  states, 
and  mlgnt  have  cured  some  of  us  of  our  hanker- 
ingTor  the  cotton  and  sugar  regions. 

1  have  now  a  letter  before  me  from  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  agriculturists  in 
Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  who  state  the  Baden  to 
be  a  corn  which  ripens  late  there,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons to  be  the  worst  he  ever  grew.  The  Baden 
corn  has  been  grown  on  this  shore,  with  as  little 
success  as  in  Fairfax.  The  high  station  and  high 
character  of  the  Commissioner  forbids  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  concerned  in  the  profits  of  this 
humbug ;  I  am  willing  to  consider  him  only  the 
instrument  of  dupery,  and  only  remark  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  stands  officially  at  the  head  of  the 
arts,  ought  to  be  careful  how  he  sanctions  with  bis 
high  name  a  representation  which  leads  to  injury 
he  cannot  repair.  Farmers  are  generally  a  sim- 
ple, confiding  race,  who  look  with  much  respect  to 
high  men  in  high  offices.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  great  English  minister,  used  to  sa^  of  them, 
when  brought  up  to  be  taxed  they  were  as  mute 
and  submissive  as  sheep  under  shearing ;  but  that 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  under  the  same 
operation,  fought  and  squealed  like  pigs. 

RUSTIGUS. 

E,  8.,  Md,,  I7ih  Jpril,  1889. 


shakers'  establishments. 

From  the  Second  Report  of  the  Agriealtttrs  of  MaMtehuietti. 

In  a  survey  of  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  paes  over  these  establish' 
ments. 

1.  The  familv  at  Tyringham  consists  ordina- 
rily of  one  hundred  members.  The  farm  is  un- 
derstood to  contain  more  than  one  thousand  acres: 
principally  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  and 
running  down  into  the  valley,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  small  stream  called  Hop  brook,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Housatonic  river  at  South  Lee.  The 
view  from  this  eminence,  as  the  prospect  extends 
towards  the  north  wept,  embracing  the  village  of 
Lenox,  "set  upon  a  hill,"  with  the  whole  interve- 
ning valley  of  a  diversified  aspect  and  I  luxuriant  soil, 
the  little  manufacturing  bee-hive  of  South  Lee, 
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and  the  many  rich  eammitfl  every  where  icaltered 
in  the  background  of  the  picture,  their  tops  and 
sides  fringed  with  the  chesnut  and  the  rock  maple, 
and  the  noble  pile  of  Saddle-Mountain  lying  in 
the  distant  perspective  like  a  contemplative  ^iant 
in  his  repose,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  those 
enchanting  views,  which  are  constantly  opening 
upon  the  traveller,  in  this  picturesque  region. 

The  principal  object  of  their  fanning,  at  Ty- 
ringham,  is  the  raising  of  stock ;  neat  cattle  espe- 
cially. Their  dairy  is  well  managed ;  and  they 
have  a  garden  of  four  or  five  acres,  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  herbs,  un- 
der skilful  and  successful  cultivation.  Their  an- 
nual sales  have  sometimes  amounted  to  83,100 ; 
and  they  allow  to  their  agents  twenty-five  per 
cent,  commission  on  sales,  and  take  back  what  is 
unsold.  They  produce  some  wheat,  corn,  and  oats ; 
and  thev  are  now  efiecting  with  great  labor  and 
admirable  skill  the  redemption  of  extensive  alluvial 
meadows  on  Hopbrook,  by  draining,  rooting  out 
the  stumps,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  which  will 
brin^  these  lands  under  a  course  of  most  produc- 
tive improvement. 

Of  the  religion  of  this  peculiar  people,  it  is  not 
for  me  in  this  place  to  speak.  A  religion  which 
holds  the  severest  restraint  over  appetites  and 
passions  ever  liable  by  their  excess  to  lead  men 
astray,  which  encourages  industry,  frugality,  mu- 
tual love  and  kindness,  and  that  which  is  certain- 
ly not  lowest  in  the  scale  of  virtues,  the  most  ex- 
emplary neatness  and  order  in  every  thing,  is  so 
far  entitled  to  respect  and  commendation,  Under 
whatever  aspect  we  view  it.  we  have  at  least  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  live  un- 
der a  government  tolerant  to  every  honest  differ- 
ence of  worship  and  opinion ;  and  to  remember, 
that  the  same  principle,  which  secures  freedom  to 
ourselves,  should  guarantee  to  others  a  like  boon. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  brethern  at  Pitts- 
field  and  Hancock,  consists  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  lyin^  together ;  and  is  poBsessed  by 
three  large  families,  containing  upwards  of  three 
hundred  mdividuals.  They  are  united  for  all  the 
the  general  purposes  of  their  society;  but  in  their 
financial  concerns  are  as  families  separate  from 
each  other.  The  land  is  not  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, being  low,  cold  and  wet ;  and  their  attention 
is  mainly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  grass  and 
garden  seeds,  and  the  keeping  ot  cows  and  sheep. 
Their  first  purpose  is  for  their  own  supply.  They 
raise  the  best  they  can,  and  they  eat  the  best  they 
raise ;  and  though  from  their  temperate  and  eare- 
fui  habits  their  thrift  is  remarkable,  yei  the  accu- 
mulation of  propertv  is  evidently  not  a  principal 
object  with  them.  Thev  have  various  mechani- 
cal contrivances  by  whicK  their  labor  is  abridged 
or  lightened.  They  have  made  the  best  use  of 
water-power  which  theip  place  furnishes,  and  hus- 
band it  with  caro  9nd  economy.  They  have  an 
extensive  saw-mjll  carried  by  water,  and  all  their 
fuel  is  cut  in  the  same  way.  A  simple  arrange- 
ment which  it  may  appear  triflinff  to  mention^  im- 
pressed me  b^  its  shrewdness  and  good  judgment. 
Ordinarily,  hre  wood  is  piled  horizontally,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  weather,  becomes  water 
soaked  and  mouldy.  Their  billets  of  wood,  being 
sa^ed,  were  stacked  up  in  convenient  piles,  the 
sticks  being  placed  upright  oo  the  end,  so  that 
any  water  which  Ml  upon  the  pile  was  immedia- 
tely drained  off.  After  being  saw^;  they  if eri 
Deitiy  pat  up  undef  cover. 


I  have  already  referred  to  their  magnificent 
ban^  built  of  stone,  of  a  circular  form  three  sioriev 
in  height,  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  capabie, 
as  well  as  may  be  calculated,  of  containing  from 
three  to  four  hundred  tons  of  hay.  The  carts  enter 
in  the  second  story ;  the  floor  or  drive-way  is  cop- 
tinned  round  by  the  wall  (or  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cle, so  that  the  cart  passes  round  the  entire  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  hay  is  dischargedi  goes  out 
at  the  same  door  at  which  it  entered.  All  the 
hay  is  deposited  in  the  centre.  Several  loaded 
wagons  may  stand  on  the  floor,  and  be  sheltered 
and  unloaded  at  the  same  time.  The  roof  is  a 
beautiful  and  curious  specimen  of  carpentry,  and 
appears  to  be  most  securely  supported.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  there  rises  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof  a  single  column  as  large  as  an  admiral's  mast, 
around  which  a  hollow  frame  of  slats  is  fixed,  and 
which  serves  as  a  ventilator  or  chimney  to  dis- 
charge the  steam  of  the  hay.  it  is  open  at  the 
top,  and  protected  by  a  small  cupola  against  the 
rain.  At  the  same  time  the  bay  is  raised  from 
the  ground,  about  a  foot,  by  an  open  floor  of's/ars;, 
so  that  there  is,  while  the  hay  is  new,  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  up  this  chimney;  and  one  of  the 
friends  informed  me  that  the  steam  passing  from 
the  hay  in  this  mode  was  oflentimes  so  dense^ 
that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  *^you  could  wash 
your  hands  in  it."  The  arrangements  for  the  eat- 
tle  are  in  the  lower  story,  where  every  animal  has 
its  place  and  number,  and  where  every  cow  is 
designated  by  a  label  on  the  poet  as  in  milk  or 
otherwise,  f  n  this  circular  form,  there  is  of  course 
a  considerable  loss  of  room ;  yet  the  method  of 
feeding  is  easy;  the  place  is  kept  clean;  the  whole 
arrangements  are  convenient ;  and  the  kindly 
treated  animals  standing  around  this  huge  mass 
of  hay,  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
g^od  things  in  store  for  them.  These  friends  have 
singiilar  advantages,  in  the  amount  of  labor  which 
they  are  able  at  any  time  to  command,  and  apply 
to  any  object  which  they  have  in  view;  and  their 
establishment  presents  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
advantages  of  well-directed  industry,  neatness, 
and  order.  The  great  rule  of  domestic  economy, 
<'a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place,"  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified ; 
and  though  they  make  no  pretensions  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  have  little  of  what  is  called  taste,  yet  all 
their  arrangements,  and  the  products  of  their 
labor,  exhibit  the  proofs  of  thoroughness^  penna* 
nency,  utility,  and  substantial  comfort. 

Their  dairy  is  exquisitely  neat  in  every  part  of 
it.  Their  piffgery  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  a 
single  individual;  and  illustrates  the  utility  in  a 
large  concern  of  a'divieion  of  labor  and  of  indivi- 
duu  responsibility.  They  have  attempted  aa 
improvement  of  their  neat  stock,  by  the  introdac- 
tion  of  dome  of  the  improved  breeds,  and  the 
young  stock  which  they  v?ere  raising  from  this 
cross,  promised  extremely  well,  though  no  oppor- 
tunity had  been  had  to  test  its  qualities  for  milk. 
Their  land  is  considered  in  a  great  measure  unfa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  grain ;  and  a  lafse 
portion  of  their  nread-stuff  therefore  is  purchased. 
They  have  likewise  occasionally  hired  extensive 
tracts^  of  meadow  on  the  Mohawk  river  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  they  have  cultivated 
by  colonies,  in  oider  to  obtain  brush  lor  the  man- 
ufacture of  brooms,  a  branch  of  business  which 
herstofoce  they  have  carried  on  to  a  coosidemblft 
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extent.  They  keep  a  large  flock  of  aheep ;  and 
all  their  woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured  among 
themBelves.  Ttiey  likewise  are  very  eztensiveiy 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  garden  seeds,  which 
are  put  up  in  a  very  neat  manner,  as  is  well 
known,  and  distributed  over  the  country. 

A  three  story  brick  building  or  college,  erected 
for  one  of  tlieir  families,  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  neatness  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials 
and  workmanship.  What  by  the  the  "world^s 
people,"  is  called  tasie,  that  is  a  study  of  sym- 
metry and  beauty  in  the  forms  of  objects,  is  studi- 
ously abjured  by  this  remarkable  community. 
Tet  in  the  perfection  of  finish,  which  they  bestow 
upon  every  production  of  their  mechanical  in- 
dustry, the  v  show  that  native  perception  of  fitness, 
order,  and  harmony,  which  constitute  the  elements 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  The 
same  amount  of  expense  and  labor,  of  which 
they  are  never sparini?,  already  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings  and  the  arrangement 
of  their  grounds,  had  they  Indulged  themselves 
even  in  a  slight  degree  in  tasteful  ornament  and 
embellishment,  without  impairing  at  all  the  con- 
venience, utility,  or  permanence  of  their  works, 
might  have  rendered  them  extremely  beautiful. 
In  so  doing  they  would  have  found  in  them  a 
new  and  prolific  source  of  pleasure,  may  I  not  add 
also  of  improvement.  I  know  their  candor  will 
pardon  these  suggestions  which  have  no  unkind 
origin ;  and  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
universal  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  as  seen 
every  where  and  always,  even  in  the  perishable 
crystals  of  the  frost,  and  the  fading  tints  of  the 
skv,  in  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  in  the  unrival- 
led splendors  of  the  vegetable  world ;  in  a  word, 
in  every  production  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, from  an  atom  floating  in  the  sunbeam,  to  a 
planet  wheeling  its  couise  in  the  glittering  ar- 
ches of  the  skies. 


BUTA  BAGA. 


From  tbe  same. 


Ruta  baga  are  diflerently  estimated  by  diflerent 
individuals.  Mr.  Merrill  of  Lee,  Valet  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Lawton  of  Sheffield,  fiacon  and  Chapin  of 
Richmond,  Colt,  Goodrich  and  Plunkett  of  Pitts- 
field,  highly  approve  of  ruta  baga ;  and  some  of 
them  consider  them  of  equal  value  with  potatoes 
for  swine  or  cattle.  Mr.  Werden  of  Richmond, 
dislikes  them,  and  says  the  general  experience  of 
farmers  there  is  against  them.  It  is  diflicult  to 
reconcile  these  contradictory  statements.  They 
are  by  no  means  so  nutritious  as  potatoes,  espe- 
cially those  kinds  of  potatoes  which  are  most  fari- 
naceous ;  and  they  are  not  comparable  to  carrots 
or  parsnips  or  the  sugar-beet  for  feeding  stock. 
But  they  are  a  valuable,  though  an  exhausting 
crop ;  and  are  raised  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense. The  golden  yellow  turnipe  with  purple 
tope  are  the  preferable  kind.  The  white  kinds, 
and  what  aie  called  the  French  turnips,  are  an  in- 
ferior plant. 

Mr.  Merrill  of  Lee,  applied  them  to  the  fatting 
of  cattle  with  much  success.  He  purchased  a, 
yoke  of  cattle  in  the  fall,  in  low  flesh,  at  8^0,  and 
having  fed  them  through  the  winter  on  two  bush- 
els of  ruta  baga  each  per  day,  with  good  hay  but 
with  no  other  provender,  he  sold  them  iu  the 
•prisg  for  #170^  at  08  per  100  lbs* 


Mr.  Ashburner  of  Stockbridge,  whose  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  is  no  where  excelled  in  neatness 
and  productiveness,  is  in  the  habit  of  transplanting 
his  sugar-beet  by  merely  making  a  hole  with  a 
hoe,  and  laying  them  in  horizontally,  keeping  the 
tops  free.  He  has  found  planting  wiih  a  dibble 
too  slow  a  process;  and  the  plant  is  not  so  likely 
10  live,  as  the  fine  dirt  is  not  so  easily  brought  up 
to  Uie  small  roots  of  the  plant.  He  has  tried  the 
transplanting  of  wheat  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
it  was  not  successful. 

I  have  transplanted  ruta  baga  with  great  des- 
patch and  entire  success,  simply  by  ploughing  a 
furrow,  then  taking  the  plants  from  a  seed-bed| 
dipping  them  in  water,  separating  them  and  lay- 
ing them  along  in  the  furrow,  with  the  top  on  the 
furrow-slice,  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  apart,  as  fast 
as  a  man  could  walk;  and  soon  following  with  a 
plough  and  covering  them.  It  is  well  to  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  hoe,  to  relieve  plants  that  may 
be  too  deeply  buried,  and  to  cover  those  which 
may  by  accident  have  been  left  exposed.  They 
are  almost  certain  to  live ;  and  I  have  thought  the 
work  not  more  than  to  thin  them  out,  when  they 
are  sowed  thickly,  where  they  are  to  stand. 
There  is  an  additional  advantage  in  this  method, 
that  the  plaats  may  be  forwarded  in  the  nursery, 
when  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  prepare  the  land  la 
season  for  sowing  the  crop  where  they  are  intend- 
ed to  stand.  I  am  not  able  to  sny  whether  the 
sugar-beet  is  as  tenacious  of  lile ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Ashburner .  lead  to  such  a  pre- 
sumption. 


THE  ALCHYMT  OF  THS  DUST  HOLE. 

From  the  London  Globe. 

The  transmutation  of  earth  into  the  precious  me- 
tals is  carried  on  with  facility  in  this  metropolis ; 
the  very  dirt  of  some  of  the  parishes  is  as  eagerly 
sought  for  as  place  and  profit.  In  St.  Mary le bone, 
the  present  contractor  has  paid  £1,890  per  an- 
num for  the  dust  1  In  St.  Geori^  Hanover  square,^ 
the  contractor  gives  £  1,230  tor  the  privilege  of 
sweeping  the  streets ;  St.  Martin's  parish  received 
last  year,  from  the  contractor  £250,  and  he  swept 
the  streets  into  the  bargain  1  St.  James'  parish 
paid  £100  for  sweeping,  and  received  £200  for 
the  breeze,  being  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  par- 
ish of  £  100.  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  received 
£  150  from  the  contractor  last  year,  and  this  year 
will  receive  £210.  So,  by  a  species  of  mercan-^ 
tile  legerdemain,  or  modern  alchymy,  the  enor* 
mormons  sum  of  £3,780  yeariy  is  received  alone 
for  the  accumulated  dirt  of  &ve  parishes. 


HEAPING  DOWlf  PBACH  TREES. 

Fiom  the  Qennee  Fanaer. 

The  easy  culture,  and  rareness  of  disease  in  the 
peach  tree,  in  western  New  York,  has  caused 
litde  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  afler  trans- 
planting. There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  may  in  many 
instances  be  greatly  improved  by  heading  down 
the  old  tops. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  general  peach  tieee 
afler  becoming  twelve  or  fiifleen  yean  old  begin  to 
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bear  fruit  of  diminished  size  and  flavor.  At  the 
same  time,  the  growth  becomes  less  thrifly.  By 
removing  a  part  o?  the  branches,  new  and  vigo- 
rous shoots  are  immediately  shot  forth,  possessing 
the  same  thrifliness  of  growth,  and  bearing  the 
same  large  and  fine  fruit  that  are  produced  from 
young  trees.  This  is  frequentiv  observed  to  take 
place  spontaneously,  where  olcT  trees,  loaded  with 
fruit,  had  been  broken  down  by  the  wind,  and 
young  shoots  had  subsequently  shot  up. 

J.  J.  T. 


For  tbe  Farmen'  Regliter. 
ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bt  Geohoe  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemi.stry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

Chapter  IX. 

P&ODUCTION  AND  GROWTH  OF  BUDS.  POIHTS 
OF  PRODUCTIOIf.  TIMB  OF  PRODUCTIOET. 
PROPAGATION    OF   PLANTS    BT  MEANS    OF 

Leaf  buds,  as  the3r  protrude,  from  the  stem,  have 
the  form  of  little  conical  projections ;  and  when  cut 
across,  seem  to  be  of  a  uniform  texture.  In  this 
condition  they  must  be  regarded  as  growing  points, 
consisting  of  a  highly  excitable  mass  of  parenchy- 
matous matter,  originating  in,  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  pith ;  for  although  they  appear 
to  arise  from  the  bark,  yet  in  reality  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  very  centre  of  the  stem,  in  exo- 
gens  they  always  arise  either  from  the  termination 
of  the  pith,  or  else  from  the  outer  end  of  one  of  the 
medullary  rays.  In  endogens  their  origin  has  not 
been  traced  with  the  same  exactness ;  but  there 
•eems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  arise 
from  the  pulpy  substance  which,  in  these  plants, 
corresponds  to  the  medullary  system  of  exogens. 
The  formation  and  growth  of  a  bud  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  Lindley :  "Before  organization  commences 
in  the  germ,  the  embryo  branch  is  an  insulated  ves- 
icle, connected  with  the  parent  stem  merely  by 
cellular  matter.  The  effect  of  the  organic  power 
is  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  this  living  vesicle, 
or  puiictum  saliens,  and  the  evolution  of  new  parts, 
till  gradually  extending  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
it  unites  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  parent 
plant.  In  the  serm  thus  situated  and  supplied 
with  nutriment  b^  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
it,  the  organization  of  the  branch  commences  as 
from  a  centre.  The  first  part  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  is  the  pith ;  surrounding  this, 
we  next  perceive  lines  which  are  the  first  traces 
of  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  future  branch,  running 
in  a  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  parent  branch 
to  the  peak  of  the  germ ;  indications  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cellular  matter  into  scales  are  next 
perceptible ;  but  the  whole  bud  or  germ  is  ptiil  a 
truly  insulated  body,  and  continues  so  until  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  its  complete  evolution  oc^ 
cur,  however  distant  from  its  formation.  No  de- 
termioate  period,  therefore,  is  fixed  for  the  protru- 
sion of  the  germ  into  a  bud ;  but  at  whatever  time 
this  may  happen,  its  course  is  traceable  from  the 
medullary  sheath  surrounding  the  pith,  to  the  sur- 
fece  on  which  it  appears,  by  a  pale  streak  of 
parenchimatous  matter,  traversing  each  annual, 
concentric,  ligneous  layer.  But  this  parenchjrma- 
tous  track  only  marks  the  advancement  of  the  vi- 


tal speck  or  germ  to  the  surface  of  each  annual 
belt  of  wood  ;  and  is  altogether  useless  as  far  00 
regards  the  germ,  except  in  the  belt  on  the  surface 
of  which  that  germ  is  seated,  with  the  life  of  which, 
indeed,  its  vitality  k  intimately  connected.  De- 
stroy this,  and  the  germ  becomes  extinct ;  aug- 
ment its  vital  enemr.  and  the  germ  is  unfolded 
into  a  perfect  bud  and  branch ;  but  leave  things  ai^ 
they  are,  and  the  serm  will  advance  to  tbe  surface 
of  the  next  year's  belt  of  wood,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively, until  it  be  ultimately  unfolded,  or  perish 
with  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  The  twig,  there- 
fore, which  appears  on  the  surface  of  an  old  hol- 
low trunk,  is  stlU  to  be  regarded  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  first  year  of  the  growth  of  that  part 
of  the  trunk,  however  old  it  may  now  be;  ana  its 
progress  is  traceable  through  the  shell  of  tbe  wood 
which  still  remains  free  from  decay."" 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
germ,  if  not  yet  unfolded,  will  not  ad  vance  through 
any  belt  of  wood,  not  actually  belonging  to  the 
stem  on  which  it  originated,  however  intimately 
connected  with  it  that  belt  may  be ;  and  that  the 
specific  action  necessary  for  perpetuating  theigerm, 
cannot  be  begun  in  any  one  of  a  succession  of  con- 
centric belts,  when  it  has  not  originated  in  the  first 
of  the  succession."  Where  two  branches  have 
grown  together,  a  bud  originating  in  one,  can 
never  protrude  through  a  layer  of  the  other,  no 
matter  how  intimately  the  two  may  have  become 
united.  "  When  a  bud  orotrudes  to  form  a  branch, 
the  perpendicular  vessels  of  the  part  on  which  it 
appears,  separate  to  permit  it  to  pass  between 
them,  and  afterwards  meet  again  and  pursue  their 
orii^inal  direction ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
determine  that  buds,  although  attached  to  the  pa- 
rent stem,  are  truly  distinct  individuals ;  tbe  lat- 
eral or  vivaperous  progeny  of  the  stem,  or  of  the 
branch  on  which  iney  crow."  If  it  be  true,  as 
Loudon  remarks  in  his  ^Encyclopoedia  of  Agricul- 
ture,' that  in  attempting  to  improve  by  cultivation, 
we  must  imitate  nature  exactlv,  or  at  least,  must 
operate  in  tliose  ways  only  of  which  nature  fur- 
nishes an  example,  in  the  natural  growth  of  a 
bud  we  see  our  authority  for  artificial  budding.  In 
placing  the  bud  of  one  tree  beneath  the  tork  of 
another,  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  axis  comes  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  medullary  rays  of  that 
stem,  we  are  but  imitating  the  example  set  us,  in 
the  natural  growth  of  every  bud. 

Buds  appear  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  only,  ge- 
nerally one  to  each  leaf,  sometimes  however,  as  in 
the  peach,  we  may  notice  several  springing  from 
the  same  point ;  formed  in  such  positions  they  are 
protected  by  the  shade  of  the  leaves  from  the  hot 
sunshine  of  August  end  September,  which  other- 
wise might  destroy  bodies  so  delicately  organized 
as  they  are  when  nrst  formed.'  If  one  of  rhese  buds 
be  carefully  dissected  and  examined,  the  rudiniente 
of  all  the  leaves  which  were  to  have  been  developed 
during  the  next  summer,mayt>e  discovered  careful- 
ly and  closely  packed  together.    "Nothing  can  be- 
more  curious  than  the  manner  in  which  these  lit- 
tle rudiments  of  leaves  are  packed  away  within- 
the  bud,  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  room ;  or  more  remarkable  than  the 
exa<^tne8s  with  which  the  particular  mode  of  fold- 
in  (?,  which  may  be  peculiar  to  a  ^iven  species,  is 
observed  in  every  bud  of  every  iMividuat  plant  of 
that  species.    There  is  no  uncertainty  iii  the  dis- 
position of  these  minute  parts,  no  confusion  in  the 
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arrangement,  nor  any  thing  leit  to  chance;  but 
every  plait  is  bo  evidently  ordered  by  some  great 
and  unvarying  superintendent  power,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  'leaves  are  folded*  up 
baB  been  adopted  for  purposes  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement, under  the  name  of  vernation  or  perib- 
liation." 

Duriilg  the  spring  and  first  part  of  the  summer, 
Ae  young  shoots  or  a  tree  increase  in  length  ra- 
pidly ;  but  about  the  first  or  middle  of  August 
this  iocrease  ceases  almost  entirely,  and  the  vital 
energy  of  the  plant  is  directed,  in  part  to  the  per- 
fection oT  its  seed,  in  part  to  the  formation  of  wood 
to  give  solidity  and  strength  to  the  new  stem,  and 
in  part  to  the  productions  of  buds.  In  order  to 
protect  the  rudimentary  leaves  which  these  buds 
contain,  from  the  storms  of  winter,  they  are  al- 
ways covered  with  stiff  hard  scales.  For  their 
Airther  protection,  and  to  prevent  their  being  pene- 
trated by  snow  or  rain,  these  buds  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  sort  of  resin,  as  in  the  balsam ;  at 
other  times  with  hairs  lying  close  to  their  sides,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  thatch  to  shed  the  rain,  as  in 
the  hickory.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  always  require 
two  seasons  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  the  first 
season  they  appear  in  the  form  of  the  rudimentary 
leaves  discoverable  in  the  leaf  bud,  and  never  un- 
til the  second  year  do  they  complete  their  devel- 
opement,  and  appear  as  fully  formed  leaves. 
When  leaf  buds  appear  at  any  other  part  of  the 


Chaptbr  X. 

OBGAirS  OF  FRUCTIFICATION.  FLORAL  EN- 
YELOPEB.  STAMENS  AND  PISTILS.  PROOF 
OF  THE  SEXUALITY  OF  THESE  ORGANS.  LIN- 
N£US'*  EXPERIEENTB.      HTRRID     PLANTS. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  or-^ 
gans  of  vegetation,  viz.,  the  root,  the  stem,  and 
me  leaves,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  organs  of  fruc* 
lification,  t.  e,  those  organs  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  £e  production  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  seed  or  fruit    These  organs  taken  col- 
lectively, form  what  is  commonly  called  the  flower- 
We  will  assume  the  flower  of  the  peach  (amygda- 
hi9  persica)  as  our  type.    If  we  examine  this 
flower,  commencing  at  its  base,  or  the  point  at 
which  it  is  inserted  upon  the  stem,  we  will  find,, 
first,  a  circle  of  five  scale-like  leaves ;  these  ar& 
termed  sepals,  and,  taken  collectively,  form  the  ca- 
lyx or  flower-cup.    Next  to  these  we  find  a  circle 
of  five  colored  leaves,  lar^r,  more  perfect  in  their 
form,  and  more  delicate  in  their  structure,  than* 
those  of  the  first  or  outer  circle ;  these  are  termed 
petals,  and  taken  collectively  form  the  corolla*. 
Immediately  within  these,  we  find  ten  or  more 
small  stem-like  organs,  surrounding  the  central 
organ  of  the  flower ;  these  are  termed  stamens ; 
and  the  central  organ  the  pistil.    Such  is  the  form, 
which  the  flower  presents  in  most  plants,  varying 


stem  except  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  they  are  con-  only  in  the  number  of  each  particular  class  of  or- 
sidered  as  altogether  irregular  in_their  position,  and  |  gans.    From  this,  its  typical  or  normal  form,  we 


are  termed  adventitious  buds.  Such  are  the  buds 
which  often  arise  from  the  roots  of  some  plants, 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  and  those  which  grow 
from  the  roots  of  most  plants,  when  the  stem  is 
cut  ofi  close  to  the  ground.  With  the  cause  of 
this  occasional  appearance  of  buds  on  those  parts 
which  do  not  ordinarily  produce  them,  botanists 
are  altogether  unacquainted;  this,  howevei\  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  it  is  the  cellular  parts  alone 
which  give  origin  to  buds,  and  further,  that  the 
cellular  part  of  any  organ,  be  it  root,  stem  or  leaf) 
may  produce  buds.  ^*Thus,  they  are  of  constant 
occurrence  at  the  margin  of  the  leaves  of  the  bryo- 
pkyUum  ;  they  are  generated  in  abundance  by  the 
roots  of  the  ofdonia  japonica,  and  they  hate  oeen 
seen  sprouting  fromr  the  surfttce  of  the  leaves  of 
the  star  of  Bethlehem." 

When  by  cultivation  we  have  obtained  any 
particular  variety  of  a  plant,  we  can  propagate 
that  variety  only  by  means  of  the  buds ;  as  is  ex- 
emplified m  the  common  operations  of  grafling 
and  budding.  Whenever  a' plant  is  propagated 
by  raeaas  of  a  bud,  whether  inat  bud  be  set  in  the 
ground,  as  is  sometimes  done,  or  upon  the  stem  of 
another  -plant,  as  is  the  more  common  practice, 
we  must  look  upon  the  new  plant,  rather  as  a  con- 
tinnation  of  the  old  one,  than  as  a  new  plant,  pro- 
perly so  called.  If  we  resort  to  the  seed  for  the 
purpose  sf  propaji^tion,  we  will  almost  always 
find  that  the  new  plant  belongs  to  the  species,  but 
not  to  that  variety  of  the  species  from  which  the 
ceed  was  taken.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  attempting  to  multiply  such  plants  as 
have  been  improved  by  cultivation. 


meet  with  many  variations.  In  the  white  llily, 
(lilium  candidum)y  there  is  no  calyx,  the  corolla 
being  joined  immediately  upon  the  stem*  In 
grasses  and  other  allied  generse  of  plants,  vse  find 
a  calyx,  but  no  corolla.  In  the  flowers  of  the  oak^ 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  &c.,  we  find  neither  calvx 
nor  corolla,  but  simply  a  little  scale  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  In  the  flowecs 
of  some  other  plants  we  find  no  traces  of  either 
calyx  or  corolla,  nor  even  a  scale.  The  only  or- 
gans which  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection* 
of  the  seed,  are  the  stamens  and  pistils ;  and 
hence,  all  flowers  in  which  these  are  found,  are 
considered  perfect  flowers. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  calyx  and  corolla 
run  so  much  into  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  one  ends,  or  the  ol^er  besins,  as  in 
the  flower  of  the  Carolina  alspice,  (  calycanthtis 
floridusj)  and  in  that  of  the  white  water-lUy 
(  nymphaa  odorata, )  For  this  reason  as  well  as 
because  their  office  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same,  they  are  generally  classed  together  by 
the  vegetable  physiologist,  and  the  common  name, 
of  floral  envelopes  is  applied  to  them.  When  the 
calyx  is  distinguishable  fi'om  the  corolla  it  is  com- 
monly known  by  being  smaller,  greener,  more 
leaf-like  and  mure  permanent  than  that  organ. 
These  characters  however,  wilt  not  always  serve 
to  distinguish  it ;  for  we  find  it  larger  and  more 
richly  colored  than  the  corolla,  in  the  ear-drop 
(fuchsia  magallanica,^  and  less  permanent  in  the 
difi*erent  species  of  poppy  (^papaver,^  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  defining  the 
caljTx,  than  as  the  outer  circle  of  the  floral  enve- 
lope ;  and  consequently  the  name  is  so  applied, 
whatever  the  color,  size,  or  other  characters  of 
that  circle  may  be.  If  there  is  but  one  circle,  that 
one  is  generally  termed  the  calyx.  The  corolla, 
which  18  oflen  to  be  known  from  the  calyx^  only  by 
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its  being  situated  betiveen  that  organ  and  the  sta- 
mens, is  nevertheless,  generally  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  plant,  because  of  the  gay  colors 
and  iragrant  odors  which  reside  in  it.  The  tissue 
of  which  the  corolla  consists  is  uniformly  colorless 
and  transparent ;  the  bright  colors  for  which  it  is 
00  remarkable,  faiein^  caused  by  minute  drops  of 
colored  liquid,  lying  in  its  cells. 

Respecting  the  office  of  the  flora]  envelope, 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion,  in  time 
past ;  iC,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  those  crude  fan- 
cies to  which  some  naturalists  have  given  utter- 
ance, as  a  sober  expression  of  their  opinions. 
The  commonly  received  opinion  at  the  present  day 
is,  that  ''the  office  of  the  floral  envelopes  is,  in 
part,  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils whilst  they  are  young ;  guarding  them  from 
fludden  variations  in  temperature,  by  the  thin  lay- 
ers of  air  which  they  cause  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween those  parts  and  the  atmosphere;''  and  also, 
''that  when  green  they  act  like  the  leaves,  they  act 
as  elaborators  of  food,  on  'which  the  stamens  and 
pistils  may  be  nourished ;  and  when  colored,  con- 
vert the  feculse  deposited  at  their  bases  into  st^gar, 
for  the  same  purpose." 

The  stamens,  in  the  flower  of  the  peach,  con- 
sist of  two  very  distinct  parts,  viz.,  a  slender 
white  stalk,  called  the  fliament,  and  a  yellow  head, 
called  the  anther.  When  the  anther  is  ripe,  it 
opens  and  discharges  a  yellow  dust,  called  the 
pollen.  The  pollen,  when  examined  with  the  mi- 
croscope, i6  found  to  consist  of  a  vast  number  of 
little  grains,  varying  from  VV  to  j}^  of  a  line  in  di- 
ameter. If  vne  of  these  grains  be  thrown  upon 
water,  it  soon  swells,  bursts,  and  discharges  a  tur- 
bid fluid  somewhat  more  dense  than  water.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  when  it  falls  upon  the 
moistened  extremity  of  the  pistil. 

The  pistils,  in  the  flower  of  the  peach,  consist 
of  three  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  thickened  base, 
called  the  ovary,  the  slender  part  interposed  be- 
tween that  and  the  rounded  knob  at  the  extremity, 
called  the  style,  and  the  rounded  knob,  called  the 
fitigma.  Of  these  parts  the  ovary  and  stigma  are 
present  in  all  pistils;  but  the  stile  is  oflen  wanting, 
and  seems  to  be  no  more  essential  than  the  foot- 
stalk to  the  leaf.  On  cutting  the  ovary  open  we 
discover  withir>  it  the  embryo  seed,  i  have  re- 
marked that  the  stamens  and  pis'ils  seem  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  production  and  perfection  of  the  seed. 
They  are  not,  however,  always  present  in  the 
same  flower.  There  is  a  class  ot  plants  which 
have  their  stamens  and  pistils  situated  in  separate 
flowers,  but  upon  the  same  stem.  Of  this  class 
the  Indian  corn  (  zea  mays  )  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example;  the  staminat^  flowers,  occupying 
what  is  commonly  called  the  tassel,  and  the  pistil- 
late  flowers,  the  young  shuck,  the  silk  of  the  ear, 
being  in  fact  the  pistils  of  those  flowers.  There  is 
also  another  class  of  plants  which  have  their 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  upon  separate 
plants.  Of  this  class  the  willow  (  scUix  )  and  the 
nemp  (  cannabia  )  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
Where  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  on 
the  same  stem,  they  are  said  to  be  moncecious,  or  in 
a  single  household;  where  they  are  on  different 
stalks  they  are  said  to  be  dicecious,  or  in  two 
households. 

The  stamens  and  pistils  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  perform  oflices  in  the  production  of  the 
perfect  seed,  similar  to  those  of  the  different  sexes 


among  animais,  in  the  production  of  their  young ; 
hence,  they  have  received  the  name  of  sexual  or- 
gEtns;  the  stamens  being  considered  the  fertilizing 
system,  and  the  pistils  the  fructifying  system. 
The  idea  of  sexuality  among  vegetables,  ap|>ear8 
to  have  been  entsrtained  by  some  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guished the  male  and  female  flowers,  in  the  fir 
Tobies)  and  willow,  (  salix, )  and  affirms  that  the 
Iruit  of  the  female  palm  will  not  germinate,  unless 
the  pollen  of  the  male  be  shaken  over  the  pistils  of 
the  female  flower,  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the 
seed. 

The  same  idea  appears  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed and  acted  upon,  by  the  Arabians,  in  early 
times.  Dr.  Hasselquist  in  a  letter  to  Liinnsus, 
dated  Alexandria,  May  18th,  1750,  gives  a  fiiil 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs 
treated  the  date-palm  in  order  to  make  it  bear 
/iruit  As  this  letter  is  not  only  curious,  but  also 
instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  will 
transcribe  it  in  full. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to 
see  the  date-tree,  the  omameni  and  a  great  part 
of  the  riches  of  this  country.  It  bad  already  blos- 
somed ;  but  I  had  nevertheless,  the  pleasure  ol 
seeing  how  the  Arabs  assist  its  fecundation,  and 
thus  secure  to  themselves  a  plentiful  harvest  of  a 
vegetable,  which  was  so  important  to  them,  and 
known  to  them  many  centuries  before  any  botan- 
ist dreamed  of  the  difl'erence  of  sexes  in  vegeta- 
bles. The  gardener  informed  me  of  this  before  I 
had  time  to  inquire ;  and  would  tfhow  one,  as  a 
Very  curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the 
4ate  or  palm  tree ;  nor  could  he  conceive  how  I,  a 
Frank  lately  arrived,  could  know  it  before ;  for 
says  he,  all  who  have  .yet  come  from  Europe  to 
see  this  country,  have  regarded  this  relation  either 
as  a  fable  or  miracle.  The  Arab  seeing  me  in- 
clined to  be  further  informed,  accompanied  me  and 
my  French  interpreter  to  a  palm-tree,  which  was 
very  full  of  young  fruit,  and  had  by  him  been 
wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male,  when  both 
were  in  blossom.  This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  When  the  spadix  has  female 
flowers  that  come  out  of  its  spatbe^  they  search 
out  a  tree  that  has  male  flowers,  (which  they 
know  by  experience,)  the  spadix  of  which  has 
not  yet  bursted  out  of  its  spatha;  this  they  open, 
take  out  the  spadix,  and  cut  it  lengthwise  in  seve- 
ral pieces,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers* 
A  piece  of  this  spadix  with  male  flowers  they  put 
lengthwise  between  the  small  branches  of  the 
spadix  which  has  female  flowers,  and  then  lay  a 
leaf  of  the  palm  over  the  branches.  In  this  siiua- 
tion  I  yet  saw  the  greatest  part  of  .the  spadices 
which  bore  their  young  fruit ;  but  the'  male  flow- 
ers which  were  put  between  were  withered.  The 
Arab  besides  gave  me  the  following  anecdotes : 
First,  unless  they  in  this  manner  wed,  and  fecuo- 
date  the  date- tree,  it  bears  no  fruit.  Secondly, 
they  always  take  the  precaution  to  preserve  some 
unopened  spathse  with  male  flowers,  iQam  one 
year  to  another,  to  be  applied  tpr  this  purpose,  in 
case  the  male  flowers  should  miscarry,  or  suffer 
damage.  Thirdly,  if  they  permit  the  spadix  of 
the  male  flowere  to  burst  or  come  out,  it  becomes 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  fecundation.  There- 
fore, td^e  person  who  cultivates  date-trees  must  be 
careful  to  hit  the  right  time  for  assisting  their  fe- 
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cundatioD,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  Id  their 
culture.  Fourthly,  od  openin^r  the  epatha  he  finds 
all  the  male  flowers  full  of  a  liquid,  which  resem- 
bles the  finest  dew ;  it  is  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste,  resembling  much  the  taste  of  fresh  dates, 
but  much  more  refined  and  aromatic ;  this  was 
likewise  confirmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  had 
lived  thirty- two  years  in  Egypt,  and  therefore, 
bad  opportunities  enough  of  tasting  both  the  nec- 
tar of  the  blossoms  and  the  fresh  dates." 

This  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  sex- 
oality  of  the  organs  of  plants  was  a  matter  of 
controversy  among  botanists.  Since  then  it  has 
been  settled  by  experiments  of  the  most  satis- 
factory  nature,  which  have  been  ofien  repeated. 
Among  these  experiments  there  are  none  which 
are  more  satisfactory,  or  afford  a  better  example  of 
what  experiments  on  such  a  subject  should  be, 
than  thoee  of  Linnaeus ;  and  for  these  reasons  I 
shall  give  them  in  full,  from  Smith's  translation  of 
'Linnaeus'  Dissertation  on  the  sexes  of  plants,' 
published  as  early  as  1769. 

"In  the  month  of  January  1760,  the  autholyza 
ainonia  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlor,  but  pro- 
duced no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  suffi- 
ciently agitated  to  wall  the  pollen  to  the  stigma. 
One  day  about  noon,  seeing  the  stigma  very  moist, 
I  plucked  ofi*  one  of  the  anthers,  by  means  of  a 
small  pair  of  forceps,  and  gently  rutibed  it  on  one 
of  the  expanded  stigmata.  The  spike  of  flowers 
remained  eight  or  ten  days  longer ;  when  I  ob- 
served, on  ^thering  the  branch  for  my  herbarium, 
that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only  on  which  the  ex- 
periment had  been  made  had  swelled  to  the  size 
of  a  bean.  1  then  dissected  this  fruit,  and  disco- 
vered that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  seeds 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  other  two  being  en- 
tirely withered. 

"In  the  month  of  April  I  sowed  the  seed  of 
hemp  (cannabis)  in  two  diflerent  pots.  The  young 
plants  came  up  so  plentifully  that  each  pot  con- 
tained 30  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a 
window,  but  in  diflerent  and  remote  apartments. 
The  hemp  grew  extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In 
one  of  them,  I  permittedf  the  male  and  fomale 
plants  to  remain  together,  to  flower  and  bear  fruit. 
which  ripened  in  July;  and  being  macerated  in 
water,  and  committed  to  the  earth,  sprung  up  in 
twelve  days.  From  the  other,  however,  I  re- 
moved all  the  male  plan  is  as  soon  as  they  were 
old  enouffh  for  me  to  distinguish  them  from  the  fe- 
males. The  remaining  females  ^rew  very  well, 
and  presented  their  lon^  pistilla  in  great  abun- 
dance, these  flowers  contmuing  a  very  long  time, 
as  if  in  expectation  of  their  mates;  while  the 
plants  in  the  other  pot  had  already  ripened  their 
fruit,  their  pistilla  having,  quite  in  a  diflerent  man- 
ner, faded  as  soon  as  the  males  had  discharged  all 
their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and  tru- 
ly admirable  spectacle,  to  see  the  unimpregnated 
females  preserve  their  pistilla  so  lonj^  green  and 
flourishing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade 
till  they  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  exposed 
in  vain,  to  the  male  pollen.  Aflerwards,  when 
these  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age,  1 
examined  all  their  calyces  in  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral botanists,  and  found  them  large  and  flourish- 
ing, although  every  one  of  the  seed-buds  was 
brown,  compressed,  membranaceous,  and  dry;  not 
exhibiting  any  appearance  of  cotyledon  or  pulp. 
Hence  1  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  circum- 
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stance  which  authors  have  recorded,  of  the  female 
hemp  having  produced  seeds  although  deprived 
of  the  male,  could  only  have  happened  by  means 
of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind  from  some  distant 
place.  No  experiment  can  be  more  easily  per- 
formed than  the  above ;  none  more  satisfactory  in 
demonstrating  the  sexuality  of  plants. 

"The  clutia  teneUa  was  in  like  manner  kept 
growing  in  my  window,  through  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot, 
and  the  female  in  another.  The  latter  abounded 
in  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers  proving  abortive.  I 
removed  the  two  pots  into  different  wmdows  of  the 
same  apartment ;  still  all  the  female  flowers  con- 
tinued to  become  fruitful.  At  length  I  took  away 
the  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone,  and 
cutting  ofl  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
borne.  Everyday  new  ones  appeared  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  each  remainmg  eight  or  ten 
days;  afler  which,  their  foot-stalks  turning  yelloW| 
they  fell  barren  to  the  ground.  A  botanicalfriend, 
who  had  amused  himself  with  observing  this  phe- 
nomenon with  me,  persuaded  me  to  bring  f>om  the 
stove"  Tor  hot- house,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed  in  this  country)  <<in  the  garden,  a  single 
male  flbwer,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the 
female  ones,  then  in  perfection^  tying  a  piece  of 
red  silk  round  its  pistillum,  to  marK  it.  The  next 
day,  the  male  iower  was  taken  away,  and  this  sin- 

fie  seed-bud  remained,  and  bore  fruit.  AHerwards, 
took  another  male  flower  out  of  the  same  stove, 
and  with  a  pair  of  slender  forceps  pinched  off  one 
of  its  anthers,  which  I  afterwards  gently  scratched 
with  a  feath^,  so  that  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
pollen  was  discharged  upon  one  of  the  three  stig« 
mata  of  a  female  flower,  the  two  other  stigmata 
being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewise  at- 
tained its  due  size ;  and  on  being  cut  transversely, 
exhibited  one  cell  filled  with  larce  seed,  and  the 
other  two  empty.  The  rest  of  the  flowers,  being 
unimpregnated,  faded  and  fell  off.  This  experi- 
ment may  be  performed  with  as  little  trouble  as 
the  former. 

''The  datisca  canndbina  for  false  hemp)  came 
up  in  my  garden  from  seea,  ten  years  ago,  and 
has  every  year  been  plentifully  increased  by  means 
of  its  perennial  roots.  Flowers  in  great  numbers 
have  been  produced  by  it ;  but  being  all  females, 
they  proved  abortive.  Being  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing  male  plants,  I  procured  more  seed  from  Paris* 
Some  more  plants  were  raised:  but  these  like- 
wise, to  mv  great  mortification,  all  proved  females, 
and  bore  ffowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  1757, 
I  received  another  parcel  of  seed.  From  these  I 
obtained  a  few  male  plants,  which  flowered  in 
1758.  These  were  planted  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  females;  and  when  their  flowers  were 
just  ready  to  eiait  their  pollen,  holding  a  paper  un- 
der them,  I  gently  shook  the  spike,  or  panicle, 
with  my  fiofrer,  till  the  paper  was  ninioet  coverea 
with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  this  to  the  fe- 
males, which  were  flowering  in  another  part  of 
the  garden,  and  placed  it  over  them.  A  cold  night 
soon  after  destroyed  these  datiscus,  with  many 
other  plants  much  earlier  than  usual.  Neverthe- 
less, when  1  examined  the  flowers  of  those  plants 
which  I  had  sprinkled  with  the  fertilizing  powder, 
I  found  the  seeds  of  their  due  magnitude,  whilst 
in  more  remote  datiscus,  which  had  not  been  im- 
pregnated with  pollai^,  no  traces  of  seeds  were  vi- 
sible. 
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^'Several  species  of  momordica  cultivated  with 
us,  like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  close  stoves, 
have  frequently  borne  female  flowers ;  which,  aU 
though  at  first  very  vigorous,  after  a  short  time 
have  constantly  faded,  and  turned  yellow,  without 
perfecting  any  seed,  till  I  instructed  the  gardener 
as  soon  as  he  observed  a  female  flower,  to  gather 
a  male  one,  and  place  it  above  the  female.  By 
this  contrivance  we  are  so  certain  of  obtaining 

Iruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourselves  to  make  any 
emale  flower  fertile  that  shall  be  fixed  upon. 

"  The  jatropha  unns  has  flowered  every  year 
in  my  hot-house ;  but  the  female  flowers  coming 
before  the  males,  in  a  week's  time  dropped  their 
petals,  and  faded  before  the  latter  were  opened ; 
from  this  cause 'no  fruit  had  been  produced,  but 
the  germina  themselves  had  fallen  off.  We  have 
therefore  never  had  any  fruit  of  the  jatrt^ha  till 
the  year  1752,  when  the  male  flowers  were  in  full 
vigor  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  same  time  the  femcdes 
began  to  appear  on  a  smalt  jatropha  which  was 

growing  in  a  garden  ])ot.  I  placea  this  pot  under 
le  other  tree,  bj^  which  means  the  female  flow- 
ers bore  seed,  which  grew  on  being  sown.  I  have 
fteauently  since,  amused  myself  with  taking  the 
male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  scattering  them 
over  the  female  flowers  of  another,  and  have  al- 
ways found  the  seed  of  the  latter  impregnated  in 
this  way. 

'<  Two  years  s^,  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  un- 
der some  of  these  male  flowers,  and  aflerwards 
iolded  up  the  pollen  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  pre- 
serving It  so  folded  up,  if  1  remember  aright,  four 
or  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  another 
branch  of  the  same  jatropha  was  in  blossom.  I 
then  took  the  pollen  which  I  had  so  long  preserved 
in  paper,  and  strewed  it  over  three  female  flow- 
ers, tne  only  ones  at  that  time  expanded.  These 
three  females  proved  fruitful,  while  all  the  rest 
which  grew  in  the  same  bunch  fell  off  abortive. 

'^  The  Ulterior  petals  of  the  omithogalum  can- 
adenae,^^  (commonly  called  Star  of  Bethlehem) 
'^cohere  so  closely  together,  that  they  only  just 
admit  the  air  to  the  germen,  and  will  scarcely  per- 
mit the  pollen  of  another  flower  to  pass;  this 
flower  produced  every  da^  new  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  fructification  never  failing,  in  any  instance ; 
I  dierefore,  with  the  utmost  care,  extracted  the 
anthers  from  one  of  these  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle;  and  as  I  expected,  this  single  flower 
proved  barren.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
about  a  week  aflerwards,  with  the  same  effect. 

'<!  removed  all  the  anthers  out  of  a  flower  of 
the  scarlet-homed  poppy,  (chelidonium  comicula- 
futik)  which  was  growmg  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
garden,  upon  the  first  opening  of  its  petals,  and 
stripped  off  all  the  rest  of  the  flowers;  another  day 
I  treated  another  flower  of  the  same  plant  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  sprinkled  the  pistil  of  this 
with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  anotner  plant  of 
the  same  species ;  the  result  was,  that  whilst  the 
first  flower  produced  no  fruit,  the  second  afforded 
veiy  perfect  seed.  My  design  in  this  experiment 
was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
thers from  a  flower,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render  the  germ  abortive. 

"  Having  the  nicotiana  fiuticasa  growing  in  a 
garden  pot  and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and 
seed,  1  extracted  the  anthers  from  a  newly  ex- 
panded flower  before  they  had  burst,  at  the  same 
time  cutting  away  all  the  other  flowers;  this  germ 
produced  no  fruit,  nor  did  it  even  swell. 


"  I  removed  an-  urn,  in  which  the  asphoddus 
fisiulosus  was  growing,  to  one  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, and  from  one  of  the  flowers,  which  had  late- 
ly opened,  1  extracted  its  anthers ;  this  caused  the 
impregnation  to  fail.  Another  day  f  treated  ano- 
ther flower  in  the  same  manner;  but  bringing  a 
flower  from  a  plant  in  a  different  part  of  the  gar- 
den, with  which  I  sprinkled  the  pistil  of  the  muti- 
lated one,  its  germen  became  by  this  means  fruit- 
ful. 

<'  Ixia  cMnen9i8f  flowering  in  my  stove,  the 
windows  of  which  were  all  shut,  all  its  flowers 
proved  abortive.  1  therefore,  took  some  of  its  an- 
thers in  a  pair,  of  pincers,  and  with  them  sprinkled 
the  pistils  of  two  flowers,  and  the  next  day  one 
stigma  only  of  a  third  flower ;  the  seed-buds  of 
these  flowers  remained,  grew  to  a  large  size,  and 
bore  seed;  the  fruit  of  the  third  however,  contain- 
ed perfect  seed  in  only  one  of  its  three  cells.  To 
relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to  fatigue 
the  reader  unnecessarily.  Every  flower  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  1  have  endea- 
voured to  inculcate." 

Adopting  as  true  the  doctrine  of  the  aexuali^ 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  plants,  and  of  the 
production  of  the  seed  by  their  joint  action — a 
doctrine  which  Linneus  has  established  by  expe- 
riments as  ingenious  and  satisfactery  as  those  just 
detailed — we  may  notice  in  the  habits  of  plants, 
and  also  in  their  structure  and  the  position  of  their 
several  parts,  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  this  end. 
(n  perfect  flowers,  the  stamens  or  iertiltzinp^  or- 
gans are  always  situated  immediately  arouna  the 
pistils,  or  fructifying  organs;  and  are  generally  of 
such  a  length  as  is  most  suitable  for  scattering  the 
pollen  on  the  stigma.    In  flowers  which  naturally 
stand  in  an  erect  position,  the  stamens  are  then 
longer,  or  at  least  of  the  same  length  as  the  pis- 
tils ;  whilst  in  nodding  flowers,  as  in  those  of  spot- 
ted lily,  (lUium  cana&n8€,)  the  stamens  are  short- 
er than  the  pistils.    As  the  pollen  naturally  de- 
scends by  its  own  gravity,  the  relative  length  of 
these  organs  is  evidently  that  which  is  best  fitted 
for  throwing  it  upon  the  pistil.    The  anthera,  or 
pollen  cases,  are  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
elastic  spring,  which,  when  they  burst,  serves  to 
throw  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma.    Sometimes,  in 
erect  flowers,  we  find  the  stamens  much  shorter 
than  the  pistil.    In  such  cases,  we  will  generally 
notice  some  especial  contrivance  for  throwing  the 
pollen  upon  tne  pistil.    A  very  curious  contri- 
vance of  this  kind  is  presented  m  the  flowers  of 
the  laurel,  or  ivy  as  it  is  cemmonly  called,  (ral- 
mta.)    In  the  sides  of  the  cup-shaped  corolla  of 
that  flower,  there  are  a  number  of  folds,  which  sur- 
round the  anther  in  the  unexpanded  state  of  the 
flower,  and  retain  it  for  some  time  afler  the  corolla 
has  opened.    In  this  position  the  filament  is  ne- 
cessarily bent,  with  its  convex  side  turned  out- 
wards, and  thus  is  it  retained  until  the  action  of 
the  sun  has  sufficiently  increased  its  elasticity  to 
enable  it  to  break  loose,  and  snap  its  poUen  upon 
the  stigma.    The  stigma  itself  is  covered  with,  a 
gummy  liquid^  which  enables  it  to  retain  the  pol- 
len cast  upon  it 

Where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  difierent 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  the  staminate  flow- 
ers are  generally  situated  higher  upon  the  stem, 
than  the  pistillate,  as  in  the  Indian  com  (zea- 
may8)  in  which  (as  has  been  already  remarked) 
the  staminate  flowers  form  the  tassel,  and  the  pis- 
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filiate  ones  the  young  ear.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  alao  in  dioeceoua  plants,  the  poUen  is  ge- 
nerally conveyed  by  the  wind,  or  by  insects,  from 
one  flower  to  the  other.  The  pollen  of  the  pines, 
moved  by  winds,  may  oflen  be  seen,  rising  like  a 
cloud  above  the  forests;  the  particles  thus  dis- 
seminated, fall  upon  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  fer- 
tilize the  ^rm.  A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  an 
Italian  wnter,  viz:  thai  in  places  about  40  miles 
distant,  grew  two  palm  trees,  the  one  bearing 
staminate  flowers,  the  other  pistillate  ones,  and 
that  neither  of  them  bore  fruit  for  many  years; 
but  in  process  of  time  they  grew  so  tall  as  to  tow- 
er above  all  the  objects  near  them.  The  wind 
thus  meeting  with  no  obstruction,  wafted  the  pol- 
lent  to  the  pistillate  flowers,  which  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  began  to  produce  fruit.  In  such 
raonoeceoUs  vines  as  the  cucumber  (^cucumis  sa- 
UvuSf)  the  pollen  is  conveyed  from  flower  to  flow- 
er by  insects,  especially  honey-bees.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bee  is  in  the  discovery  of  honey;  and 
whilst  searching  for  it,  it  unintentionally  covers  its 
body  with  pollen,  which  it  conveys  to  the  next 
flower  it  visits,  and  brushes  off  as  it  acquired  it, 
by  rummaging  for  honey;  so  that  a  part  is  almost 
unavoidably  deposited  upon  the  stigma,  and  fe- 
cundation is  thus  efiected.  "Nor  is  this  altogether 
so  much  a  work  of  random,  as  it  at  first  appears ; 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  even  insects,  which 
do  not  upon  the  whole  confine  themselves  to  one 
species  of  flower,  will  yet  very  often  remain  du- 
ring the  whole  day  upon  the  species  they  hap- 
pened first  to  alight  upon  in  the  morning."  The 
The  agency  of  insects  in  transferring  me  pollen 
from  one  dower  to  another,  should  oe  borne  in 
mind,  in  cultivating  such  plants  as  the  cucumber. 
Where  they  are  raised  in  a  hot-house  or  in  any 
other  position,  where  insects  have  not  free  access 
to  them,  the  staminate  flowers  should  always  be 
taken  off,  and  shaken  over  the  pistillate  ones. 

Many  aquatic  plants,  which  vegetate  for  the 
most  part  wholly  immersed  in  water,  and  often  at 
a  considerable  depth,  gradually  begin  to  elevate 
their  stems  as  the  season  of  flowering  ad  vances.  At 
length,  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  open  their  flowers,  and  so  continue  un- 
til fecundation  is  effected ;  af\er  which  they  again 
sink  down  to  the  bottom,  to  ripen  and  sow  their 
seed.  The  modt  remarkable  example  of  this  kind, 
is  that  of  the  valt8neria  spiralis,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  Italy.  Loudon 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  curious 
plant.  <<The  plant  is  af  the  class  ditxcia,  produ- 
cing its  fertile  or  pistillate  flowers  upon  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  and  slender  stalk  twisted  spirally 
like  a  cork-screw;  which,  uncoiling  of  its  own  ac- 
cord about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  blos- 
som, elevates  the  flowers  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  leaves  them  to  expand  in  the  open  air. 
The  staminate  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  upon  short  upright  stalks,  issuing 
from  a  different  root,  from  which  they  detach 
themselves  about  the  time  of  the  expansion  of 
the  pistillate  blossoms,  mounting  up  like  air-bub- 
bles, and  suddenly  expanding  when  they  reach 
the  surface,  where  they  float  about  in  great  num- 
bers among  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  oAen  cling 
to  them  in  clusters,  so  as  to  cover  them  entirely ; 
thus  bringing  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  immedi- 
ate contact,  and  giving  the  anthers  an  opportunity 
of  discharging  their  pollen  immediately  over  the 


stigma.  When  this  operation  has  been  perform- 
ed, the  now  uncoiled  stalk  of  the  pistillate  plant 
begins  again  to  assume  its  original  spiral  rorm, 
and  gradually  sinks  down,  as  it  gradually  rose,  to 
ripen  its  fruit  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  1819, 
1  gathered  these  stalks,  in  the  canals  near  Padua, 
upwards  of  ten  feet  long." 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  also  of  the  parts  which  thev  act. 
in  the  production  and  perfection  of  the  seed,  will 
enable  us  to  explain  a  curious  fact,  which  every 
farmer  must  have  observed,  viz:  the  crossing  of 
diflerent  varieties  of  a  plant  when  growing  near 
each  other.  When  white  com  is  planted  hy  the 
side  of  yellow  corn,  the  ear  produced  will  be  of  a 
character  intermediate  between  the  two.  This 
effect  is  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  white- 
corn  and  the  small  blue  species,  termed  chicken 
com,  when  raised  side  by  side.  The  ear  pro- 
duced in  such  a  situation,  will  very^  often  have  the 
size  of  the  first,  and  the  color  of  the  second 
spec'es.  This  effect  arises  entirely,  from  the  fall- 
ing of  the  pollen  oi  the  first  upon  the  pistils  of 
the  second.  Such  an  eflect  as  this,  we  would  na- 
turally expect  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case 
of  those  plants  which  have  their  stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  different  flowers;  and  such  is  the  fact,  as  de- 
termined by  observation.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  planting  the  different  varieties  of  such  plants 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  if  we  wish  to 
keep  those  varieties  separate. 

This  effect  however,  is  not  confined  to  such 
plants,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  result  of  accident. 
It  can  be  produced  in  any  plant,  by  artificially  fe- 
cundating the  pistil  of  one  variety  with  the  pollen 
of  another.  The  following  experiment  of  Mr. 
Knight  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  this  statement 
<'  In  1787,  a  degenerate  sort  of  pea  was  growing 
in  my  garden,  which  had  not  recovered  its  former 
vigor,  even  when  removed  to  a  better  soil.  Being 
thus  a  good  subject  of  experiment,  the  stameijB  of 
a  dozen  of  its  flowers  were  destroyed,  whilst  the 
pistils  were  left  uninjured.  When  the  blossoms 
had  attained  their  mature  size,  the  pollen  of  a 
very  large  and  luxuriant  gray  pea  was  introduced 
into  one-half  of  them,  but  not  in  the  other.  The 
pods  of  both  grew  equally,  but  the  seeds  of  the 
half  which  were  unimpregnated,  withered  away 
without  having  augmented  beyond  the  size  to 
which  they  had  ailained  before  the  blossom  ex- 
panded. The  seeds  of  the  other  half  were  aug- 
mented and  matured  as  in  ordinary  cases;  and 
exhibited  no  difference  from  those  of  other  plants 
of  the  same  variety ;  perhaps  because  the  exter- 
nal coat  of  the  seed  was  fiirniRhed  hy  the  pistillate 
plant.  But  when  they  were  made  to  vegetate  in 
the  succeeding  sjmng,  the  effect  of  the  experi' 
ment  was  obvious.  The  plonis  rose  with  great 
luxuriance,  indica*in<r  in  their  stem,  leaves,  and 
fmit,  the  influence  of  ihie  artificial  impregnation; 
the  seeds  produced,  were  of  a  dark  gray-color. 
By  impregnating  the  flowers  of  this  variety  with 
the  pollen  of  others,  the  color  was  again  changed, 
and  new  varieties  obtained,  superior  in  every  res- 
pect to  the  original,  on  which  the  experiment  was 
first  made,  and  siitaining,  in  some  capes,  to  a 
height  of  more  than  twelve  feet." 

These  are  cases  of  hybrid  plants,  produced  from 
different  species  of  the  same  genus ;  whether  hy- 
brids can  be  produced  from  species  belonging  to 
diflerent  genera,  is  a  matter  about  which  iMta- 
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nists  are  not  agreed.  The  more  commoD  opinion 
at  present  is,  that  they  can,  in  the  case  of  differ- 
ent genera  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order ; 
and  the  experiments  of  Herbert,  Sweet,  and 
others,  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Sweet  states 
that  he  has  produced  many  new  geraniums  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Knight  states,' that  all  his  attempts  to 
obtain  them,  proved  unsuccessful.  Linnseus  was 
of  the  opinion  that  they  could  be  produced,  and 
he  even  went  farther,  and  asserted  that  they  were 
produced  in  the  ordinary  coorse  of  nature,  f  n  a 
dissertation,  entitled  ^PlantcR  Hybrida,^  he  gives  a 
list  of  47  such  plants,  together  with  the  plants 
from  which  he  supposes  then  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. For  example,  he  considers  the  delphi- 
nium hybridum  (a  peculiar  species  of  larkspur) 
a  hybrid,  produced  from  the  aconitum  napheUum 
(wolf's-bane,)  and  the  delphinium  elaiumf  (ano- 
ther species  of  larkspur.)  From  the  examples 
given  in  this  dissertation,  Linnsus  draws  this 
conclusion :  **That  only  two  species  of  each  ge- 
nus existed  aborigine;  and  that  all^tbe  variety  of 
species  which  now  appears,  has  been  produced  by 
the  unnatural  scattering  of  the  pollen  of  one  spe- 
cies, upon  the  pistil  of  another  species  belonging 
to  a  different  genus."  In  this  conclusion,  lie  evi- 
dently Qoes  farther  than  the  facts  of  the  case  will 
justify  him. 


Chapter  XI. 

^OLOR.  CHANGES  IN  COLOR.  XANTHIC  AND 
CYANIC  SERIES.  ODORS;  PERMANENT  AND 
FUGITIVE.      FLOWERING. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  of  which  so  little  is  certainly 
knotvn,  as  the  causes  of  the  various  and  ever-va- 
ryingcolors  with  which  flowers  are  adorned.  "We 
see  flowers,  marked  with  the  strongest  contrast  of 
the  most  dissimilar  colors,  reproduced  with  an  ex- 
actness, which  is  most  wonderful.  We  know 
that  in  some  plants,  without  accident,  without  any 
visible  constitutional  change,  or  any  known  pre- 
disposing cause,  a  yellow  flower  will  become  pink, 
and  a  pipk  one  yellow;  and  we  know  that  if  the 
portion  of  the  stem  whose  flowers  have  been  thus 
altered,  be  multiplied  by  the  division  of  itself,  the 
change  is  fixed,  and  may  be  continued  for  ever. 
A  dingy  brownish  purple  iniip  will  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  burst  forth  in  the  most  radiant 
beauty,  its  dull  disagreeable  color  disperse,  a  pure 
and  spotless  white  taking  its  place,  in  part,  and 
the  brightest  and  deepest  streaks  of  crimson  add- 
ing richness  to  its  purity,  ff  we  look  minutely  to 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  each  par- 
ticular cell  has  its  own  color;  Uiat  there  is  no  in- 
termixture of  tints,  but  that  whatever  the  hues 
may  be,  each  has  its  own  cluster  of  cells  to  repre- 
sent It ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  a  large  mass  of 
uniform  coloring,  a  few  cells,  or  even  a  smgle  one, 
will  secrete  a  coloring  matter  which  forms  the 
strongest  contrast  with  what  surrounds  it,  as  in 
the  spotted  lily,  and  similar  cases."  Respecting 
the  cause  to  which  all  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances are  to  be  ascribed,  little  is  known.  Still, 
observation  and  experiment  have  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  some  facts  respecting  this  subject,  and  our 
knowledge  of  nature  has  enabled  botanists  to  form 
tome  conjectures,  which  to  say  the  least,  aro  not 


improbable.    As  this  is  a  subject  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  cultivator  of  flowers,  as  well  as  of 
considerable  interest  to  every  one  who  atteiQpts  to 

fun  an  insight  into  the  physiology  of  vegetables, 
shall  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  is 
known  respecting  it;  contenting  myself  with,  sim- 
ply abridging  the  account  which  Prof!  Lindley  has 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  De  Candolle ;  which 
1  would  remark,  is  the  only  attempt  at  a  full  aod 
consistent  account  of  the  matter,  which  I  have 
seen. 

We  are  so  accustomed,  he  remarks,  to  see 
plants  decorated  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,  or 
at  least  invested  with  the  fpeen  hue,  which  char- 
acterizes every  scene,  that  it  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty we  admit  the  idea,  that  such  colors  do  not 
exist  in  the  plant  in  its  primitive  state,  but  are 
communicated  to  it  by  its  own  act ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  truth.  The  tissue  of  plants  is,  in  itsel/^  com- 
pletely colorless,  of  a  silvery  white,  or  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly pale  yellow ;  and  the  matter  contained 
in  the  cellules  is,  with  f^w  exceptions,  of  the  same 
color ;  but  all  is  changed  when  they  are  once  ex- 
posed to  solar  light.  We  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  green  plants  become  white  in  total  darkness, 
^uch,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Leaves  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  green,  if 
made  to  ^row  from  the  very  first  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, will  oe  white  or  colorless ;  yet  leaves  which 
have  been  once  colored  never  lose  their  color  by 
being  kept  away  from  the  light ;  if  they  sometimes 
appear  to  do  so,  it  is  owing  to  this :  that  if  the 
half  developed  leaves  are  excluded  from  the  light, 
they  grow  larger,  whilst  no  more  coloring  matter 
is  formed,  and  of  course,  that  which  originally  ex- 
isted in  the  leaf  is  diluted  and  spread  over  a  larcer 
space,  and  thus  the  color  of  the  leaf  is  made  p^er 
without  any  of  the  coloring  matter  having  oeen 
destroyed. 

The  presence  of  solar  light  appears,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opement  of  the  coloring  matter  of  plants ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  if  a  leaf  be  half  covered,  and  half 
exposed  to  its  action,  one  part  remains  colorless, 
whilst  the  other  becomes  green.  This  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  leaves  of  grass  growing  out  from  under 
a  lo^  of  wood  or  any  other  similar  body.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  color  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  to  which  a  plant  is  exposed, 
and  also  to  the  time  for  which  it  has  been  exposed 
to  that  light.  The  number  of  white  flowers  indi- 
genous to  northern  regions,  is  much  greater  than 
in  equatorial  countries.  Many  flowers,  which  ia 
the  bud,  or  when  but  partiaHy  expanded,  are  white, 
aflerwards  become  deeply  colored.  The  variable 
wall-flower  (cheiraniho9  (Aamelis)  has  a  flower, 
at  first  of  a  white  color,  which  aflerwards  becomes 
lemon-yellow,  and  lastly  a  decided  red.  Their 
color  seems  also,  to  depend  in  part,  upon  the  tem- 
perature to  which  plants  are  exposed.  The  AiM- 
CU8  midabili8y  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  has  its 
flowers  white  in  the  morning,  pink  at  noon,  and  at 
night  red.  On  the  19th  oV  October,  1828,  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  were  noticed  to  remain  white 
all  day  in  the  gardens  at  Havanna,  and  not  to  be- 
come pink  until  noon  the  next  day.  This  19th  of 
October  was  remarkable  for  the  thermometer  not 
rising  higher  than  67^  Fahr.,  whilst  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  flowering  season  of  the  hibis* 
CU8  is  850  to  00^  Fahr.  It  was  stated  that,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  the  action  of  solar  light 
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seemed  neceepary  (o  the  full  ilevelopemeDt  of  ve- 
getable colors;  in  certaiD  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, as  lor  instance,  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing a  large  portion  of  hydrogen,  or  ^t  great  depths 
in  the  sea,  light  does  not  seem  to  act  so  important 
&  part.  Humboldt  -found  several  plants  in  the 
subterranean  galleries  of  the  mines  of  Freyberg, 
which  were  green,  although  they  must  have 
grown  from  the  first  in  total  darkness.  The  at- 
mosphere of  those  mines  contained,  according  to 
hie  observations,  a  very  large  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen. At  another  time,  he  found  near  the  Cana- 
ries, a  fucus  which  was  bright  grass-green,  al- 
though it  had  grown  at  a  depth  of  180  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  light  by  which  this 
fucus  was  illuminated  whilst  growing,  according 
to  the  laws  which  are  known  to  govern  li^ht  when 
traversing  water,  must  have  been  200  times  less 
than  that  of  a  candle  at  a  foot  distance. 

The  effect  of  solar  light  updn  plants,  is  to  &x 
carbon  in  their' tissues.  Herice  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  this  operation  is  connected  with  the 
production  of  color.  In  fact,  when  it  takes  place, 
coloring  ensues  ;  when  it  does  not  take  place,  the 
organs  preserve  the  primitive  white  color  of  their 
tissues ;  and  when  it  has  taken  effect  incompletely, 
the  results  are  of  an  intermediate  character.  The 
deposition  of  carbon  thus  effected,  does  not  ope- 
rate upon  the  vegetable  membrane ;  that  always 
retains  its  original  pearly  lustre.  But  by  effecting 
a  combination  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  forms 
a  peculiar  substance,  termed  a  chromule,  the  abun- 
dance or  scantiness  of  which  determines  the  tint 
of  the  leafy  surface.  The  tissue,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duces some  effect,  by  reason  of  its  own  pallid  hue, 
or  its  density,  or  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  cover- 
ed, or  the  air  which  it  contains.  Hdiv  it  is  that 
the  union  of  these  elements  produces  such  a  vari- 
ety of  colors ;  or  how  it  is  that  carbon,  which  is 
black,  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
colorless,  can  give  rise  to  any  other  color  than 
black,  we  can  no  more  explain,  than  we  can,  how 
it  is  that  copper,  which  is  reddish-brown,  and  ni- 
trie  acid,  which  is  colorless,  form  the  beautiful  blue 
salt  which  they  do.  We  only  know  these  things 
as  facts;  and  until  we  better  understand  the  nature 
of  chemical  union,  we  cannot  expect  to  know  any 
thing  more  about  them*  Some  of  the  older  phy- 
siologists attempted  to  account  for  the  green  color 
of  leaves,  by  supposing  that  the  color  of  charcoal 
was  not  black,  but  a  very  intense  blue ;  and  that 
shining  through  the  yellow  sides  of  the  cells,  the 
combination  of  the  two  colors  produced  green. 
This  notion,  however,  is  disproved  by  the  most  su- 
perficial examination;  for  the  coloring  matter  may 
be  separated  from  the  tissues  with  the  greatest  la- 
ciiity,  and  it  still  preserves  its  color ;  and  besides, 
the  yellow  of  the  tissues,  if  any,  is  so  exceedingly 
feeble,  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  cause  the  blue  of 
the  carbon  to  appear  green,  if  the  carbon  were  in- 
deed blue. 

Leaves  which  are  usually  green,  assume  differ- 
ent colors,  when  about  to  decay.  It  is  common  to 
see,  in  the  autumn,  this  green  change  into  yellow, 
as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar:  or  red  as  in  the  su- 
mach, and  some  kinds  of  oak.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  in  such  cases,  shortly  be^re  the  chan^ 
takes  place,  the  leaves  cease  to  exhale  oxygen  m 
sun-light,  but  do  not  cease  to  absorb  it  at  night ; 
hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  chromule  is  oxydized, 
which  at  first  brings  on  a  yellow,  and  afterwards 


a  red  color;  for  the  most  decided  red,  always  be- 
gins by  a  change  to  yellow.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked, that  red  colors  are  most  common  in  leaves 
which  contain  some  kind  of  acid,  as  in  !he  vine, 
the  sorrel,  &c.  The  red  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  such  leaves  forms  an  infusion,  which,  like  that 
obtained  from  red  flowers,  becomes  more  intense, 
when  acted  upon  by  an  acid.  The  infusion  of 
jrellow  leaves  is  affected  by  the  action  of  aJkalies, 
in  a  manner  precisely  like  that  of  yellow  flowers; 
i.  e,  is  changed  to  a  reddish  brown.  Hence  some 
have  supposed,  that  whilst  red  is  owing  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  an  acid,  others  colors  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

The  puncture  of  an  insect,  the  attack  of  a  para- 
sitical fungus,  or  an  early  frost,  may  prodnce  a 
change  in  the  color  of  a  leaf)  or  part  of  a  leaf;  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  colors  thus  acci- 
dentally produced,  are  the  same  which  the  plant 
would  have  taken  of  itself  in  the  autumn.  Thae 
accidents  turn  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  and  lilac 
yellow,  of  the  sumach  and  pear  tree,  red.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  colore  are  pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  some  fixed  law,  and  by 
a  change  in  some  element  which  exists  at  all 
times  in  the  plant,  in  many  plants,  the  leaves 
which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flower,  frequent- 
ly present  various  tints,  and  these  tints  are  almost 
always  in  unison  with  the  flowers  which  they  ac- 
company^; thus  in  the  euphorbias,  they  are  white, 
in  the  amaranihtis  melancholicus  (love-lies-bleed- 
ing) they  are  red. 

iVith  respect  to  the  relation  which  colors  hear 
to  each  other,  they  have  been  divided  into  two 
series.  Those  of  one  series,  have  yellow  for  their 
typical  color,  and  are  capable  of  passing  into  red 
or  white,  but  never  into  blue ;  thofse  of  the  other, 
have  blue  for  their  typical  color,  and  are  capable 
of  passing  into  red  or  white,  but  never  yellow. 
Green  is  considered  to  arise  from  an  equilibrium  of 
the  two.  De  Candolle  calls  the  first  series  acan* 
thicy  from  the  Greek  woixi  meaning  yellow,  and 
the  other  cyanic^  irom  the  Greek  word  meaning 
blue.  Upon  this  principle  he  has  constructed  the 
following  scale. 

Red, 
Orange-red, 

Omnfelyellow,     f  ^<^rUhic  series. 


Yellow, 


I 


Yeiiow-green,      J 

Green.  Equilibrium, 

Gre(enish-blue, 

Blue, 

Violet-blue, 

Violet, 

Violet-red, 

Red, 


Cyanic  series. 


It  will  be  at  once  remarked,  in  considering  this 
table,  that  all  the  flowers  capable  of  changing 
their  colors,  do  it,  by  rising  or  descending  in  the 
series  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  the  flowers  of 
the  rose,  which  belong  to  the  xanthic  series,  in 
one  species  is  yellow,  in  another  red,  and  in  ano- 
ther white,  but  never  blue.  The  anemone^  which, 
belongs  to  the  cyanic  series,  varies  from  white  on 
the  one  hand,  to  violet-red  and  red  on  the  other,  but 
never  yellow.  Although  there  are  certain  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  particulaHy  in  the  hyacinths,  some 
of  whose  varieties  approach  the  xanthic  series,  ai- 
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though  the  plant  properly  belongs  to  the  cyanic, 
yet  it  is  so  lar  conformable  to  nature,  as  to  help 
us,  to  predict  the  changes  in  color  which  the  flow- 
ers of  any  plant  may  undergo. 

White  is  nor  mentiouea  in  either  series,  be- 
cause it  is  doubted  whether  it  exists  in  a  state  of 
purity  in  any  flower ;  it  seems,  rather  to  be  some 
other  color,  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  light  tint. 
Redoute,  a  celebrated  French  flower  painter,  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself)  with  great  advan- 
tage, of  this  fact.  He  always  placed  the  flower 
he  wished  to  paint,  upon  a  sheet  of  paperi  like 
that  on  which  he  made  his  drawing;  and  he  in- 
variably found,  that  the  flower  would  differ  from 
the  paper,  in  being  more  veilow,  or  more  blue,  or 
in  some  other  way.  Infusions  of  white  Qowera 
in  alcohol,  have  always  a  perceptible  tinge. 
Many  flowers  apparently  white,  yield  an  infusion, 
which  the  action  of  an  alkali  brings  to  a  decided 
yellow;  many  others  yield  infusions,  which  the 
action  of  an  acid  brings  to  a  decided  red,  thus  in- 
dicating, in  the  first  case,  the  presence  of  ti^e 
xanthic  chromule ;  in  the  second,  the  presence  of 
the  cyanic  chromule.  Black  jp  omitted  in  the 
two  series  of  colors,  because  it  appears,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  an  excessively  dark  shade  of  purple 
or  brown.  When  the  circumstances  are  unfavo- 
rable to  the  color,  black  flowers  (as  they  are  call- 
ed) always  appear  of  some  lighter  shade. '  The 
flowers  of  the  false-choke-dog  (^gonolobus  Mi- 
qwu8)  which  are  as  nearly  black  as  any  growing 
in  this  country,  appear  fight-purple,  when  they 
are  produced  during  a  long  rainy  season. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  odorife- 
rous principles  of  plants  are  produced,  still  less  is 
known  than  about  their  colors.  We  are  gratified 
by  the  sweet  odors  exhaled  from  the  leaves  and 
flowers  which  surround  us,  and  exert  our  skill  so 
to  preserve  them,  that  we  may  have  them  always 
at  command;  but  as  to  the  reason  why  one  plant 
is  odoriferous  and  another  is  not,  or  whv  one  plant 
^ives  rise  to  one  kind  of  odor,  and  another  to  ano- 
ther, we  have  to  confess  ourselves  entirely  igno- 
rant. Still  there  are  some  facts  respecting  odors, 
which  have  been  learned  by  observation,  which 
it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  mention.  AH  odors 
are  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  volatile  mat- 
ter; and  as  there  are  few  organized  bodies  in 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  there  is  not  some  vo- 
latile constituent  part,  so  neither  are  there  many 
absolutely  destitute  of  smell.  But  it  is  only  those 
plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  whose  scent  is  very 
perceptible  to  our  senses,  that  we  term  odoriferous, 
and  to  these  we  will  confine  our  attention. 

Odors  are  divided  by  botanists  into  two  classes, 
viz :  permanent  and  fugitive.  When  the  vola- 
tile matter  is  concentrated,  and  so  enclosed  in  the 
the  cells,  as  to  disperse  closely,  it  gives  rise  to  a  per- 
manent odor.  Of  this  many  instances  are  afford- 
ed by  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees.  The  wood  and 
bark,  being  the  only  permanent  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles, will  of  necessity,  be  the  only  receptacles  of 
permanent  odors.  Such  parts  are  not  scented,  be- 
cause of  their  own  proper  nature,  for  all  the  tis- 
sues of  plants  are,  in  themselves,  destitute  of 
odor,  or  nearly  so.  The  odors  arise  entirely,  from 
the  fragrant  secretions  imprisoned  in  their  cavi- 
ties ;  and  their  permanence  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  these  secretions  experience,  in  es- 
caping through  the  tissue  which  encloses  them, 
and  also  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  secretions 


are  in  themselves  volatile.  Resinous  woods,  rach 
as  the  cedar  and  pine,  retain  their  fragrance  for  an 
indefinite  period;  t>ecause  the  resinous  matter  in 
which  their  odors  reside  is  not  in  itself  very  vola- 
tile, and  is  moreover  imprisoned  in  thick  stout 
cells.  The  rose-wood  of  Teneriffe  preserves  its 
odor  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  and  in  order  to 
elicit  ii,  it  is  necessarv  to  rub  the  wood  strongly, 
so  as  to  break  the  cells,  and  also,  to  produce  heat 
enough  to  volatilize  the  matter  enclosed  in  them. 
The  necessitv  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  pro- 
duce an  exhalation  of  the  volatile  matter  ol*  some 
plants,  is  farther  exemplified  In  the  fragrance  of 
many  kinds  of  wood,  otherwise  scentless,  when 
exposed  to  the  violent  friction  of  a  turner's  lathe. 
Beech,  in  such  circumstances,  gives  out  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  roses.  Where  the  odoriferous 
matter  is  rather  volatile,  and  enclosed  in  cells  of 
a  loose  texture,  woods  soon  lose  their  peculiar 
odors,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bark  of  the  cinna- 
mon. 

Fugitive  odors,  are  such  as  belong  to  perisha- 
ble organs,  or  are  placed  in  tissues  of  the  very 
loosest  texture,  or  are  situated  on  the  sorfiu^  of 
plants,  or  are  secreted  in  quantities  so  small,  that  a 
short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to 
dissipate  them.  Such  odors  are  produced  only 
during  the  life  of  the  plant,  are  dissipated  almost 
as  soon  as  formed,  and,  aAer  the  death  of  the 

Elant,  leave  no  trace  of^  their  existence  behind, 
like  permanent  odors,  they  are  continually  ^ven 
off;  and  in  some  plants,  as  the  violet,  without 
any  variation  in  intensity,  in  different  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  in  most  cases,  the  intensity  of 
the  odor  will  vary,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  dampness  of  the  air. 
This  fact  Aust  be  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with 
flowers.  In  a  hot  summer's  noon,  flowers  become 
scentless,  or  at  least,  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
usual  fragrance ;  so  that  in  walking  amongst 
the  most  sweet-smelling  plants,  we  discover  no 
signs  of  their  odor,  unless  we  bruise  or  trample 
upon  them.  But  let  a  heavy  shower  come  on, 
and  all  will  be  changed  in  an  hour's  time ;  every 
leaf,  every  flower,  will  emit  its  peculiar  odor. 
The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  durmg  the  dry 
days  towards  the  close  of  summer.  "Taose  only 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  their  walks  eariy,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  difference  between  a  richly 
stored  garden,  or  flowej^-meadow,  eariy  in  the 
morning,  and  at  noon.  When  the  sun  has  dried 
the  air,  and  been  beating  for  some  time  upon  ve- 
getation, however  beautiful  the  garden  or  the 
meadow  may  still  remain,  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  same  place  before  the  dew  had  dispersed; 
when  every  herb,  tree,  and  flower  is  pouring  forth 
a  stream  of  of  the  most  varied  and  delicious  fra- 
grance, when  the  air  is  loaded  with  the  most  deli- 
cate odors — and  when  all  nature  seems  as  if  offer- 
ing up  incense  in  gratitude  for  the  descent  of  the 
refreshing  dew."  xo  what  cause  this  difference 
is  owing  is  not  well  ascertained.  Possibly  the 
effect  of  dryness,  and  excessive  heat,  may  be  to 
close  the  stomas  or  t>reathlng  pores,  and  to  con- 
tract the  tissues  of  the  plant,  thus  rendering  it  dif- 
ficult for  volatile  matter  to  pass  through  the  cu- 
ticle ;  it  may  also  act,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
port  ion  of  water  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  functions,  and  thus  arrest  for  a  time,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  odoriferous  principle  on  which  tneir 
fragrance  depends.     While,  however,  dew  and 
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showers,  with  intervals  of  bright  Bunsbinei  are 
eminently  caJcnIated  to  elicit  the  perfumes  of  ve- 
getables, a  continuance  of  wet  and  gloomy  weath- 
er, is  very  unfavorable  to  them.  Sun-light  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
odors  of  flowers,  as  well  as  their  colors. 

Agreeable  as  veg^etable  odors  usually  are,  there 
are  some  remarkable  exceptions.  Many  stape- 
iias,  and  the  arum  dracunculus,  have  an  odor  so 
completely  like  that  of  putrid  meat,  that  flies  actu- 
ally deposite  their  eggs  in  them  by  mistake.  The 
leaves  of  the  fish  geranium  (pektrgonitan  zonaU) 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  give  out  an 
odor  very  much  resembling  that  of  salted- fish, 
and  henee  its  common  name.  Even  the  most 
agreeable  kinds  of  firagrsmce,  when  much  concen- 
trated, generally  become  disagreeable.  The  odo- 
riferous natter  exhaled  by  flowers,  I'requentW  pro- 
duces very  unpleasant  effects  upon  persons  of'^weak 
nerves.  Violets,  the  last  flower  to  be  suspected, 
have  in  some  instances,  proved  deleterious.  De 
GandoUe  states,  that  he  has  known  ladles  to  faint, 
from  carrying  too  many  of  them  on  their  persons, 
or  from  having  them  placed  too  near  them  when 
asleep.  ^  The  elder  and  the  walnut  when  in  bloom, 
often  bring  on  head-ache,  in  persons  who  sleep  in 
their  shade ;  and  the  manchmeel  tree,  of  tropical 
cooDtries,  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  travellers 
who  have  thoughtlessly  lain  down  to  rest  beneath 
its  shade. 

The  act  of  producing  blossoms,  is  called  flow- 
ering. Respecting  the  flowering  of  plants,  some 
facts  have  t>een  collected  which  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Flowers  are  always  produced  in  the  centre 
of  the  bud,  and  are  embosomed  among  the  leaves 
for  a  considerable  time  before  thev  expand.  In 
general  they  are  formed  so  rapidly,  that  a  few 
months  are  sufficient  to  perfect  them ;  but  in  cer- 
tain palms  several  years  are  required.  It  is  said, 
that  m  these  plants  the  rudiments  of  flowers  may 
be  discovered  in  the  central  bud,  in  some  instances 
as  much  as  seven  years  before  the  perfect  flower 
expands.  Plants  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
the  season  at  which  they  produce  their  flQwers, 
yet  the  season  for  each  particular  species,  is  gene- 
rally fixed  and  invariable.  Annuals  flower  a  few 
weeks  afler  their  seed  are  sown,  biennials  require 
two  seasons,  perennials  more  than  two,  and  trees 
several  years.  Some  again,  blossom  in  the  win- 
ter, as  the  Christmas  rose ;  others  in  the  eariiest 
spring,  as  the  snow-drop  and  crocus;  whilst  others 
cannot  by  any  known  means  be  made  to  blossom, 
until  late  in  autumn.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
hours  at  which  they  open  their  blossoms.  One  ex- 
pands at  dawn  of  day,  another  a  few  hours  later, 
another  at  mid-day,  others  early  in  the  evening, 
and  a  few  only  at  night  By  noting  the  time  at 
which  different  plants  open  their  blossoms,  what 
are  termed  "watches  or  Flora,"  have  been  con- 
structed. The  following  notice  of  the  time  at 
which  several  flowers  open  their  blossoms,  is  taken 
from  such  a  watch,  constructed  by  De  Candolle, 
lor  the  lathude  of  Paris. 

Convolvulus  nil  (common  morning 
glory)      -       -       -       -       3  to  4  A.M. 

Papaver  nudwaule  (naked-stem- 
med poppy)      -       -       -       4  to  6 

Convolvulus  tricolor  (three  colored 
morning  ^ory])         -        -        5  to  6 

Solanum  (ni^ht8hade,or  nettle)  ?  g  to  7 

Hieracium  (hawk-weed)  J  o  lo  / 


(t 


u 


i< 


Lactuca  sativa  (garden  lettuce)     7  to  8  A.  M. 

Anagallis  arvensis  (field  chick- 
weed)      -       -       -        -       8to9     « 

Arenaria  (sand-wort)  -       -        9  to  10   " 

Portulacca  sativa  (purslane)  -      10  to  11    <' 

Mirabilis  jalapa  (yellow   four 
o'clock)    -       -       -        -       6  to  7  P.  M. 

Pelar^nium  triste  (mourning  ge- 
ramum)   -       -        -       -        7to8     " 

Anothera  suaveola  (night  flower- 
ing primrose)   •        -       -       8to9     << 

(To  be  continued,} 


CULTURE  OP  SILK  IN  ITALY. 

Prom  Young's  Notes  on  tbe  Agiienltnre  of  Lombardy. 

iVtce. — £ight  roups  of  cocoons,  or  84  lb.  make 
24  lb.  of  silk  (11^  oz.),  which  sells  at  10  liv.  68. 
the  lb, ;  aroiip  of  leaves  sells  at  208.  and  250 
rovk  are  necessary  for  8  oz.  of  grain  (eggs). 

Cbni. — ^The  wnole  country,  eUter  ascendmg  the 
Alps,  is  planted  with  mulberries,  around  every 
field,  and  if  lar^e,  in  lines  across.  I  remarked 
great  numbers  from  ten  to  fifleen  years  old. 

To  Chentale,  1  oz.  of  grain  requires  360  roup  of 
leaves ;  each  roup  25  lb.  and  yields  4  or  5  roups  of 
bozzoli  or  caaUa  (cocoons),  and  1  rot^  of  cocoons 
makes  3  lb.  of*  silk.  The  price  of  organzine  20 
liv,  to  24  liv,  per  lb. ;  the  ofial  pays  the  spinning. 
Gathering  th^  leaves  costs  2s.  to  is,  the  roup, 

ChentSe, — The  seed  of  the  mulberrv  is  sown 
in  nurseries,  and  the  trees  commonly  planted  out 
at  four  years  old.  The  first,  second  and  third 
year,  they  are  pruned,  for  giving  the  branch- 
es the  right  form;  the  fourth,  they  begin  to 
ffather  the  leaves.  Some  which  were  shown  me 
b^  the  Count  de  fionaventa,  of  eighteen  years  old, 
give  6,  7,  and  to  8  rubbii  of  leaves  each.  Oae 
old  tree,  a  very  extraordinary  one,  has  given  o3 
rou^s,  A  large  tree,  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  com- 
monly yields  25  rubbii.  They  never  dig  around 
them,  nor  wash  the  stems  as  in  Dauphine ;  but 
they  have  a  practice,  not  of  equal  merit,  which 
is  to  twist  straw-bands  around  the  stems,  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  sun.  For  one  ounce  of 
grain  65  to  80  rubbii  of  leaves  are  necessary, 
which  gives  2^  rubbii  of  cocoons  and  sometimes 
so  far  tits  four.  One  rubbio  of  cocoons  yields  20  to 
21  oz.  of  silk  or^nize,  of  the  price  of  18  liv,  per 
lb.  For  gathermg  the  leaves.  Iron  Is  8  den.  to  2s. 
the  rubbio  is  given.  The  oflal  (nioresca  and  choC" 
atd)  pays  the  winding  and  spinning.  They  nev- 
er hatched  the  worms  by  artificisu  heat ;  using 
only  thnt  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  human  body.  The 
coramun  method  of  carrying  on  the  business  is, 
to  provide  as  in  France,  grain  and  mulberries, 
ana  to  receive  half  the  cocoons.  The  cultivation 
is  so  profitable,  that  there  are  many  lands  to  which 
mulberries  add  a  value  of  200  liv,  or  300  liv.  more 
than  they  would  sell  for  if  they  contained  none ; 
and  it  is  farther  thought,  that  they  are  but  little  in- 
jurious to  corn,  the  shade  not  being  so  prejudicial 
as  that  of  the  walnut  and  of  some  otner  trees. 
The  common  estimation  of  profit  is,  that  trees  of 
all  ages  yield  from  the  time  of  beginning  to  bear, 
from,  30s.  to  4  /to,  each  nett  to  the  landlord  for 
his  half  produce. 

7\irin, — One  ounce  of  grain  gives  2  to  4  rub- 
bii of  cocoons,  and  demands  120  rubbii  of  leaves ; 
1  rubbio  of  cocoone  will  give  22  pz.  of  commonly 
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well  spun  silk.  The  price  of  ^rain  12  liv.  the  oz. 
when  very  scarce,  but  in  common  80«. ;  that  of 
leaves  7  or  8s.  per  rubbio.  Cocoons  21  liv.  per 
rubbio.  When  I  asked  the  price  oF  the  silk,  the  an- 
swer was,  Oh  !  for  that!  It  is  the  price  the  En- 
glish choose  to  pay  for  it.  The  common  price  of 
organzine,  16  to  2D  liv.  first  quality ;  raw,  12  Uv, 
For  gathering  the  leaves,  2s.  per  nMio  is  ^iven. 
or  ihe  different  sorts  oi  mulberry,  the  wild  is  the 
best,  in  point  of  quality  of  silk.  A  tree  of  twenty 
years,  will  mve  24  or  25  rubbii  of  leaves ;  some  to 
35  rubbiu  The  trees  are  grafted  in  the  nurseiy, 
and  planted  out  at  four  years,  at  the  beginning  of 
April ;  price,  20s.  to  choose  out  of  many;  and  in 
four  years  after,  begin  to  gather.  When  planted 
in  watered  meadows,  the  gathering  damages  the 
hay  almost  to  the  value  of  the  leaves,  vet  many 
are  so  planted ;  and  many  peasants  think  they 
lose  in  corn  by  the  shade  of  the  trees,  as  much  as 
they  get  by  them.  From  the  22d  to  the  26th  of 
April,  is  the  season  foi*  hatching ;  never  by  fire ; 
nor  have  they  any  method  of  retarding  the  hatch- 
ing, in  case  of  a  want  of  leaves.  Endive,  let- 
tuce, and  elm  leaves,  have  been  of\en  tried  as  a 
fluccedaneum,  but  always  killed  the  worms;  such 
things  must  never  be  depended  on.  The  peasants 
generally  sell  the  cocoons,  not  one  a  in  hundred 
■pinning.  A  chamber  of  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
feet  is  necessary  for  3  oz.  of  grain ;  and  six  tables, 
one  trebucco  long  and  two-thirds  wide. 

Novara. — Passed  this  place  towards  Milan, 
which  is  a  great  tract  of  mulberries  for  several 
miles. 

M I LANE8B. — Buffalora  to  Bfanienia, — M  any 
mulberry  hedges,  but  they  are  bad  and  ragged  ; 
some  new  planted  in  the  quincunx  position.  For 
several  miles,  the  county  is  all  planted  in  rows  of 
vines,  at  tweleve,  sixteen,  and  twenty  feet,  and 
frtit  trees  among  them,  for  their  support ;  among 
which,  are  many  mulberries,  and  the  vmes  run- 
ning up  them.  This  must  be  a  most  profitable 
husoandry  indeed,  to  haye  silk  and  wine  not  only 
from  the  same  ground  but  in  a  manner  from  the 
same  tree.  Between  the  rows,  the  ground  is  cul- 
tivated;  ^  millet,  maiz  (cut),  holcus  sorgun^  the 
great  millet,  lupines,  with  dung  amongst  them,  to 
be  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  with  young  maiz,  sown 
thick,  as  if  for  fodder. 

Citricho, — A  t>eautiful  mulberry  hedge,  and  in 
good  order ;  six  to  eight  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  cropt  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  from  the  ground, 
it  is  clear .  therefore,  that  me  plant  will  do,  with 
care,  for  a  good  hedge.  Towards  Milan,  mulber- 
ries decline,  oak  and  other  pollards  being  found 
in  their  stead* 

Mozzala. — ^The  culture  of  mulberries  and  ma- 
king silk,  being  here  much  attended  to  were  prin- 
cipal objects  in  my  inquiries.  The  fruit  is  well 
washed,  the  end  of  June,  to  make  the  seed  sink ; 
it  is  then  sown  in  rows,  in  a  bed  of  earth  well  ma- 
nured, and  finely  laboured,  in  the  rich  nurseries 
near  Milan ;  covered  very  lightly  and  the  surface 
lightly  flattened ;  straw  is  spread  to  defend  it  from 
the  sun,  and,  much  water  given.  When  the  young 
plants  appear  they  are  WMded  by  hand.  The  se- 
cond year,  they  grow  to  two  or  three  ieet  high,  and 
hoed  and  thinned.  The  third  year,  they  are  cut  to 
the  ground  above  the  buds  that  are  to  push,  and 
transplanted  ivom  those  nurseries,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  to  others  that  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  in  groand  well  dug  and  manured,  and  at 


two  feet  square;  here  the^are  kept  clean  by  hoeing. 
The  fiAh  year,  in  the  spring,  they  are  cut  again  io 
the  ground;  they  then  shoot  veiy  powerfully,  and 
attention  must  be  given  to  keep  but  one  good  shoot, 
and  the  ground  is  dug  or  hoed  deeper  than  com- 
mon, and  also  dunged.  The  sixth  year,  those 
that  are  high  enough,  are  grafled;  and  the  rest, 
the  year  following.  Those  that  took  the  sixth 
year,  ought  to  rest  in  the  nursery  three  years,  in- 
cluding the  year  of  grafb'ng  that  is,  the  seventh 
and  eighth  year.  They  do  not  like  to  plant  large 
trees,  and  have  a  proverb, 

Se  vuoi  far  torto  a]  tuo  vicinto, 
Pisnta  ii  moro  giofib  e  il  fico  piccoliDo, 

As  to  plant  small  fig  trees  is  as  bad  as  large  mul- 
berries. 

The  holes  are  made  in  winter  for  receiving  them 
where  thev  are  to  remain ;  these  are  nine  feet 
square  and  two  feet  deep,  and  have  at  the  bottom 
a  bed  of  broom,  bark  ot  trees,  or  other  rubbish ; 
then  the  best  earth  that  can  be  had,  and  on  that 
dung,  one  load  of  sixteen  feet  to  four  trees;  this 
is  covered  with  more  good  earth,  and  this  levels 
the  hole  with  the  rest  of  the  fiald ;  then  prune  the 
roots  and  plant,  setting  a  pole  by  the  voung  tree 
to  the  north,  and  a  spur  post  on  the  other  side,  to 
guard  it  from  the  plougn.  Twine  no  straw  the 
first  year,  because  of  the  insect  farficuia  aurtcu- 
Unia^  L. ;  but  in  November  bind  straw  around 
them  against  the  cold,  or,  as  straw  is  dear,  the  poa 
rvbra^  which  abounds.  Never,  or  vecy  rarely, 
water.  Much  attention  to  remove  ail  buds  not 
tending  in  the  ri^ht  direction. 

The  fourth  spring  after  planting,  their  heads  are 
pollarded,  in  March,  leaving  the  shoots  nine  in- 
ches long  of  new  wood,  and  seeking  to  give  them 
the  hollow  form  of  a  cup,  and  that  the  new  buds 
may  aflerwards  divide  into  two  or  three  branches, 
but  not  more.  The  next  year,  tliey  begin  to  pluck 
the  leaves.  They  are  attentive  in  pruning, 
which  is  done  every  second  year,  to  preserve  as 
much  as  they  can  the  cup  form,  as  the  leaves  are 
gathered  more  easily.  Thus  it  is  about  fburteea 
years  from  the  seed  before  the  return  begins. 

Afler  gathering  the  leaves,  a  man  examines  and 
cuts  away  all  wounded  shoots:  and  if  hail  damage 
them,  they  are  cut,  let  it  be  at  what  time  of  the 
vear  it  may.  Old  trees  are  pruned  aAer  gathering, 
but  young  ones  in  March,  In  autnmn,  the  leaves 
are  never  taken  for  cattle  before  the  lith  of  No- 
vember, as  the  trees  afler  that  time  do  not  suffer. 
The  third  year  afler  planting  young  trees,  they 
sow  about  a  hat-ful  of  lupines  around  the  stem, 
and  when  about  ten  inches  high,  dig  them  in  for 
manure.  The  opinion  here  is,  that  the  mulberry 
does  very  little  harm  to  rye  or  wheat,  except  that 
when  cut  the  falling  of  branches  and  trampling 
are  somewhat  injurious.  Maiz,  millet,  and  pan- 
ic are  much  more  hurt.  A  tree,  five  years  after 
transplanting,  gives  10  lb.  of  leaves,  each  28  oz« 
At  ten  years,  18  lb.  At  fifteen  yeaiB,  25  lb.  At 
twenty  years,  30  lb.  At  thirty  years,  50  lb.  At 
fifly  to  seventy  years,  70  lb.  There  are  trees  that 
give  80  lb.  and  even  100  lb.  The  price  of  leaves 
is  commonly  4  liv,  per  100  lb.  (28  oz.).  For  one 
ounce  of  grain  500  lb.  of  leaves  are  necessary, 
and  yield  17  lb.  of  cocoons :  but  among  the  raisings 
in  the  mountain  of  Brianza,  25  lb.  To  make  a 
pound  of  silk,  of  12  oz.  5  lb.  or  6  Ih.  of  cocoons,  of 
28  oz.  are  required.    Price  in  the  low  watered 
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coantry,  2  lit>,  per  lb.  (28  oz.)*  At  Mozzata, 
2^  l»i>.  AtBrianza,  3to.  The  grain  is  hatched 
in  a  chamber,  heated  by  a  chimney,  and  not  a 
itove,  to  17deg.  of  Reaumur  (TO^Fahr.);  but  be- 
fore being  placed  in  this  chamber,  they  are  kepi 
eight  days  under  a  bed,  with  a  coverlet  upon  them, 
in  boxes  covered  with  paper  pierced  t  and  when 
hatched,  lay  the  young  leaflets  of  the  mulberries 
on  the  paper,  to  entice  them  out.  The  method  of 
conducting  the  business  here  is  the  same  as  in 
France ;  we  landlord  furnishes  half  the  grain,  and 
the  peasants  half)  and  they  divide  the  cocoons. 
Price  of  grain,  2  liv.  the  ounce.  Mulberries,  of 
ell  ages,  are  pollarded  every  second  year;  a  mis- 
chievous custom,  which  malces  the  trees  decay,  and 
lessens  their  produce ;  it  is*  never  done  in  Dau- 
phin^,  where  the  culture  is  so  well  understood. 

Jlftton.— Sig.  Felice  Soave  made  some  inter- 
esting trials  on  silk-worms. 

At  Lambmte,  near,  Milan,  2  oz.  of  seed  In 
rooms,  kept  to  the  heat  of  23  and  24  deg.  Reau- 
mur, hatctied  well,  and  kept  healthy :  the  28th  of 
April,  the  seed  was  placed  in  the  rooms,  and 
hatched  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  day :  the 
Slst  of  May,  the  first  cocoon  seen,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  all  were  at  work.  The  product 
gathered  the  8d  of  June ; .  the  product  92J  lb.  so- 
coons  (28  oz.);  eighty-four  of  them  having  been 
spun  from  four  ana  five  cocoons,  gave  20j^  lb.  (12 
oz.)  of  silk,  stronger  and  more  shining  than  com- 
mon ;  the  consumption  d*  leaves,  1^0  lb.  of  28 
oz.  Wood  used  for  fire,  2800  lb.;  but  the  two 
rooms  would  have  served  for  4  oz.  of  seed.  In 
the  common  method,  without  stoves,  the  consum- 
tion  of  leaves  is  500  lb.  for  an  ounce  of  seed,  and 
the  medium  product  is  not  above  16  lb.  of  cocoons; 
and  by  this  new  method,  the  oounsumption  of 
leaves  has  been  710  lb.  each  ounce,  and  the  pro- 
duce 46^  lb.  cocoons.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  co- 
coons weigh  an  ounce  in  the  common  method, 
but  in  this  onlv  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  silk 
cannot  commonly  be  spun  from  five  or  six  cocoons; 
these  were  spun  easily  from  four  or  five,  and 
mi^ht  have  been  done  from  three  or  four.  To 
gain  a  pound  of  silk,  in  common,  5  lb.  of  cocoons 
are  necessary ;  but  here  the  same  quahtity  has 
been  gained  from  4  lb. 

Zodi  to  Cbdbgno.— In  this  dead  level  and  wa- 
tered district,  there  are  very  few  mulberries ;  none 
except  near  the  Tillages ;  many  of  them,  not  all, 
appear  unhealthy ;  perhaps  by  reason  of  their  not 
exerting  the  same  attention  as  in  Dauphine,  where 
there  is,  in  irrigated  meadows,  mounds  made  to 
keep  the  water  from  these  trees# 

Codogno  to  €^«fiia.— Mulberry  trees  here  have 
large  heads,  as  in  Dauphine,  igstead  of  being  pol- 
larded incessantly,  as  to  the  north  of  Milan. 

There  is  an  idea  in  the  Milanese,  thalDiilk  was 
introduced  by  Ludovico  il  Mora.  Francesco  Mur- 
alto  reports,  '<Praedia  inculta  infinita  duobus  flu- 
minibus  ad  novalia  (Ludovicus),  reduxit  infinites 
plantas  Moronum  sad  conflciendas  etas,  seu  sericas 
plantari  fecerat  et  illius  artis  in  ducal  u,  primus 
fuit  auctor.''  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  bo  some  Basilian  monks,  from  Sirinda, 
a  city  of  Indoeton,  to  Constantinople,  under  the 
£mperor  Justinian,  in  the  year  660,  by  one  ac- 
coant ;  and  by  another,  in  626.  In  1316,  the  man- 
ufactory of  silk  was  brought  in  Florence  to  great 
perfection,  by  the  refugees  of  Lucca ;  but  during 
the  filleentfi  century,  no  silk  Wlwi  made  in  Tus- 
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cany ;  lor  all  used  in  that  period  was  foreign,  silk- 
worms being  then  unknown.  In  1474,  they  had 
eighty-four  shops  that  wrought  gold  and  silver  bro- 
caded silks,  which  were  exported  to  Lyons,  Gen- 
eva, Spain,  England,  Germany,  Turkey,  fiar- 
bary,  Asia,  &c.  Roger  I.  King  of  Sicily,  about 
the  year  1146,  having  conquered  some  Grecian 
cities,  brought  the  silk  weavers  from  thence  into 
Palermo ;  and  ihe  manufacture  was  soon  imita- 
ted by  the  people  of  Lucca^  who  took  a  bale  of 
silk  for  their  arms,  with  the  inscription — Dei  muh 
fius  dUigenter  curandum  pro  viia  multorum.  In 
1626,  the  silk  manufacture  at  Milan  employed 
twenty-five  thousand  people;  and  it  seems  to  have 
augmented  till  1668.  In  1423,  the  republic  of 
Florence  took  off  the  duty  of  entrde  upon  mul- 
berry leaves,  and  prohibited  the  exportation ;  and 
some  communities  of  Tuscany  have  records  •con- 
cerning silk  anterior  to  that  period. 

In  almost  all  the  districts  of  the  Milanese, 
mulberry  trees  are  met  with,  very  old,  with  tow- 
ering branches ;  among  which  are  those  of  Sfbr- 
zesca,  planted  under  Ludovico  il  Moro,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  fiileenth  centuryi 

Venetian  State. —  Vaprio  to  Bergamo,--' 
There  are  many  mulberries,  mixed  with  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  and  vines,  in  this  tract  of  country. 

Bergamo. — Four  ounces  of  seed  are  here  given  to 
each  poor  family,  which  yield  lour  pest  of  cocoons. 

jBrescia. — One  hundred  peei  of  leaves  are  ne- 
cessary to  1  oz.  of  seed ;  and  four  pest  of  boxzoli, 
or  cocoons,  are  the  produce  of  1  oz. ;  and  the  peso 
of  cocoons  gives  28  to  80  oz.  of  silk.  Cocoons 
sell  at  46  hv.  per  peso.  Leaves  at  1  liv. ;  and  silk 
at  22  /to.  per  lb.  The^  trees  are  lopped  every 
three  yjpars;  yet  some  are  known  that  give  20pe»i 
of  leaves.  Small  ones  half  a  /reso,  and  one  peso, 

Verona. — One  ounce  of  seed  demands  seventeen 
or  eighteen  sacchi  of  leaves,  each  one  hundred 
Veronese  pounds  (or  74  lb.  English).  Twelve 
ounces  of  seed  are  mven  to  each  family;  and  each 
ounce  returns  60  Id.  of  cocoons,  at  12  oz.  the 
lb. ;  the  price  24  sous  the  lb.  To  each  ounce  of 
seed  sixtQ^n  to  eighteen  sacchi  of  leaves,  each  100 
lb.  of  12  oz.,  are  necessary.  The  60  lb.  cocoons, 
at  240.  are  72  liv.  or  86  shillings ;  which  is  the 
produce  of*  eight  trees,  or  4s.  6d.  a  tree,  the  half 
of  which  is  2b.  8d.  It  must  however  be  remarked, 
that  these  price?  of  cocoons  vary  so  much,  that 
no  rule  can  be  drawn  from  them ;  this  price  of  24s. 
the  pound  is  very  low,  and  most  arise  from  some 
local  ciroumstance.  One  ounce  of  silk  to  one 
pound  of  cocoons.  They  are  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  in  the  custom  of  finding  the  trees, 
and  half  the  seed,  and  the  peasants  the  rest ;  and 
they  divide  the  cocoons.  A  tree  of  forty  years 
old  will  give  four  sacchi ;  and  if  a  plantation  con- 
sist of  on^  thousand  trees,  they  will,  one  with  an- 
other, give  two  sacchi.  They  make  silk  in  the 
Veronese  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  pounds  of 
12  oz.  Thefe  are,  near  the  city,  some  trees  in  a 
rich  arable  field  seventy  years  old,  that  yield  from 
four  to  six  sacks  of  leaves  each ;  this  is  about  lOs. 
a  tree  at  the  lowest  price  of  cocoons. 

1\>  FIccTura.— There  are  many  rows  of  mul- 
berries  in  the  meadows,  that  are  never  dug  around, 
and  yet  quite  healthy,  which  proves  that  they 
might  be  scattered  successfully  about  ^ass-lands, 
if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  so  undoubted  a  fact. 
In  the  arable  lands,  the  soil  all  gravel,  they  are 
planted  twelve  rtdgea  jiparL    Some  of  the  trees 
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are  old,  that  spread  seven  or  eight  yards  acroM. 
Vtcenza.^Tne  produce  of  silk  amounts  Jbere  to 
about  6  liv.  the  campo,  over  a  whole  farm ;  this  is 
about  8fl.  an  acre.  The  socca  of  leaves  weigh 
75  lb.  and  forty  saeehi  are  necessary  for  one  ounce 
of  seed ;  which  gives  100  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  101b. 
of  silk.    One  hundred  trees,  of  twenty  years  old, 

J^ield  forty  saccki;  price  9  liv.  to  11  liv, ;  common- 
y  8  liv.  Price  of  cocoons  30s.  to  500.  the  pound. 
I  was  glad  here  to  meet  with  some  intelligence 
concerning  the  new  silk  worm,  said  to  have  come 
fVom  Persia,  which  they  have  had  here  eight  years, 
but  is  in  the  hands  of  so  few  persons,  that  I  could 
eet  none  of  the  seed ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  lost; 
K>r,  on  repeated  inquiries,  I  was  referred  to  other 
parts  of  Italy.  While  they  had  this  worm,  they 
had  four  crops  of  cocoons  a  year: — 1.    In  the  be- 

f  inning  of  June.  2.  The  end  of  the  same  month. 
.  The  nfiddle  of  August.  4.  In  October.  This 
worm  is  essentially  different  from  the  common 
ones  in  the  circumstance  of  hatching ;  no  art  will 
hatch  the  eggs  of  the  common  sort  the  first  3rear, 
that  is,  the  year  of  the  flies  dropping  them;  they  can 
be  hatched  the  year  following  only ;  but  of  this 
new  sort,  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  fiflteen  days  the 
same  year,  if  they  be  in  the  proper  heat,  fiut  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  they  use  this  sort  of  worm  not  re- 
ally to  command  several  crops  in  the  same  year,  for 
mulberry  trees  will  not  bear  it  without  destructiou ; 
but  merely  as  a  succedaneum  to  the  common  sort 
of  worms,  if  by  frosts  in  the  spring  they  be  lost  for 
want  of  food ;  this  new  sort  is  in  reserve,  to  apply 
the  Idhves  to  profit  once  in  the  year.  Theoretically 
the  plan  is  good ;  but  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  practice  against  it,  oT  we  may  conjecture 
that^fler  many  years  the  use  of  them  would  have 
been  generally  introduced. 

This  will  not  be  an  improper  place  to  introduce 
some  remarks  on  thia  subject,  by  an  author 
much  esteemed,  but  quite  unknown 'in  England. 
It  appears  from  the  work  of  Count  Carlo  fiettoni, 
of  firepcia,  that  the  discovery  of  the  new  silk  worm 
arose  from  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing out  a  cure  for  the  sickness  of  roul^rry  trees, 
oaOed  maria ;  this  was  supposed  to  ariseTrom  strip- 
ping the  leaves  in  the  sprif^g  annually  ^  it  was 
thought,  that  if  some  means  could  be  discovered 
of  postponing  the  gathering  much  later  in  the  year, 
it  tveutd  greatly  favor  the  vegetation  and  health 
of  the  trees :  an  effect  that  could  only  take  place 
by  means  of  a  worm  that  would  hatch  much  later 
than  the  common  one.  In  1765,  a  second  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs  of  the  common  worm  is  said,  by 
the  tfame  authoi^  to  have  been  made ;  part  of 
which  wese  fed  with  the  second  growth  of  leayes, 
and  part  with  the  leaves  of  trees  that  had  not 
been  gathered  in  the  spring.  Those  fed  with 
the  old  leaves  gave  a  greater  number  of  cocoons, 
and  of  a  better  quality  than  (he  others.  These 
experiments  were  repeated  by  many  persons ;  and 
it  was  found,  that  in  the  heats  of  July  and  Au- 1 
ffust  the  worms  would  not  do  well;  but  m  Septem- 
ber much  better,  and  that  the  trees  did  not  suffer 
from  having  their  leaves  gathered  in  September. 
The  same  author  says,  that  the  new  worms 
(which  he  cBhaJbrestiiri)  will  hatch  three  times 
a  year,  and  that  no  art  will  prevent  it ;  no  cellare, 
no  cold,  will  keep  them  firom  it,  though  it  may  re« 
taid  them  some  time,as  he  tried  in  an  ice-house,  by 
which  means  he  kept  them  inert  tin  Aa^pisL  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  common  <ort  cannot  m  genemi 


be  hatched  a  second  time  the  same  year,  even  with 
any  heat  that  can  be  given ;  yet  he  admils,  that 
they  were  hatched  by  certain  persons  in  1765. 
The  new  ones  sleep  four  times,  like  the  common 
ones,  but  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons  five  or  six 
days  sooner :  they  eat  less  in  quaatitv,  but  gives 
lefs  silk ;  and  as  this  defect  is  balanced  by  the  ad- 
vantage in  food,  they  ought  not,  says  the  Coant, 
to  be  proscribed.  Their  cocoons  are  ^mall,  but 
the  consistency  is  good  and  fine ;  and  their  silk  is 
fine,  and  sofler  than  the  common :  he  eold  it  lor  4 
liv.  or  5  liv,  a  pound  more  than  common  aiJk. 
There  is  however,  an  evil  attends  them,  which  is 
the  uncertainty  of  their  hatching  the  second  and 
third  time ;  sometimes  all  the  sc^  will  hatch,  but 
at  others  only  a  part;  even  only  the  seventh  and 
tenth  of  the  quantity :  but  the  first  hatching  is  re- 
gular, like  that  of  the  common  worms. .  A  cir- 
cumstance in  the  course  of  his  trials  deserves 
noting,  that  he  found  the  worms  of  both  the  old 
and  new  sorts  would  drink  water  when  offered  to 
them,  and  that  the  cocoons  were  the  lai^ger  for 
their  having  had  the  water. 

They  have  had  a  sort  in  Tuscany  tliat  hatches 
twice  a  year ;  and  the  Count  writing  thither  for 
information  concerning  them,  found  that  their  silk 
was  coarser  than  the  common,  and  of  lefs  value; 
andk  he  judges  them  to  be  a  different  kind  from  his 
own,  which  hatches  three  times.  The  Count 
concludes  nothing  determinate  concerning  them ; 
but  resolves  to  continue  his  numerous  experiments 
and  observations.  As  there  may  be  persons  who 
think,  as  I  did  at  first,  when  I  heard  of  thia  sort 
*of  worm,  that  if  any  succeed  in  England  it  would 
probably  be  this.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Count 
Bettoni  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  diseases  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
at  all  in  contemplation  the  evils  attending  late 
frosts  depriving  the  worms  of  their  usual  food.; 
and  if  the  common  sort  mav  be  retarded  in  hatch- 
ing (which  he  shows)  tillAugust,  equally  with 
the  new  sort,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anv  ex- 
traordinary advantage  in  this  sort,  Sjv  a  northeri v 
climate,  more  than  in  the  others.  The  Count's 
book  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1778. 

Sig.  Pieropan  has  made  an  observation^  which 
deserves  noting;  mulberries,  and  likewise  other 
trees  are  ffenerally  found  to  succeed  much  better 
when  grafted  a  little  before  sun-set  than  at  any 
other  time :  the  reason  he  attributes  to  the  heat 
of  the  earth  afler  sun -set ;  he  kept  a  joamal  some 
years,  of  the  comparative  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  earth,  at  the  depths  of  four,  twelve,  and 
twenty-four  inches ;  and  has  found,  that  immedia- 
tely after  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  mercury  in 
those  thermometers  under  ground  had  alwayv 
risen  some  degres/graduall  v  till  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  when  it  as  regularly  fiuls. 

ne  following  is  the  j^eeouni  of  the  Profit  and 
Zross  of  S&  OunciB  of  Seed,  for  7%ree  Vear^f 
at  Vtcenza,  by  Sig.  Cirlo  AMena, 


1778. 

jExpe^isea. 

Senenxa    seed,  6  oz. 
/bglMr-leaves,  96,475  lb.  - 
^^— gathering  leaves  and  at- 
tendcmoe,       .... 
/Vlare— -sptnndg  96S  lb.  coeoons, 


liv,  s.  den. 

86    0    0 
1545    4    0 

866  16    0 


laeo] 
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Vf6 


a«ai 


wbicligivttl4U^tt>.6o2.ttlk,  -     1^7  18    0 


8007  18    0 


Produce, 


159  lb.  5  oz.  of  silk, 
ReTbse  ditto,  41  lb. 
Seed,  55  oz. 

-      4144  15 
102  10 
330    0 

0 
0 
0 

£xpenfie|  - 

4677    6 
-       3007  18 

0 
0 

Profit, 

1569    7 

0 

1779. 

Seed,  0iz  ounce*,  half  given  to  the 

peasants,  three  ounces,      *        -     18    0    0 

Leaves,  15,607  tb.        -        -        -  753    9    0 

Spinning — the  produce  440  lb.  co- 
coons, half  ot  which,  223  lb.  to 
the  proprietofi  29  lb.  of  silk,       -   101  10    0 


Produce, 

29  lb.  of  silk,         .         754    0 
Reiuse  ditto,          -           21    2 

872  19 

0 
0 

0 

775    2 

0 

Loss,      .... 

97  17 

0 

1780.— Upon  his  own  account. 

Eaynnaes.              Uv,  /. 

Seedj  6  oz.        -        -        .        -        86    0 
Leaves,  370  sacks,     ...      957  13 
Gathering  and  attendance,         .    1303  12 
Spinning  910  lb.  of  cocoonti,        .      265    0 
Reducing  118  lb.  6  oz,  of  silk  into 
organzme,       ....    451  10 

0     oooo  §- 

8013  15 

0 

Produce, 

Refuse  silk,        .... 
118  lb.  6  oz.  of  organzine. 
Leaves  sold,      .... 
Silk  kept  for  own  use,  2  lb.  3  oz. 

116    4 

4325    5 

28    0 

49  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Expenses, 

4518  19 
3013  15 

0 
0 

Profit,     .... 

1505    4 

0 

This  year  the  profit  would  have  been  mueh  great* 
er;  but  through  the  negligence  of  the  women  m  the 
night,  not  attending  to  the  degrees  of  heat  (from 
25  to  27  deg.  Reaumur),  many  were  sufibcated. 

7h  jPotltM.— »One  ounce  of  seed  gives  60  lb.  of 
^leita  (cocoons),  and  8  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  galetta  1 
lb.  of  silk:  the  ounce  of  seed  reqpires  sixteen 
sacks  ot  leaves,  of  four  peat,  each  25  lb. ;  and 
twelve  small  trees  yield  one  sack,  but  one  great 
tree  has  been  known  to  vield  six  sacks.  Price 
of  gathering,  20s,  the  sack.  Expense  of  making 
80  lb.  of  silk,  250  Iw.  Spinning,  30s.  the  pound. 
Cocoons  aell  at  80s.  to  86«.  Silk  this  year,  25  lie. 
the  pound,  aoHle, 


IjPadMa."— One  oouce  of  ieed  gives  la  common 
30  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  8  lb.  of  cocoons  1  lb,  of 
silk :  twenty  sacks,  of  80  lb.  of  leaves,  are  neces- 
sarjr  to  ieed  the  worms  of  an  ounce  of  seed. 
Price  oF  gathering,  208.  the  sack.  The  greatest 
trees  give  ten  sacks  of  leaves  each ;  a  tree  of 
twenty  yeare,  four  or  fi  ve  sacks.  1 1  is  not  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  divide  this  business  with  the  pea- 
sants. The  common  sort  of  silk  worm  is  hatched 
about  the  5th  of  April :  the  others  the  middle  of 
June;  but  silk  demands  a  more  expensive  opera* 
tion  in  the  latter  season. 

Venice, — ^There  are  three  sorts  of  silk  worms : — 
1.  The  common  one,  which  casts  its  epiderm,  or 
sleeps  as  it  is  called,  fbur  times.  2.  A  sort  known 
at  Verona,  that  casts  only  three  times;  the  cpcoons 
smaller  than  those  of  the  other  sort.  3.  The 
new  sort  mentioned  by  Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  the 
seed  of  which  hatch  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
but  the  others  only  ouce.  The  seed  of  the  two 
first  sorts  cannot  be  hatched  the  same  year  it  is 
dropped ;  but  that  of  the  third  will  hatch  of  itself 
if  it  be  not  carefully  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

jBologna, — One  hundred«poilnds  of  cocoons  are 
made  from  1  oz.  of  seed,  and  yield  7^  lb.  to  8^  lb. 
of  silk,  of  12  oz.  Price  of  cocooQ^,  20  to25  baioc- 
OS.    Silk,  34  pau^,  at  6d.  the  pound.. 

TuBOANY. — Florence, — Making  inquiries  here 
concerning  the  new  sort  of  silk  worm,  I  found 
that  they  were  not,  Ob  I  had  been  before  told,  a 
new  discovery  in  Italy,  but  known  long  ago ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  is  prohibited  by  law,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  mulberry  trees  from  being  strip- 
ped more  than  once.  The  silk  made  from  them 
IS  not  more  than  half  as  ^od  as  the  common, 
and  very  inferior  in  quantity  also.  They  assert 
here,  that  by  means  of  heat  they  can  hatch  the 
the  eggs  of  the  common  sort  when  they  please, 
but  not  for  any  use,  as  they  die  directly ;  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  new  spiceci%  or  the^  as  it  is 
called  di  tri  volte. 

Their  contrivance  for  winding  silk  is  very  con- 
venient, -and  well  adapted  to  save  labop;  one 
man  turns,  for  a  whole  row  •  of  coppers,  the  fires 
for  those  which  are  without  the  wall ;  and  the  clo- 
sets with  small  boilers  of  water,  for  killing  the  an- 
isoal  in  its  cocoon  by  steam,  are  equSly  well 
adapted. 

At  Martelli,  near  Florence,  on  a  farm  of  190 
etwri  (34  acres)  there  are  forty  or  fiA^  mulber- 
ries, enough  for  1  oz  of  grain,  4vhich  ^ves  6d  lb. 
or  60  lb.  of  cocoons,  and  6  lb.  or  7  ib^'  of  silk. 
Price  of  cocoons  this  year,  2 />au2&  the  pound ;  last 
year  21 ;.  and  in  1787  it  was  8 paule.  In  the  cul- 
ture 01  the  trees  the^  do  not  practice  such  atten- 
tions as  the  French  m  Dauphine ;  they  never  dig 
about  them,  except  when  young ;  never  wash  the 
the  stems ;  they  prune  the  trees  when  necessary, 
but  not  by  any  rule  of  years.  The  best  sort  is  the 
wild  mulberry,  but  it  yields  the  least  quantity; 
next,  the  white  fruit. 

In  1682,  Sig.  Don  GKo.  Agemi  d)  Giun,  pre- 
late of  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  on  Mount  Li- 
banus,  exhibited  to  the  academicians  Georgofili 
of  Florence,  the  4th  of  December,  some  silk 
worms,  in  number,  Hiirty  eight,  part  of  which  had 
already  ^oade  their  cocoons,  and  part  ready  to 
make  them,  as  acciisfomed  to  do  on 'his  own  coun- 
try, with  the  leaves  of  the«wild  mullrerry.  The 
seed  was  hatched  in  October ;  the  worm  fed  with 
leaves,  procured  from  warm  gardens ;  cocoons 


are 
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were  made  in  Novemter;  maUov  lettWi  ware  t  attempt  to  tketoh  thecontrilratioiM  whiohthepa- 
used  also.  per  syvtaiA  hae  levied  cm  the  labor  of  this  countryi 

MODBNA.—The  export  of  silk  (Yoin  the  city  and  to  institute  the eompariaoa  which  JotrnTaylor, 


46,000  ib.  at  88  liv.  (4d.  each)  -,  from  the  whole 
territory,  60,000  zeccnini. 

Piedmont. — Pavea^ — Immediatiey  on  enter- 
ing the  dominionB  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  within 
two  miles  of  St.  Giovanne,  mulberries  are  found 
regularly  every  where,  and  continue  to  Turin. 
Seven  eighths  of  them  are  about  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  old ;  some  however  are  amongst  the 
largest  i  have  seen* 


BSYBCyB  OF  FBAUDULBNT  BANKING  AND  PA- 
PBB  MONBY  ON  ▲GBICULTUBAL  INTER- 
BST8» 

To  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Parmen*  fLe(gMet, 

jllabima^  April  19M,  1839. 
•  •#•••• 

You  speak  frequently  of  agricultural  humbug! 
How  long  will  it  be  beifore  the  intelligent  labonng 
and  agricultural  classes,  (such  for  axample  as 
read  the  ^armsM*  Register,)  will  find  out  that 
the  paper  system  is  the  greatest  humbug  which 
ever  deluded  and  cheated  labor  out  of  its  hard  and 
honest  earnings  1  The  crisis  ef  another  general 
bank  explosion  is  hastening  to  a  consummation, 
and  cannot  be  postponed  more  than  a  twelve 
month  at  farthesL  Nothing  but  the  rising  price 
of  cotton  has  prevented  it  until  this  time.  But 
come  it  will,  to  plunder  agriculture  out  of  untold 
millions.  Will  not  such  a  catastrophe  convince 
the  unprivileged  classes  of  the  utter  roily  of  ^ivinff 
an  uniform  value  to  paper  money,  which  is  issued 
in  the  excess  of  four,  five,  and  even  sometimes  as 
high  as  ten-umes  the  specie  which  it  jnirporU  to 
represent  1  WiH  not  the  cotton  planter  realize  the 
disadvantage  of  selling  at  hard  money  prices,  while 


of  Caroline,  suggested,  between  the  expense  of 
sustaining  the  rag  barons  of  this  country,  and  the 
nok^lity  oT  England. 


TO  PBBTBNT  CROWS  VROK  PULLIHO  UP  CORV. 

Fiom  Uie  Maine  Fanner. 

Soak  seed-corn  in  a  solution  of  Glauber  salts 
from  twenty-lour  to  ibrty-eight  hours  before  plant- 
ing, and  no  living  animal  having  the  eenoe  of 
tasting  will  eat  it.  This  method  of  prevent- 
ing crows  fi^m  destroving  com  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  John  B.  owasey,  esq.,  of  Mere- 
dith, N.  H.  several  years  since.  He  directed  his 
hired  man  to  soak  a  quantity  of  seed  com  pre- 
paratory to  planting,  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
by  mistake  glauber  salts  were  taken  for  nitre;  the 
mistake  was  not  discovered  till  it  was  nearly  all 
planted.  The  piece  of  ground  was  finished  with 
dry  com.  That  part  of  the  piece  planted  with 
soaked  com  remained  undisturbed,  while  the 
dry  com  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  crows^ 
black  birds,  and  squirrels. 

PiscATAqun. 

April  19, 1839. 


CONDITION 


AND    PROSPECTS    OF     AGRICUX«- 
T0RB  IN  JAMACA. 


he  produces  at  expanded  paper  prices  1  Will  not  actual  observation 


•  From  a  Peonoola  Paper. 

For  the  following  interesting  communication  wa 
are  indebted  to  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war 
Natchez.  It  embodies  the  views  of  a  disinteres- 
ted and  highly  cultivated  mind  on  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  and  commends  itself 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  as  being  the  result  of 


the  manufacturer  learn  the  difficulty  of  competing, 


under  the  bloated  cost  of  labor  and  production  ing  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  an  opportunity  of 


in  this  country,  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  other 
countries— cheaper  beoause  paid  for  in  a  sounder 
currency.  Will  not  all,  who  have  not  by  chartered 
privileges,  evaded  the  common  destiny  of  humani- 
ty, "that  bv  the  sweat  of  the  brow  man  shall  earn 
his  bread,^'  leara  that  sold  and  silver  is  the  only 
tme  measure  of  vaHie,  and  therefore,  the  only  sound 
curreQcyi)  which  needs  no  regulation,  but  to  fix  its 
quantity;  that  its  value  is  regulated  by  the  law  of 
no  country,  but  by  the  immutable  law  of  supply 
and  demand  throughout  the  world;  and  that  with  a 
uniform  measure  of  value,  this  country  with  its 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  free  institutions, 
can,  by  the  untrammelled  exchange  of  labor  with 
other  countries,  become  the  richest  country  on  the 
fflobe.  Until  this  reform  in  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bank^nd  bank  paper,  can  be  effected,  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  shall  issue  their  fiat 
against  making  the  promises  of  banks,  and  the 
credit  which  the  law  gives  them,  an  equivalent  for 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  agriculture  must  lan- 
ffuish,  in  spite  of  all  your  trnly  praise-worthy  ef- 
forts. It  is,  indeed,  a  hardy j)lant,  but  i|droop8  in 
the  shade  of  4  paper  aristocracy,  whos^ranches 
are  more  d  Ase,  broad%nd  towering  than  are  those 
of  the  nobility  of  good  old  plundered  and  tax«ridden 
England.    I  should  like  to  fee  seme  strong  hand 


Dear  Sir:  I  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  visit- 


seeiuff  the  new  state  of  things,  in  that  island,  pro- 
duced by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  The 
contradictory  representations  which!  had  seen, 
prepared  me  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  angry  excite- 
ment on  this  subject;  and  in  this  expectation  I  was 
not  disappointed.  All  controversies,  whatever  their 
original  complexion,  are  soon  merged  into  this  ail 
absorbing  topic.  The  old  residents,  the  party  most 
materially  concemed,  seem  to  be  highly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  well  may 
they  be,  for  in  it  they  see  the  wreck  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  all  their  brilliant  expectations.  The  loss, 
sustained  by  being  deprived  qf  their  negroes,  could 
be  home,  were  they  able  to  carry  on  their  planting 
business;  but  though  seduced  for  a  time  into  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  able,  with  a  reasonable 
compensation,  to  ayaU  themselves  of  the  volunta- 
ry labor  of  the  blacks,  yet  experience  soon  demoa- 
strated  the  fallacy  of  that  supposition,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  cqptinue  the  sugar  and  cofiee  planting 
manjr  have  sustained  heavy  losses.  The  present 
crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  the  next  must 
be  worse.  In  fact  it  is  evident  to  those  who  have 
made  the  experiment  in  the  island,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  two  great  staples,  sugar  and  coffse, 
must  be  abandoned.  The  continued  and  persever- 
ing labor  required  for  their  productioQ  camiot  bo 
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■ecored  under  the  irdluntary  system.  Though  the 
very  highest  prices  have  been  ofiered  during  the 
past  season,  yet  labor  could  not  be  procured,  and 
the  planter  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  cane 
rot  in  the  field. 

It  seemajthat  the  expectation  ofthe  English  go- 
vernment has  been  that  the  negroes  would  contm- 
ue  the  laboring  part  of  the  population,  and  that 
the  planters,  for  a  small  compensation,  would  be 
able  to  direct  their  labor;  ana  to  this  end  it  seems 
most  of  their  laws  and  regulations  for  the  island 
have  been  framed.  But  though  such  an  idea  may 
have  been  conceived  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
English  onlv,  (who  in  fact  are  but  appendages  of 
the  soil,  and  who  feel  a  dependence  on  the  farmer 
involving  a  state  of  slavery  almost  as  absolute  as 
that  which  exists  between  master  and  slave,)  yet 
DO  legislation,  other  than  that  establishing  absolute 
slavery,  can  create  such  a  state  of  things  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  Placed  within  the  tropics,  in 
a  climate  relaxing,  enervating,  and  indisposing  to 
exertion,  where  the  various  fruits  and  esculent 
roots,  produced  almost  without  labor,  and  the  most 
appropriate  and  pleasant  sustenance,  and  where 
clothes  and  the  ornaments  of  dress  are  but  an  in- 
cumbrance,^ man  is  free  to  labor,  or  consult  his  ease, 
without  the  fear  of  starvation.  Such  is  not  the 
case  in  England ;  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
long  and  severe  winter,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter  and 
wherewithal  to  keep  soul  and  body  together;  this 
it  is  which  brings  the  laborer  in  such  absolute 
subservience  to  the  farmer.  The  planters  of  Ja- 
maica must  be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
induced  to  purchase  land  and  populate  it  with 
negroes  under  the  particular  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  finally  abandoned  b>[  that  govern- 
ment to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  puritanical  tribe, 
who  under  the  cloak  of  religion  are  carrying  dis- 
order and  confusion  in  the  very  bosom  or  society. 
The. state  of  the  country  is  alread}^  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  governor  to  abolish  the  militia,  he  deem- 
ing it  unsafe  that  a  part  of  the  population  should 
be  entrusted  with  arms,  where  so  much  excitement 
exists.  I  learned  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  man 
the  forts  on  the  sea  caast  with  black  soldiers,  regu- 
lariy  enlisted,  and  remove  the  English  to  the  moun- 
tain barracks,  by  which  their  health  and  comfort 
would  be  promoted.  This  may  be  but  the  beginniug 
of  a  more  general  use  ofthe  blacks  for  soldiers,  and 
in  a  particular  emergency  they  might  avail  the 
£ngluih  something,  as  their  sacrifice  would  be  an 
object  of  but  smaU  consideration  with  those  who 
have  taken  them  under  their  fostering;  care. 


Is.  6d,  a  main.  Garrots  generallv  come  to  the  hoe 
in  seven  weeks  from  sowing.  The  reason  of  mine 
being  longer,  I  apprehend  to  be  partly  from  a  cold 
backwaitf  spring,  and  partly  from  the  seed  being 
old.  New  seed  is  a  very  material  article  in  order 
to  succeed  in  a  carrot  crop.  It  will  come  up  a 
week  sooner  than  the  old  seed,  and  consequently 
the  crop  will  get  a  week's  advantage  ofthe  weeds, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  hoeing,  upon  which  opera- 
tion the  whole  difficulty  of  succeeding  is  placed, 
N.  B.  It  is  better  to  sow  five  pouncS  instead  of 
four  of  seed  per  acre,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
bad  season  or  bad  seed ;  and  the  hoers,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  plants,  are  more  apt  to  leave  too 
few  than  too  many.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  getting  new  sedd  from  cardeners,  it  would 
answer  very  well  to  any  one  who  Intends  cultivat- 
ing carrots  to  grow  his  own  seed;  this  I  attemjpted 
afterwards,  but  the  hares  eating  the  roots  up,  1  got 
it  from  Wethersfield  in  Essex,  where  I  have  al- 
ways been  supplied  with  good  seed,  the  price  va- 
rying from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  pound.  Hoeing  two 
acres  and  a  half  by  workmen  at  Is.  4d.  a  day,;cost 
me  3/.  14s.  or  U.  Ifis.  per  acre.  Run  them  over 
a  third  time  by  my  harvest-men,  worth  about  28. 
an  acre.  October  10th,  began  to  take  up  the 
crop  which  I  let  out  to4he  workmen  at  three  far- 
things a  bushel,  topping,  tailing,  and  measuring 
included.  Mem>  One  half-penny  is  good  pajr  for 
it,  and  has  always  been  taken  at  that  price  since 
by  the  workmen.  Product  ofthe  two  acres  and  a 
half,  851  bushels,  sold  at  Sd,  per  bushel.  All  ex- 
penses paid  I  cleared  20Z. 

1772. — Sowed  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  March 
24th,  six  pounds  seed  per  acre ;  April  lOth,  three 
acres  more  4^  pounds  per  acre;  began  to  hoe  June 
Ist,  at  30s.  per  acre,  twice  hoeing.  Mem,  Hoed 
about  10  rod  per  man  per  day.  June  11th,  har- 
rowed one  acre  aAer  being  hoed  a  week,  but  tore 
up  maf^  younff  carrots,  and  did  considerable  dam- 
age'  August  1st,  began  to  hand-i^eed  by  women 
at  Is.  per  acre.  October  27th,  began  to  take  them 
up  at  one  half- penny  a  bushel,  topping,  &c.  in- 
cluded; finished  November  14ih.  Totiu  produce 
1040  bushels,  or  250  per  acre. 


JEsqiffMea, 


BXPSaiMBNTS  ON  CARROTS. 

By  the  Hev.  Mr.  Carter,  of  Flempton,  Suffolk. 

Fnnn  Young's  Annals  of  Agriciilture. 

The  soil  on  which  the  fbllowhig  trials  were 
made  is  sand,  about  18  inches  deep,  upon  an  im- 
perfect clay  bottom. 

1771. — March  18th,  sowed  one  acre  with  carrot- 
seed;  April  5(h  another;  andxhe  end  ofthe  month 
a  third:  four  pound  of  seed  per  acre.  Began  to 
hoe  BAay  27th;  put -out  an  acre  at  1/.  Is.  but  the 
workmen  found  the  plants  so  very  small  and  full 
of  weeds,  that  they  could  not  go  on  by  the  acre, 
which  obliged  me  to  get  them  hoed  by  the  day  at 


Hoeing  as  above,  -  .  - 
Weeding,  -  -  - 
Taking  up,  -  -  - 
24  pounds  of  S9cd  at  2s.  - 


-£676 
04  8 
2  8  4 
2    8    0 


1000  Bushels  sold  at  OJ. 
Reserved  40  bushels,  • 


Expenses,    - 


Profit, 


11 

8 

1 

87 

1 

10 
10 

0 
0 

89 
11 

0 
8 

0 

1 

27  16  11 

6 

11 

5 

Or,  per  acre,         -        -       -        - 

»• 

Mem.  My  man  thinks  that  six  bushels  of  car- 
rots do  not  more  than  equal  one  of  oats  for  horses; 
in  which  case  the  value  of  carrots  is  4</.  a  bushel 
oats  being  28. 

1773.--Februrary  2nd,  sowed  one  acre  and  20 
rod  with  10  pouniu  of  seed ;  began  to  hoe  May 
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14lh,  th6  leeather  turned  out  very  rainy,  no  that 
tiiey  could  not  finish  till  the  29th.  Part  of  it  let 
out  at  2d,  per  rod  the  first  hoeing;  the  rest  by  the 
day,  at  Is.  4d.  a  man,  cost  rather  more  than  l^d, 
per  rod.  June  7lh,  began  to  hoe  a  second  time 
at  Is.  4(2.  a  day;  cost  ISs.  or  not  quite  1^.  per  rod, 
or  per  acre  16s.  Sd,  First  hoeing  1/.  Began  to 
take  up  October  25th,  at  ^.  per  bushel.  Produce 
455  bushels,  sold  at  6d.  a  bushel. 

1779. — Began  to  sow  one  acre  April  22nd.  Be- 
^an  to  hoe  June  1st,  and  continued  it  occasionally 
till  August.  Produce,  besides  many  stolen,  36d 
bushels :  sold  to  Lord  Grosvenor  at  Newmarket, 
for  Sd*  a  bushel,  paid  2d.  for  carriage,  6d.  therefore 
nett. 

The  carrots  were  given  t6  hogs  more  than  once; 
some  seemed  to  thrive  tolerably  for  a  time ;  *  with 
others  they  were  prejudicial.  Upon  the  whole,  1 
can  value  carrots  for  hogs  at  not  more  than  8d. 
and  not  to  be  depended  on  at  any  price.  They 
are  better  for  horses  than  for  hogs,  e^ecially  for 
such  as  are  broken- winded ;  but  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  (bod  instead  of  oats,  being  chiefly  to  be 
considered  as  a  luxury  or  physic 

In  respect  to  their  effect  for  succeeding  crops, 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  consequently  very 
subject  to  spear  grass  (trttiaan  repens")  which  hoe- 
ing rather  increases  than  destroys;  and  I  could  ne- 
ver find  that  the  land  was  in  order  for  barley  to  lay 
down  with  clover,  so  that  I  have  generally  sowed 
them  afler  wheat,  in  order  for  the  turnips  to  fol- 
low; and  have  found  much  labor  necessary  to 
free  the  land  fi^m  the  spear  grass.  In  a  word, 
they  can  never  be  introduced  in  courses,  as  turnips 
are;  to  sell,  they  are  highly  advantageous,  but  the 
demand  is  nothing:  the  culture  should,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  a  small  space  of  land  for  the  parti- 
cular uses  I  have  just  mentioned.* 

Obaervationa*    By  the  Editor,    m 

My  own  experience  in  the  culture  of  this  root 
is  rather  different  from  my  friend's,  in  several 
particulars ;  but  this  by  no  means  impeaches  ei* 
ther  his  practice  or  mine,  for  our  soils  are  equally 
different.  1  have  found  carrots  to  dean  the  land 
better,  I  think,  than  any  other  crop  1  cultivate, 
and  had  the  pleasure,  tw<v  years  ago,  of  showing 
a  crop  of  bariey  to  Mr.  Carter  afler  them,  that 
was  absolutely  clean.  But  I  am  very  little  trou- 
bled with  spear-grass,  which  certainly  multiplies 
in  sand  vastly  more  than  in  other  soils,  and  ac- 
counfe  for  the  diffecent  results  of  our  trials.  The 
great  objeot  is  the  value  of  the  root  consumed  at 
noma.  Mr.  Carter's  expenses  may  be  thus  cal- 
culated. 

Seed,  five  pounds  at  Is.  and  sowing,  £0  5  6 
Hoeiog,Yr71,  XI  14    0  per  acre, 

1772,  1  11    0 

1773,  1  16    8 
Average  of  the  three. 


Average  826  bosh,  which  at  ^d.  are,    0    18  7 
Suppose  rent,  &e.  &&  to  be  0    10  0 


^M»> 


£8    8     1 

Thei  crop  at  826  bushels,  the  prime  ^pat  of  the 
carrots  is  something  better  than  2i<L  par  baahel. 
Suppose  them  consumed  at  home,  to  pay  4d.  per 
bushel,  the  profit  would  be  IJd.,  or  per  acre  (at 
326  bushels;  2/.  7s.  6d.  which  would  answer  per- 
fectly well,  j^re  tkey  worth  4dJ  Fiat  expert- 
mentum. 

If  ever  Mr.  Carter  makes  any  trials  to  ascertain 
this  point,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  very 
valuable,  since  no  man  is  more  accurate  or  more 
attentive.  A.   Y. 


MBTHOD  OF    PBRFO&ATIirO    QLAB8. 

By  Mr.  jfWrecht 

Pat  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  place 
where  the  hole  is  to  be  made,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  drop  a  smalt  piece  of  camphor.  The  hole 
can  then  be  made  without  difficulty  by  means  of  a 
well  tempered  borer  or  a  triangular  file.  Solid  tur- 
pentine answers  as  well  as  a  mixture  of  the  oil  or 
spirit  and  camphor. — jfnnales  des  Minm, 


THE  DBEP£8T    ARTESfAir  WELL. 

From  th«  Maing  Jonnud. 

The  bore  which  has  been  going  on  for  so  long 
a  period  near  Paris,  has  now  reached  the  depth  of 
410  metres  (or  about  1345  feet)  and  the  funds 
being  exhausted,  M.  £lie  dc  fieaumont  has  been 
requested  to  examine  the  matters  latelv  brought 
up  by  the  auger,  and  to  say  whether  tney  afford 
any  indication  by  which  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
to  be  pierced,  biefbro  arriving  at  the  sand,  may 
be  gathered.  M.  de  fieaumont  has  accordingly 
given  his  opinion,  that  the  bore  has  reached  the 
lower  beds  of  the  chalk  formation,  and  that  the 
marls  and  gault  which  still  intervene  between  the 
bore  and  tlie  stratum  where  the  water  will  be 
found,  will,  probably,  be  less  than  100  metres 
thick,  (328  feet.)  IfM.  de  Beaumont's  anticipa- 
tion should  prove  correct,  the  well  should  have  a 
depth  of  1600  feet,  at  which  depth,  according  to 
recent  calculations,  the  water  should  have  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  high  to  furnish  Paris  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  water  for  baths  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 


1  14    0 


Taking  up,  atj</.  per  bush. 

crop  of  1771,  per  acre  283 

1772,r        260 

•   1773,  ^      404 

1779,        868 


1  19  6 


NATURAL  DISCHARGE  OF  INFLAMMABLE  GAB. 

From  the  AAerlcan  Joomal  of  Science. 

It^LammabU'  Ga$-^Qirburetted  Hydrogen. 

Disengaged  in  many  places — at  Albany,  from  a 
boring  in  the  slate,  where  a  saline  carbonated 
water  is  discharged — ^at  the  Oneida  apnngs  in 
Vernon — in  the  Ontario  gas  spring,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Canandaigua  lake — ^in  Bristol,  nine  mites 
from  the  village,  and  within  three  miles  of  it — in 
the  Niagara  gas  springs  near  Lockport,  and  so 


verbatim  from  the  joumal-book  of  his  farm. 


*  I  should  observe,  that  Mr.  Carter  did  not  draw 
up  this  accoant  with  any  intention  of  printing  it,  but 

merely  for  bis  own  private  use;  I  persuaded  him  to  let  »        w        .      w  .       . 

me  copy  it  for  this  work;  It  is  accordindy  transcribed   abundantly  in  a  particular  place,  that  it  haa  beea 


called  Gasport. 
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Moat  remarkable  in  Fredonia,  Chautauque 
couoty,  three  miles  eouth  of  lake  Erie,  from  the 
bituminous  slale  under  Canadanea  Creek.  Bub- 
bles of  gas  every  where  rise  though  the  water, 
and  most  abundantly  at  and  below  the  bridge. 
The  gas  bums  with  a  white  flame,  tinged  with 
yellow  above  and  with  blue  below  the  burner. 

"The  illuminating  power  of  this  gas  and  its 
abundant  supply,  suggested  the  idea  of  its  em- 
ployment in  lighting  the  village.  A  copious  dis- 
charge of  the  gas  was  observed  issuing  from  a 
fissure  in  the  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
which  it  was  thought  could  be  diverted  to  a  bo- 
ring on  the  bank.  A  shafl  was  accordinj^ly  sunk 
through  the  slate  about  twenty-two  feet  m  depth, 
which  occasionally  passed  through  layers  of^the 
bituminous  substance  already  described,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  gas  left  the  creek  and  issued 
through  the  shafl.  By  means  of  a  tube,  the  gas 
was  now  conducted  to  a  gasometer,  and  irom 
thence  to  different  parts  of  the  village.  The  gas- 
ometer had  a  capacity  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  feet,  and  was  usually  filled  in  about 
fifteen  hours,  afibrding  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas 
for  seventy  or  eighty  lights.'' 

Besides  the  bituminous  slate,  burning  with  a 
flame  like  that  of  the  gas,  there  is  an  alternating 
sand-stone,  containing  every  where  small  cavities 
filled  with  petroleum,  and  giving  out  a  bituminous 
odor.  This  liquid  substance  appears  to  have  been 
every  where  originally  difiused  through  both  the 
elate  and  sand-stone,  and  thus  to  have  imparted 
the  peculiar  characters. 

Gas  appears  to  be  generated  and  imprisoned 
below,  it  rises  in  the  banks  when  they  are  bored 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  bub- 
bles up  through  the  water  when  It  is  low,  but  is 
repressed  when  its  height  produces  increased  hy- 
drostatic pressure.  Many  of  the  wells  in  Fredo- 
nia are  strongly  charged  with  this  gas,  and  fre- 
quent disruptions  of  the  strata  evince  the  exertion 
of  an  expansive  ibrce  from  below.  The  strata 
ofslate  and  sand-stone  are  one  thousand  feet  thick. 
This  gas  issues  at  long  distances,  whose  extremes 
are  four  hundred  miles  apart,  and  from  strata  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  2000  feet  thick.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Beck,  that  this  gas  does  not  rise  from 
coal  beds,  which  by  the  views  now  entertained  of 
the  geological  structure  of  New  iTorlg  are  exclu 
dedlcom  its  territory. 


THB  MABI.  ISBIOATOR,  HOT  A  JSIDW  SPBGIBB. 
To  the  Editor  oT  Uie  Fnniien'  Begister. 

To  a  peraon  who  h9i  any  skill  in  the  science  of 
t>otany,  or  even  a  taste  fer  it,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  plant  to  bis  notice  is  a  verv  welcome  treat. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  leisurely  strolling 
along  the  banks  of  the  I^iagara  river,  from  Lew- 
iston  to  the  falls,  I  pereeiv^  a  beautiful  plant  in 
full  bloom  on  the  very  bank  of  the  precipice.  It 
was  entirely  new  to  me,  as  well  as  to  a  gentle-- 
man  who  was  with  me,  who  was  a  far  more  ex- 
perienced botanist  (ban  m^elf.  Of  course,  we 
made  no  attempt  to  obtain  it ;  but  its  image  has 
revisited  me  a  nundred  times  ^ince. 


Your  correspondent  who  furnished  the  description 


I  ofier  this  preface,  by  way  of  apology,  fer 
adding  another  notice  to  the  several  which  have         ,        ^  --^     l       - 

Rltway  been  presented,  of  the  "  marl  indicator."       "Allow  me  to  remark  that  the  epeafic  ckarncUn 


at  page  456,  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Farmers' 
Register — which  is  very  creditably  drawn  up,  and 
deficient  in  onlv  one  particular — appears  to  consi- 
der it  an  entirely  new  species.  From  its  habitat, 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  come  under 
my  observation  ;  but  as  it  was  intimated,  on  the 
authority  of  Loudon,  that  there  is  only  one  Ame- 
rican species  of  veronica^  and  our  books  enume- 
rate as  many  as  ten  or  twelve,  I  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  subject  by  sending  the  description  and 
engraving  to  some  persons  who  might  probably 
be  acquainted  wiih  the  plant.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  now  given ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  though  the  species  extends  to  other  portions 
of  the  country,  its  existence  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  lime-stone  region. 

That,  the  "marl  indicator"  is  a  veronica^  is  ob- 
vious enough ;  but  there  are  two  species  which 
bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  in 
habits  as  well  as  appearance,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  between  them.  An  ac- 
complished lady  in  Pennsylvania,  pronounces  it  to 
be  f^eronica  anagaUiSf  which  Dr.  Darlington  in 
his  'Flora  Gestrica'  describes  as  follows:  "Stem 
erect ;  leaves  amplexicaul,  lanceolate.,  acute,  den- 
ticulate; racemes  opposite.  Vulgar — water  speed- 
well, long-leaved  brooklime. 

"  ^oot  perennial,  with  verticals  of  numerous 
long  capillary  radicals  at  the  lower  nodes  of  the 
stem.  Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  rather  coarse 
and  fleshy,  sometimes  with  a  roughish  pubescence. 
Leaves  smooth,  closelv  sessde  and  embracing  the 
stem,  narrow  lanceolate,  2  to  3  inches  long  and 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  sparingly  denticu- 
late, often  neariy  entire.  Racemes  mostly  oppo- 
site on  stout  succulent  peduncles;  bracts  linear 
lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  pedicels.  Corolla  pale 
blue,  with  purple  stripes.  Capsule  tumid.  Habitat, 
muddy  margins  of  nvulets,  Great  Valley,  Chester 
county.  Pa,,  lime-stone  region;  rare;  flowers  June 
to  August." 

The  other  species  is  V.  beccabunga;  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  the  mad  indicator  is  iden- 
tical with  this  plant,  I  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
(he  first  botanists  in  the  country. 

"I  have  looked  at  the  marl  indicator,  and  am 
rather  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  other 
than  the  American  varj^t^^  ofvero^iica  beccabunga. 
This  plant  is  decidedly  indigenois,  growing  in 
our  runs  (in  the  lime-stone  region  of  New  York) 
"wherever  the  supply  of  water  is  constant.  •  •  • 
pronounced  it  to  t>e  this  plant  at  the  first  glance. 
T  have,  however,  compared  the  drawing  with  Dr. 
Darlington^s  description  in  his  <Flora  Cestrloa'  (a 
work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy) ;  and  by  copy- 
ing a  part,  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  as  well  as 
myself  'Whole  plant  glabrous.  /2oo<  perennial. 
Leaves  olleii  sub^cordate  at  base,  decurrenl  oo-the 
petiole,  generally  acute,  lowest  ones  obtuse.  /?a- 
cfmes  opposite,  erect,  long  and  slender.  Hab. ' 
Muddy  springs  and  rivulets.  Obs.  This  plant  is 
somewhat  variant  from  the  European  species  of 
the  same  name ;  the  leaves  being  generally  acute, 
more  lanceolate,  and  more  distinctly  serrate.  The 
late  Mr.  Schweinicz  considered  il  a  dislinci  species, 
and  named  it  V,  intermedia  in  'Silliman's  Jour- 
nal,' though  in  his  herbarium,  at  the  Philadelphia 
academy,  it  is  labelled  V.  Americana.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clnsely  allied  to  the  F.  beccabunga  of  Kurope.' 


in  Loudon  are,  in  veiy  many  cases,  entirely  insuf- 
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ficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  identity  of  a 
plant.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  pre- 
pared with  great  labor ;  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  most  or  them  were  drawn  from  garden  speci- 
mens subject  to  tMim^um,  I  do  not  value  them 
very  highly." 

Had  the  correspondent  of  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter stated  in  his  description,  to  what  extent  the 
plant  was  smooth  or  pubescent,  the  identical  spe- 
cies might  perhaps  nave  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. Clattoit. 


SnPXBIORITT  OF  BLUB  MARL. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Fwmen>  Register. 

Lowndes,  Alabama. 
I  see  in  your  last  No.  a  suggestion  that  blue 
marl  contains  an  enriching  substance,  bevond  the 
lime  which  is  found  in  it.  Of  this,  I  have  for 
years  been  convinced.  I  have  known  it  to  give 
more  support  to  crops  for  four  successive  years, 
than  even  stable  manure.  The  best  row  of  cot- 
ton I  ever  saw,  was  on  a  ridge  of  blue  marl  dug 
out  of  a  ditch  four  feet  deep,  and  when  thrown  out 
of  the  ditch  looked  like  poor  blue  clay  mixed  with 
lime.  By  exposure  to  tne  sun  and  air,  it  became 
black,  and  richer  in  appearance,  and  is  now  the 
most  productive  spot  in  a  body  of  as  rich  land  as 
there  is  in  the  state.  Its  superiority  is  probablv 
increased  by  its  elevation  over  the  adjoinmg  land, 
particularly  for  cotton.  I  should  certainly  Tike  to 
eee  an  analysis  of  blue  marl  by  Prof.  Rogers  or 
Ducatel.  With  great  respect,  I  am. 

My  dear  sir,  your  friend. 
And  obedient  servant, 
Dixon  U.  Lewis. 


OBSERVATIONS  MADB  IN  ITALT  ON  THE  USB 
OF  LEAVES  IN  FEEDING  CATTLE. 

By  John  Sifmonds,  L.  L.  D.  Profeasor  of  Modem 
Hiatary  in  the  Vhivereity  of  Cambrdge. 

F^tmi  die  Annale  of  Agrienltore. 

Among  tbejrarious  kinds  of  winter-food  provi- 
ded for  cattle  in  Italy,  the  use  of  leaves  is  not  the 
least  considerable.  This  branch  of  husbandry 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Ferrarese; 
end  is  adopted  universally  in  Italy,  except  in  the 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  which  of  all  countries  seems  to 
stand  most  in  need  of  it;  for,  as  the  landlords  hnve 
suffered  most  of  the  pastures  to  be  broken  up,  and 
as  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  is  little  under- 
stood, the  cattle  subsist  more  precariously  during 
the  winter,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  The 
city  of  Rome  is  furnished  chiefly  with  oxen  from 
the  territory  of  Perugia ;  and  the  Roman  markets 
are  known  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  beef  of  a 
very  good  quality ;  yet,  so  scarce  is  hay  in  the  ter- 
ritory above-mentioned,  that  the  oxen  have  no 
other  sustenance  in  the  winter  than  turnips  and 
leaves;  but  the  turnip  husbandry  is  so  ill  executed, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  the  peasants  assured  me, 
that^the^  placed  no  small  dependence  upon  leaves. 
Indeed  it  is  esteemed  so  important  an  object  in 
Italian  agriculture,  that  substantial  advantages 
are  of\en  sacrificed  to  it  j  for,  instead  of  supporting 
their  vines  by  stakes,  aod  keeping  them  very  low. 


in  order  that  the  grapes  might  receive  more  heat, 
and  attain  to  fuH  plerfection,  they  support  them 
for  the  most  part  with  trees,  not  more  with  a  view 
of  providing  themselves  with  fuel,  than  of  reser- 
ving the  leaves  for  their  cattle.  Elms  and  pop- 
lars are  most  commonly  planted  for  this  purpose 
in  Lombardy;  but  the  latter  are  more  frequent  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  are  suffered 
to  grow  to  an  astonishing  height.  The  common 
ash  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stav  for  vines ;  though 
the  flowering  ash*  is  generally  preferred  to  it : 
the  manna-treet,  as  it  is  vulgariy  called,  is  never 
applied  to  this  use,  being  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  lofly  hills,  or  rocky  preeipicesi ;  but  the 
leaves  of  it  are  as  carefully  preserved,  as  those  of 
the  other  sorts  of  ash.  They  hold  in  great  es- 
teem the  maple,^  which  is  well  adapted  to  prop 
the  vines;  and  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  of  its  growth,  and  rapid  increase  of  its 
bulk,  than  for  the  uncommon  size  of  its  leaves. 
In  short,  there  are  very  few  deciduous  trees,  which 
do  not  administer  food  to  cattle,  and  evergreens 
are  not  neglected ;  for,  not  to  mention  other  sorts;, 
I  have  oflen  seen  the  peasants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples  take  off  all  the  leaves  from  the 
Uex,  It  is  observable,  that  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
are  less  grateful  to  cattle  in  Italy,  than  those  of  any 
other  trees  whatsoever,  upoi^account  of  their  bit- 
ter taste  and  astringency;  but  when  they  are  mix- 
ed with  others,  they  are  very  well  relished. 

To  preserve  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  the 
leaves,  reauires  a  great  deal  of  attention.  To  ef- 
fect this,  thev  gather  them  at>out  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  tne  beginning  of  October,  at  the  time 
of  the  day  when  the  heats  are  most  piercioff;  and 
spread  them  very  thin  upon  a  pavement  abroad, 
where  thev  suffer  them  to  lie  three  or  four  hours ; 
after  whicn  they  put  them  into  wooden  calks,  aod 
press  them  down  as  closely  as  possible ;  and  cover 
them  intirely  with  sand.  The  very  moment  after 
they  have  taken  out  the  Quantity  which  is  wanted, 
they  stop  up  the  casks,  lest  the  leaves  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air ;  by  which  method  they  are  en- 
abled to  keep  them  both  fresh  and  tender  during 
the  whole  winter.  It  is  customary  for  the  peasants 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  to  bury  them  in  a  pit,  and 
to  cover  them  with  straw,  upon  which  they  lay  ei- 
ther clay  or  sand;  and  both  are  equally  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose.  But  there  is  a  practice  in 
the  Veronese,  which  is  deserving  of  particular  no- 
tice. The  husbandmen  sink  a  very  broad  deep  pit, 
and  fill  half  of  it  with  leaves;  then  they  throw 
over  them  bunches  of  unripe  grapes,  about  two 
feet  thick :  after  which  thev  put  a  layer  of  leaves 
of  the  same  thickness ;  and  then  another  layer  of 
grapes  alternately,  till  ihe  pit  is  quite  full,  when 
they  carefully  protect  it  from  the  air.  This  not 
only  prevents  the  leaves  from  heating,  but  im- 
pregnates them  with  a  kind  of  spirit,  which  pro- 
duces extraordinary  effects ;  for  the  horned  cattle 
eat  them  with  a  greediness  which  can  hardly  be 
conceived ;  and  the  sheep  are  as  eager  to  devour 


*  Fraidnus  Florifera  botiyoides.    Moris. 

t  FraxiDus  Ornas  Lino.  Sp.  plant.  The  common 
name  in  Italy  is  Orno,  or  Orneflo. 

I  Virgil  has  characterized  the  Omi  with  his  usual 
proprie^ : 

Steriles  saxosia  montibus  Omi. — C^eorg. 

§  Acre  majiis  folio  rotundiore  minus  laciniato.  The 
vulgar  name  is  Oppio. 
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them,  as  when  they  are  firet  turned  ioto  clover  in 
KngfBud.  Upon  the  whole,  it  ia  certain,  that 
there  is  no  dry  Ibod  in  Italy,  of  which  both  hom- 
ed cattle  and  sheep  are  eo  fond,  as  leaves  well 
preserved;  insomuch,  that  they  fatten  very  quick- 
ly, when  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  spared  for 
tneoi*  In  the  good  dairy  farms  in  the  Milanese, 
the  cows  are  led  with  hay  in  the  winter,  and  are 
rarely  suffered  to  touch  any  leaves,  unless  hay  is 
extremely  dear ;  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy  little 
legard  is  paid  to  the  taste  of  the  milk.  , 

That  the  custom,  which  I  have  described,  ob- 
tained among  the  ancient  Romans,  appears  firom 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  best  authors. 
Cato  the  elder,  recommends  autumn  as  the  proper 
season  for  gathering  leaves;  and  directs  the  farm- 
ers to  keep  them  as  fresh  as  possible  for  their 
ahecp^.  Virgil  has  frequent  allusion  to  this  kind 
of /odder;  and  gives  us  undoubted  reason  to  think, 
that  the  roan  who  gathered  the  leaves  was  called 
by  the  name  ofjimulator^ : 
Hinc  alta  sab  nipe  canet  frondalor  ad  aaru. 

Ed.  i.  V,  57. 
Horace  takes  it  for  granted,  that  his  bailiff  will 
feed  his  oxen  with  leaves,  as  soon  as  they  are  un- 
yoked ;  an  unerring  proof,  that  the  practice  was 
very  general .{ 

. et  tamen  arges 

Jampridem  dod  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  bovemque 
Disjunctmn  curas,  et  stnctu  frondibus  exples. 

Ep^  i.  xiv.  V.  27. 
But  oi  all  the  ancient  writers.  Columella  is  the 
most  exa^t  upon  this  head ;  for  he  has  scarce  omit- 
ted any  thing  that  may  serve  to  determine  the 
quality  and  value  of  this  kind  of  food ;  and,  what 
is  worthy  of  remark,  he  has  enabled  us  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  goodness  of  of  it ;  for  it  appears 
that  twenty  pecks  of  dried  leaves  were  esteemed 
equal,  in  point  of  substance,  to  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  hay.§ 

*  See  chap  vi.  and  xxxi.  De  Re  Rustica. 

t  The  coBiineotatorB  are  strangely  embarrassed 
about  the  meaning  of  tbe  vrordjrondator;  but  that  it 
signifies  the  person  who  strips  tbe  leaves  from  the  trees, 
is  clear  firom  a  passage  in  Pliny,  J.  xzxviii.  §.  74. 
"Unos^ofufotor  qoatuor  froodarias  fiscinas  compiere  in 
die  jostum  habet" 

}  Several  commentators  observe  a  profound  silenc; 
with  respect  to  the  signification  of  8trkii$,  Lambio 
interprets  it  stringendo  succisis,  which  conveys  no 
meaning.  Cruquios  says,  "districtis,  hoc  est,  diligen- 
ter  pascis,  ne  aesit  agris  colendis,  strigosior  factus.** 
This  seems  to  be  equally  nnintelli^ble.  StrieU^ 
frmdet  are  doubtless  leaves  gathered  for  fodder.  Vir- 
gil Qses  tbe  same  expression  where  he  represents  tbe 
shepherd  pointing  to  a  grove  or  copse,  in  which  it 
was  Qsoal  for  tbe  nusbandmeD  to  stnp  off  the  leaves ; 

■his,  ubi  densas 


Agricolc  dringuni  frondes- 


Ed.  ix.  eo. 


Sboold  any  further  doubt  remain  about  the  meaning  of 
ftridist  it  is  removed  by  Columella,  who  sajrs,  "  pos- 
tiot  etiam  et  folio  ficulnea  apte  dari»  si  sit  eorum 
copia,  aut  sinngare  arbores  expediat.'*    L  m,  e-  S, 

^  Si  i^rano  abstinemus,  frondis  arids  corbis  pabulato- 
ria  modiorum  viginti  safficit,  vel  foeni  pondo  triginta.  L. 
ri.  c.  8.  The  Roman  modius  was  rather  more  than  our 
peck ;  and  the  Roman  pound  differed  a  little  from  ours ; 
hat  the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  Dot 
woith  while  to  attend  to  niceties,  when  the  design  is 
only  to  convey  a  general  idea. 
Vol..  VII— 35- 


This  branch  of  rural  osconomics  has  been  adop- 
ted in  France  from  very  eariy  times.  Be  Serres, 
who  wrote  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
speaks  of  it  as  an  established  custom;  and  af^ 
firms,  that  oxen  did  not  prefer  oats  to  leaves ;  *  but 
instead  of  recommending  the  common  method  of 
gathering  them,  he  advises  the  peasants  to  lop,  in 
autumn,  the  bougrhs  of  such  trees  as  are  intended 
for  fiiel ;  and  to  Keep  them  in  a  very  dr/ place; 
so  that  the  cattle  might  eat  the  lender  twigs,  as 
well  as  the  leaves ;  f  but  there  is  no  ground  to 
imagine,  that  the  advice  of  De  Serres  has  been 
much  followed.  It  is  usual,  at  present,  either  to 
gather  the  leaves  when  they  are  upon  the  point 
of  falling,  or  immediately  aAer  they  are  fallen ; 
and  to  preserve  thetn  as  dry  as  possible  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  flock  in  the  winter.}  The 
management  of  them  seems  to  be  best  understood 
in  some  parts  of  Franche  Comptd  and  Auveigne. 
Whenever  there  is  a  very  scorching  summer,  or 
an  inconsiderable  crop  of  hay,  the  peasants  never 
fail  to  make  an  ample  provision  ol  leaves,  which 
they  keep  in  a  barn,  and  frequently  cover  with 
straw,  that  they  roisht  not  be  exposed  to  the  least 
moisture;  but  thev  do  not  sather  them  indifferent- 
ly from  almost  all  sorts  of  trees,  afier  the  manner^ 
of  the  Italians,  but  confine  themselves  chiefly  to 
the  beech,  and  to  others  of  the  same  nature,  whose 
leaves  are  not  of  a  spongy  quality. 

We  can  trace  this  mcnle  of  husbandry  in  Eng- 
land as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
Fitzhcrbert,  who  was  judge  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  father  of  English  agriculture,  ad- 
vises the  owners  of  underwoods  to  cut  down  no 
more  at  a  time,  Uian  what  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
port cattle  for  two  days,  being  allowed  to  browze 
the  tops,  as  well  as  the  leaves.§  This  is  partly 
upon  the  same  principle  recommended  by  De  Ser- 
res. Many  of  the  succeeding  writers  copied  ser- 
vilely after  Fitzherbert,  without  adding  any  re- 
marks upon  this  head  ;  however,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Evelyn,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  se- 
cond, it  was  cuatomary  to  feed  the  cattle  with  the 
leaves  of  elms  in  some  parts  of  Herefordshire  ;|| 
and  an  author  of  unquestionable  credit  asserts,  that 
these  leaves  gathered  in  August,  and  preserved 
with  due  care,  will  prove  a  great  relief  to  cattle  in 
winter  when  hay  and  fodder  are  deal' ;  and  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  they  will  eat  them 
m  preference  to  oats,  and  thrive  exceed! ngly.H 
Whether  this  is  practiced  at  this  day  in  Hereford- 
shire, or  in  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  take 
upon  rne  to  say:  and  whether  it  would  be  of  gene- 
ral advantage  to  a  country,  where  the  price  of 
labor  is  high,  and  where  artificial  grasses  are  car- 
ried to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  I  shall  4eave 
to  others  to  determine. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  observing, 
that  it  is  much  to  he  regretted,  that,  our  voyage- 
writers  are  not  a  little  more  conversant  in  agricul- 
ture and  natural  history;  not  only  as  it  would  prevent 

^De  Serres  Theatre  d*  Agriult.  ed.  Genev.  p.  260. 
t  Ibid.  p.  714. 

I  Da  Hamel,  Siemens  d*  Agricnlt.  vol.  1762.  p.  161. 
§  Ancient  Tracts  on  the  management  of  Landed^ 

Property,  8vo.  1767. 

II  Evelyn's  Silva,  ed.  1776,  p.  188. 

fSee  Lisle 's  Husbandry,  ed.  1767,  vol.  1.  p.  298. 
Ellis  says,  that  ivy  gathered  in  the  spring  for  ewesin^ 
creases  the  milk,  and  that  sheep  love  it  exceedingly. 
See  his  Husbandry  8vo.  1772,  vol.  f .  p.  Id0» 
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theiD  from  failing  in^o  mistakes,  which  are  a  dis- 
credit to  themselves,  but  as  it  might  render  the  re- 
marks, which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  making:, 
more  curious  and  interesting  to  the  public.    Mr. 
Addison,  speaking  of  the  country  between  Ver- 
ona and  Padua,  informs  us,  that  '*  tlie  fields  are 
planted  thick  with  rows  of  mulberries  which  fur- 
nish food  for  great  quantities  of  silk- worms  with 
their  leaves ;  and  that  the  trees  themselves  serve 
as  80  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all 
along  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree."*    One  can- 
not account  for  so  extraordinary  an  assertion,  with- 
out supposing,  either  that  be  transcribed  it  from 
others ;  or  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trees,  in  passing  through   that  country 
in  the  midst  of  wmter.    There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  vines  are  supported  b^  mulberries  in  several 
parts  of  Italy ;  especially  m  the  state  of  Genoa, 
and  in  the  Milanese ;  but  these  are  straggling 
trees,  and  applied  to  that  use,  merely  because 
they  were  found  upon  the  spot,  and  other  forest- 
trees  had  fsuled  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  may  be  salely 
affirmed,  that  there  was  never  a  single  plantation 
of  mulberries  trained  in  Italy  regularly  for  this 
purpose.    I  have  been  asured  by  men  of  conside- 
rable age  and  experience,  that  the  vines  in  the 
territories  of  Venice  have  been  always  supported 
by  the  elm,  poplar,  ash,  or  maple,  as  they  are  ac- 
tually at  this  day  ;  the  practice  of  which  was  un- 
doubtedlv  dictated  by  good  sense ;  for,  as  the  vines 
put  out  tneir  leaves  in  general  as  early  as  the  muU 
t)errie8,  and  sometimes  sooner,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  take  the  first  crop  of  leaves  from  the  latter, 
without  doing  an  injunr  to  the  former,  whereas  it  is 
not  usual  to  strip  the  forest- trees  above-mentioned 
of  their  leaves,  before  the  vintage  commences ;  so 
that  the  vines  can  receive  little  or  no  damage.  Mr. 
Addison  observes,  in  the  fbllowinfi:  paragraph,  that 
"  between  the  several  ranges  of  vines  there  lie 
fields  of  com,  which,  in  these  warm  countries,  ri- 
pens much  better  among  the  mulberry  shades, 
than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  sun."t    Had  he 
consulted  the  ancient  writers,  for  whom  no  one 
had  ever  a  more  exquisite  relish,  he  would  have 
found  that  they  maintained  the  contrary  opinion ;{ 
and  indeed  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has 
surveyed  Italy  with  the  least  degree  of  attention, 
that,  m  the  best  corn  countries,  the  grain  is  always 
sowed  alone,  and  not  encumbered  with  any  sort 
of  plants.    This  is  the  case  of  the  plains  in  Apulia, 
aod  in  the  marc  of  Ancona :  and  it  likewise  pre- 
vails in  the  Valdichiani,  which  is  properiy  called 
the  ^nary  of  Tuscany,  whether  we  consider 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  or  the  superior  mode  of 
cultivation.    It  is  farther  observable,  that  an  acre 
of  land  destined  only  for  corn,  is  generally  let  for 
as  high  a  price  as  an  acre  of  land  of  the  same 
quality  which  is  planted,  as  well  as  sowed  whh 
com ;  for,  as  the  former  is  not  exhausted  by  trees, 
and  as  the  grain  is  brought  to  more  perfect  matu- 
rity by  the  heat,  the  mcreased  value  of  the  crop  is 
supposed  to  compensate  for  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  the  other  kind  of  culture.    This  is  a 
common  covenant  between  landlords  and  tenants 
in  the  Venetian  state,  of  which  I  have  been  an 
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eye-witness  myself.    I  shall  mention  but  one  more 
particular  with  respect  to  Mr.  Addision,  who  eays, 
that  ^'there  are  at  St.  Remo  many  plantations  o^ 
palm-trees,  tho'  they  do  not  grow  in  other  parts  of 
Italy."*    If  we  understand  nis  words  in  their  lit- 
eral meaning,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  groundless 
surmise;  for  many  palms,  or  4^te  trees,  are  to  be 
found  dispersed  throughout  Italy;  and  some  of  con- 
siderable age  and  size  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Jcingdom  of  Naples ;  but  if  he  means,  which  in- 
deed his  words  seem  to  insinuate,  that  they  grow 
naturally  only  in  the  environs  of  St.  Remo,  be  has 
certainly  been  led  into  an  error ;  for  they  are  not 
natives  of  any  part  of  Italy.    The  only  mdi^- 
nous  palm  in  that  country,  is  what  the  botanists 
call  paXma  humilis,  and  chanutrops  humilis,  which 
seldom  rises  to  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 
It  is  to  be  seen  all  over  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where 
the  peasants  use  it  to  make  ropes,  and  baskets ; 
and  it  is  siill  more  frequent  in  Sicily,  where  the 
lower  people  eat  the  roots,  besides  using  the  leaves 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.    I  observed  it 
in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  roins  of  Se- 
Imus,  which  exhibit  the  remains  of  three  of  the 
most  magnificient  temples  of  antiquity ;  a  circum- 
stance, that  fixes  the  meaning,  and  marks  the 
propriety  of  the  epithet,  with  which  Vii^giJ  has 
distinguished  this  city.f 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  my  aim  is  to  de- 
tract from  Mr.  Addison,  whose  works  have  not 
done  more  honor  to  our  country,  than  to  human 
nature  itself.    Such  blemishes  are  to  be  overlooked 
in  so  accomplished  a  writer ;  but  in  those,  who 
build  their  reputation  entirely  upon  books  of  tra- 
vels, they  are  not  so  easily  pardonable.    It  is  a 
common  remark,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
fresh  discovery  upon  so  beaten  a  track  as  Italy, 
Perhaps  it  may  oe  tme,  as  to  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  which  swell  the  volumes 
of  so  many  authors,  at  the  expense  of  inqui- 
ries more  useful  and  important.   The  "suspendit 
Cicta  vultum  mentemque  tabella"  (to  use  the 
eautifui  expressions  of  Horace)  may  be  pro- 
per to  form  the  taste ;  but  when  that  js  formed, 
the  mind  ouffht  to  employ  itself  in   more  ra- 
tional researches ;  and  the  fine  arts  should  be 
esteemed  but  as  secondary  pursuits.    It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  new  sources  of 
information  have  been  opened  in  the  present  age, 
which,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  prudence 
of  earlier  voyage-writers,  had  been  sufifered  to 
lie  unexplored.    The  most  secret  transactions  of 
families  have  been  pryed  into,  and  reported  as 
clear  and  undoubted  tmths:  the  gallantries  of  the 
first  nobility  have  been  proclaimed  :  the  conver- 
sation of  crowned  heads  has  been  retailed :  and 
the  confidential  communications  of  individuals 
have  been  disclosed,  whose  fortunes,  and  even 
lives  might  be  endangered  by  an  ill-judged  attempt 
to  amuse  the  public.    But  there  is  still  to  be  found 
an  ample  body  of  materials  which  have  scarcely 
been  touched  upon  by  others ;  and  which  may 
possibly  furnish  instruction,  if  not  entertainment. 
Such  are  a  description  of  several  parts  of  Italy, 
which  lie  out  of  the  general  tour  of  travellers — 
an  examination  of  (he  state  of  literature — a  view  of 
the  internal  commerce — an  inquiry  into  the  differ- 
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eDt  kinds  of  caltivation— and  a  comparison  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  husbandry,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  by  observations  upon  changes 
either  in  the  soil  or  the  climate,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  plants  unknown  to  the  old  Romans.  I 
am  unaoJe  to  judge,  whether  disquisitions  of  this' 
sort  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public ;  but  were  I 
persuaded,  that  they  would  be  not  unfavorably  re- 
ceived, I  would  gladly  concur  in  forwarding  the 
plan  of  my  excellent  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Young ;  and  would  not  confine  myself  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  Italian  agriculture,  but  endeavour  to 
explain  both  the  physical  and  moral  causes  which 
tend,  in  any  degree,  to  facilitate  or  obstruct  it. 

J.S. 


BMPLOTHENT  OF  MINBRAL  TAR,  OR  PYRO- 
LIGBTBOUS  LIQUOR,  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  WALLS  OF  MASONRY  OR  OF  HUD. 

When  the  wails  are  thoroughly  dry,  towards 
the  end  of  summer  (having  previously  been  either 
newly  built  or  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair), 
thev  are  to  be  coated  pver,  once,  twice,  or  tnrice, 
with  the  tar.  The  last  coat,  immediately  when 
put  on,  may  be  powdered  with  sand ;  and  this, 
when  solidified,  may  be  whitewashed.  In  France, 
earthen  walls,  and  the  'walls  of  court-yards  and 
terraces,  are  treated  in  this  manner  and  so  ren- 
dered of  great  durability.  (Annates  des  Ponts  et 
ChausseeSf  as  quoted  m  the  Frank,  Jour.,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  281.) 


PRESERVING    SPECIMENS   OF    PLANTS,   OR 
ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  GENERALLY. 
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Dr.  Riddell  of  Louisiana  has  found  that  by 
wholly  extracting  the  moisture  from  the  specimens 
to  be  preserved,  which  he  does  by  means  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  and  then  enclosing  them  in  hermet- 
ically sealed  cases,  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light  without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing  their 
color.  By  carefully  surrounding  fresh  specimens 
of  Rdsa  g^Ilica  with  fine  powder  of  quicklime,  in 
a  close  tin  box,  complete  desiccation  was  accom- 
plished in  a  single  day ;  and  the  flowers,  when 
taken  out,  were  found  of  their  natural  shape  and 
color;  but  stiff  and  brittle  from  dryness.  The 
rose,  or  other  flower  or  plant,  insect,  &c.,  so  dried, 
is  next  put  into  a  case  (like  a  wax  flower),  with  a 
pane  of  glass  in  front,  and  the  whole  closed  by 
means  of  putty  so  as  to  perfectly  air-tight.  Spe- 
cimens of  msects,  fungi,  fruits,  &c.,  are  effectual ly 
embalmed  in  this  manner ,  but  the  most  practi- 
cally important  part  of  the  discovery  to  the  botanist 
is,  that  cacti,  and  other  succulents,  may  be  per- 
fectly dried  in  a  (^yr  days,  and  afterwards  deposi- 
ted m  cases  with  glass  fronts,  with  their  form  and 
color  perfectly  preserved.  The  details  at  length 
are  given  in  SiMxman'a  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  330. 


KYANI81N6  WOOD. 


Kyanising  wood  for  plant  labels,  stakes,  and 
various  other  garden  purposes,  has  been  tried  du- 
ring the  last  three  years  by  Mr.  Masters,  at 
Canterbury.    Yarioua  kinds  of  wood  were  sub- 


jected to  the  process,  from  the  Lom hardy  poplar  to 
theoak,and  both  in  a  green  and  seasoned  state;  and 
the  general  result  was,  that  the  process  hardened 
and  rendered  more  durable  the  interior  surface  of 
all  woods,  green  or  seasoned ;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  rendered  the  stakes  and  tallies  more 
brittle,  and  consequently  more  easily  broken  over 
by  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
of  case-hardening  the  outer  surface,  the  Kyanised 
wood  is  rendered  more  durable,  and  exterior  decay 
prevented  or  retarded  ;  though,  of  course,  decay, 
or  dry  rot,  or  wet  rot,  may  go  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood  as  much  as  if  the  outer  surface  bad  never 
been  Kyanised.  In  no  kind  of  wood,  green  or 
seasoned,  does  the  liquid  penetrate  farther  than 
from  an  eighth  to  halt  an  inch.  Mr.  Masters  has 
kindly  promised  us  the  details  of  his  experiments 
on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin  a 
quotation  from  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  in 
the  opinion  expressed  in  which,  our  readers  who 
have  tried,  or  think  of  trying,  the  process,  will 
feel  interested. —  Qmd, 

Kyanising.'-^'^  Ii  is  to  be  hoped  that  we. shall 
have  no  more  tampering  with  dry-rot  doctors  and 
their  nostrums  for  the  preservation  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships.     The  steeping  of  large  logs  of  tim- 
ber m  solutions  of  any  kind  is  perfectly  useless: 
the  solution  penetrates  only  skin  deep,  whereas 
the  real  dry  rot  commences  at  the  centre  where 
the  fibres,  being  the  oldest,  first  give  way,  as  is 
the  case  in  standing  trees.    The  only  plausible 
and  promising  preservative  of  timber  is  the  gas  of 
the  kreosote  procured  from  the  distillation  of  coal 
or  vegetable  tar,  which,  when  driven  ofi*  in  the  ' 
shape  of  gas,  will  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
largest  logs,  and  render  the  wood  almost  as  hard 
as  iron;  so  hard,  indeed,  as  not  easily  to  be  worked. 
It  is  undei^stood  that,  in  Belgium,  they  are  using 
it  as  blocks  for  the  railroads.    The  worti^^ieredo 
navalis'),  as  proved  at  Sheerness,  will  not  touch  it; 
while  pieces  of  the  same  wood,  steeped  in  corros- 
ive sublimate,  sulphureous  acid,  and  other  active 
solutions  were  bore^d  through  and  through.    Let 
our  ships  be  built  of  good  sound  English  oak,  as 
th^  formerly  were,  well  seasoned  under  cover, 
and  led  on  the  stocks  as  long  as  they  conveniently 
can  be  allowed,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  dry 
rot,  or  wet  either.  (Sir  JohnBarrmiPs  Life  of 
Lord  Anson,B8  quoted  in  the  Mech.  Mag.,vol  xxx. 
p.  336.) 


AGRICrLTURAL  PERIODICALS  IK  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

From  thv  Genesee  Farmer. 

Twenty  years  since  there  was  but  a  single  pe- 
riodical in  this  country  devoted  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  ;  and  though  much  talent  and 
ability  was  displayed  by  the  conductor,  it  barely 
existed  through  some  two  or  three  of  lis  first  years. 
This  paper  was  the  *  American  Farmer,'  publish- 
ed by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  at  Baltimore.  In  a 
country  where  ten-twelfths  of  the  inhabitants 
were  farmers—a  country  that  supported  some  5 
or 600  political  pap^Tp — the  propriuty  of  a  single 
agricultural  journal,  was  by  many  considered 
problematical.  The  experiment  succeeded,  how- 
ever, and'  the  utility  of  the  paper  was  so  obvious, 
and  its  benefit  to  the  community  so  great,  that  it 
was  soon  placed  on  a  firm  basis.    Afler  issuing 
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tome  17  or' 18  years  it  was  discontinued,  or  rather 
iftsued  under  a  new  name.  After  the  'American 
Fanner,'  was  established  firmly,  the  'Plough  fioy,' 
was  commenced  at  Albaiiy,  by  S.  Souihwick, 
esq.  and  was  the  means  of  diffusing  much  valuable 
information,  and  exciting  inquiry  and  emulation 
among  farmers.  From  some  cause  the  'Plough 
Boy'  did  not  receive  the  encouragement  such  a 
work  required,  and  after  a  publication  for  a  few 
years  was  finally  discontinued.  Another  journal, 
well  conducted  and  rendering  the  cause  of  agri- 
' culture  much  service,  was  established  in  1828,  at 
New  York,  by  S.  Fleet,  Esq.  which  was  discon- 
tinued only  some  two  years  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  publisher  in  the 
great  fire  of  New  York  in  1836.  This  journal  was 
the  'New  York  Farmer.'  We  have  mentioned 
these  pioneer  journals,  not  only  because  they 
were  the  first,  or  among  the  first  in  time  in  this 
country,  but  because  they  did  much  towards  con- 
vincing agriculturists  that  the  system  of  cultiva- 
ting the  soil  in  this  country  was  miserably  defi- 
cient, that  great  improvements  might  be  made  in 
the  preparation  of  implements,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  manures,  and  in  the  general  order  of  a 
farm  ;  and  none  were  so  perfect  in  the  business  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  being;  instructed.  They  con- 
vinced many  that  agriculture  was  of  itself  one  of 
the  noblest  of  sciences,  that  knowledge  was  essen- 
tial to  its  successful  pursuits,  and  that  no  man  was 
born  a  farmer  any  more  than  a  lawyer,  physician 
pr  divine. 

In  giving  a  catalogue  of  existing  agricultural 
periodicals  m  this  country,  we  shall,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  notice  them  according  to  the  time  they 
have  been  published,  merely  stating  that  the 
number  we  nave  before  us,  admonishes  us  that 
we  must  be  brief  in  our  estimate  of  their  character 
0nd  mefit,  where  time  has  admitted  of  develop- 
ment in  these  respects. 

The  'New  England  Farmer,'  is  the  oldest  of 
our  existing  agricultural  publications.  It  has 
reached  its  seventeenth  volume ;  and  bids  fair  we 
think  to  run  a  long  career  of  usefulness.  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  its  former  able  conductor.  On  his 
death,  it  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  talent- 
ed commissioner  of  agriculture  for  Massachu- 
aetts,  the  Kev.  Henry  Col  man,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage he  enjoys  in  virtue  of  bis  office,  are  made 
subservient  to  the  general  difiusion  of  sound  agri- 
cultural knowledge  through  the  Farmer,  as  well 
as  his  annual  reports.  The  N.  E.  Farmer  is  pub- 
lished in  the  quarto  form,  weekly,  at  92  50  per 
annum. 

The  'Southern  Affriculturist,'  is  the  next  on 
our  list,  the  first  number  of  the  twelfth  volume  be 
ing  now  before  us.  It  is  published  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  editor,  B.  R.  Carroll,  in  monthly  numbers 
of  about  50  pages,  at  05  00  per  annum.  It  is 
well  conducted, l>ut  principally  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  southern  productions,  as  cotton,  rice,  sugari 
9lc.  and  afibrds  many  interesting  examples  of  the 
amount  and  profits  of  slave  labor,  compared  with 
that  of  the  free  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Our  own  paper,  the  'Genesee  Farmer,'  is  next. 
The  Weekly  Farmer  has  reached  the  ninth  vo- 
lume, and  the  Monthly  Farmer  the  fbiirth.  Both 
are  in  the  quarto  form,  the  first  containing  8  and 
the  last  16  pages  each  number.  Weekly^  $2  00, 
Monthly,  50  cents  per  annum.  Of  its  character  and 
mki\M  we  shall  te  excused  from  epeakingy  any 


further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  intended  (or  eireola- 
lion  through  our  wht^  country;  that  we  desi|^  it 
shall  at  least  equal,  in  practical  utility,  any  siaii- 
lair  publication  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  a 
most  rapidly  Increasing  circulation,  convinces  vm 
that  our  exertions  are  not  unappreciated  by  our 
farming  brethren. 

The  'Farmers'  Register,'  published  at  Petem- 
burg,  Va.  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  €4  pages,  at 
85  00  per  annum ;  editor,  £dmund  Ruffin.  The 
Register  stands  deservedly  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  agricultural  papers.  The  industiy  of 
the  editior,  his  sound  practical  views,  his  acquaiD- 
tance  with  the  principles  that  govern  vegetation, 
as  developed  in  his  valuable  ^Essay  on  Lime'  as  a 
manure,  and  his  freedom  of  all  cant  and  hnmbog, 
have  united  to  give  the  Register  a  deservedly  high 
character,  which  we  trust  it  will  long  sustain. 
Such  periodicals,  while  the^  contribute  to  the 
knowledge,  elevate  the  profession  of  the  farmer, 
and  do  much  towards  placing  him  in  the  command- 
ing position  to  which  the  paramount  utility  of  his 
avocation  entitles  him.  The  Register  has  reached 
its  seventh  volume. 

The  'Maine  Farmer,'  is  a  valuable  ioamaly 
published  at  Winthrop  in  Maine,  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
weekly,  quarto,  at  $2  00  per  annum.  It  ha«  en- 
tered upon  its  seventh  volume.  In  one  respect  the 
'Maine  Farmer,'  differs  from  any  agricultural  pa- 
per with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  a  legal 
department,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions as  are  apt  to  arise  among  farmeiv,  and 
which  may  be  exceedingly  useful  in  preventing 
expensive  lawsuits  among  neighbors. 

The  'Farmer  and  Gardener,'  of  fialtimore,  edi- 
ted by  E.  P.  Roberts,  is  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  'American  Farmer,'  which  we  have  mention- 
ed as  the  eariiest  agricultural  periodical  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  weekly  quarto,  and  furnish- 
ed at  $2  50  per  annum.  No  paper  in  the  country 
has  done  more  for  the  silk  cause  than  the  Farmer, 
and  few  understand  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings 
than  the  able  editor  of  that  journal.  The  Farmer 
has  also  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  production 
of  improved  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  in  this  way  has 
rendered  essential  aid  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  'Yankee  Farmer,'  Portland^  Maine,  week- 
ly, quarto,  S.  W.  Cole,  editor,  now  in  its  the  fiAh 
volume,  92  a  year. 

The  'Ohio  Farmer,'  S.  Medary,  editor,  is  the 
name  of  a  quarto  semi-monthly  journal,  published 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  SI  00  per  annum.  It  has:, 
like  the  preceding,  reached  the  fiflh  volume.  This 
journal  has  given  many  valuable  original  papers 
on  subjects  connected  with  farming  and  horticul- 
ture, and  has  evidently  exerted  a  most  favorable 
influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the  vicinity. 

The  'fdagazine  of  Horticulture  and  Botany,'  is 
a  Boston  monthly  publication,  edited  b^  C.  M. 
Hovey,  of  which  the  object  is  sufiicientJy  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  is  eminently  useful  to  the  florist  and 
gardener,  and  contains  engravings  occasionally  of 
rare  and  curious  plants.  The  terms  are  93  00  per 
annum ;  40  pageuB  in  a  number. 

The  'Albany  Cultivator,'  conducted  by  Jesse 
Buel,  has  just  entered  upon  its  fiflh  year,  under 
flattering  auspices.  It  is  published  monthly,  16 
pages  quarto,  at  81  00  her  annum.  The  well 
known  talent  and  industry  of  the  editor,  and  bis 
rare  combination  of  scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
Cidge  in  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  have  given 
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the  Cultivator  a  high  character  and  standing 
ainon£[  agricultural  periodicals.  Its  circulation  is 
extensive. 

The  'Franklin  Farmer,'  published  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.j  by  F.  D.  Pettit,  weekly,  quarto,  at  8200  per 
annum,  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  ably  con- 
ducted journals  west  of  the  Ailegatiy  mountains. 
In  every  thing  relating  to  the  improvement  of  cat- 
tle and  swine,  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  on  the  gene- 
ral topics  of  agriculture  it  has  done  much  to  in- 
troduce a  more  scientific  and  rational  system  into 
that  state.     It  is  now  in  lis  second  volume. 

The  *Farmer'sCabinet,Ms  published  monthly  at 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  Libby,in  numbers  of  32  pages 
octavOf  at  81  00  per  annum.  It  is  an  excellent 
work,  has  an  able  corps  of  contributors,  and  a  good 
circulation.  A  part  of  Pennsylvania  furnishes 
Boroe  of  the  best  specimens  of  farming  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  diffusion  of  sucn  works 
as  the  Cabinet  among  an  industrious  population 
will  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  such  examples. 

The  'Indiana  Farmer,'  is  published  weekly  at 
Indianapolis,  at  82  50  per  annum,  quarto,  by  Os- 
bom  &  Willets;  and  though  not  exclusively  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  has  exerted  a  favorable  mflu- 
ence  on  the  /arming  community  of  that  flourishing 
state. 

The  Tennessee  Farmer,'  Jonesbaro,'  16  pages 
octavo,  monthly,  at  81  per  annum,  J.  F.  Deader- 
ick,  editor.  This  is  the  first  agricultural  paper 
issued  in  Tennessee^  and  is  now  in  its  third  vo- 
lume. 

The  'Rural  Repository,'  is  a  monthly  reprint  of 
agricultural  works  of  standard  merit,  (^ ^entire, 
compiled,  abridged  and  original.'')  It  is  publish- 
ed at  New  York,  40  larce  octavo  pages  monthly, 
by  S.  Fleer,  former  editor  of  the  'New  York 
Farmer.'  The  talents  of  the  editor,  and  the  ample 
field  before  him  for  selection,  gives  the  promise  of 
an  excellent  work ;  and  the  numbers  already  be- 
fore the  public,  (the  second  volume  is  entered 
upon)  show  that  any  reasonable  expectations  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

The  'Silk  Culturist,'  the  first  and  a  very  valua- 
ble publication  on  that  subject, — loas  published  at 
Hartford,  (Conn.)  for  three  years — and  webeUeve 
it  ia  still  continued  at  Wetherfield,  though  we 
have  not  seen  it  for  the  last  year. 

The  'Practical  Farmer,'  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  a 
monthly  quarto  of  8  pages,  at  81  a  year. 

'American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga- 
zine.' This  magazine  has  entered  on  its  tenth 
volume,  and  has  been  transferred  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York,  and  is  now  under  the  supervision 
of  T.  O.  Porter,  Esq.  of  the  'Spirit  of  the  Times ;' 
monthly  octavo,  8^  a  year. 

None  of  the  following  publications  have  com- 
pleted their  first  volume  and  many  of  them  have 
but  just  appeared.  To  express  a  definite  opinon 
respecting  such,  would  in  most  cases  be  a  prema- 
ture act ;  but  sonvB  of  ihem  come  forward  under 
tuch  auspices  ar  to  lead  to  high  expectations 
from  their  circulation  among  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

The  'Miami  Farmer,'  quarto,  semi-monthly, 
81  00  per  ahnum,  published  by  W.  Appleton, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  No.  2,  vol.  I. 

'Southern  Cultivator,'  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
large  quarto,  semi-monthly,  8^  00  per  annum, 
Oavid  Clayton  publisher.    A  respectable  paper 


we  think,  and  devoted  to  agricultore  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences.    Vol.  1.  No.  ?• 

'Western  Farmer,'  Franklin^  Tennessee,  month- 
ly, quarto,  (4  pages)  F.  Moore,  editor,  81  00  per 
annum,     vol.  1.  No.  7.  ^ 

The  'Cumberiand  Farmer,'  Gai'iatin,  Teon., 
monthly  at  81  a  year.  Vol*  I,  No.  6.  J.  Ar 
Browning  &  Co.  publishers. 

'Farmers'  Monthly  Visitor,'  Conoord>.  BLcjf-w. 
Hampshire,  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  editor,  quarto,  16 
pagesj  well  ^ot  up,  and  published  at  75  cents  per 
annum.  This  monthly  paper  we  are  led  to  believe 
is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  agricultural 
periodicals ;  and  we  think  it  speaks  well  for  the 
cause  of  the  farmer,  when  men  who  have  attained 
to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  are  willing  to  devote  their  talents  and  the 
information  they  must  have  acquired,  to  the  dif- 
fusion of*  agricultural  knowied^.  Gov.  Hill'0 
'  Monthly  Visitor'  we  predict,  will  be  a  welcome 
guest  with  thousands  of  our  farmers. 

'Wisconsin  Culturist,'  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
territory,  semi-monthly,  quarto,  81  00  per  annum. 
W.  P.  Proudfit,  editor. 

The  'National  Silk  Worm,'  quarto,  (4  pages) 
Philadelphia,  price  81  00.  Thomas  C.  Clark, 
editor. 

'Cheshire  Farmer,'  Keene,  New  Hampsbiie, 
quarto,  monthly,  50  cents  annually,  B,  Cooke,  edi- 
tor.   A  ^od  little  paper  and  worthy  of  patronage. 

'Michigan  Agriculturist,'  Detroit,  H.  H.  Snell- 
ing,  editor,  quarto,  weekly,  price  8^  00  per  an- 
num. It  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  should  receive 
an  ample  support  from  the  farmers  of  that  young 
but  flourishing  state. 

The  'Maine  Cultivator,'  4  pages  quarto,  Hallo- 
well,  W.  A.  Drew,  editor,  81  a  year.  It  is  edited 
with  much  ability,  and  the  only  drawback  with 
which  we  hail  its  appearance,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Maine  already  possesses  two  ex- 
cellent agricultural  papers,  and  we  fear  that  there 
is  not  room  for  a  third. 

The  'Farmer's  Advocate,'  Jamestown,  North 
Carolina,  ociavo,  16  pages,  semi-monthly,  81  ^ 
per  annum,  John  Sherwood,  editor.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood deserves  credit  for  getting  up  nn  agricultural 
paper  In  that  section  of  tne  United  States,  and  the 
mfbrroation  his  work  difiuses  will  not  be  without 
its  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  state. 

'Boston  Cultivator,'  fioston;  vol.  1,  No.  15; 
weekly,  folio,  82  00  per  annum,  Wm.  Buckmin- 
ster,  editor.  This  we  doubt  not  will  be  a  valuable* 
paper,  though  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  par- 
ticular necessity  for  another  agricultural  paper  in 
that  city,  where  the  ground  has  been  so  long  and 
ably  occupied  by  the  'Sew  England  Farmer.' 
The  numbers  already  issued  evince  agricultural 
skill,  and  a  proper  spirit  of  enterprise.  There  is 
a  little  leaning,  nowever,  to  the  belligerent,  which 
should,  we  think,  be  eschewed,  as  out  of  place  in 
such  a  journal. 

The  ^American  Silk  Grower,'  octavo,  (16  pages) 
Burlin^on,  N.  J.,  Cheney  &  Brothers,  editors, 
monthly,  81  00.  This  is  one  of  the  best  publica- 
tions devoted  to  the  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States ;  embracing  a  great  variety  of  practical  ar- 
ticles, the  result  of  experience  in  this  country.  It 
is  got  up  also  in  very  good  style,  and  must  be  use- 
ful 10  all  who  are  entering  upon  the  culture  of  silk. 

'Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society,'  Balti- 
more, monthly,  40  pages  octavo,  8^  00  per  an- 
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nuro,  J.  S.  SkiDiier,  editor.  This  is  a  work  of 
authority,  publiehed  under  the  direction  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  American  Silk  Society,  and  well 
edited,  if  the  thnt  numbers  issued  may  serve  as  a 
specimeo.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk 
culCore  must^fiueceed  in  this  country,  but  whether 
societies  will  advance  it  more  eflfectually  than  indi- 
vidual enterprise  remains  to  be  seen.  Such  publi- 
catiaos  caaaot,  however,  be  otherwise  than  useful, 
as  directinn^  labor  into  proper  channels,  and  thus 
prevoBtiog  mistakes  and  disappointment  in  the 
outset. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  our  agricultural 
periodicals,  and  if  we  have  omitted  any,  will  en- 
deavor to  give  them  a  place  another  time.    The 
list  amounts  to  32,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  are  still  in  their  first  year.    There  are  pro- 
baUv  1,500,000  families  in  the  United  States  that 
are  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  that  each  of  these 
should  take  a  paper  designed  to  support  their  in- 
terests cannot  well  be  denied.    There  would  seem 
then  to  be  room  for  as  many,  or  even  more  papers 
such  as  we  have  noticed,  than  are  now  issued ;  but 
that  even  all  these  can  succeed,  is  to  say  the  least, 
problematical.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  all 
the  above  papers  circulate  more  than  100,000  co- 
pies, and  of  these  three-fourths  of  the  whole  are 
issued  by  some  five  or  six  of  the  journals.    A  pa- 
per devoted  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts  or  sciences, 
or  even  to  literature,  occupies  very  different  ground 
from  a  political  journal ;  and  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that,  because  every  county  supports  one  or 
two  of  the  latter,  that  the  same  will  be  done  by 
the  former.    To  render  the  first  what  they  should 
be,  requires  the  combined  labors  and  observations 
of  a  large  circle  of  individuals ;  men  of  scientific 
resources,  and  men  of  practical  skill ;  acquainted 
with  the  modes  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  ma- 
nipulation, as  well  as  the  theories  on  which  their 
business  js  based ;  and  their  labors  and  efforts  di- 
rected to  produce  a  common  result.    To  multiply 
journals  of  any  kind  beyond  the  means  of  ade- 
quate remuneration,  is  to  lessen  the  incentives  to 
emulation  and  excellence ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  if  in  some  cases  of  newly  established 
journals,  the  material  furnished  them  had  been 
poured  into  some  of  the  already  existing  channels 
of  communication  whh  the  farming  community, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  both.    While  we  cor- 
dially welcome  every  new  laborer  to  the  agricultu- 
ral neld,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  in  order  to 
make  an  agricultural  journal  useful,  difHcuIties  and 
labors  of  which  the  uninitiated  are  incompetent  to 
judge,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  encountered,  be- 
fore the  success,  which  we  trust  is  in  store  for 
them,  wilt  be  effectually  secured. 


perhaps,  may  be  denied,  and  much  said  about 
ffood  mares,  blood,  form,  &c.  &c.  Look  at  the 
facts. 

1  sent  two  mares  to  this  famed  Leviathan ;  they 
were  good  mares — mares  raised  in  Tennessee  and 
priced  at  8800  each,  and  this  hiffh  price  said  to 
be  low,  when  the  blood,  size,  and  form  possessed 
by  them,  were  considered.  The  travelling  ex- 
penses there,  and  back,  were  $75  each ;  for  the 
season,  and  their  keep  whilst  with  him,  I  paid 
about  82B0,  besides  the  worth  of  a  boy  six 
months,  who  staid  with  them.  I  got  two  colts ; 
one  died  at  a  few  days  old — ^the  other  is  now  4 
years  old  this  spring,  and  worth  perhaps  8100 ! 

This  is  meant  as  much  for  every  other  high 
priced  stallion  as  for  Leviathan ;  for  the  thing  is 
general.  The  expense,  in  my  opinion,  ovemina 
the  chances  of  profit.  You  gentlemen  who  pub- 
lish sporting  periodicals,  are  furnished  with  the 
sales  of  liigh  priced  nags,  but  hear  nothing  of  the 
hundreds  of  failures,  in  the  attempts  to  raise  blood 
stock.  Let  some  one  competent,  take  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  thousand  mares,  of  unexceptionable 
pedigree  and  good  form,  put  to  high  priced  stal- 
lions, and  report  correctly  the  proportion  of  profit 
and  loss  thereby  accruing,  and  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion it  will  put  another  race  upon  the  matter.  It 
is  too  much  of  a  lottery  business ;  and  tickets  or 
chances  cost  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  blanks. 

I  love  iho  blooded  horse — am  intensely  fond  of 
the  sports  of  the  turf,  and  no  man  would  be 
more  willing  to  see  owners  of  stallions  well  pa- 
tronized and  well  paid,  than  myself;  but  whilst 
we  pay  them  liberally,  let  us  not  encourage  them 
to  impose  on  breeders,  from  whom  their  support  is 
derived. 

These  crude  reflections  I  wish  some  one  more 
capable  than  myself  to  enlarge  upon,  and  throw 
just  as  much  lighten  the  subject,  as  will  let  breed- 
ers (generally  see  and  appreciate  the  chances  of 
gettm^  a  81000  or  8^00  colt,  with  the  chances 
also  of  breeding  one  that  will  never  repay  ex- 
penses. D.  M.  '6. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SALE  OF 

TLB. 


HEREFORD    CAT- 


COST     OF      BREEDING     HORSES 

STOCK. 


OF     RACING 


[Extract  from  the  Tiirf  Bi>gigt«r.] 

The  prices  at  which  stallions  cover  are  too  high 
—out  of  all  proportion  to  the  chances  of  profit. 
A  breeder  will  inevitably  incur  an  expense  of  8225 
to  send  a  mare  from  here  (Green  county,  Ala.)  to 
Leviathan,  let  her  stay  through  the  whole  season, 
and  get  her  home.    And  ii  is  very  possible  that 


the  cQlt  he  gets,  if  he  gets  one  at  all,  will  not  be 

worth  that  money  when  3  years  old.    Now  this,  |  siderable  length  of  time  previous  to  the  last  twent^r 


From  the  British  Farmen'  Magazine. 

Sir — I  was  formerly  an  occasional  contributor  to 
your  periodical,  and  was  at  all  times  a  well-wisher 
to  its  success.  Being  now  resident  in  Hereford- 
shire, I  am  afforded  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  fine  breed  of  cattle  the  county  is  celebrated  for; 
and  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  been  present  at 
a  sale  which  I  think  you  will  have  a  satisfaction  in 
recording  in  your  pages,  as  it  has  not  been  equalled 
in  the  prices  produced  since  the  celebrated  one  of 
the  Miss  Tompkins'  in  1818,  at  which  a  bull  and 
cow  nearly  reached  £900. 

The  slock  of  cattle  just  sold  was  the  property  of 
J.  D.  Kedward,  esq.,  of  Westhide,  who  has  not 
been  many  years  a  breeder,  and  is  now  giving  up 
farming,  but  having  made  Judicious  selections,  has 
raised  a  herd  which  has  gamed  extensive  notoriety. 
Their  distinguishing  characteristics  are  capacious 
frames,  deep  flesh,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten } 
their  color  red,  with  white  faces,  which  was  the 
most  prevailing  color  of  the  county  breed  for  a  coi^ 
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years,  nnce  which  spotted  faces  have  been  most 
■sought  after,  chieBy,  perhaps,  from  their  having 
been  predominant  in  the  stock  of  that  eminent  im- 
prover of  the  HereRird  breed,  the  late  Mr.  fienja- 
min  Tomkins.  There  has,  however,  lately  been 
propagated  a  notion,  that  the  largest  frames  ac- 
company the  former  color,  and  it  has  consequently 
become  more  in  vogue  again.  How  far  such  a 
notion  is  well  founded,  the  production  of  the  most 
valuable  oxen  will  best  determine. 

Mr.  Ked ward's  herd  (the  whole  of  which  were 
sold  in  the  most  reserved  and  honorable  manner) 
amounted  to  74  head,  which  averaged — including 
21  young  calves  which  were  sold  separately  from 
the  cows-^about  £26 ;  the  cows  and  heifers  ave- 
raging a  little  more  than  £80.  Three  cows,  with 
calves,  averaged  £80,  and  a  bull  calf,  ten  months 
old,  £80.  The  company  was  very  numerous  and 
respectable,  and  the  arrangement  admirable.  The 
principal  part  of  the  stock  was  bought,  too,  by 
county  men.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

£.  F.  Wellbs. 

Berrfordy  Fdmiory  10,  1839. 


BXT&ACTS     FROM      THE      PROCEEDINGS      OF 
"CHUCKATUCK   AGRICULTURAL  CLUB." 

Comaunicated  for  the  Farmen*  Regiater. 

In  pursuance  of  adjournment  the  "  club  "  met 
on  Wednesday  9th  day  of  Januarv,  A.  D.  1839,. 
at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  ChuckatucK,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M. 

Dr.  Grawlev  Finney,  the  president,  took  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Day,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  corres- 
pond with  breeders  of  improved  stock,  &c.,  and 
reported  that  the  committee  had  discharged  that 
duty  and  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  Caleb 
N.  Bement,  esq.  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
the  subject,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  Harrell,  ofiered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions. 

Believing  that  competition  in  agricultural,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  is  highlv  con- 
ducive to  both  improvement  and  profit,  and  with 
the  view  to  the  attainment,  of  those  two  valuable 
objects — 

1st.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  as  conveniently  can,  will  se- 
lect from  their  beat  lands  any  number  of  acres, 
from  one  to  ten,  and  cultivate  the  same  the  pre- 
sent year  in  com,  each  party,  to  select  his  own 
kind  of  seed,  and  to  manure  and  cultivate  his  land 
in  any  mode  that  he  may  think  best,  so  as  to  make 
the  largest  crop,  that  the  land  cultivated  may  be 
capable  of  producing ;  each  crop,  when  ripe,  to  be 
accurately  measured;  and  the  quantity  made,  kind 
of  seed  used,  and  the  particular  mode  and  manner 
of  manuring  and  cultivating,  and  the  expense  of 
the  manure,  all  reported  to  the  regular  meeting  of 
this  society,  in  November  next.- 

2nd.  Meaohed,  That  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
difference  between  the  production  of  our  richest 
lands  when  highly  manured  and  cultivated,  and 
our  poorest  when  similarly  manured  and  culti- 
vated— each  member  of  this  society  who  shall 
enter  the  lists  of  competition  under  the  above  re- 
solution, will  also  take  a  like  qpmber  of  acres  of 
his  poorest  land  and  manure  and  cultivate  the 


same  In  like  manner  as  the  first,  and  make  a  like 
report  to  this  society,  at  rts  regular  meeting  in 
November  next. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the  member? 
of  this  society  as  conveniently  can,  will  cultivate 
the  present  year,  any  number  of  acres  of  land 
(but  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre)  in  ruta 
baga  turnips — the  land  to  be  manured  and  pre- 
pared, and  the  seed  to  be  sown  either  broadcast 
or  in  drills,  at  the  option  of  each  party — the  crop 
when  ripe  to  be  judged  or  measured,  and  the 
quantity  made,  mode  and  manner  of  cultivation, 
and  manuring  all  reported  to  this  society^  at  iw 
meeting  in  November  next. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  suc- 
cessively adopted  by  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.-2 it  was  resolved,  That 

it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  society,  that  industry,  en- 
terprise and  skill,  are  eminently  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  ^reat  success  in  almost  every  un- 
dertaking in  life— and  particularly  in  the  great 
business  of  agriculture— on  the  prosperity  of 
which  mainly  depends  the  success  oi  almost  every 
other  occupation.    Therefore, 

Resolved  further,  that  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety will  give  increased  attention  and  diligence  to 
the  improvement  of  their  lands  and  stock,  the  de- 
velopements  of  science,  and  to  any  and  every  thing 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  advance  their  inter- 
est in  a  pecuniar}',  moral  and  social  point  of  view. 

Mr. offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  forthvyiih  to  memorialize 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  to  ask  such  aid  and  assistance  in 
behalf  of  the  same,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  as- 
sembly may  seem  just  and  due  to  the  great  and 
paramount  (though  neglected)  interest  of  the  state. 
This  resolutoin  was  unanimously  adopted;  and 
Doct  John  French,  John  Crocker,  John  C. 
Crump,  Dr.  Crawley  Finney,  and  Robert  Law- 
rence, esqs.,  appointed  the  committee  to  carry  the 
same  into  immediate  execution. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned — 

On  Thureday,  the  1  Ith  day  of  March,  its  regu- 
lar day,  the  club  met  again  and  fixed  on  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  /or  the  present  year,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  regular  meeting  in  November 
next,  to  wit:  For  the  best  crop  in  the  aggregate, 
twenty  dollars ;  lor  the  best  pen  of  hogs  to  be 
raised  the  present  year,  ten  dollars ;  the  best  milch 
cow  and  calf,  five  dollars ;  the  best  yoke  of  oxen, 
five  dollars  ;  and  ibr  the  cheapest  and  best  con- 
structed manure  cart,  five  dollars. 

Crawley  Finney,  PresH. 
JoRHiTA  IM.  Harrell,  Sec^y, 

May  4th,  1839. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LEGISLATrRE. 

Your  memorialists  have  been  charged  with  the 
duty  by  the  "Chuckaiuck  Agricultural  Club"  of 
Nansemond  county,  of  presenting  to  your  hono- 
rable, body  a  petition,  soliciting  your  attention  to 
the  great  and  paramount  interest  of  agriculture. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  your  memorialists 
beg  leave  to  express  a  decided  conviction  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  that 
speedy  and  efficient  measures  be  adopted  to  elicit 
and  encourage  efforts  to  improve  and  fertilize  the 
soil  of  the  state.    In  the  judgment  of  your  memo- 
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rialistB  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  astonishment, 
that  whilst  nearly  every  other  interest  of  the  state 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  fi*equent  and  ex- 
citing diecussion,  of  bold  and  energetic  legislative 
enactments,  and  of  lar^  expenditures  of  the  com- 
mon treasure,  it  has  hitherto  been  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  attract  to  agriculture,  the  great  source 
of  wealth  and  power  to  all  communities,  that  at- 
tention which  could  induce  the  legislature  to  pass 
any  laws,  or  to  appropriate  any  money,  having 
essentially  and  directly  in  view  the  advancement 
of  its  interest.  Your  memorialists  cannot  under- 
stand the  advantage  or  propriety  of  intersecting 
an  impoverished  and  steril  country  with  canals 
and  rail-roads,  nor  can  they  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  aiming  to  draw  to  the  bosom  of  the  common- 
wealth the  abundant  productions  of  distant,  and 
•as  yet,  virgin  soils,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  ag- 
*  •ricultural  resources.  The  soil  of  Virginia,  once 
Tich  and  bounteous  in  its  productions,  t£iouffh  now 
fearfully  deteriorated,  is  capable,  in  the  judgment 
of  your  memorialists,  of  rapid  and  proOtable  reno- 
vation. 

To  the  minds  of  your  memorialists  all  the  motives 
arising  from  patriotism,  love  and  veneration  for 
native  soil,  and  of  interest,  urge  to  the  adoption  of 
every  measure  calculated  to  effect  this  great  object 
Your  memorialists  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
your  honorable  body  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  the  object  they  have  in  view,  but 
will  venture  to  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  all  scien- 
tific and  practical  improvements  in  agriculture 
contribute  to  the  public  benefit,  it  justly  becomes 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactments,  and  a  portion 
•of  the  public  treasure  may  justly  be  appropriated 
for  its  encouragement ;  a  measure,  which,  it  suc- 
cessful, would  add  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  state,  give  increased  value  to  all  her  public 
improvements,  by  adding  greatly  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  produce  and  of  travel,  increase  her  popu- 
lation, and  add  most  essentially  to  the  value  of  her 
iands,  and  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  destroy 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  emigration,  cannot  be 
vdeemed  an  unfit  subject  of  legislation.  The  power 
and  wealth  of  the  state  directed  by  your  honora- 
ble body  may  speedily  efiect  improvements  which 
the  insulated  efforts  of  individuals  may  in  vain  en- 
^edvor  to  accomplish.  Believing  in  the  correct-' 
ness  and  importance  of  these  views,  your  memo- 
rialists would  earnestly  solicit  /rom  your  honorable 
txKly  that  attention  which  the  subject  justly  claims. 

John  French, 
John  Crockibr, 
John  C.  Crump, 
Crawlby  Finney, 
RoBT«  Lawrence, 

Committee. 


may  be  raised  in  this  way,  and  that  good  silk  and 
a  tolerable  profit  may  result  from  it.  But  when 
those  who  preach  such  doctrine  as  the  above 
shall  have  had  a  few  years  experience,  they  will 
concur  with  the  writer  of  these  essays  in  saying, 
that,  though  barns  and  sheds  will  do  tolerably 
well,  properly  constructed  cocooneries  will  do 
much  better;  for,  though  the  former  will  yield  a 
small  profit,  the  latter  only  can  be  depended  upon 
for  a  satisfactory  result  at  all  times  and  under  ail 
circumstances.  All  will  adroit,  that  soots  cora 
can  be  produced  i'rom  ground  badly  ploughed, 
poorly  tilled,  and  subject  to  depredation  from  cat- 
tle for  want  of  a  good  fence;  but  surely  that 
would  be  a  poor  argument  with  good  fanners 
against  a  higher  grade  of  cultivation  and  atten- 
tion ;  they  will  know,  that,  though  the  soil  will  do 
much,,  it  IS  from  their  care  and  industry  that  the 
main  profit  of  the  crop  is  t6  be  derived.  With' 
silk  culturists,  care  and  attention,  with  proper  co- 
cooneries and  fixtures,  are  all  important.  The 
writer  has  several  times  proved,  that,  with  close 
attention  the  worms  can  be  made  to  spin  their 
cocoons  in  twenty- five  da3rs  ;  whereas  ordinarily 
they  require  forty-two  days  ;  and  that  of  the  co- 
coon, produced  in  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
days,  only  eight  pounds  were  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  raw  silk ;  while  it  took  ten  pounds  of 
those  produced  in  forty-two  days ;  and  further,  it 
required  one-eighth  more  raw  silk  from  the  latter 
to  make  a  pound  of  finished  silk  that  it  did  of  the 
former.  These  are  practical  facts  which  every 
one's  experience  will  demonstrate  that  tries  the 
experiment.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  we 
will  try  to  reduce  it  to  figures,  to  show  the  difier- 
ence  in  parallel  columns: 


THE  cocoonery — FIXTURE5-*-FSEDINO  8II#K- 

WORMS,  &C. 

By  Gidam  £.  Smith. 

From  the  Joonal  of  tiie  American  Silk  Society. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  silk-worms  require 
no  particular  building  or  fixtures,  and  nothing  but 
the  most  ordinary  attention;  that  they  do  as  well 
in  bama  and  open  aheds  ^b  any  where  else ;  and 
that  wet  weather  and  damp  night  air  do  them  no 
injury.    It  is  readily  admitted,  that  silk-worms 


100,000  wonnn,  ^days, 
cocoons  900  to  the 
pound,  333  llM.  co- 
coons, 33  lbs.  nw 
dik,  at  95  00,  $165 

Cost  of  labor,  leaves, 
h.c.  six  weelcs,  Sdiy       100 


00 
00 


Profit, 


65  00 


33  lbs.  of  this  raw  sOk 
will  make  24  lbs. 
finished  silk  wonh 
$8  00,  $193 


00 


100,000  wonns,  98  days, 
cocoons  ^MO  to  die 
pound,  416  lbs.  co- 
coons will  make  58 
lbs.  raw  silk,  9t 
$5  00,  $960  00 

Cost  of  labor,  leaTes, 


fcc.  four  weeks. 

Profit, 
By  the  other  system, 

DUTerence, 


67  00 

193  00 

65  00 

$198  00 


5B  lbs.  of  this  raw  sUk 
will  make  43  Iba.  fin- 
ished siik,  at  $6  00,    $336  00 

By  Che  other  ayatem,       183  QO 

JHfhnaot,    .     $144  00 


The  above  estimates  are,  it  is  believed,  efrietly 
correct.  If  they  vary  from  the  results  of  actual 
practice,  it  is  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  negli- 
gent system  rather  than  against  it«  But  is  said 
they  raise  silk-worms  and  make  silk  in  the  cabins 
of  the  peasantry  of  France  and  Italy,  every  little 
family  keeping  them  in  their  small  cabins,  in  the 
midst  of  their  children  frc.  and  hence  an  argu- 
ment is  drawn  in  favor  of  negligence.  We  should 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  waste  time  in  refu^ 
ting  such  argument,  were  it  not  for  the  mistaken 
notion  so  generally  prevalent,  that  in  i^  ranee  and 
Italy  the  silk  business  is  univenaly  has  arrived  at 
perfection,  and  that  whatever  is  done  there  by  the 
people  at  large  must  be  right ;  when  the  fact  is, 
that  there  is  as  much  effort  now  making  in  those 
countries  to  improve  the  system  of  silk  culture  as 
there  is  here.  There  are  numerous  pcriodicaJs 
published  there,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
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die  silk  culture ;  net  only  to  the  impvovemenf,  but 
CO  ihe  imtroducHon  qfU  in  fAoM  countries  gene- 
ralbf.  This  mil  i|o  doubt  BurpriM  many  ol'  our 
countrymen,  t^m  10  not  the  lees  frue.  The  Kreqch 
periodicals  are  laboring  hard  lo  introduce  it  into 
France  generally.  They  even  publish  diaries 
Of  the  work  (such  as  that  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Journal*)  to  show  to  the  people  that  they  can 
make  silk  there,  to  teach  them  how  to  do  it,  and- 
the  profit  of  the  culture.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the 
larger  portion  of  the  soath  of  £un>pe,  the  silk 
business  is  as  new  as  it  is  here ;  and  even  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  cultivated,  the  Systems  of  cul* 
Cure  are  f^enerally  of  the  rudest  character.  Hence 
the  efibrts  of  public  men  there  to  improve  the  bu- 
siness. They  recommend  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, cocooneries  and  fixtures  constructed  expressly 
for  the  business ;  and  lay  down  in  the  most  itii- 
itute  manner,  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
worms  from  day  to  day.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
well  for  us,  as  beginners  and  learners,  to  codi- 
mence  right,  and  to  practise  the  art  in  the  best 
poseible  manner ;  to  begin,  indeed,  at  the  highest 
grade  to  which  the  Europeans  have  arrWed,  and 
to  improve  even  upon  that. 

Ooooantries. — In  the  construction  of  cocoone- 
ries, regard  should  be  had  to  convenience  of  form 
and  eligibility  of  the  site.  A  long  low  building  is 
more  convenient  than  oae  several  stories  high; 
and  a  high  airy  dltuaiioh  is  preferable  to  a  low  one. 
A  building  tniended  to  accoipniodate  1,000,000  of 
worms,  must  be  eighty  feet  long  by  Ibrty  leet  in 
width,  one  story  high;  or  in  that  piY>portion.  1 
think  a  better  form  would  be  one  hundred  feet  long 
by  thirty- two  in  width,  which  would  aflbrd  the 
same  room.  A  plain  frame  Duilding  is  besti  It 
should  be  weather-boarded,  and  iitstead  of  laths 
and  plaister,  the  walls  should  be  tightly  boaVded 
also.  Thpre  should  be  windows  evety  six  or  eight 
feet  on  each  side,  with  shuttere;  and  ventilators 
along  the  sides  near  the  floor^  and  uilder  each  row 
of  hurdles,  and  also  In  the  ceiling,  to  admit  of  a 
tree  circufation  of  air  when  heciSBdary ;  and  so  ar- 
ranged with  shutteni  that  they  may  be  cloied  at 
pleasure.  The  building  should  be  raised  three  or 
ibor  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillars,  to  iniure  iM 
(Veedom  fiom  damp,  and  to  admit  the  passage  of 
pure  air  from  below.  This  also  renders  it  more 
ihcficcesaible  to  rats  and  mice,  which  are  very  de-^ 
stnictive  td  silk- worms.  It  wiH  be  a  great  ad  van - 
mge  if  ttie  building  have  an  upper  story  or  half 
story,  as  it  will  protect  the  cocoonery  in  the  lower 
story  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  will  be  very 
utelul  as  aetbre  room  for  cocoone,  and  many  other 
uses.  Whem  thevto  are  high  treee  to  shade  the 
roof,  they  will  be  found  of  great  benefit ;  but  they 
tftibuld  be  trimnted  of  their  branches  as  high  as  the 
Cop  of  the  building,  to  guard  against  dampness^ 
and  to  secare  a  free  circulation  of  air  arotand  the 
building.  Fire  places  should  be  provided  in  each 
side  and  end  of  the  cocooneiy,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  atmosphere  in  damp  weather.  Or, 
what  is  still  better,  ail"  furnaces  may  be  provided 
in  small  oellara  under  each  end  oC  the  cocoonery, 
fbr  this  purpose. 

The  Jatures  for  a  cocoohey  are  properly  con- 
structed hurdles  er  shelves  on  which  to  feed  the 
worms.  There  are,  probably,  no  two  cocooneries 
— : ■ — \   •  ,' 

*  M.  Araatis  Carrier's — repuMisbed  tVom  Farxncre' 
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in  existence  alike  in  this  respect.  Some  have 
nothing  but  simple  board  shelve?^  six  to  eight  leet 
long,  supported  uponcleets  at  each  endj  aud  made 
to  draw  out  and  in  at  pMasure.  Others  have 
frames  of  the  same  dimen8ion83  with  nei^work 
boiioms,  and  provided  with  sliding  shelves  two  or 
three  inches  befow  to  catch  the  ordure  that  fails 
from  them.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  to  simple 
boards;  but  Mr.  Whitmarsh^  who  has  for  many 
years  fed  worms  eitensively,  and  who  at  fiist  used 
net^work  hijrdles,  prefers  the  simple  boards,  and 
now  uses  them  altogether.  Of  couree  there  Can 
be  but  little,  if  any  advantage  in  the  former^  or  he 
would  net  have  abandoned  them ;  and  there  must 
be  some  advantage  in  the  latter,  to  autheriae  his 
laying  aside  the  net- work  and  resorting  to  the 
boarashelves  in  his  extensive  establishmenL 

Hurdlmt. — The  net-work  hurdles  may  be  made 
most  cheaply  i  n  1  he  fol lowing  mannen  The  frames 
tfite  formed  like  the  outside  frames  of  a  window 
sash^  «of  seasoned  pine  or  poplar  stuff,  an  inch 
thick,  and  about  two  inches  wide.  Mark  ofl'  the 
sides  and  ends  on  the  upper  surface  with  com- 
passes, tht^ft-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  place 
half-inch  tacks  wiili  heads  in  the  marks,  driven 
nearly  to  the  hetid.  Then  take  h  ball  of  doubled 
&Rd  twisted  cotton  twine,  tie  the  end  to  ihe  first 
tack  on  one  corner,  and  pass  it  tq  the  other  side, 
around  the  heads  of  two  of  the  tacks  next  to  the 
opposite  corner,  drawing  tightly,  and  return  to  the 
second  lack  on  the  first,  passing  round  the  head 
of  that  and  the  next,  and  returning  io  the  third 
and  fourth  taoks  on  the  other  sidcj  and  so  on  till ' 
all  the  teu^ks  are  occupied,  and  driving  down  the 
tacks  BO  thaT  they  will  confine  the  twine.  Then 
turn  the  hurdle  the  other  way,  and  fasten  the  eud 
of  the  twine  to  the  first  tack  in  the  corner  unci^pass 
the  double  twine  alternately  over-and  un4jer  two 
of  the  croSs  threads  tn  the  other  sfde,  passing  the 
loop  over  two  tacks  drawHig  them  tightly  and 
driving  down  the  tacks ;  thus  contihuing  till  ihe 
whole  hurdle  is  finished.  The  meshes  will  thus 
be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  squase.  I  have  made 
them  bv  perforating  ik€  frames  with  a  tMrad-awl ; 
and  others  make  them  by  sawing  the  frames 
across  at  the  proper  di^taaces,  about  a  quarter'of 
an  inch  deep  and  passing  the  twine  through  the 
track  made  hy  the  saw.  I  think  those  made  with 
tacks  much  the  simi^lest,  and  as  good  as  any  other. 
Messrs.*  Jenks  and  Ramsburg  of  Frederick  make 
them  ia  that  way.  A  coupile  of  men  can  make 
twenty  to  thirty  in  a  day.  Otheis  make  regular  net- 
ting, add  stretch  it  over  the  comers  of  the  frames, 
and  cenfiae  It  to  them  with  eoitii.  The  size  of 
these  hurdles  depends  upon  the  fiaincy  of  those 
who  make  them.  They  are  generally  four  to  six 
feet  long,  and  two  to  three  feet  wide.  1  think  two 
and  a  halU  feet  by  four,  the  most  eon  veni^^nt  size. 

Standing  posts. — To  support  ihe  hurdles,  up* 
right  posts  are  required  fi-om  the  Boor  to  tkie  ceii<> 
ing,iost  fiir  enough  apart,  lengthwise^  to  admit 
the  nurdles  between  them,  if  the  fatirdles  are 
&^e  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  then 
the  posts  should  be  five  feet  apart  in  the  clear^ 
leiigthwise,  and  two  feet  ppart  the  other  way. 
Gleets  nailed  across  these  posts^  one  fpot  apart, 
beginning  one  (boc  firom  the  floor,  serve  to  sup- 
port the  liurdies,  which  may  be  drawn  out  and 
in  like  a  drawer.  The  posts  may  be  made  frpm 
three-inch  joists.  For  small  establishments,  or 
when  fha  room  is  required  fbr  other  pui^ioaes  aUer 
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the  silkworms  have  done  with  it,  moveable  frames 
afe  ma^e,  by  merely  morticing  cross  and  side- 
braces  into  the  posts  near  thetep  and  bottom. 
They  may  then  be  tnoved  about  conveniently. 
Whenjiet  hurdles  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
other  shelves,  with  either  board  or  paper  bettoros, 
to  slide  under  the  net  hurdles  two  or  three  inches 
below  them,  to  catch  the  filth  that  falls  from  the 
netting  above.  Some  have  tlTem  made  like  the 
frames  of  the  hurdles,  and  covered  with  thin 'cot- 
ton cloth  ;  others  cover  them  with  paper.  But  I 
think  thin  hoards  will  be  found  most  coavenieni, 
and,  in  the  end,  cheapest.  The  great  object 
to  be  gained  in  choosing  the  kina  of  hurdles 
is,  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  worms 
in  the  least  possible  space,  and  yet  to  allow  them 
sufficient  foom,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
also  to  be  convenient  for  feeding  and  cleaning. 
The  frames  for  the  hurdles  should  therefore,  be 
arranffed  in  rows,  with  alleys  between  them,  wkle  i 
enough  to  afford  joom  for  the  attendants  to  pass 
freely,  with/  with  large  baskets  of  leaves.  The 
alleys  ought  to  lie,  at  least,  four  (eet  wide. 

HotchMig  the  ^ggs,  and  Feeding  the  SUkwcrme 
— ^next  claims  attention.  The  proper  season  for 
hatching  the  eggs  is,  when  the  mulberry  leaves, 
in  an  ordinary  season,  have  attained  the  size** 
of  half  a  dollaf.  Naturally,  the  silkworm  will 
hatch  without  human  aid,  simultaneously  with 
the  developement  of  the  mulberry  leaf;  but  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  back  a  week  or  two  if  possible, 
that  the  leaves  may  attain  some  size.  If  the  eggs 
have  been  kept  in  an  ice-house,  it  would  be  well 
to  take  them  thence  to  a  cellar,  and  thence  to 
a  cool  room,  leaving  them  twenty-four  hoprs 
in  each,  and  then  to  the  halching-room.  A 
Budd^  transition,  from  the  low  temperature  gf 
the  ice-house  to  that  of  the  hatching-room,  might 
injure  them.  When  they  have  t^en  kept  in  a 
cellar,  ihey  ought  tc^  remain  a  day  or  two  in 
a  cdol  room  before  exposure  to  the.  warm  hatching- 
roem.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  the  hatching- 
room  will  be  warm  enough  without  artificial  heat; 
but,  if  it  be  below  70<>,  it  oifght  to  be  raised  to  that 
degree  by  means  of  a  stove.  The  hatching-room 
may  be  any  smaU  room  tbbt  can  be  conveniently 
kept  warm,  and  should  be  prcwided  with  hatching- 
tables;  these  may  be  onlinar}'  plain  tables,  of 
a  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
^g^  to  be  hatched.  A  table  ten  feet  ton^  and 
three  leet  wide,  will  accommodate  a  million. 
The  sheets  of  paper  containing  the  eggs  are 
to  be  spread  out  on  the  tables,  and  lefl  to  hatch. 
All  that  is  \6  be^done,  is  to  keep  the  room  warm, 
and  to  inerease  the  temperature  gradually,  for 
which  purpose  a  thermometer  in  the  room  is  coa- 
veoieot.  After  a  few  days'  exposure  in  the  hidcfa  - 
ing-roem,  the  egs^s  will  begin  to  hatch  >  but  very 
few  will  oeme  out  the  first  aay,  and  need  not  to  be 
attended  to.  On  the  second  day,  a  large  number 
will  come  out,  and  then  mulberry  leaves  must  be 
laid  over  them,  when  the  little  worms  wili  soon 
attach  themselves  tb  the  leaves,  and  must  be  re- 
moved to  another  table,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stem 
of  the  leaf,  and  beari^  it  to  the  table.  The  taUe 
sheuld  be  marked,  to  mdicate  the  firstday's  hatch- 
ing, as  the  produce  of  eaeh  day  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  othen.  The  same  course  muet  be  par-. 
BQ^  with  the  next  day  and  the  day  following,  bpt 
not  loD^r,  fbr  the  few  worms  that  do  not  come 
oat  dunng^e  three  days  are  not  worth  attfcndiDg 


to,  and  should  be  thrown  away.  The  worms 
always  come  out  in  the  morning,  and  should  be  re- 
mqved  te  their  tables  and  fed  immediately,  ths 
ieayes  on  which  they  were  removed  being  their 
first  meal,  and  will  last  them  till  towards  evening, 
when  fresh  leaves  should  be  laid  over  them. 

OuUing  the  leaves. — Some  persons  direct  the 
leaves  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces  while  the  worms 
are  small ;  hut  i  never  coukl  discover  any  advan- 
tage in  it,a8  the  worms  will  cut  them  fast  enongh, 
as  Mr.  Whiunarsh  well  remarks.  A  young 
worm,  not  two  hours  old,  wiU  cut  through  the 
middle  of  the  oldest  and  hardest  mulberry  leaf  in 
two  minutes.  In  feeding  the  worms,  my  rule  is, 
to  give  them  a  few  leaves  at  a  time,  and  to  sup* 
ply  them  with  fresh  ones  as  often  as  they  consume 
them — night  and  day.  It  is  directed  by  the  Frendi 
and  Italian  writers,  that  a  certain  quantity,  by 
weight,  must  be  given  them  a  /certain  number  oi 
times  each  day ;  but  I  have  always  found  that 
they  do  best,  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons  soonest, 
aad  make  better  and  more  silk,  wheu  fed  as  much 
as  they  caa  eat,  night  and  d^y,  from  the  time  they 
me  hatched  till  they  be^in  to  spin.  I  do  not  re- 
commend larffe  quantiues  of  leaves  to  be  laid 
upon  the  hujrdKs  at  one  time;  but  rather  moderate 
ones,  and  that  they  should  be  continually  watch- 
ed, and  supplied  with  fresh  food  as  oflen  as  the 
former  supply  is  consumed,  or  becomes  in  the  least 
wilted,  even  if  they  require  feeding  every  hour. 
1  caniuH  sufficiently  impress  upon  the  mind  of  (he 
reader  the  importance  of  this  rule.  On  a  previ- 
ous page,  I  have  given  the  results  of  the  contrary 
practice  and  that  here  recommended,  in  parallel 
columns,  and  1  once  more  assure  the  reader  of 
the  correctness  of  those  results,  it  may  startle 
seme  persons  to  be  told  that  they  must  attend  to 
the  frorms  at  night,  and  therefore  it  is  as  well  to 
inform  them  that  they  need  not  do  so  ;  that  they 
will  make  excellent  silk  and  a  fair  profit,  too,  by 
feeding  well  during  the  day;  and  giving  them  a 
full  feed  on  leaving  them  at  night.  But  tSey  must 
be  informed  that,  lor  every  two  nights  they  omit 
feeding  the  worms,  one  day  will  be  added  to  the 
time  of  feeding,  and  that  the  produce  of  silk  will  be 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  time  is  lengthened. 

The  moulting  (or  shedding  of  the  skins)  ol  the 
worms,  takes  place  fber  times,  and  generally  from 
five  to  seven  aays  apart,  depending  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are^  attended.  Those  fed  upon  the 
hifh  preawre  system,  (above  recommended,) 
will  moult  every  four  or  five  days ;  and  those  fed 
upon  the  ordinary  system  will  generally  moult 
everv  seven  to  nine  days.  These  periods  of 
moulting  are  of  no  other  interest  to  the  attendant, 
than  afiording  convenient  periods  for  cleaning  the 
hurdles,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  tbe 
worms  revive.  The  times  of  moulting  will  be 
readily  seen,  by  the  worms  neglecting  their  food, 
concealing  themselves  under  the  leaves,  &c,  and 
appearing  to  be  asleep.  At  these  times,  no  food 
should  be  given  thenn^  n9r  should  th^  be  molest- 
ed in  an^  way.  They  generally  remain  dormant 
about  thirty  hours. 

Qeaning  the  hurdles. — As  soon  as  they  appear 
to  have  revived,  some  large  fresh  leaves  should 
be  laid  on  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  attach  them- 
selves to  the  leaves,  they  may  be  removed  to  clean 
hurdles,  by  laying  hold  of  the  stems  of  the  leaves, 
as  above  directed.  For  the  two  firet  ages,  this  is 
the  best  plan  for  cleaning  them.    However,  many 
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peraoiw  oeverclean  tbem  at  all  till  tbe  third  moult- 
ingk  It  ahoald,  however  be  obeeired'that,  whefe 
much  titter  and  filth  have  aceamulated,  the  hurdles 
should  be  cleared  of  it)  for  if  warm  damp  weather 
occuf%  it  will  be  likely  to  oaase  fermentatiooj  and 
disease  in  the  worms. 

Alter  the  third  and  fourth  moultiogs,  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  changing^  and  cleaning  the 
hardies  is,  to  place  a<net-work  hurdle  immediately 
over  the  worms — so  near  tbem,  that  they  can  rea- 
dily ascend  upon  it  through  the  meshes,  and  place 
fresh  leaves  on  it ;  the  worms  will  soon  get  upon 
the  fresh  hurdle,  and  the  lower  one  may  be  drawn 
out,  and  the  filth  carried  off. 

Until  a(\er  the  two  first  moultiogs,  the  worms 
will  occupy  but  a  small  space ;  they  will  require 
about  double  as  much  spaoe  aAer  the  first  moult- 
ing as  they  occupied  previously,  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  it  when  the  hurdles  are  cleaned.  For 
examfHe:  the  worms  that  occupied  one  hurdle  or 
table  lully,  up  to  ihe  time  of  the  first  moultiag, 
should  be  distributed  on  to  two  hurdles  when  they 
revive ;  after  the  second  moulting,  they  will  re- 
quire ibur  or  five ;  after  the  third,  ten  to  filleen ; 
and  after  the  fourth,  thirty  to  forty,  or  even  more. 

The  cocopnery  should  lie  divided  into  three  parts, 
or,  at  least,  the  woross  should  be  kept  In  three  dis- 
tinct |)ortions— say  one  portion  in  each  end,  and 
one  in  the  mktdle-->*that  each  day^B  hatchings  may 
alwa3r8  be  kept  by  themselves.  When  the  several 
day's  hatchings  have  been  kept  promiscuously 
together,  the  moultings  are  irregular,  and  the 
formation  of  cocoons  very  inconveniently  so.  Be- 
sides, the  worms  that  are  moulting  are  disturbed 
by  the  feeding  of  those  that  are  not,  or  the  latter  are 
injuriously  kept  without  food.  A  successful  result 
can  scarcely  be  secured  without  attending  to  this. 

The  air  in  ike  eoooonery  should  always  be  kept 
dry  and  pure,  and  this  is  one  of  tbedifficulues  to  be 
encountered,  that  sometimes  baffles  the  best  exer- 
tions. Happily  fi>r  the  silk  cause  in  our  country, 
we  are  blemed  with  a  climate  peculiarly  dry,  and 
ednseqnently  better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
silk  fhaa  any  other  country  except  the  north  of 
China,  and  not  lees  so  than  that.  But  we  do  often 
have  times  ol' damp,  drizzly  weather,  and  we  must 
then  resort  to  the  use  of  nr^  Mr.  Wbitmarsh's 
cocoonery  is  sufiplied  with  hot  air  furnaces  under 
each  end,  from  which  he  can,  at  any  time,  let  hot 
and  dry  air  into  the  room,  and  thus  expel  the  damp 
air.  1  am  well  convinced  that  this  is  a  very  far 
better  plan  than  stoves  or  fire-places.  But  what- 
ever mode  of  drying  be  used,  it  inust  be  applied 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  at  all  times  during  the 
feeding  of  the  worms,  but  more  particularly  when 
they  are  spinning  their  cocoons,or  beginning  to  spin. 

1  have  never  seen  this  part  of  the  art  of  silk  ma- 
kini^  treated  with  sufficient  force  in  any  European 
work.  Writers  generally  refer  to  it,  as  a  desirable 
condition  of  the  atmosphere^ut  seem  to  attach  lit- 
tle importance  to  it  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  in  his  late 
excellent  little  treatise  notices  it,  and  enforces 
the  necessity  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  great  judg- 
ment and  propriety;  as  also  does  Mr.  Rumo,  in 
the  Farmers'  Register.  I  am  glad  to  receive  the 
countenance  which  the  concurrence  in  my  opinions 
of  such  gentlemen  afibrds.  A  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  this  .Journal,  (Dr.  Emerson,)  also 
enforces  its  necessity  by  explaioinff  elearlv  and 
philosophicaUy  the  reason  of  it,  and  1  will  now 
only  ftfbr  the  teader  to  his  remarks.  There  is  one 


point,  however,  which  he  has  omitM  to  notite. 
The  silk  fluid,  as  it  leaves  the  apertures  of  the 
worm,  requires  the  aid  of  a  dry,  cool  and  pure 
atmosphere  to  make  perfect  silk.  Before  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  is  a  thin  viscid  fluid,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  air  Would  remain  so.  Now 
if  the  air  be  very  damp,  its  pieper  efiect  will  be 
more  or  less  prevented,  and  the  silk  will  be  flimsy, 
and  of  a  very  inferior  quality;  on  the  contrary,  if' 
it  be  dry,  cool  and  pure,  the  silk  will  be  of^the  best 
possible  quality.  When  we  dry  the  aip  by  artifi- 
cial iq^ans,  it  is  true  it  will  be  wcf^m  >  but  it  is 
better  to  be  warm  and  dry,  than  cool  and  damp. 
But  when  heat  is  used  to  expel  moisture^  a  free 
circulation  can  be  kept  up,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  *  • 

Formation  of  Cocoons. — We  now  come  to  the 
mounting  of  the  worm^  and  spinning^ef  the  cocoons. 
I  believe  the  best  and  cheapest  contrivance  fopthe 
worms  to  spin  on,  is  small  wispf  of  rye  straw, 
about  a  foot  long,  tied  firmly  together  at  the  lower 
end  and  spread  out  at  the  other.  These  are  set 
in  rows  about  a  foot  apert,  across  the  hurdles  or 
shelves,  with  their  tops  spread  out  and  pressing 
againet  the  bottom  or  the  shelf  above  to  support 
them  in  their  places  and  to  keep  the  straws  spread 
apart.  On  a  hurdle  or  sh^f  n9e  fbet  long  and 
two  and*  a  half  wide,  there  will  be  three  wisps  in 
the  rows  across,  and  five  rows,  nakkiff  fifteen  to 
each  hurdle.  I  was  formeriy  in  the  habit  oCusing 
broom -com  straw,  with  the  seed  cleened  ofi)  the 
stem  cut  ofi  close  to  the  junction  of  the  straw^  a&d 
the  top  spread  out  as  in  the  above,  and  always 
found  the  worms  to  do  well  with  it.  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh, however,  has  tried  both,  and  gives  the 
preference  to  the  rye  straw.  The  worms  readily 
climb  into  and  spin  their  cocoons  among  the  bran- 
ches formed  by  the  sunws,  and  the  cecoons  are 
readily  gathered  fVoro  them. 

Cocoon  Framee,  9fcr — I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  numerotjs  framM  thdt  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose ;  but  from  the  descriptions 
1  have  had  of  them,  there  appears  to  be  several 
objections  to  them,  viz:  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  preparing  them,  and  the  htbobof  gathering  the 
cocoons  from  them.  The  frames  that  seems  to 
obtaiivmost  favor  are  those  made  by  lacking  laths 
edgewise  across  the  bottom  of  the  shelvcfi,  two 
inches  apart,  and  then  prepariaff  small  laddem 
o^  twine  leading  from  the  shelf  below  to  the  laths. 
It  is  said  the  worms  readily  climb  these  ladden, 
and  spin  their  cocoons  in  the  aaffles  ^rmed  by  the 
laths  and  the  bottom  of 'the  sheUl  It  must  be  eb^ 
vioos,  however,  that  a  great  deal  oC  labor  will  be 
required  to  prepare  them.  I  should  suppose  each 
frame  would  cost  as  Ihuch  as  all  the  cocoons  it 
would  contain  wouk)  be  worth,  it  is  needless  to 
be  more  particular  with  this  part  oi'  the  eufaject, 
as  1  have  found  ihat  e^ery  body  who  hhs  fed  silk 
worms,  thas  had  sufficient  genius  to  euggest  an 
apparatu»ofsome  kind  for  them  to  spin  on ;  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  we  find  two  peraons  v^o  use 
exactly  the  same ;  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  inf^- 
renoe  that  tbe  worms  are  not  very  particulkr  in 
this  respect. 

The  ftsK  ofwpiwning  will  be  ascertained  bjr  the 
appearance  of  the  wormo.  They  will  bebome 
somewhat  transparent,  of  a  slight  amber  color, 
cease  eating,  hdd  up  their  heads,  apparently  look- 
ing about  for  some  object  above  them,  and  occa- 
sionally leaving  fibres  of  silk  on  the   leares. 
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Wheneirer  Hheie  indieatioiMi  are  observed,  prepa- 
ratiod  shoukl  be  made  for  their  accommoKlatioii 
with  the  wisps  of  straw,  or  other  means.  JDut  few 
will  ascend  at  first,  but  io  the  course  of  the  first 
and  second  day  they  will  nearly  all  have  mounted. 
They  must  be  loolced  to  occasionally,  and  those  that 
not  readily  mount  should  be  put  upon  the  straw 
by  hand.  The  room  should  be  darkened,  and  kept 
so  from  the  commencement  of  the  spianing,  as  thev 
always  mount  and  spin  more  readily. in  the  daiK 
ihan  In  the  glare  oflight.  If  the  weather' be  dry, 
the  wntilatdTs  should  also  be  opened,  and  as  much 
air  given  them  as  possible,  without  producing  a 
current  of  wind.  If  tne  weather  be  damp,  it  should 
be  dried,  and  kept  so  till  the  cosoons  are  finished. 

During  the  wtK>le  process  of  feeding  and  spin- 
ning, the  cocoonery  should  be  kept  quiet ;  bat  this 
is  parliculariy  necessary  wbile  the  wotms  are  spin- 
niag.  - 1  once  tried  an  experiment  of  the  efiect  of 
a  sudden  sbocl^  upon  them  while  spinning.  "W  hen 
the^  had  been  two  days  at  work,  1  let  a  large 
wei^t  fait  upon  the  floor ;  it  made  a  loud  noise, 
and  jarred  the  bouse  codsiderably.  On  reeling  the 
cocoons,  I  found  the  fibre  was  broken  invariably, 
when  they  were  about  half  wound  off.  Various 
other  experiment  i^tisfled  me  that  they  require 
quietude  to  enable  them  to  finish  the  eocoon  with 
an  unipierrupted  fibre. 

The  worms  generally  require  about  four  days  to 
finis^  the  cocoon  ;  but  they  should  generally  be 
leA  undisturbed  six  to  eight  days  from  the  time  of 
the  iasi  of  their  mounting,  when  the  cocoons 
i(hould  be  gathered  and  reeled  immediately,  or 
cured  for  future  reeling. 

Curing  the  Cbcoons.-«yariou8  expedients  are  re- 
sorted to  for  smothering  the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoon. 
In  Europe,  they  bake  them  in  ovens  constrected 
lor  the  parpose--the  heai  being  regulated  so  as  to 
prevent  scorching  thei  silk.  The  heat  of  the  son 
tn  this  country  is  generally  sufficient  to  kill  them, 
and  it  is  recommendfed  as  the  simplest  process  by 
various  writers.  They  spread  the  cocoons  oot  for 
several  days  to  the  sun,  until  they  beoome  dry, 
when  they  may  be  put  away  in  a  dry  room  for 
future  use.  Oipat  care  is  necessary,  however  ; 
for,  if  they  are  not  killed,  the  moths  will  makelheir 
wav  eut  of  the  ooooons,  and  thus  spoil  them ;  and 
if  the  coeoons  be  stored  before  the  chrysales  are 
auffisiently  dr^,  Che  moistartf  will  spoil  the  oocoons. 
A  little  ezpenenoe  will  enable  any  one  to  judge 
when  thev  are  property  cored.  When  they  are  tho- 
roughly dry  or  cured,  the  chrjrsales  can  tie  rubbed 
ini6  powder  with  the  thumb  and  fingem  Believing 
this  plan  to  ba  the  best,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  othem 

If  time  allow  of  its  being  done,  the  cocoons  should 
be  reeled  without  curing,  as  they  reel  much  more 
easily  than  when  dried. 

Providing  Eggs, — Before  curini;  the  eocoons, 
enoogh  should  be  selected  to  pcoduce  eggs  for  tlie 
next  season.  They  should  be  (At  bsst  (  fbr,  we 
must  infer  that  the  worm  that  makes  tha  best  co- 
coon was  in  the  best  state  of  health,  and  wiH  be 
most  likdv  to  have  the  most  healthy  progeny. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  cocoons  will  make  an 
oonce  of  eggs,  or  40fiOO ;  but  in  seleetinff  them, 
it  is  best  to  take  two  hundred  and  fiOy  for  eaeh 
oonee  of  eggs  required  for  next  season,  that  due 
allowance  may  ba  made  fbr  losses  from  various 
dreomataces,  such  as  death  of  moths,  kc  These 
coooona  abonld  be  spread  out  on  a  table,  and  in 


about  ten  days  from  the  time  the  eqeoons 
finished,  the  moths  will  come  oot,  And  couple, 
when  they  should  be  placed  on  sheets  of  paper, 
the  room  darkened,  and  left  to  themselves.  They 
will  separate  of  themselves,  and  the  femalaa  will 
deposits  their  eggs  on  the  papera.  As  soon  aa  the 
papers  are  covered  with  eggs,  they  should  be  rolled 
up,  and  placeddn  some  metal  or  earthen  Teaael, 
and  kept  in  a  cellar  ar  ice-house  till  wanted  next 
year.  Be  carefu  1  not  to  close  them  air-tigbt,  or  the 
eggs  will  be  kiUed,  as  they  require  the  aid  of  air 
just  as  much  as  animals  do. 

MatBj  mice,  <mte ,  and  cock-roa^ee  are  destnic- 
tive  to  silk  worms  in  all  stages  of  their  existence, 
and  must  be  guarded  against. 

9Uk  worm  eggs  are  not  injured  by  any  degree 
of  oold ;  but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  great 
changes  of  temperature  suddenly  $  for  this  reason, 
they  should  be  put  in  a  cellar  or  an  ioe-houae,  and 
kept  constantly  there  till  wanted  fbr  hatching.    If 
kept  in  an  ice-house  from  the  time  tliey  are  first 
laid,  they  may  be  kept  firom  hatching  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  next  summer,  tind  thus  successive 
crops  may  be  reared.    1  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
however,  that  successive  erops  will  be  found  pro- 
fitable.  I  still  believe  that  one  crop,  at  the'proper 
season,  will  be  found  ultimatelv  the  moat  profita- 
ble. I  also  tliink  it  very  probable  that  keeping  the 
eg^  from  hatchinff  much  beyond  the  natural 
period,  will  be  very  likely  to  injure  the  constitution 
of  tho  insects.    Ir  this  plan  be  resoned  to,  ihere- 
fbre,  I  would  reeommend  that  eggs  for  next  year's 
use  be  always  produced  from  the  firet  crop.  This 
plan  will  obviate  all  difficulty  on  that  score,  as  the 
worms  of  the  firet  crop  will  never  bt  subjected  to 
the  protracting  treatment.  Besides,  jrou  will  then 
always  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  eggs  for  next  year, 
whatever  accident  may  befal  the  succeeding 
crops. 

niseases  of  Silk  fVorms.-^The  Freneh  and 
Italians  describe  many  diseases  to  which  silk 
worms  are  subject,  and  attribute  them  to  various 
causes.  Cleanliness  and  pure  dry  air,  however, 
are  the  only  preventives,  as  well  as  remedies^  and 
it  is,  therefore,  deemed  unnecessary  to  go  iota 
details.  Those  who  keep  their  eocooDaries  pro- 
perlv  ventilated,  and  free  from  damp,  and  their 
hurdles  clean,  will  have  no  diseased  wornia ;  or,  il 
disease  does  occur  under  such  eircuoistancss, 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  the  eauaa  being  attribu- 
table, probably,  to  some  mismanagement  of  the 
eggs,  or  the  worms  fh>m  which  the  e^gs  were 
obiained  having  been  unhealthy.  When  disease 
is  caused  b^  foul  air,  arising  from  filthy  huidles,  or 
other  effluvium,  the  cause  of  the  fbuf  air  must  be 
immediatel  V  removed,  by  cleaning  the  hurdles,  and 
removing  the  filth,  and  sprinkling  the  floor  with  a 
solution  of  either  the  chlorides  of  lima  or  sods. 
The  diseased  worms  should  also  be  immediately 
removed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  couple  of  days^  sup- 
ply of  leaves  always  gathered  befbrehaad ;  ao 
thht,  in  case  of  rain,  feeding  with  wet  leavaa  may 
be  avoided.  The  importance  of  avoiding  wet 
leaves  will  be  learned  from  experience  by  aS  who 
uefflect  the  precept 

I  must  conclude  this  long  ehig>ter  with  the 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  long  timeneces- 
sarially  occupied  in  the  description,  the  praetieal 
operator  will  find  the  whole  art  of  raising  silk 
worms  exceedingly  simple,  and  easy  of  peifor* 
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nanoe,  and  entiraiy  withia  the  capacity  of  the 
most  ordinary  peivoiiB.  Little  children  readily 
«ompfehand»  and  can  perform  the  whole,  after 
oBoe  praetinnj^  it ;  and  they  would  never  reqaite 
adult  iupenrieion,  but  for  their  liability  to  negli- 
Mice.  All  capacities  are  capable  offer/bmitrw, 
Hut  few  of  diieeting  the  work.  The  art  of  silk- 
naking,  though  simple  and  easily  acquired  in  all 
its  pertq,  requires  the  strictest  attention,  that  every 
aet,  though  extremeiy  simple  in  itself,  be  done  at 
the  proper  tim^  aad  ui  the  proper  manner. 


MAIiARIA — ^ITS  KITBOT8  IV  PRODVCIVO  COUV- 
TBY  AVD  OTHBR  FSVBR8. 

Fnmi  the  Sontiieiii  Agricteltmitt. 

Mr,  ^{<or— Believing  that  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  laws  which  govern  the  production 
and  propagation  of  malaria,  may  in  a  measure  be 
useful  ana  inteiesting  to  many  oi'  your  readera, 
from  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  what 
is  termed  country  fever  amongst  our  inhabitants, 
and  especially  the  affricultural  portion,  I  have  been 
induced  to  submit  theih  to  you  for  your  journal,  if 
yon  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  its  pages.  I 
have  condensed  the  subject  very  much,  from  the 
'drcumstance  of  the  Hmitof  a  journal  like  this,  and 
have  only  detailed  eome  very  striking  facts  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

The  first  law  we  shall  notice  in  regard  to  the 
liropagation  of  malaria,  is  that  it  obeys  the  motion 
of  the  atmosphere,  being  conveyed  by  winds  to 
some  distance  from  the  localitv  where  it  is  gener- 
ated, with  equal  if  not  grealermtatity.  IthasoAen 
•been  attempted  to  ascertain  the  precise  or  proba- 
4>le  distance  that  malaria  can  oe  conveyed  by 
winds,  to  produce  fbver ;  but  all  such  attempts 
have  failed  to  establish  any  exact  or  certain  dis- 
•tance.  Notwithstanding  this,  cases  are  related 
where  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  distance  of 
«vtn  three  miles.  The  convent  of  Camaldoli,  in 
Italy,  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact  It  is  situated 
on  a  very  hi^  hill,  three  miles  from  the  lake 
Agnano,  which  is  the  nearest  source  of  mala- 
ria, producing  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
amongst  the  inmates.  We  are  informed  by  a 
writer  on  the  climate  of  Italy,  that  out  of  seventy- 
six  unhealthy  towns  and  villages,  thirty-five  are 
-mtoated  on  hills  some  distance  from  the  locality  like- 
ly to  produce  malaria.  The  marshes  about  £reth 
in  Kent,  says  M'CuUoch,  are  less  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  grounds  near  them,  than 
isi^t  be  expected,  while  their  effects  on  the  houses 
wh»h  are  situated  high  on  the  hills  above,  is 
«ich  as  qt  difierent  times  to  have  been  severely 
fbit  by  the  inhabitanis.  This  circumstance  he  attri- 
ribates  to  a  current  of  air  so  directed,  as  to  escape 
the  low  grounds,  while  it  ascends  and  affects  the 
eminences. 

The  distance  at  which  malaria  may  produce  its 
«fieets,  constitutes  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry ; 
for  individuals  living  in  t)ie  coimtry  often  think  the 
location  of  their  residence  safe,  because  they  have 
no  standing  water  near  them,  when  there  is  a 
awamp,  or  a  low  piece  of  ground  some  distance  off. 
When  fewer  prevails,  they  seldom  or  never  think 
or  believe,  that  the  exciting  cause  may  be  only  a 
mile  or  t#o  miles  off;  but  they  imagine  the  sick- 
aess  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  not  in  any  way 


attributable  to  the  immediate  locality.  These 
hints  may  prove  useful  to  many  of  my  readers  in 
the  choice  of  their  summer  resklences,  which 
ought  to  be  a  few  miles  from  any  locality  to  gene- 
rate malaria. 

Writers  on  the  diseases  of  warm  climates  have 
stated  many  facts  in  relation  to  this  part  of  our 
subject,  which  are  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. Some  of  these  authors  do  not  think  that  this 
poison  can  produce  disease  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Dr.  Lind,  in  bis  observa- 
tions on  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  seamen, 
says,  ''that  when  Commodore  iioog^s  squadron, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  1744,  lay  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  ot>served  that  one 
or  two  of  the  ships  which  lay  closest  to  the  shore, 
began  to  be  affected  by  the  pemkious  vapor  fssm 
the  land,  whilst  some  lying  further  oi^t  at  .sea, 
at  but  a  very  small  distance  from  the  former,  had 
not  a  man  swk.  At  the  same  time,  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Lobcoivitz, 
suffered  so  groat  sickness,  through  the  proximity  of 
their  situation  to  the  marshy  country,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  decamp."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  distance  to  which  malaria  may  be  conveyed, 
depends  much  upon  the  wind,  which  when  strong, 
many  waft  this  poison  many  miles.  Dr.  Bancroft, 
in  his  work  on  yellow  fever,  expresses  himself 
strongly  on  this  subject.  "The  distance,  says  hs, 
to  which  the  exhaltitions  of  marshy  grounds  may 
be  conveyed  from  their  source^  and  retain  the 
poison  of  causing  the  yellow  or  other  manh  fever, 
will  partly  depend  on  the  force  of  the  vnnd,  and 
partly  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  from  which  they 
arise — and  on  their  being  more  or  Irts  copiously  ex- 
tricated from  that  surface.  If  the  wind  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  blow  steadily  fh»m  the  same  point,  and 
if  the  miasmata  be  abuiulantly  emitted  from  a  very 
great  extent  of  surface,  it  seems  probable  that  so 
large  a  mass  of  them  as  would  thus  be  formed, 
might  be  conveyed  a  quarter  and  perhaps  a  half 
mile,  before  it  became  so  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  or  so  dissipated  by  the  wind,  as  to  lose  its 
morbific  power.  This  is  only  supposition  on  the 
part  of  this  author ;  but  the  case  cited  before  of  the 
convent  of  Camaldoli,  proves  that  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  its  deadly  effect  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  action 
of  the  winds  in  conveying  malaria,  is  given  by  Lan- 
cisi.  Thivty  persons  of  distinction  inltome  naving 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  towards  the  mouth  of* 
the  Tibei^  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  the  south- 
ward, blowing  over  some  infectious  marshes,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  twenty-nine  of  the  party  were 
attacked  by  lever. 

Another  important  law  in  relation  to  malaria  is, 
that  it  is  dispersed  by  the  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for 
which  reason  the  nights  and  the  early  morning 
are  the  most  dangerous  times  to  be  exposed  to 
miasmatic  districts.  The  fog  or  vapor,  when  ac- 
ted upon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  ratified,  and 
becoming  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
ascends  to  some  considerable  height.  By  this  pib- 
cess,  the  sickness  on  high  mountains  has  been 
accounted  for.  Individuals  exposed  at  night  to 
malaria,  have  imitated  this  law  of  nature,  by 
building  up  large  fires,  the  heat  of  which  has  the 
same  chemical  effect  as  that  of  the  sun.  The 
use  of  fires  in  diisipating  malaria,  and  rendering 
it  innoxious  has  been  long  known  and  acted  upon. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Lancisi,  Pliny  and 
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Hippocrates,  to  prove  iU  beneficial  effects.  Napo- 
leon, whose  mind'  was  ever  otMervaut  and  active, 
tested  it  in  one  of  his  canypaigns  in  Italy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  health  of  his  soldiers.  A 
verjr  strong  case  in  point  is  cited  on  good  authority. 
An  individual,  engaged  in  cutting  wood  in  Afri- 
ca, found  that  his  work  could  not  be  carried  on 
during  the  summer  months,  in  consequence  of  the 
fever  prevailing  among  the  laborers.  By  way 
of  expedient,  he  constructed  a  large  number  of 
earthern  furnaces  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where 
Che  laborers  were  at  work,  and  kept  them  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fuel,  which  burned  all  day^ 
the  result  was,  that  before  he  made  this  arrange- 
ment, he  had  li'om  40  to  60  men  sick  a  day,  when 
in  a  short  period  they  were  reduced  from  12  to  1. 
The  night  is  dangerous  too,  on  account  of  its 
bein^  ttw  time  when-  we  seek  relief  and  rest  from 
the  fati^es  of  the  day  in  sleep ;  the  consequent 
relaxation  produced  by  this  state  of  the  human 
system,  renders  man  mora  liable  to  disease  when 
asleep,  then  awake.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  fatal  scourge,  the  cholera,  which  has  devas- 
tated BO  lai^  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  it  was  noticed  by  ever^  one  that  the  majority 
of  cases  yrftve  attacked  at  night. 

Malaria  is  also  inteieepted  by  trees  with  thick 
foliage,  attributed  to  mere  mechanical  obstruction, 
the  vapor  settlinff  in  the  foliage.  The  late  Dr. 
Faust,  of  Columbia,  in  a  treatise  on  malaria,  has 
given  a  chymisal  explanation  of  this  fact  He 
remarks,  that  <'it  is  probable  that  the  carburetted 
hydroj^n  accompanying  the  water,  is  obso^bed 
by  the  tre^,  and  bemg  decomposed,  contributes 
to  their  growth  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonic 
acid."  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  utility  of 
trees  in  preventing  the  propagation  of  malaria,  is 
to  be  attributed  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  mechani- 
cal obstruction  which  they  afford,  as  thexhymical 
change  which  lakes  place  durinp  the  process  of 
vegetation ;  for  high  fences  or  walls  have  afforded 
the  same  protection.  In  Rome,  during  the  sickly 
season,  the  most  prudent  inhabitants,  conscious  of 
this  fact,  retire  mto  their  houses  at  sunset,  close 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  opened  until  the  sun  has  t#en  up  long 
enough  to  dissipate  the  fog.  In  this  way  they 
have  kept  fh>m  contracting  lev^r,  when  their  near 
neighbors,  not  making  use  of  the  same  sulutary 
precaution,  have  sickened  and  died.  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  who  has  bestowed  much  attentionon 
this  subject,  in  his  work  on  Tropical  Cliinates,  re- 
marks :  *<  During  my  residence  near  the  marshes 
of  Languedoc,  I  lived  near  a  very  fine  building 
formeriy  the  convent  Franquevaux,  erected  on  the 
very  border  of  the  marshes.  The  monks  tn  the 
house  were  perfectly  healthy,  though  few  of  the  in- 
habitants of^  the  environs  escaped  disease  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  Tradition  nevertheless  relates,  that 
they  were  accustomed  in  hot  weather,  to  sleep  on  a 
teitace  contiguous  to  the  convent,  a  sure  method  of 
eicposmff  themselves  to  disorders ;  but  they  were 
sheltered  by  a  tent  of  double  or  triple  convass,  and 
this  simple  precaution,  necessary  against  (he  mus- 
quitoes,  proved,  unknown  to  them,  a  still  more* 
certain  protection  against  miasmata."  Now  this 
ffoes  deariy  to  prove,that  the  safety  of  these  indivi- 
duals was  entirely  attributable  to  the  mechanisal 
obstruction  affordied  by  the  canvass.  It  is  oAen 
noticed  by  persons  with  astonishment  that  one  side 
of  a  street  is  the  seat  of  sickness,  and  not  (he  other: 


this  can  be  aecounted  for  oo  the  same  p.  «.«■,,.«, 
oiie  row  of  houses  banffnot^expoaed  than  the 
other.  This  has  even  been  noticed  as  reffaidv 
laige  huiklings,  one  part  beings  perfectly  beiuthy, 
and  the  other  not  so.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  ex- 
tensive hospital  of  St  Spirito,  in  Rome,  the  wards 
to  the  south  and  south-east  are  sickly,  and  the 
others  quite  healthy.  We  might  mentioo  maiDy 
similar  examples,  which  although  highly  intei^s- 
ting,  we  are  compelled  to  omit,  as  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  examine  some  of  the  mo^  evident  cansee 
of^the  increased  unhealthineas  of  the  low  country  of 
this  state. 

The  change  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  from  inland 
to  river-swarops,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  a  very  fiuit- 
ful  cause.  The  deleterioos  cffieet  of  this  change 
was  to  leave  an  immense  extent  of  rice-fieJde 
abounding  with  stubble,  from  which,  is  said  by 
the  inhabitaniB  of  India,  the  poison  ia  chiefly  pro- 
duced ;  and  not  beinff  cultivated,  there  is  ahrajrs 
a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water  to  doalHhe  mlschieC 
Extensive  nee  fields  have  been  allowed  to  lay 
waste,  by  £illing  into  the  hands  of  individoals 
who  -had  not  the  means  of  coiti  vating  them.  It  is 
through  this  agency  that  "we  Bcconnt  for  the  sick- 
ness which  now  prevails  ih  situations  where  the 
inhabitants  spent  their  summers  fbrmeriy,  wImd 
eveiy  place  was  uikder  high  cultivation. 

Clearing  land  is  another  frnitful  canse*  The 
surface  of  the  earth  with  the  vegetable  matter, 
becomes  exposed  to  the  action  of  tfiesun,  and  ma- 
laria is  readily  formed ;  but  when  the  surfiioe  oV 
the  land  is  throughly  shaded,  the  agency  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure  cut  ofil  This 
cireumstance  is  prov^  by  the  fact,  that  sunmier 
residences  in  pine-land,  in  most  cases,  remain  heal- 
thy, until  the  officious  hand  of  man  destroys  the 
trees,  and  allows  the  heat  of  the  son  to  act  on  the 
land.  It  is  said  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
tlie  Romans  consecrated  their  'groves  and  woods. 
Connected  with  this,  is  the  turning  of*  new  land 
for  cultivation  in  summer,  which  1  think  hss  been 
almost  overiooked.  The  village  of  Pineville,  which 
afforded  so  pleasant  and  convenient  a  residence 
fof  many  families,  and  now  almost  entirely  deser- 
ted, may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  injurioas 
practice  of  clearing  and  cultivating  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  summer  residence.  The  following  in- 
stance is  one  of  much  importance,  and  deserves 
our  attention. 

During  the  summer  of  18S4,  when  the  space 
in  front  of  the  Citadel,  ih  this  city,  was  in  a  state 
of  preparation  by  ploughing  the  land,  in  order  to 
level  it  for  a  parade  ground,  yellow  fever,  of  a 
very  malignant  nature,  attacKed  the  soldieiB, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  was  caused,  if  not  aggra- 
vated, by  the  exposure  of  the  land ;  there  weie 
very  few  cases  in  the  city. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  digginff  ditches  md 
drains  in  the  summer  causing  iickness;  which 
fact  should  show  us  the  propriety  of  doin^  sach 
work  in  the  winter.  The  rich  lands  of  the  west, 
when  first  cleared  and  turned  for  cultivation,  if 
done  in  summer  will  cause  the  deaths  of  many, 
which  I  think  has  already  has  been  the  case. 
Volney,  Rush,  M'CoUoch,  and  manjr  enrinent 
writers,  have  noticed  the  fact,  the  breaking  up  for 
the  first  time  of  meadow  land,  for  (^Itivation,'  is 
always  attended  with  fatal  couMquenceS.  A  wri- 
ter on  the  disenses  of  India,  describee  tha  disease 
produced  by  this  process  of  cultivatioD,  to  be  as 
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fatal  ai  the  plagae.  Laborere  residing  but  one 
ni^t  on  the  spot  newly  turaed  in  Bummer^  invari- 
ably die. 

These  caoeea  I  think  serve  in  a  great  measure  to 
account  for  the  greater  production  and  propagation 
of  malaria  in  our  own  country  now,  than  many 
years  ago ;  for  localities  once  the  seat  of  sickness 
and  death,  have  been  rendered  prefectly  healthy, 
by  removing  the  causes  of  production  of  malaria, 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Many  siuintions'  in 
Italy  and  India,  may  be  cited  at -exemplifying  this 
fact,  but  let  us  take  an  example  nearer  home. 
During  my  residence  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years 
ago,  different  parts  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  as  being  but  a  few  years  pre- 
viouS)  as  unhealthy  as  any  part  of  our  low  country, 
which  now  is  as  health]^  as  any  part  of  that  beau- 
til  111  city.  This  beneficial  change  has  been  effect- 
ed by  (training,  filling- up,  and  biildin^,  to  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in 
his  treatise  on  malaria,  remarks,  "that  the  lavge 
body  of  land  adjoiniog  Philadelphia,  on  the  south, 
caUed  the  Neck,  half  a  century  ago,  was  but  little 
better  than  a  great  morass.  Nor  did  the  Pontine 
Marshes  surpass  it  much  in  the  extent  and  vio- 
lence of  its  autumnal  diseases.  But  time  and  labor' 
have  converted  it  into  meadows,  fields  and  gar- 
dens, rich  in  the  products  of  several  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. Nor  does  it  flourish  more  in  vegetation 
than  in  health.  Its  population  is  now  dense.  Such 
is  Jthe  happy  result  of  draining,  banking  and  plan- 
ting." I  am  fully  persuaded  that  our  own  city 
may  be  extended,  by  pursuing  the  same  process 
on  the  n^,  which  in  many  places  is  so  liable  to 
fever,  owing  attnost  entirely  to  their-  being  so  per- 
fectly neglected,  especially  as  regards  draining. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  may  be  interesting 
to  many  of  your  readers, 

I  remain  yours,  truly, 

W.  6.  Rambat,  M.  D. 


OH  TBB  BrrXCT  OF  WATER  IIT  THA  AGRIOUl^ 

TVRBOF  ITALY. 

By  John  SymondBj  L.  L,  />.  Ptofenor  of  Mo- 
dem HMary  in  the  UnivtrBfty  of  Cambridge. 

Fkom  Uie  Annali  of  Agrienlture. 
The  fiivorabk»  reception  which  my  former  paper 
hae  net  with  amoiu^  those  to  whose  judgment  I 
pay  the  highest  deference,  has  encouraged  me  to 
range  in  erder  my  observations  upon  the  agricul' 
ture  cf  RaUfj  and  te  offer  the  result  of  them  to  the 
public  As  the  subject  of  this  incjuiry  has  not 
profisssedly  been  treated  by  any  of  our  voyage- 
writers,  it  may  feiriy  be  presumed,  that  the  reader^ 
will  be  disposed  to  examine  it  with  candor.  Every 
man  who  has  investigated  the  course  of  husban- 
dry in  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  fbnnd  himself  often  embarrassed ; 
not  ontv  on  account  of  the  different  modes  of  ■cul- 
ture waich  prevail  in  diflferent  parts,  but  because 
the  very  peraona  upon  who8e4nlbrmationiie  relies, 
are  irequently  induced  to  disguise  the  truth,  out  of 
craf\y  and  interested  views.  But,  beside  these 
cireometances,  which  are  common  to  the  Italians 
as  well  as  to  the  English,  there  is  a  peculiar  ob- 
stacle with  which  a  foreigner  hns  to  struggle,  in 
searching  into  the  husbandry  of  Italy ;  1  mean, 


the  difBcuhy  in  understanding  the  language  oPthe 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  people,  from  whom 
he  must  chiefly  derive  his  knowledge.  The  rude 
dialects  in  Italy  do  nofr  vary  more  in  different  go- 
vernments, than  in  the  provinces  which  belong  td* 
the  same  government ;  insomuch,  that  a  man 
may  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  general,  and  yet  be  almost  an  utter 
stranger  io  the  terms,  and  to  the  jargon,  which 
are  in  common  use  among  the  peasants.  Itia 
highly  probable,  that,  notwithstanding  my  lon^ 
residence  in  Italy,  I  have  frequently  lyen  deceived 
myself;  and,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  deceive 
others  by  pledging  the  truth  of  facts  which  may 
admit  of  doubt,  it  behooves  me  to  declare,  that! 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  write  a  system  of  Italian 
agriculture,  but  only  an  essay  upon  it ;  or  rather 
a  series  of  remarks  made  upon  the  spot,  and  dis- 
posed with  ail  the  exactness  of  which  I  am  capa-% 
ble^  and,  should  they  not  meet  with  that  approbar* 
tion  to  which  an  author  naturally  aspires,  they 
may,  at  least,  be  of  use  towards  inciting  others, 
who  have  more  leisure  and  experience,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  design. 

In  order  to  explain  myself  with  cleamess  and 
precision,  which  is  all  that  the  reader  can'  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  it  will 
be  proper  to  point  out  the  method  which  1  iiAend 
to  observe. 

I.  To  examine  the  physical  causes  that  facili« 
tate  or  obstruct  agriculture ;  by  which  ace  to  be 
understood  the  rivers  and  torrents,  the  soil,  tfa^ 
climate,  and  the  general  face  of  the  country. 

II.  To  consider  the  moral  causes  that  in  any 
degree  affect  it ;  by  which,  I  mean,  the  nature  of 
the  government,  the  distribution  of  justice,  the 
modes  of  taxation,  and  many  other  material  cir- 
cumstances that  will  offer  themselves  to  our  dis- 
cussion under  this  head. 

IL  To  inquire  into  the  price  of  labor,  the  course 
of  crops,  the  general  system  relating  to  manures, 
and  the  culture  of  particular  plants;  in  short,  to 
take  a  view  of  what  properly  constituieii  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art< 

IV.  T<o  6ee,what  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fiicts  above-mentioned,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  comparison  between  the  ancient  and  mo^ 
dern  agriculture. 

Were  I  to  speak  of  the  physical  <:ausee  which 
operate  upon  agriculture  in  other  countries  that, 
lie  out  ^f  the  neighborhood  of  high  mountains,  I 
should  begin  with  examining  the  nature  of  (he  soil, 
upon  which  the  quality  and  value  of  the  produce 
almost  entirely  dependl  But  th&icase  is  different 
with  several  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  soil  ileelf 
owes  its  existence  to  water,  having  been  Ibrned 
by  numberless  particles  of  earth  brought  down 
f  i^m  time  to  time  by  streams  and  torrents.  Thus, 
in  the.  Boiognese,  one  can  scarcely  dig  to  th^  depth 
of  a  few  leet,  without  meeting  with  such  kmds  of 
stones  as  are  commonly  found  in  torrents ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  to  ronclude,  that  the  soil  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease 6f  successive  ages.  The  same,  indeed, 
may  be  observed  of  the  whole  plain  of  lx>mbardy, 
whioli  may  properiy  be  called  the  gifi  of  rivers ; 
just  as  Egypt  was  denominated,  in  ancient  times, 
the  gifl  of  the  Nile.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  the 
vallies  in  Tu^any  have  either  been  entirely  formed, 
or  greatly  al tercel,  by  the  inundations  of  rivers  and 
torrents.    Add  to  this,  that  the  constant  supply  of 
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water,  with  which  a^reat  part  of  Italy  is  rofreshed 
throughjtthe  Imeans  of  artificial  caoais,  doea  not 
only  carry  with  it  a  considerable  addition  of  eanh, 
but  creates,  as  it  were,  a  new  soil  every  year. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  necessary  to  open  our 
inaoiries  by  explaining  the  efiects  of  water,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  shall 
proceed,  therelbre,  to  consider  the  three  following 

farticulars:  the  detriment  which  has  accroed  to 
taly  from  streams  and  torrents;  the  benefits 
which  it  has  received  from  them ;  and  the  mis- 
chisls  which  fsme  parts  sustain  from  the  want  of 
wholesome  water  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

I.  In  speaking  of  the  Italian  rivers,  oar  first 
thoughts  are  carried  naturally  to  the  Po,  which 
was  celebrated  ibr  its  rapidity  in  ancient  times;  and 
which,  for  some  centuries,  has  been  separated  into 
two  vast  branches ;  one  of  which  is  sub-divided 
iato  the  Primaro  and  Volamo.  Although  it  swells 
not  to  a  considerable  breadth  before  it  receives  ttie 
Tesin,  yet  it  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  within 
twenty  miles  of  its  source ;  insomuch,  that  the 
farms  between  Racconigi  and  Oarignano,  which 
are  subject  to  inundations,  bear  a  small  value  in 
comparison  <A  others  of  the  same  quality  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  are  secure  from  danger ;  and 
ibis  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  estates  situated 
near  (he  Po.  Such  is  the  quantity  of  stones  and 
sand  that  it  carries  along  with  it,  that  when  it 
merely  overflows  the  adjacent  lands,  the  peasants 
cannot  bring  them  into  a  proper  state  tot  some 
ydbrs ;  bur,  when  it  breaks  its  banks,  the  mischief 
IS  very  extensiw  $  for  sallows  and  willows  spring 
up  spontaneously,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  corn 
and  pasturage,  lor  a  long  tract  of  time.  We  see 
immense  copses  of  these  aquatics  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  through  the  whole  vale  of  Lombard v; 
and)  in  particular,  ttetween  Tortona  and  Pavia, 
and  near  fironi  and  Cremona.  Yet  this  inconve- 
nience,  great  as  it  is,  must  necessarily  appear 
mfling,  when  compared  with  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  inundations  in  the  lower  parts  of  Lombardy. 
where  somef  of  the  most  fruitful  spots  are  converted 
into  the  most  barren  marshes. 

Although  the  other  rivers  in  Piemgnt  are  not  so 
impetuous  as  the  Po,  yetj  since  they  rise  ift  the 
Alps,  their  descent  is  excessively  rapid ;  and  when 
they  are  augmented  by  accidental  torrents,  they 
never  faM  to  cover  the  plains  with  sand  and  peb- 
bles; whence  it  is  that  the  soil  is  so  ungrateful 
from  Chivasso  to  Tdrioy  and  likewise  to  Savigli. 
ano;  insomueh^  that  the  peasants  would  be  re- 
duced to  extreme  misery,  were  it  not  for  their 
skill  in  derhrhig  some  advantage  even  from  their 
distresses. 

But  beside  the  fosses  which  the  Inhabitants  susr 
tain  from  streams  and  torrents  rushing  down  pre- 
cipices, ihere  is  an  additional  circumstance  which 
Bgj^vaxes  the  mislbrtune ;  1  mean,  the  ruinous 
efieots  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  set  apart  the 
plains  for  tillage ;  the  hills  for  vines  and  olives ; 
and  the  mountains  for  wood  and  pasturag^# 

Bacdws  Qmat  colUa,  aqniUmem  et  Jrigora  taxi,^ 
The  Italians  have,  in  a  great  measure,  reversed 
this  practice,  though  dictated  by  good  sense  and 
experience ;  for  they  have  grubbed  up  the  wood, 
and  converted  into  arable  land  both  the  sides  and 
eutftmits  of  the  mountains ;  in  consequence  of 

•  Virg.  Geor.  I.  2.  v.  118. 


I  which,  the  earth,  Mug  no  longer  supported  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  tumbles  down  in  the  riven, 
together  with  vast  fragments  of  rocks  and  roarbley 
and  completes  the  destruction  of  sevanil  rich  ^- 
lies.    We  see  no  where  such  fatal  oflecis  of  thia 
practice,  as  in  the  territories  of  V eniee.    The  pro- 
duce of  the  mountains  forfned  a  part  of  the  de- 
mesnes of  that  repablic,  which  used  either  to  let 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  to  distribute  it  gratui- 
tously among  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  pe- 
rishes; and,  as  long  as  proper  covenants  were 
observed,  there  was  abundance  of  fine  timber,  as 
well  as  excellent  fodder  forexen  and  sheep ;  but, 
in  the  last  century,  the  Venetians  being  diatiessed 
for  want  of  money  to  continue  the  war,  80ld,to  in- 
dividuals, these  rights,  or  beni  conmmuaUj  as  they 
are  called,  without  subjecting  tbem.to  any  restqc- 
tions,  than  which,  nothing  cotild  be  more  impo- 
litic or  imprudent ;  idr,  as  they  were  allured  by  the 
profit  on  tne  first  breaking  up  of  grass-lands,  they 
took  a  lew  crops  of  com  in  one  place,  and,  as  sooa 
as  the  soU  was  washed  away^  made  the  like  at- 
tempts in  another ;  so  that,  in  a  short  timey  the 
chief  part  of  the  mountains  was  reduced  to  cul- 
ture; whence  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  the 
Venetians  have  neither  a  suflkient  qaaotity  of 
pasturage  for  their  cattle,  nor  of  wood  for  Aiei,  and 
common  utensils,  and  implements  of  husbandly.- 
Monte  Baldo«  which  hangs  over  the  beautitiil 
Lago  di  Garda,  and  which  was  once  as  famous  lor 
timber  as  medicinal  plants^  is  now  entireiy  naked,' 
and  exhibits  the  most  dreary  sight  imaginable. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  detemine,  whether  the  re- 
public has  suflered  most  from  the  loss'of  wood  and 
pastures  upon  the  mountains,  or  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  com  in  the  vailies.    The  Adige,  incapable 
of  being  controlled,  has  destroyed  cmove  iO,000 
acres  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Veronese.    The 
firenta  has  ruined  the  vale  fbm  Bafiano  to  Borgo, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  richest  spots  of  ground  in 
the  Padouan.    The  Piave*^  has  laid  waste  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land'  in*  the  delicious  environs  of 
Treviso ;  and  the  province  of  Triuli  is  desolated 
by  riven.    It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  the  plainr 
between  Pordenone  and  Codroipo,  near  twenty 
miles  in  leagth,  is  ravaged  by  the  Silo  and  Taglia- 
mento,  which  bring  saeh  heaps  of  eant»  and  atooetf 
along  with  them,*  that  thev  ehoke  up  t[|e  very 
shallows  in  the  Lagunes,    Not  many  yeari  ago, 
the  republic  prohibited,  under  sevei«  penalties,  the 
cutting  down  of  the  wpod  upon  the  mrountaiiui; 
but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  penhaps^  it  is  ir- 
reparable. 

Amonj^Hhe  rivers  that  fall  from  the  Appenninss 
into  the  Bolognese,  the  Reno  is  the  most  rapid  and 
dangerous.'  History  affi)rds  us  few  instances  of 
greatpf  damage  occasioned  by  the  dtveiling  of  a 
river  Irom  its  proper  channel.-  Clement  Vlll.  re- 
moved the  Reno  from  the  Po,  into' which  it  used 
to  empty  itself,  with  a  ^ew  of  gratifying  his  new 
subjects  the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara,  who  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  water  to  improve  the 
valley  of  St.  Manino;  bur  his  Holiocss's  infalli- 
bility forsook  him  upon  this  occasMN»,  for  he  did 
not  4bresee,  that  rhe  itiundatioihs  would  desuoy  a 
third  part  of  the  plain  of  Boloima.  It  is  geoeraUy 
supposed,  that  the  cities  of  Perrara  and  Bologna 


*  It  was  Id  this  river  that  Colonel  Villieni  was 
drowned,  which  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Frior^s  beauti- 
ful imitation  oi  an  ode  of  Horace. 
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liave  not  expended  less  than  250,0001.  in  law-saitR, 
which  have  been  carried  on  at  Rome  for  more 
than  a  centuty ;  but  the  address  and  intrigues  of 
the  former  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
Papal  cabinet ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  but  very  lately 
that  the  fiolognese  have  been  allofved  to  take  pro- 
per measures  to  repair  the  devastation,  tliough,  1 
fear,  that  the  remedy  will  be  but  temporary. 

In  the  Dutchy  of  Parma,  the  brooks  swell  so 
much  upon  sudden  rains,  that  they  cannot  be 
passed  without  great  danger ;  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  rivers,  l^he  city  of 
Parma  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  that  has  a  vast  bed,  and  yet  is 
dry  half  of  the  year ;  than  which,  nothing  can 
render  a  capital  more  unsightly.  The  Taro  is 
split  into  a  variety  of  streams,  and  sweeps  away 
whatever  it  meets  with  in  its  course;  and  the  Stu- 
rone,  which  runs  near  fiorgo  S.  Domino,  is  ollen 
80  rapid,  that  it  cannot  be  ferried  over,  but  must 
be  passed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  Europe.  It  is  675  English  leet 
in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  seven  feet  in 
breadth  ;  and  the  carriages  are  drawn  t^  men  in- 
stead of  horses^  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  of  this  kind  so  alarming  and  dangerous, 
for  the  materials  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  designed  originally  for  a  foot- 
bridge. These  rivers  roll  liquid  mud  of  so  very 
cold  a  nature,  as  to  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  ve- 
getation. About  two  miles  from  Piacenza  we 
cross  the  Trebbia,  the  celebrated  scene  of  Hanni- 
bal's  victory ;  but  it  is  now  no  more  than  a  tor- 
rent, which  is  dcy  during  the  summer,  and  in  win- 
ter lays  waste  all  the  adjacent  country ;  and  not 
far  from  it  is  the  Tidone,  which  covers*  the  fields 
with  so  much  sand  and  gravel,  that  they  are  ren- 
dered quite  unfruitful.  It  is  observable,  that  almost 
all  the  rivers  in  the  Parmesan  and  Piacentin,  make 
so  miserable  a  havock  in  the  plains,  by  reason  of 
the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  large 
range  of  them,  and,  in  particular,  the  Cdnneto^ 
which  the  Famese  family  let  to  a  company  of' 
mineral,  in  search  of  copper.  .The  design  proved 
unsuccdss/ul,  and  the  woods  were  rooted  up,  to  the 
lasting  prejudice  of  the  state. 

Whoever  compares  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Voghera  and  Tortona,  must  needs  see  the  reason 
why  the  former  is  so  much  more  productive,  though 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  so  fruitful ;  for  the  latter  is 
subject  to  the  inundations  of  theScrivia,  and  other 
rivera>  which  have  impoverished  it  so  much,  that 
they  are  obliged,  in  many  parts,  to  fallow  every 
other  year ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  only  haif<starved 
crops  of  corn  from  Tortona  to  Novl.  It  is  natural 
to  imagine,  that  the  Genoese  dominious,  which 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  rocks  and  precipices, 
should  be  ravaged  by  torrents;  but  one  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  a  valley  tota!I)r  destroyed, 
that  conducts  us  to  a  magnificent  capital.  In  the 
space  of  about  six  miles,  between  Campo  Morone 
and  Genoa,  we  are  compelled  to  cross  the  Polce- 
vera  above  forty  times ;  a  circumstance  that  reflects 
discredit  upon  the  republic ;  for,  though  it  were 
DOt  possible  to  make  the  road  upon  the  old  bed  of 
the  river,  as  new  channels  are  continually  forming, 
it  might  have  been  carrid  acrofis  the  declivities,  as 
in  other  hilly  countries. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  'tuscany  is  cultivated 

to  the  best  advantage :  but  whatever  opinion  may 
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be  entertained  of  it  in  general,  it  is  certain,  that  it 
has  received  no  small  detriment  from  introducing 
tillage  in  the  mountains.  Hence  it  is,  that  such 
exorbitant  expences  have  been  incurred  in  con- 
fining the  Arno  within  proper  bounds  ;  but  no  art 
or  contrivance  can  check  the  progress  of  the  Om- 
brone,  which  has  ruined  a  large  part  of  the  fine 
plain  of  Phisoia;  and  the  iiirther  it  ^es,  the 
more  is  its  course  marked  out  by  desolation.  The 
wood  ahd  pasturage  in  the  mountains  of  Pisioio^ 
were  given  to  that  city  by  the  Grand  Duke  in  the 
16th  century  ;  and  have  been  as  improperly  treat- 
ed as  the  benieomuniuili  in  the  stale  of  Venice  ;  so 
that  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  Ombrone,  and 
other  rivers  which  rise  in  these  mountains,  demol- 
ish the  plains,  that  they  were  intended  by  nature 
to  benefit.  Many  vigorous  edicts  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Grand  Dukes  against  this  pernicious 
practice,  even  as  late  as  this  century ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  proved  ineflectual,  for  the  Tuscans 
are  neither  provided  with  pasture  enough  for  their 
cattle,  nor  with  wood  enough  lor  the  common 
purposes  of  life ;  most  of  their  mountains  having 
been  converted  to  improper  uses. 

The  Pope's  territories  upon  the  Adriatic,  present 
us  with  scenes  uncommonly  beautiful ;  frequently 
large  towns,  and  a  successidn  of  the  most  lovely 
green  hills  imaginable ;  with  prospects  perpetu- 
ally shifting,  and  administering  every  moment 
fresh  entertainment ;  but  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  variety  of  fine  landskips,  is  consi- 
derably abated,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  rhisera- 
ble  condition  of  the  plains  which  We  paes  through. 
The  country  about  imola  is  laid  waste  fpr  several 
miles  by  the  Santerno,  as  that  about  Facuza  by 
theAmone;  but  these  rivers  do  little  harm  iii 
comparison  of  the  Ronco  and  Montone,  whiih  are 
united  near  Ravenna;  and  which  would  have  de- 
stroyed that  city  and  its  territory,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bridge  erected  chiefl)j  at  the  expense  of* 
the  Pope  Corrini.  A  bout  two  miles  from  Fano  we 
cross  the  iVletro,  which  overwhelms  a  vast  circuit  in 
the  neiirhborhuod,  though  not  more  than  fiileen 
leet  in  breadth,  were  it  confined  within  its  proper 
channel.  A II  the  rivers  above-mentioned,  as  well  as 
raanyoihers  which  rise  in  the  Appennines,  contri- 
bute tlioir  utmost  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  between 
Bologna  and  Sinigallia.  by  reason  of  the  quantity 
of  sand  and  stones  wliich  tliey  bring  along  with 
them;  a  misfortune  which  would  not  probably 
have  happened,  had  not  the  mountains  been 
stripped  of  their  wood  ;  of  which  there  is  now  so 
great  a  scarcity,  that  it  is  usual  to  purchase  it  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

Whatever  disadvantages  agriculture  may  labour 
under  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  certain,  that 
greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber  upon  ihe  mountains,  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  I  observed  this  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  in  the  Abruzzo's  and  the  Contado  di 
Molise,  which  produced  the  brave  and  hardy 
race  of  the  Samnites  and  Marsi,  and  which  now 
fiirnish  the  crown  with  the  best  troops.  The 
largest  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  noulhern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  is  in  Ciilabria  Citra,  and  is  called 
sitaj  the  name  that  it  bore  in  ancient  times*. 
Upon  the  summit  of  it  there  is  a  plain  near  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  which 
they  have  reduced  to  culture  ;  but  the  sides  ar^ 

*  See  Strabo,  J.  vi.  p'  400.  ed  Amst.  1701 
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covered  with  pines  that  supply  the  kingdom  with 
turpentine,  pitch,  and  rosin  ;  and,  as  uese  trees 
are  the  property  of  the  crown,  they  are  preserved 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  renewed  as  occasion  re- 
quires; so  that  the  rivers,  which  rise  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  Sila,  are  prevented  from  sweeping 
away  the  soil  and  the  stones  I'rom  the  mountains. 
However,  it  is  evident,  that  these  rivers,  as  well 
as  most  of  those  which  fall  from  the  Appennines, 
are  of  singular  detriment  upon  another  account ; 
/or  if  they  overflow  the  plains  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree  in  the  spring  or  summer-time,  they  render 
the  air  unwholesome  in  this  sultry  climate.  In 
my  journey  through  Magna  Grsecia,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  I  found  a  great  part  of  it  so  infested 
with  noxious  vapors,  that  i  could  not  sleep  with 
safety  in  many  places.  The  same  may  be  obser- 
ved of  the  plain  in  Apulia.  In  the  road  between 
Foggia  ana  Manfredonia,  we  cross  no  other  river 
but  the  Candelaro,  which  infects  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, whenever  it  expends  itself  a  little  more 
than  usual ;  and  the  Cervaro  and  Saneinaro, 
between  Foggia  and  Cerignoal,  produce  the 
same  effects.  It  is  only  by  three  contemptible 
streams  that  this  vast  level  is  watered  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  shows  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the 
expression  of  Horace* : 

JSt  qua  pauper  aqua  Daunus  agreaiivm 
Regnavit  populorvm 

11.  Under  this  head  I  shall  briefly  mention  the 
benefits  which  result  from  the  rivers  in  Italy,  as 
far  as  they  enable  the  inhabitants  to  make  canals 
lor  the  sake  of  inland  navigation,  and  to  flood  their 
lands. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  Po,  the 
cities  and  towns,  seated  upon  the  banks  of  it,  ship 
off  their  goods  and  manufiictures  for  distant  mark- 
ets ;  and|  as  one  mouth  of  the  Po,  called  the  jPorto 
di  Oero,  is  always  na viable,  a  constant  passage 
is  opened  into  the  Adriatic.  Beside  this,  there  are 
communications  between  the  Po  and  the  principal 
riven  that  fall  into  it ;  by  which  means  every  pro- 
vince enjoys,  in  some  measure,  the  advantages  of 
a  maritime  situation.  As  early  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  canal  called  the  Naviglio  grande,  was 
conducted  from  the  Tesin  as  far  as  Aobiate ;  and 
was  carried  to  Milan  in  the  following  century. 
The  Naniglio  deUa  Martesana  was  begun  by 
Francis  Sfbrza  in  the  vear  1457,  being  a  cut  from 
the  Adda ;  and,  not  long  afler,  was  brought  to 
Milan  by  the  celebrat^  Lionardo  da  T inci. 
These  canals  are  joined  to  a  third  which  leads  to 
the  Po ;  so  that  Milan,  though  an  inland  ciiy,  is 
possessed  of  the  chief  advantage  that  can  promote 
commerce  or  agriculture.  There  is  a  canal  made 
out  of  the  Serio  m  the  province  of  Bergamo ;  and 
another  likewise  out  of  the  Chiese  in  the  Brescian, 
which  forms  a  communication  with  the  Po.  But 
of  all  the  provincial  cities  in  Lombardy,  Padua  is 
the  most  conveniently  situate  in  this  respect:  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  canals  that  run  through  it ; 
insomuch,  that  one  may  go  by  water  to  a  great 
part  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  farm  in  the  whole  territory  that  is  more  than 
four  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  stream;  and  it 
is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  the  canals  have  a 
communication  with  the  Adriatic,  as  they  are 
joined  to  the  Brenta.    These  noble  works  reflect 


a  lasting  honor  upon  the  Carrarefi,  whose  lives 
would  have  been  truly  laudable,  if  they  had  not 
been  sullied  by  acts  of  cruelty  towards  their  sub- 
jects the  Paduans.  At  Bologna  there  is  a  canal 
that  is  formed  out  of  the  Reno,  and  goes  to  Fer- 
rara ;  and  from  this  city  another  conducts  us  to 
the  Po ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  Mantua 
and  Modena.  It  is  certain,  that  Lombardy,  from 
the  nature  of  its  situation,  is  admirably  calcula- 
ted to  promote  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as  well 
as  of  trade ;  and  though  so  great  conveniences 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  yet 
they  have  not  been  negligent  m  this  particular. 
The  Lucchese  have  done  their  utmost  to  improve 
their  scanty  territory,  by  making  a  canal  to  carry 
their  commodities  to  Viareggo,  the  only  sea-port 
of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune, and  not  their  fault,  that  the  canal  extends 
no  farther  than  seven  miles ;  for  so  very  steep  a 
mountain  comes  in  the  way,  that  they  are  forced 
to  carry  every  thing  upon  mules  tor  five  miles 
from  Lucca.  The  Tuscans  have  not  been  defi- 
cient in  the  making  of  canals ;  and  some  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  r^eapolitian  dominions,  and  in 
the  Poe's  territories  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
recite. 

As  to  the  flooding  of  lands,  the  second  point 
which  I  proposed  to  speak  of,  we  have  undoubted 
reason  to  imagine,  that  it  was  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  for,  not  to  mention  what  has  been 
said  by  Virgil  and  Columella  upon  this  head,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  conduits  near 
Terni,  which  were  evidently  used  for  this  purpose; 
and  of  which  the  present  inhabitants  avail  them- 
selves to  the  singular  benefit  of  that  delicioos  vale. 
It  IB  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time 
when  this  practice  went  into  disuse;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  it  happened  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  most  of  the  useful,  as  well  as  elegant  arts, 
were  neglected  and  despised.  Those  who  enter- 
tain no  other  ideas  of  tne  Goths,  but  such  as  ex- 
press horror  and  desolation,  will  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  the  revival  of  this  branch  of  husbandry 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Goth  alone.  Tbeodoric,  the 
fifit  of  those  Gothic  princes  who  reigned  in  Italy, 
shewed  a  remarkable  attention  to  uie  establish- 
ment of  civil  polity,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
Roman  buildings ;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  impix>vements  in  agri^ture. 
The  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  drain  the 
Pontine  marshes,  indisputably  evinces  this  fact. 
But  we  need  no  other  proof  than  bis  fetter  to 
Apronianus,  wherein  he  orders,  that  a  public  sti- 
pend should  be  granted  to  an  African,  who  had 
come  to  Rome  to  teach  the  method  of  watering 
lands.*  The  prosperity  and  reputation  of  Italy 
sunk  with  Theodoric.  The  savage  manners  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  series  of  rapme  and  devas- 


Od. 


lib.  8  'v.  xi. 


^  "Ma^nitadinis  vestrae  relatione  comperimus  Aqui- 
legium  Romam  venisse  de  partibus  Afncaiiifl^  abi  ars 
ipsa  pro  loconun  siccitate  magno  studio  semper  exco- 
htur,  qui  aridis  locis  aquas  possit  dare  vematiles,  ut 
beneficio  sue  habitari  faciat  loca,  nimia  sterilitate  sie- 
cata."  CasBiod.  Var.  lib.  ui.  68.  The  whole  letter 
is  very  curious,  though  it  enters  too  minutely  into  the 
advantages  of  iirieahons ;  a  proof,  however,  that  they 
were  not  practiBed  in  Italy.  Cassiodorous  was  secie- 
taiy  to  Theodoric;  and  his  twelve  boo^  which  con- 
tain original  letters  and  dispatches,  respecting  this 
prince  and  his  successors,  are  a  most  valuable  oody 
of  materials. 
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tations,  which  followed  one  another  in  the  tiroea 
ofGharleroagne's  successors,  introduced  into  Italy 
that  oniversat  barbarism,  which  by  degrees,  over- 
spread all  Europe;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
would  not  so  soon  have  emerged  from  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  beneficial  consequences  that  at- 
tended those  frantic  expeditions,  the  Crusades. 
Among  other  usef J I  arts  imported  from  the  east, 
the  Ibllowers  of  the  cross  brought  into  Italy  that  of 
flooding  lands,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
practis^  in  this  country  after  the  ruin  of  the 
Gothic  empire.    They  had  been  accustomed  to 
behold  the  most  delicinus  scenes  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  where  the  plains  resembled  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  cantoned  out  into  a  variety  of  parti- 
tions, and  refreshed  by  plentiful  streams ;  and  the 
impressions  which  they  received  upon  the  spot 
were  so  strong,  that  they  were  not  effaced  auer 
their  return  into  Italy ;  whence  it  happened,  that 
new  modes  of  culture  were  introduced,  which,  at 
once  embellished  and  fertilized  this  country. 

The  Piedmontese  and  Milanese  were  the  first 
who  profited  by  the  example  and  instruction  of  the 
Crusaders.  Every  spot  of  ground  in  Piedmont 
that  is  capable  of  irrigations,  has  been  made  to 


contribute  its  utmost  to  the  owner;  and  indeed 
were  it  not  for  this  advantage,  the  whole  province 
would  be  miserably  barren.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  the  very  rivers  which  lay  waste  the  plain 
from  Chivasso  to  Turin,  as  it  has  been  intimated 
above,  make  some  amends,  by  submitting  to  be 
divided  into  little  streams  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lands.  Coni  is  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Stura  and  Gesso,  which  have  destroyed 
above  500  acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
would  have  threatened  the  ruin  orthe  town  itself, 
if  it  had  not  stood  upon  an  eminence  ;  yet  these 
rivers  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  general  fertility 
of  this  part  of  Piemont;  the  Gesso,  in  particular, 
being  famous  for  the  warmth  and  fruitfulness  of 
its  wafers,  which  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
minerals  of  the  Bagni  Vaudieri^  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  From  Coni  to  Limoni,  the  vale  is 
watered  partly  by  the  Gesso,  whose  streams  are 
admirably  conducted;  and  partly  by  the  Varme- 
nagna,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  rich  crops, 
both  of  corn  and  grass,  with  which  this  trabt  of 
land  abounds. 

In  the  way  between  Turin  and  Mount  Cenis, 
diversified  with  wild  and  roagnifiicent  viewp,«we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  sight  of  the  mea- 
dows, which,  at  particular  seasons,  are  equal  in 
point  of  verdure  to  any  in  England.  These  mea- 
dows are  watered  by  the  Duria,  which  descends 
with  vast  impetuosity  fVom  the  Alps,  and  causes 
frequent  devastations ;  but  suffers  itself,  in  return, 
to  be  confined  within  narrow  drains  and  trenches, 
so  that  it  may  be  carried  on,  or  drawn  off  at  plea- 
sure. The  valley  is  closed  at  Novaiese,  where 
tbey  shew  strangers  a  cascade  above  an  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  scarce  more  than  five  in 
breadth ;  but,  contemptible  as  it  is,  it  has  furnished 
a  rill  for  the  use  of  the  adjacent  lands ;  and  though 
the  ascent  from  Novaiese  is  wonderfully  steep, 
and  sometimes  almost  perpendicular;  yet  even 
here  the  Duria  is  made  subservient  to  irrigations. 

If  a  man  would  see  this  art  carried  to  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection,  he  must  visit  the  state  of 
Milan,  where  every  part,  except  to  the  northward, 
bears  a  testimony  to  its  beneficial  effects.  So 
long  ago  as  the  year  1220,  the  famous  caual  of 


Muzza  was  made  from  the  Adda ;  which,  being 
afterwards  joined  to  another,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  flood  the  whole  province  of  Lodi.     We  fre- 
quently meet  with  streams  above  streams,  crossing 
one  another  in  ail  directions ;  and  sometimes  so 
complicated,  that  we  can  hardly  discover  whence 
they  came,  or  whither  they  are  going.    When  I 
was  at  Lodi  in  176S,  the  number  of  cows  in  this 
little  province  amounted  to  d0,160;  and  I  heard 
from  unquestionable  authority  at  Milan,  that  the 
inhabitants  receive  commonly  70,0001.  a  year  for 
the  cheese  which  they  sell  to  foreigners,  indepen- 
dent of  what  is  reserved  for  their  own  consump- 
tion.   There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Adda,  for  the  soil  is  naturally 
meagre ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  the  quality 
of  the  soil  vanes,  according  as  the  Adda  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Po.    The  Adda  at  first 
moves  very  slowly,  and  very  few  land-floods  fall 
into  it,  as  it  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
province ;  and  we  find,  that  the  contiguous  lands 
are  not  rendered  very  fertile;  but  as  soon  as  the  ri- 
ver enters  the  upper  part,  it  has  a  much  quicker  de- 
scent ;  the  water  is  not  only  soflened  and  meliora- 
ted, but  also  enriched  by  the  land-floods,  which 
bring  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure;  and  that 
kind  of  fi-uitful  mud  is  conveyed  to  the  fields, 
which  the  Italians  call  U  fior  di  terra.    We  see 
the  superior  effects  of  it  about  Codogno.  and  the 
lands  adjoining  to   the  Cremonese,  where  the 
fnarah^beni,  and  other  valuable  grasses,  are  found 
in  much  greater  plenty.    I  cannot  help  observing 
though  it  may  seem  foreign  to  the  purpose,  that 
there  are  no  permanent  meadows  in  this  province, 
which  produces  the  cheese,  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Permesan;  for  it  is  the  constant 
practice  to  break  them  up  every  three  years,  and 
to  lay  them  down  a^in,  after  taking  two  crops  of 
wheat,  and  one  of  flax,  or  millet,  or  maize;  it 
being  proved  by  experience,  that  if  the  meadows 
in  this  province  are  not  managed  af)er  this  man- 
ner, the  water  makes  the  grass  coarse  and  sour, 
and  very  prejudical  to  the  taste  of  the  milk.    On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  range  of  meadows  in 
the  environs  of  Milan,  which  are  never  broken 
up,  because  the  water  is  never  let  over  them;  the 
soil  being  admirably  adapted  of  itself  to  throw 
out  the  best  sort  of  grasses. 

In  the  territories  of  Venice,  irrigations  are  very 
frequent ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  use  of  them  in 
the  Trevisan  and  Pad u an,  we  see  a  singular  ih- 
stance  of  their  eflicacy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vicenza;  where  the  fiacchiliogne  repays^  in  some 
measures,  the  mischief  that  has  been  done,  by 
bringing  a  sort  of  calcareous  earth,  which  quickly 
dissolves  and  fattens  all  the  contiguous  lands. 
There  are  meadows  in  this  province  mowed  thi^ 
timeB,ahough  they  lie  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
A  Ipse.    I  observed  it  more  particularly  in  the 
Valdagno,  which  is  washed  by  the  Agno,  full  of 
sand,  stone,  and  ballast;  and  I  could  not  account 
for  the  benefit  arising  from  it,  but  by  supposing, 
that  it  was  of  use  towards  binding  tfie  mucilagi- 
nous parts  of  the  roots  together,    in  the*provjuce 
of  Brescia,  there  is  scarce  a  field  which  is  not 
watered ;  and  were  it  not  lor  this  advantage,  the 
inhabitants  would  be  extremely  poor ;  for  the  soil 
inclines  to  stone  and  gravel  throughout;  and  is 
sometimes  full  of  ferrigineous  particles.    Happily 
for  this  country,  there  is  abundance  of  fine  springs; 
and  there  are  three  rivers  which  make  it  more 
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productive,  ihnn  any  other  province  in  the  Vene- 
lian  Btate.  These  are  the  Mela,  Chiese,  and 
Oglio;  the  last  of  which  runs  ibr  more  than  fifty 
mUes  through  the  Valcamontca,  and  is  as  famous 
Ibr  the  fertilizing  quality  of  its  mud,  as  the  Adda 
itsell*  The  plain  of  fiergamo  is  di  vided  into  three 
parts;  betweeen  the  Oglio  and  Serio;  the  Serio 
and  firemba;  and  the  Bremba  and  Adda;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  floating  is  universal. 
That  part  of  the  plain  between  the  two  last  rivers, 
called  the  Isolay  is  not  naturally  so  fertile  as  the 
others,  but  the  produce  is  much  more  considera- 
ble. It  has  twelve  communities,  or  parishes,  that 
vie  with  one  another  in  carrying  cultivation  to  its 
greatest  height ;  they  reject  entirely  the  plough, 
and  do  every  thing  with  the  spade;  and  tsleenn 
five  acres  sufficient  maintenance  for  four  persona, 
taking  in  all  their  expenses  whatever ;  the  whole 
exhibited  a  sight  more  truly  pleasing,  than  all  the 
pompous  pageantry  in  churches  and  places.  The 
nvers  and  streams  in  the  Veronese  are  not  so  much 
used  for  the  flooding  of  corn-lands  and  pastures, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  the  Venice ;  but 
rice  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  province.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1522,  much  about  the 
same  lime  as  in  the  Milanese,  and  other  parts  of 
Lombardy,  where  atl  the  plantations  are  made  in 
the  lowest  part  of  valiies,  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  overflood. 

That  the  difference  of  produce  in  Lombardy 
arises  chief) v  from  the  difference  of  water,  appears 
very  remarkably  in  the  Boiognese.  The  Reno 
comes  from  a  branch  of  the  Appennies,  which 
has  not  been  forced  to  give  way  to  cultivation ; 
and  collecting  a  quantity  of  fruitful  earth  in  its 
passage  down  the  hills,  so  enriches  the  plain,  that 
the  corn-lands  never  fail  to  render  from  tea  to 
twelve  bushels  for  one,  whenever  ihe  water  can 
be  conveyed  in  proper  seasons.  The  savana  is  of 
admirable  use  for  the  dying  of  silk  and  wool ;  but 
gives  very  little  assistance  to  vegetation ;  the  Idici 
18  stilt  worse ;  and  the  rivulets,  which  wash  this 
plain  in  great  plenty,  are  of  very  inconsiderable 
advantage,  on  account  of  the  rawness  of  their 
water ;  insomuch,  that  the  whole  plain,  at  an  ave- 
rage, does  Dot  produce  more  than  four  for  one. 
BaJo^a  was  called  with  propriety  la  grassa,  or 
the  faty  before  the  Reno  was  diverted  from  its 
channel ;  for  it  destroyed  a  third  part  of  the  plain 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  one-half  of  it  at 
leAst  in  proportion  to  its  goodness ;  but  surely  it  is 
to  be  wondered,  that  the  modern  voyage-writers 
should  pace  so  servilely  in  the  trammels  of  the 
earlier  ones,  as  to  give  Bologna  the  same  denomi- 
nation, notwithstanding  she  has  lost  so  fertile  a 
part  of  her  territory'. 

From  Bologna  to  Tortona  we  meet  with  con- 
stant irrigations;  but  they  wiU  not  enable  the 
farmers  to  mow  the  meadows  but  thrice;  and  un- 
less the  lands  are  manured,  afler  they  are  flooded, 
they  will  yield  but  two  crops  of  hay.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  generally  five  crops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Milan,  and  in  the  province  of  Lodi, 
where  the  meadows  are  watered  every  eight  days 
during  the  summer,  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. The  meadows  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  how 
much  soever  extolled,  do  not  yield  above  half, 
when  compared  with  those  in  the  Milanese ;  the 
reason  of  which  may  be  easily  investigated.  The 
snow  that  comes  from  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss 
fm4  the  Gcisons  does  not  begin  to  melt  before  June, 


and  continues  to  melt  in  July  and  August,  wtiicti 
gives  an  opportunity  to  water  the  lands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Po  as  late  as  September,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  being  higb.  till 
this  time ;  whereas  the  snow  that  comes  from  the 
Appennines  on  the  south  side  of  thePo  be^ns 
to  melt  in  May,  and  very  little  of  it  remains  ia 
the  latter  part  of*  June ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the 
lands  in  the  dutchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  al 
the  end  of  the  summer.  This  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  great  poet  and  [>hiluso- 
pher,* 

Si  come  neve  tra  le  vive  tratiy 
Per  l()  dosso  d'  Italia  si  congetOj 
Sofflnta  e  stretta  daUi  venti  sdiiavi^ 

Poi  liquefaita  in  se  stessa  trapela^ 
Pur  che  la  terras  die  perde  omtnra,  ^ri, 
Si  che  par  fuoco  fonder  la  candela. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  imagine,  at  first  sight ^ 
that  nature  had  been  so  unkind  to  the  leritories  ol' 
Genoa,  as  to  make  them  incapable  of  cultivation  ; 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitantd  has  supplied  this  defect.  \Ve  see  hills 
almost  perpendicular,  covered  with  olives  aod 
vines,  which  are  supported  by  stones  placed  in 
several  lines  in  the  form  of  a  wall.  When  the 
rains  fall  from  these  hills,  they  carry  along  with 
them  moulds  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  run- 
ning into  the  rivers,  fertilize  the  vales  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree. 

The  Lucquese  and  Tuscans  have  lefl  no  art  un- 
tried to  profit  by  irrigations.  The  Pope's  6ubject& 
are  undoubtedly  deficient  in  tliem.  1  remember 
to  have  seen  a  few  meadows  in  the  Appennines, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chienti  and  Potenza,  that  had 
been  floated ;  but  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty 
had  been  neglected ;  especially  a  very'  beautiful 
plain  between  Case  Nuove  and  Foligno.  From 
Naples  as  fur  as  Reggio,  the  lands  are  flooded 
where  an  opportunity  offers  itself;  and,  indeed, 
neither  the  cotton-plant,  nor  maize,,  nor  com, 
could  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  that  sultry  cli- 
mate, without  the  assistance  of  this  art,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  capital  branch  of 
husbandry  in  Italy ;  but  more  particularly  in  Liom- 
bardy,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 

til.  I  shall  consider,  in  the  last  place,  how  far 
the«want  of  good  water  afiects  agriculture  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Italy;  and,  instead  of  dwdling  upon 
minute  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention,  1  shall  mark  out  a  few  places  that 
struggle  more  peculiarly  with  this  disadvantage. 

The  provinpe  of  Istria  afibrxla  us  a  melancholy 
example ;  of  which  a  great  part  is  dry,  barren, 
and  inhospitable.  From  Montona  to  Pola,  not  a 
single  spring  is  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  of 
S.  Vicenzo  and  Dignano  avail  thennselves  of  cis- 
terns which  have  been  built  for  the  reception  of 
rain ;  but  the  poor  shepherds  and  husbandmen 
have  no  other  water  to  drink,  but  what  is  taken 
out  of  ponds  or  lakes,  which  ought  more  properly 
to  be  called  n^arshes^  The  general  face  of  this 
part  of  Istria  shows  the  visible  marks  of  earth- 
quakes, or  volcanoes.  Sometimes  wo  cross  im- 
mense and  deep  ravines,  which  are  entirely  dry ; 
for  the  rivers  that  used  to  wash  them  have  beea 
stopped  in  their  course,  and  have  forced  a  passage 

a 

♦  Daute  Purgat.  cant.  xxx. 
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into  other  places;  ibrming  a  variety  of  lakes, 
-which,  having  no  outlets,  corrupt  all  the  air  In  the 
adjacent  country.*  Sometimes  we  pass  over  huge 
heaps  of  mountains,  which  submit  to  no  culture  or 
improvement ;  and  yield  no  other  profit,  but  what 
arises  from  quarries  of  stone,  whence  Venice  has 
received  materials  for  building  from  very  eariy 
times.  The  road  also  leads  us  through  a  lew  nar- 
row valiies,  which  are  naturally  fertile ;  but  even 
these  have  been  lell  to  run  wild,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  them ;  the 
contrary  of  which  may  be  seen  in  those  parts  of 
Istria  that  are  tolerably  well  watered  ;  where  the 
iarraers  are  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Italians, 
either  in  skill,  or  industry. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  effects  of  bad  water 
may  be  observed  in  the  Maremma  of  Sienna;  a 
province  formeriy  so  fruitful  and  populous,  that, 
according  to  Livy,  it  furnished  Rome  with  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  second  Puuic  war  ;*  but  it 
now  lies  waste  and  unpeopled.  It  is  intersected 
by  many  rivers,  which,  instead  of  conforming 
themselves  to  the  windings  of  the  valley,  hurst 
out  on  all  Bides ;  and  occasion  such  frequent  inun- 
dations, that  the  vast  uneven  plain  is  almost  be- 
come a  continued  morass ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
calamitous,  it  is  from  this  that  the  bulk  of  the 
peasants  are  supplied  with  water.  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  a  few  who  have  wells;  but  little  advan- 
tage is  to  be  derived  from  them  ;  for,  as  the  water 
lies  lower  than  the  sea,  and  as  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  communication,  it  is  of  course 
brackish  and  unwholesome.  We  see  every  where 
dispersed  immense  fragments  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts, which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  attest  the 
splendor  and  public  spirit  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Romans,  remind  us  of  the  negligence  and  degen- 
eracy of  their  successors. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  part  of  Ita- 
ly, more  thinlv  inhabited,  or  less  productive,  than 
the  Dutchy  of  Ferrara,  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  richness  of  its  soil ;  whence  many  writers 
have  inferred,  that  the  rigor  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment has  depopulated  the  country  ^  but  this  is  a 
speculation  wholly  imaginary ;  lor  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  that  tnere  is  not  a  conquered  province 
in  the  Pope's  dominions,  nor  even  in  Italy,  more 
gently  taxed,  than  this  Dutchy.  But  though  there 
be  no  ground  to  complain  of  severe  impositions,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  labors  under  a  multiplicity  of 
difficulties ;  among  which,  the  want  of  good  water 
is  not  the  least  considerable.  Those  who  live  near 
the  Po,  or  at  a  moderate  distance  from  it,  filter 
carefully  that  water,  and  render  it  not  unpalata- 
ble ;  but  roost  of  the  peasants  have  no  other  for 
common  use,  but  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  which 
they  find  as  pernicious  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
cattle,  as  what  is  taken  out  of  the  very  ditches ; 
and,  if  ihey  attempt  to  dl^  the  well  a  little  deeper 
than  usual,  they  never  fail  to  come  to  salt-water. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  inconvenience 
would  be  removed,  if  wells  or  cisterns,  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain,  were  made  afler  the  manner  of 
those  of  Venice ;  which  are  so  adrairablv  con- 
trived, as  to  afibrd  very  sweet  and  wholesome 
water,  although. they  lie  deep  in  the  sea;  but  the 
'    '    ■  f   •  ...      .-,,■■■■ 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton's  observations  upon  the  late 
dreadful  calamity  in  Calabria,  seem  to  put  this  beyond 
^  doubt. 

*  Lib.  iv.  c.  52. 


truth  is,  many  Italian  gentlemen  are  so  scanda- 
lously parsimonious,  that  they  grudge  the  least  ex- 
pense of  this  nature  ;  which  obliges  the  peasants 
to  drink  whatever  is  nearest  at  hand,  whether  from 
rivers,  or  lakes,  or  marshes. 

I  shall  finish  my  remarks  with  observing,  that 
the  want  of  good  water  prevails  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  district  ofJRome;  which,  in  its 
proper  and  legal  sense,  comprehends  forty  miles 
on  every  side  about  the  capital.*^  Every  one 
knows  what  a  desolation  the  plague  made  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Popes 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Avignon, 
where  they  resided  bSovq  seventy  years;  and 
when  Gregory  the  Xlth  came  to  Rome,  he  found 
it  so  miserably  depopulated,  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants did  not  exceed  33,000.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Popes,  the  Colonnas'  and  Orsinis^  in 
their  turns,  carried  bv  assault  both  the  city  and  its 
environs ;  which  suffered  more  at  that  time  from 
the  Italians,  than  from  the  northern  natiops  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  wretched  husband- 
men were  forced  to  abandon  their  houses,  and  the 
tillage  of  their  farms ;  so  that  the  country  about 
Rome  was  overrun  with  woods  and  thickets,  end 
poisoned  by  noxious  marshes,  resembling,  for  the 
most  part,  what  is  now  to  be  seen  between  Ostia 
and  Nettuno.  In  this  season  of' public  distraction, 
almost  all  the  useful  arts  were  extinguished.  The 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  those  noble  remains  of 
magnificence,  the  aqueducts,  were  involved  in  the 
general  ruin ;  and  the  popes,  who  have  had  the 
vanity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  so  many  use- 
less edifices,  have  never  thought  fit  to  repair  the 
water-works  in  the  countrv,  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual had  an  interest.  We  learn  from  Fronti- 
nus,  who  has  written  the  most  accurately  upon 
this  subject,  that  there  were  three  aqueducts  ia 
Rome,  during  the  times  of  the  republic ;  and  that 
four  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  so  that 
Rome  was  then  plentifully  supplied  with  water ; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  accounts  of  antiquity, 
that  numberiess  little  streams  were  conducted  from 
these  aqueducts  to  sii^ply  the  villages.  Indeed 
Augustus  was  so  attentive  to  this  important  con- 
cern, that  he  is  reported  to  have  brought  into 
Rome  the  Aqua  Alseatina,  which  was  of  a  bad 
quality,  for  the  use  of  the  Naumachise;  that  the 
people  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  least  quan- 
tity of  water  that  was  reputed  more  wholesome.t 
In  socceedini^  ages,  the  number  of  aaueducts  was 
considerably  mcreased.  The  splendia  appearance 
of  fountains  in  modern  Rome  has  led  many  to 
ima^oe,  that  few  cities  in  the  world  are  better 
furnished  with  good  water;  but  the  reverse  of  this 
observation  seems  to  be  true.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied but  k^  three  aqueducts,  two  of  which  are 
modern.  The  water  which  comes  from  the  Lago 
Bracciano  to  S.  Pielro  Montorio  has  a  very  offen- 
sive taste;  and  the  Acqua  Felice  of  Sixtus  V. 
though  frenerally  preferred  to  it,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  of  a  better  quality.  The  Acqua  Ver- 
gine,  brought  lh)m  the  Sabina  by  Agrippa,  is  the 
only  water  conveyed  by  an  ancient  aqueduct ; 
and  that  this  is  entire,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 


*  Almost  all  the  voyage-writers,  speaking  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  call  it  the  Campagna ;  either 
not  knowing,  or  not  reflecting,  that  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  takes  in  only  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Latium. 

t  See  Frontinus,  1.  ii.  ^.  11.  de  aquseductibas  urbis 
Romae  *'ne  quid  salubrioribus  aquis  detraherent." 
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of  its  bein<gc  almost  wholly  under  ground.*  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  wholesome  water  in  Rome; 
and  such  as  prefer  good  water  to  good  air,  choose 
to  live  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  notwithstanding 
its  low  situation.  Since  then  there  remains  but 
one  ancient  aqueduct  in  Rome,  it  is  less  strange, 
that  the  aqueducts  in  the  country  have  lain  totally 
neglected ;  and,  as  the  expense  in  repairing  them 
is  too  considerable  for  private  persons,  it  has 
obliged  many  to  seek  habitations  in  other  parts. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principal  towns  in 
the  district  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fountains ;  but  the  thinly-scattered  people,  who 
inhabit  the  miserable  hovels  in  the  country,  are 
destitute  of  this  advantage ;  they  have,  for  the 
most  'part,  neither  springs  nor  cisterns,  nor  even 
wells ;  but  are  obliged  to  fetch  the  water  for  all 
uses  whatever  from  stagnated  pools,  which  occa- 
sions such  distempers  as  are  common  to  places  in 
a  similar  situation.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the 
cattle  cannot  subsist  there  during  the  summer, 
without  the  utmost  hazard  ;  and  that  it  is  usual 
for  them  to  die  very  fiist  in  a  dry  winter;  a  mis- 
fortune which  befalls  even  the  sheep,  as  the  shep- 
herds have  assured  me:  and  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  harvest-time,  the  reapers  frequently  pay 
more  for  water  than  for  wine,  as  the  former  is  so 
scarce,  and  sometimes  brought  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Upon  the  whole,  the  want  of  good  water 
will  suggest  naturally  a  reason  for  the  desolated 
state  of  the  districts  of  Rome  ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
abuse  of  the  chamber  of  corn,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  paper.  J.  S, 


REBffBDT  FOR  THE  GLANDERS  AND  BLIND 
STACKSBRS  IN  HORSES.  EFFECTUAL  REME- 
DY FOR  WORMS  IN  CHILDREN. 

For  the  Pannen'  l«8fst«r. 

Madison  eo.j  Va.,  April  17M,  1838. 

Seeing  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Farmers' 
Register  an  account  of  a  fatal  disease  prevailing 
among  the  horses  in  some  of  the  lower  countries, 
which  T  suppose  to  be  the  glanders,  or  blind  stag- 

fcrs,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected; 
nm  induced  to  communicate  to  my  brother  farm- 
ers, through  your  valuable  paper,  a  remedy  that 
f  have  never  known  to  fail,  effecting  a  cure  if 
practiced  in  time.  Whether  the  glanders,  and 
what  is  called  blind  staggers,  is  the  same  disease 
or  not,  they  are  certainly  nearly  allied.  The  head 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  both  cases ;  it  com- 
mences with  violent  inflammation  of  the  head, 
and  soon  matter  forms  in  the  glands  between  the 
nostril  and  brain.  The  disease  prevailed  in  this 
neighborhood  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
horse  I  had  ever  seen  with  the  disease  belonged 
to  my  father,  who  had  lost  several  previous  to  the 
one  then  sick ;  the  horse  was  then  on  his  broad- 
side, and  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  1  had 
heard  that  boring  into  the  scull  with  a  gimlet 
would  relieve  them.    I  procured  a  large  ten  penny 

gimlet,  and  just  between  the  eyes  of  the  horse  J 
ored  in  about  three  inches.    This  gave  vent  to 
the  matter  which  had  formed  in  the  glands,  the 
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horse  appeared  to  be  relieved  from  paio,  and  by 
introducing  a  probe  for  a  day  or  two,  the  honse 
was  upon  his  feet  and  feeding,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  entirely  restored,  and  was  a  serviceable  horse 
for  some  years.  The  next  case  was  a  riding  hoiee 
of  my  own.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  pein, 
that  he  would  thrust  his  head  against  the  side  of 
the  stable  and  bear  with  his  weight  for  a  minute, 
then  stagger  about  until  he  be^me  too  weak  to 
stand.  I  then  proceeded  to  bore  with  a  ten-penny 
gimlet  as  described  in  the  other  case,  and  in  a  lew 
weeks  the  horse  was  well. 

Whilst  I  have  my  pen  in  my  hand  1  will  jgive 
yoo  another  fact  which  may  profit  some  of  your 
readers ;  I  topk  charge  of  my  estate  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  having  from  that  time  until  now  from 
thirty  to  sixty  in  family,  and  within  that  time  have 
not  lost  one  child  under  twelve  yean  (either  black 
or  white)  with  the  exception  of  one  a  few  hours 
after  its  birth,  and  I  attribute  it  principally  to  the 
following  remedy,  which  keeps  them  free  from 
worms :  Take  the  fat  of  old  bacon  sliced  and  fried 
in  a  pan,  until  the  essence  is  all  out  of  it,  take  oot 
the  rind  first,  then  put  as  much  worm  seed  as  is  ne- 
cessary (vuigariy  called  Jerusalem  oak,)  as  much 
sugar  or  molasses  as  will  make  it  palitable,  give 
it  three  mornings  in  sueceesion.    The  ehildieo 
will  eat  it  freely,  some  you  will  have  to  reatraia 
from  eating  too  much.    Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, 1  have  known  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  large  worms  come  from  a  child  of* 
three  or  four  years  old.    I  usually  give  the  niedi- 
eine  spring  and  fall.    I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
above  remedy  was  more  practiced  in  families,  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of 
many  children,  for  if  worms  are  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  disease  with  children,  they  greatly 
aggravate  disease  of  any  other  character. 

J.  F.  C. 


bxpbnsb  and  net  porits  of  k.  amahs  car- 
bibr's  whitb  mulbbrrt  plantations. 

For  Che  Fumers*  Regtolar. 

The  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register  have 
already  had  submitted  to  them  translations  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  letters  of  M.  A  mans  Car- 
rier to  M.  fionafous,  which  presented  the  highly 
interesting  details  of  his  practical  operations  in 
rearing  silk- worms,  and  the  estimates  of  expenses 
and  profits.  There  still  remained  another,  the 
seventh  letter, '*  jnceming  his  molbery  planting, 
and  written  in  the  same  manner  of  minute  detail, 
the  length  of  which  forbids  its  being  given  here 
in  full ;  and  the  more  as  the  kind  of  tree  treated  of 
Cthe  moms  alba  or  white  mulberry,)  will  never  be 
chosen  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  now  that  the 
greatly  superior  value  of  the  moras  multicaulis  is 
so  well  established ;  and  consequently  the  post- 
ponement of  returns,  no  more  than  the  heavy  and 
unusual  labors  of  M.  Carrier,  will  never  have  to  be 
encountered  by  any  new  begiimer  in  this  country, 
fiut  though  the  details  of  the  experience  of  the 
writer  in  mulberry  culture,  for  this  reason,  would 
convey  but  little  instraction,  as  precepts  or  practi- 
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caL  diiectioDs  to  culturiBts  here,  still,  though  indi- 
rectly, his  statements  are  highly  instracting  as 
wed  as  interesting.  M;  fionafoos  requested  this 
aocoant  from  his  correspondent,  doubtless  because 
of  the  unusual  cost  of  the  plantation,  and  because 
the  items  of  expense  had  been  so  accurately  noted. 
And  if  the  facts  exhibited  serve  to  prove  to  those, 
in  France,  who  might  be  forced  to  incur  such 
heavy  expenditures,  that  the  profits  would  yet 
greatly  surpass  the  cost,  then  still  higher  profits 
do  those  same  facts  indirectly  ofier  to  American 
planters,  who  can  obtain  as  large  products  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time,  or  at  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  in  money,  time,  and  labor  com- 
bined. It  is  principally  with  the  view  of  impres- 
sing this  unavoidable  inference,  and  the  important 
though  indirect  instruction  which  it  conveys  to 
American  culturists,  that  we  now  shall  condense, 
and  ofier  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
the  more  important  parts  of  this  long  French 
article,  accompanied  by  our  own  remarks  on  the 
whole. 

It  should  be  premised  {hat,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  silk-culture  is  generally  con- 
ducted in  Europe,  M.  Carrier's  estimates  of  cost 
and  profit,  (which  have  already  been,  or  are  now 
to  be  exhibited,)  could  well  be,  and  doubtless  were, 
made  with  much  precision  and  correctness.  In  that 
county,  it  is  most  usually  the  case,  that  the  mul- 
berry leaves  are  bought  from  the  owner  of  the  trees 
by  another  person  who  owns  and  feeds  the  silk- 
worms. Thus,  the  market  price  of  leaves,  for  every 
day  and  year,  is  as  well  known  in  France,  as  the 
prices  of  grain  or  hay  in  this  country.  Add  to  this 
that  the  quantities  of  leaves  furnished  by  parti- 
cular trees,  or  plantations,  must  be  ascertained 
every  year,  because  sold  by  weight,  and  there 
can  be  fell  but  small  room  for  error  in  estimating 
in  advance  the  products  of  any  known  lot  of  trees. 
Therefore,  when,  in  his  preceding  letters,  M.  Car- 
rier charged  his  silk  with  the  value  of  the  leaves 
used  for  feeding^  and  when  he  estimates  (in  the 
letter  now  under  consideration,)  the  money  price 
of  the  products  of  his  trees,  there  is  no  ground  for 
uncertainty,  except  so  far  as  he  may  have  erred  in 
estimating  the  quantities  of  leaves  produced  by 
trees  of  certain  degrees  of  size  and  vigor ;  and 
even  in  this,  he  could  not  err  greatly,  having  as 
guides  the  general  estimates  and  long  experience 
of  the  growers  of  France  and  Italy. 

There  is  another  important  lessoh  which  the 
American  culturist  may  learn  from  this  account 
This  is  the  fact  which  may  be  inferred^and  which 
would  at  first  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have 
made  no  estimate— that  a  plantation  of  white  mul- 
berry trecb,  though  the  two-year  old  grafted  stocks 
may  be  bought  at  12  to  15  cents,  costs  more  in 


France  than  a  muliicaulis  plantation  would  cost 
here,  even  if  trees  of  equal  size  had  been  bought  at 
81.50  each,  which  was  about  the  price  last  winter. 
Startling  as  may  be  this  assertion,  its  truth  will  be 
made  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  calculate  the 
product  of  any  certain  sum,  (whether  8 10  or 
81000,)  laid  out  in  both  kinds,  and  the  stock  of! 
each  propagated  and  nursed  in  the  most  approved 
and  usual  manner  (or  each,  for  the  8  years'  time, 
which  must  elapse  before  the  white  mulberry  trees 
are  fit  for  use.  Cost  in  time  and  labor  alone  may 
be  as  heavy  as  any  amount  of  price  in  money;  and 
the  price  of  multicaulis  trees,  extravagant  as  it 
was  in  this  country,  could  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  the  great  labor  and  k>ng  postponed  returns  of 
M.  Carrier's  white  mulberry  trees.  If  his  plant- 
ings had  been  of  the  former  instead  of  the  latter 
kind,  he  might  have  gathered  the  leaves  on  the 
second  year,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  six  years' 
crops,  before  he  ventured  to  take  the  first  from  his 
white  mulberry  trees.  This  is  in  addition  to  all 
the  superiority  of  value,  and  greater  facility  in  ga^* 
thering  the  leaves  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  com- 
pared to  the  morus  alba,  even  when  the  plantations 
of  both  have  reached  their  most  productive  state. 
But  it  is  proper  to  suspend  further  remark  and 
comparison,  until  M.  Carrier's  facts  and  estimates 
are  presented. 

Sanguine  as  was  this  experimenter,  when  com- 
mencing silk  culture  in  the  almost  untried  region 
of  Aveyron,  and  zealous  as  he  proved  himself  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  successive  trials,  he  never- 
theless proceeded  at  first  with  hesitation  and  much 
caution.  He  then  stood  on  similar  ground  to  that 
of  many  persons  in  this  country  who  have  be<> 
lieved  that  silk  culture  would  be  profitable  here,  but 
whose  confidence  was  not  so  entire  as  to  make 
them  throw  aside  all  doubts  and  fears,  and  boldly 
to  commence  the  business.  His  progress,  there- 
fore, was  slow. 

His  first  attempt  was  made  in  1819,  when  every 
thing  was  new,  and  every  requisite  was  wanting. 
Besides  losing  a  considerable  number,  he  saved  166 
lbs.  of  cocoons  of  very  good  quality,  which  were 
sold  for  319  francs.  The  total  expense  was  282 
francs  leaving  37  of  clear  profit.  This  small  result 
was  satisfactory,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  disadvantage.  All  the  expenses  had  been  ex- 
traordinary, because  of  the  newness  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  leaves  consumed  cost  the  very  high 
price  ofS^  francs  the  quintal  (or  100  lbs.) 

In  1820,  he  obtained  92  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  the 
ounce  of  eggs,  and  87  lbs.  in  1821 ;  which  last  pro- 
duct, small  as  it  is,  compared  to  s^ch  as  ought  to 
be  reached,  is  yet,  says  M.  Carrier,  ''superior  to 
that  obtained  habitually  in  the  countries  where 
this  industry  prospers." 
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In  these  trials,  he  had  been  governed  by  the 
usual  and  long  established  practices  of  the  south 
of  France.  Afterwards  he  discarded  whatever 
seemed  unsupported  by  reason,  and  relied  upon 
the  lights  furnished  by  the  writings  of  Dandolo 
and  other  enlightened  silk-culturiets.  With  these 
better  guides,  and  especially  bv  pursuing  Oandolo^s 
method  as  nearly  as  circumstances  permitted,  in 
^  1822,  his  product,  from  3  oz.  of  eggs,  rose  to  107 
lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  ounce.  "I  have  since," 
adds  M.  Carrier,  ^'conducted  rearings  every  year, 
which  have  always  approached,  and  ollen  surpas- 
sed 100  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  the  ounce  of  eggs ; 
but  that  exceeded  all,  as  it  yielded,  from  7^  oz.  of 
eggs,  nearly  10  quintals  of  cocoons,  or  a  little  more 
than  123  lbs.  to  the  ounce  of  eggs."  It  was  of  this 
crop  that  the  interesting  details  were  given  at  length 
in  the  previous  pages  of  the  Farmers  Register. 

''When  once  persuaded,"  continues  M.  Carrier, 
''by  fkcts  so  constant  that  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms would  succeed  admirably  at  Rodez,  it  was 
time  to  think  of  planting  mulberries^  However, 
I  proceeded  with  so  much  timidity  and  caution) 
that  I  planted  only  20  trees  in  1S22,  and  138  in 
1823."  His  countrymen  had  no  faith  even  that 
mulberry  trees  would  succeed  in  that  region,  when 
stttijected  to  be  annually  stripped  of  their  leaves ; 
and  though  a  few  fine  and  large  trees  were  stan- 
ding here  and  there,  their  vigor  was  attributed  to 
their  exemption  from  being  robbed  of  their  leaves. 
It  was  M .  Carrier's  main  object  to  convince  his 
countrymen  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  silk  culture, 
and  to  induce  their  making  the  trial ;  and  to  effect 
this,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  perform  every  thing,  and  .to  present 
fticts  in  contradiction  to  ail  existing  objections 
founded  on  prejudice.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  profit,  the  commencement  of  the  plantation 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  seventh  letter,  and 
also  the  regulftr  accounts  kept  of  all  the  items  of 
expense. 

The  place  for  the  planting  was  near  MarciUac, 
on  a  soil  among  the  worst  for  its  barrenness  and 
unfitness  for  cultivation,in  consequence  of  being  full 
of  stones;  and  was  selected  by  its  proprietor  because 
it  had  previously  brought  in  no  profit  whatever, 
and  therefore  its  occupation,  or  loss,  would  cost 
nothing.  Its  only  redeeming  quality,  (though 
M.  Carrier  seems  to  have  attached  no  importance 
to  the  circumstance,)  was  that  the  soil  was  cafeo- 
rwua;  and  most  probably  excessively  so,  as  it  was 
also  very  poor.  It  was  probably  a  chalky  soil, 
though  that  is  not  stated.  In  addition  to  his  own 
interest  directing  the  choice  of  this  stony,  unpro- 
ductive and  worthless  land,  heliad  another  object. 
In  applying  so  rebellious  a  soil  to  this  purpose,  if 
he  succeeded,  it  would  silence  every  objection,  and 


remove  every  doubt  of  success,  on  k>elter  lands^ 
The  ground  to  be  planted  amounted  to  4  hectares, 
or  nearly  10  American  acres.  The  surface  soil 
was  but  of  little  depth,  and  so  light  that  in  Bum- 
mer its  panicles  were  carried  off  in  dust,  by  high 
winds,  as  firom  public  roads.  Some  dwarfish  oaks 
and  mean  walnuts  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  many  plum  trees  intermixed  with  t>rierB.  These 
were  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  land.  In  one 
part  was  a  small  piece  of  flax-ground,  which  was 
very  good)  its  use  and  product  having  long  been 
the  perquisite  of  the  vine-dresser,  who  had  im- 
proved, manured,  and  tilled  it  well.  Such  were 
the  several  parts  of  the  intended  plantation  of 
mulberry  trees. 

The  land  was  full  of  stones,  both  upon  and  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  flax-ground,  it  is  true, 
had  been  cleaned  of  them  to  a  good  depth ;  bat 
the  stones  thus  taken  off  had  been  thrown  on  the 
other  adjoining  land,  and  now  served  to  increase 
the  quantity  there  requiring  removal.  Half  of 
the  earliest  planting,  of  50  trees,  was  in  the  fiax- 
ground,  the  only  good  part  of  the  lot ;  the  other  half 
in  the  worst — all  the  remainder  being  alike  the 
worsts  Every  care  was  used  in  the  planting,  and 
some  manure  given  to  every  tree.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  those  in  the  flax-ground  sufiered  much 
under  the  drought  of  the  next  summer,  while  the 
the  trees  in  the  land  full  of  stones  withstood  it, 
much  better.  This  induced,  in  all  the  subsequent 
plantings,  the  stones,  which  were  necessarily  taken 
up,  to  be  replaced  in  part,  instead  of  being  carried 
off  the  land.  Thus  the  mode  of  planting  and  dis- 
posing of  the  stones  was  varied  more  than  once ; 
but  in  every  mode  the  labor  was  prodigious.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  several  operations,  as 
the  estimates  of  expense  wilt  be  given  in  full.  But , 
one  process  (for  the  planting  of  1830)  will  be 
stated,  as  a  specimen,  and  also  because  this  mode 
was  the  most  approved,  and  deemed  the  cheapest 
eifectual  preparation. 

Strips  of  12  feet  wide  were  marked  off  across 
the  ground  for  every  intended  row,  and  opened, 
and  all  the  loose  stones,  as  well  as  the  more  scanty 
quantity  of  earth,  taken  out,  down  to  the  fixed, 
stones  (jttaqu'auferme^)  The  stone  and  earth  were 
laid  separately  on  the  borders  of  the  wide  trench 
thus  opened.  Some  of  the  stones  were  then  put  back 
first,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  layer,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  prevent  earth  settling  into  the  interstices, 
and  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  passing  through. 
When  stones  of  suitable  size  were  not  pleiuy 
enough  for  this  lower  bed,  others  were  added  from 
the  old  heaps  made  by  clearing  (hem  formerly 
from  the  flax -ground.  And  all  those  dug  up  of 
sufficient  size  and  proper  shape  for  the  stone  wall, 
were  carried  for  that  purpose  to  the  line  sarround^ 
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ing  the  lot,  where  the  wall  was  to  be  built.  At 
every  etake  showing  where  a  tree  was  to  be  af- 
terwards planted,  a  sufficient  space  (5  or  6  feet 
across,)  was  kept  free  from  the  replaced  stones, 
so  that  none  should  need  removal  at  the  lime  for 
planting.  The  trenches  were  finished  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1829.  The  extent  of  land  prepared  so 
laboriously  measured  100  toisee  in  length,  and 
8  toises  in  breadth.  The  quantity  of  stones 
remaining,  after  all  the  replacing  in  the  trenches, 
was  estimated  at  150  tumbril  loads,  which 
were  all  carried  without  the  lot.  The  earth 
which  had  been  dug  out,  served  to  fill  the  holes 
lefl  lor  the  trees,  aAer  their  being  set  out — to  fill 
the  interstices  between  the  stones — and  also  to 
furnish  a  covering  layer  of  5  or  6  inches  thick. 
The  young  trees,  when  set  out,  in  the  places  leA 
for  them,  had  some  earth  and  also  manure  filled 
in  among  and  over  their  roots,  then  a  layer  of  6 
inches  of  earth,  and  on  that  was  placed  a  sort  of 
pavement  of  fiat  stones  laid  in  contact,  but  not 
closely  jointed.  Earth  was  then  laid  on,  to  the 
original  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A]]  the  trees  were  set  at  15feei  square,  a  distance 
unusually  small  in  France.  The  growth  oi'  all 
except  those  on  the  flax-ground  was  very  good. 
M.  Carrier  states  the  condition  of  each  year's  plan- 
ting ;  and  when,  in  their  turn,  describing  the  297 
trees  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  says  that 
they  would  yield  the  next  season,  (1837,)  which 
would  be  the  11th  from  the  setting  out,  40  lbs.  of 
leaves  each,  on  the  average ;  and  he  ascribes  their 
very  good  condition  (Hrea  aatisfaiaant" )  to  the 
circumstance  of  not  having  had  their  leaves  pluciced 
until  they  were  8  years  old.  That  is,  we  infer, 

8  years  from  his  planting ;  which  would  be  at  least 

9  from  the  grafting,  if  not  10 ;  and  certainly  10, 
more  probably  11,  and  perhaps  12  years,  from  the 
coming  up  of  the  stocks  from  the  seed.. 

What  would  American  culturists  think  of  such 
expensive  labors  as  ihe  above  described,  and  that 
merely  preparatory  for  mulberry  and  silk  culture, 
and  from  which  no  returns  are  to  be  obtained  until 
after  a  growth  of  at  least  5,  and  the  better  if  6, 7, 
and  even  8  years  after  the  planting  1  Nevertheless, 
the  accounts  of  cost  and  products,  which  will  be 
exhibited,  show  clearly  that  even  this  unusual  and 
enormous  outlay  would  not  only  be  reimbursed, 
but  would  leave  a  very  large  net  profit. 

Passing  over  the  operations  of  the  successive 
annual  plantings,  and  other  details,  we  proceed  to 
the  statements  of  expenses  and  profits.  It  will  be 
given  in  M.  Carrier's  own  figures,  and  an  exact, 
though  somewhat  condensed  version  of  his  own 
words. 
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"1825. — Expense  of  planting  50  mulberry  trees. 

Francs.  Cantlmet 

50  detached  pits,  or  holes,  dug  at  25 

centimes         -        .        -        -  12.60* 

50  mulberry  trees  bought  at  75  c.  37.50 

Manure  for  50  trees,  at  60  c.  30. 

5  days'  work  in  planting,  at  1  f.  75  c.  7.50 

87.50 


Cost  per  tree,  1  franc  75  centimes. 
'4826. — Expense  of  297  mulbern^  trees  planted. 

Digging  297  holes,  at  25  c.  -  -  74.25 
297  trees  at  75  centimes  -  -  222.75 
Removal  of  stones  dug  up;  24  days^ 

work,  at  1.50    -        -        -        -        36. 
Bringing  earth  from  without  the  lot, 

to  fill  the  vacancies  lefl  in  the 

holes,    by  the   removi||    of  the 

stones ;  19  days'  work  at  1.50    - 
Alanure  for  297  trees,  at  40  centimes 
26  days'  work  in  plantincr,  at  1.50, 


28.50 
118.80 
39. 

519.30 


Cost  |)er  tree,  1  franc,  75  centimes. 
"l&BO,— Expense  of  120  mulberry  trees  planted^ 

Preparation  of  3360  square  metres 
of  land,  whether  in  moving  tlio 
earth,  forming  the  bed  of  stones, 
carrying  ofi*  the  superabundant 
stones,  or  bringing  from  without  . 
the  earth  that  was  deficient ;  137 
days'  work,  at  1  f.  50  c.    -        -        205.50 

120  mulberrry  trees,  at  75  c.  -        -        90. 

13  days'  work  in  planting      -   -     -        19.50 

315. 
Cost  per  tree,  2  f.  62^  c. 

"1833.— jFay^nsc  of  270  trees  planted. 

Opening  9  trenches,  each  of  150  me- 
tres in  length,  and  preparation  of 
the  intervals  between  the  trees; 
209  days'  work,  at  1  f.  60  c.      - 

9  days'  work  of  tumbril,  in  carrying 
away  the  useless  stones,  at  5  f. 

270  trees  at  75  c. 

7  days'  work  of  a  woman,  to  gather 
moss,  (for  manure,}  at  1  f. 

31  days'  work  lor  the  plantation,  at 
1.50 


Cost  per  tree,  2  fr.  27^  c. 


313.50 

45. 
202.50 

7. 

46.50 
^14.50 


*  The  franc  is  equal  to  18|  cents,  and  the  centime 
is  the  handredth  part  of  a  franc. 
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"1834. — 36  mulberry  trees  planted, 

6  days'  work  for  the  planialioo,  at 

Ifr.SOc. 7.50 

36  mulberry  trees  at  75  c.        -        -  27. 
3  days'  work,  at  4.50      -        -        -        4.50 


Cost  per  tree,  1.  fr.  8  c. 

60  treesi  in  the  vineyard,  have  been 
planted  at  different  times,  and  at 
almost  no  expense ;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  charge  them,  including 
the  cost  of  *the  tree,  at  1  franc 
each,  at  -       -     "  - 

The  expense  of  the  surrounding 
stone  wall,  1040  metres  long,  and 
1  metre  high,  ought  to  be  charged 
to  the  plantation;  but  only  half 
the  entfre  expense,  as  the  wall  en- 
closes as  much  of  other  ground, 
occupied  by  the  garden,  house  and 
dependencies;  let  the  share  of 
cost  then  be,  520  metres  of  wall 
(one  half  of  the  whole)  at  62^ 
centimes,    -       -       .       .        . 


39. 


60. 


325. 


Total  of  all  expenses  incurred     1960.30 

"  To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  price  of  the 
preparation  of  two  parts  not  yet  planted,  and 
which  it  is  easy  to  estimate.  They  will  probably 
cost  330  francs;  let  us  suppose  400,  and  the  total 
expense  will  be  2360  f.  30  c.  fiut  to  cover  any 
minor  expenses  which  possibly  may  have  been 
passed  over,  or  which  may  be  necessary  hereafter, 
I  adopt  the  round  sum  of  2500  francs,  or  3  fr.  for 
each  mulberry  tree  planted.  In  this  calculation, 
I  allow  nothing  for  rent,  because  the  land  before 
yielded  none. 

^'Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  actual  products, 
and  those  which  may  be  safely  expected  in  a 
short  time,  estimating  the  leaves  or  only  4  francs 
the  quintaJ  (100  lbs.)  whilst  the  average  price  for 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  Cevennes  has  been  5 
francs. 

"Probable  quantity  of  leavee  to  be  gathered  mxt 

epring,  (1837.) 

25  trees  planted  in  1825,  at  60  lbs.  of 


leaves, 

- 

- 

1,500 

297 

1826 

40 

.      11,880 

80  only  in 

1630 

30 

2,400 

15,780 


"These  trees  having  been  planted  at  different 
epochs,  1  will  suppose  them,  to  render  my  calcu- 
lation more  intelligible,  all  of  the  age  of  eight 
years  at  the  actual  moment.  This  fiction  appears 
to  me  quite  admissible. 


"I  shall  have  then,  on  the  eighth  year,  15T 
quintals  of  leaves,  which  at  the  price  of  4  francs, 
will  yield  628  francs;  that  is  to  say,  an  income  of 
rather  more  than  25  per  cent,  upon  the  2500  francs 
of  expense.  In  four  years  more,  the  trees  of  all 
the  plantings  may  be  gathered  from;  and  at  that 
time  I  assign  to  (hem  a  very  low  product,  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  40  lbs.  for  each  tree.  The  whole 
number,  833  trees,  will  furnish  333  quintals  and 
20  lbs.  of  leaves.  Drop  the  excess,  and  sup- 
pose only  300  quintals,  which  at  4  francs  would 
be  worth  1200  francs ;  and  this,  on  the  twelvth 
year,  would  be  a  revenue  approaching  60  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  expended. 

"Let  us  come  by  supposition,  to  1845,  and  va- 
lue the  property  afler  18  years  of  existence.  We 
shall  find,  without  question,  if  the  trees  continue 
to  receive  proper  attention,  that  the  crop  will  be 
80  lbs.  per  tree,  and  for  the  833  trees,  666  quin- 
tals. Dropping  the  66  quintal:!,  the  remaining 
600,  at  4  finncs,  will  bring  2400  f.  or  100  per  cent, 
on  the  capital. 

"1  will  push  no  further  the  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities; I  give  it  up,  with  confidence,  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  best  informed  men  of  all  coun- 
tries; and  1  pronounce  that  they  will  find  my 
statements  of  profit  below  the  truth.  In  this  ex- 
hibit may  be  seen  the  secret  of  the  riches  of 
the  countries  which  have  known  how  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  this  valuable  culture. 

"The  advantages  of  these  plantations  do  not 
stop  here ;  then  follow  the  profits  both  of  rearing 
the  silk- worms,  and  of  reeling  the  silk,  which  in 
many  cases  may  double  the  sum  of  the  products, 
fiul  these  are  separate  and  distinct  branches  of 
industry,  and  of  which  I  have  already  presented 
the  estimates  in  one  of  my  last  letters.^'* 

The  writer  adds,  that  in  estimating  products, 
he  had  stated  them  at  only  three-fourths  of  the 
supposed  amount  in  common  years,  that  the  omit- 
ted iburth  might  serve  as  an  abundant  oSset 
against  losses  from  bad  seasons.  He  presumes 
that  the  allowance  thus  made  is  most  ample;  as 
indeed  it  would  permit  a  total  loss  of  the  crop, 
from  late  spring  frosts,  or  other  causes,  once  in 
every  four  years. 

'There  is  however  one  apparent,  and  another 
real  omission,  in  the  above  charges.  The  first  is, 
that  nothing  is  charged  for  cultivation.  No  doubt 
there  was  good  reason  for  this  omisnon,  though 
none  is  mentioned.  Perhaps  some  other  crops 
were  raised  in  the  mtervals  between  the  trees, 
which  Vully  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  cultivation. 
The  cultivation  of  other  crops  in  mulberry  grounds 
is  general  in  France,  even  afler  the  trees  reach 

*  Translated  for,  and  published  in  the  Farmers' Re- 
,^ster ;  See  pp.  94  to  96,  of  vol.  vii. 
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their  full  growth;  and  lor  that  purpose,  they  are 
planted  very  wide  apart.  M.  Carrier  planted 
cloeer,  that  his  trees  might  occupy  the  whole 
ground,  aAer  being  well  advanced  in  growth. 
But  Btill,  at  15  feet  distance,  they  would  not  forbid 
other  tillage  before  the  trees  were  8  years  old. 

The  other  omission  is  of  the  interest  properly 
chargeable  upon  the  outlay.  However,  let  this 
charge  be  added,  and  the  balance  ol*  profit  would 
still  be  large. 

We  have  now  presented  M.  Carrier's  estimates 
of  the  cost  and  profit  of  whit^  mulberry  (moms 
alba)  culture  in  France,  the  trees  being  of  the  kind 
then  deemed  the  best,  and  which  are  still  the  kind 
in  general  use  there.    It  would    be  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  addition  to  this  article,  if 
there  could  be  presented  a  comparative  arithmeti- 
cal and  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  and  profit  of 
cultivating  the  mortis  multicaulis  in  this  country, 
not  for  sale,  but  for  use.     We  know  not  as  yet  the 
amount  of  product  of  this  tree,  and  therefore  will 
not  presume  to  attempt  such  an  estimata,  or  to 
seek  aid  for  our  argument   in  exact  calculation. 
Still,  even  if  using  unknown  qitantitiea,  there  will 
be  left  no  question  or  doubt  of  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  advantage  which  the  American  silk- 
grower  would  have  in  possessing  this  variety  of 
mulberry,  even  supposing  him  to  have  purchased 
his  first  and  a  sufficient  stock  at  the  highest  prices, 
or  that  he  had  paid  9^,60  for  trees  of  such  sizes  as 
M .  Carrier  bought  at  75  centimes,  or  14  cents. 
The  reoent  unheard  of  appreciation  of  the  mortis 
muUieaulis  being  necessarily  temporary  and  tran- 
sient, it  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  an 
estimate ;  but  yet  it  will  be  allowed  its  utmost  ef- 
fect, to  obviate  any  possible  objection  to  the  results 
on  that  score,  and  also  that  no  ground  may  be  lef\ 
for  an  argument  in  favor  of  delaying  a  commence- 
ment of  planting,  because  of  the  high  price  of  the 
trees.    The  choice  between  paying  the  highest 
price,  for  trees  to  plant  in  the  spring  of  1839,  or  to 
wait  two  years,  and  then  buying  them  as  cheap  as 
white  mulberry  trees  are  in  France,  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  calculation;  and  the  difference  may  be 
estimated  on  very  sure  grounds.    He  who  waits 
two  years  may  perhaps  buy  his  trees  at  ten  cents 
each  ;  but  if  he  had  laid  out  the  same  money  last 
winter  in  plants,  and  were  to  cultivate  and  increase 
the  stock  for  the  two  years,  the  increase  would  be 
BO  great  as  to  reduce  the  average  cost  to  siill  lef?s 
than  ten  cents,  besides  the  furnishing  of  a  crop  of 
leaves  the  second  year.  * 

To  establish,  then,  what  was  asserted  above« 
the  greater  cheapness  and  profit  of  mulberry  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  we  require  but  the  three  fol- 
lowing postulates ;  1st,  the  correctness  of  M.  Car- 
rier's estimates,  even  to  extent  of  half  the  net 


profit  which  he  makes  out ;  2nd,  that  the  moruM 
muUicauli8j  at 8. years  afler  the  planting,  and  set 
seven-fold  more  thickly  on  ihe  land,  will  yield  as 
many  pounds  of  leaves  |)er  acre  as  the  white  mul- 
berry of  the  same  age ;  3rd,  that  the  profit  of  100 
lbs.  of  the  former,  in  feeding  silk-worms  here^  will 
not  be  less  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  fed,  or  sold  for  feed- 
ing, in  France.  Then,  taking  M.  Carrier's  rates 
of  charges  for  French  culture,  the  comparison  at 
the  end  of  eight  years  will  stand  thtis : 

The  European  cuitu-      The  American  cultu- 
rist  of  moms  alba —         rist  of  morua  mifiicaU' 

Will  have  paid  as  much  Will  have  paid  so  little 
for  rent  of  land,  for  8  for  land,  that,  if  the 
years,  as  would  pur-  diflferent  mode  of*  pro- 
chase  twice  over  the  cedure  should  require 
fee-simple  of  as  good  even  twice  the  quan- 
land  in  Amerka —  tity,  (to  have  abun- 

dant products,  and  to 
keep  up  the  stock,  by 
new  and  successive 
plantings,)  such  addi- 
dition  of  expense  will 
be  of  but  small  ac- 
count— 

Paid  only  three-fourths  t^aid  91.50  for  316  trees, 
of  a  franc  (14  cents)  making  same  amount 
per  tree  which,  set  at  of  purchase  mt>Dey, 
15  French  feet  square,  8^74;  which  by  roots 
make  169  to  the  Am.  and  cuttings,  would 
acre ;  and  for  20  acres  give  9796  trees  the 
would  be  3380  trees,  first  year — and  an  a- 
costing  $474 —  mount  exceeding,  by 

an  enormous  surplus, 
all  his  demand  on  the 
second  year  for  com- 
pleting the  20  acres. 

Will  have  gathered  one  Will  have  gathered  se- 
erop  of  leaves  only —       ven  crops  of  leaves — 

Employs  high  priced  la-  Employs  high-priced  la- 
bor to  gather  leaves  of  bor  (in  general,  but 
small  size  from  tall  not  in  Virginia)  to  ga* 
trees,  and  which  must  ther  large  leaves,  from 
be  plucked  carefully  shrubs  requiring  not 
to  guard  against  de-  one-fourth  as  much  la* 
stroying  the  trees —  bor  as   in   the  other 

case — 
Feeds  silk -worms,  with  Feeds  silk- worms  with 
cheap  labor,  in  a  bad      high-priced  labor  (in 
climate  for  silk  culture,      general,  but   low  e- 

nough  in  Viiginia,)  in 
one  of  the  best  cli- 
mates in  the  worid  for 
the  product.' 

Let  the  reader  judge  deliberately  and  fairly  of 
the  comparison  made  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
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mode  that  may  be  preferred — and  let  it  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  particulare,  and  prices  be  af- 
fixed, if  the  preciBioD  of  arithmetic  and  of  icnown 
qantities  be  desired — and  we  have  no  question  but 
that  the  results  will  always  show  less  outlay,  and 
more  profit  in  the  United  States,  and  more  espe- 
ciaify  in  VirgUiia,  than  any  where  in  the  silk  re- 
gion of  western  Europe.* 


fiXFBRIKJQNTS  ON   MANURE8|  &C. 

From  the  rnnsacttoDB  of  the  Essex   (Mitss.)   A^cultura] 

Society. 

The  Committee  Report :  That  they  consider 
the  subject  of  the  making  and  application  of  ma- 
nures, one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  a^ri- 
cultural  interests.  Manure  and  labor  are  to  the 
farmer,  what  capital  and  credit  are  to  the  mer- 
chant. With  them  well  applied,  the  one  will  add 
bam  to  barn,  the  other  store  house  to  store  house, 
till  there  shall  be  no  room  to  contain  their  several 
wealth  ;  without  them,  they  must  soon  suspend 
operations,  and  their  larms  and  their  ships  pass 
into  the  hands  of  more  skilful  and  industrious 
owners. 

Many  farmers  think  they  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase manure,  and  the  price  does  seem  dispropor- 
lioned  to  the  immediate  profits ;  but  no  farmer 
will  say  that  he  cannot  afford  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  has,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Many  take  an  honest  pride  in  being  able 
to  say,  I  have  raised  so  many  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  or  so  many  tons  of  hay ;  now  t6  be  able  to 
say  I  have  made  five  hundred  loads  of  manure,  is 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  boasting,  for  manure 
will  pake  corn,  and  hay,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts, if  it  be  only  judiciously  applied.  Put  in 
the  seed  and  the  manure,  and  the  grateful  soil  will 
make  you  a  liberal  return.  It  is  held  to  be  true 
by  experienced  farmers,  that  he  who  doubles  the 
expense  of  labor  and  manure,  will  increase  his 
profits  and  products  In  nearly  a  ibur-lbid  propor- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  man  who  spends  half 
his  time  upon  his  farm,  and  skims  over  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  gleans  from  it  fitW  bushels 
of  com  and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  if  he  should  de- 
vote bis  whole  energies  to  his  farm,  and  improve 
his  msans  of  making  manure,  might  raise  nearly 
"   '     ■       ■■.-..        ,  ■ 

*  The  above  estimate  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the 
168  trees  avera^  50  single-bud  cuttings,  of  which  80 
live  and  produce  frees  of  like  average  size.  Then  316  X 
80=^480+816  (from  roots)==9796  trees  grown  the 
first  year.  If  planted  at  6 1'eet  distance  both  ways,  or 
1210  to  the  acre,  there  would  be  still  wanting  16404 
trees  to  fill  the  20|u:re9.  These  would  be  supplied  the 
second  spring  by  the  productive  buds  of  only  614  of 
the  youngest  trees  of  first  year's  growth ;  leaving  the 
tops  of  the  remaining  14890  trees,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  after  and  rapidly  increasing  crops,  to  be  put  to  any 
use  desired;  whether  it  be  merely  to  stand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fttmishing  the  most  abundant  and  earliest  pos- 
sible supply  of  food  for  silk- worms  from  the  20  acres— 
or  to  make  additional  plantings,  for  feeding  worms, 
or  for  feeding  cattle,  to  any  extent  whatever,  The 
chance  for  selling  trees  is  put  aside,  and  no  regard 
paid  to  it  in  this  calculation  of  profit. 


two  hundred  bushels  of  com  and  eighty  tons  of 
hay. 

Some  have,  in  their  natural  situation  and  prox- 
imity to  the  sea-board,  greater  facilities  for  ma- 
king and  obtaining  manure;  but  every  eubat^ee 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  can  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  ;  and  even  the  different  soils 
may  be  mingled  so  as  lo  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  quantity  of  manure  a  farmer  uses,  is  a 
pretty  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  his  charac- 
ter.   In  Plymouth  county,  where  a  premium  is 
rewarded  to  the  man  who  makes  the  greatest 
number  of  loads,  a  most  worthy  and  truly  respec- 
table farmer,  the  last  year,  reached  the  very  envi- 
able  eminence  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
loads;  the  lowest  competitor  claimed  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  loads,  and  his  must  be  allowed 
to  be  an  improving  character.     William  Clark,  jr. 
of  Northamption,  in  his  statement  to  the  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  »Socie- 
ty,  represents  that  he  keeps  an  average  stock  of 
eight  swine,  three  horses,  and  eight  oxen  and 
cows ;  from  this  stock,  with  the  skilful  use  of  all 
his  advantages,  which  are  not  superior  to  those  of 
many  of  our  farmers,  he  made  from  June  1887  to 
June  1838,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  loads,  an 
honorable  monument  to  his  imelligenee  and  indus- 
try, which  compensates  in  utility  and  solid  value 
lor  what  it  may  want  in  taste  and  splendor.    Mr. 
Clark  used  for  compost,  three  hundred  loads  of 
sods  and  soil  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
loads  of  swamp  muck.    His  yards  were  supplied 
with  corn-stalks  and  refuse  hay  during  the  winter, 
and  brakes  and  weeds  in  the  summer,  and  cleared 
out  twice  during  the  year.    It  might  be  supposed 
thai  manure  so  made  could  possess  but  little  of 
the  quickening  and  strengthening  principles;  but 
those  who  have  visited  his  farm  and  seen  his 
fields  burdened  with  their  heavy  crops,  are  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Clark  knows  how  to  make  manure 
and  to  apply  it,  and  that  his  fields  acknowledge 
their  obligation  and  pay  their  due  return.    Mr. 
Clark,  from  such  manure,  has  raised  more  than 
one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  a  year. 

The  committee  award  to  Daniel  Putnam,  of 
Danvers,  for  the  satisfactory  experiment  and  the 
full  and  explicit  statement  made  by  him,  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  dollars. 

They  recommend  that  Mr.  Putnam^s  statement 
and  the  letter  addressed  by  Joseph  How,  Esq.  of 
Methaen,  to  the  committee,  be  published. 
For  the  Committee, 

Daitibi.  p.  Kivg. 

Topsfield,  Dee.  25, 1838. 


Daniel  Putnam* 8  Statement.     • 

To  Uie  CommUtee  of  Uio  Eifex  Acrlcultaral  Bo-  > 
cietj,  on  Ezperimenti  on  Maoure«:  > 

Gentlemen — ^The  following  account  of  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  unleached  toood-osAos  as  ma- 
nure, is  submitted,  that  ybu  may  make  any  use  of 
it  which  in  your  judgment  will  render  it  servicea- 
ble to  the  farmers  of  ttie  country.  In  the  letter  part 
of  August,  1837, 1  broke  up  about  one  acre  of  low 
land  (too  low  and  wet  to  till  with  ease,)  which 
had  biecome  so  much  bound  out  that  it  yielded  not 
more  than  14  or  15  cwt  of  hay,  and  that  little  was 
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of  poor  quality.  After  ploughing,  I  rolled  this 
land,  and  then  dressed  it  with  40  bushels  of  wood 
ashes,  mixed  with  wash  (mostly  sand)  from  the 
road-side,  making?  probably  about  one  and  a  half 
cord  ;  sowed  half  a  peck  of  herds  grass  and  3  pecks 
red-top  seed  ;  then  harrowed  thorouijrhly  and 
rolled.  The  seed  look  well,  fn  1838  I  obtained 
from  this  piece  of  land  35  or  40  cwt.  of  very  good 
hay,  mostly  herds  srrass. 

In  November,  1834, 1  broke  up  a  field,  dressing 
it  with  about  4  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre ;  on  a 
part  turning  it  under  the  sod,  and  the  remainder 
putting  it  on  the  furrow.  In  1835,  planted  with 
corn,  the  crop  large;  in  1836,  without  mowing 
the  sod,  sowed  oats  and  hay  seed.  Obtained  40 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  The  hay  seed  took 
well,  but  in  the  (bllowin^  winter  was  killed  by  ice 
ibrmini?  and  remaining  long  upon  the  field.  In 
183/,  obtainc^d  not  more  than  15  cwt.  of  clover  to 
the  acre.  Thought  I  must  take  this  field  in  hand 
again.  In  April,  1838,  ploughed  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  it,  rolled,  dressed  with  40  bushels  of  wood 
ashes,  unmixed  with  any  other  material,  to  the 
acre ;  sowed  oats  and  hay  seed.  The  oats  had  a 
fine  growth  and  the  hay  seed  came  up  well,  but 
(for  I  think  it  best  to  tell  the  whole)  the  rust 
which  visited  my  neighbors'  oats  was  not  kept  out 
of  ray  field  by  the  asnes  ;  I  mowed  for  fodder  be- 
fore the  crop  had  ripened;  there  was  growth 
enough  for  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  young 
grass,  too,  did  not  find  the  ashes  a  matchless 
sanative,  for  its  sickness,  (in  the  scorching  weeks 
of  August,)  which  a  draught  of  pure  water  would 
have  cured,  proved  mortal. 

Shall  I  tell  you  too  what  virtue  there  is  in  bones? 
From  Mr.  Ward,  of  Roxbury,  I  obtained,  last 
spring,  20  bushels  ground  bone  (cost  at  Roxburv, 
35  cents  per  bushel,)  pold  one  bushel  to  a  neigh- 
bor ;  mixed  the  remaining  19  bushels  with  about 
one  cord  of  soil  taken  from  the  side  of  the  roads 
in  the  fields  where  the  mixture  was  to  be  used. 
Some  of  it  was  used  in  10  or  12  days  after  it  had 
been  mixed,  and  some  remained  in  heap  ftve  or 
six  weeks.  About  the  10th  of  May,  when  plant- 
ing corn  where  four  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre 
had,  the  previous  autumn,  been  turned  under  the 
sod,  and  where  I  was  putting  (bur  cords  to  the 
acre  in  the  hill,  I  selected  four  rows  through 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  in  which  I  put  the  bone 
mixture,  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  bone  lo  the  acre ; 
no  other  manure  in  the  hill.  The  corn  here  looked 
as  well  through  the  season  as  on  the  remainder 
of  the  piece,  and  ripened  a  little  earlier.  At  the 
time  of  harvesting,  104  hills  on  bone  yielded  184 
lbs.  of  com  on  the  cob.  The  same  number  of 
hills  in  the  adjacent  rows  on  manure,  yielded  188| 
lbs.  That  on  the  bone  was  the  dryest  at  the  time 
of  weighing. 

The  first  week  in  May,  I  planted  a  piece  of  com, 
where  I  put  three  and  a  half  cords  of  manure  upon 
the  furrow,  and  four  cords  in  the  hill,  to  the  acre. 
Through  the  centre.  I  left  four  rows  until  about 
the  10th  of  May,  when  I  planted  them  with  bone, 
as  in  the  other  piece.  Here,  from  66  hills  on 
bone,  I  obtained  90  lbs. ;  from^66  on  manure,  96 
ibs.  Here,  too,  the  corn  on  the  bone  ripened  ear- 
lier, and  of  course  weighed  less. 

May  2l8t,  when  planting  potatoes,  where  4  cords 
of  manure  to  the  acre  had  been  turned  under  the 
sod  the  previous  autumn,  and  where  I  was  putting 
5  cords  to  the  acre  in  the  hill,  two  rows  were 


planted  on  bone,  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
ground  was  furrowed  only  one  way,  and  the  hills 
on  the  bone  happened  to  be  put.  nearer  iq  each 
other  than  those  on  the  manure.  When  dug, 
eqtial  quantities  of  ground  were  taken ;  of  bone, 
14  hills ;  of  manure,  12  hills ;  the  bone  yielded  55 
lbs. ;  the  manure  52. 

Between  the  15th  and  20ih  of  May,  I  sowed 
sugar  beet,  in  drills,  3  feet  apart.  In  some  used 
barn  manure,  6  cords  to  the  acre ;  in  others  muscle 
bed  or  sea  marl,  5  cords ;  in  others  bone,  50  bush- 
els. Three  drills  of  each  kind,  about  three  rods 
loner,  yielded  as  follows,  viz :  from  barn  manure, 
247  lbs. ;  muscle-bed,  355  lbs. ;  bone,  337^. 

At  the  same  season  I  sowed  carrots  on  bam 
manure,  muscle-bed,  and  bone.  Barn  manure,  6 
cords  to  the  acre ;  muscle-bed,  4 ;  bone,  50  bushels. 
Some' of  the  bone  and  the  other  manures  were 
spread  broad-cast,  and  a  part  of  the  bone  was  put 
in  the  drill ;  rows  14  inches  apart.  Two  rows  of 
each  kind,  three  rods  long,  yielded  as  follows;  barn 
manure,  75  lbs.;  bone  in  drill,  105  lbs.;  bone 
spread,  82  lbs. ;  muscle-bed,  88^  lbs. 

I  sowed  with  ruta  baga,  June  Ist,  10  drills,  3 
feet  apart  and  15  rods  long;  five  drills  on  bam 
manure,  part  of  it  fresh  fi'om  the  barn  cellar  and 
part  partially  decomposed,  9  cords  to  the  acre. 
The  other  five  on  bone,  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Those  on  the  bone  were  less  eaten  by  the  fiy  than 
the  others,  though  the  others  were  not  very  badly 
injured.  A  strip  (17  feet  in  length)  across  the 
drills,  where  5  had  bone  and  5  manure  partially 
decomposed,  yielded,  bone,  248  lbs. ;  manure, 
228  lbs. 

Another  strip,  I6J  feet  lon^,  where  there  was 
bone  and  fresh  manure,  gave,  none  212  lbs. ;  ma- 
nure, 227  lbs. 

About  the  10th  of  June  I  sowed  mta  baga  on 
reclaimed  meadow  land ;  drills  3  feet  apart ;  ma- 
nure 9  cords  to  the  acre ;  bone  50  bushels.  Soon 
after  the  plants  came  up,  those  on  the  barn  ma- 
nure were  neariy  all  destroyed  by  the  fly ;  it  was 
necessary  to  sow  a  second  time.  Those  on  the 
bone  were  but  very  little  injured.  Four  drills,  two 
rods  long,  on  bone,  yielded  486^  lbs. ;  four  on  ma- 
nure, 439  lbs. 

Daniel  Putman. 

North  Danvers,  Dec.  5,  18^8. 


Mr.  How's  Letter. 


Methuen.  December  5, 1838. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 
suggest  a  few  ideas,  on  a  subject  of  no  small  im- 
portance ;  for  success  in  farming  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  quantity  of  manure  that  is  made. 
And,  in  fact,  a  locomotive  may  as  well  be  pro- 
pelled without  steam,  as  a  person  have  good  suc- 
cess in  farming  without  manure.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  by  which  manure  may  be  increased. 
Cellars  under  barns  for  the  reception  of  manure 
are  highly  important,  as  its  value  is  much  increased 
by  being  preserved  from  drenching  rains  and  drying 
wmds.  Also,  the  quantity  may  be  much  increased 
by  hauling  muck  or  soil,  or  throwing  in  hay,  straw, 
or  soms  other  materials  to  receive  and  suck  up  the 
urine,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  the  droppings.  A  suitable  plan  for  a 
cow  yard  is  of  no  smaft  importance.    It  should  be 
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much  hollowing  in  the  middle ;  the  sides  so  eleva- 
ted as  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  running  in, 
consequently  there  will  be  but  litlle  to  run  out,  to 
wash  out  the  manure.  A  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure may  be  made  ia  such  a  yard,  by  hauling  in 
muck,  soil,  or  some  other  material,  and  plough- 
ing or  piiching  it  over  occasionally.  But  it  is 
said,  we  have  no  meadow  from  whence  to  get 
muck ;  there  are  no  scrapings  in  the  road  to  be 
collected ;  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  make 
compost  of.  But  I  would  say,  if  they  have  no- 
thing else,  take  the  soil  from  the  field,  and  with  a 
liitle  additional  manure,  the  field  may  again  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  fertility.  Another  object  of 
some  importance  is  to  have  the  manure  applied 
in  the  best  manner.  I  have  until  recently  been 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  be  applied  in  a 
^reen  state,  and  have  the  fermentation  take  place 
m  the  ground ;  but  of  late  I  have  had  a  different 
opinion,  although  I  have  trie'd  no  experiment  that 
is  saiisfactory  in  my  own  mind.  I  would  suggest 
the  idea  of  recommending  a  premium  to  be  offered 
for  the  best  experiment  on  the  application  of  ma- 
nure, that  it  may  be  ascertained  which  is  the  most 
profitable,  to  apply  manure  in  a  green  state  or  to 
make  a  compost  of  it  by  mixing  other  materials, 
taking  into  the  account  all  the  additional  expense 
of  lat>or. 

A  noi  her  thing  is,  to  keep  the  hogs  at  work.  By 
keeping  a  good  supply  of  hogs,  and  accomraoda- 
linsr  them  with  materials  to  work  with,  they  will 
add  much  to  a  larmef  s  stock  of  manure. 

Some  liirmers  are  averse  to  the  credit  system  ; 
to  supply  their  hogs  with  materials  to  work  with, 
to  fill  I  heir  cow  yards  and  barn  cellars  with  muck, 
&c.,  and  to  give  one,  two,  or  three  years'  credit 
is  too  much.  This  is  one  important  reason  why 
so  little  improvement  is  made  in  farming.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  the  materials  on  almost  every  (arm, 
and  means  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  far- 
mer, to  enrich  his  farm  to  almost  any  extent. 

Suppose  a  person  to  make  a  certain  additional 
quantity  of  manure;  consequently  in  the  same  pro- 
proporiion  the  products  of  his  farm  will  be  in- 
crensod ;  from  which,  by  spending  on  the  farm 
will  again  increase  the  manure,  and  so  on,  until 
his  farm  may  be  enriched  without  limit.  Finally, 
I  believe  that  if  all  the  farmers  would  pay  their 
attention  to  making  manure  and  enriching  their 
farms,  that  their  interest  requires,  the  western  fever 
would  be  less  prevalent  among  us;  and  our  young 
men,  instead  of  leaving  the  farms  of  their  sires 
find  engaging  in  speculation,  or  emigrating  to  the 
far  west,  would  cultivate  the  land  of  their  fa- 
there,  and  learn  from  experience  that  they  irtay 
be  amply  repaid  for  all  their  toil,  and  that  the  cuf- 
tivation  of  the  earth  is  second  to  no  other  employ- 
ment.       Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JOSKPH  How. 


COMPARATIVE    VALUR   OF  THE   WHITR    AND 
CHIKBSE  MULBERRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmere'  Register. 

In  the  Register,  Vol.  vii.  No.  ii.  you  have  co- 
pied from  the  *  Southern  Agriculturit^t,' a  letter 
to  Dr.  Josepih  Johnson,  dated  "Paris  (France) 
13rh  September/ 1837" — the  following  parasraph 
relative  to  the  value  of  "morus  multlcaulis"'  ip 
extracted  from  that  letter: 


"SUk'Worms, — This  is  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
cern to  our  country.  Prince  and  others  have  pro- 
pagated and  recommended  the  "moms  multkau- 
lis/'  as  the  best  subject  for  that  purpose— do  all 
vou  can  to  destroy  this  opinion.  Noisette,  who 
has  studied  the  "morus"  more  than  others,  tella 
me  there  "is  none  equal  to  the  common  white 
(moras  eUba^)  that  the  "  moms  multicaulis'^  after 
four  or  five  years  dies,  or  vegetates  badly.  This 
is  experience — profit  by  it." 

This  is  French  experience,  let  us  contrast  it 
with  a  little  of  Ajnerican  experience. 

On  the  farm  of  tlie  Potomac  Silk  and  Agricul- 
tural Co.,  situated  6  miles  north-east  of  Freder- 
icksburg, and  4  miles  west  of  the  Potomac,  there 
is  a  field  of  3^  acres  of  "moras  multicaulis,"  con- 
taining about  7,000  trees.  The  roots  of  twelve 
hundred  of  these  trees,  are  now  taking  their  fifth 
years  growth.  They  have  been  transplanted 
twice  on  this  farm — were  headed  down  in  Novem- 
ber last,  near  the  ground,  yet,  not  one  of  them 
has  died,  and  they  are  now  throwing  up  stalks, 
much  more  promptly  than  the  "  rooms  alba" 
standing  but  a  few  steps  distant,  and  which  was 
headed  down  about  the  same  time. 

The  ''  morus  alba"  was  transplanted  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  the  "  multicaulis"  in  the  spring  of 
1838.  Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  co.,  Va.^  May  lOtt,  1839. 


the  properties  of  flowers. 

From  the  London  Horticultural  Jooinal. 

The  advancement  of  floriculture  has  always 
been  an  object  of  the  first  imponance  with  us. 
We  have  taken  more  pains  with  it  than  with  any 
other  branch  of  horticulture  or  gardening,  because 
it  would  be  followed  with  advantage  by  a  large 
class,  and  by  persons  in  all  grades  of  society.  The 
Horticultural  Joumal  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
properties  of  flowers,  with  a  view  of  teaching  the 
amateur  what  is  necessary  to  render  him  a  suc- 
cessful exhi biter,  and  confirming  the  more  experi- 
enced, but  perhaps  wavering,  professional  garden- 
er in  some  fixed  principles,  his  desirable  that  all 
persons  should  be  united  upon  the  value  of  fancy 
flowers,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  slandered  of 
perfection  by  which  such  value  shall  be  estimated. 
The  Metropolitan  Society  has  done  more  towards 
fixing  this  standard  than  all  the  horticultural 
and  floral  societies  put  together.  The  rales  laid 
down  by  that  society  have  been  followed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  followed,  by  almost  every  establish- 
ment deserving  the  name  of  floral  or  horticultu- 
ral, in  the  kingdom,  and  it  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  science.  The  properties  of  flowers 
were,  at  one  time,  valued  by  no  set  rules  of  pro- 
priety, by  no  consistent  attribute  of  beauty.  The 
whims  and  fancies  of  particular  individuals  pro- 
nounced particular  points  estimable,  without  con- 
sidering whether  such  points  increased  the  splen- 
dor of  a  flower ;  whereas  the  points  insisted  upon 
by  the  Metropoliafi  Society,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, increased  the  beauty  of  a  flower  even  to 
ordinary  eyes.  Thus  it  ivas  that  roundness  and 
flatness  in  the  bloom  of  a  pansy  were  said  to  be 
the  standard  of  perfection ;  place  side  by  side  a 
pansy  of  the  old  shape,  and  one  nearly  approaching 
the  circle,  unbroken  through  the  peiafs,  overiapping 
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each  other  and  tolerably  flat,  the  most  unpractised 
eye  will  see  the  richness  of  one  compared  with 
the  other,  and  though  there  are  none  quite  round 
or  auite  flat,  there  are  many  which  approach  both, 
and  they  are  the  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  near  approach.     Again,  the  properties  of 
the  dahlia-are  equally  well  defined;  the  nearer  the 
shape  approaches  two-thirds  of  a  ball  the  better. 
Every  body  can  understand  this  definition  of  the 
property  of  a  dahlia.    It  is  true,  that  to  become  of 
this  form,  the  petals  must  be  broad,  round  ended, 
short,  and  imbricate  well,  free  from  notch,  plenty 
of  them,  and  the    centre  not  over  bloomed  ;  but 
these  are  details.    If  the  flower  be  two-thirds  of  a 
ball,  the  detail  is  sure  to  be  good,  for  if  the  petals 
be  narrow  or  pointed,  or  long,  the  flower  cannot 
be  well  formed.    A  tulip  has  been  equally  as  well 
defined  as  to  property,  and  very  fortunately,  for 
the  flowers  which  were  bearing  high  prizes  were 
perverting  the  taste  of  the  growers ;  and  it  will 
take  some  years  to  correct  it.    Nevertheless,  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  cannot 
be  mistaken,    'f  he  desired  form,  when  expanded, 
is  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  hollow  ball,  for- 
ming, as  a  matter  of  course,  a  perfectly^  round 
shallow  cup ;  for,  as  the  beauty  of  a  tulip  is  in  the 
inside,  no  other  form  will  so  well  display  it.    The 
tulip  must,  however,  possess  one  quality  without 
which  it  will  be  now  set  down  as  valueless.    The 
white  or  the  yellow  must  be  of  one  uniform  shade 
or  tint,  without  stain,  to  the  very  centre.    In  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  most  ordinary  observer, 
who  may  know  nothing  about  tulips,  shall,  ne- 
vertheless, in  a  moment  decide  the  clear  round 
flower  IS  more  beautiful  than  one  that  is  stained  or 
not  round.     Upon  this  principle  should  the  value 
of  all  such  productions  be  estimated.     We  do  not 
mean  that  every  body  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
all  the  points  of  a  good  flower;  but  that  the  lead- 


as  essential  to  a  good  rose,  as  to  any  other  flower, 
novelty  forming  one  of  them.    A  rose  should  he 
strongly  perfumed — the  petals  should  be  thick, 
round,  and  plentiful ;  the  color  bright,  and  the 
flower  double;  the  more  of  these  properties  are  pos- 
sessed by  a  rose,  the  better  it  is.    Hundreds,  how- 
ever, are  in  cultivation  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other,  80  nearly  approaching  to  single,  so  weak  in 
their  perfume,  and  so  straggling  in  their  growth, 
as  to  make  every  amateur  who  has  purebred 
largely  repent  truly  that  he  has  been  governed 
by  fine  names,  instead  of  fine  qualities.    Gera- 
niums have  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention  as 
to  properties.    The  majority  of  them  have  petals 
so  narrow,  that,  as  there  are  but  five,  they  divide 
and  form  an  irregular  star ;  they  ought,  like  the 
heart's-ease,  to  be  wide  enough,  to  lap  over  each 
other,  and  form  a  whole  and  nearly  circular  flow- 
er rather  companulated  than  otherwise.    These 
ought  to  come  in  trusses,  comprising  at  least  six 
or  eight  blooms  each,  and  forming  good  close 
heads.    Bright  colors,  novel  pencilling,  and  deep 
dark  spots  on  the  upper  petals,  are  in  great  esteem; 
but  the  best  at  present,  for  form  and  style  of 
growth,  is  Dennis's  Perfection,  though  the  color 
is  deficient.    Others  asserted  to  be  as  well  formed 
and  better  colored^  are  said  to  have  been  raised 
and  coming  out,  if  not  out  already;  and  indeed  we 
have  observed  several   bright  and  good  flowers 
which  very  closely  approached  it,  but  we  confess 
we  have  cot  seen  any  fully  up  to  the  point ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  coloring  is 
deficient,  we  have  not  seen  any  one  so  complete 
in  ibrm  of  flowers,  beauty  of  truss,  and  general 
style  of  growth.    The  principal  object  we  have 
in  view  here  is  to  show  that,  in  the  estimate  of 
properties  by  the  Metropolian  Society  of  Florisl^i 
regard  is  had  to  those  pomts  which  please  every 
body  ;  that  in  fact,  taken  in  any  way,  an  ordinary 


ing  ones,  especially  the  form,  should  be  that  most  flower  placed  by  the  side  of  a  flower  approaching 


likely  to  please  the  world.  The  auricula  is  a 
flower  equally  requiring  a  proper  estimation  o(^ 
properties,  and  equally  indebted  to  the  Metro- 
politan Society  for  published  rules  by  which  to 
regulate  them.  The  chief  point  here  again  is 
form.  To  be  quite  round  and  quite  flat,  like  a 
counter,  would  be  periection ;  but  here  the  colors 
form  a  much  more  important  feature  than  in  other 
flowers,  for  the  auricula  will  come  all  green  like 
a  calix,  or  all  white  and  mealy,  without  any  dis- 
tinct color.  It  has  been,  therefore,  necessary  to 
state  thei9  should  be  several  divisions  of  color; 
the  small  tube  in  the  centre  should  be  bright  yel- 
low— the  circle  round  this  perfectly  while— the 
next  circle  should  be  a  distinct  color,  lilac,  violet, 
purple,  blue,  brown,  or  dark  approaching  to  black, 
and  very  unbroken— and  the  outer  circle  of  all 
green,  grey,  or  white ;  and  in  proportion  as  all 
these  form  distinct  circles,  and  the  individual  pips 
are  flat,  &c.,  does  the  value  of  the  flower  increase. 
There  is  another  property  estimated  in  London 
and  its  vicinity  more  than  in  the  country.  The 
Metropolitan  Society  consider  it  a  leading  property 
that  (he  auricula  should  form  a  bold  truss  of  seven 
pips  or  flowers  at  the  least ;  in  the  country  they  do 
not  require  more  thau  five.  Thus  many  flowers 
will  do  for  the  country  that  would  not  do  in  the 
metropolis. 

1q  ro6e«,  novelty  seem  to  have  been  the  leading 
point,  and  many  growers  have  discovered  novelty 
where  nobody  else  could ;  but  there  are  properties  |  suade  a  grower  to  cut  ofl'  his  own  head  as  to  cut 


the  standard  of  perfection,  if  down,  shall  appear 
inferior  to  ordinary  observers,  that  the  properties 
estimated  as  valuable  to  the  connoisseur  shall  en- 
list among  its  admirers  all  persons  of  taste,  whether 
florists  or  not ;  and  when  we  resume  this  subject 
to  go  into  details,  we  shall  be  able  also  to  show, 
that  there  is  a  good  reason  to  be  made  apparent 
to  common  observers,  for  every  point  esteemed  by 
the  society  as  essential  to  a  good  flower.    In  tulip 
growers  we  have  observed  more  whimsical  notions 
than  among  any  other  class  of  florists.    But  such 
is  the  advantage,  of  setting  even  the  experienced 
cultivator  upon  a  right  course,  with  regard  to  the 
properties  of  floweris,  that  there  are  ^orts  which 
bore  a  great  price   now   hardly  cared  for,  and 
others  which  bore  no  price  at  all  gradually  be- 
cominir  favorites.    The  uncertainty  of  the  bloom 
will  always  render  the  possession  of  a  bed  of 
flowers  a  source  of  an  anxious  pleasure,  because 
there  are  varieties  usually  stained  at  the  bottom, 
and    therefore  worthless,  but  which  poraelimes 
come  very  clean  and  fine,  and  they  are  then  grand 
beyond  description.    Nine  times  out  often  a  Siam 
will  beat  a  Zouts,  but  the  tenth  time  the  Louis 
may  come  without  its  usual  stain  At  the  bottom, 
and  then  it  is  a  sight  worth  travelling  miles  for. 
fiut  a  Louis  has  never  won  at  the  Metropolitan 
Society^s  shows,  and  we  doubt  if  it  ever  will,  be- 
cause, if  one  do^^s  happen  to  come  clear,  which 
is  not  twice  in  a  century,  we  might  as  weU 
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his  bloom  to  exhibit.  Pompejunebre,  a  valuable 
or  rather  a  high-priced  flower,  is  certainly  a  worse 
flower  than  a  Polyphemus^  in  every  stage,  from 
blight  to  periection,  and  as  a  single  flower  in  com- 
petition, it  will  not  create  a  moment's  doubt. 
The  Metropolitan  Society's  rules  would  enable 
a  man,  who  never  saw  flowers,  to  judffe  which 
was  the  best,  and  there  is  no  small  difiicuTty,  when 
old  cultivators  are  selected  lor  judges,  to  keep 
them  from  giving  the  prizes  to  dear  flowers  in- 
stead of  those  of  good  properties.  These,  how- 
ever,are  difliculties  easily  got  over;  and  we  conclude 
for  the  present  by  congratulating  the  general  cul- 
tivator of  flowers  upon  the  great  advaotages  de- 
rived from  coming  to  a  general  underetaoding 
upon  what  are  esteemed  the  real  properties  of 
flowers. 


A  FIRST  SXPERIMENT  OF  REARING  SILK- 
WORMS UNDER  VERY  DISADVANTAGEOUS 
CIRGUHSTANOES. 

For  the  Fannen'  RegUter. 

The  weather  had  been  unusuaNy  warm,  for  the 
season,  for  some  days  preceding  the  13th  of  April, 
on  which  day  it  changed  to  cloudy,  raw  and  cold, 
with  drizzle  of  rain  in  the  evenmg.  Some  silk- 
worms' eggs,  which  had  been  brought  to  Peters- 
burg, for  sale,  two  days  before,  (and  probably 
exposed  to  much  of  the  then  warm  weather,  on 
the  joumey,);were  observed  this  forenoon  (13(h) 
to  be  hatching;  and  by  evening,  so  many  had 
hatched,  that  it  was  evident  the  eggs  were  no  lon- 
ger worth  any  thing  for  future  sale,  and  both  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  mulberry  trees  seemed 
to  make  it  almost  a  hopeless  attempt  to  raise  the 
worms  with  any  success.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  young  worms,  and  the  eggs  still  un- 
hatched,  were  mven  away  to  any  person  who 
would  take  the  trouble  of  attending  to  them.  I 
took  some,  partly  to  try  the  experiment  of  their 
ability  to  bear  such  very  inclement  weather,  and 
partly  to  presenve  the  lives  of  as  many  as  possible, 
until  other  person?,  better  provided  with  food, 
could  take  them  ofi"  my  hands.    Not  having  a  sin- 

S*e  mulberry  tree  in  this  neighborhood,  nor  indeed 
en  knowing  where  one  was  standing,  of  course 
I  bad  not  counted  on  feeding  silk-worms  here. 
The  permission  to  use  the  leaves  of  a  few  white 
mulberry  trees  was  soon  obtained.  The  largest 
leaves  of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  of  white  mul- 
berry were  then  not  larger  than  a  half-dime,  and 
generally  the  leaf  buds  were  but  barely  opened. 
The  native  mulberry  leaves  (mort/6  rubroj)  had  not 
then  opened  enough  to  be  used  at  all. 

The  very  early  commencement  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  unfriendly  state  the  weather  and  gene- 
ral low  average  temperature  throughout,  and  the 
other  and  great  disadvantages  to  the  silk-worms 
caused  by  the  want  of  expenence  and  knowledge 
of  their  proper  management,  and  the  want  of 
suitable  accommodations,  all  concurred' to  make 
the  experiment,  almost  to  its  close,  of  very  doubt- 
ful issue,  as  weN  as  very  troublesome  in  execution; 
and  there  was  little  hope,  from  the  commencement, 
of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success  in  the  result. 
The  products  finally  obtained,  though  doubtless  of 
much  less  amount  than  better,  proper,  and  yet  per-  < 
fictly  and  easily  attainable  means  would  certainly 
secure,  are  yet  such  as  to  induce  the  opinion  that 


it  may  be  useful  to  other  inexperienced  beginners, 
to  know  the  general  facts  of  a  rearing  conducted 
under  circumstances  so  unpropitious  in  almost 
every  particular.  A  very  minute  diary  was  kept, 
which  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  following  ab- 
stract. It  would  be  useless  to  present  all  the  en- 
tries in  full ;  ab  many  of  them  are  but  details  of 
mishaps,  of  mismanagement,  and  of  erroneous 
opinions  which  were  corrected  by  longer  observa- 
tion. Nothing  will  be  withheld,  however,  in  this 
general  statement,  that  is  deemed  material. 

The  weather  was  throughout  too  cold;  no  one 
day  even  having  average  temperature  as  hic:h  as 
is  deemed  requisite  by  the  writers  on  silk  culture. 
This  will  be  best  seen  from  the  record  kept  of  ob- 
servations of  the  thermometer,  of  both  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  that  of  the  apartment  in  which  the 
worms  were  fed.  The  thermometer  showing  the 
former,  was  suspended  beneath  the  outer  eaves  of 
a  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
tected by  its  situation  always  from  the  sun.  An- 
other thermometer  ^both  alike  and  correct,)  hung 
in  the  middle  of  the  feeding  room,  the  size  of  which 
is  10  feet  by  12,  and  7^  feet  high.  It  is  a  common 
apartment  in  the  upper  story  of  a  wooden  dwelling 
hou^e,  facing  the  south,  in  which  side  is  ifs  only 
window,  and  the  door  to  the  north.  The  temper- 
ature was  just  such  as  would  be  of  any  room  in  a 
common  framed  building,  lathed  and  plastered, 
without  being  affected  l)y  artificial  heat.  The 
fires  in  the  house,  during  the  coldest  of  the  weather, 
were  too  distant  to  have  raised  the  temperat^ire  Df 
this  room.  In  fair  weather,  whenever  the  exte- 
rior temperature  was  highest,  and  that  was  almost 
always  the  ca«e  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  (or  from 
10  to  4,)  the  window  was  raised,  and  (he  door 
kept  open ;  unless  the  wind  was  too  high,  and  that 
was  also  oflen  the  case.  At  such  times,  the  outer 
air  was  admitted  through  an  upper  pane  of  the 
window,  broken  out  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
was  but  imperfectly  closed  with  paper  at  night, 
and  in  rainy  weather.  Thus,  low  as  the  interior 
temperature  may  appear  at  2  o'clock,  it  was  gene- 
rally some  degrees  higher  than  it  wo^ld  have 
been,  if  the  outer  and  then  warmer  air  had  not 
been  freely  admitted.  It  usually  continued  as 
warm  within,  as  at  2  P.  M.,  until  5,  and  some- 
times to  7.  The  door  of  the  room  opened  to  a  stair- 
case, and  thence  to  the  outer  door  below,  which 
was  rarely  closed,  in  any  weather,  as  long  as  any 
of  the  family  were  awake.  It  may  be  observed 
however  from  the  record,  that  notwitl^standing  the 
want  of  any  proper  means  of  moderating  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  variations  of  external  temperature, 
or  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  outer  air,  that 
the  fluctuations  were  very  far  less  within  than 
without. 

The  observations  of  temperature  were  usually 
made  a  little  alter  sunrise,  about  2  o'clock,  and 
and  at  9  at  nighi,  or  something  later,  and  afwa^'s 
on  the  two  thermometers  at  the  same  time.  Smal) 
variations  from  these  times  were  not  regarded  ;  but 
some  material  ones  will  be  marked. 

For  accommodations,  at  first  there  was  nothing 
better  than  wide  and  shallow  paste-board  tra3's  or 
tops  of  boxes,  (sush  as  merchants  keep  fine  goods 
in,)  and  sheets  of  papers  laid  upon  two  common 
dining  tables.  After  the  worms  had  become 
much  crowded,  (and  indeed  they  were  too  much 
crowded  throughout,)  and  were  suflering  for  en- 
larged space,  four  feeding  shelves  were  put  up,  12 
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feet  longi  three  wide^  on  the  plan  deBcribed  at  p. 
247,  voL  vii.,  of  Fanuera'  Register.  These  fur- 
nished aiJ  the  space  used  in  the  last  sla^re  of  feed- 
ingi  and  on  this,  to  prevent  mixing  different  par- 
ceb,  the  worms  were  unequally  distributed,  and 
•ome  were  greatly  crowdedi  while  otbem  had 
more  than  space  enougli. 

The  worms  were  said  to  be  of  the  gray  four- 
cast  kind,  producing  cocoons  generally  of  deep 
orange  color,  a  few  of  sulphur  jreilow,  and  still 
fewer  of  pure  white.  Nearly  or  quite  as  many  of 
the  worms  proved  to  be  white  as  gray;  but  no  dii- 
lerence  was  observed  except  in  color.  The  num- 
ber which  were  fed,  by  careful  estimates  sutMe- 
qaently  made,  and  on  different  grounds,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  about  10,000. 

So  little  food  is  required  at  first,  that,  cold  as 
wae  the  weather,  the  leaves  grew  fast  enough  for 
the  silk-worms.  Though  the  frosts  nipped  the 
leaves  in  town,  and  killed  many  of  the  young- 
est in  the  surrounding  country  afier  ihe  oldest 
leaves  were  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  still 
the  lower  leaves  were  not  killed,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  entire  cutting  off  of  the  supply,  even 
where  most  damage  was  suffered. 

The  supply  of  food,  though  generally  abundant, 
(and  one  great  error  committed  was  its  being 
much  too  lavishly  laid  on,)  was  deficient  at  some 
times ;  and  the  worms  must  have  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  too  long  lasting,  or  the  too  dry  state  of 
the  leaves.  They  were  usually  fed  (unless  when 
too  cold  and  benumbed  to  eat,)  soon  after  sun- 
rise, and  firequenily  throughout  the  day^  to  9  or  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  they  had  a  double  feed, 
and  no  repetition  until  next  morning. 

These  general  statements  will  enable  me  to 
omit  many  separate  and  particular  ones  to  the 
•ame  purport  m  the  following  diary. 

April  13th.  The  worms  hatched  that  day 
brought  to  m^  house,  and  first  fed  at  night. 

14th.  Morning  clear — but  still  colder  than  the  day 
before.  Thermometer  not  exposed  then  to  outer 
air,  nor  observed  early.  Half  an  hour  af^er  sun- 
rise,^ and  still  longer  after  the  fire  had  been  burn- 
ing in  the  sitting  room  of  my  family,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  table  on  which  had  been  placed  the 
hatched  worms,  (and  balance  of  eggs,)  was  49 
d^eee.  But  few  more  hatched  to  day.  Fire 
kept  up  in  the  room,  and  food  given  frequently. 

15th.  Clear — temperature  of  outer  air  38^  de- 
grees half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  The  worms  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  scarcely  showing  any  mo- 
tion, though  the  fire  had  been  designedly  le(\ 
burning  the  night  before,  and  probably  kept  nurn- 
ing  until  1  oVIock,  and  the  room  was  dose.  Frost 
out  of  town,  though  not  observed  within  its  limits. 

16th.  Clear,  and  warmer.  The  worms  which 
hatched  through  this  day  were  carefully  separated 
from  the  eggs  still  unhatched,  by  placing  over 
them  perforated  paper,  through  the  holes  of  which 
they  crawled,  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  to  tender 
sprouts  of  mulberry  leaves  placed  upon  the  paper 
above.  These,  wnich  were  about  1900  in  num- 
ber, (as  subsequently  and  carefully  estimated,) 
were  made  the  subject  of  particular  observation ; 
and  these  and  ail  later  hatched,  (unlike  the  older 
ones  batched  in  the  preceding  days,)  had  no  bene- 
fit whatever  of  warmth  from  fire.  It  was  to  day 
first  thought  of  to  make  and  record  regular  ob- 
servatioDs  of  the  temperature,  and  other  circum- 
stances; and  this  hatching,  of  the  16th,  was  se- 
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lected  for  fair  trial,  and  particular  observation;  and 
to  which  alone  reference  will  hereafiert>e  made,  un- 
less when  otherwise  mentioned.  The  treatment  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  every  par- 
cel were  alike,  after  this  day,  except  as  to  space — 
and  the  experiment  worms  were  among  the  most 
crowded. 

April  l7th.  Clear.  First  day  of  first  age  of  expe- 
ment  lot  of  worms.  I  should  have  called  this  the 
seomc/— but  for  conforming  to  Dandolo,  who  does 
not  count  the  day  in  which  the  worms  are  hatch- 
ed. The  hatching  of  this  day  also  preserved,  se- 
parately, and  all  the  remaining  eggs  thrown  away. 
All  the  worms  this  morning  were  moved  to  the 
pmall  room  above  described.  Turning  colder. 
At  9  P.  M.,  interior  temperature  61  degrees. 

April  l8th.-*-2nd  day  of  first  aire. 

Morning     2  P.  M.  0  P.  M. 
Temperature,  exterior,  42^          66  42 

«  interior,   63  66  56 

April  19th— ^rd  day  of  first  age. 

Morning    2  P.  BL  9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.       35^         66^         54 
«           int.        49           69  65 

Clear*  Frost.  At  sunrise,  all  the  worms  (of 
every  lot,)  benumbed  with  cold,  motionless,  and 
very  little  of  the  latest  previotis  meal  (of  9  P.  M.) 
consumed.  Eariiest  meal  delayed  until  7,.  when 
the  worms  had  revived  by  increasing  warmths 
Turning  warmer  towards  night. 

April  20.— 4th  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.    2  P.M.     9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.       46  72  55 

»  int.        59  71  69 

Clear  rooming.  This  the  first  warm  day.  At 
2  P.  M.  cloudy,  and  a  very  little  rein. 

April  21st.— 5th  day  of  first  age. 

Morning.    2  o'clock.    9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.      49  69  454 

«  int.      601  61  60 

Again  becoming  very  cold. 

April  22nd.— 6ih  day  of  first  ajte. 

Morning.    2  P.M.     9  P.M. 

Temperature,  ext.       84  68  51 

«         int.       50  62  64 

Heavy  white  fh)st.  Fog  in  the  morning.  The 
edges  ofsome  of  the  young  white  mulberry  leaves 
here,  and  also  those  of  the  morus  multieaulisi 
were  seen  to  be  seared  by  the  frost.  In  the  coun- 
try, 16  miles  below,  as  I  aAerwards  heard,  the 
tender  extremities  of  shoots  of  both  kinds,  were 
killed  in  some  situations,  but  not  in  the  more  shel- 
tered—nor the  oldest  and  largest  leaves  of  Ptther, 
in  the  most  exposed  situations.  Damage  to  leaves 
of  one  kind  of  tree  as  great  as  of  the  other. 

The  worms  ^of  all  the  lots,)  had  eaten  bnt  tit* 
tie  of  the  last  night's  meal,  and  were  this  morning 
numb  and  motionless  with  cold .  No  ibod  given,  or 
wanted,  until  7  A.  M. 

April  23rd.-*7th  day  of  first  age.  . 

Morning.    2  P.M.  9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext       d9A         78  68 

«  int       «r  70  71 

Clear.  Notwithstanding  the  seTerity  of  the 
cold,  and  great  variations  of  temperature,  and  by* 
which  the  worms  certainly  must  sufler,  thev  do 
not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  injury ;  and  ea« 
cept  when  benumbed  with  cold)  «em  lo  bo 
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periectiy  well.    Some  wornw  of  the  older  lots 
(batched  13th)  have  became  torpid. 

April  24th.— 8th  day  of  firat  Bge. 

Morning;.    2  P.  M. 
Temperature,  est.       52  80  68 

int.        66  75  75 
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Clear.  All  the  older  worms,  (hatchinee  of  13th 
and  14th,)  now  torpid,  and  aUo  some  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  16th.    fiui  little  food  given  the  latter. 

April  25th.— 9th  day  of  Ifirst  age. 

Adorning.    2  P.  M      9  P.M. 

Temperature,  ext.       60  86^         69 

"  int.        684  78}  78 

Clear — and  a  continuation  of  a  reroark;able  spell 
of  dry  weather,  for  the  time  of  year.  All  the 
worms  of  16th,  torpid,  which  makes  the  end  of 
their  first  age. 

April  26tB. — lOlh  day,  and  1st  of  second  age. 

Morniiig    2  P.M.      9  P.M. 

Temperature,  ext,       54  75  50 

«  int.       67  69     ^     69 

At  6.  45  P.  M.,  the  ioterior  temperature  was  as 
hiff  h  as  7Sr. 

Largest  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  (seedling 
trees,)  now  11  inches  long. 

As  indicated  above,  turning  very  cold  at  night. 

After  a  state  of  toipidity  and  total  Ihst  for  36 
hours,  (two  nights  and  the  intervening  day,)  the 
worms  hatched  the  16th  revived,  commencing 
their  Bicond  age.  After  a  few  hours  more,  (before 
which  they  do  not  need  food,  and  will  eat  very  lit- 
tle, if  it  be  furnished,)  they  were  given  tender 
•hoots  of  mulberry,  and  were  then  moved  to  clean 
places.  The  food  had  been  of  chopped  leaves 
until  the  last  few  days.    Since,  of  whole  leaves. 

The  litter  was  about  an  inch  thick,  yet  dry,  and 
the  scent  as  sweet  as  of  newly  made  hay. 

April  27th. — 11th  day,  and  2nd  of  second  age. 

MomiDg.    2  P.M.     9  P.M. 
Temperature,  est.       42  861         71 

**  int.       59  76}         77 

Another  very  cold  morning  followed  by  a  hot 
day.    Difference  of  extremes  of  exterior  tempera- 
ture, in  7  hours,  44}  degrees. 
April  28th. — 12th  day,  and  8rd  of  second  age. 

MomiDg.    2  P.M.     9PTm. 
Temperature,  ext.       62  87  68 

«  int.       70  81  79} 

Cloudy  and  sultry  by  2,  and  promise  of  rain, 
bat  only  a  few  drops  fell  in  the  evening. 

29th.'^18th  day,  and  4th  of  second  age. 

Morning.    2  P.  M.     9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.       63  82  65 

«  int.        74  78}         76} 

Cloudy  and  sultry. 

Finished  examining,  with  great  care,  the  last 
hurdles  of  litter  firom  which  any  worms  have  been 
transferred.  The  litter  of  the  whole  has  now  been 
carefully  looked  through,  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing the  precise  number  of  dead,  or  diseased  worms. 
Only  a  single  one  found  dead,  and  that  was  not  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  sluggish  and  latest 
revived  worms  (among  which  the  sick  would  be, 
if  there  were  any,)  of  every  lot  have  been  put  to- 

Sther  into  a  separate  place,  as  a  Aospttol,  to  be 
I  and  observed  separately,  and  to  note  the  fact 
ef  any  being  really  diseased,  or  dying.  This  was 
done  until  the  fburtn  moulting,  and  the  worms  were 
observed  until  known  to  be  as  brisk  and  as  well  as 
any,  wheo  they  were  removed  to  different  lots  of 


like  states  of  growth;  and  I  will  here  anticipate  the 
result  of  an  these  observations  by  adding  ikat  onfy 
two  more  worms,  making  three  in  all,  were^/biiM 
dead,  in  the  litter,  or  known  to  have  died,  m  that 
time ;  and  all  these  were  such  as  bad  not  reached 
the  firat  moulting ;  and  these  few  might  well  have 
been  hurt  by  the  removal  from  the  mass  of  eggs 
in  which  they  were  enveloped  when  hatched. 

This  day  by  8  A.  M.  some  of  the  experiment 
lot  (hatehmg  of  16th)  torpkl,  or  about  to  moult 
the  second  time,  fiy  2  P.  M .  neariy  all  of  them  so. 
Some  very  slight  feedings,  a  single  leaf  at  a  place, 
and  that  only  where  worms  were  seen  in  mo- 
tion—and later  observation  induced  the  belief  that 
this  was  unnecessary,  and  hurtful.  At  5.30  P.  M. 
none  yet  moulted,  though  many  in  slight  motion, 
which  was  not  the  ease  in  the  first  torpid  state. 
(The  oldest  worms,  hatchings  of  13th  and  I4ih, 
and  some  of  15th,  which  were  torpid  yesterday, 
revived  to  day,  and  were  traiHierredy  on  fiesh 
leaves^  to  clean  nlaces  at  night.) 

This  is  the  ena  of  the  second  aoe  of  the  experi- 
ment k>t.  The  first  continued  fom  17th  to  25th 
inclusive,  (not  counting  the  16th  during  which 
they  hatched,)  9  days,  which  is  4  more  than  Dan- 
dolo  counts,  with  his  artificial  and  higher  and  re- 
gular temperature.  The  second  age  has  boea 
fh)m  26th  to  29th  melusive,  4  days,  which  is  ex- 
actly  his  time.  But  the  present  sixe  of  these  is 
greater  than  he  describes.  He  says  that  at  the 
close  of  the  second  age  they  are  rather  more  than 
6  lines.  The  largest  of  tbew,  in  their  second  tor- 
pid state,  are  nearly  or  quite  three  quarteis  of  an 
inch. 

At  9.30  P.  M.  neariy  all  of  this  lot  (16th)  stilL 
A  few  struggling  to  get  off  their  old  skins,  but  not 
one  yet  has  moulted. 

April  30th.— 14th  day,  and  Ist  of  third  age. 

Morning.    2  o'clock.    9  P.  BiL. 
Temperature,  ext.     61  82  65} 

"  int.      72  78  76 

A  fine  rain  last  ni^ht,  which  continued  to  6 
A.M.    Never  was  rain  more  wanting  in  April. 

A  few  worms,  of  the  experiment  lot,  had  moulied 
by  sunrise,  but  the  greater  numbcar  were  moreauiet 
than  last  night,  fi^  12,  neariy  all  had  moulted, 
and  had  dropped  their  black  muzzles,  and  showed 
larger  new  ones,  of  pale  brown. 

By  I  P.  M.  fed  with  fresh  shoots,  to  transler 
the  revived ;  found  it  was  too  soon,  as  less  thao 
half  only  rose  to  eat,  and  were  liHed  to  a  clean 

(>lace.  Yet  it  was  from  28  to  30  hours  since  the 
ast  food  was  given  that  was  needed,  and  22  boors 
since  a  leaf  had  been  furnished.  By  5  P.  M. 
transferred  as  many  more  as  made  rather  more 
than  half  the  lot.  The  remaining  slower  ones, 
still  refusing  to  eat,  were  leflon  their  old  litter(not 
shiHed  since  first  moulting,)  for  experiment.  Thus 
the  lot  hatched  on  16th,  is  now  divkled,  by  differ- 
ence of  advancement,  into  two  parts,  which  wiTt 
be  designated,  the  former  as  No.  1,  the  latter  as 
No.  2. 

More  and  heavy  rain  m  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  the  air  very  damp. 

« 

May  1st.— 15th  day,  and  2iid  of  third  age. 

MToming    2  P.M.    9P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.    64  83     5    ^^^   ? 

"  iht.    70  78     {noted.  5 

Showery  in  the  momiog— afterwards  dear  and 
Warm— and  rain  again  at  sunset. 
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The  old  litter  aoeamulated  od  the  patte-board 
trays  since  first  moulting  and  removal,  and  now 
an  inch  or  more  thick,  is  to  day  damp  enough  to 
be  pliant,  instead  of  being  crisp  wiih  dryness,  as 
heietolbre.  This  is  the  effect  of  damp  weather  sole- 
ly, and  not  at  all  of  the  excrement  of  the  worms, 
which  is  always  firm,  and  seems  scarceljr  moist 
at  first,  and  not  at  all  so  alter  a  lew  minutes. 
The  great  difference  between  the  present  damp 
and  previous  dry  state  of  the  litter  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  prodigious  difference  in  results 
between  rearing  silk-worms  in  climates  varying 
even  but  a  little  in  their  different  degrees  of  dry- 
nees. 

May  2nd.— 16th  day,  and  8rd  of  third  age. 

MomiDg    2  P.M.     9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.       64  804         69 

«  int,       72  78  76 

Yery  hot.  In  the  evening,  a  tremendous  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

May  3rd. — 17th  day,  and  4th  of  third  age. 

Morning  2  o'clock  10.S0  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.     64  74 

"  int.     72J         71i 

Clear  until  6  P.  M.  then  cloudy,  and  a  chanse  to 
eoM.  Windy  generally  of  late.  The  litter  of  No.  1 
of  experiment  lot,  (and  still  more  of  the  older 
worms,)  damp  and  mouldy,  and  must  be  injurious 
lo  the  worms,  besides  their  being  greatly  crowd- 
ed.  They  should  have  been  transferred  before 
this;  but  I  had  been  expecting  to  have  suitable 
■helves  erected,  which  will  be*  at  last,  ready  to 
put  up  to-morrow.  By  8  P.  M.  the  worms  of 
this  lot  generally  torpid,  and  a  lew  have  already 
moulted  Tor  the  fourth  time.  No  (bod  given  ihem 
aAer  4  P.  M. 

May  4th.— 18th  day,  and  5th  of  third  age. 

Morning    8.20  A.  M.  2  P.  M.  9  P.  M. 

Temp.exU     43}  494  92         48 

<<      int.     69  66&53    60}       60 

Clear.  At  sunrise  the  worms  of  all  the  lots  numb 
and  motionless  with  col4.  Not  one  In  a  thou- 
sand crawling.  Yet  the  older  tots  (of  18th  and 
14th,)  revived  from  their  4th  dormant  state,  eat 
with  iteen  appetite  last  night.  Of  courae  no  food 
required,  or  given  to  any,  this  morning. 

Between  7  and  10  P.  M.  put  up  in  the  room 
four  shelves,  12  feet  long  and  8  wide,  two  covered 
with  smooth  paste-boaras,  slightly  tacked  on,  and 
two  with  cotton  cloth  tightly  stretched  over  the 
irame-woiic. 

At  8.30  A.  M.,  whi!e  the  window  was  open  to 
draw  in  the  shelves,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
fell  to  63.  It  had  been  56  before  opening  the 
window. 

The  worms  continued  too  cold  to  eat  when  fed 
at  10,  A.  M.  as  soon  as  the  new  shelves  were  rea- 
dy to  receive  them.  As  it  w^s  essential  to  re- 
move them  from  their  present  damp  and  ferment- 
ing beds,  as  soon  as  possible,  about  two-thirds  of 
No.  1.  were  lilled  by  hand.  The  balance  left  un- 
til they  will  rise  to  food. 

May  6th.— 19th  day,  and  6th  of  third  age. 

Morning    2  P.M.     9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.       43  761         64| 

»  int.       64  671         71 

Clear.    Some  worms  showing  more   motion 
than  was  expected 
A.  M.  gave  a  " 


»ted  in  so  cold  a  morning.    At  8 
light  meal  to  No.  1.,  of  which  jnost 


of  them  eat  a  little;  and  by  10  A.M.  all  of  them 
were  again  still,  as  if  commencing  their  last  tor- 
pid state,  which  the  cold  spell  had  interrupted  and 
delayed.  Scarcely  any  food  eaten  bv  No.  1  of  the 
experiment  lot  from  4  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  to  7  A.  M. 
on  4th.  Those  of  No.  2,  have  been  less  crowded 
latteriy  and  are  evidently  in  best  condition.  These 
were  not  fed  at  all  during  this  time,  and  were  first 
fed  this  morning. 

Largest  worms  of  the  experiment  lot  now  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 

Removed  last  of  No.  1  to  the  clean  shelf.  The 
old  litter  lefl  was  damp  and  mouldy.  At  9  P.  M. 
neariy  all  of  them  had  moulted.  Of  No.  2,  very 
few  yet  moulted,  and  all  the  others  still  torpid. 
This  shows  the  advantage  of  separating  every 
lot,  as  soon  as  it  revives,  into  two  parts,  the  ecu^y 
and  the  latter.  This  separation  is  easily  and  conve- 
niently effected  by  means  of  tho  net  hurdles. 
These,  however,  have  been  received  so  late,  that 
very  little  use  can  be  made  of  them. 

May  6th.— 20th  day,  and  1st  day  of  feurth  age. 

Morning       2  P.  M.       9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.  61  76  574 

"        int.    66  70  70 

Worms  of  No.  1,  well  revived.  Feeding  of 
No.  2  (of  same  lot)  delayed  until  10  A.  M.  to 
transfer  them,  whicn  was  too  soon,  as  not  more 
than  a  fourth  rose  to  eat. 

May  7th.— 21st  ^ay,  and  2nd  of  fourth  age. 

Morning    2  P.M.   6.40  P.M.  10  P.M. 
Temp,  ext    49  85  81  64 

"       int.     63}         75  78  76 

Clear.  Appetite  of  experiment  lot  strong.  Their 
greatest  length,  1}  inches,  or  a  little  more.  So* 
2,  (placed  on  upper  shelf,)  the  greater  part  of 
them  bein^  yet  on  the  old  litter  not  changed  since 
first  moulting.    These  on  a  paste- board  tray. 

An  exnerimont  has  shown  me  that  the  sleep, 
or  torpid  state,  of  the  worms  is  much  longer 
than  was  supposed.  For  more  particular  observa- 
tion, two  worms,  of  the  hatching  of  the  16th,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  equal,  were  put  in  a  box  to 
themselves,  where  they  were  supplied  well  with 
feed,  and  of  course  had  abunoance  of  space. 
This  was  on  the  4th,  when  they  were  approoohing 
their  feurth  moulting.    They  eat  but  little  on  that 
forenoon,  and  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  same  day,  it  was 
observed  that  they  had  all  become  torpid.    At 
sunrise  on  the  7ih,  observed  that  both  of  them 
had  moulted  in  the  course  of  the  previous  night. 
At  10  A.  M.  one  of  them  first  eat  a  very  little,  66 
boon  after  being  first  observed  to  be  torpid.    At 
12  the  other  began  to  eat,  and  both  with  appetite, 
but  still  very  lightly,  70  houra  aAer  bccommg  tor- 
pid, and  at  least  7  hours  (it  mav  be  15,)  after 
moulting.    If  all  worms,  in  the  best  condition, 
woald  t^  like  this,  and  those  kept  together  were 
preclseiv  equally  advanced,  all  feeding  might  be 
suspended  for  nearly  or  (jfuite  three  days  and 
nights,  not  only  without  injury,  but  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  worms.    These  two  worms  began 
to  spin  on  the  15th  of  May,  which  was  theur  29th 
day.    It  would  be  of  great  use,  and  afibrd  much 
instruction  to  a  beginner,  to  put  aside,  from  the  first, 
two  or  three  worms  of  each  day's  hatching,  keep* 
ing  each  one  separately,  and  noting  the  progrese 
and  changes  of  each.    JBeing  always  in  the  best 
condition  as  to  food  and  space,  and  in  conditioo 
similar  to  tl^^  great  body  of  wofins  as  to  tempera- 
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turef  theie  would  be  kept  a  liule  in  advance  of 
t|ie  great  number,  and,  being  separately  and  care- 
fully observed,  their  changes  would  serve  well  to 
indicate  every  approaching  change  in  the  others. 
It. would  have  saved  me  from  much  more  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  have  given  roe  much  useful 
and  precise  inlormatlon,  if  these  two  worms,  in- 
stead of  at  so  late  a  period,  had  been  separated 
and  observed  from  the  day  of  their  hatching. 

May  8th. — ^22nd  day,  and  8rd  of  fourth  age. 

Morning    2  P.M.  6.15P.M.  10P.M. 
Temp.  ext.     6U         86  81  73 

int.     73  81  81  79 


c< 


Clear. — Appetite  of  experiment  lot  much  slack- 
ened bv  noon,  and  at  6  P.  M..roore  than  half 
ieemed  to  have  begun  their  fourth  sleep.  The 
last  light  feed  given  at  6  P.  M.  Largest  size  d' 
this  lot  1^  inches.  By  10,  a  number  had  moulted. 
No.  2  fed  throughout  the  day,  bein^  less  advanced. 

(Some  of  13th  already  roused  from  their  fburth 
sleep,  and  those  were  transferred  easily  by  means 
of  a  net  bardie,  and  the  lot  was  thus  assorted  into 
two  more  equally  advanced  divisioiie.  It  also 
served  to  thin  them,  which  was  much  needed.) 

May  9th. — ^28rd  dav,  and  4th  of  fourth  age. 

Morning.       8  P.  M.       9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext  674     5      not      >       66 
«         int.    76       I  observed  $      73 

Cloudy,  and  light  showers  in  the  morning.  Af^ 
ter  2.  steady  drizzle.  Air  very  damp.  At  10 
A.  M.  supposing  the  worms  of  No.  1  enough  re- 
vived to  be  traoslerred,  I  attempted  it,  by  offering 
them  food  on  a  net  hurdle  placed  above.  But  lew 
rose  to  eat,  and  not  one  fburth  of  them  bv7  P.  M. 
when  the  hurdle  was  lifted  and  removed.  Those 
lefl|  generally  still,  and  no  food  given  them. 
Those  of  No.  2  have  required  to  be  fed  through 
the  day,  as  before. 

May  10th.— 24th  day,  and  1st  of  fifth  age. 

Morning.     2  P.M.       9  P.M. 
Temperature,  ext.  64A  64  47 

»  int.   71  65  69^ 

Steady  rain  ail  last  night,  which  increased  to-day 
to  ft  storm  of  wind  as  well  as  rain.  Fortunately, 
in  anticifMLtion  of  this  woise  weather,  a  sioek  of 
lottves  had  been  gathered  yesterday,  tboagh  dn- 
riog  rain,  which  lasted  until  1  P.  M.  to-day. 

Transferred  of  the  best  revived  worms  of  No.  1 
as  many  as  would  rise  to  food.  .  Balance,  not  M, 
nor  neettng  it,  until  nooo,  it  being  42  hours  sinoe 
aay  leaves  hml  been  given  to  them.  Then  thev 
were  transferred  to  elmn  shelves ;  as  also  No  2, 
aad  all  the  other  lots— 4he  whole  being  now  on  the 
new  shelves.  The  litter  from  which  some  of  the 
oldest  worms  (hatching  of  April  13th,)  were  now 
removed,  had  not  been  cleaned  or  transferred  sinee 
fifsc  moultiiw.  These  were  on  a  large  paste-board 
tray,  or  shallow  box,  in  which  litter  alwa3rs  kept 
much  dryer  than  on  the  table.  The  observatloit 
of  this  fiict,*some  time  before,  had  induced  me  to 
prefer  cotton  cloth  to  close  board  floors.  On  the 
latter,  a  mass  of  damp  litter  cannot  dr^  at  bottom; 
on  the  doth,  it  is  exposed  to  air  and  is  drying  at 
bottom  as  well  as  at  top.  The  particular  tray  of 
litter  left  so  k>ng  for  trial,  and  just  referred  to, 
when  thrown  out  to-day,  was  generally  green,  dry, 
except  being  pliant  fVom  the  damp  atmosphere, 
and  sweet  ip  scent,  like  newly  eored  hay.  One 
spot  only,  in  the  middisy  where  it  lay  two  inches 
it  was  Mouldy. 


All  the  worms  of  the  experiment  lot,  until 
being  transferred  and  thinned  afkr  this  last  moult- 
ing, were  kept  too  much  crowiled ;  and  thoug^h, 
if  there  had  been  no  mode  of  comparison,  I  should 
have  considered  them  as  in  first-rate^  cooditiiMiy 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  that  they  mi^i 
have  done  much  better.  The  worms  hatched  on 
the  17th,  were  fewer  in  number  than  any  other  lot, 
and  therefore  had  more  space  than  any.  They 
have  received  less  atteniion,  by  far,  than  thoae 
hatched  on  the  16th ;  yet  the  former  have  become 
as  much  advanced,  are  more  regular  in  sise,  and 
altogether  are  of  finer  appearance.  These  aJao 
have  until  now,  been  lying  on  a  table  where  move 
exposed  to  the  wind,  which,  though  feared  nm 
hurtful,  probably  helped  them. 

Latel]^,  while  the  weather  was  yet  clear,  I  was 
afraid  of*  a  failure  of  the  supply  of^  leaves,  and  this 
horrible  spell  of  cold  and  wet  weather  makes  the 
prospect  much  worse.  From  one  or  both  these 
causes,  there  is  now  great  danger  of  a  total  loss 
of  the  silk- worms.  No  food  g:ven  to  any  alier  1 
P.  M.,  for  want  of  dry  leaves,  except  a  very  slight 
meal  at  9  P.  M.  Some  had  been  gathered  in 
the  rein,  and  were  spread  on  net  hurdles  to  day. 
Luckily  the  youngest  and  latest  moulted  worms 
have  not  yet  aequired  much  appetite,  and  bear  (he 
privation  of  food  better  than  the  older. 

May  llth.^26th  day,  and  2nd  of  fifth  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.     9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.       484         684  61 

int.       54  61 
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Cloudy  in  the  morning ;  aflerwards  clear,  and 
strong  wind. 

The  worms  generally  guier,  from  cold,  and  none 
would  eat  untif  II  A.  M.  when  first  feeding  was 
begun.  Fed  repeatedly  aflerwards,  bnt  they 
eat  very  little  compared  even  to  yesterday — 
though,  but  for  the  weather,  the  appetite  of  all 
the  lots  would  have  greatly  increasea. 

May  12.^26lh  day,  and  3rd  of  fifih  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.     9  P.  M. 
Temperatare,  ext.      401  71  68 

"  int.      ^  66  67 

Clear  and  windy.  Worms  scarcely  movioc  in 
the  morning,  and  therefore  not  fed  until  7  A.  M.; 
then  they  began  to  eat  heartily,  though  the  tem- 
perature continues  so  tow.  The  laiigest  wonna 
of  the  experiment  lot  now2i  inches  long;  bat 
sizes  various,  thereby  showing  evident  injury  sue- 
tained  from  having  t>een  too  mnch  crowded.  Light 
rain  began  again  at  9  P.  M.  Stock  of  leaves  ex- 
hausted, and  therefore  no  feeding  asusaal  at  9. 
This  fast  must  be  very  injurious  in  the  present 
state  of  the  worms,  and  their  appetite  now  grow- 
ing houriy. 

May  18th— 27th  day,  and  4tb  of  fifth  age. 

MoralngSP.M.  4.30P.M.  9P.M. 

Temp.  ext.      68         73  76  70 

••      int.       61^       74  76  77 

A  day  of  rains— some  mere  April  showers,  hot 
others  remarkably  theavy.  After  12  o^clock,  the 
rains  were  separated  by  gleams  of  sunshine.  The 
air*  excessively  damp  even  in  close  apartments ; 
and  that  of  the  silk-worms,  had  the  door  kept 
open,  for  better  ventilation,  and  the  air-hole,  which 
had  been  made  by  breaking  out  an  upper  pane  of 
glass,  was  scarcely  more  than  half  closed  by  a 
piece  of  paper  tied  over  the  opening. 

At  6  A.  M.  when  foaring  that  wS  mast  be  lost. 
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and  speedily,  for  want  of  Ibod,  a  wagon  arriTed 
with  while  maiberry  leaves  m  baiffs,  tm>u|;ht  fi^om 
my  tarm  16  miles  distant.  They  had  been  feath- 
ered the  preceedinii  aHernoon,  and  were  ordered 
to  be  here  by  10  at  night ;  bat  the  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  night  com  pel  led  a  stop  on  the  road,  by 
which  the  leaves  were  kept  in  the  bags  7  hours 
longer  than  was  expeciea.  They  h^  become 
hot,  in  every  bag;  and  a  thermometer  pat  into  the 
leaves  Irom  the  middle  of  one  of  the  bags,  taken 
at  hazard,  as  soon  as  emptied,  rose  to  106  degrees. 
The  leaves  were  immediately  spread  on  cellar 
(earthen)  floors.  This  supply  was  all-important 
to  the  worms ;  and  throughout  the  day,  the  sus- 
tained voraeity  with  which  they  devoured  was  as- 
tonishing. The  slow  remnants  of  several  lots, 
had  not  yet  revived  from  their  fourth  torpid  state. 
To  my  surprise,  a  few  worms  of  the  earliest 
hatching,  began  to  spin  this  Ibreooon,  it  being 
their  80th  day. 

Morning  drizzly,  and  at  9  P.  M.  another  very 
heavy  rain,  with'  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
last  meal  at  night  doable  as  heavy  as  any  before, 
and  given  to  au  the  worms — the  most  backward 
lot  having  then  well  revived. 

May  14th.— asth  day,  and  5th  of  fiAh  age. 

Morning    2  P.  M.     11  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.      69  72  60 

«*         int.       70  69  70 

Morning  cloudy ;  by  7  A.  M.  cleared  np,  and  a 
fine  day  afterwards.  Appetite  of  experiment  lot 
in  general  somewhat  abated,  and  a  few  of  them 
began  to  spin — and  many  of  the  older  worms  of 
other  lots,  fiut  none  are  yet  disposed  to  climb 
well,  though  provided  with  the  twine  ladders,  as 
directed  at  page  248  of  last  number  of  Farmers' 
Register.  Supposed  (at  first)  the  cause  to  be 
that  the  earliest  spinners  were  prematurt^  from 
some  injury,  or  privation,  though  not  otherwise 
made  manifest;  for  all  have  sunered  so  much  by 
the  prevalence  of  cold  throughout,  and  other  dis- 
advantages, that  the  time  of  spinning  was  expect- 
ed to  be  later  then  these  beginnings,  by  five  days 
at  least  They  have  actually  begun  three  days 
earlier  than  according  to  Dandolo's  roles,  when 
supposed  to  be  under  the  most  perfect  and  suita- 
ble artificial  temperature,  and  beit  treatment. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  want  of  food  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  worms,  and  when  they 
are  expected  to  cease  eating  veiy  soon,  and  that 
they  might  select  the  freshest,  the  leaves  were 
given  veiv  freqtiently  and  lavishly. 
May  loth.— 29th  day,  and  6th  of  fifth  age. 

Momins    2 P.M.    6P.M.    11  P.  M. 

Temp.  ext.    67  86  85  68 

"     int.    67  80  82  78 

Fine  bright  day— windy,  and  dry  air.  Con- 
trary to  expeetation,  (he  appetite  of  the  experiment 
lot,  instead  of  abating,  is  increased.  This  is 
doobtless  owing  to  the  increased  warmth  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air.  Until  the  latter  part  of  yesterday, 
the  weather  oould  scareely  have  been  worse  than 
it  has  continued  fVom  the  9th  inst.  to  14th  inclu- 
sive—and this  at  the  most  critical  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  worms,  when  they  sufier  particularly 
from  every  privation,  and  when  no  time  is  lefl  to 
repair,  by  better  subsequent  care,  any  damage 
then  sostained. 

This  is  the  only  day  since  the  fbeding  commen- 
ced which  has  not  been  much  too  cold,  wholly  or 
in  part. 


The  food  used,  op  to  this  evening,  is  still  entire^ 
ly  of  the  leaves  irathered  on  the  12th,  and  brought 
16  miles,  and  now  more  than  three  days  old.  They 
were,  when  the  last  were  used,  at5  P.  M.  nearly 
or  quite  as  dry  as  grass  half  cured  lor  hay ;  yet 
they  were  still  eaten  greedily  by  the  worms,  though 
no  doubt  fresh  leaves  would  have  been  better  re« 
fished  and  also  healthier  fbod.  Those  lell,  aUer 
the  meal  given  at  6  P.  M.  were  quite  too  dry  to 
be  given,  and  there  was  no  other  supply  then  on 
hand  lor  later  feeding.  However,  a  supply  fortu- 
nately arrived  by  10  P.  M.  in  bags  partly  warm 
with  fermentation,  and  a  good  meal  was  given, 
which  seemed  to  invite  redoubled  appetite. 

All  the  worms  have  grown  much  since  yester* 
day.  The  largest  of  the  exfieriment  lot  are  now 
>2|  inches  long,  and  can  stretch  out  to  8  inches. 
But  few  of  them  yet  have  begun  to  spin,  except 
of  No  2,  and  part  of  No  1,  previously  the  most 
backward,  which  were  on  ihe  kightt  8k$jf;  and 
these  also'climbed  the  best,  though  still  far  from 
well.  The  cause  of  this  more  rapid  progress 
was  afterwainls  discovered  in  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  upper 
shelf  was  usually  2  degrees  higher  than  that  bo- 
low  the  lowest,  though  the  perpendicular  distance 
is  but  about  6  Jeet.  This  difference  was  observed 
both  when  the  room  was  closed,  and  when  opened, 
and  the  air  passing  through  freely.  The  other 
worms  of  No  1  were  now,  divided  between  a 
hurdle  on  the  lowest  and  another  on  one  of  the 
central  shelves.  The  position  of  the  thermometer, 
by  which  the  interiortemperature  has  been  marked, 
is  nearly  midway  between  the  extremes  of  eleva- 
tion. If  so  great  a  difference  had  been  known  of 
early,  It  would  have  afforded  easy  means  for  equal- 
izing and  bringing  together  worms  of  the  most  re- 
mote states  of  advancement  and  growth. 

For  the  last  three  days,  the  leaves  have  beeo 
so  heaped  on,  and  so  large  a  proportion  leff  uncon- 
sumed,  that  I  tear  they  will  ferment,  if  the  worms 
do  not  hasten  their  climbing,  and  finish  ranch 
sooner  than  now  seems  at  all  probable.  The  many 
shoots  and  twigs  intermixed,  also,  are  found  hurt- 
ful; as  they  induce  the  worms  to  spin  upon  them, 
and  among  the  litter. 

May  16th.— ^th  day,  and  7th  of  fifth  age. 

MorniDg    11A.M.    2  P.M.    9  P.M. 
Temp.  ext.    59  84  86  60 

>'     fnt.    721         77  81  88 

Clear,  and  a  warm  day.  Though  the  fresh 
food  was  laid  on  last  night,  to  11  o'clock,  very 
heavily,  before  morning  it  was  all  devoured.  Fed 
as  usual  at  6,  and  then  not  again,  (by  inadvertent 
omission,)  until  11  A.  M.,  which  was  a  very  im- 
proper and  probably  l^urtful  privation. 

The  worms  of  the  hatching  of  April  16th  seem 
now  to  have  generally  reached  full  size,  (more 
than  3  inches  long,)  and  vet  but  few  have  be^n 
to  spin.  Judging  by  the  oldest  (of  the  Idth,)  which, 
as  tore- runners,  have  been  very  useful  to  my  obser- 
vations on  the  experiment  lot,  it  seems  thai  nearly 
all,  if  led  to  themselves,  would  spin  amonff  the 
litter.  In  regard  to  their  climbing  to  spin,  i  ex- 
pected difficidty ;  and  1  now  tear  in  it  utter  failure. 

May  17th.^81st  day,  and  8th  of  fifth  age. 

Morning     2  P.  M.       9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.      62  86  67| 

«         int.       78  80  78 

The  dispesition  to  climb  seeme  rather  to  have 
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abated  than  increased,  and  now  I  despair  of  it. 
Not  more  than  one  in  twenty  have  yet  climbed, 
(including  the  oldest,)  and  in  waiting  for  the  oth- 
ers to  do  so,  unaided,  I  fear  that  their  energy  and 
health  have  already  been  wasting,  Judging  from 
the  shunken  appearance,  and  sou  flaccid  feel  to 
the  touch,  of  the  worms  of  the  experiment  lot, 
and  those  still  older.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
of  saving  them,  except  by  the  very  troublesome, 
laborious,  and,  to  the  worms,  hurtful  procedure,  of 
liftmg  every  one  by  hand,  and  putting  them  in 
puiiable  places  to  spin.  This  was  forthwith  com- 
menced. The  worms  placed  under  the  shelves 
floored  with  cotton  cloth,  adhered  well,  and  gene- 
rally soon  began  to  spin.  From  the  sleek  paste- 
board floors,  they  dropped  almost  as  fast  as^uton; 
and  the  two  shelves  so  fixed  were  nearly  useless 
as  spinning  places.    The  wood-work,  also  was 

Elaned  too  smooth ;  and  rougher  surfaces  would 
ave  served  better.  AAer  filling  all  these  suitable 
receptacles,  next  all  the  jelly  and  win^^asses  at 
band  were  put  in  requisition;  and  about  two  thou 
•and  little  imper  cones  made  and  hum  up, In  each 
of  ail  of  which  a  worm  was  put  to  spin.  These 
troublesome  means  served  admirably  in  this  ease 
of  pressing  necessity ;  but,  of  cotine,  such  are  out 
of  the  question  for  ordinarv  or  profitable  procedure 
in  rearing  silk-worms.  By  all  the  means  used, 
all  the  worms  of  April  the  18th,  14ib,  and  15ih, 
and  part  of  the  experiment  lot,  were  disposed  of 
by  night;  and  the  hurdles,  or  shelves  from  which  all 
were  entirely  removed,  were  immediately  afier 
cleaned  of  the  litter,  which  was  about  R>ur  inches 
thick,  generally,  mouldy  beneath  the  surfate,  and 
when  turned  up,  offensive  to  the  smell.  These  and 
all  ought  to  have  been  cleaned  some  days  before. 
But,  tesides  the  twine  ladders  at  tlie  sides  and  ends 
of  the  divisions,  rows  of  twigs  and  siiolM  had  been 
set  up  across  all,  to  afford  the  worms  more  facilities 
for  climbing  to  the  frame-work  above ;  and  these 
■ticks  served  but  the  more  to  induce  the  worms  to 
form  cocoons  at  their  bottoms.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  remove,  or  even  to  thin  the  accumu- 
lated litter,  on  any  division,  until  afler  taking  off  all 
the  worms ;  and  even  then,  the  partially  &iished 
and  very  soft  cocoons,  there  fixed,  were  necessa- 
rily sacrificed ;  as  well  as  such  of  the  worms  as 
had  already  exhausted  too  much  of  their  material 
to  recommence  their  spinning.  Such  as  were  man- 
ifestly of  this  class  were  thrown  nvruY  whan  the 
litter  was  removed.  Many  of  the  finished  co- 
coons, however,  though  enveloped  in,  and  even 
covered  by  the  litter,  were  firm  and  of  good 
quality. 

Food  scarce  to  day ;  and  the  most  backward 
worms,  which  are  now  ravenous,  were  neces- 
sarily on  short  allowance.  At  night,  a  heavy  rain. 

May  18th.— 32nd  day,  and  9ih  of  fiilh  age. 

Aloming     2  P.  M.       9  P.  M. 
Temperature,  ext.     63  67  584 

<<         int.       71  68  66 

Still  reining,  until  noon,  and  interior  air  very 
damp.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  increasing 
coldness,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  door 
open,  for  ventilation,  which  admitted  the  cold  and 
damp  outer  air  freely  from  the  open  door  below. 

Several  more  hurdles  cleared  of  all  their  worms, 
and  immediately  afler  of  their  litter,  soma  of  which 
was  hot  at  bottom,  with  fermentation. 

^y  night,  found  that,  in  our  despenUe  haste  to 


save  the  worms  by  removal,  another  great  error 
had  been  committed;  some  hondreds  had  been 
moved  to  places  to  spin  before  they  were  ready  to 
begin ;  and  afler  they  had  been  either  lying  quiet, 
or  crawling  about,  and  fasting  from  6  to  21  houiVi 
they  had  to  be  replaced  on  the  cleaned  hurdles, 
were  fed,  and  returned  to  eating  with  anore  or  less 
appetite.  Some  went  to  spinning  ywy  soon,  and 
after  a  very  light  meal ;  more  generally  they  con- 
tinued slui^sh,  or  continued  lo  eat,  and  of  coarse 
will  not  spm,  while  any  appetite  remains. 

The  course  of  the  latest  of  the  experiment  lot  of 
worms  (all  hatched  on  April  the  16tb,)  may 
now  be  considered  as  finisbedMuid  every  one  of 
the  worms  as  now  spinning.  For  though  it  may 
be  the  case,  that  some  of  these  are  among  the 
number  brought  back,  because  of  refusing  to  spin, 
I  do  not  believe  it  lo  be  so.  Though  no  separa- 
tion was  kept  between  the  worms  of  different  lots, 
sfter  they  were  placed  to  spin,  still  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  those  brought  back  had  been 
taken  fiom  the  most  backwara  remnants,  which 
were  considerably  behind  the  experiment  lot  in  pro- 
gress towards  maturity.  Thespinning  then  of  the 
eariiest  of  this  lot  began  an  the  28th  day,  (May 
14th,)  and  the  latest  on  this,  the  dSod  day-Haot 
counting  the  16th  of  April,  during  which  they 
were  hatched. 

Moraiog.  aP.M«  9o*ck)ck. 

May  19tb«^Temp.  ext.    56         80         674 

<<      int.    62         72         ^^ 

Clear.^Procored  fiiesh  leavesi  and  fed  the 
returned  worms,  and  all  the  still  later  ones  which 
had  not  yet  been  moved,  continuing  to  place  for 
apinning  all  that  seemed  ready,  until  evening, 
when  no  places  were  ieii  for  any  more.  Tiiere 
then  still  remained  from  800  to  1000  of  the  most 
backward  worms,  part  ot  which  had  been  brought 
back  after  being  placed  too  soon  for  spinning. 
Not  being  dispooea  to  provide  leavea  for,  and  to 
wait  longer  upon  this  slow  remnant,  and  wisbiQg 
to  clear  my  dwelling  house  of  what  might  become 
ah  offensive  nuisance,  if  the  sltjggishness  of  there 
worms  was  caused  by  disease,  as  1  soapeeled,  1 
had  all  that  remained  put  into  baskets  and  carried 
to  a  vacant  room  in  another  house,  neariy  half  a 
mile  distant.  Many  of  them  were  immediately 
placed  in  situations  suitable  for  them  to  spin  on  | 
the  greater  number  were  spread  over  the  fk»r. 
the  remaining  and  last  supply  of  leavea  spiinkM 
over  them,  a  numtier  of  crumpled  newsfiapen  iakt 
over  and  around,  and  then  the  worms  were  (eft,  to 
spin  or  die. 

Morning.   2 P.M.  9P.M. 

May  20th— Temp.  ext.    GS         814         71 
«      int.    66         76  77 

.  Mostof  the  worms  which  are  in  the  new  location 
are  spinning^;  but  still  oihere  have  not  begun,  both 
there  and  in  the  first  room.  All  such  as  were 
visible,  in  both  places,  amounting  to  160,  were 
collected,  after  fasting  16  hours,  and  given  a  few 
fresh  leaves.  They  eat  a  liitle,  and  being  pro- 
perlv  placed,  soon  began  to  spin. 

Took  down,  and  luid  wound  by  hand,  some  of 
the  earliest  cocoons. 

21st.  About  50  more  worms  had  crawled  from 
under  the  newspapers^  and  these,  afler  fasting  two 
entire  days,  were  also  removed,  and  supplied  with 
a  little  food.  These,  as  well  as  the  others,  went  to 
spinning,  and  without  a  single  exceptioni  made 
coooonsjand  mosdy  of  good  quality. 
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28rd.^Took  down  ail  the  cocoom  made  in  the 
dwelling  hoiue,  and  had  a  large  number  cleared 
of  flosB)  and  weighed,  and  various  weighed  ()arcel« 
of  different  kinds  counted,  of  which  the  quantities 
will  be  hereaAer  stated.  The  room  then  was  en- 
tirely cleaned,  and  contrary  to  what  had  been 
(eared,  no  offensive  scent  was  left  after  removing 
the  last  of  the  old  litter. 

25th.  Gathered  all  the  cocoons  made  by  the 
backward  worms  in  the  out  house.  They  seemed 
OS  good  as  those  earlier  made,  and  every  worm 
had  spun  here,  as  in  every  other  case.  The  crum- 
pled newspapers  had  served  well  for  the  fixing  of 
cocoons  upon. 

No  deaths  from  disease,  or  from  any  other  than 
▼iolent  and  known  causes,  have  occurred,  except  of 
the  three  very  young  worms  mentioned  formerly. 
Sonne  were  crushed  or  injured  by  accidents;  and 
ID  the  hurried  general  removal,  many  of  them 
fell  from  such  heights  that  it  was  supposed  they 
might  be  injured ;  and  all  such  were  thrown  away, 
leel,  if  kept,  the  subsequent  death  (Mfany  of  them 
miffht  lead  to  error  as  to  the  cause.  Some  others 
of  tliem,  buried  in  the  litter  after  beginning  to  spin, 
made  very  impeHect  and  worthless  cocoons,  or 
none,  and  when  uncovered  and  dislodged,  though 
all  living,  their  advancement  towards  the  chry- 
salis state,  and  therefore  the  exhaustion  of  their 
silk  material,  had  gone  too  far  for  them  to  recom- 
mence spinning  cocoons,  to  any  purpose.  These 
were  also  thrown  away.  Since  the  favorable  issue 
of  the  other  worms,  I  regret  that  all  of  these  two 
discriptions  had  not  been  saved  to  themselves,  and 
the  precise  deme  of  necessary  loss  among  them 
observed;  as  I  nave  reason  to  believe  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  all  of  those  thrown  away  because 
of  their  having  fallen  from  heights  of  o  to  7  feet, 
were  in  fact  not  materially  hurt,  and  would  have 
spun  well,  if  preserved.  But,  at  that  time,  neariy 
aJI  the  worms  were  supposed  to  be  in  great  jeop- 
afdy ;  and  so  much  trouble  was  required  to  save 
the  greater  number,  that  there  was  no  time  to  expe- 
riment with,  or  even  to  think  of  counting,  the  few 
hurt  or  exhausted,  and  thrown  away.  But  1  am 
confident  that  all  that  were  thrown  away  as  doubt- 
ful, and  lost,  for  these  and  fbr  ail  other  causes,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  100  oat  of  the  whole 
rearing;  and  that  there  were  not  more  than  150 
others  of  the  whole,  that  spun  cocoons  so  imper- 
fect as  to  be  unfit  for  any  use. 

So  much  as  to  the  losses ;  now  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  product. 

As  stated  aliove,  finally  not  one  worm,  even  of 
the  slowest,  failed  to  sjpin  a  cocoon.  The  whole 
number  of  cocoons,  after  being  stripped  of  their 
floss  (and  more  closely  than  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  necessary,)  amounted  to  2  bushels  and  2} 
peeks.  Nearly  aH  the  amount  was  ascertained  by 
accunie  measurement ;  but  a  small  proportion, 
by  estimate  onl^. 

Of  the  qualitv  of  cocoons  I  know  nothing ; 
except  that  l>andolo  says  that  360  of  the  common 
four-cast  worms,  (to  which  these  belong,)  are 
required  to  weigh  a  pound.  Of  these,  various 
careful  and  fair  trials  gave  the  following  resulto : 

Of  5^  lbs  of  cocoons,  stripped  of  the  floss,  and 
taken  without  selectk>n,  (except  that  none  were  of 
thoee  spun  among  the  litter,)  the  average  number 
to  the  pound  was  826^.  In  two  other  trials,  of 
smaller  quantities,  in  one  case  886  were  required 
to  make  a  pouDd^  and  in  the  other  only  296.    Of 


the  cocoons  spun  in  the  litter  (which  altogether 
were  not  quite  a  peck  and  a  half,)  406,  taken  as 
they  came,  made  a  pound.  Of  good  and  firm  co- 
coons, picked  out  to  produce  eggs,  and  from  which 
all  double  cocoons,  (dupianaj  had  been  carefully 
excluded,  267  weighed  a  pound.  All  these  were 
afler  the  floes  had  been  removed.  The  next 
trial  was  with  the  floss  on  (which  however  weighs 
very  little,)  and  the  best  result  of  all,  considering 
the  circumstances.  Of  the  cocoons  spun  upon 
the  old  newspapers  by  the  most  backward  worms, 
and  taken  as  they  came,  291  only  made  a  pound. 

While  gathering  my  cocoons,  Mr.  Gav,  the  iu' 
ventor  of  the  machinery  for  winding  and  twisting* 
silk,  unexpect^lv  arrived  in  town  to  exhibit  the 
operatitm;  and  he  was  much  surprised,  as  welt 
gratified,  to  find,  so  early  in  the  season,  new  co- 
coons ready  for  him  to  operate  on,  and  of  such 
good  quality  as  he  pronounced  these  to  be,  instead 
of  the  very  inferior  parcels  of  last  year's  produce, 
which  he  had  brou^t  with  him  for  that  purpose. 
He  said  that  these  cocoons,  taken  together,  were 
far  better  than  any  he  had  overseen  made  in 
New  Jersey  or  farther  north ;  and,  after  full  trial,, 
he  added  that  they  were  better  than  any  he  had 
ever  made,  or  reeled,  and  worth  more  bv  one  third,, 
to  the  bushel,  than  what  are  considered  good 
northern  cocoons.  He  bought  all  of  my  little  crop* 
that  I  would  spare.  If  bushels,  at  (6  the  5ushel ; 
and  in  half  an  hour,  on  this  26th  of  May,  some  of 
it  was  undergoing  the  beautiful  and  very  perfect 
opemtions  of  winding,  doubling,  aiid  soon  afler 
of  twisting,  upon  his  admirable  machine. 

Mr.  Cray  further  told  me  that  of  a  peck  of  co- 
coons, first  operated  on  by  the  machine,  nearly  all 
were  run  off  completely,  leaving  the  chrysalis 
perfectly  naked.  AH  these  which  had  any  cover, 
or  even  shred  of  the  silk  leA  on  them,  would  not 
have  made  a  handful. 

But  gratifying  as  is  the  general  result,  and  un- 
looked-for as  gratifving,  (under  all  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances,)--and  though  there  has  been  almost 
no  loss  of  worms  by  disease  and  death,  and  very 
little  in  unmerchantable  cocoons— still  the  great 
number  of  cocoons  defective  in  size,  or  firm- 
ness, or  tx>th,  (when  compared  with  the  best,) 
alone  would  prove  that  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  and  increase  in  the  product. 
The  disadvantages  necessarily  sufiered,  and  some 
of  the  errors  committed,  are  so  evident  as  to  need 
no  ftirther  pointing  out  than  has  been  done  by  the 
mere  statement  of  procedure.  And  even  though 
the  fbll  extent  of  my  wrong  management  may 
not  yet  be  known,  nor  the  best  remeaies  for  those 
evils  and  errors  which  are  fully  understood,  still,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  even  now — ^in  the  ordinary 
weather  of  a  later  and  proper  time,  with  sufficient 
and  proper  food,  and  suitable  fixtures  and  method, 
and  with  the  aid  even  of  the  little  practical  know- 
ledge now  gained — ^that  nine-tenths  of  the  loss  of 
value  in  product  incurred  in  this  experimenc  could 
be  avoided,  and  the  labor  and  cost  be  diminished 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  product  would  be 
increas^.  Great  as  has  been  the  trouble,  and 
small  as  is  the  return,  if  viewed  as  remuneration. 
I  consider  the  result  as  highly  satisfactoiy,  and 
strongly  encouraging  to  future  and  better  conducted 
operations.  Edkuitd  Auffin. 

P.  S.  Afler  the  above  statement  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  received  a  letter  from  T.  S.  Pleasants, 
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who  bad  reared  worms  at  BelioDE  from  the  same 
stock  of  prematurely  hatdied  eggfi.  I  am  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  he  succeeded  well  in  the  im- 
portant particular  in  which  my  failure  was  so 
signal — that  is,  the  climbing  of  the  worms.  He 
bM  in  part  such  fixtures  as  he  described  in  last 
number  of  Farmers'  Register,  and,  where  they 
were  wanting,  others  less  perfect.  All  served 
well.  The  only  difference  of  treatment  which  he 
states,  to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  great  difference 
of  result  in  this  respect,  is,  that  '[/ires  were  Ughied 
whenever  the  air  was  damp  and  cool"  The  need 
of  this  I  was  well  aware  ol';  but  the  situation  per- 
mitted no  such  aid  of  artificiaf^ieat ;  and  even  if 


it  had,  my  experiment  was  designed  ts  show,  as  rose  bushes,  yet  is  the  labor  amply  repaid  to  the 


it  certainly  has  done,  the  worst  eiQects  of  tJie  natu 
ral  temperature,  at  so  early,  and  so  inclement « 

£•  Si* 


&OSB  BUSHES. 

For  tbB  FsiBien'  Register. 

For  some  years  past,  complaint*' havs  been 
made,  that  the  rose  bushes  in  and  about  Peters- 
burg have  been  killed  by  an  insect  which  in  great 
numbers  have  infested  them.  This  is  a  very 
small  red  bn^,  with  a  covering,  or  house  over  it, 
of  a  dusky  white  color,  resembling  dingy  white- 
wash sealing  off.  In  a  short  time  this  insect 
EeatlF  multiplies,  so  as  to  cover  the  stems  and 
ancnea.  My  own  garden  has  been  much 
annoved,  and  I  have  had  some  of  my  best  shrubs 
killed  by  them.  Last  year  I  had  a  ravoriie  bush 
attacked,  which  I  endeavored  to  protect  by  fre- 
quently applying,  from  a  watering  pot,  the  infu- 
sion of  tobacco ;  but  from  which  no  good  was  ob- 
tained. It  has  long  been  known  that  sulphur, 
where  it  could  conveniently  be  used,  was  a  reme- 
dy against  many  insects  on  plants,  but  in  this 
case  there  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in  its  ap* 
plication;  and  until  I  read  in  one  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Register  of  a  mode  by 


which  the  flowem  of  sulphnr  coald  be  so  prepaied 
as  to  be  applied  with  ooaveoience,  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me  that  this  was  the  remedy.  Profiting 
however,  by  the  idea  there  published,  I  mixed 
a  quantity  of  that  article  with  lamp  oil,  to  a  rtrj 
soft  consistence,  and  with  a  mop,  spread  it  over 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  plants,  wherever 
the  bugs  were  clustered ;  and  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  although  the  tobacco  gave  them  no  un- 
easiness, this  appiicatiooi  wherever  laid  on,  was 
a  certain  cure. 

Although  this  remedy  requires  soane  labor  and 
patience,  to  follow  these  bugs  among  numerous 
prickles,  over  the  stems  and  branches  of  extensive 


owner  of  these  plants,  by  their  beauty  and  fra- 
gtancs*  Li.  M. 

THV  WBBAT  CBOP. 

The  reports  of  the  wheat  crop  In  Yltgtnta,  we  veiydteoui- 
|ing.  The  ravafet  of  both  HeniBa  fly  and  cbindi-liq|h8f« 
been  nnnsoaliy  deatmctiTe ;  and  etpedalty  in  tta  lk|s>ir>ier 
re|loa,  wliere  the  Iom  will  be  so  great  as  to  leftte  ao  afcrace 
net  profit  on  the  enlthration.  The  crop,  in  the  valleyyer  «f  ibe 
regkm  westof  Sie  Bine  Ridge,  la  said  to  be  vaiy  fias. 


If 


r" 


MAMMOTH"  SILK- WOK  MS'    V068,  ASD  SrC- 

CBSSrVB  CROPS. 

We  have  had  sereral  nigent  requests  from  distant  eoirespoo- 
dents  to  furnish  them  with  a  fbw  of  the  "mamoiodisilk-«oni»' 
en**"  ^®  have  none,  and  would  advise  no  ooe  to  rear  wonss 
of  any  "mammoth,"  or  nnnsually  laige  variety.  We  have  oo 
Mom  left  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but  they  will.be 
given  hereafter. 

Another  general  inquiry  Is  as  to  the  chance  forhatetdog  fbe 
first  eggs  laid  in  the  spring,  for  another  crop  the  seme  seafoa. 
The  small  *<two«crQp"  kind,  may  be  relied  on ;  bnt  not  an j 
laiger  kind ;  dMmgh  the  eggs  of  the  common  kind,  or  Aatbesc 
known  and  longest  In  nee,  will  sometimes  hatch  in  ^hgiate, 
the  same  seaaon  they  are  laid.  The  hatehiag,  however,  it  most, 
is  bnt  of  a  amaU  proponion,  and  ia  not  to  In  oonaied  on  viih 
anyceitain^* 
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THK  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 
By  Mr  Toijoefi,  C.  M,  H.  8. 

From  th«  Qnaiteriy  Joarnal  of  Agriculture. 

"The  irabject  of  the  potato  culture  is  yet  quite 

Xn  to  the  experimenter.  Experiment  on  it  by 
j)068ible  varieties  of  ways  is  our  advice;  and 
when  asufliciency  of  facts  have  been  collected,  we 
shall  then,  but  not  till  then,  be  warranted  in  theori- 
zing on  the  nature  of  the  potato  plant."  It  is  neither 
lost  of  time,  rtor  useless  repetition,  to  copy  verba- 
tim the  closing  paragraph  of  the  editorial  note,  p. 
110  of  the  last  number,  41 ;  lor,  by  so  doin^,  at- 
tention may  be  rivettcd  to  a  very  grave  subject, 
and  also  to  the  other  papers,  in  the  same  number, 
to  which  the  note  refers. 

Considering  the  admonition  to  experimentize  in 
all  possible  varieties  of  ways  as  most  sound  advice,  I 
believe  that  I  sha.M  he  acting  in  accordance  with  it, 
by  entenn^  into  n  detail  of  the  various  methods 
of  culture  which  I  have  pursued  during  a  period 
of  eight  or  more  years,  and  noting  down,  as  far 
as  existing  documents  permit,  the  corresponding 
results.  I  will  premise  that,  previous  to  18S0,  my 
practice  was  regulated  by  that  of  ordinary  culti- 
vators in  the  west  of  Wiltshire,  where  I  then  re- 
sided ;  but  that  stsbsequently,  in  consequence  of 
the  fluent  intercourse  by  letters  with  the  vene- 
rable (late)  President  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Sc  :iety,  and  of  receiving  numerous  varieties  of 
potato  from  that  getitleman,  the  product  of  his 
own  unremitting  experiments,  I  altered  my  prac- 
tice, and  have  met  with  great  success.  At  the 
period  when  the  pabli6  press  was  burdened  with 
alarming  notices  of  "  failure,"  I  never  saw  an  un- 
healthy plant,  with  one  ibost  singular  exception, 
which  I  will,  in  its  place,  adduce  as  such.  If  this 
article  fail  to  announce,  or  give  weight  to  any 
new  and  important  facts,  it  will,  at  the  least,  offer 
a  pled|^  of  what  has  been,  and  may  again  be 
saccessTttily  attempted.  The  opinions  and  theory 
el  the  lamented  president  shall  be  referred  to,  and 
thus  the  reader  will  be  plated  in  possession  of 
some  valuable  extracts  from  original  letters,  which 
are  by  me  esteemed  very  precious  relics,  for  they 
are  now  all  that  remain  of  one  of  the  most  candid. 
iit>eraJ,  unselfish  minds  that  ever  adorned  the  world 
of  seiencei 

lo  the  cultivation  of  the  potato^  the  chief  object 
ought  to  be  the  production  of  the  utmost  quantity 
of  that  mealy  substance  which  constitutes  the  nu- 
tritive property  of  the  root.  Th'ib  substance  was 
fbrmeriy  called  the/mrtn,  a  term  which,  if  refer- 
red to  qualities  resembling  those  of  meal  or  flour, 
can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  because  of  the  total 
absence  of  that  peculiar  g/t^f^n  which  distinguishes 
Ihe  floor  of  grain,  and  qualifies  it  to  undergo  the 
panary  H^rmentation,  and  become  bread .  jfrnyhini 
and  starch,  on  the  contrary,  are  cori^ct  terms ;  and 
with  this  remarkable  substance  the  potato  abounds, 
but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
ground  in  which  it  grows,  and  to  the  routine  of  cul- 
Cure  to  which  it  is  subjected; 

By  the  analysis  or  fiinhoff,  mferred  to  by  Sir 
•     Vol.  VII-41 


H.  Davv,  in  his  agricultural  lectures,  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained  :-^ 

iFrota  7680  parts  of  potato— 
OC  BiSLTch  (amylum)     -        -r      .  -        1153 
f*\  brous  matter,  analogous  to  starch  540 

Albumen 107 

Mucilage,  in  a  state ^  of  saturated  solu- 
tion -.'.--         312 

2112 
Residue,  or  loss,  must  have  been  worthless 
fluid= 5568 

Thus  the  starch,  to  the  extent  of  about  1700  parts 
in  7680,  constitutes  the  chief  material  of  food,  be- 
cause the  mucilage  in  solution,  represents  only 
just  so  much  ffum- water,  and  the  vegetable  albu- 
men can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  equal  to  a  like 
quantity  of  the  **  white  of  egg,"  anhkal  albumen. 
My  own  more  simple  and  familiar  analysis,  de- 
scribed in  the  *  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,' 
under  the  article  "  The  PotatOf'^  gives,  from  eight 
pounds  cff^  washed,  but  unpeeied  potatoes,  finely 
rasped^-— 

IV.  oz. 

Of  amylum  or  starch  -  -  -  1  6 
Of  pulp,  after  pressure  by  hand  -  111 
Loss  in  water,  or  soluble  matters  -       4  15 

The  amylum,  whether  it  exist  in  the  state  of 
powder,  or  m  the  form  of  ^^  fibrous  rhaiUr  is  the 
substance  which  conlers  excellence  upon  the  ve- 
getable. Potatoes  will  grow  in  any  soil,  li'om  thait 
of  the  loosest  sand,  if  itbe  united  with  som^  re-* 
duced  vegetable  matters,  to  the  strongest  clays  of 
agriculture ;  biit  what  is  of  still  greater  moment 
to  the  subject  under  consideration — the  produce  xh 
amount  or  quality  appears  to  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  local  agencies,  even  in  soils  of  the  same 
constitution.  Thus  the  sands  which  bring  fine 
mealy  tubers  in  Somersetshire,  fail  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom.  On  this  ground  only  can 
we  iiccount  for  the  discrepancy  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  papers  of  the  many  cultivators  who 
have  given  publicity  to  their  practice  and  opinions; 
one  asserting  that  the  light  and  dry  lands  bear  the 
best  crops,  while  anothel'  maintains,  that  stiff  and 
clayey  soils  are  most  congenial.  The  operations 
of  soils,  therefore,  are  contingent  ^  and  it  if*  provedf, 
almost  to  a  demonstation,  that  potatoes  which  are 
excellent  in  West  Wiltshire,  as  for  example,  the 
varieties  there  termed  the  "eariy  purple-eyed,'* 
and  the  "Princes  beauty,'*  became  deteriorated  in 
Berkshire^  treat  them  how  you  may.  Lancashire 
is  famed  for  its  varieties  which  boil  lo  a  meal  that 
crumbles  under  the  fork,  and  is  nearly  aa  white  as 
flour,  but  the  varieties  change  in  the  midland  and 
southern  counties.  That  soil,  and  routine  of  cul- 
ture, which  produces  the  strongest  haulm,  and 
most  expansive  system  of  f6lia«;^,  will  yield  the 
greatest  bulk  of  tubers;  hence  the  opinion  which 
we  constantly  hear  expressed,  *^ihat  the  potatoes 
run  away  vnio  haulnh^^  is  a  fallacy,  because  expe- 
rience proves,  what  physiology  teaches,  that  the 
tuber  is  the  product  of  the  ibliage,  by  the  quality 
and  breadth  of  which  its  comparative  substance  ttt 
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regulated.  But  experience  and  fkeU  also  demon- 
strate, that  when  the  foliage  ia  rendered  loo  mas- 
sive,  and  the  stems  become  too  high,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  support  the  weight  of  a  luxuriantly 
rank  herbage,  the  tubers,  though  large  in  size, 
numerous,  and  weighty,  are  poor  in  quality,  defi- 
cient of  amylum,  and  frequently  hollow.  A  me- 
dium growth,  wherein  the  balance  ol'  strength  is 
supported  between  the  stem  and  leaves,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  well  prepared  and  healthy  soil,  recipro- 
cating with  the  stimulus  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  decomposing  agencies  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
of  water.  Such  a  soil  will  yield  sound  tubers,  be 
it  sandy,  light,  and  easily  pulverizable,  or  unctu- 
ous and  adhesive.  And  on  these  grounds,  quality, 
firmness  of  texture,  and  mealiness,  ought  to  be 
the  standard,  rather  than  weight  of  tuber.  Thus, 
in  the  west,  we  find  the  return  from  the  seed 
sown  in  the  sands,  however  sound  and  excellent  it 
mav  be,  is  still  little  more  than  half  what  may  be, 
and  is  produced  in  the  rich  loams  of  Berkshire.  In 
the  lauer,  I  have  been  told  of  700  bushels,  of  60  lb. 
each,  from  the  statute  acre;  whereas  I  have  seen  lit- 
tle more  than  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel, 
djgi^d  up  from  the  rod  or  perch,  in  the  grey  sands 
of^ Wilts,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  little  more 
than  100  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Knight  has  cal- 
culated that  1000  bushels,  imperial  measure,  each 
weighing  80  lb.,  may  be  produced ;  and  experi- 
ment goes  far  to  shew  what  can  be  effected.  Ne- 
verthdess,  take  one  country  with  another,  the 
utmost  average  might  perhaps  be  rated  at  800 
bushels  of  ordinary  weight,  four  bushels  to  the 
sack.  To  conclude  this  view  of  the  old  treatment, 
and  its  results,  it  will  be  only  needful  to  state,  that 
potatoes  of  the  smallest  medium  size,  were  cut 
mto  sets,  each  containing  from  one  to  three  eyes — 
the  rose,  or  crown  ends,  being  frequently  rejected ; 
the  sets  were  then  suffered  to  become  dry  under  a 
shed ;  the  starch  setting  and  coating  the  wounded 
surfaces,  and  the  texture  becoming  soft  and  flaccid, 
in  consequence  of  the  emptying  oT  the  cellular  tis- 
sue by  evaporation.  Could  robust  growth,  or  large 
healthy  produce,  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 
from  treatment  so  diametrically  opposite  to  sound 
philosophy  1  JHsease,  however,  is  not  now  con- 
templated— that,  perhaps,  was  purely  local  and 
epidemic ;  but  it  were  as  rational  to  expect  vigor 
and  strength  by  the  operation  of  agents  purely 
debilitating,  as  to  hope  for  great  bulk  and  prolifi- 
city,  from  mangled  fragments  of  tubers,  rendered 
inert  by  exhaustion. 

My  correspondence  with  Mr.  Knight,  upon  the 
subject  of  potaKiculure,  commenced  in  1831.  A 
letter  dated  4th  February  of  that  year,  is  now  be- 
fore me,  and  from  it  I  extract  the  following  con- 
nected particulars  entire.  These,  I  imagine,  will 
now  prove  a  source  of  valuble  information  to 
others,  as  they  did  to  me,  at  the  time  when  1  de- 
rived the  first  correct  knowledge  of  that  improved 
culture,  which  must  finally,  if  it  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, supersede  the  old  and  faulty  routine. 

<'I  obtained,"  said  Mr.  Knif^ht,  "from  the  ash- 
leaved  kidney,  last  season  (a  bad  one),  a  produce 
equal  to  670  bushels,  of  80  lb.  each,  per  statute 
acre ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  havinsr  as  many 
this  year.  To  obtain  these  vast  crops  of  the  ash- 
leaved  kidney,  I  always  plant  them  whole,  select- 
ing the  largest  1  can  raise,  and  from  very  early 
trups :  those  ripened  early  in  the  preceding  sum- 
tter  are  kept  dry.   I  usually  plant  them  upon  their 


ends,  to  stand  with  the  crown  end  upwards,  and 
place  them  at  foar  inches  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  always  pointing  from  north  to  sooth.  I  plani 
my  large  potatoes  much  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
wide  intervals,  according  to  the  height  which  the 
stems  acquire. 

"Thus  f  plant  ^LankraanV  potato"  (a  noted 
variety,  then,  I  believe,  the  subject  of  experiment), 
"which  grows  a  yard  high,  at  six  inches  distance 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  three  feet  six  inches,  or 
four  fbet  between  the  rows;  never  cutting  otty 
potato,  nor  planting  one  of  less  weight  than  a 
quarter,  but  generally  Aa{/*apouTid.  By  using  such 
large  sets,  1  get  very  strong,  and  large  plania,  with 
widely  extended  roots,  early  in  the  summer ;  and 
I  begin  working,  as  it  were,  with  a  four-horse, 
instead  of  a  one-horse  power.  I  do  not  despair  of 
getting  800  bushels  of  polotoes  from  an  acre  of 
ground,  if  i  live  long  enough  to  see  the  produce 
of  some  new  varieties,  which  I  have  formed,  and 
which  are  of  very  vigorous  srowth,  whilst  they 
do  not  expend  any  thmg  in  blossoms.  The  6iot- 
soms  take  away  a  good  Seal  of  sap,  which  may  be 
better  employed  in  forming  potatoes ;  and  when- 
ever a  potato  affords  seeds  freely  1  think  it  almost 
an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  As  a  general  rule, 
f  thipk  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows  distant 
from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
stems ;  the  height  of  the  stems  being  full  three 
feet,  the  rows  ought  to  be  four  feet  apart,  and  the 
sets  rtubers)  of  the  very  largest  varieties  planted 
whok,  never  to  be  more  distant  from  centre  to 
centre  than  six  inches.  By  such  mode  of  planting, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  leaf  (the  organ  in  which 
alone  the  vital  nutritive  fluid  is  made)  is  exposed 
to  the  light.  I  have  this  year  obtained  many  seeds 
of  the  ash-leaved  kidney  potato,  crossed  with 
another  early  variety,  lirom  which  I  expect  some 
valuable  eariy  varieties,  though  f  scarcely  hope  to 
get  any  thing  preferable  to  the  ash-leaved,  if  that 
would  not  wear  outJ*^ 

The  foregoing  passage  may,  I  conceive,  be- 
regarded  as  a  compendium  of  philosophical  culture. 
The  extract  which  follows,  is  from  a  letter  dated 
5th  July  in  the  same  year ;  it  contains  interesting 
observations  on  the  means  to  accelerate  or  retard 
a  crop  of  potatoes.  Speaking  of  the  earliest  va- 
riety, Mr.  Knight  observed— "The  tubers  which 
have  ripened  early  in  one  season,  are  alone  proper 
to  plant  for  a  very  early  crop ;  those  which  have 
ripened  late,  being  not  sufficiently  excOabU,  though 
more  eligible  for  a  late,  or  rather  a  moderately 
early  crop,  the  produce  of  which  will  be  proper  to 
plant  for  a  very  eariy  crop.  B^  attending  to  these 
circumstances,  and  by  planting  tubers  large 
enough,  and  near  enough  in  the  row,  with  proper 
intervals  between,  according  to  the  height  to  be 
attained  by  the  stems,  you  wilt  be  able  to  obtaio 
much  larger  crops  per  acre,  than  are  usually  ob- 
tained." 

As  respects  the  age  or  condition  of  seed-tDbersi 
Mr.  Knight  says — "Potatoes  somewbt  immature, 
are  quite  as  good  for  planting  in  the  following  year, 
as  others ;  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  many, 
better  for,  a  particular  disease,  formerly  well 
known  under  the  name  of 'curl,' appeared  on  plant* 
raised  from  mature  tubers,  and  not  from  those 
raised  from  immature  tubers." 

During  the  years  1380-1-2,  Mr.  Knight  had 
raised,  by  cruss  impregnation,  a  great  many  vari- 
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elies,  fourteen  or  fiHeen  of  which  he  sent  to  me, 
Oil  ppecimene:  ihey  all  posseaeed  the  characteristic 
mark  of  excellence,  which  it  was  the  ohject  of  the 
originator  to  attain — that  of  developing  no  perfect 
flttwers;  the  flower-stalk  would  rise  with  its  germs 
of  blossom,  but  these  would  suddenly  become 
yellow,  and  fall  off,  without  expanding,  conse- 
quently the  plant  had  all  its  energies  devoted  to 
the  subterranean  expansions.  01'  the  enormous 
yield  of  several  of  these  varieties,  I  hold  by  me  the 
written  proofs.  One  which  was  numbered  4,  Mr. 
Knight  slated  to  have  produced  23  cwt.  1  qr.  761b. 
per  acre ! 

With  these,  and  other  (acts  before  me,  it  was 
natural  that  a  course  of  experiments  should  be 
immediately  insiituted ;  and  these  have  been  per- 
sisted in,  with  some  modifications  to  the  present 
day.  My  practice,  thprefbro,  differs  from  that  of 
every  ordinary  cultivator,  and  its  results,  which 
will  now  be  stated,  cannot  be  reckoned  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  have  not,  however,  adhered  riffidly  to  the 
system  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  planting  entire  tubers, 
because  it  sometimes  required  more  seed-stock 
than  could  at  all  times  be  conveniently  spared. 
Sut  there  are  cases  which  require  certain  modes 
of  practice,  and  these  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  who  cultivate  several  varieties.  A 
few  lines  will  render  ihw  sufficiently  clear. 

£very  county  has  its  own  peculiar  favorites; 
and  local  names  are  applied,  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  identify  varieties.  All  persons,  in  England 
at  least,  appear  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
qualities  of  the  early  ash-leaved  kidney  potato,  and 
therefore  I  assume  it  as  a  standard  for  the  treat- 
ment of  varieties  intended  (or  the  earliest  summer 
supply  of  the  table,  rejecting  as  irrelevant  to  \hh 
present  inquiry,  any  reference  to  artificial  excite- 
ment,  eiiher  by  frames,  and  glasses,  or  by  warm 
beds  of  lermenting  materials. 

The  growth  of  every  plant  must  imply  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  of  this  heat  there  are  ample 
sources  to  be  found  in  the  decomposition  oC  water, 
and  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  the  ground,  by 
the  {M^ncy  of  that  enormous  volume  of  the  elec- 
tric elementary  fluid,  whiph  holds  ttie  constituents 
of  those  substances  in  a  state  of  natural  union. 
In  planting  the  ash -leaved  kidney,  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  provide  for  early  developement,  and  ample 
security  from  spring  frost,  by  digging  trenches  six 
or  eight  inches  deep,  and  nearly  a  foot  wide, 
throwing  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  on  either 
side  of  the  trenches.  Into  the  soil,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  trench,  three  or  four  inches  of  half  decom- 
posed stable  manure,  with  leaves,  used  for  lininsrs, 
are  digged,  and  then  a  little  light  earth,  if  required, 
is  raked  in,  sufficient  to  leave  the  surface,  when 
settled,  about  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  ash- leaved  potato  has  very  fbw 
eyes,  therefore  it  is  desirable  never  to  cut  it  into 
sets  ;  the  potato  is  pressed  into  the  soil,  upright, 
the  eyes  being  uppermost,  and  the  potatoes  stand- 
ing five  inches  asunder,  according  to  the  directions 
by  Mr.  Knight.  Earth  from  the  ridges  is  drawn 
over  the  crowns,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  oc- 
casiooally  half  an  inch  of  sifted  ashes,  or  of  light 
linings'  manure  is  superposed,  thus  making  the 
first  covering  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

It  is  the  usual  method  to  place  the  potatoes,  or 
sets,  four  or  &ve  inches  below  the  surface  of  level 
bedsy  and  when  the  shoots  appear,  to  draw  earth  to 
the  Bteiiui.    Bat  by  the  trench-planting,  which 


may  be  performed  in  March,  or  even  earlier,  the 
crowns  and  advancing  buds  are  auite  sufliciently 
protected  from  the  frost,  unless  it  happen  to  be  of 
very  severe  character,  and  then  an  inch  or  two  of 
light  litter  may  be  laid  in  the  trenches.    The 
great  mischef,  however,  which  befals  the  earliest 
plots,  is  occasioned  by  frosts  in  May.    Now,  the 
trenches  afford  protection  to  the  tubers,  while  un- 
der ground,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  seen 
above  the  surface,  fipe  earth  is  raked  or  hoed 
from  the  ridges,  so  as  to  cover  the  first  develope- 
ments.    As  the  shoots  advance  again,  more  earth 
is  drawn  down,  till  at  length,  the  trenches  being 
filled,  the  level  of  the  surfiice  is  again  produced, 
and  with  it  a  sufllicient  and  ample  depth  of  earth 
is  aflbrded  to  the  tubers,  and  their  fibrous  pro- 
cesses.   All  then  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  dig 
the  ground  between  the  rows,  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  sufficienily  to  give  freedom,  and  openness 
of  texture.    1  am  averse  from  ridging  and  earth- 
ing-up,  as  I  can  see  no  utility  in  it,  aud  never  once 
found  an  additional  potato  from  its  adoption.    I 
have  seen  whole  ranks  of  potatoes  blackened  by 
the  frost  of  an  hour  or  two ;  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  have  been  told  that  great  destruction 
was  produced  by  the  frost  of  the  16th  of  May. 
My  thermometers  gave  proofs  of  at  least  six  de- 
grees, but  the  potatoes  remained  safe ;  and  if  any 
persons  be  inclined  to  cavil  against  the  practice  re- 
commended, I  can  only,  in  self-defence  observe, 
that  frost  has  never  hurt  me ; — my  potatoes  have 
lost  no  shoots,  have  run  their  course  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  have  evinced  neither  failure  nor  disease. 
In  1836.    March  16  to  19.— Four  rows  were 
planted,  in  trenches  between   single  asparagus 
rows,  and  about  eight  feet  asunder ;  they  yielded 
72^  lb.,  from  12|  lb.  of  seed-tubers. 

In  1837.  March  3  to  7.-— Twelve  pounds  were 
set  in  a  single  trench,  twenty-four  yards  long — 
abreast,  and  four  feet  in  advance  of  a  wall,  with  an 
aspect  south  by  east.  From  this  row  were  digged 
721b.,  of  excellent  flavor.  In  planting  this  varieijr,  I 
have  never  been  very  panicular  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  rows,  but  have  placed  them  widely  asunder. 
The  yield  has  rarely  exceeded  six  times  the  weight 
of  the  seed.  There  are  so  few  eyes  in  this  potato, 
that  extensive  herbage  cannot  be  expected.  In- 
deed, on  some  occasions,  blanks  were  observed;  yet 
a  progeny  of  potatoes  was  found  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, without  the  protrusion  of  any  superficial 
herbage.  It  is,  however,  of  great  moment  to  pro- 
tect the  foliage  from  frost,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
visible,  because  a  shoot  lost  cannot  so  readilv  be 
re-supplied,  as  it  is  by  other  varieties,  prolific  io 
eyes.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  trespassed  consid- 
erably upon  the  time  of  the  reader,  on  a  subject 
not'  strictly  connected  with  the  farm ;  yet  it  ap- 
peared essential  not  to  overlook  the  garden  varie- 
ties, in  an  article  which  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
standard  of  comparison.  I  pass,  however,  to  the 
store  varieties,  without  further  remark. 

Winter  potatoes. — Such  are  all  that  are  not 
digged  for  use  till  afler  Michaelmas,  and  of  these 
every  county,  nay  almost  every  parish,  has  its  own 
peculiar  favorite.  Some,  however,  are  in  prime 
condition  before,  and  two  months  subsequent  to 
Christmas,  white  others  ought  not  to  be  cooked 
till  April.  I  lately  cultivated  a  round  potato,  which 
bo^  the  tide  of  Cornish  rough-red.  It  was  hard 
as  a  cricket-ball,  and  almost  as  round,  and  never 
started  an  eye  till  June,  while  it  remained  out . . 
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the  soil.  The  pushing  of  the  e^es  affords  a  pretty 
correct  guide  as  respects  the  time  when  a  potato 
is  in  season,  and  when  it  ought  to  be  planted. 
If  during  the  winter,  the  tubers  be  kept  in  a  dry 
cave  or  pit,  where  the  utmost  degree  of  equable 
cold  can  be  maintained,  consistent  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  actual  frost,  the  quality  and  flavor  will 
remain  more  pure  than  when  they  are  covered  by 
any  moist  or  fbrmentable  materia!  whatsoever. 
If,  under  this  simple,  unexciting  treatment,  any 
variety  protrude  its  eyes,  that  variety  is  not  a 
keeper.  This  is  the  only  complaint  which  can  be 
advanced  against  that  truly  excellent,  and  widely 
cultivated  potato — 

7%e  Early  Shaw, — Its  skin  (tesia^  is  of  pale 
butr,  covered  with  a  rough,  nissely  membrane, 
and  herein  it  differs  from  the  Champion,  Both  of 
these  capital  varieties  possess  the  aefect  or  vice  of 
bio^sominc;  and  fruiting  copiously ;  yet  they  are 
too  finely-flavoured  to  be  rejected.'  In  all  countries 
there  are  kidneys — red,  white,  or  mottled,  which 
possess  qualities  adapted  to  soil  and  atmosphere ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kniirht's  crossed 
seedlings  (of  which  the  Downton  Yam  is  a  tine 
specimen),  I  know  of  none  that  cast  the  blossom- 
buds  ere  the  flowers  expand. 

All  these  medium  and  long  keepers  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  number  of  eyes,  distributed  over  the 
£rreater  part  of  the  surface,  yet  abounding  most  at 
that  end  which  is  opposite  to  the  point  where 
the  organic  process,  or  funis  entered,  which  sup- 
plied the  tuber  with  nutriment  derived  from  the 
parent  stem.  The  end  where  the  eyes  are  chiefly 
congregated,  is  termed  the  rose,  or  crown,  while 
that  wnich  was  connected  with  the  parent,  is 
termed  the  root-end.  Many  persons  reject  the 
former,  believing  that  it  produces  too  much  haulm. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  as  in  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  if  one 
or  tiyo  good  buds  break,  they  push  on,  leaving  the 
inferior  buds  silent  and  uqexcited.  Thus,  reject- 
ting  the  root  end,  it  is  advantageous  to  cut  a  large 
potato  that  abounds  with  eyes,  into  sets,  to  com- 
prise not  fewer  than  (too,  nor  more  than  three 
eyes  \  and  in  cutting,  to  distribute  the  crown  eyes 
fairly,  as  may  be,  among  other  eyes  situated  be- 
low them,  by  making  the  cuts  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion. I  know,  by  experience,  that  Mr.  Knight 
acted  upon  sound  and  secure  principles,  when  he 
recommended  the  planting  of  entire  tubers,  be- 
cause he  knew  well  that  an  ample  yield  might  be 
assured,  one  or  more  of  the  eyes  of  each  being 
certain  to  break.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  that 
shoot  or  shoots  being  cut  off  by  frost,  other  eyes, 
till  then  inactive,  would  be  ready  to  produce  suc- 
cessional  shoots. 

Two  facts  of  importance  in  physiology,  now 
present  themselves  'o  our  notice :  FHrsty  All  the 
eyes  of  entire  potatoes  do  not  push  at  one  time, 
therefore  it  is  a  mistn|<e  to  suppose,  that  a  plot 
becomes  crowded  by  useless  haulm,  if  the  pota- 
toes be  planted  whole,  j^galn,  persons  have  im- 
agined, that  weakness  of  the  root  is  occasioned  by 
the  destructive  action  of  frost  upon  the  earliest 
shoots  ;  this  also  is  a  mistaken  notion,  /or,  if  any 
eyes  remain  unexcited  in  the  tuber  under  ground, 
the  loss  of  one  shoot  is  i>peediiy  supplied  by  the 
substitution  of  another.  Time  indeed  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  sacrificed,  but  that  is  all.  Of 
this  any  one  may  convince  himselff  by  endeavor- 
ing to  exterminate  a  straggling  potato ;  he  may 
bQe,  or  pull  off  the  firet' shoots,  and  think  hie 


ground  cleared  of  the  intruder;  bat  in  a  week  or 
two,  the  spot  will  be  again  occupied,  and  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  nothing  short  of  the  coixiplete 
removal  of  the  tuber  can  prove  eflectual.  lisets, 
with  one  or  two  eyes,  have  been  planted,  and 
have  sent  up  all  their  shoots,  then  the  destruction 
by  frost  may  prove  fatal ;  but  it  may  happen,  that 
a  shoot  shall  appear  to  be  killed  to  ihe  ground, 
and  yet  produce  a  fruitful  plant,  though  iate  in  the 
season,  from  embryo  eyes  seated  around  the  stem, 
near  its  point  of  emersion  from  the  potato. 

Since  it  appears  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  fokoU 
potaioes  rarely  develope  all  their  eyes,  it  becomes  a 
question  of^  economy,  whether  it  be  not  better  to 
plant  cut  eets  of  the  keeping  varieties.  Many 
persons  cannot  spare  a  large  stock  for  seed ;  and 
in  t)iat  case,  it  will  be  prudent  to  employ  sets,  with 
two  or  three  eyes,  taking  especial  precaution  to 

Siard  the  plant's  from  late  firosts,  and  promoting 
e  utmost  activity  of  vegetation,  by  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  culture ;  the  general  principles  of  which 
are  found  in  the  extracts  before  given,  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Knight. 

These  principles  refer  chiefly  to  the  infiaence  of 
light uponihe  foliage,  and  it  certainly  is  a  fact,  that 
by  making  the  rows  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  the  sun  at  mid-day  shines  along  the  entire 
line,  exerting  his  greatest  power  of  auraction,  in 
a  way  which  tends  to  retain  the  upright  position 
of  the  haulm.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  refer  to  sot/  and  nutriment^  and  these  must 
be  always  kept  in  sight. 

The  texture  of  the  soil  should  be  naturally  free, 
if  possible ;  but  as  the  desirable  medium  is  not  al- 
ways at  command, it  will  be  prudent  lo  set  up  heavy 
land  in  ridges,  during  the  autumn,  to  expose  a 
great  surface  to  the  frost.  The  manure  required 
should  be  introduced  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
quantity  of  seacoal  ashes,  if  obtainable.  Sand, 
even  in  excess,  will  frequently  fail  to  melrorate 
heavy,  binding  earth  ;  but  ashes,  which  contain  a 
larsre  proportion  of  finely  divided  silex,  some  red 
oxide  of  iron,and  a  little  alkali,  produce  the  happiest 
effects.  In  alluding  to  this  autumnal  preparation, 
I  have  a  double  object  in  view,  dependent  upon 
the  habits  of  the  potato.  The  plant  affects  a  light 
and  moderately  enriched  soil,  wherein  its  fibrous 
roots,  and  tuber- bearing  processes  may  waqder 
laterally,  but  not  deeply  ;  therefore,  whether  the 
plough  or  spade  be  used,  the  manure  ought  to  be 
blended  with  the  earth  prior  to  its  being  thrown 
into  ridges,  that  the  whole  mass  may  be  mellowed 
by  the  winter's  exposure.  Six  inches  of  well  labo- 
rated  earth,  over  a  more  solid  sutisoil,  is  amply 
sufiicient  for  the  play  of  the  roots,  consequently,^ 
the  ridges  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
twelve  inches.  Afler  the  winter,  the  soil  cannot 
be  too  much  broken  down,  nor  the  manure  too  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  it ;  but  for  these  purpo- 
ses a  dry  season  should  be  chosen,  otherwise  the 
lal>or  of  the  previous  operations  will  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  main  object  defeated.  I  believe 
that  the  quality  of  potatoes  is  much  injured  by 
strong  recent  manure.  Autumnal  preparation 
effects  every  purpose ;  the  manure  is  elaborated, 
but  not  dispersed ;  it  loses  rankness,  but  is  brought 
to  the  condition  of  what  is  fancifully  called  hwmu, 
a  hydro-carbonous  substance,  brought  to  a  con- 
dition which  fits  it  to  supply  vegetable  aliment 
when  exposed  to  the  decomposing  stimulus  of 
the  vital  priqciple.    9and$,  however,  ought  not 
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to  be  raised  into  ridges;  they  decompose  ma- 
nures rapidly,  and  whatever  organic  substances 
mre  apphed  to  them  in  autumn,  should  be  placed 
some  inches  t)elovir  the  surface.  It  has  been 
shrewdly  conjectured,  that  the  straw  to  be  con- 
verted to  manure  ought,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to 
be  brought  from  land  of  an  opposite  quality: 
thus,  il'it  be  intended  to  meliorate  a  poor  and 
eandy  earth,  the  farmer  should  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain his  straw  from  situations  where  the  staple 
is  a  strong  or  clayey  loam.  Facta  are  wanting  to 
establish  the  implied  theory,  but  it  merits  investi- 
gation. 

It  was  customary,  as  before  observed,  to  keep 
the  sets  till  much  of  the  moisture  had  evaporated, 
and  the  substance  became  flaccid  ;  this  drying  is 
perfectly  needless,  and  may  prove  detrimental. 
ft  has  been  a  regular  practice  with  me  to  plant  as 
wanted,  fresh  from  the  knife,  row  by  row ;  and 
in  order  to  absorb  the  moisture  which  exudes 
from  the  divided  cellular  substance,  and  at  the 
eame  time  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  grubs  and  sub- 
terraneous vermin,  the  set  has  frequently  been  dip- 
ped into  powdered  lime,  fine  ashes,  plaster  of  Paris 
(gypsum),  as  conveniently  at  hand.  The  lime 
has  been  recommended,  and  certainly  no  mischief 
of  any  kind  has  resulted  from  the  practice.  My 
potatoes,  in  garden,  or  field,  have  always  done 
well,  excepting,  as  I  stated,in  one  solitary  instance, 
of  which  the  fbllowini;  is  a  faithful  narrative. 

A  few  potatoes,  with  a  dark  mulberry-coloured 
skin;  but  extremely  white  pulp,  were  planted,  as  a 
trial.  From  two  or  three,  a  number  was  raised 
sufficiently  to  plant  one  row,  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
On  the  same  bed,  and  not  four  feet  distant,  ano- 
ther variety  was  set,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  way.  The  plants  of  both  rose  without  fail- 
ure ;  but  when  the  purples  had  attained  the 
lieight  of  six  inches,  the  foliage  lost  the  healthy 
hue;  it  first  chanc^ed  to  a  purplish-green,  then 
faded  off  to  a  sickly  yellow.  The  ground  was 
hoed,  lightened  by  the  spade,  and  every  common 
means  was  resorted  to,  but  vegetation  could  not 
be  stimulated — the  plants  died  ;  and  at  the  season 
of  digging,  not  a  vestige  of  a  potato  remained, — 
the  destruction  was  total.  As  every  other  variety 
remained  healthy,  and  yielded  fairly,  and  as  the 
soil  appeared  in  good  condition  throughout  the  sea- 
son, no  one  existing  or  traceable  circumstance 
tended  in  any  degree  to  elucidate  the  mystery. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  that  variety 
since ;  and  it  is  just  possible,  on  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Knight,  that  its  term  of  life  was  come,  and  extine- 
tian  the  consequence. 

Eniin  potatoes  were  used  by  me  during  two  or 
three  seasons  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Knighf  s  specimens,  and  I  selected  tubers,  of  the 
average  weight  of  four  ounces,  always  placing 
them  upright,  and  regulating  the  rows,  and  the 
distance  between  the  tubers,  by  the  ordinary 
height  of  the  haulm.  As  the  stems  advanced, 
earth  was  drawn  against  them,till  at  length  it  form- 
ed complete  ridges,  a  foot  high  on  the  two  sides. 
Good  crops  invariably  resulted  from  powerful  and 
healthy  growth  ;  but  the  yiekl  never  correspond- 
ed with  the  great  bulk  of  seed-tubers  planted,  for 
it  averaffed  about  a  six-fold  proportionate  increase. 
Thus,  if  8  lb.  were  set  in  a  row  five  yards  long,  the 
crop  produced  would  weigh  about  48  lb.  In  1835 
I  adopted  the  practice  of  planting  sets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  varieties,  early  or  medium,  whieh 


are  naturally  furnished  with  but  few  eyes,  situated 
about  the  crown.  I  found  the  yield  to  be  quite 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  entire  tubers,  so  that 
the  weight  saved  was  strictly  an  economy  ofseed- 
stock.  I  believe  this  remark  may  be  applied  even 
to  ash-leaved  kidneys,  wherein  the  lower,  or  root- 
ends,  have  very  seldom  any  good  eyes  ;  and  that 
of  the  rose  ends,  with  an  inch  of  the  pulp  of  the 
potato  below,  were  cut  as  sets,  two-thirds  of  the 
substance  of  tubers  might  be  saved  for  the  table  ; 
but  the  experiment  remains  to  be  tried.  From 
the  annexed  statement  of  the  plantings  and  pro- 
ceeds of  1837,  some  opinions,  however,  may  be 
fortned  on  tho  subject;  and  if  ash-leaved  potatoes 
can  thus  be  economized,  a  considerable  saving  of 
expense  will  be  effected,  as  the  dealers  sometimes 
demand  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  bushel  (of\en 
not  weighing  above  52  lb.)  for  seed  potatoes. 

Experimenta  of  1837. 

1.  A  long,  medium  early  potato,  a  variety  of 
kidney,  which  assumes  curious  twists,  and  curv- 
ings.  The  tubers  become  very  large  occasionally, 
but  appear  to  be  always  of  superior  quality.  This 
potato  IS  good  at  any  season,  from  the  time  of 
digging)  in  September,  to  June  following.  There 
were  planted,  in  trenches,  26  lb.  of  whole  pota- 
toes. 

12  lb.  in  the  garden,  between  March  30,  and 
April  5. 
14  lb.  in  an  orchard  plot,  April  6  to  8. 
The  total  yield  from  these  26  lb.  was  354  lb. 

2.  In  the  orchard,  at  different  dates,  between 
April  8.  and  24. — 

Early  Shows,  chiefly  cut  sets  of  4  oz.  tubers, 
two  and  three  eyes,  limed ;  a  few  2  oz.  whole 
tubers,  were  used  separately — total  30  lb. 

The  crop  was  digged,  November  6. — weighed 
520  lb. 

3.  Downton  Yams, — (Knight's).  The  seed 
from  three  or  four  years  succession,  in  my  owi> 
garden,  or  field.  Cut  Into  two  and  three  eyed  sets, 
22  lb.  12  oz. 

The  crop  digged  at  the  same  period  as  the  shaws 
-2161b. 

4.  Early  Oumpions. — ^Their  first  crop,  being 
an  exchange  with  a  person  whose  soil  is  extremely 
different  from  mine.  Sets  cut  by  division  of  the 
tubers  irom  the  crown  to  root  end,  picking  out  the 
central  eye,  and  after  liming,  laying  the  cut  sides 
downward,  so  that  the  broad  surface  of  eyes  lay 
uppermost. 

Sown  April  20.  13  lb. — Yield  in  November, 
1501b. 

5.  A  reddish^brown  white  meaUd-kidnsy,  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  was  originally  brought 
from  Wales,  by  the  late  Pascoe  Greenfell,  Esq., 
new  to  me  at  this  planting ;  received  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  eyes  are  numerous,  and  pretty  equal- 
ly distributed  ;  therefore  the  potatoes  were  divided 
transversely,  so  that  there  were  crown-end  and 
root-end  sets  in  different  rows.  The  actual  com- 
parative result  was  not,  however,  ascertained,  be- 
cause the  man  employed,  did  not  notice  the  mar- 
kers, at  the  time  of  digging,  and  mixed  the  whole 
crop.  By  this  oversight,  I  am  prepared  only  to 
state,  that  from  24  lb.  of  these  kidneys,  I  obtained 
a  return  of  356  lb. 

It  is  now  lefl  to  the  experience  of  the  reader  to 
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determine  whether  these  crape  eurpaeii  those  of 
common  culture ;  nnd  it  remains  to  obaerye,  that  all 
the  early  varieties  were  trench  planted^  $h:uI  among 
those,  I  includethe  first  variety  of  kidney,  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  The  keepers  (2-6)  were  planted 
row  by  row,  during  the  process  of  digging  and  the 
rows  generally  four  feet  asunder.  Thus  the  ground, 
which  had  previously  been  under  ^occoit,  was  dig- 
ged to  the  extent  ol'  five  feet ;  then  a  line  being 
stretched,  a  drill-trench  waschoppeddown  with  the 
epnde,  dmwing  the  loosened  soil  forward  six  inches 
deep.  The  sets  were  herein  deposited,  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  and  were  Covered  with  earth  made 
very  fine  and  light ;  then  another  space  was  dii?ged, 
and  a  second  trench  struck  out  and  planted.  I  have, 
in  the  prei^ent  season,  made  a  further  improvement, 
by  sprinkling  an  inch-d^ep  layer  of  light  hot-bed 
mnhure,  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  which 
covers  the  tubers ;  thuseach  row  is  clearly  marked, 
the  soil  protected,  and  enriched,  to  the  width  of  a 
foot,  without  bringing  manure  into  contact  with 
the  potatoes.  After  a  time,  when  the  haulm  h:is 
become  six  inches  high,  the  intervening  spaces 
are  fork-digged,  or  the  soil  otherwise,  by  hoe  or 
spade,  rendered  light ;  the  little  manure  which 
remains  is  thus  intermixed  with  the  surface,  and 
about  two  inches  of  earth  is  drawn  over  it,  and 
agaitist  the  stems  on  each  side;  this  is  all  the  earth- 
ing I  allow.  The  soil  remains  loose  and  free  at 
top,  over  a  more  solid  stratum  beneath..  This  is 
the  actual  condition  the  plots  are  in  at  the  moment 
of  writing  (July  29). 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  many,  who  have 
acconlingly  adopted  the  practice,  that  potatoes 
may  be  planted  year  after  year  in  the  same  land. 
I  have  never  risked  the  trial  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question,  and,  indeed,  the  difierence 
of  soil  would  at  once  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way, 
which  could  not  be  surmounted ;  but  as  far  as  1 
have  seen,  a  loam  constituted  as  mine  iy,  does  not 
appear  to  bring  two  successive  crops  of  the  same 

Fiotato  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  perfection, 
t  is  not  to  he  doubted,  that  all  plants  convey  into 
the  soil  matters  either  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid — for 
the  odor  diffused  will  prove  the  fact  to  a  demon- 
stration; therefore,  without  dwelling  upon  the 
theory  of  radical,  fecal  exudation,  or  claiming  the 
admission  that,  by  analogy,  whatever  a  plant 
throws  off  from  its  system  cannot  become  salubri- 
ous food  for  another  of  its  own  species,  it  certainly 
appears  reasonable  to  vary  the  crops  according  to 
the  order  of  rotation,  either  in  the  field  or  garden. 
1  have  acted  by  this  principle,  and,  whenever  it 
has  been  in  my  power,  have  planted  one  or  other  | 
of  the  cabbage  family  after  potatoes. 

But  in  reasoning  by  the  rules  of  rotation,  we 
roust  not  be  led  away  from  particular  facts.  The 
tubers  of  the  potato- plant  do  not  appear  to  derive 
support  from  the  soil,  they  being  appended  to  pro- 
cesses which  are  conduits  of  supply  downward  or 
laterally  from  the  leaves  and  stem  ;  the  sap-fibres 
which  convey  the  fluids  upward  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  these  processes.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  amplitude  of  foliajg^e,  duly  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  is  the  bulk  of  the  crop ;  hence,  although 
manure,  or  kumvSf  becomes  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  proper  roots,  and  is  by  them  convey- 
ed in  the  form  of  raw  sap  to  the  herbage,  the 
ground  does  not  become  impoverished  by  the  po- 
tatoes theinselves,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  they  being  organic  bodies  (jpropagines)y  or  sys- 


tem of  life — ^a  congeries  of  new  plants  imbedded  io 
a  pulpy  and  amylaceous  mass,  which  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  soil.  Hence,  also,  as  the 
potato  is  thus  viewed  ^s  a  product  of  the  leaves,  it 
becomes  the  recipient  of  the  exudation,  which  it 
thus  prevents  from  contaminating  the  ground  to 
any  considerable  extent;  and  thus,  upon  the 
theory  of  fecal  exudation,  the  potato  may  be  plant- 
ed year  after  year  on  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
with  comparative  safety,  but  by  no  means  advan- 
tageously. 

Little  remains  to  be  said.  The  crops  I  have 
produced,  and  their  excellent  quality,  prove,  that 
the  rows  may  stand  widely  apart,  and  thus  furnish 
ample  space  for  the  horizontal  expansion  of  the 
radical  processes,  without  causing  any  diminution 
of  the  yield  ;  for  what  is  lost  in  space  one  way,  is 
made  up  by  the  proximity  of  the  sets  in  the  rows. 

The  loam  (as  a  staple,  naturally)  is  composed 
chiefly,  of  a  gritty  i^ravel^  containing  a  little  chalk, 
more  iron,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  alum  loa- 
the matter  of  pure  clay ;  its  vice,  is  the  condition 
of  the  sand,  or  siliceous  constituent,  which  renders 
it  binding,  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  after 
rain.  Apeifect  loam  requires  the  silex  to  be  in  a 
state  of  minute  division.  If  this  fine  silex  abound, 
even  to  the  extent  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole  bulk, 
leaving  the  remaining  sixth  to  be  composed  of 
alumina,  sub-oxide  ol  iron,  of  a  light  ochre  tint, 
and  chalk  {carbonate  ofHm*,)  the  loam  will  be  rich, 
unctuous,  and  of  high  quality ;  but  if  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  silex  is  coarse  (the  detritus  of 
gravel),  the  texture  of  the  k>am  becomes  vitiated, 
and  it  sets  like  a  brick.  Those  loams,  wherein  the 
iron  exists  in  the  form  of  a  per-oxide,  assume  a 
purple,  or  red  tint ;  they  are  abundant  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  are  the  staple  of  permanent  fertility. 

Agriculture,  or  the  science  of^ cropping  and  rota- 
tion, will  never  be  duly  understood,  till  the  consti- 
tution of  all  loams,  and  their  power  of  decomposing 
manure  under  the  stimulvLs  of  the  vital^  vegetable 
principle  be  accurately  determined  by  experiment* 


ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

[Continued  from  page  27 L] 

Chap.  XII. 

NATURE  OF  THEORIES.  THEORETICAL  ORI- 
Gltf  OF  THE  FLOWER.  METHOD  OF  REN- 
DERING BARREN  TREES  FRUITFUL. 

For  the  PUmen*  Reglaiter. 

In  treating  of  natural  phenomena,  we  very  fre- 
quently suppose  a  cause  from  which  they  may 
have  arisen,  and,  for  the  time,  considering  this  as 
(he  true  cause,  proceed  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  they  must  have  been  produced.  Where  the 
phenomena  result  so  naturally  from  the  supposed 
cause,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  in- 

•  When  Mr.  Towerg  was  explaioinr  the  character 
of  the  MerostM  tegetum,  in  p.  89,  of  this  volame»  we 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  insect  described  being  an 
^grostls.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Toweis  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  from  the  facts  which  be  has 
since  furnished,  rsgiuiding  the  chamcter  of  the  insect 
be  described,  we  are  quite  satisfied  tliat  it  is  the 
JEgrottit  segetum,  and  no  other.— Editob. 
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deed  the  true  cause,  we  call  the  supposition  a  thi- 
^rv  ;  where  they  do  not  thus  natural^  result,  but 
still,  without  doing  any  great  violence  to  reason, 
may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  supposed 
cause,   we  term    the  supposition  a  hypothens, 
T*heory  and  hypothesis  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  essential  character,  but  only  in  their 
degree  of  probability*      A  hypothesis  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  probable  theory;  or  a  theory,  as 
a  very  probable  hypothesis.    Wnen  we  account 
for  any  phenomenon,  by  tracing  it  to  the  cause 
supposed  in  theory,  and  assigning  the  manner  in 
iTvhich  it  must  have  been  produced,  in  case  the 
supposed  cause  be  the  true  one,  we  are  said  to 
treat  the  subject  theoretically.    Such  is  the  mean- 
ing ol  these  terms,  when  strictly  used  in  treatises 
x>n  natural  science.    We  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  use  them  in  a  looser  wa^ ;  meaning  by 
theoretical  reasoning,  the  assignmg  of  a  cause, 
and  tracing  out  its  operation,  in  general,  when  the 
x^ause  is  known  to  be  the  true  one,  as  well  as  when 
it  is  only  a  supposed  one.    Jt  is  so  much  easier  to 
remember  any  number  of  facts  when  we  have  in 
this  way  connected   them   together,  than  it  is 
'Without  such  connexion,  that  these  suppositions 
are  found  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  student, 
both  in  acquiring  the  facts  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  retaining  them  afler wards.  And  beside  this,  we 
may  almost  always,  by  reasoning  upon  our  sup- 
pontion,  ascertain  facts,  which  were  not  known 
uefbfe.  If  our  supposed  cause  so  nearly  resembles 
the  true  one,  that  known  eflects  seem  naturally  to 
arise  from  it  we  might  conclude  a  priori  that  other 
effects  which  would  arise  from  the  true  cause,  will 
seem  naturally  to  arise  from  our  supposed  one ; 
and  that  thus,  even  though  our  supposed  cause  be 
not  the  true  one,  we  might,  by  reasoning  upon  it, 
learn  facts  of  which  we  should  otherwise  remain 
in  ignorance.    And  such  is  found  to  be  the  fact. 
There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  taught,  by  the  his- 
tory of  natural  science,  than  that  theory  and  hy- 
pothesis are  two  ofthe  most  efficient  instruments 
which  man  can  make  use  of,  in  extending  his 
knowledge  of  nature.  Much  objection  is  oflen  felt 
and  expressed  against  theoretical  discussions,  from 
a  misapprehension  of  their  true  character.    The 
scientific  writer  in  advancing  a  theory,  and  tra- 
<aQg  out  its  application  to  the  subject  in  hand,  does 
not  intend,  that  it  shall  be  received  as  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  that  it  shall 
be  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  facts  of  science ; 
but  only  as  something  which  may  be  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  our  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  used  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  that  knowledge.     Whether  the  theory 
shall,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  true  or  not  true,  so 
lonff  as  it  agrees  well  with  known  facts,  it  may  be 
used  with  great  effect  in  extending  our  knowledge 
of  nature.    We  should  always,  however,  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  supposition ; 
and  of  courM,  hold  oureelves  in  readiness  to  give 
it  up)  the  moment  a  more  probable  supposition  is 
advanced. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  say  thus  much 
on  this  suliject,  as  I  purpose,  in  the  present  chap- 
ter to  ^ve  the  commonly  received  hypothesis 
respectmg  the  origin  ofthe  flower.  I  should  leave 
my  examination  ofthe  flower  incomplete,  as  well 
as  fkH  to  give  some  inlbrmation  respecting  it  which 
is  carious,  and  of  considerable  practi^  impor- 
tance, should  I  pass  on  idthoat  giving,  at  least, 


an  outline  sketch  of  this  theory.  If  any  one  will 
advance  a  more  probable  theory,  or  one,  whicb 
agrees  better  with  known  facts,  I  for  one,  will  give 
up  the  present  theory,  so  soon  as  1  am  siKisfied 
that  such  is  the  case. 

This  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  A  flower, 
and  all  that  springs  from  it,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  tratisformed  branch,  including  under  the  term 
branch,  not  onlv  the  axis  or  stem,  but  also  its 
append  ages,  the  leaves.  This  transfbriijat  ion  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  by  the  abortion,  degeneration, 
or  adhesion  of  thediflerent  plants  of  a  branch.  In 
supposing  the  transformation  to  be  effected  by  the 
operation  of  these  three  several  causes,  we  are  not 
assigning  any  other  causes  than  those  which  we 
see  in  operation  every  where  around  us.  The  term 
abortion,  would  seem  to  mean,  that  a  part  soon 
after  its  original  formation,  became  deformed,  and 
ceased  to  have  the  power  of  further  developement; 
but  such  is  not  the  sense  in  which  botanists  use 
it.  *<fiy  abortion,  they  mean,  the  non-appearance 
of  an  organ  at  the  place  where  one  would  expect 
that  it  would  appear,  and  where,  in  fact,  it  would' 
be  found  if  the  structure  were  regular."  Instances- 
of  abortion  in  the  organs  of  vegetables,  must  be- 
lamiliar  to  every  one  at  all  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving nature.  Degeneration,  consists  in  a  part 
being  less  fully  developed  than  is  natural.  De- 
generation Is  a  much  more  frequent  source  of  al- 
teration in  the  appearance  of  plants  than  abortion. 
That  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  may  degenerate, 
we  have  proof  in  the  falling  off  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  those  which  are  cultivated  by  man,  when 
they  grow  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  their 
full  developement.  The  operation  of  this  same 
cause  may  often  be  detected,  where  at  first 
thought  we  would  not  suspect  it.  The  thorns  oii 
a  wild  crab  apple-tree,  are  nothing  but  degenerate 
branches  ;  that  such  is  the  fact  is  proved  by  an  ex- 
examination  of  their  position  and  structure.  They 
are  situated  just  at  the  points  at  which  branches 
would  normally  have  appeared.  They  always, 
whilst  young,  bear  leaves,  and  these  leaves  are  situa- 
ted with  respect  to  each  other  just  as  the  leaver  on 
a  branch  are.  But  the  most  satisfactory  proof  is 
afforded  in  the  fact  that  when  one  of  these  trees  is 
removed,  and  placed  in  circumstances  moi^e  favora- 
ble to  its  growth,  not  another  thorn  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  it,  and  often  its  old  thorns  will  be 
converted  into  true  branches.  Adhesion,  or  the 
growing  together  of  parts,  is  a  much  more  common 
source  of  alteraiion,  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Of  the  operation  of  this  cause  we  have  instances 
in  the  accidental  growth  together  of  two  cucum- 
bers, or  oC  two  apples,  or  of  two  or  more  stems 
which  have  sprung  up  very  near  to  each  other. 
Indeed  the  life  of  every  graft  depends  upon  its 
adhesion  to  the  stock.  In  assigning  abortion, 
degeneration,  and  adhesion  as  causes  b^  which  the 
transformation  of  a  branch  is  effected,  it  is  evident 
we  are  not  assigning  causes  which  are  merely  sup- 
positious ones ;  but  such  as  we  do,  in  fact,  see  in 
operation  around  us. 

fiut  are  the  changes,  which  it  is  necessary  that 
a  branch  should  undergo,  in  order  to  he  converted 
into  a  flower,  such  as  we  ever  see  to  take  place 
in  plants'?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  might  be 
sufficient  simply  to  mention  the  well-established 
fact  that  any  branch  of  a  steril  tree  may  be  made 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  by  removing  a  ring  of 
its  bark  near  the  point  at  which  h  is  inserted  in 
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the  stem,  and  this  after  the  leaf-buds  have  beioiQ 
to  be  formed.  Or,  to  state  the  case  a  little  differ- 
ently, but  in  a  way  in  which  it  has  oden  been 
put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  uniformly  with 
the  same  effect — two  young  apple  trees  may  be 
growing  side  by  side, -trees  which  if  lefl  to  tbem- 
flelves  will  never  bear  Truit  before  the  7th  or  8th 
year ;  if  from  one  of  them  a  ring  of  bark  be  re- 
moved near  the  root,  and  not  from  the  other,  the 
succeeding  summer  the  first  will  bear  flowers  and 
fruit,  whilsf  the  second  will  not ;  and  the  flowers 
and  fruit  of  the  one  will  be  found  on  just  those  parts 
of  the  stem  where  branches  have  grown  on  the 
other.  Now  this  effect  wiU  be  produced  if  the  ring 
of  bark  is  removed  after  the  buds  have  begun  to 
be  formed.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  those 
buds  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
produced  branches,  have  beea  actually  converted 
into  flowers  and  fruit. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  changes  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  leaves  should  undeiwo  in 
order  that  they  may  be  converted  into  the  dimrent 
organs  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  In  order  that  a 
number  of  leaves  may  be  cenverted  into  a  calyx, 
«  change  in  position  is  necessary,  and  generally  a 
«light  change  in  form.  If  we  take  two  pairs  of  op- 
posite leaveS)  and  suppose  the  intemode,  or  part 
of  the  stem  which  inlervenes  between  them,  to  be 
destroyed)  or  what  atnounts  to  the  same  thing  to 
iail  to  be  produced^  we  shall  have  ^ur  leaves 
occurring  in  a  circle  around  the  stem.  Let  these 
undergo  a  slight  transformation,  and  they  will  form 
a  ibur-sepaled  calyk.  If  we  suppose  them  to  ad- 
here or  grow  together  at  their  edges,  for  a  part  of 
their  lengthi  instead  of  a  fbur-sepaled  cal3rx,  we 
ahail  have  a  four-parted  one.  In  order  that  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  may  be  converted  into  a  corolla,  a 
change  in  color,  and  the  same  changes  in  position 
as  in  the  case  of  the  calyx,  are  necessary.  A  petal 
is  nothing  more  than  a  refined  leaf.  Of  the  ne- 
cessary changes  in  color,  we  have  many  instances 
in  those  organs  which  still  remain  leaves.  The 
upper  leaves  of  the  balm  (meUasd)  are  always 
colored.  The  upper  leaves  of  love-lies-bleeding 
(amaranthtu  meltrndiolicuB'),  are  often  of  as  deep 
and  beautiful  a  crimson  as  the  flower  itself.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  tulip,  to  see  one  of 
the  leaves  growing  near  the  flower,  variegaled 
with  the  same  rich  colon  as  the  flower  itself.  In 
order  that  a  leal  may  be  converted  into  a  stamen, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  expanded  parts  of  the  leal 
on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib  should  be  abortive,  and 
that  the  end  of  the  mid-rib  itself,  should  be  devel- 
oped so  as  to  form  an  anther ;  and  pretty  much 
the  same  changes  are  necessary  in  order  that  a 
leaf  may  be  converted  into  a  pistil.  The  change 
of  stamens  into  petals,  and  of  petals  into  stamens, 
is  one  which  very  frequently  occurs.  The  rose  has 
naturally  but  four  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  as  we 
see  in  the  wild-rose  and  eslanltne.  All  our  double 
roses  have  been  produced  oy  the  conversion  of  sta- 
mens into  petals.  It  is  very  common  thing  to  see 
a  double  rose  with  30  petals  ;  of  these  90,  26  are 
metamorphosed  stamens.  In  fact,  in  the  double 
rose,  we  may  often  find  the  stamens  only  about 
half  metamorphosed;  having  their  anthers  perfect 
but  their  filaments  developed  as  petals.  In  some 
plants,  this  doubling  proceeds  so  lar  that  not  only 
the  stamensj  but  the  pistils  also,  are  converted  into 
petals,  as  in  the  flowering-almond  (amiygdalus 
nana).  In  the  Rouble  flowers  of  the  flowering  cherry 


we  find  the  pistils  actually  converted  into  leaves^ 
From  the  very  centre  of  this  curious  flower,  one 
and  sometimes  two  periecdy  formed  green  leases 
make  their  appearance,  by  their  position  indicating 
that  they  are  metamorphosed  pistils.  We  sotoe- 
times  meet  with  more  remarkable  transformations 
than  these.  In  one  instance,  I  have  seen  a  stem 
growing  from  the  very  centre  of  a  double  rose  and 
bearing  a  second  rose  upon  its  extremity.  The 
germ  of  a  pistil  is  the  carpel,  or  fruit  in  the  ind* 
pient  stage  of  its  growth.  Of  course,  In  the 
conversion  of  a  pistil  into  a  leaf^  we  have  in  fact 
at  the  same  time  an  instance  of  the  conversion  of 
a  carpel  into  a  leaf.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
changes  which  this  theory  supposes  are  not  so 
contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature  as  we 
would  at  first  be  inclined  to  think ;  indeed  that 
they  are  no  other  than  such  changes,  as  nature 
herself  affords  us  numerous  examples  of. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  of  the  coiisequencei 
which  must  follow  if  this  theory  be  true^  Ist,  it 
would  follow  that  all  the  organs  of  fructification 
must  have  essentially  the  same  structure*  This 
conclusion  agrees  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  de- 
termini  bv  examination.  A II  the  orgaoa  of  fnic^ 
tification,  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  pistils  and 
carpel,  consist  of  a  vascular  and  a  cellular  system, 
arranged  on  essentially  the  same  principles;  the 
apparent  diflerence  arising  principally  from  the 
more  or  less  peiiect  developement  of  the  cellular 
system.  2nd,  that  the  number  of  organs  of  each  se- 
veral kind,  should,  in  the  same  flower,  be  some  mul- 
tiple of  each  other.  As  all  leaves  are  normally 
situated  in  whorls,  and  all  the  leaves  of  each 
whorl  at  the  same  height  on  the  stem,  and  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  the  circulating  sap, 
we  would  naturally  conclude  that  all  of  the  leaves 
belonging  to  the  same  whori  would  be  converted 
into  the  same  kind  of  organs.  The  number  of 
leaves  in  a  whorl  being  definite,  the  number  of 
organs  of  each  kind,  roust  be  some  multiple  of 
every  other.  This  is  found  to  be  true  in  a  ^ai 
number  of  flowers ;  thus  the  hamamelia  (witch- 
hazie)  has  lour  sepals,  four  petals,  four  stamens 
and  two  pistils  grown  together  at  the  base ;  ibe 
wake-robin  (JrUlium)  has  three  sepals^  three 
petals,  six  stamens  and  three  pistils ;  the  cherry 
(prunacs;,  has  five  sepals,  i^ve  petals  twenty  or 
twenty-five  stamens,  and  five  pistils ;  the  flower- 
de-luce  (iris)  has  three  sepals,  three  petals,  three 
stamens,  and  three  pistils,  grown  together  at  the 
base ;  the  blood -root  {sanguinaria)  has  two  se- 
pals, twelve  petals,  twelve  stamens,  and  2  pistils ; 
the  garden  pea  (piavm)  has  five  sepals,  five  petals', 
ten  stamens,  and  one  pistil.  When  this,  which  is 
considered  the  normal  structure  of  a  flower,  is  de- 
parted from,  the  departure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
abortion,  degeneration,  or  adhesion,  of  one  or 
more  of  the  organs.  In  several  flowers,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  division,  we  may  notice 
a  series  of  departures,  thus  seeming  to  evince  a 
tendency  towards  the  normal  form ;  thus  in  the 
natural  division  of  scroph/idariiBf  the  gratiola  inr- 
ginica  has  five  sepals,  Ave  petals,  and  two  sta- 
mens ;  the  gratiola  awrea  has  five  sepals,  two 
stamens  and  two  rudimentary  stamens ;  the  ^i^- 
tali$,  five  sepalsi  five  petals,  four  stamens ;  the 
pentoiemmon,  five  sepals,  five  petals,  fburstameos, 
and  a  fiflh  one  imperfectly  formed;  the  verboMum, 
&VQ  petals,  five  sepals,  and  five  stamens.  So  gen- 
erally is  it  tniei  that  the  number  of  each  class  of 
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or,gaD8  is  soaie  multiple  of  every  other,  that  the  bo- 
taniBt  io  determiniog  the  Linneean  claea  to  which 
B.ny  small  flower  belongs,  often  counts  the  petals, 
and  not  the  stamens.  3rd,  That  the  se^'eral  organs 
of  /ruciiflcation  are  severally  convertible  into  leaves; 
and  vice  versa,  that  leaves  are  convertible  into  the 
several  organs  of  fructification.  Of  the  truth  or 
this  conclusion,  proof  has  been  already  given. 
The  circumstance  on  which  the  conversion  of 
a  Jeaf-bud  into  a  flower,  and  thus  into  fruit, 
Beems  mainly  to  depend,  is  the  accumulation  of  a 
lai^  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  part  to 
which  the  bud  is  attached.  The  elaboration  of 
this  nutritious  matter,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  performed  by  the  leaves^  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  hyacinth,  if  deprived  of  its  leaves  one  year, 
"will  not  blossom  the  next ;  but  if  its  leaves  are  fio 
fully  exposed  to  the  tight  and  air  that  they  go 
through  their  growth  in  juninterrupted  health,  and 
if  at  the  same  time,  the  flowers  of  the  firet  year  are 
removed,  the  bulb  will  blossom  more  finely  than 
ever  the  second  year ;  for,  in  this  case,  not  only  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  secreted  by  the  leaves,  but 
the  stock  prepared  for  the  previous  year  remains 
unexhausted,  in  consequence  of  the  flowers, 
which  would  have  consumed  it,  having  been  des- 
troyed. After  a  hot  and  bright  summer,  when 
the  leaves  have  been  in  uninterrupted  action,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  solid  matter  has  been  deposited 
in  the  ^tem,  an  abundant  quantity  of  blossoms  in- 
variably results ;  while  the  reverse  takes  place 
after  cold  and  gloomy  summers,  when  the  shoots 
produced  are  weak  and  watery.  If  a  tree  is 
barren,  its  branches  may  be  reridered  ferule,  by 
depriving  them  of  a  ring  of  bark,  near  the  point  at 
which  they  are  inserted  into  the  stem ;  this  inter- 
rupts the  backward  flow  of  the  elaborated  sap 
causes  nutritious  matter  to  accumulate  above  the 
place  where  the  bark  is  removed,  and  thus  brings 
on  the  formation  of  flowers.  An  apple  tree  yvhen 
raised  from  seed,  and  leil  to  itself,  will  not  flower 
in  less  than  7  or  8  years.  But  if  a  tree  one  year 
old,  be  cut  ofl'and  grafted  upon  an  old  bearini;*tree 
which  is  able  to  supply  it  with  a  larize  quaniity.of 
nutritious  matter,  it  will  bear  the  second  year  after 
it  is  grafted ;  so  that  in  this  way,  in  three  y^ars  a 
plant  may  be  made  to  bear,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  flower  in  less  than  seven 
or  eight. 

While  the  previous  accumulation  of  nutritive 
matter  in  the  part  to  which  a  bud  is  attached, 
seems  favorable  to  its  conversion  into  a  flower, 
and  thtis  into  fruit,  the  abundant  supply  of  nour- 
ishment through  the  roots,  at  the  time  when 
the  bud  is  opening,  seems  unfavorable.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  wet  and  warm 
spnngS)  a  great  number  of  the  blossom-buds 
of  pears  and  apples  are  converted  into  leaves 
and  branches.  We  account  for  this,  by  supe 
pqsing  that  the  excessively  rapid  developement 
which  they  undergo,  breaks  up  the  whorls  of  their 
flowers,  and  by  throwing  an  excessive  quantity  of 
Aap  into  the  organs  destined  ibr  flowering,  converts 
them  into  leaves; 

Such  is  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  flower,  and  such  the  facts  by 
which  It  is  supported.  Whether  we  adopt  this 
theory  or  not,  this  much  seems  certain ;  that  a 
leaf-bud,  soon  after  its  formation,  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  flower,  then  into  fruit :  and  also^  that  a 
flower-bud,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  may 
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be  converted  into  a  branch  and  leaves.  This  is  a 
fact  of  great,  importance  to  these  engaged  in  ii'uii- 
culture,  and  European  gardeners  have  long  availed 
themselves  of  the  ad vaqtages  which  nature  thus  af* 
fords.  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  a  series 
ofaccurate  experiments,  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  all  the  i^ircumstapces  which  affect 
these  metamorphoses.  That  which  is  known,  1 
have  attempted  to  give  in  the  present  chapter;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Chap.  XIII. 

SfiED.  THEIR  STRUCTURE.  MEANS  OF  DISFUR- 
BIOK.  PROPAGATION  OF  CRYPT06AM0US 
PLANTSi    EFFECTED  BY  MEANS   OF  SPORES. 


.The  structure  of  the  seed  is  very  simple.    In  its 
most  perfect  form,  it  consists  of  an  external  coat, 
generally  thick  and  hard,  surrounding  a  cellular 
mass  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  new  plant  lie 
imbedded.    The  office  of  the  external  coat  or  skin 
is  evidently  that  of  protecting  the  more  important 
and  delicate  parts  within  it;    To  this,  its  thick  ^nd 
hard  structure  is  admirably  adapted.    In  some 
seeds,  this  skin,  or  shell  as  it  is.  more  commonly 
called,  is  pertecily  smooth,  as  in  the  acorn ;  in 
others,  it  is  irregularly  furrowed,  as  in  the  peach 
stone;   in   others,  it  is  cross-baqded;  so  as  lo 
resemble  net-work,  as  in  the  seed  of  the  prickly 
poppy.    The  marking  of  the  surface  of  seeds  \s 
greatly  diversified  in  diflerent  species,  oi\en  ren- 
dering   the  minuter    kinds   beautiful   objects  of 
microscopic  observatipn.     When  a  s,eed  gernii> 
natesj  the  younc  plant  has  to  burst  through  this 
shell,  and  in  every  instance,  wq  find  .provision 
made  for  this,  in  the  formation  pf  the  seed.  Where 
the  shell  is  very  hard^  it  is  always  composed  of 
two  distinct.and  separable  valves,  as  in  the  stones 
of  the  peach  and  cherry.    The  means  by  which 
the  shell  is  broken,  is  the  absorption  of  water  by 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  kernel^  through  a  small 
opening  led  in  the  shell  itself.    The  force  with 
which  cellular  vegetable  matter  expands,  during 
its  absorption  of  water,  is  almost  irresistable.  The 
common  method  adopted  in  France,  of  splitting 
out  mill-stones  from  the  quarry,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example.    The  method  is  this :  holes 
are  bored  around  the  piece  intended  to  be  split  out ; 
into  these  wooden  plugs  are  tightly  driven,  and 
things  being  thus  arranged,  water  is  poured  upon 
these  plugs.    The  cellular  tissue  of  the  wood 
absorbfli  this  water,  and  with  snch  irresistible  force 
does  it  expand,  as  inyariably  to  split  out  the  piece 
of  rock  intended. .  On  the  shell  of  many  seeiid  wq 
notice  a  sparj  left  by  the  separatiou  of  the  seed 
from  its  funicle,  6t  the  vessel .  which  originally 
connected  it  with  the  parent  plant,  and  through 
which  it  reteived  its  nourishment.  This  is  termed 
the  hylum,  or  more  compionly  the  ey^.  It  is  very 
conspicuous  in  peas  sind  beslns,  in  which  it  has  a 
diflerent  color  from  the  remainder  of  the  sarfaca 
of  the  seed; 

Next  to  this  outer  skin  or  shell,  lies  the  albumen 
consisting  of  a  mas'?  of  cellular  tissue,  filled  with 
nutritious  matter.  This  is  intended  lor  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  young  plant,  before  its  roots  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  it  to  gain  nour- 
ishment immediately  from  the  soil.  The  albumen 
is  frequently  divided  into  two  or  more  separata 
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portione,  termed  cotyledons.  When  the  young 
plant  protrudes  from  the  ground,  it  sometimes 
carries  these  cotyledons  with  it,  as  in  the  ^rden 
bean,  where  thev  have  the  appearance  ol  thick 
fleshy  leaves.  The  most  remarkable  fact  re- 
specting the  cotyledons  is,  that  their  number  is 
found  always  to  correspond  to  the  structure  of  the 
plant  which  springs  from  them.  The  seeds  of 
plants  with  acrogenous  stems,  such  as  ferns,  have 
no  discoverable  albumen,  and  of  course  no  cotyle- 
dons. Hence  such  plants  are  called  acotyledon- 
ous  plants.  Those  of  plants  having  endogenous 
stems,  such  as  the  Indian-corn,  have  but  one 
colyledon.  Hence  they  are  called  monocotyle- 
donous  plants.  Those  of  plants  having  exogenous 
stems,  have  always  two  or  more  cotylodons; 
hence  these  are  termed  dicotyledonous  plants.  The 
division  ot  the  vegetable  kihgdom  thus  indicated, 
forms  the  basis  of  Jussieu's  natural  system  of  clas- 
sification— the  natural  system  in  common  use 
amon^  botanists  at  the  present  day. 

Besides  the  shell  and  the  albumen,  a  rudi- 
mentary plant,  termed  an  embryo,  always  forms 
a  part  of  the  seed.  This  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  seed,  and  for  its  protection,  and  future 
support,  all  the  other  parts  are  destined.  The 
embryo  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  young 
seed,  as  a  minute  point  or  speck,  in  the  midst  of 
the  pulpy  matter  of  which  the  seed  then  consists. 
It  afterwards  gradually  increases  in  size,  deriving 
its  nourishment  from  the  pulp  until  it  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  an  or^nized  body,  and  reached 
its  destined  size.  Having  in  itself)  in  a  rudimen- 
tary state,  ail  the  essential  organs  of  vegetation, 
viz.,  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  it  becomes  a  plant  by 
the  mere  developement  of  its  parts.  When  placed 
in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth,  it  sends 
forth  a  root  downwards,  and  a  stem  upwards,  and 
feeding  for  a  time  upon  the  stock  of  food  which 
the  parent  plant  has  laid  up  for  it  in  the  cotyledons, 
it  strengthens  and  gains  a  firm  foot-hold  in  the 
earth,  and  at  length  becomes  a  perfect  plant. 
The  embryo  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rudi- 
mentary plant,  provided  by  the  parent  tree,  with  a 
certain  stock  of  food,  and  thus  sent  forth  into  the 
world,  to  seek  subsistence,  and  a  home  for  itselfl 

Did  the  seed  drop  down  from  the  plant  on  which 
they  grew,  and  immediately  bury  themselves  in 
the  soil,  great  numbers  would  have  to  spring  up 
in  close  contact,  so  that  if  they  did  not  destroy, 
they  would,  at  least,  impede  the  growth  of  each 
other.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case ;  there 
is  almost  always  some  provision  made  for  re- 
moving the  seed  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  parent  plant,  and  dispersing  them 
abroad  in  the  earth.  An  examination  of  the 
means  made  use  of  for  effecting  this  dispersion, 
presents  a  subject  of  interesting  consideration.  In 
some  plants,  the  seed  are  contained  in  an  elastic 
pod,  or  pericarp,  which  opening,  when  ripe,  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  scatters  the  seed  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Of  this  the  Scotch  broom  (^spariium 
acoparium)  affords  an  example.  During  a  dry 
day  in  August  or  September  its  pods  may  be 
heard  snapping,  at  a  very  conpiderable  distance. 
The  wild  touch-me-not  (impatiens  fUlgida)  af- 
fords another  example.  If  its  seed-vessel  be  touch- 
ed when  ripe,  it  at  once  bursts,  and  the  valves,  coil- 
ing themselves  up,  spring  fi*om  the  stem  and  scatter 
the  seed  around.  The  bursting  of  the  pericarps 
of  iK>me  species  of  pine,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 


The  pericarp,  which  is  a  cone,  remains  on  the  tree 
till  the  summer  succeeding  that  during  which  it 
was  produced,  the  scales  being  still  closed;  but 
when  the  hot  weather  has  commenced  and  cod-> 
tinned  for  some  time,  so  as  to  dry  the  cone  tho- 
roughly, the  scales  open  with  a  jerk,  ejecting  the 
seed  in  every  direction.  But  the  kura  crepitansj 
a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  affords  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this.  **If  the  bony  pod  ol 
this  plant  be  bound  with  several  folds  of  strong' 
cartridge  paper,  it  will,  so  soon  as  it  become  tho- 
roughly dry,  burst  with  force  sufficient  to  tear  this 
paper  in  pieces.'^  We  observe  a  different  means 
of  dispersion  in  the  barley  (hordeum.)  "The  awD 
of  the  bariey  grain,  which  is  beset  with  a  multi- 
tude of  little  teeth,  ail  pointing  towards  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, effects  the  movement  of  the  grain  away 
from  the  place  where  it  fefl.  For  when  the  seed 
with  its  awn  falls  from  the  ear,  and  lies  flat  upon 
the  ground,  it  is  necessarily  extended  in  its  dimen- 
sions by  the  moisture  of  the  night,  and  contracted 
by  the  drought  of  the  day ;  but  as  the  teeth  pre- 
vent its  receding  in  the  direction  of  the  point,  it  is 
consequently  made  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
the  base  of  the  seed,  which  in  this  way,  is  often 
carried  to  the  distance  of  many  feet  from  the  stalk 
on  which  it  grew.  If  any  one  is  yet  skeptical  re- 
specting the  travelling  capacity  of  the  awn,  let  him 
only  introduce  an  awn  of  bariey,  with  the  seed 
uppermost,  between  his  coat  and -shirt -sleeve  at 
the  wrist,  when  he  walks  out  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  time  when  he  returns  to  breakfast,  if  he 
has  walked  any  considerable  distance,  he  will  find 
it  up  at  his  shoulder.  This  journey  has  been  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  continued  motion  of  the 
arm,  and  consequently  of  the  teeth  of  the  awn, 
acting  as  feet  to  carry  it  forward." 

Where  seed  are  to  be  dispenEied  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, nature  makes  use  of  the  agency  of  winds, 
streams,  ocean  currents,  and  living  animals.  The 
agency  of  winds  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
these  modes  of  dispersion,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
seeds,  we  may  notice  in  their  structure,  peculian- 
ties  fitting  them  for  being  scattered  in  this  way. 
The  seeds  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi,  are  so 
exceedingly  minute,  that  they  float  with  ease  in 
the  air,  and  ve^^etate  wherever  they  meet  with  a 
suitable  soil.  The  seed  of  the  white  poplar  (Hri- 
odendron  tulipifera)  are  furnished  with  a  wing,  so 
that  when  falling  fix)m  the  tree,  they  are  caught  by 
the  wind,  and  carried  to  some  distance.  The  seed 
of  the  maple  {acer)  and  elm  (uhna)  are  fitted  /or 
this  mode  of  dispersion,  by  the  structure  of  their 
capsules,  which  are  furnished  with  membrana- 
ceous wings,  and  of  course  are  affected  by  the 
Wind,  in  the  same  way  with  the  seeds  of  the  white 
poplar.  The  seeds  of  the  dandelion  (Iwntodon 
iaraaxicum)  and  thistle  {cnicuB  lanceolatta)  are 
terminated  by  a  slender  stalk,  supporting  a  tuft  of 
fine  hairs  at  its  extremity.  This  tuft  of  hairs  is 
eminently  hygrometrical,  spreading  out  in  dry 
weather,' and  collapsing  again  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  damp.  In  consequence  of  this  spreading 
of  the  hairs,  so  soon  as  the  seed  are  ripe,  they  are 
broken  off*  from  the  stem,  and  thus  the  more  easily 
taken  up  and  borne  along  by  the  wind ;  but  so  soon 
as  a  drop  of  rain  strikes  one  of  them,  the  tuft  of 
hairs  immediately  collapses,  the  seed  falln  to  the 
ground,  and  is  imbedded  in  the  soil,  in  circum- 
stances the  most  favorable  to  its  future  growth. 
The  seed  of  the  curiy-bead  {cUmatis^  tfioma)  are 
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IlirDtahed  with  a  loo^  plumose  tail,  which  serves 
to  scalier  them  ia  just  the  way  ia  which  (he  tufl 
of  hairs  does  those  of  the  thistle. 

The  instrumentaiitv  of  streams,  rivers,  and 
ocean  currents,  and  a  further  means,  are  made  use 
of  by  nature,  for  the  dispersion  of  seed.  The  moun- 
tain stream  washes  down  to  the  valley  the  seed 
which  may  accidentally  fall  into  it,  or  which  it 
aiveeps  from  its.banks  during  a  freshet.  The  river, 
vrindmg  along  through  extensive  portions  of  coun- 
try, conveyB  to  the  distance  of  many  hundreds  of 
miles  the  seeds  of  plants  which  have  grown  at  6rst 
only  at  its  source.  On  the  islands  in  James  river 
at  Richmond,  there  is  no  more  common  plant  than 
the  tradeBcantiOf  a  plant  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  mountainous  regions  in  which  that  river  takes 
ita  rise.  That  the  seed  from  which  these  plants 
h9,ve  sprunsr,  must  have  been  floated  down  by  the 
river,  i»  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  eastern  Vir- 
li^oiathey  are  found  no  where  except  on  the  islands 
ia  this  river,  and  along  its  banks ;  whilst  they 
grow  in  great  profusion  and  luxuriance  in  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  river  takes  its  rise. 
'*The  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  are  visited  by 
seed  whksh  have  grown  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by 
seed  from  the  interior  of  America.  Fruits  indige- 
nous to  America  and  the  West  Indies  have  been 
found  on  the  western  shore  of  Europe,  and  even 
on  the  coast  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  evidently 
carried  thither  by  the  ocean  currents." 

Another  veir  common  means  made  use  of  k>r 
the  disperson  of^seed,  is  the  instrumentality  of  ani- 
mals. Many  seeds  are  carried  to  a  distance  from 
the  place  where  they  grew,  bv  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  bodies  of  animals,  who  have  acci- 
dentally come  in  contact  with  them,  whilst  in 
search  of  food;  the  hooks  or  hairs  with  which 
either  the  seed,  or  the  pericarp  is  furnished,  serving 
as  instruments  of  attachment,  the  seed  thus  fas- 
tened upon  the  animal,  being  carried  about  with 
it  until  it  is  detached  by  some  means,  and  commit- 
ted lo  the  earth.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  beg- 
gar's-tick  {bidens)  where  the  hook*  are  attached 
to  the  seed  itsell';  in  the  bed-straw  (galiumy) 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  pericarp ;  and  in 
the  burdock  (arctium,)  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  general  calyx.  Many  seed  are  dispersed 
by  animals  inconsequence  of  their  pericarps  being 
used  as  food.  This  is  often  the  case  with  cher- 
ries, and  the  berries  of  various  plants,  which  biriis 
often  carry  away,  until  they  meet  with  some  con- 
venient place  for  devouring  the  pericarp,  and  then 
drop  the  seed  into  the  soil.  So  also  seed  are  dis- 
persed by  such  animals  as  the  squirrel,  who  hoard 
them  up  for  their  winter's  food.  Sometimes  ihe 
seed  are  hoarded  up  in  the  earth  itselfl  in  which 
case  some  of  them  will  generally  be  found  to  take 
root  and  spring  up  into  plants;  though  it  has  been 
noticed  that  groimd-squirrels  often  deprive  the 
seed  of  its  germ  before  depositing  it  in  their  holes, 
as  if  apprized  of  its  liability  to  grow  in  such  a  sit- 
uation as  that  in  which  they  place  it.  The  Indians 
assert  that  all  the  oaks  of  this  country  have  been 
planted  by  squirrels.  The  seed  is  frequently  taken 
into  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  soil  unhurt.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  seed  of  the  mistletoe,  (viacumj)  which 
the  thrush  swallows,  and  aAerwards  leaves  upon 
the  boughs  of  such  trees  as  it  may  hHppen  to 
alight  upon.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  seed 


of  the  poke-berry  {phytolacca  decandra^)  which 
are  eaten  in  great  numbers  by  black- birds  and  ro- 
bins. It  seems  indeed  surprising,  that  any  seed 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  heat  and  digestive  ac- 
tion of  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and  yet  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  they  do.  Some  seed  seem 
even  to  require  it.  It  is  stated  by  an  English  bo- 
tanist, that  the  seeds  of  magnolxa  glanea,  which 
have  been  carried'to  that  country,  have  generally 
refused  to  vegetate  until  afler  undergoing  this  pro- 
cess. It  is  known  that  some  seeds  will  bear  a 
I  great  degree  of  heat  without  injury.  ''Spalanza- 
ni  mentions  some  seed  that  germinated  after  hav- 
ing been  boiled  in  wafer;  ancl  D\x  Hamel  gives  an 
acoount  of  some  others  that  germinated  af)er 
having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  235^ 
Fahrenheit."  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cleghora  that 
"a  farmer  in  the  west  of  Scotland  has  t^en  in  the 
practice,  for  sotpe  years,  of  feeding  his  cows  upon  ^ 
potato-balls,  and  using  their  dung;  raising  seed- 
ling plants  from  it,  the  seed  having  passed  through 
the  stomachs  of  the  cows,  without  having  under- 
gone such  a  change  as  to  prevent  their  vegeta- 
ting." 

That  all  the  more  perfect  plants  are  propagated 
by  means  of  their  seed,  is  a  fact  so  abundantly 
proven  by  experiment  and  observation,  that  it  can 
no  longer  he  called  in  question  ;  but  that  the  same 
is  true  of  the  moreimperiect  plants,  such  as  ferns, 
mosses,  lichens,  fungi  and  sea- weeds,  is  not  equal- 
ly certain.    As  such  plants  produce  no  regular 
flowers,  and  possess  none  of  those  organs  of  fructi- 
fication by  whose  instrumentality  the  seeds  of 
more  perfect  plants  are  produced,  we  would  natu- 
rally expect,  that  if  they  produced  seeds  at  all, 
they  would  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from 
those  to  which  we  have  already  attended.    That 
nature  has  not  neglected  the  means  of  reprodu- 
cing these  plants,  however,  is  plain,  from   their 
great  abundance  in  favorable  situations.    On  ex- 
amination we  find  that  although  they  do  not  pro- 
duce regular  seed  like  the  more  perfect  plants, 
they  nevertheless,  produce  that  which  answers  the 
purpose  equally  well.    The  bodies  by  means  of 
which  they  are'  reproduced,  are  termed  spores  or 
sponbles.    In  the  case  of  the  more  perfect  flower- 
less  plants,  that  these  spores  act  precisely  hke 
seed  in  reproducing  the  species,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  for  if  those  from  the  back  of  the  leaves  of 
a  fern,  or  from  the  urn  of  a  moss  be  sown,  as  has 
often  been  done,  they  uniformly  produce  the  same 
species  as  that  from   which  Ihey  were  derived. 
Spores  differ  from  regular  seeds,  both  in  their  struc- 
ture, and  In  their  mode  of  growth.    Instead  of 
possessing  a  regular  germ,  divided  into  phsmvle 
and  radicle^  to  which  one  or  more  cotyledons  are 
attached,  they  are  mere  homogeneous  masses  of 
cellular  substance;  and  indeed,  sometimes  consist 
of  a  single  cellule.     When  they  begin  to  grow, 
instead  of  growing  from  one  fixed  point  of  their 
surface  upwards,  and  from  another  downwards, 
they  are  capable    of  sprouting  from    any  part 
of  their  surface  indifferently;  that  portion  of  the 
sufkce  which  is  exposed  to  the  light,  extend- 
ing into  a  stem,  and  that  which  is  turned  from  the 
light,  becoming  a  root.    ^'Mirbel,  in  his  expe 
riment^  on  marchaniiay  ascertained  that  it  was 
possible,  up  to  a  particular  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  spores  of  that  plant,  to  induce  the  parts 
which  they  had  developed  to  change  their  func- 
tions; the  rudimentary  stem  taking  on  itself  the 
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office  of  a  root,  nnd  the  new- bom  root  becoming 
a  etem,  when  their  situation  was  inverted." 

With  respect  to  the  more  simple  forma  of  vefre- 
tation,  such  as  fungi,  lichens,  and  sea-weeds,  this 
matter  is  involved  in  greater  mystery;  some  boin- 
nists  believing  them  to  be  produced  by  a  sort  of 
equivocal  generation.  In  their  opinion,  there  is  a 
common  vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  simple 
globulnr  cellules,  each  of  which  is  possessed  of  the 
vital  principle,  and  capobie  of  growing  into  a  new 
plant.  But  whilst  they  allow  to  these  cellules  the 
power  of  growing  into  new  plants,  they  contend 
that  the  particular  species  of  plant  into  which  any 
one  of  them  shall  grow,  is  determined,  not  by  any 
thing  in  the  cellvTle  itself,  but  by  the  particular 
rircumstances  in  which  they  are  developed;  'Mhat 
such  cellules,  if  called  into  life  upon  a  bare  wall, 
become  lichens;  in  a  dark  cellar,  lungi;  in  the  skin 
of  a  plant,  parasites,  and  in  water,  confervtB*^  or 
sea -weeds. 

in  favor  of  this  opiiiion  such  arguments  as 
the  following  are  adduced.  That  a  conferva  is 
never  found  in  any  other  medium  than  water,  and 
a  lichen  only  in  air.  Many  forms  of  matter,  it  is 
paid,  uniformly  produce  the  same  species  of  plant; 
for  example,  decayed  cheese,  which  has  always  the 
same  blue  mould,  or  fungus.  The  parasites  which 
jrrow  upon  the  rose,  and  many  other  plants,  are 
always  confined  to  particular  species,  and  some- 
times to  particular  organs,  those  of  the  bark 
not  being  always  the  same  as  those  of  the  leaves. 
If  one  of  these  plants  is  examined  microscopical' 
ly,  it  will  generally  be  found  a  mere  mass  of  cel- 
lules, exactly  like  the  spores  or  reproductive  cel- 
lules. It  is  further  (^g^erted,  that  the  power  of  re- 
production is  not  confined  to  the  spores,  but  exists 
in  all  the  cell?  of  wfiich  these  placets  are  composed. 
'*lf  we  add  to  these  considerations,  the  singular 
fart,  that  man  holds,  as  it  were,  in  his  hands,  the 
power  of  creating  these  things  at  will — at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  common  mushroom^  which  will  al- 
ways be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  decayed  and 
earthy  matter — it  cannot  bef  denied  that  a  strong 
priffui  facie  case  is  made  out  by  those  who  doubt 
the  specific  power  of  reproduction  in  the  spores  of 
ihe  lower  tribes  of  plants.*' 

in  answer  to  these  arguments  it  is  urged,  by 
those  who  hold  a  different  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  these  statements  are  true  as 
matters  of  facts.  The  imperfection  of  our  means 
of  observation  may  lead  'u9  to  confound  forms  of 
matter  which  are  essentially  different ;  and  also, 
to  separate  forms  of  matter  whcf^  are  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  lately  been  shown,  that  many 
of  the  so-called  parasites  are  nothing  more  than 
morbid  conditions  of  the  cuticle  of  plants ;  and 
moreover  that  the  reparation  of  the  different  or- 
ders of  these  plants  into  species,  is  in  very  many 
cases,  erroneous.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the 
power  of  reproduction  is  possessed  by  other  parts 
of  the  plant  besides  the  spores,  it  is  plain  that  no 
Ceilain  information  can  be  obtnined  respecting  this 
matter,  unless  some  ^s^y  of  effecting  a  perfect 
separaiior^  of  the  spores  from  the  part  experi- 
mented on,  can  first  be  devised,  and  no  one  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  such  a  way  as  yet.  On 
this  subject,  Prof.  Lindtey  remarks  "surely  it  is 
more  philosophical,  more  contbrmable  to  what  we 
Icnow,  to  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  myriads  of 
^icroscopic  spores,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
jiispersed  by  currents  of  air  whereve^  that  air  can 


penetrate;  and  those  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  spores  will  be  ihe  least  liketv  to 
question  the  probability  of  this;  for  they  beak 
know  how  inconceivably  minute,  and  bov  infi- 
nitely numerous  these  spores  are.  Even  the  moet 
common  observer  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
fact,  from  the  calculation  that  million^  roust  be 
contained  in  a  single  pufl-ball ;  and  that  many 
hundreds  of  these  reproductive  organs,  are  emit- 
ted by  every  microscopic  head  of  the  common  bloe 
mould  of  cheese.  Let  us  not  then  be  led  aatray, 
by  specious  theories  and  imaginary  facts  concern- 
ing bodies  so  far  beyond  the  cognizance  of  oar 
senses ;  but  in  the  alwence  of  demonstrative  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  let  us  believe  that  the  gveat 
author  of  nature  is  consistent  with  liiniaelf  in  all 
his  works,  and  has  taken  care  to  enable  the  most 
humble  fiingus  to  be  multiplied  by  means  as  cer- 
tain and  unchangeable,  as  is  provided  for  the  state- 
liest oak  of  the  fbres*.  We  may  rest  assured,  for. 
all  philosophy,  and  all  observation,  and  all  reason 
prove  it,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as 
blind  chance ;  but  that  all  things  have  been  eare- 
fully  and  wisely  designed,  with  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  they  exist." 


Chap.  XIV. 

GERMTNATIOir.  CHKBITCAI.  CHAVGBS  WHIO^ 
TARE  PLACE.  CIRCUBISTABICE8  FATORABLE 
TO  GERMTNATIOlf.  CIRCUM8TAirCB«  PATOR- 
ABLE  TO  THE  PRBSBRTATIOlf  OP  SEED. 
M ATU|lATIOir  OP  FRUIT. 

Germination  is  the  process  by  which  a  new  plant 
originates  from  the  seed.  The  phenomena  which 
are  presented  during  germination  may  be  divided 
into  physical  and  chemical.  The  physical  phe- 
nomena have  been  already  adverted  to.  The 
most  important  pV  them  are,  the  production  and 
developf^mentof  the  young  radicle  downward,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  plumule  and  its  develope- 
roent  in  the  air.  The  chemical  phenomena  we  will 
now  examine  more  particularly!  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  cireumstanees  are  favorable^ 
and  what  unfavorable  to  germination.  The  change 
which  is  produced  in  barley  (hordevm)  by  the  pro- 
cess of  malting,  i«  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
germination  of  the  barley.  From  an  analysis  of 
malted  and  unm ailed  barley  made  by  Prousti  their 
composition  is  as  follow? : 

One  hundred  parts  of  barley     of  malt 

Contain  of  resin  1  1 

'<         gum  4  16 

'<       sugar  6  16 

<«      gluten  3  1 

"       starch  82  56 

fa  proximate^ 

From  an  inspection  of  the  results  of  this  anaijrsisy 
it  will  be  seeri  that  the  principal  chemical  change 
which  takes  place,  during  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  consists  in  the  eonvereion  of  hordein  into 
stareb,  gum,  and  sugar,  so  that  from  an  insoluble 
material,  (for  hordein  19  insohibte  in  water,)  which 
could  not  in  that  state  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
young  plant,  two  soluble  an^  highly  niittriciovu^ 
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prineiplett  resolt,  which,  by  being  soluble  in  water, 
are  easily  made  use  of  by  the  plant.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  this  case,  identifies  the  change 
which  the  seed  has  undergone,  wirh  what  is  termed 
the  saccharine  fermentation.  The  circumstances 
which  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  sac- 
charine lermeniation  in  vegetable  matter,  are  well 
known  ;  ihcy  are,  a  temperature  from  60**  to  70° 
Fahr.,  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  the  free  ac- 
cess of  atmospheric  air.  Let  us  see  how  far  obser- 
vation will  justify  us,  in  applying  the  remark  to 
ihe  germination  of  seed. 

Isr,  With  respect  to  thetemperature  best  adapted 
to  the  germination  of  seed.  No  seed  has  ever 
been  known  to  germinate  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point ;  hence  seed  do  not  germinate  in  winter,  even 
though  lodged  in  their  proper  soil.  The  tempera- 
tijre  most  favorable  10  germination,  varies  widely  in 
diiierent  species ;  seeds  being  known  to  germinate 
at  almost  every  temperature  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water.  Neariy  all  plants  in- 
digenous to  temperate  climates,  require  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  50*  Fahr.  for  jrermination ;  the 
precise  temp«)rature  in  each  varying  with  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  the  species ;  a  circumstance 
which  explams  the  regular  succession  noticeable 
in  the  Iea6ng  of  different  trees,  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  annual  herbaceous  plants,  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
inter  from  this  that  the  particular  temperature 
at  which  the  seed  of  any  plant  usually  germinates, 
is  the  most  favorable  which  is  possible  for  its  ger- 
mination. Adanson  found  that  seed  which  will 
germinate  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  space 
of  twelve  hours,  may  be  made  to  germinate  in 
three  hours,  by  exposing  them  to  a  greater  degree 
of  heat. 

2nd,  The  presence  of  moisture.  Seed  will  not 
germinate  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry.  Water, 
or  some  similar  liquid,  is  essential  to  germination  ; 
hence  seed  sownduringa  droueht  will  never  grow 
until  the  rain  has  moistened  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  But  the  quantity  of  water 
present  is  not  a  matttr  of  indlAerence ;  for  it  is 
found  that  if  there  be  two  much  water  present 
the  seed  will  rot.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
by  different  seeds  is  not  the  same.  Some  can  bear 
but  little  water,  whilst  others  will  germinate  when 
partially  immersed,  as  has  been  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment of  Du  Hamel,  at  least  in  the  case  of  peas. 
When  he  placed  peas  so  that  they  should  be  about 
half  immersed  in  water,  he  found  that  they  ger- 
minated as  freely  as  if  placed  in  the  soil ;  but  much 
more  than  this  they  could  not  bear,  for  when  to- 
tally iromeried  they  rotted.  There  are  some  seed 
however,  which  will  germinate  when  totally  im- 
mersed, as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  the 
aeeds  of  aqoatie  plants. 

3rd,  The  access  of  atmospheric  air.  Seed  will 
not  germinate  if  placed  in  vacuo,  Ray  introduced 
some  seed  of  lettuce  into  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  having  exhausted  the  air,  he  let  them 
remain  for  some  time,  but  no  germination  ensued ; 
he  then  readmitted  the  air,  and  the  seed  ger- 
minated afler  thie  usual  period  had  elapsed.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  seed 
will  not  germinate  either  in  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  or  in  hydrogen  gas ;  and  hence  we  conclude 
that  it  ia  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
fssential  to  germination. 

The  influence  of  light,  which  is  so  favorable  to 


growth  in  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation, 
IS  injurious  to  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Sen- 
nebier  has  proved  that  a  seed  germinates  mora 
rapidly  in  the  shade,  than  in  light,  and  in  diffused 
daylight,  than  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  light  ef^ 
foots  the  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  tissues,  a  hard- 
ening process,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  whioh 
takes  place  in  germmation.  Soil  is  bv  no  means 
essential  to  the  germination  of  seed;  the  requisite 
nourishment  for  the  young  plant  during  the  first 
stages  of  its  fi-rowth  being  aeposited  in  the  seed 
ttseif  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  The  embrye 
requires  only  the  joint  influence  of  air,  moisture, 
and  a  proper  temperature,  to  enable  it  to  grow, 
and  appropriate  this  nourishment  to  its  own  use. 
Yet  soil,  in  consequence  of  its  .mechanical  texture, 
permitting,  as  it  does,  the  free  access  of  air,  and 
excluding  Ihe  light,  is  very  favorable  to  ger- 
mination. Besides  these  circumstances,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessaiy  that  the  seed  should  have  reached 
full  maturity  in  order  to  germinate  well.  This 
however  is  not  always  the  ccse.  The  seed  of  the 
sacred  bean  of  India-(cyamt£srtsZi/m6o)  will  some- 
times germinate  whilst  it  is  yet  in  the  capsule  and 
connected  with  the  parent  plant.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  seed  of  tne  mangrove,  a  tree  which 
grows  along  the  borders  of  the  sea  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. Whilst  the  seed  of  this  plant  is  yet  m  the 
pericarp,  ks  young  radicle  pierces  the  seed  vessel, 
and  elongates  until  It  reaches  the  sofl  mud  in 
which  such  trees  grow,  where  it  takes  roof,  and 
afterwards  separates  from  the  parent  plant.  These 
instances  however  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule. 

The  period  necesary  to  complete  the  process  of 
germination,  is  not  the  same  in  all  plants,  even 
where  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  germination 
are  fulfilled.  Some  species  require  a  shorter,  and 
others  a  longer  period.  The  grasses  are  among 
the  number  of  those  plants  whose  seeds  germi- 
nate most  rapidly,  and  rosaceous  plants  among 
those  which  germinate  most  slowly.  The  follow- 
ing table  indicates  the  period  of  germination  of  a 
considerable  variety  of  seed,  as  determined  by 
Adanson. 


days 


10 
30 
40-50  « 

1  year 

2  years 


Wheat    -    -  1  day  Cabbage 

Beans,  mustard  3  "  Hyssop 

Lettuce    -    -  4  "  Parsley 

Melon,  cucum-  Peach 

ber  -    -    -  5  "  Rose   - 

Radish,  beet  6  " 

Bariey     -    -  4-7  " 

When  seeds  are  protected  from  the  action  of 
those  agents  which  facilitate  germination,  they 
may  generally  be  preserved  for  a  long  time ;  but 
even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  at 
length  lose  the  power  of  germinating.  The  period 
duriufr  which  feeds  preserve  their  vitality,  varies 
much  in  different  species,  and  also  in  the  same 
species.  In  different  circumstances.  An  exposure 
of  a  few  weeks  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  many  seeds;  especially  those  which  are  covered 
with  a  thin  and  delicate  skin.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  hard  bony  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  pea  tribe, 
may  be  kept  fur  many  years,  without  material 
detriment  to  their  germinating  power.  Seeds  of 
the  sensitive  plant  {cassia  rUctitans^  have  been 
made  to  grow  alter  an  internal  of  26  years;  and 
peas,  taken  fh>m  a  collection  of  seed  made  by 
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Toomefbrt,  where  they  had  remained  for  mure 
than  100  years^  germinated  quite  freety. 

The  circumstances  which  eeem  moBt  favorable 
to  (he  preeervai.ion  oi  seed,  arc;  let,  uniform  tern- 
perature;  2rui,  moderate  dryness;  and  3rd,  exclu- 
sion of  light;  and  the  success  with  which  seeds 
are  preserved  ibr  any  length  of  time  will  be  found 
to  depend  very  much,  upon  the  attention  which  is 
paid  to  these  three  things.  Seeds  brought  fi-om 
India  to  £ngland  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  rarely  vegetate  well ;  in  this  case,  their 
double  exposure  lo  the  heat  of  the  equator,  and 
their  subsequer>t  arrival  in  a  cold  climate,  are  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  iheir  death;  for  seeds  brought 
over  land  from  India,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to 
such  fluctuations  of  temperature,  generally  suc- 
ceed well.  Others  again,  which  cannot  be  con- 
veyed alive  if  exposed  to  the  air,  will  travel 
in  safety  (or  many  months,  if  buried  in  masses 
df*  clay,  and  rammed  tight  in  boxes.  Seeds  bu- 
ried deep  in  the  soil,  being  removed  from  the 
influence  of  air  and  light,  and  subjected  to  the 
uniform  temperature  of  the  earth,  oP»eD  preserve 
their  vitality  for  many  years.  Hence  it  comesy 
that  when  a  waste  field  is  cultivated,  plants  often 
spring  up,  which  have  not  been  known  to  grow 
in  that  situation,  within  the  memory  of  man;  and 
species,  for  many  years  lost  to  florists,  occasionally 
spring  up  on  the  sites  of  old  botanic  gardens. 

Immediately  a(\er  the  fertilization  of  the  young 
seed,  the  ovary  or  pericarp  undergoes  a  change. 
In  some  cases,  it  at  first  enlarges,'  then  becomes 
cartilaginous  and  dry,  and  gradually  changes  from 
green  to  brown,  or  white,  forming  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  pod  or  seed  vessel.  In  other  in- 
stances it  increases  in  volume,  beco(T\es  succulent, 
instead  of  drying  up,  ol'ien  acquires  the  gayest  co- 
lors, and  becomes  what  we  commonly  term  the 
fruit,  that  is,  ''a  body  which  may  be  eaten,  or 
which  looks  as  if  it  mi^ht.'^  The  term  fruit  has 
a  more  extensive  signification  in  botanical  than  in 
common  language.  It  is  applied  to  the  full-grown 
ovary,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  form  or  texture, 
and  whether  it  be  edible  or  not.  So  long  as  the 
fruit  retains  its  green  color,  it  seems  to  act  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  leaf;  and 
hence,  those  fruits  which  become  fleshy  or  juicy, 
may  be  supposed  to  become  so,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  {cadus  opun- 
tia)  do ;  1.  s.  from  the  accumulation  of  sap  in  their 
^(issues.  The  various  colors  the  snrfhce  of  fruits 
assume  during  their  growth,  are  probably  owing  to 
certain  changes  of  the  chromule,  analogous  to 
those  which  take  place  in  leaves,  juet  before  their 
fall. 

The  process  of  maiuration,or  ripeninir,  consists  in 
certain  chemical  changes,  to  which  the  accumu- 
lated juices  are  subject,  under  the  action  of  air, 
light,  and  a  proper  temperature.  That  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  acquisition  of  new  materials  I'rom  the 
stem,  is  ovident  from  the  well  known  fl^ct,  that 
nearly  all  full-grown  fruits  are  capable  of  ripening 
when  separated  from  the  stem.  "This  was  also 
demonstrated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  M. 
Tshudy,  who  succeeded  in  grafting  young  melons 
upon  gourds,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tomato  upon  the 
stem  of  a  potato;  the  fruits  grew  and  ripened, 
preserving  their  own  peculiar  flavor,  unaffected  by 
the  stock."  When  ripening  commences,  the  acid 
of  the  fruit  usually  mcreases  in  quantity ;  and  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  current,  the  cnerry,  &C| 


continues  to  increase  until  the  frait  is  malored. 
In  other  edible  fruits,  the  acid  after  a  time  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  quantity  of  sugar  rapidly  increases, 
as  will  be  evident  from  inspecting  the  following 
table. 

Apricotn,  wben  grenn  conUin  6.64  of  iQgu ;  wbea  ripe  16.4S 
I »ulie  cherries  «  l.W        "  «        1912 

Green  gage  planw     ««  17.71        «  •*       34.81 

MelUng  peacbM       «  .63       «  «       ll.Sl 

JargoneUe  pears       «  6.43        «  *>        11.5ft 

This  sugar  is  probably  produced  by  the  action 
of  the"  vegetable  acids,  upon  the  gummy,  roueila- 
ginouB,  and  gelatinous  matter  contained  in  the 
fruit. .  <<A1.  Couverehel  has  found,  that  if  weiieat 
apple  jelly  with  a  vegetable  acid  dissolved  in  water, 
we  obtain  a  sugnr,  analogous  to  (hat  of  the  grape; 
that  the  gum  of  peas,  ii  treated  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  changes  to 
sugar;  and  that  tartaric  acid,  if  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  green  grapes,  renders  the  latter  saccha- 
rine." The  change  which  fruits  undergo  during 
the  process  of  cooking,  and  which  renders  thein 
sweet,  is  probably  produced  in  the  same  way. 
The  alterations  which  fruits  undergo  after  ripen- 
ing, in  most  cases  decaying,  in  others  blighting, 
seem  to  depend  principally  upon  the  presence  of 
oxygen  gas.  B^rard  succeeded  in  preserving  for 
several  months,  with  little  alteration,  the  fi^hy 
fruits  of  several  plants,  by  placing  them  in  hydro- 
gen or  nitrc^en  gases. 

(Tob€  ccmiinued*') 


OF    LIME, 

From  the  Edmbargb  Encydopedis. 

Lime  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  amanaie,by 
others  as  a  stimulus,  which  can  only  be  profitably 
applied  where  the  soil  possesses  some  dormant 
principle  of  fertility  that  needs  to  be  roused  into 
action.  In  fact,  the  modui  operandi  of  lime  is  im- 
perfectly understood,  though  the  greater  part  of 
a^rriculturists  seem  pretty  well  acquainted  with  its 
efliscts.  It  is  sufliciently  understood,  that  land 
which  has  been  Jong  in  grass,  cx>ntains  much  ve- 
getable master,  and  that  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  liming  it  will  be  amply  repaid  to  the  cultivator ; 
but  the  propriety  of  applying  lime  on  old  arable 
lands  has  been  questioned,  and  with  ranch  justice, 
by  the  mosi  part  of  practical  agriculturists,  and 
their  doubts  on  that  head  areconorroed  by  the  full- 
est experience.  If  lime  were  a  manure,  then  it 
would  be  a  noble  substancefor  enriching  and  restor- 
ing fertility  to  lands  that  were  worn  out  by  asoe- 
cession  of  corn  crops ;  but  as  worn  out  land  is  not 
restored  to  fertility  bv  the  application  of  lime,  we 
are  warranted  to  rank  it  in  a  difierenl  class,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctJy,  as  an  article  calculated  to 
brin^  certain  principles  into  action,  which  were 
previously  possessed  b^  the  soil.  This  conclusion 
is  sanctioned  by  experience ;  and  experience  is  a 
far  better  guide  than  the  most  plausible  theory. 

Lime  has  been  used  with  very  great  success  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  grossest  errors  have  been  committed  in  the 
after  management  pf  land  to  which  liroehae  been 
applied ;  and,  what  is  worse,  that  the  extent  of 
these  errors  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  soil  bv  the  application.  This 
remark  applies  ra6re  to  the  former  state  of  hus- 
bandry than  to  the  present  practice,  beeaose  the 
fonner  rule  was  to  crop  so  long  as  the  eartk  woulcf 
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make  a  good  return,  without  considenn^  that  a 
field,  80  treated,  was  not  to  be  recovered  for  a  cen- 
tury afterwards.  Indeed,  when  lime  duly  ope- 
rates, the  whole  powers  of  the  soil  are  put  in  a 
state  of  requishion,  and  may  be  forced  to  act  till 
the  very  soul  of  vegetation  is  extracted.  It  is 
scarcely  practicable  to  restore  fertility  to  land,  even 
of  the  best  natural  quality,  which  has  been  thus 
abused ;  at  least  a  considerable  period  roust  elapse 
before  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  lertUitv ; 
but  thin  moorish  soils,  afler  be'msf  exhausted  oy 
lime,  are  not  to  be  restored.  To  lime  them  a 
second  time,  is  not  only  a  useless  expenditure  of 
labor  and  money,  but  also  productive  of  serious 
mischief.  Soils  of  this  description,after  a  second  lim- 
ing, are  apt  to  singe  and  bum  the  grain  that  is 
sown  upon  them,  and  even  when  dunked,  not  to 
make  such  a  return  as  would  have  been  rendered 
under  different  circumstances. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  at  what  period  the 
ose  of  lime  was  first  introduced  into  Britain ;  but 
aait  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  this  ingenious  people, 
the  use  of  it  was  first  brought  into  practice  in  this 
island.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  mineral  afler  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  calcination,  has  long  been 
applied  by  British  husbandmen  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  soil,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  application, 
luxuriant  crops  have  been  produced,  even  upon 
soils  apparently  of  inferior  qualitjr,  and  which 
would  have  yielded  crops  of  triflng  value,  had  this 
auxiliary  been  withheld.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
soils  cannot  be  cultivated  with  advantage  till  they 
are  dressed  with  lime ;  and  whether  this  beneficial 
effect  shall  be  considered  as  an  alterative,  or  as  a 
stimulant,  or  as  a  manure,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  basis  of  good  husbandry,  and  of  more  use 
than  all  other  manures  put  together.  Wherever 
lime  has  been  properiy  applied,  it  has  constanly 
been  found  to  prove  as  much  superior  to  dung,  as 
dung  is  to  the  rakings  of  roads,  or  the  produce  of  a 
peat  mire. 

From  a  pretty  long  experience,  and  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  operation  of  lime,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  acts  both  as  an  alterative 
and  a  stimulant,  operating  in  the  one  case  as  a 
inedicine,  that  changes  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
in  the  other,  as  rousing,  or  brincrin^  mto  action, 
the  vegetable  powers  contained  in  the  soil,  which 
-without  such  an  application,  would  have  remained 
dormant  and  inactive.  These  opinions,  we  know 
are  different  from  what  have  been  maintained  by 
several  ingenious  men  on  the  subject ;  but  they 
are  supported  by  the  result  of  numerous  trials,  un- 
dertaken to  ascertain  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
lime  operated  upon  the  soil,  and  whether  it  could 
be  used  in  a  hot  or  effete  state  with  the  most  ad- 
vantage. On  these  points,  theoretical  writers  are 
apt  to  fall  into  mistakes ;  and  therefore  every  the- 
ory not  formed  from  facts,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
romance  which  may  amuse,  but  cannot  instruct 
agriculturists. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  has  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  applying 
considerable  quantities  of  lime ;  indeed  few  of  his 
profisssion  have  used  more  of  this  useful  article. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  application  has  been 
highly  beneficial  to  his  interest,  changing  in  a 
manner  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  and  causing  it 
to  produce  the  most' abundant  crops ;  whereas  in 
othensj  the  articld  has  been  altogether  useless,  and 


in  some  instances  the  application  has  been  followed 
by  mischief  instead  of  benefit.  As  most  of  these 
trials  were  executed  upon  a  large  scale,  and  upon 
soils  of  almost  every  difTei^nt  quality,  more  ben- 
efit may  be  gathered  from  a  succinct  account  of 
them  than  from  a  Jong  chain  of  arguments  The 
trials  are  fairiy  stated,  and  the  results  may  perhaps 
throw  some  light  upon  this  abstruse  subject 

It  is  proper  to  premise,  that  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty prevails  with  agriculturists,  respecting 
the  application  of  this  article  ;  and  that  much  dis- 
pute has  taken  place  among  those  who  have  ap- 
plied it  only  to  one  kind  of  soil,  or  who  haye  not 
used  it  under  difi'erent  circumstances.  Some  have 
contended,  that  lime  ought  to  be  applied  only 
when  it  is  in  a  hot  powdered  state ;  and  that  when 
it  becomes  effete^  the  effects  are  comparatively  tri- 
fling and  unavailing.  Others  maintain,  that  grass 
land  is  the  best  bed  for  the  reception  of  lime,*whtfe 
many  of  our  most  enlightened  farmers  strenuously 
affirm,  that  it  is  most  judiciously  used  when  the 
land  gets  a  complete,  summer-falbw.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  each  class  of  Oispu- 
tants,  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  subject  are 
equally  in  the  right;  and  that  they  only  condemn  the- 
system  of  others,  because  their  own  has  turned 
out  to  be  successful.  Our  opinion  is,  that,  in 
every  case  where  the  land  is  constitutionally  dis- 
posed to  receive  benefit  from  a  calcareous  dress- 
sing,  that  ts,  when  it  is  refreshed  by  grass,  or  en- 
riched by  dung,  it  is  of  little  importace,  in  respect 
of  operation,  whether  lime  is  applied  hoi  or  effete; 
upon  grass  land,  or  upon  fallow ;  and  that  conve- 
nience ought  chiefly  to  be  studied,  when  the  most 
proper  time  for  applying  the  aJrlicle  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. In  point  of  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  lime  is  most  economically  used,  when  laid 
upon  land  hot  from  the  kiln;  this  mode  also  lessens 
the  expense  of  labor  considerably;  consequently  the 

fractice  of  using  it  when  effete  is  more  expensive, 
t  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  choice  of  season  is 
not  always  in  the  farmer's  power ;  and  that  im- 
posing necessity  often  obliges  him  to  lay  on  lime 
when  completely  effete.  Repeated  trials,  how- 
ever, have  convinced  us,  that  its  operatlomi  are 
equally  beneficial  in  the  one  state  as  in  the  other ; 
though  the  expense  in  the  last  case,  as  already 
said,  is  greater  than  in  the  former.  With  regard  to 
the  other  branch  of  dispute,  whether  land  in  grass, 
or  land  in  fallow,  is  the  most  proper  bed  for  the  re- 
ception of  lime,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  difference 
is  immaterial.  If  grass  land  is  clean,  and  if  Nme* 
can  be  got  forward  at  the  time,  the  applic^ition 
will  be  as  efficacious  upon  it,  as  upon  the  richest 
and  best  wrought  summer-fallow. 

That  these  things  are  not  matter  of  opinion,  we 
mean  to  show,  b^  detailing  the  results  of  the  trials 
made  to  ascertain  the  facts.  To  render  these  de- 
tails more  perfect,  we  phall  mention  the  nature  of 
the  surface  and  subsoil  upon  which  the  several 
trials  were  made,  and  explain  the  state  of  the 
gfound  at  the  time;  and,  when  necessary,  fhe 
management  practised  for  a  series  of  years  after- 
wards. 

Field;  No.  1.  was  poll  chiefly  composed  of  thin 
clay,  some  of  it  approaching  to  a  moorish  quality, 
i.  e.  mixed  with  peat  earth  ;  the  whole  incumbent 
upon  a  subsoil  retentive  of  moisture. 

This  field  had  been  in  grass  for  several  years, 
but  yielded  very  poor  returns.  It  was  fallowed 
without  (alyng  any  corn  crop;  and  the  lime  which 
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was  brought  fbrw^ard  duriog  the  Bummer  months, 
was  applied  in  the  following  spring,  previous  to 
the  seed-furrow  being  given.  A  t  that  time,  it  was 
completely  tff^ti^  and  would  hardly  go  from  the 
ahovelfl.  About  45  Linlithgow  barlev  bolls,  or 
280  Winchester  bushels,  as  originally  laid  down, 
were  applied  to  each  Scottish  statute  acre. 

First  year — The  crop  was  oats,  but  little  bene* 
fit  was  discovered  from  the  lime. 

Second  year — The  ground  began  to  ferment, 
which  showed,  that  the  lime  was  in  action.  TIm 
Lusbandry  of  flax  being  then  in  vogue,  it  was  tried 
upon  Uiis  field ;  and  the  crop  was  excellent,  both 
in  respect  of  flax  and  seed. 

7%ird  year — It  was  sown  with  gray  pease  aAer 
two  furrows,  which  returned  a  great  bulk  of  straw, 
but  not  much  grain.  The  clay  part  of  the  field 
was  now  quite  loose  and  free,  while  the  moorish 
boil  seemed  more  compact  and  firm. 

Fourth  year — Red  wheat  was  sown,  which 
turned  out  a  bulky  crop,  though  the  season  was 
adverse.  The  straw  was  hard,  bright,  reedy,  and 
of  ffreat  length.  Perhaps  the  greatest  quantity 
of  dung  applied  at  once,  would  not  Iiave  produced 
nuch  a  crop. 

Fifth  year — The  field  was  summer  fallowed, 
but  no  dung  was  applied. 

Here  it  may,  with  justice,  be  urged,  that  a  great 
error  was  committed  in  withholding  dung  at  this 
stage ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  a  dose  of  ma- 
nure, had  circumstances  permitted,  could  not  have 
been  more  beneficially  bestowed.  In  vindication 
of  the  management  practised,  we  may  only  state 
that  at  the  period  in  question,  dung  was  a  very 
scarce  article  upon  the  larm ;  and  that  many  fields 
would  not  crop  at  all,  if  it  was  withheld.  The 
one  under  consideration,  appeared  quite  capable 
of  carrying  several  more  crops,  without  assistance ; 
consequently  viewing  the  economy  of  the  /arm  as  a 
whole,  it  was  thought  preferable  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner described.  Many  things  are  eligible  in  general 
management,  which  cannot  be  iiidividualTv  exe- 
cuted ;  and,  as  in  public  affairs,  a  partial  evil  must 
often  be  committed  to  promote  the  general  good. 
Sixth  year — The  field  was  sown  with  oats,  and 
produced  a  heavy  crop  both  of  straw  and  corn. 
Grass  seeds  were  sown  with  the  oats. 

Seventh  year — The  field  was  despastured  with 
cattle.  The  grass  was  but  indiflerent,  which  is  a 
common  circumstance  upon  new  limed  land ;  at 
least  where  a  heavy  dose  is  given.  This  induced 
us  to  plough  it  Bg&m,  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

JSighth  year — Oats  were  sown,  which  yielded  a 
decent  crop. 

Ninth  year — ^The  field  was  thoroughly  summer- 
fallowed  and  dunged,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  double 
loads  to  the  Scottish  acre.     Wheat  was  sown. 

Tenth  year— The  crop  of  wheat  was  excellent, 
being  not  only  bulky,  but  of  fine  quality. 

Eleventh  year — Oats  and  grass  seeds  were  sown, 
and  the  ground  surrendered  to  pasture.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  been  a  few  years  under  corn  ;  and 
though  the  produce  of  these  crops  cannot,  by  any 
exertion,  be  made  to  equal  those  which  are  enu- 
merated ;  yet  the  soil  is  evidently  much  improved 
in  every  respect,  when  compared  wiih  its  original 
state,  previous  to  the  lime  being  applied. 

Fieldt,  No.  2.  was  a  real  moorisli  soil,  incum- 
bent upon  a  close  bottom,  which  had  been  over- 
cropped after  lime,  by  a  former  tenant. 

We  began  with  a  summer-fallow,  and  applied 


a  part  of  the  same  kind  of  lime  which  answered 
so  well  upon  field  No.  1.  The  lime,  was  laid  on 
durinsr  a  hard  black  frost,  at  the  rate  of  35  bolls, 
or  210  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  then  effete, 
Oats  were  soWn ;  but  the  crop  was  a  poor  one, 
and  the  after  attempts  were  not  more  successful. 
The  stalk  of  the  plant  generally  waged  and  de- 
cayed, after  the  strength  of  the  seed  pickle  was 
gone ;  which  is  a  sure  proof  of  ground  being  worn 
out  with  lime.  This  will  always  happen,  though 
in  diflferent  degrees,  upon  all  such  land,  unless' 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dung  is  bestowed ; 
which  unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  was  not  the 
case. 

Field,  No.  3.— The  soil  was  of  a  moorish  qual- 
ity, but  superior  to  that  of  No.  2. 

We  fallowed  the  field  out  of  grass,  and  applied 
lime  hot  from  the  kiln ;  but  the  consequences  were 
much  the  same  as  meptioned  in  the  preccding^ 
instance.  The  oat-crop  looked  brisk  at  fi^rst,  but 
decayed  daily,  as  the  streng[th  of  the  pickle  was 
e^^hausted.  Tried  dung  with  a  second  fallow, 
when  the  lime  appeared  to  operate  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, but  not  to  that  extent  as  to  repay  the  expense 
incurred. 

Field,  No.  4.— The  soil  was  partly  thin  day, 
the  remainder  of  a  soft  sandy  nature,  but  all  upon 
a  wet  bottom. 

This  field  had  lain,  for  a  great  many  years,  in' 
grass,  and  dieptoived  no  signs  of  having  been  pre- 
viously limed.  We  applied  the  lime  upon  the 
grass  suriiice,  when  it  was  effete^  and  ploughed 
for  oats.:  the  crop  good.  The  lime  did  nut  come 
into  full  action  till  the  third  year,  when  pease  were 
sown;. and,  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards, 
the  different  crops  taken  were,  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  beet  in  the  field. 

Field,  No.  S.^Thc  soil  was  chiefly  a  soft  loam 
upon  a  wet  bottom ;  which  at  any  rate,  had  not 
been  limed  since  the  ridges  were  levelled  and 
straightened. 

We  summer-fallowed  this  field,  afler  a  crop  of 
wheat,  and  dunged  it  substantially,  as  it  appearedf 
to  be  in  an  exhausted  state.  We  applied  lime  hot 
from  the  kiln,  at  the  rate  of  40  bolls,  or  240  bush- 
els per  acre,  which  operated  immediately.  It  is 
npw  sixteen  years  since  the  application  ;  during 
which  time,  the  field  has  been  only  three  years  iii' 
grass,  and  yet  its  eflects  have  not  ceased. 

Field,  No.  6— The  soil  was  a  strong  loam  in- 
cumbent upon  clay,  which  had  carried  ^we  cropsr 
of  Grain  after  being  ploughed  from  old  grass. 

We  summer-fallowed  and  dunged  this  field; 
applied  lime  also,  which  was  laid  on  hot  from  the* 
kiln,  in  the  montli  of  August,  after  six  ploughings 
were  mven.  The  quantity  applied  was  forty  bar- 
ley bolls  per  acre ;  which,  in  lees  than  a  month, 
occasioned  a  fermentation  of  the  soil,  something 
similar  to  what  is  produced  by  yeast  upon  unbaked 
bread.  In  another  respect,  the'improvement  made 
upon  this  field  by  lime  was  conspicuous.  Barley 
could,  with  difficulty,  he  raised  before  fime  was 
used ;  whereas,  afterwards,  fine  crops  of  this  grain 
were  procured  with  facility.  The  ground  was 
likewise  much  easier  ploughed  and  harrowed  than 
formerly,  which  is  always  a  sure  token  of  an  im- 
proyemjcnt  being  accomplished. 

Field,  No.  7.— The  soil  was  generally  a  thin 
sharp  loam,  a  great  part  of  it  incumbent  upon  a 
close  bottom.  It  had  been  three  years  in  grass, 
and  was  novit  down  in  good  order  \  and,  therefore^ 
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was  a  proper  subject  for  receiving  lime  upon  the 
sward.  There  was  reason  (o  believe  that  lime 
bad  been  applied  by  a  (brroer  tenant,  but  this  was 
not  certain^  A  Her  harvest,  we  laid  on  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  bolls  per  acre,  not  thinking  the  soil 
required  a  heavy  dosev  It  was  partly  hot,  and 
partly  effete,  as  generally  happens  at  that  season 
of  the  year. 

First  year,  oats  were  taken;  the  crop  good. 
Second  year,  drilled  beans,  with  intervals  oftwenty- 
«even  inches ;  the  ground  being  twice  ploughed 
before  sowing,  and  four  times  horse-hoed ;  crop 
Hiiddlingv  Third  year,  wheat  after  one  ploughing, 
which  yielded  a  iiiU  average  crop.  Fourth  year, 
it  was  under  summer-fallow;  to  which  12  double 
loads  of  dung  per  acre  were  given.  Fii'xh  year,  in 
wheat;  crop  excellent.  Sixth  year,  in  drilled 
beans,  which  were  managed  as  above.  Seventh 
year,  wheat ;  crop  above  mediocrity.  £ighth  year, 
barley,  with  grass  seeds,  alter  tliree  ploughings; 
which,  though  the  season  was  adverse  (1799;, 
turned  out  a  decent  crop*  Ninth  year,  under 
^rass,  which  was  pastured  with  cattle,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  above  is  bard  crop- 
ping. This  mav  be  the  case ;  but  we  are  far  from 
acknowledging  that  hard  cropping, in  certain  cases, 
is  inconsistent  with  good  (stnuing.  The  expense 
of  lime  in  general  is  so  great,  that  a  necessity  for 
bard  croppmg  may  be  said  to  be  thereby  created. 
Besides,  this  necessity  is  increased  by  the  general 
shortness  of  leases,  which  impedes  every  perma- 
nent improvement;  and,  in  the  usage  of  lime,  calls 
(or  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  tenant,  that  he  may 
be  reimbursed  his  extrordinary  outlay  and  trouble. 

Field,  Mo.  8. — The  soil  was  chiefly  loam,  though 
of  different  varieties,  and  mostly  incumbent  upon 
a  close  bottom. 

This  field,  which  consisted  of  filly  acres,  had 
been  cropped  for  time  immemorial;  and,  when 
we  entered  to  the  farm,  was  so  tired  with  carrying 
wheat,  that  is  was  scarcely  worth  the  ploughing. 
It  was  therefore  laid  down  to  grass  with  all  con- 
venient speed.  In  this  state  it  remained  five 
years,  when  it  was  broken  up  again ;  thirty  acres 
tiaving  been  limed  upon  the  sward,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  barley  boils  per  acre.  Some  of  the  lime  was 
laid  on  three  years  before  ploughing,  some  of  it 
two  years,  and  the  remainder  a  few  days  before 
the  Sloughs  entered.  Part  of  it  was  hot,  part  of 
it  effete;  but  the  efiects  over  the  whole  field,  even 
io  the  first  year,  were  nearly  the  same ;  if  there 
was  any  dinerenoe,  the  ridges  last  limed  fermented 
most,  but  the  crop  was  equally  bulky  wherever  the 
lime  had  been  applied  ;  though,  upon  the  twenty 
acres  ttnlimed,  the  inferiority  was  evident.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply 
lime  to  grass  land  one  or  two  years  before  it  was 
broken  up,  as  inculcated  by  several  writers  upon 
husbandry ;  a  practice,  at  any  rale,  not  reconctlea- 
ble  with  economy,  as  much  of  the  lime  is  washed 
off  the  surface,  and  carried  away  by  rain  before 
thegroond  is  ploughed. 

Field,  No.  9.— The  soil  was  chiefly  thin  clay, 
loeumbeot  upon  a  bottom  of  till ;  consequently, 
Bub|ect  to  receive  injury  from  wetness.  This 
Seld  had  been  severely  scourged  by  the  preceding 
tenant ;  had  been  injudiciously  straightened,  which 
iaa^lal  measure  lo  such  soils ;  had  been  limed 
previous  to  the  straightening ;  but,  at  our  entry, 
was  wholly  under  crop,  and  in  an  exhausted  state. 
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After  being  summer-fallowed,  in  as  perfect  a 
way  as  circumstances  permitted,  this  »field  was 
laid  down  in  grass,  and  depastured  'with  cattle 
for  several  yiears.  Lime  Qhe  greatest  part  of 
which  was  in  an  ^eie  state)  was  applied  upon 
the  sward  during  the  winter  months ;  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary Ibllowiug,  the  field  was  ploughed  for  oatsi 
The  crop  was  middling  good  ;  but,  in  tlie  six  sub- 
sequent years,  it  did  not  appear  that  much  benefit 
was  gained  from  the  application.  In  the  eighth 
year,  however,  the  lime  acted  vigorously ;  a  small 
part  of  the  field  which  remained  unlimed  being 
at  least  60  per  cent,  inferior  in  crop,  though  the 
management,  in  every  other  respect,  had  been 
similar. 

It  js  difficult  to  account  for  this  cessation  of  ac- 
tion during  so  lon^  a  period,  though  it  is  believed 
that  instances  of  the  like  nature  are  not  unfre- 
quent  upon  secondary  soils.  Whether  a  deeper 
ploughing  had  been  given  in  the  preceding  seeumn 
which  might  bring  the  lime  to  the  surface  |  or 
whether  the  original  poverty  of  the  soil  precluded 
the  lime  from  operating,  till  it  was  assisted  by  a 
copious  application  of  dung,  are  circumstances 
not  easily  ascertained.  In  our  opinion,  the  lime 
was  brought  into  action  by  the  dung  bestowed  ; 
though  it  would  be  rasti  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what,  at  best,  is  only  a  probable  conjecture. 

Field,  No.  10. — The  soil  was  of  various  quali'^ 
ties.  Part  of  it  a  thin  loam,  part  of  a  sandy  na* 
ture,  and  the  remainder  approaching  to  a  thin 
clay ;  but  all  upon  a  bottom  retentive  of  moisture. 
After  pasturing  the  field  for  one  year,  we  applied 
lime  upon  the  sward,  at  the  rate  of  40  Linlithgow 
barley  bolls,  or  240  bushels  per  Scots  acre.  The 
lime  was  partly  hot;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  effete,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
when  lime  is  hutted,  unless  the  huts  are  com- 
pletely covered.  No  difi'erence,  however,  was 
discovered  in  the  operation,  from  the  state  in  which 
the  article  was  applied. 

Jf'int  year — The  crop  was  oats.  The  season 
being  excessively  dry,  little  benefit  was  got  fiom 
the  lime. 

Second  year— We  fallowed  the  field  completely, 
and  dressed  it  with  dung,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
double  loads  per  Scots  acre. 

Third  year — We  sowed  barley  and  grass  seeds. 
The  crop  of  barley  was  very  good. 

Fourth  year — The  field  was  despastured  with 
cattle. 

IHflh  year— It  was  ploughed  for  oats.  Crop 
excellent. 

Sixth  year — We  drilled  the  field  with  pease  and 
beans,  after  two  ploughings,  which  were  managed 
as  already  described ;  the  crop  was  of  great  bulk, 
and  produced  fully  nine  bolls  per  acre. 

Seventh  year — Wheat  was  sown,  and  the  crop 
was  excellent. 

Field,  No.  11.— The  soil  was  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  loam,  upon  a  close  bottom.  The  year 
when  this  field  was  last  under  summer-fallow,  we 
applied  lime  to  a  part  of  it,  by  way  of  trial.  Dung 
was  given  likewise.  We  sowed'  bariey  and  grass 
seeds.  We  took  a  crop  of  hay,  and  ploughed  for 
oats.  £very  one  of  these  crops  was  strikingly  su- 
perior, where  lime  had  been  given;  indeed,  the  su* 
periority  was  recognizable  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Field,  No.  12.— The  soil  was  chiefly  a  heavy 
deep  loam;  some  of  it  a  strong,  teoaciotis  red  clayi 
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but  almost  wholly  incumbent  upon  a  close  bottom. 
We  ploughed  this  field  from  old  grass,  and 
sowed  it  with  oats.  It  was  summer- fallowed  in 
the  second  year,  and  dressed  with  lime,  which 
was  mostly  applied  hot  from  the  kiln ;  being  drawn 
from  the  cart  in  regular  sized  heaps  of  five  pecks 
each,  or  thereby,  and  spread  the  moment  it  was 
slaked  by  rain,  or  atmospherical  moisture.  At>out 
two- thirds  of  the  field  received  60  barley  bolls,  or 
300  bushels  per  acre ;  the  remainder  from  60  to  70 
bolls  per  acre ;  and  the  operation  appeared  to  t>e  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  applied ;  nor  was 
there  any  distinction  discernible,  betwixt  what  was 
applied  not,  and  what  was  completely  effete;  some 
of  it,  indeed,  the  season  beinff  remarkably  wet. 
was  nearly  in  a  mortar  state :  the  whole  answered 
well,  and  operated  immediately. 

It  was  noticed,  in  this  field,  that  a  few  ridra, 
on  which  the  lime  was  spread  in  a  windy  day, 
carried  crops  rather  inferior  to  those  of  the  con- 
tiguous ones :  we  apprehend  that  the  most  valua- 
ble particles  of  the  lime  had  been  carried  ofi*;  and 
would  recommend,  that  spreading  should  be  dis- 
continued, when  a  hiffh  wind  arises. 

Much  difierence  of  opinion  having  prevailed, 
relative  to  the  quality  of  the  several  limestone 
quarries  in  the  neighborhood,  a  trial  was  made 
of  lime  from  each  of  them,  upon  six  adjoining 
ridges  of  the  above  field.  Though  a  diflerence  to 
the  eye  was  visible  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
samples,  yet  the  efiect  upon  the  ground  was,  from 
all  of  them,  precisely  similar ;  nor  could  the  most 
accurate  judge  say  which  was  the  greatest.  The 
quantity  applied  in  each  case  was  the  same ;  and 
the  oper»tions  of  laying  on  the  lime,  spreading 
it,  and  |)loughing  the  ground,  were  all  carried  on 
in  an  uniform  manner. 

Field,  No.  13. — Consisted  of  loam  of  different 
varieties,  upon  a  bottom  inclined  to  wetness,  and 
the  ridges  lying  in  a  broad  and  serpentine  state. 

We  ploughed  for  oats,  and  then  took  drilled 
beans,  which  were  succeeded  by  wheat.  The 
firet  and  last  crops  suffered  much  from  the  mib. 
We  fallowed  the  field  in  the  fourth  year,  cTeav- 
inff  in  different  breadths,  and  cross  ploughing  the 
ridges,  alternately,  till  the  surface  was  completely 
levelled;  then  formed  the  ground  into  eighteen  feet 
ridges,  applied  twelve  double  cart  loads  of  dung, 
about  one  ton  each,  and  fiAy  bariey  bolls  of  lime, 
to  the  Scots  acre.  The  lime  was  laid  on  hot  from 
the  kiln,  and  spread  as  fast  as  it  was  pulverized. 
This  quantily  was  found  rather  too  much  for  the 
softest  part  of  the  field,  which,  aAer  all,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance  that  rarely  happens;  but  on  the  re- 
mainder the  fermentation  was  not  greater  than 
necessary ;  and  from  this  part  of  the  field,  the 
best  crops  have  been  procured,  though  the  ridges 
were  both  higher  and  broader,  and  required  more 
levellings  than  the  other. 

We  may  now  draw  a  few  plain  and  practical 
inferences  from  what  is  stated. 

Ist,  That  lime  operates  equally  well,  whether 
applied  in  a  hot  or  effete  state,  provided  the  con- 
ditum  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  used,  be  such 
as  to  render  a  calcareous  application  beneficial. 

2dly,  That,  in  respect  or  operation,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  lime  be  used  upon  grass  land 
or  summer-fallow,  and  that  objects  of  conve- 
niency  ought  chiefly  to  weigh  with  the  farmer  in 
ascertaining  the  most  proper  time  for  applying 
this  article.    Upon  old  grass  land,  it  is  perhaps 


best  to  plough  first,  and  to  summer-fallow  in  the 
second  year,  when  lime  can  t>e  applied.  On  new 
and  clean  grass  land,  hesitation  is  superfluous ;  it 
may  be  limed  at  the  outset,  that  is,  before  the 
plough  is  admitted. 

3dly,  That  to  lime  moorish  soils  is  a  hazardous 
business,  unless  dung  is  likewise  bestowed ;  bat  to 
repeat  the  application  upon  such  soils,  especially 
if  they  have  been  severely  cropped,  is  almost  a 
certain  loss,  and  that  a  composi  of  lime  and  rich 
earth  is,  in  such  cases,  the  only  substitute. 

4thly,  That  strong  loams  and  clays  require  a 
full  dose  to  bring  them  into  action ;  such  soils  being 
capable  of  absorbing  a  j^reat  quantity  of  calca- 
reous matter.  Lighter  soils,  however,  require  less 
lime  to  stimulate  them,  and  may  be  injurcMi  by  ad- 
ministering a  quantity  that  would  prove  moderate- 
ly beneficial  to  those  of  a  heavy  nature. 

6thly,  That  upon  fresh  land,  or  land  in  a  proper 
state  for  calcareous  application,  lime  is  much  su- 
perior to  dung.  Its  effects  continue  for  a  longer 
period ;  while  the  crops  produced  are  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  and  less  susceptible  of  injury  from  the 
excesses  of  drought  and  moisture.  Finally,  the 
ground,  particularly  what  is  of  a  strong  nature,  is 
much  easier  wrought;  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  saving  of  lat>or  would  almost  tempt  a  judi- 
cious farmer  to  lime  his  land,  were  no  greater 
benefit  derived  from  the  application,  than  the  op- 
portunity thereby  gained  of  working  it  in  a  perfect 
manner. 

It  may  be  added,  that  though  strong  soils  re- 
quire to  be  animated  with  a  good  dose  of  lime, 
those  of  a  light  texture  will  do  equally  well  with 
little  more  than  half  the  quantity  requisite  on  the 
others,  especially  if  Xbey  are  fresh,  or  have  not 
already  received  an  application  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. In  every  case  it  is  the  farmer  only  who 
can  judge  of  the  quantity  to  be  given ;  but,  as  a 
general  principle,  it  is  safer  to  exceed  the  proper 
quantity  than  to  be  below  it.  In  the  latter  case 
the  application  may  prove  useless,  and  the  whole 
expense  be  lost;  whereas  it  rarely  happens  that 
injury  is  sustained  from  an  excess,  especially  if 
more  or  less  dung  is  soon  afler  administered. 


PRIOB  OF  DURHAM  O ATTIRE. 

From  the  Gcacwa  Funer. 

Many  consider  it  a  sufficient  proof  of  false 
timate  of  the  value  of  Durham  cattle,  that  the 
price  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  animals  would 
bring  as  beef  in  market,  or  than  their  proceeds 
amount  to  in  the  dairyr. 

In  deciding  this  point,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  value  does  not  depend  on  their  qualities 
for  immediate  use,  but  on  their  means  of  increas- 
ing the  breed.  Two  things  should  therefore  be 
considered  in  determining  their  price.  I.  Their 
products  for  beef  and  the  dairy;  2.  The  tinie 
required  fbr  them  to  increase  so  as  to  affbrd  a  gen- 
eral supply  for  the  country. 

1.  To  determine  their  value  for  tmrntdiaie  use, 
it  is  requisite  that  we  know  how  much  the  prooeeds 
exceed  the  cost  and  keeping.  One  cow  may  pro- 
duce bat  one- half  more  milk  than  another,  and 
yet  be  ten  times  more  profitable.  If)  for  instance, 
the  cost  of  keeping  be  815  a  year  in  both  in- 
stances; and  the  produce  of  one  be  sixteen,  and  of 
the  other,  nine  dolkus.    This  shows  the  great  im- 
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portance  of  those  animals  which  will  produce  the 
largest  quantities  of  milk  and  hutter.  When  it  is 
considered  that  Durham  cattle,  for  beef  and  the 
dairy  taken  together,  are  much  superior  to  any 
other  breed,  their  value  lor  real  use  may  in  some 
degree  be  appreciaied. 

2.  Suppose  that  their  ultimate  price  will  fall  to 
only  twice  the  present  value  of  our  common  cat- 
tle, and  that  half  a  century  will  be  required  for 
them  to  increase  sofiicienlly  to  supply  the  whole 
GouotT}',  a  little  calculation  will  show  the  safety 
of  paying  ten  times  that  amount  for  them  Wivo 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  number.  For 
when  we  remember  the  enormous  increase  li^m 
a  single  cow  in  that  period  of  time,  it  will  be  ev- 
ident that  the  present  price  of  such  an  animal, 
though  it  be  a  thousand  dollars,  will  bear  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  ratio  to  the  ultimate  value  ol  her 
progeny. 

This  subject  may  perhaps  be  rendered  clearer, 
by  supposing  an  analogous  case.  Suppose  that 
a  variety  of  wheat  may  be  obtained  which  will 
produce,  with  the  same  culture,  five  bushels  more 
to  the  acre  than  our  common  wheat.  Of  course 
the  farmer  who  sows  a  hundred  acres,  would  gain 
by  the  use  of  such  seed,  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars  annually  at  the  present  price.  In 
buying  the  seed,  therefore,  (two  hundred  bushels 
or  less,)  he  could  well  afibrd  to  pay  more  than 
twice  the  common  price  of  wheat.  Consequently, 
in  buying  wheat  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  grow- 
ing for  seed,  he  could  pay  twenty  times  the  com- 
mon price.  Reasoning  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  single  pint,  for  increasinff  as  seed,  would  at 
first  be  cheap  at  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  until  the 
country  were  generalljr  supplied,  the  price  might 
safely  be  put  at  many  times  its  ultimate  value. 

Analogous  reasoning  will  show  that  the  price 
of  Durham  catde  is  not  fictitious,  but  depenos  on 
their  real  value.  J.  J.  T. 


KBCBIPT  TO  CURB  AJX  B66-8UCRIlf6  DOG. 

From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

Many  a  brave  and  good  dog  has  lost  his  life  by 
too  great  a  fondness  for  e^gs,  to  avoid  which  here- 
afler,  take  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  and  a  tea 
spoonful  of  grated  or  scraped  Indian  turnip,  stir 
them  well  together  in  an  egg,  give  it  to  your  dop 
and  he  will  ever  aAerwards  turn  ofi  ijn  aisguet  if 
you  ofierhim  an  egg — a  simple,  safe  and  certain 
remedy.  W.  P.  Hart. 


MANAXlBMfilfT  OF  BEES. 

From  Uie  Maine  Farmer. 

Bu». — ^The  following  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  we  copy  from  a  small  treatise  on 
this  subject  by  J.  M.  Weeks,of  Salisbury,  Vermont. 

Bees  swarm  from  nine  oVIock  in  the  morning  to 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  fair  day,  diner- 
hig  in  the  season  according  to  the  climate.  In 
Vermont  they  generally  swarm  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  fifteenth  of  July ;  in  late  seasons, 
some  later.  I  have  known  them  to  swarm  as  eariy 
as  seven  in  the  morning,  and  as  late  as  four  in  the 
afternoon.  I  have  also  known  them  to  come  forth 
when  it  rained  so  hard  as  nearly  to  defeat  them, 
by  beating  down  many  to  the  ground  which  were 


probably  lost  irom  their  colony:  and  I  once  had  a 
swarm  come  forth  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August. 

1  know  of  no  rule  by  which  the  exact  day  of 
their  first  swarming  can  be  known  with  certainty. 
The  apiarian  will  estimate  near  the  time  by  the 
number  .of  bees  in  and  about  the  hive,  as  it  will 
become  very  much  crowded. 

The  day  of  second  swarming,  and  all  after  that 
during  the  same  season,  may  be  most  certainly 
predicted  as  follows :  Listen  near  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  In  tlie  evening.  If  a  swarm  is  coming 
forth  the  next  day,  the  queen  will  be  heard  giving 
an  alarm  at  short  intervals.  The  same  alarm  mav 
be  heard  the  next  morning.  The  observer  will 
generally  hear  two  queens  at  a  time  in  the  same 
Hive,  the  one  much  louder  than  the  other.  The 
one  making  the  least  noise  is  yet  in  her  cell  and 
in  her  minority.  The  sound  emitted  by  the  queens 
is  peculiar,  differing  materially  from  that  of  any 
other  bee.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  monoto- 
nous tones  in  rapid  succession,  similar  to  those 
emitted  by  the  mud-wasp,  when  working  her 
mortar  and  joining  it  to  her  cells,  to  raise  miss- 
wasps.  If,  aQer  all,  the  weather  is  unfavorable  to 
their  swarming  several  days  while  in  this  peculiar 
stage,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  swarm  again  the 
same  season. 

Experience  and  observation  have  taught  that 
the  queen  leaves  the  old  stock  first,  and  her  colony 
rapidly  follow.  They  fly  about  a  ^tvr  minutes^ 
apparentely  in  the  greatest  confusion,  until  the 
swarm  is  principally  out  of  the  hive.  They  then 
alight,  generally  on  the  limb  of  some  tree,  shrub 
or  Dush,  or  some  other  place  convenient  for  them 
to  cluster  in  a  bunch  not  far  from  the  old  stockj 
and  make  their  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  a 
new  habitation.  Perhaps  not  one  swarm  in  a  thou- 
sand know  where  they  are  going  until  after  they 
have  left  the  old  stock,  alighted  and  formed  into  a 
compact  body  or  cluster ;  and  not  then  until  they 
have  sent  ofif  an  embassy  to  search  out  a  place 
for  their  future  residence*  Now  if  the  bees  are 
hived  immediately  after  they  have  alighted,  before 
they  send  off  their  embassy  to  seek  a  new  tene- 
ment, they  will  never  fly  away,  admitting  they 
have  suflicient  room,  (for  it  is  want  of  room  that 
makes  them  swarm  in  the  first  place,)  and  their 
hive  is  clear  of  every  thing  that  is  oflensive  to  them. 

No  confusion  or  noise  which  is  uncommon  to  the 
bees  should  ever  be  made  during  their  swarming 
or  hivjng.  The  only  effect  of  noise,  ringing  of 
bells,  &c.  that  1  could  ever  discover,  was,  to  render 
them  more  hostile  and  unmanageable. 

A  clean  hive  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  swarm  of 
bees,  with  careful  and  humane  treatment. 

A  cluster  of  bees  should  never  be  shook  or 
jarred  any  more  than  merely  to  disengage  them 
from  the  limb  or  place  where  they  are  collected, 
nor  should  they  fall  any  great  distance,  because 
their  sacks  are  ftill  when  they  swarm,  which  ren- 
der them  both  clumpy  and  harmless,  and  harsh 
treatment  makes  them  irritable  and  unmanageble. 

When  a  swarm  comes  forth  and  has  alighted, 
cut  off  the  limb  if  convenient,  unless  a  hiver  is 
used — shake  it  gently,  so  as  to  disengage  the  bees 
and  let  them  fall  gently  on  to  the  table,  board  or 
ground,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  place  the  hive  over 
them  before  many  rise  into  the  air,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  lay  one  or  more  sticks  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  raise  tlie  hive  so  as  to  give  the 
bees  rapid  ingress  and  egress.    If  the  bees  act 
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reluctantlv  in  taking  possession  of  their  new  ha- 
bitation, disturb  them  by  brushing  them  with  a 
goose-quill  or  some  other  instrument  not  harsh, 
and  they  will  soon  enter.  In  case  it  is  found  ne- 
cessarv  to  invert  the  hive  to  receive  the  beea, 
(which  is  frequent  from  the  manner  of  their 
alighting,)  then  first,  secure  the  drawers  down  to 
the  floor  by  inserting  a  handkerchief  or  some- 
thing above  them  ;  now  invert  the  hive  and  shake 
or  brush  the  bees  into  it ;  now  turn  it  gently  right 
end  upon  the  tabie,  or  other  place,  otraerving  the 
rule  aforesaid. 


GEBSEAS  BAROM  INTERS. 

From  the  Quarterly  Journal  or  Agricaltvre. 

A  recent  tourist  in  the  Highlands  mentions  a 
novel  mode  an  inn-keeper  had  of  ascertaining 
what  would  be  the  state  of  the  weather : — '^  He 
has  only  to  send  his  fleet  of  geese  to  the  loch-side, 
and  if  they  put  out  to  sea,  it  will  be  fair;  if  they 
anchor  on  shore^  it  will  be  rainy." 


9IAKUPACTURB  OF  CHBESB  FROM  POTATOES.* 
From  tlie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Afritolture. 

Cheese,  it  is  said,  of  extremely  fine  qualify,  is 
made  from  potatoes  in  Thuringia  and  part  of  Sax- 
ony, in  the  following  manner : — Af\er  having  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  potatoes  of  good  quality,  giv- 
ing the  pttference  to  the  large  white  kind,  Ihev 
are  boilea  in  a  cauldron,  and  af\er  t>ecoroing  cool, 
they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by 
means  of^  a  grater  or  mortar.  To  five  pounds 
of  this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as  possi- 
ble, is  added  a  pound  of  sour  milk,  and  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is  kneaded 
together,  and  the  mixture  covered  up  and  allowed 
to  lie  for  three  or  four  days  according  to  the  season. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and 
the  cheeses  are  placed  in  little  baskets,  when  the 
superfluous  moisture  is  allowed  to  escape.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed 
in  layers  in  large  pots  or  vessels,  where  they  must 
remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  cheeses 
are,  the  more  their  quality  improves.  Three  kinds 
of  them  are  made.  The  first,  which  is  the  most 
common,  is  made  according  to  the  proportions 
above  Indicated ;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of 
potatoes,  and  two  parts  of  curdled  milk;  the  third, 
with  two  parts  of  potatoes,  four  parts  of  cow  or 
ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advan- 
tage over  other  kinds,  that  they  do  not  engender 
worms,  and  keep  fresh  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
provided  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in 
well  closed  vessels, 


rSRFECT  AGRICULTURE  ADVERSE  TO  FfiKCS8« 
NEW  HERRAOE  PLANTS. 

From  Loudon '8  Gardener's  Magazine. 

As  the  tendency  of  agricultural  iroprovemeot  in 
•very  country  seems  to  be  to  stall-feeding,  or, 
rather,  (o  feedins;  in  court-yards  with  sheds,  instead 
of  pasturing  in  fields,  every  attempt  to  make  an  ad- 

*n  ■■         I  III     ■■        IMP    ■  II      I    .    ■  ■■■  III. 

*  An  earlier  and  more  full  account  of  this  practice 
was  tianslated  from  a  Bel^an  joamal  for  the  Farmers* 
Jftegister.    8ee  page  268,  vol.  i. — ^£d.  F.  R. 


dition  to,  or  an  improvement  on,  oar  herbage  plants 
ought  to  be  encouraged.   Our  idea  is,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  Britain,  the  only  animals  pastured  in  f  he 
fields  will  be  sheep ;  and  that  these  will  be  folded 
on  portions  of  verdant  i^urface  not  larger  than  thejr 
can  crop  in  a  day  or  two,  when  they  will  be  moved 
to  a  fresh  portion.    Hurdles  or  net-fencing  will  be 
used  as  substitutes  fur  permanent  fences ;  and  then, 
ofcourse,  hedges  and  walls  will  no  longer  be  wan- 
ted on  most  farms,  except  for  an  enclosure  or  two 
adjoining  the  farmyard.    This  will  be  a  saving  of 
the  ground  occupied  bv  the  fences,  of  their  first 
cost,  and  of  their  annual  keeping ;  while  it  will,  at 
the  same  time,  destroy  the  source  whence  are  dis- 
persed innumerable  insects  and  seeds  of  weeds. 
In  hilly  countries  and  in  valleys,  which  can  be 
more  profitably  kept  under  perpetual  grass  IhaD 
under  the  alternate   system  of  herbage  plants 
and  corn,  we  do  not  say  that  fences  wilt  not 
continue  to  exist ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  sooner  or  later  disappearing  from 
all  countries  which  can  be  subjected  to  the  al- 
ternate husbandry  ;  and  more  particularly  where 
such  countries  have  long  dry  summers,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  the  continent*  On  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  indeed,  there  is  no  way  of 
procuring  manure  sufficient  for  farming  to  ad- 
vantage, but  by  consuming  the  herbage  crops 
under  cover,  and  saving  and  fermenting  all  the 
liquid  matters  produced  in  the  farmyard  and  in  the 
offices  of  the  house.    In  this  view  of  things,  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  we  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  old,  or  the  intro* 
duction  of  new,  herbage  plants  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  tap-rooted  or  deep-rooting  kinds 
which  are  adapted  for  countries  having  long  dry 
summers.     We  have  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
introducing  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of 
an  enlightened  and  scientific  correspondent: — "  i 
have  fuur  or  five  species  of  heradeum  in  cultivation, 
of  the  value  of  which  I  entertain  great  hopes,  and 
some  new  grasses ;  one  Irom  Sit>eria.  jfiipteuruf 
nigricans^  seems  to  l>e  valuable  for  its  bulk  and  ear- 
liness,  beyond   most   gniiiitii«€B  whch  we  have 
hitherto  had  in  cultivation.     1   think,  too,  that 
among   several   sfiectes    of  sondnts    iktavcitfm, 
which  I  am  now  trying,  there  are  several  which 
will  be  useful  fodder  plants  on  light  siiicious  soil  [[ 
of  which,  at  a  fbture  time,  when!  see  more  about 
them,  I  mayperhaps trouble  you  with  an  account.'* 
—  FF.  P.  T.  April  4th.  1839,    Any  of  our  rea- 
ders who  have  seeds  of  new  herbage  plants,  or  of 
plants  which  they  think  might  prove  use/ui  as 
such,  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  sending  a  few,  in 
order  that  we  may  forward  them  to  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  "W.  P.  T. —  Omd. 


SUGGESTIONS    19     REGARD    TO     BDII.DIHO 
FRHOBS  AirX>  LOO  Hovsm. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fwnaen'  Begliter. 

Swnry  C.  17.,  Fa.,  May  281A,  1899. 
1  consider  it  a  duty  ineumt>ent  upon  all,  not  only 
the  farmer,  but  the  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  and 
the  mechanic,  in  short,  every  individual  in  the  com^ 
munity,  whatever  his  vocation  may  be,  (as  he  is 
either  directly  or  indirecdy  dependent  for  ois  sup- 
port  on  the  farmer,)  to  lend  their  aid  io  support  of 
this  all  iDtereating  subject,  our  mother  agricuitnre« 
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This  aid  and  support  from  the  larger  portion  of  the 
farmers,  I  mean  the  little  farmers,  those  with  litile 
education,  may  be  expected  to  be  limited ;  they 
have  not  the  ability  to  do  ntuch,  if  they  have  the 
inclination.  Their  plan  is  a  kind  of  a  rote,  a  mo- 
notony, the  practices  followed  by  their  fathers, 
their  grand -fathers,  and  Iheir  great-grand-fathers; 
they  seetc  no  improvement,  but  remain  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  tlieir  poor  crops  and  their  land- mur- 
dering systems.  The  idra  of  the  study  of  che- 
mistry, botany,  vegetable  or  animal  physiology, 
geology,  &c.  with  them  seems  as  foreign  to  their 
business  as  law  or  physic.  But  to  the  intelligent, 
the  reading  class  of  our  citizens,  we  must  look  for 
support.  But  with  this  class,  how  entirely  ne/^i- 
gent  they  are  of  their  real  interests!  How  few 
out  of  the  many  who  are  able  to  assist  in  the 
cause,  ever  take  up  a  pen  in  its  behalf— that 
even  give  to  the  public  eye,  in  our  agricultural 
journals  their  experiments  in  detail,  their  mven- 
lions,  their  discoveries,  or  any  idea  relating  to,  or 
touching  that  branch  of  science? 

I  have  no  experience  in  farming,  consequently 
what  I  might  say  upon  that  subject,  would  be  of 
but  little  avail,  and  therefore  should  be  little  in 
words  ;  and  shall  at  present  only  offer  some  hints. 

On  the  conalrudion  of  garden  and  lot  fences, — 
Upon  which,  I  propose,  as  I  think,  an  improved 
plan.  It  is  this :  after  laying  off  the  size  and  form 
oV  an  enclosure,  for  paling,  railing  or  common  rail 
or  worm-fences,  plough  up  with  a  double- plough 
to  the  full  depth  or  a  little  beyond  the  soil  a  space 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  width  along  the  course 
designed  for  the  fence.  Then  remove  the  soil  so 
broken  up,  to  any  contigeous  spot,  and  this,  though 
poor  and  no  better  than  the  land  on  which  it  is  put, 
will  prove  a  manure  in  effect,  for  the  depth  of  soil, 
good  or  bad,  is  very  important.  And  along  this 
trench  build  the  fence.  The  width  of  the  excava- 
tion, will  of  course,  depend  upon  the  kind  offence 
designed  to  be  constructed  thereupon.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  this  plan  are,  f  think, 
several.  The  absence  of  the  soil  would  prevent 
the  growth  of  noxious  weeds,  briers  and  clusters 
of*  vines,  &c,  so  common  about  gardens,  lots  and 
other  spots  of  good  land;  the  paling  by  being  thus 
sunk  would  be  somewhat  protected Trom  the  winds, 
from  the  influence  of  the  shade  produced  by  the 
thickets  of  weeds,  &c.  so  destructive  to  all  timber ; 
and  in  excessive  wet  weather  the  excavation  would 
serve  as  a  drain  and  a  reservoir  for  the  excess  of 
water,  &c.  &c. 

7%e  durability  of  cypress  poleSy  for  ordinary  out- 
house building  seems  to  be  not  generally  known. 
Poles  or  logs  of  this  timber  are  far  preferable  to 
any  made  use  of  in  this  section  for  that  purpose. 
Tnose  who  take  durability  into  consideration, 
when  cutting  poles,  would  be  well  paid  for  their  ad- 
ditional trouble  in  procuring  cypress,  if  possible  to 
be  had  in  their  vicinity  at  a  reasonable  expense.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  now,  in  good  and  sound  condi- 
tion, a  stable  that  was  built  of  these  about  twenty 
yean  ago ;  and  other  out-buildings  of  later  date, 
promising  equal  lasting.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
ihe  bark  should  remain  on  the  poles:  but  this  I 
consider  not  important ;  they  are  used  here  both 
with  and  without  the  barK,  and  with  no  visible 
difference  as  to  lasting. 

Our  neighbors  are  too  much  of  an  oflice -seek- 
ing people,  a  fortune  craving  people,  for  good 
farmers.    Catching  at  any  and  all  offices  and  em- 


ployments that  will  take  their  attention  away  from 
their  f^irming  operations,  for,  (hr  they  seem  to 
think)  the  more  honorable  diptinotions  of,  Mr. — 
£8q. — Colonel — Major — Captain,  &c.,  who  make 
so  bold  and  conspicuous  a  figure  among  us,  the 
lieirmers,  the  little  ones. 

1  have  thiJ6,  in  obedience  to  my  well  wishes  1 
have  tor  agriculture,  attempted  to  contribute  my 
little,  toward  the  advancement  of  that  great  source 
of  human  support.  Should  you  excuse  the  rough 
and  hasty  manner  in  which  it  is  jumbled  together, 
and  consider  it  of  any  value  to  your  readers,  then 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  and  at 
some  more  leisure  day  I  will  offer  some  words  on 
a  subject  belter  deserving  vour  attention. 

By  the  Register's  reader, 

1).  C.  R. 


TWO-CROP     SILK- WORMS.        FIXTrRES    FOR 
FEEDING  AND  SPJNNilVG,  &C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Regieter. 

Stafford,  May  22nd,  1839. 

Dear  Sir— Yours  of  the  16th  inst.,  is  received, 
and  I  embrace  the  eariiest  leisure  moment  to  re- 
ply to  your  several  inquiries. 

The  variety  of  silk-worms  called  in  the  United 
States  <'two-crop,"  has  been  reared  with  success 
for  many  years  m  Connecticut,  whence  1  original- 
ly procured  my  eggs.  The  eggs  of  this  variety 
(if  good,)  invariahly  hatch  twice,  without  the  use 
of  ariiBcial  means.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  leave  the  eggs,  procured  from  the  first 
rearing,  exposed  where  the  moths  have  deposited 
them,  and  to  notice  them  every  morning  between 
sunrise  and  10  o'clock  A.  M.  They  usually  hatch 
out  in  from  three  to  ten  days.  Such  as  do  not 
hatch  (if  any)  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  following 
year.  Eggs  for  the  latter  purpose,  must  be  pro- 
cured from  the  second  rearintr.  Eggs  from  other 
varieties  sometimes  hatch  the  same  season,  but 
they  cannot  be  relied  on  for  a  second  crop.  I 
have  never  known  this  to  occur  but  once  under 
my  observation,  and  then  only  four  or  five  thou- 
sand hatched  out  of  a  lot  of  thirty  thousand  eggs. 

The  "two-crop"  silk- worm  moults  four  times ; 
but  in  other  respects  it  answers  well  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dandolo  of  the  three-cast  worms. 
There  is  no  worm  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
learn,  aAer  diligent  inquiry,  in  the  United  States 
that  does  not  cast  its  skin  four  times. 

The  "two-crop"  worm  is  hardy,  stands  atmos- 
pheric transitions  better  than  most  other  varie- 
ties, and  is  not  so  liable  to  that  terrible  disease 
which  the  French  called  the  grasserie.  When- 
ever this  disease  breaks  out  in  a  cocoonery,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  a  tolerable  result  It  also  spins  a 
finer  fibre,  and  for  some  purposes  the  silk  pro- 
duced commands  from  9 1  to  82  per  pound  more 
than  that  from  the  ordinary  varieties. 

Afler  three  years  spent  in  experimenting,  1  have 
adopted  fixtures  with  which  I  am  entirely  satisfied. 
They  are  simple,  economical,  convenient,  and  (ii'i 
may  use  the  expression,)  meet  the  instinctive  triews 
of  the  silk-worms.    I  will  describe  them  briefly. 

1  place  pieces  of  scantling,  extending  perpendi- 
cularly from  tne  floor  to  the  joists,  two  feet  apart, 
measuring  across  the  cocoonery,  and  six  feet  dis- 
tant, measuring  lengthwise,  leaving  intervening 
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alleys  of  two  feet  four  inches  for  ihose  who  altenil 
the  worms  to  pass.  I  then  bore  holes  in  the 
scantling,  with  a  half- inch  auger,  twelve  inches 
apart  so  as  to  have  six  hurdles,  one  rising  above 
the  other.  Kopes  are  then  drawn  through  these 
holes,  upon  which  light  and  moveable  nurdles, 
three  feet  long  and  two  wide,  resr. 

As  these  ropes  are  supported  by  timber  at  in- 
tervals of  six  feel,  they  may  be  drawn  through  a 
cocoonery  100  feet  long,  and  yet  be  kept  sufficient- 
ly steady.  I  use  ropes  in  preference  to  timber, 
because  every  square  inch  added  to  the  vacuum 
in  a  cocoonery  is  of  importance.  My  hurdles  are 
made  of  common  pine  laths  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  and  throe-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Two  of 
these  laths  are  laid  down  two  feet  apart,  and  then 
three  cross  pieces,  two  feet  long,  are  nailed  to 
them  with  small  wrought  nails,  one  at  each  end, 
and  one  in  the  middle.  On  this  frame  strong 
brown  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  hardware  stores, 
is  pasted.  You  then  have  an  elevated  surfhce, 
so  that  the  air  can  pass  freely  over  the  worms. 

Oak  bushes  with  the  leaves  on,  1  consider  the 
best  accommodations  for  the  worms  to  wind  on. 
These  bushes  should  be  gathered  about  a  week 
before  they  are  to  be  used,  and  spread  in  the 
shade  in  order  that  the  leaves  may  become  some- 
what curled.  Whenever  a  considerable  number  of 
worms  manifest  the  disposition  to  spin,  all  of  that 
particular  age  in  the  cocoonery,  should  be  speedi- 
ly placed  on  clean  hurdles  and  arranged  near  to- 
flether.  Oak  bushes  should  then  be  placed  on 
the  right  and  lefl,  resting  on  the  hurdles  and  tied 
to  the  upright  timbers.  The  worms  usually  go  to 
the  edge  of  the  hurdle  and  crawl  alon^,  frequent- 
ly throwing  up  their  heads,  in  search  of  something 
to  climb  on.  By  this  arrangement,  you  will  see 
that  whether  they  move  to  the  right  or  left,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bush. 
Other  bushes  must  be  placed  along  on  one  side  as 
they  are  wanted,  one  end  resting  on  the  hurdle, 
end  the  other  tied  to  the  rope  or  timber  immedi- 
ately above.  One  side  must  of  course  be  led  open 
to  distribute  leaves  to  such  of  the  worms  as  are 
•till  inclined  to  eat. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  or  seven  da^s,  all  the 
worms  in  this  division  that  have  not  risen,  must 
bs  taken  away  and  accommodated  on  other  hur- 
dles, and  three  days  thcreafler  the  hurdles  may  be 
taken  down  and  the  cocoons  gathered.  The  oak 
leaves  do  not  crumble  and  the  cocoons  come  out 
clean  and  in  very  good  condition. 

Before  spinning,  the  worms  void  all  excremen- 
titious  matter;  and  frequently  before  this  is  done, 
they  climb  up  and  assume  the  position  for  spin- 
ning. Under  these  circumstances  the  oak  bushes 
are  admirable  to  protect  the  cocoons  already  form- 
ed below.  The  precocious  as  well  as  tho  tardy 
worms  are  generally  feeble,  and  must  have  their 
accommodations  furnished  them  so  that  they  may 
have  but  little  climbing  to  do,  and  indeed  whene- 
ver any  of  the  worms  are  found  wandering  in 
search  of  a  position  for  spinning,  they  must  be 
taken  and  placed  on  the  hurdles,  and  then  lefi  to  do 
as  they  are  inclined. 

The  attendant  should  be  at  the  cocoonery  very 
early  every  morning  to  attend  particularly  to  these 
wanderers  because  at  that  time  their  number  will 
be  greatest. 

Before  a  general  disposition  to  spin  is  manifest- 
ed, it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  bush  at  hand  to  ac- 


commodate the  precocious  spinners,  until  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  can  conveniently  be  made. 

You  perceive  that  net- work  has  no  place  in  my 
catalogue  of  fixtures.  The  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  following  experiments:  In  the  summer  of 
1837  1  prepared  a  net-work  frame,  three  feet  loDg, 
and  two  wide ;  at  one  end  of  this  frame  I  placed 
an  oak  bush,  at  the  other  600  silk- worms  r^uly  to 
spin.  Of  these,  499  passed  across  the  net^work 
and  formed  their  cocoons  in  the  oak  bush.  la 
18S8  I  altered  this  frame,  giving  it,  as  I  supposed, 
a  more  convenient  form.  Again  a  bush  was 
placed  at  one  end,  and  500  silk- worms  at  the  other; 
and  of  these  498  formed  their  cocoons  in  the  bush. 
1  consider  these  experiments  as  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  silk- worms  have  no  inclinatioo  to 
be  on  net-work,  and  therefore,  1  have  decUoed 
the  use  of  such  hurdles. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Latton  Y.  Atkivs. 

P.  S.  I  have  ansswered  your  queries  as  lolly 
as  is  desirable,  and  if  yon  are  inclined  to  publisti 
the  sug^ttons  you  can  do  so. 

My  sttk-worms  have  not  yet  commenced  spin- 
ning, but  they  appear  to  be  doing  very  well.  A  few 
days  before  spinning,  however,  is  generally  the 
critical  period,  as  to  the  breaking  out  of  diseases. 

1  will  venture  to  remind  you  of  G.  B.  Smith's 
caution  against  <S)ver-cropping,"  as  new  begm- 
nere  are  in  danger  of  sufiering  by  it  He  says 
that  we  should  Insure  of  having  nearly  double  as 
much  foliage  as  would  sustain  the  worms  brought 
out.  Last  year  a  gentleman  at  Washington  lost 
his  worms  in  this  way. 

Another  injury  which  results  from  ^'over-crop- 
ping" is  stripping  of  the  trees  too  closely  the  first 
season;  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  after- 
growth of  the  trees.  The  moms  multieautis  is  a 
very  hardy  tree ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  governed  as 
to  its  growth  by  the  same  laws  which  operate  on 
other  irees,  and  may  be  injured  by  excessive  defo- 
liation. The  leaves  should  be  taken  cautiously 
while  the  stalks  are  green  and  succulent,  indeed 
I  should  not  venture  to  take  any  leaves  earlier  than 
20th  June,  and  then  very  sparingly,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  early  feeding,  the  tops  must  be  left 
on  the  trees.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Stebbins  and 
some  others  have  said  you  may  bemn  to  take  the 
leaves  when  the  plants  are  one  foot  high,  and  that 
the  trees  are  not  injured  by  it.  Dr.  Stebbins  also 
recommended  that  silk-worm  eggs  be  put  in  bot- 
tles hermetically  sealed,  and  pla^  in  ice-houses. 
Those  who  followed  his  advice  brought  out  their 
eggs  and  exposed  them  for  hatchmg,  but  do 
worms  made  their  appearance. 

Lt.  Y.  A. 


METHOD  OF     CAUSING    CABBA6S8    TO    HKAD 
DCRIN6  THS  WISTER. 

From  the  Maiac  Fanner. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  is  time  to  gather 
cabbages,  we  always  find  more  or  less  of  them  that 
have  not  formed  any  heads.  They  may  have 
grown  well  and  have  a  large  stock  of  leave%  but 
have  not  closed  up  in  the  form  necessary  to  make 
a  good,  solid,  compact  cabba^. 

William  Vance,  Esq.  of  Read  field,  has  practis- 
ed for  many  years  the  following  method,  which 
effectually  closes  these  loose  leaves  in  the  course 
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of  the  winter,  thereby  rurriishing  him  with  a  sup- 
ply ot  the  best  kind  early  in  the  spring.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year,  just  before  the  ground  closes  up  he 
gathers  all  the  cabbages  which  have  not  beaded, 
together.  He  then  digs  a  trench  eighteen  inches 
or  more,  deep,  and  of  sufBcient  width  to  admit  the 
cabbages.  He  then  closes  the  leaves  together  by 
hand,  winding  a  wisp  of  straw  or  sometning  else 
around  them  to  keep  them  together;  and  then 
puts  them  into  this  trench,  with  heads  down  and 
roots  up.  He  then  packs  straw  or  leaves,  and 
earth  snug  about  them,  and  rounds  up  the  eartli 
over  them.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  a  place 
where  the  water  of  the  rains  and  the  snows  runs 
off,  and  will  not  stand  about  them.  A  board,  or  a 
couple  of  boards,  nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a 
roor  and  put  over  the  mound,  may  be  useful. 

In  ihe  spring  of  the  year  open  your  trench,  and 
you  will  find  ihat  your  cabbages  are  all  headed 
firmly  together,  and  if  the  water  hais  not  got  in, 
will  be  solid  and  hard,  Mr.  Vance,  has  had  the 
ffoodness  to  send  us  a  few  heads  which  he  has 
formed  in  this  way,  which  were  very  nice.  By 
following  this  plan,  we  not  only  preserve  the  cab- 
bages well  during  the  winter,  but  save  much  of 
the  crop  which  is  not  considered  worth  much. 


SAVIVG  GRBAN  FBA8. 

From  the  same. 

Mr.  Vance  informs  us  that  he  preserves  green 
peas  for  winter  use,  simply  by  shelling  them  and 
putting  them  into  bottles,  and  corking  them  very 
tightly.  They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  bot- 
tle is  open.  In  this  way  you  may  have  green  peas 
ail  wialer^  if  you  like. 


IMPBOVIID   DURHAM  SHORT-HOBlffS. 

From  the  Whip. 

For  every  portion  of  the  text  in  this  excellent 
account  of  the  short-horns,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  fieny,  than  whom  there  are  few  more 
zealous  breeders  of  cattle,  while  there  is  no  better 
jud^  of  them. 

Whatsoever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail 
reepectinp  the  comparative  merits  of  our  several 
breieds  of^attle,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  short- 
horns present  themselves  to  notice  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  Possessing  in  an  em- 
inent degree  a  combination  of  qualities  which  have 
generally  been  considered  imcompatible,  and  ren- 
dered irresistibly  attractive  to  the  eye  by  their 
splendid  frames,  and  beautifully  varied  colors,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  have  become  objects  of 
pnbfic  curiosity ;  that  they  have  realized  for  their 
Dreeders  enormous  sums  of  money ;  and  that, 
throughout  our  own  island,  and  in  every  foreign 
country  where  agriculture  is  attended  to,  they  are 
in  increasing  request. 

It  might  tend  to  throw  much  light  on  the  science 
of  feeding,  could  these  animals l)e  traced,  in  the 
progress  of  their  improvement,  to  an  earlier  period 
than  has  hitherto  been  Ibund  possible.  Of  the 
extent  ofthat  improvement  we  may,  however,  form 
an  estimate,  by  placing  together  one  of  the  im- 
proved, and  one  of  the  unimproved  race.  We 
should,  in  such  a  case,  discover  resemblance  just 


sufBcient  to  support  the  belief  in  a  very  remote 
alliance,  but  there  alt  similarity  woald  cease. 

From  the  earliest  periods  as  to  which  we  have 
any  accounts  of  our  breeds  of  cattle,  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  York  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
short-horns,  but  principally,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
account  of  their  reputation  as  extraordinary  milkers* 

Before  this,  a  large  and  valuable  description  of 
cattle  had  existed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  extending  from  Denmark  to 
the  confines  of  France.  They  were  celebrated 
for  the  great  Quantities  of  milk  which  they  yielded, 
and  some  of  them  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  to  fatten.  At  what  particular  time  they 
found  their  way  to  England,  or  by  whom  they 
were  imported,  is  unknown ;  but  there  is  a  tra- 
ditioft  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  bull  and  some  cows  were  introduced 
into  Holderness. 

In  external  form,  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little  to  recommend  them,  for  they  had  large 
shoulders  and  coarse  necks  ;  the  steles  were  flat, 
and  the  head  was  thick ;  all  the  coarse  parts  were 
bulky,  and  the  prime  ones  were  reduced  in  size, 
and  they  were  almost  the  reverse  of  what  the  ag- 
riculturist would  select :  they  were,  however,  bul- 
kier than  the  native  breeds,  and  they  were  better 
milkers  than  the  generality  of  the  cattle  of  that 
day.  They  would,  by  dint  of  feeding,  grow  to  an 
enormous  size ;  but  they  had  not  the  aptitude  to 
fatten,  nor  the  early  maturity,  to  which  they  have 
been  since  indebted  for  their  triumph  over  every 
other  breed.  To  recite  their  recorded  feats  at  the 
pail  would  be  to  invite  incredulity;  but  it  may  be'as- 
serted,  on  the  best  evidence,  that,  taken  as  a  breed, 
they  have  never  in  that  particular  been  equalled. 
The  cattle  so  distinguished  were  always,  as  now, 
very  different  from  the  improved  race.  They 
were  generally  of  large  size,  thin-skinned,  sleek- 
haired,  bad  handlers,  rather  delicate  in  constitution, 
coarse  in  the  offal,  and  strikingly  defective  in  the 
substance  of  girth  in  the  fore-quarters.  As  milk- 
ers, they  were  most  excellent ;  but  when  put  to 
fatten,  as  the  foregoing  description  will  indicate, 
were  found  slow  feeders,  producing  an  inferior 
quality  of  meat,  not  marbled  or  mixed  as  to  fafand 
lean,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  latter  was  found  of  a 
particularly  dark  hue.  Such,  also,  are  the  unim- 
proved short-horns  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
distinction  cannot  be  too  frequently  asserted, 
because  they  are,  in  many  cases,  considered  as 
specimens  of  the  improved  breed,  and  have  actu- 
ally been  resorted  to  in  trials  as  to  the  comparative 
aptitude  of  animals  to  fatten — trials  which  it  is 
evident  they  could  not  successfully  sustain. 

A  period  of  more  than  eighty  years  has  now 
elapsed,  since  the  short -horns,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tees,  hence  called  the  Teeswater  breed,  had 
assumed  a  very  different  character  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  description.  In  color,  they 
resembled  the  improved  short-horns,  being  occa- 
sionally red,  red  and  white,  and  roan,  though  the 
last  named  color  was  not  then  so  prevalent  as 
now.  They  possessed  a  fine  mellow  skin  and 
flesh,  good  hair,  and  light  ofial,  particulariy  wide 
carcasses,  and  fore-quarters  of  extraordinary  debth 
and  capacity.  Perhaps  no  -closer  modern  resem- 
blance can  be  found  to  the  above  description  of  the 
Teeswater  breed  than  Mr.  Berry's  bull  presents. 
His  dam  was  purchased  by  Mr.  B.  on  account  of 
the  very  few  crosses  that  intervened  between  her 
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and  Bome  of  the  best  of  the  I'ees water  cattle,  to 
which  he  wa»  deeirous  to  go  back,  on  account  oC 
the  extent  to  which  breeding  in-and-in  has  been 
teamed.  When  slaughtered,  their  proof  was  cx- 
traordinar}*,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  oi' 
the  wonderfuJ  weight  of  their  inside  (at. 

The  remarkable  difference  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Teeswater  and  the  old  unimproved 
ahort-homs  may,  with  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  a 
spirit  ofimprovement  which  had  some  time  mani- 
lested  itself  among  the  breeders  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tees,  whose  laudable  efforts  were  well  second- 
ed by  the  very  superior  land  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
river.  No  reasonable  doubts  can  be  entertained 
that  they  proceeded  on  a  judicious  system  of  cross- 
ing with  other  breeds,  because  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  raise  such  a  stock  as  the  Teeswater 
irom  pure  short- horn  blood.  One  cross  to  which 
they  reierred  was  in  all  probability,  the  white  wild 
breed  ;  and  if  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it 
will  be  apparent  whence  the  short- horus  derived 
a  color  so  prevalent  amonff  them. 

It  is  also  asserted  that,  about  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  of  Scampston,  im- 
ported bulls  and  cows  from  Holland,  which  were 
crossed  with  the  stock  of  the  country.  It  would 
tend  to  little  advantage  to  proceed  with  conjec- 
tures, as  to  what  other  breeds  were  resorted  to,  if 
any ;  this  much  is  certain,  that  great  improvement 
was  soon  manifested,  and  a  valuable  variety  es- 
tablished, as  the  two  R>l lowing  instances  will  prove. 

Mr.  Milbank,  of  Birmingham,  one  of  the  leading 
improvers,  bred  and  slaughtered  an  ox,  which,  at 
five  years  old,  weighed,  the  four  quarters,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stones,  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone, 
producing  sixteen  stones  of  tallow ;  and  a  cow 
ored  from  his  slock,  slaughtered  b^  Mr.  Sharter, 
of  Chilton,  at  twelve  years  old,  weighed  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  stones. 

From  Mr.  Milbank's  time,  the  Teeswater  cattle 
continued  to  sustain  their  excellence  and  celebrity 
in  various  hands,  until  Mr.  Charles  Colling  adopt- 
ed them,  when  he  manifested  a  superiority  of  skill 
as  a  breeder,  which,  in  a  very  brief  period,  secured 
him  an  ample  fortune. 

Whatever  had  been  the  merits  of  the  Tees- 
water cattle,  it  is  certain  Mr.  Colling  greatly  im- 
proved them ;  and  though  it  has  been  asserted 
that  his  success  was  the  result  of  chance,  arising 
from  the  possession  of  an  animal,  with  the  merits 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  at  one  period  un- 
acquainted, the  writer  of  this  article  is  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Colling's  success  resulted  from  a  delibe- 
rate and  well-considered  plan.  He  found  the  Tees- 
water, like  all  other  extravagantly  large  cattle, 
frequently  of  loose  make  and  disproportion.  He 
was  sensible,  also,  of  the  difficulty  of  breeding, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  large  good  animals ; 
and  though  he  has  declined  on  all  occasions  to 
throw  any  light  on  his  views  and  proceedings,  the 
writer  thinks  he  can  detect,  in  the  very  outset,  and 
through  the  progress  of  his  practice,  a  resolution 
to  reduce  the  size  of  this  breed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  that  means,  to  improve  its  form. 
This  he  is  supposed  to  have  effected,  in  the  first 
instance,  through  the  medium  of  a  bull,  called 
**HMackf^^  an  animal  respecting  which  there  has 
been  much  controversy,  principally  touchini;  the 
purity  of  his  blood,  a  question  now  of  little  im- 
portance, because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Mr.  Colling  adopted  another  cross,  which  prevails 


in  a  majority  of  superior  short- horns  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  matter  of 
interest  to  state  a  few  particulars  res|)ectiDg  this 
bull. 

Without  entering  on  an  inquiry  by  what  cir- 
cumstances Hubback's  title  to  be  considered  oi* 
pure  blood  is  supported  or  weakened,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  observe,  that  it  appears  probable  he  pos- 
sessed on  one  side  the  i  ill  ported  bloocl.  The  pos- 
sessor of  his  dam  was  a  person  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  grazed  his  cow  in  the  highways. 
When  aflerwards  she  was  removed  to  good  land* 
near  Dariington,  she  became  so  fat  that  she  did  ooi 
again  breed;  and  her  son,  having  the  same  feed- 
ing propensity  in  a  high  decree,  was  useful  as  a 
bull  during  a  very  short  period.  The  quality  of 
the  flesh,  hide  and  hair,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
seldom  equalled ;  and  as  he  was  smaller  than  \he 
Teeswater  cattle,  he  was  eminently  caloulaied  to 
forward  Mr.  Colling's  views. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  have  at  preseat 
no  superior  horse  on  the  turf,  which  does  not  boast 
the  blood  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  ao  it  may  be 
asserted  that  we  have  no  superior  short-boms 
which  do  not  claim  descent  neariy,  or  remotely, 
from  Hubback  ;  because  Hubback  was  the  sire  of 
the  dam  of  Mr.  Charies  Colling's  bull,  Foljambe, 
who  was  the  grandsire  of  Favorite ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  not  been  for  many 
yean  any  superior  short-horn  who  was  not  de- 
scended from  Favorite.  Mr.  Charles  Colling  w 
said  to  have  considered  that  the  bull  Foljambe 
was  the  one  who  did  his  stock  the  greatest  good; 
and  this  is  not  improbable,  as  Foljambe  wa*  the 
sire  both  of  the  sire  and  dam  of  Favorite.  Hob- 
back,  however,  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
good  animal,  and  considering  the  short  time  during 
which  he  was  used  as  a  bull,  proved  himself  a  Orsi- 
rate  stock-getter. 

The  following  account  of  Hubback  we  had  from 
Mr.  Waistell,  or  Alinill,  who,  although  his  name 
does  not  appear  conspicuously  in  the  'Short- Homed 
Herd  Book,'  deserves  much  credit  for  his  discrimi- 
nation here.  He  used  to  admire  this  cal(  as  he 
rode  almost  daily  bv  the  meadow  in  which  it 
grazed ;  and  at  length  he  attempted  to  purchase  it 
from  the  owner.  The  price  asked,  £8,  seemed 
much  for  a  calf  not  a  year  old  ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  short- horns  not  being  yet  established,  the 
bargain  was  not  struck.  Still  he  longed  for  the 
young  beast ;  and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Robert 
Colling  near  the  place,  he  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
animal.  Mr.  Colling  acknowledged  that  there 
wero  some  good  points  about  him ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  of  acknowledging  this, 
which  induced  Mr.  Waistell  to  suspect  that  M  r. 
Colling  thought  somewhat  more  highW  of  the 
calf  than  his  language  expresMd,  and,  uierefbre, 
he  hastened  the  next  morning,  concluded  the  bar- 
gain, and  paid  the  money.  He  had  scarcely  done 
60  before  Mr.  R.  Colling  arrived  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  as  the  two  farmers  rode  home  together, 
they  agreed  that  it  should  be  a  joint  speculation. 

Some  months  passed  by,  and  either  Mr.  Wais- 
tail's  admiration  of  the  calf  a  little  cooled  or 
his  partner  did  not  express  himself  very  warmly 
about  the  excellencies  of  the  animal,  and  Messrs. 
Waistell  and  R.  Colling  transferred  voang  Hub- 
back  to  Mr.  C.  Colling;  who,  with  the  quick  eye 
of  an  experienced  breeder,  saw  the  value  of  the 
litUd  beast.    Mr.  Waistell  expreaaed  to  us  (Octo- 
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beis  1832)  his  regret  (natural  enough)  at  having 
been  induced  to  part  with  the  eire  of  ihe  short- 
horns, and  his  extreme  disappointment  that  when 
Hubback  began  tocover,  Mr. Charles  Coliinfr  con- 
fined him  to  his  own  stock,  and  would  not  let  liim 
serve  even  one  of  Mr.  WaiBiell's  cows. 

After  the  use  of  this  bull,  Mr.  Chorles  Coliin<; 
proceeded  with  singular  success  to  produce,  from 
tioie  to  time,  superior  animals ;  and  the  number 
of  bulls  he  disposed  of  by  letting  was  highly  en- 
couraging. Rut  the  eircumetancc  which  brought 
the  improved  short-horns  into  most  extensive 
Botice  was  the  production  of  the  '^ Durham  Ox," 
an  animal  which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  even 
e  single  cross  of  this  blood  ;  for  the  ox  was  the  pro- 
duce ot  a  common  cow,  which  had  been  put  to 
**^a«ortie."  At  five  years  old,  the  Durham  ox 
was  sold  to  Mr%  Bulnier,  of  Uarmby,  near  Bedahe, 
/or  public  exhibition^  at  the  price  of  £140;  this 
was  in  February,  1801.  He  was  at  that  time 
computed  to  weigh  168  stones,  of  14lb,  his  live 
weight  being  216  stones  ;  and  this  extraordinary 
weight  did  not  arise  from  his  superior  size,  but 
/rem  the  excessive  ripeness  of  his  points.  Mr. 
Bulmer  having  obtained  a  carriage  (or  his  con- 
veyance, travelled  with  him  five  weeks,  and  then 
sold  him  and  the  carriage,  at  Rotherham,  to  Mr. 
Jobo  Day;  on  the  14th  May,  1801,  for  £250. 

£,8*  o. 

On  the  I4th  of  May,  Mr.  Day  could 

have  sold  him  for  -        -        525  0  0 

On  the  13ih  of  June,  for  -        -      1000  0  0 
On  the  8th  of  July,  for    -        -      2000  0  0 

Mr.  Day  travelled  with  him  neariy  six  years, 
through  the  principal  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, till  at  Oxford,  on  the  I9ih  February,  1807, 
the  ox  dislocated  his  hip-bone,  and  continued  in 
that  state  till  the  15th  April,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  be  slaughtered ;  and,  notwithstandinj;  he  must 
have  lost  considerably  in  weight,  during  these 
eight  weeks  of  illness,  his  carcass  weighed-* 


Four  quarters 
Tallow 
Hide     - 


Imp.  stones.  lbs. 

265  12 

11  2 

10  2 


This  was  his  weight  at  eleven  years  old,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  travelling  in  a  joliing  car- 
riage, and  eight  weeks  of  painful  Illness.  Had  he 
been  kept  quietly  at  Ketton,  and  fed  till  seven 
years  old,  there  is  little  doubt  but  ho  would  have 
weighed  more  than  he  did  at  ten  years  old,  at 
which  age  Mr.  Day  stated  his  live  weight  to  have 
been  nearly  thirty-lour  hundred  weight,  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  stones,  from  which  if  fifty 
be  taken  for  oHal,  it  leaves  the  weight  of  the  car- 
cass two  hundred  and  twenty  stones. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that,  during  his  ca- 
reer as  a  breeder,  Mr.  Collmg  tried  several  expe- 
riments in  crossing,  and  the  breeds  to  which  be 
resorted  on  these  occasions,  being  very  considera- 
bly smaller  than  the  short-horns,  this  circum- 
stance tends  to  corroborate  the  writer^s  opinion 
that  he  considered  it  desirable  to  reduce  their  size. 
The  cross  with  the  Kyloe  led  to  no  results  worthy 
enumeration,  but  that  with  the  polled  Galloway 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Be- 
fore stating  the  circumstances  attending  this  expe- 
riment, it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  no  breed 
of  cattle  promised  so  successful  a  cross  with  the 
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short-horns  as  the  Gallowny.  They  were  calcula- 
ted) by  their  deep  mHssive  frames  and  short  U><?«, 
to  bring  the  short-horns  nearer  the  ground,  and  to 
dispose  their  weight  in  a  more  compact  manner : 
their  hardy  habits  would  be  ef^sentially  useful,  and 
the  quality  of  their  fiesh  and  hair  were  puch  ns  to 
render  the  experiment  still  more  sale.  Add  to  thin, 
that  they  could  be  obtained  of  a  red  color,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  admit,  even  without  the  sanction 
of  a  successful  experiment,  that  they  were  admi- 
rably adapted  to  cross  with  the  short-horn,  stand- 
ing frequently  too  high  from  the  ground,  not  very 
well  ribbed  home,  and  not  seldom  ol'  loose,  dis- 
jointed frame. 

To  this  breed  Mr.  Colling  resolved  to  resort; 
and  though  at  the  time  when  he  did  so,  the  event 
was  regarded  with  some  degree  of  ridicule  by  the 
pure  blood  advocates,  and  comments  passed  whir.h 
would  have  deterred  ordinary  men  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  judgment,  Mr.  Colling  persisted. 

Ue  was  much  favored  by  circumstances  In  pro- 
moting his  object,  which  was  to  take  one  cross, 
and  then  breed  hnck  to  the  short-horn, — the  only 
course,  by  the  way,  in  which  cropsingcan  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted.  To  breed  from  the  produce  of 
a  cross  diruily  ammig  ihemselvea  will  lead  to  tlie 
results  which  have  induced  many  persons,  with- 
out due  consideration,  to  believe  conclusive  against 
crossin^r;  but  to  take  one  cross,  and  then  return 
and  adhere  to  one  breed,  will,  in  the  course  of  n 
few  generations,  be  ibund  to  tstamp  a  variety  with 
sufficient  certainly. 

Mr.  Colling's  short-horned  bull  Bolingbroke 
was  put  10  a  beatiliil  red-polled  Galloway  row, 
and  the  produce,  being  a  l»ull-callj  was.  in  due 
lime,  put  to  JohanfUL  a  ptire  short-horn, — she  nlso 
produced  a  bull-calf.  This  grandson  of  Boling- 
broke  was  the  sire  of  the  cow,  I^dy,  by  another 
pure  short-horned  dam,  and  from  Lady  has  sprung 
the  highly  valuable  family  ofimproved  short-horns, 
termed,  in  reproach,  the  alloif.  How  far  the  alloy 
was  derogatory,  let  facts  testify.* 

ft  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  prejudice 
against  this  cross  was  at  4he  highest  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Charies  Colling's  sale.  The  blood  had 
then  been  little,  if  at  all,  introduced  toother  stocks, 
and  it  was  manifestly  the  interest,  whatever  might 
be  the  inclination,  of  the  many  breeders  who  had 
it  not,  to  assume  high  ground  for  the  pure  blood, 
and  to  depreciate  the  alloy.  Under  these  untoward 
circumstances  (or  the  allov,  what  said  public 
opinion,  unequivocally  certified  by  the  stroke  of 
the  auctioneer's  hammer?  Lady,  before- men- 
tioned at  fourteen  years  old,  sold  for  two  hundred 
and  six  guineas.  Countess,  her  daughter,  nine 
years  old,  for  four  hundred  guinea?.  Laura,  ano- 
ther daughter  four  years  oM,  fur  two  hundred  and 
ten  guineas.  Major  and  George,  two  of  her  sons, 
the  n>rmer  three  years  old,  the  latter  a  calf,  for  two 
hundred  guineas  and  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  be- 
side a  number  of  others,  more  remotely  descended 
from  Lady,  which  all  sold  at  hi&rh  prices  ;  in  fucr, 
in  a  sale  of  forty-eight  lots,  realizing  £1\\6  lis. 
Lady  and  her  decendants  sold  fortr  larger  sum 
than  any  other  family  obtained. 


•The  dam  of  Lady  was  also  the  dam  of  the  bull 
Favorite :  and  as  the  grandson  of  Bolingbroke  is  not 
known  to  have  been  the  sire  of  any  other  remarkably 
^ood  animal,  it  is  most  probable  tJiat  the  unquestionn* 
bie  merit  of  Lady  and  her  descendants  is  fo  be  attri* 
bated  more  to  her  dam  than  to  her  sire. — KdU, 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  alloy,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Berry's  coiv.  She  gives  a  moderate 
quantity  of  particularly  rich  milk. 

It  would  answer  no  useful  purpose,  and  would 
certainly  be  an  objectionable  course,  lo  brin^  un- 
der particular  notice  any  one  or  more  of  the  hi|;hly 
valuable  stocks  of  improved  short-horns  of  the 
present  day.  To  enumerate  all  would  be  impossi- 
Die ;  and  the  writer  of  this  account  would  most  stu- 
diously avoid  any  partial  or  invidious  comparison. 
The  same  objection  does  not,  however,  exist  as  to 
a  remote  period ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that 
Mr.  Robert  Gollinf^,  brother  of  Mr.  Charles,  (who 
certainly  was  the  ^ader,  and  surpassed  all  compe- 
titors in  the  improvement  of  the  short-horns,)  Mr. 
Charge,  of  Newton,  near  Dariington,  and  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Chilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham.. 
were  only  second  to  Mr.  Charies  Colling  in  his  in- 
teresting and  useful  pursuit.  Mr.  Mason  started 
oariy  with  -animals  derived,  it  is  believed,  from 
Mr.  Colling,  in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
career;  and  Mr.  Charge,  who  had  long  possessed 
a  most  valuable  stock  of  Teeswater  cattle,  had  at 
an  early  period  crossed  them  wiih  Mr.  Col  ling's 
best  bulls,  and  was  one  of  the  spirited  purchasers 
of  Comet,  at  a  thousand  guineas.  Mr.  Mason's 
late  successful  sale  sufficiently  stamps  the  value 
of  his  stock  at  that  period,  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  system  of  crossing  with  other  herds, 
which  he  had  of  late  years  judiciously  adopted, 
proved  highly  instrumental  in  reBtoring  those  quali- 
ties in  his  own,  which  too  close  brewing  had  in 
some  degree  threatened  to  deprive  them  of. 

It  would  be  unfair,  on  this  occasion,  to  omit 
mention  of  a  veteran  breeder,  to  whom  the  advo- 
cates for  the  preservation  of  pedigree  arc  indebted 
for  the  Short'hom  Herd  Book—IAr.  George 
Coates.  He  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  existence,  and  was  once  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  very  superior  race  of  short-horns, 
hough  somewhat  coarse.  Portraits  have  been 
preserved  of  some  veiy  fine  animals  bred  by  him; 
and  he  had  the  solid  satisfaction  to  dispose  of  his 
bull  Patriot  for  five  hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  Coates  fell  into  an  error,  but  too  common, 
and  generally  equally  fatal :  he  fancied  his  own 
stock  the  best,  and  disdained  to  cross  them  with 
Mr.  Colling's;  which,  as  others  afler wards  proved, 
would  have  been  a  most  judicious  proceeding. 
The  consequence  was,  Mr.  Colling's  sale  having 
settled  the  public  judgment  and  taste,  Mr.  Coaled 
stock  Iblt  into  disrepute.  If  an  apology  be  requi- 
site for  this  statement  of  an  undeniable  fact,  it  will 
lie  fband  in  the  utility  of  holding  up  such  nn  ex- 
ample as  a  caution  to  those  who  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  a  similar  error. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  account,  however 
it  was  stated  that  they  possess  a  combination  nf 
qualities,  hitherto  considered  incomfatible.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  the  disposlion  to  feed  ra- 
pidly, in  union  with  dairy  qualifications^  is  here 
mtended. 

It  might  have  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to 
depreciate  other  breeds  of  cattle,  were  an  inquiry 
instituted  how  the  very  general  impression  came 
to  be  entertained  that  animals  disposed  to  fatten 
rapidly  seldom  give  much  milk.  It  is  unquestion* 
ably  true,  that  every  perfection  in  cattle — whether 
it  be  one  of  form,  of  quality  of  flesh,  of  disposi- 
tion to  fatten,  or  to  yield  milk — can  be  promoted 
and  retained  solely  by  the  breeder's  devoted  at- 


tention to  his  particular  object;  and  if  one  object 
be  allowed  a  paramount  importance  in  the  breed- 
er's estimation  and  practice,  other  objects  will  suf- 
fer in  proportion  as  they  are  neglected. 

The  improvement  in  the  carcass  of  the  short- 
horns has  been  so  surprising,  and  so  justly  \'alued, 
that  many  persons  have  allowed  that  completely 
to  occupy  tncir  attention,  and  the  dairy  has  been 
disregarded.  In  such  a  staie  of  things,  every  ad- 
vance towards  one  point  has  been  tantamount  to 
receding  from  another;  because  the  same  pro- 
ceeding which  tends  to  enhance  a  particular  qual- 
ity, win  also  enhance  a  defect,  provided  such  de-* 
feet,  was  of  previous  existence. 

This  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  short 
illustration.  Suppose  half  a  dozen  animals  to  be 
selected  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  a  par- 
ticular quality ;  which  quality  it  is  proposed,  on  a 
certain  established  principle  of  breeding,  to  in- 
crease and  render  almost  permanent  by  their  union. 
Suppose  the  animals  so  selected  to  come  from  the 
hands  of  breeders  who  have  neglected  the  milk- 
ing property;  the  certain  consequence  will  l>e, 
that  the  very  union  which  developes  and  secures 
the  desired  object  will  tend,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, to  increase  the  defect  as  to  milk.  In 
short,  it  will  render  it  habitual  in  the  produce. 
But  this  illustration,  by  a  seledt'oft,  is  supposing 
too  much  for  the  probable  state  of  the  case.  The 
objections  which  exist  among  breeders,  for  va- 
rious and  some  cogent  reasons,  against  crossing 
wiih  the  stocks  ol*  each  other,  unavoidably  lead  to 
the  praclit  e  of  breeding  in-and-in ;  which,  in  case 
of  any  original  deficiency  of  the  milking  properly, 
must  unquestionably  go  on  lo  render  that  deficien- 
cy greater.  It  is  hence  evident  that  bad  milkinj?, 
in  a  breed  of  animals  which  were  ever  distinguish- 
ed as  good  milkers,  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  improvement  in  the  animal  in  other  respects, 
but  a  consequence  of  the  manmr  in  which  such 
improvement  is  pursued.  This  the  writer  consi- 
ders to  be  the  reasoning  properly  applicable  to  ihe 
subject;  which  happily  also  admits  of  a  satisfac- 
tory appeal  to  facts;  and  he  is  strictly  iusfified  in 
asserting  that  improved  short -horns,  inferior  to 
none  for  the  grazier,  may  always  be  selected  and 
bred  with  the  mos't  valuable  dairy  properties.  Per- 
haps a  more  plentiful  and  steady  milker  than  the 
dam  of  Mr.  Berry's  bull,  never  stood  over  a  pail, 
and  few  such  carcasses  of  beef  have  been  exhibi- 
ted as  here,  when  an  accident  rendered  it  requi- 
site to  only  half-feed  her.  The  bull  himself  has 
an  extraortHnary  disposition  to  carry  flesh,  and  his 
calves  are  let  down  in  the  uddere  like  miniature 
cows.  In  fact,  all  the  bull's  family  are  ejrcellent 
for  the  pail,  and  the  quickest  possible  feeders.  The 
writer  has  known  many  instances  of  the  highest 
bred  short-horns  giving  upwards  of  four  gallons 
(wine  measure)  of  milk,  night  and  morning;  and 
it  is  certain  that  attention  only  is  requisite,  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder,  to  perpetuate  this  quality  in 
any  desirable  extent.  While  on  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  excessive  quantities  of 
milk  obtained  from  the  unimproved  short-horns 
are  seldom  or  ever  obtained  from  the  improved ; 
but  a  moderately  good  milker  of  the  latter  kind 
will  be  found  to  yield  as  much  fnUter  in  the  week, 
as  one  of  the  former:  the  milk  beinff  unquestiona- 
bly of  very  superior  qualify;  and  indeed,  it  was 
likely  such  should  be  the  case,  and  that  the  artifi- 
cial change  in  the  animal  economy,  which  leads  to 
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an  excessive  secrelioQ  of  flesh  and  fat,  should  also 
be  productive  of  other  rich  secretions.  Within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  affidavits  were  sworn 
before  a  magistrate  in  America)  that  an  improved 
shoit-horned  cow,  imported  thither,  produced  alter 
tlie  rate  of  20  lb.  of  butter  per  week. 

Wherever  the  improved  short-horns  have  been 
crossed  with  other  eatile,  their  superiority  is  equal- 
ly roanilest,  in  respect  of  dairy  qualifications,  as 
in  every  other.  On  this  subject  the  writer  is  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  addressed  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  conductor  of  the  British  Farmer^s 
Magazine,  which  is  so  pertinent  to  the  present 
subject  that  the  temptation  to  take  an  extract  is 
irresistible.  It  is  as  follows :  **In  the  27th  number 
of  your  valuable  magazine,  when  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  two-years^-old  steer,  you  also  give  an 
extract  from  my  letter  on  the  advantages  ol  cross- 
ing cows  of  different  breeds  with  improved  short- 
horn bulls ;  and  in  conflrmaiion  of  this  opinion, 
(not  hastily  adopted,  but  the  result  of  several 
years  practical  experience,  and  a  close  attention  to 
the  experiments  of  several  friends  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,)  I  send  you  the  portrait  and  a 
short  account  of  a  two-year  old  Durham  and  De- 
von heifer  of  mine,  lately  slaughtered  by  Mr. 
William  Daniel,  of  Abergavenny,  and  accompa- 
ny it  with  a  few  brief  statement?  of  the  advanta- 
l^es  derived  irom  this  system  by  several  of  my 
own  personal  friends. 

<*This  heifer  was  the  second  cross,  and  was  ol 
R  light  gray  color.  She  weighed  35  scores  and 
8  lb.;  rough  fat,  98  lb.;  she  was  allowed  to  be  the 
lattest  and  best  beast  of  her  age,  in  all  points, 
ever  seen  in  Abergavenny.  She  had  a  dead  calf 
about  six  weeks  l^lbre  Christmas;  was  dried  the 
17ih  of  January,  and  killed  the  10th  of  June.  She 
sold  for  £19  38.  Gd 

"Her  live  weight,  on  the  8th  of 

June,  was         -        -        -        1232  lbs. 
Ditto,  on  the  17th  January     -  840 

Increase  in  140  days         -        .         392 

<'  Being  aware  that  strong  prejudice  and  much 
incredulity  existed  on  the  subject  of  crossing,  I 
courted  the  attention  of  all  the  respectable  farmers, 
breeders,  and  feeders  in  this  neighborhood.  Many 
came  to  see  her  when  first  put  up,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards  during  the  five  months  she  was  feeding^ 
and  they  all  concurred  in  saying  she  went  on  faster 
than  any  beast  they  had  ever  seen.  She  never 
had  any  oil-cake. 

"  I  have  seen  many  excellent  beasts  bred  from 
improved  short-horn  bulls  and  lon^-horn  cows: 
indeed  1  never  knew  one  of  these  bulls  put  to  any 
cow,  where  the  produce  was  not  superior  to  the 
dam ;  but  the  cross  which  I  advocate,  and  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted,  is  that  with  the 
Devon  cow.  1  have  uniformly  remarked,  that 
each  succeeding  cross  was  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate improvement  in  size,  quality  of  flesh, 
and  aptitude  to  fatten,  la  ever^  instance  they 
have  shown  themselves  superior  milkers,  and  ^tand 
to  the  pail  till  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  calving; 
and  several  instances  have  come  under  my  own 
knowledge  where  they  have  never  been  dry  since 
they  first  calved ;  ond  so  highly  are  thejr  prized 
as  milkers,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  hired  out 
dairies,  informed  me  thtU  the  dairymen  gave  him  I 


nearly  2i.  per  cow  per  year  more  for  the  half  and 
three-quarter  breds,  than  they  would  give  for  cows 
of  other  breeds. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  had  about  a  dozen  North 
Devon  cows,  small  in  size,  but  nice  in  quality, 
and  from  these  he  commenced,  about  twenty 
years  since,  breeding  with  short-horn  bulls.  He 
has  since  invariably  used  those  bulls.  With  each 
succeeding  cross  the  stock  have  rapidly  improved 
in  every  essential,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  Devona 
which  I  could  preceive  when  I  last  saw  them, 
about  two  years  since,  was  a  peculiar  richness  in 
their  color.  He  breeds  about  thirty  annually,  and 
generally  sells  his  three-years-old,  in  the  autumOf 
at  i:  17  to  £22 ;  and  1  have  known  him  to  sell  in- 
calf  heifers  to  jobbers  in  fairs  as  high  as  30  guineaa 
each.  All  his  stock  are  superior  milkers.  Here 
we  have  twenty  years'  experiment  and  continued 
improvement. 

**  Within  the  last  eight  years  I  have  sent  many 
North  Devon  heilers  to  Ireland,  to  friends  residing 
in  diflerent  counties,  and  some  of  them  occupying 
land  of  verv  inferior  quality.  I  also  sent  over  two 
young  Durham  bulls,  from  the  stock  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Berry,  to  cross  them  with.  They  have  all 
crossed  them  with  short- horn  bulls  at  my  recom- 
mendation, and  the  accounts  they  give  are  most 
satisfactory.  They  say  the  two-years  old  hail- 
breds  are  as  good  as  the  three-years  old  Devon^ 
and  are  all  good  milkers.  One  of  these  bulls,  by 
Mr.  Berry's  Mynheer,  has  been  four  times  exhi- 
bited in  three  difl'erent  counties,  and  has  each 
time  taken  the  first  prize.  He  was  last  year  sold  for 
60  guineas,  and  is  now  serving  cows  at  j&  1  each. 

C.  H.  BOLTOtf. 

"  Brynderry,  near  Abergavenny?^ 

An  opinion  generally  prevails  that  the  short- 
horns are  unfitted  for  work ;  and  in  some  respects 
it  is  admitted  they  are  so ;  but  the  correct  reason 
has  not  been  assigned,  and  the  question  may  fairly 
come  briefly  under  notice.  That  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  work,  the  writer  knows,  from  one  in 
particular  among  many  instances.  He  has  now  a 
team  of  two-years  old  steers,  working  constantly 
nine  hours  a  day ;  a  system  he  would  by  no  means 
recommend,  and  forced  on  him  by  circumstancea 
connected  with  entrance  on  a  new  farm,  at  present 
ill  adapted  to  grazmg  cattle.  They  work  admi- 
rably ;  but  surely  cattle  which,  as  the  preceding 
account  proves,  will  go  as  profitably  to  the  butcher 
at  two  years  old  as  any  other  breed  at  three,  and 
as  many  even  at  four,  ought  never,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  be  placed  in  the  yoke.  No  beast  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  breeding,  ought  to  be 
put  upon  a  system  which  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  compensation  by  work  for  tha 
loss  attending  a  tardy  maturity.  But  where  it  may 
be  convenient,  the  short-horns,  particulariy  tha 
bulls,  work  admirably,  as  their  great  docility  pro« 
mises ;  and  there  are  many  operations  goinff  on  in 
every  farm  which  a  bull  would  be  judiciously  em-p 
ployed  in  performing.  And  as  the  bulls  of  this 
breed  are  apt  to  become  useless,  from  acquiring 
too  much  flesh  in  a  state  of  confinement,  mode- 
rate work  mighty  in  most  case,  prove  beneficial  for 
such  as  are  intended  for  use  at  home. 

With  deference,  however,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
breeders  of  short-horns  that  they  should  avoid 
breeding  from  too  close  affinities,  and  while  they 
steer  clear  of  coRrsenefis,  should  require  a  suffiU 
ciency  of  masculine  character   in  their   males. 
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Lord  Althorp  first  adopted  the  short-homs  in  1818, 
when  he  purchased  the  bull  Regent  at  Mr.  R. 
Colling^s  sale,  with  several  of  that  gentleman's 
eows;  and  since  that  time  his  lordship  has  been 
unremitting:  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  bull  Firby  is  good  in  almost  every  point.  His 
flanks,  loins,  hips,  and  bosom  are  excellent.  Hie 
only  failing  is  in  the  crop ;  yet  we  are  told  by  \\\» 
lordship's  very  intelligent  steward,  (Mr.  Hall,) 
and  we  had  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vation, when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over 
the  Wiseton  herd,  that  aller  using  him  six  years, 
very  lisw  of  his  stock  have  inherited  this  imperfec- 
tion. Lord  Allhorp's  bull  Firby  evinces  this  re- 
quisite in  a  proper  degree.  He  has  also — but,  in- 
deed, it  is  only  part  of  the  other,  for  without  it 
good  masculine  character  cannot  exist — an  excel- 
lent loin.  This  is  a  point  in  which  many  short- 
horns are  rather  defective,  and  it  is  one  oi  infinite 
importance.  Add  to  this,  that  ili  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  length  of  the  carcass  were  abated,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  legs,  a  hardier  animal,  with  equal 
size  and  on  a  more  profitable  scale,  would  be  pro- 
duced. The  faciliiiea  for  making  this  improve- 
ment are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  phort-horns 
being  now  more  generally  difl'used.  That  wider 
difiusion  also  muliTpIies  the  means  of  selecting  for 
milk ;  a  nualiiy  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of: 
ibr  it  is  the  combination  of  perfections  which  has 
conferred,  and  will  perpetuate,  the  superiority  of 
this  breed  of  cattle. 

The  colors  of  the  improved  short-horns  are  red 
or  white,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  combining  in 
endless  variety,  and  producing,  very  frequently, 
roost  brilliant  efl'ect.  The  while,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, they  obtained  from  an  eariy  cross  with  the 
wild  breed ;  and  whenever  this  color  shows  itself, 
it  is  accompanied,  moro  or  less,  with  a  red  tinge 
on  the  extremity  of  the  ear :  a  distinctive  character, 
also,  of  the  wild  cattle.  No  pure  improved  short- 
horns are  Ibund  ofany  colors  but  those  above  named. 
There  is  a  large  coarse  short-horn,  prevailing  par- 
ticularly in  Lincolnshire,  denominated  in  the  quo- 
tations of  the  Smithfield  markets  "Linoolns,"  and 
generally  sold  at  prices  below  those  of  any  other 
cattle.  These  are  frequently  black,  black  and  white, 
blue  and  dun;  but  they  have  no  further  affinity 
with  the  improved  abort-horns  than  as  the  latter 
have  been  reterred  to  for  their  improvement,  which 
has  been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  degree. 
A  similar  description  of  large,  coarse  short-horns, 
of  these  objectionable  colors — for  they  generally 
accompany  a  bad  quality  of  flesh — prevails  in 
some  of  the  midland  counties.  They  are  great 
consumers  of  (bod,  gutty,  and  particularly  low 
and  bad  in  the  loins,  with  excessively  heavy  shoul- 
der-blades* The  owners  of  this  stock,  however, 
are  crossing  with  the  improved  breed;  hut  the 
dairy- farmers  of  Gloucestershire  are  so  much  alive 
to  the  superiority  of  the  short-horns,  that  they  lay 
hold  with  avidity  of  any  thing  which  approaches 
them  in  color,  or  is  called  by  the  name.  Indeed, 
should  this  breed  continue  to  obtain  the  requisite 
attention,  to  maintain  in  its  present  excellence,  it  is 
not  loo  much  to  suppose  that  it  will,  before  long, 
alter  the  character  of  the  cattle  in  roost  of  the 
great  breeding  districts.  It  would  have  been  thought 
incredible  some  years  ago,  but  is  nevertheless  the 
fact,  that  they  are  treading  closely  on  the  strong- 
holds even  of  the  Herefbrds ;  and  an  observing 
tjAvell^r,  who  seeq  their  colors  staring  to  viaw  io 


very  unwonted  situations,  must  proDoance  them 
universal  intruders. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Berry,  whose  admirable  accounf 
of  the  improved  short- horn  cattle,  our  readers  wilt 
duly  estimate.  There  is  no  point  which  lie  ha* 
more  triumphantly  illustrated  than  the  value  of 
of  this  breed,  as  containing  a  combrnaiion  of  per- 
fections. It  was  a  point  which  was  in  a  manner 
lost  sight  of  by  the  eariy  improvers.  They  de- 
veloped the  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  eariy  ma- 
turity of  the  short -horns,  but  thsy  neglected,  and 
were  beginning  to  lose,  their  milking  properties. 
This  is  also  the  grand  error  of  many  modem 
breeders ;  and  hence  arose  the  general  impression, 
and  founded  on  careful  observation,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  grazing  properties  of  the  beast  were 
increased,  its  value  for  the  dairy  was  proportiooa- 
bly  diminished. 

Tlie  Yorkshire  cow,  which  now  almost  exclo- 
sively  occupies  the  London  dairies,  is  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  the 
two  qualities  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  but  not  at 
the  same  time: — they  succeed  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  periods  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
dairyman  that  they  should.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  Yorkshire  cow  was,  compared  with  other 
breeds,  as  great  a  favorite  rn  the  London  mar- 
ket as  at  present.  She  yielded  more  milk,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  than 
could  he  obtained  from  any  other  breed ;  but  wheo 
the  dairymen  had  had  her  four  years,  she  began 
lo  fall  off,  and  he  dried  her,  and  sold  her.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  get  much  flesh  upon  her  bones ;  and 
when  he  calculated  the  expense  of  bringing  bcr 
mto  condition,  he  found  that  his  cheapest  way 
was  to  sell  her  for  what  she  would  fetch,  and  that 
seldom  exceeded  5L 

By  degrees,  however,  some  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent breeders  for  this  market  began  to  find  that, 
by  cautiously  adopted  Mr.  fierry's  principle  of  se- 
lection— by  finding  out  an  improved  short-hom 
bull,  whose  progeny  were  generally  milkersy  and 
crossing  some  of  the  old  Yorkshires  with  him,  and 
then  going  back  to  the  pure  blood — but  still  regar- 
ding the  milking  properties  of  the  dam — and  the 
usual  tendency  to  possess  these  qualities  in  the  off- 
spring of  the  sire — they  eould  at  length  obtain  a 
breed  that  had  lost  little  of  the  grazing  properties 
of  the  new  breed,  and  retained,  almost  undimin- 
ished, the  excellence  of  the  old  breed  for  the  pail. 
Thence  it  has  happened  that  many  of  the  cows  in 
the  London  dairies  are  as  fine  specimens  of  the 
improved  short- horn  as  can  possibly  be  produced. 
They  do  not,  perhaps,  yield  quite  so  much  roiJk  as 
the  old  ones,  but  what  they  do  yield  is  of  better 
quality  ;  and  whether  the  dairyman  keeps  them  a 
twelve- n>onth,  or  a  little  lon^rer — and  this  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  the  habit  of  these  people — or 
whether  he  milks  them  lor  three  or  four  years,  as 
soon  as  he  dries  them,  they  fatten  as  rapidly  as 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  improved  breed.  Mr. 
Parkinson  gives  an  account  of  one  which,  afler 
being  roilked  on  the  5th  of  April,  was  sent  to  grass 
with  others,  and  sold  on  the  5th  of  July,  afler 
ninety-one  days  grazing,  having  made  in  that 
time  nearly  two  shilling  a  day. 

The  Yorkshire  cow  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  one  of 
these  cows — the  character  of  the  Hotdemees  and 
the  Durham  beautiftilly  mingling.  A  milch  cow, 
good  for  the  pail  as  long  as  she  is  wanted,  and 
then  quickly  got  into  marEetable  condition,  should 
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have  a  long  and  rather  Email  head  ;  a  lar^e- 
headed  cow  wiill  seldom  fallen  or  yield  much 
milk.  The  eye  should  be  bright,  yet  with  a  pecu- 
liar placidoess  and  quietness  of  expression ;  the 
chaps  thin,  and  the  horns;  small.  The  neck 
should  not  be  so  thin  as  that  which  common  opi- 
nion has  given  to  the  milch  cow.  It  may  he  thin 
towards  the  head  ;  but  it  must  soon  beg^in  to 
thickeni  and  especially  when  it  approaches  the 
shoulder.  The  dewlaps  should  be  small;  the 
breasti  if  not  so  wide  as  in  some  that  have  an  un- 
usual disposition  to  fatten,  yet  very  far  from  bein^ 
narrow,  and  it  should  project  before  the  legs  ;  the 
chine,  to  a  certain  degree  fleshy,  and  even  incli- 
ning to  fulness;  the  girth  behind  ihe  shoulder 
should  be  deeper  than  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
ehort-hom  ;  the  rib^  should  spread  out  wide,  so  as 
to  give  as  globular  a  form  as  possible  to  the  car- 
cass, and  each  should  project  larther  than  the  pre- 
ceding one  to  the  verv  loins,  giving,  if  ader  all  the 
milch  cow  must  be  a  Tittle  wider  below  than  above, 
yet  as  much  breadth  as  can  possibly  be  aflbrded  to 
the  more  valuable  parts.  She  should  be  well 
formed  across  the  hips  and  on  the  rump,  and  with 
greater  length  there  than  the  milker  generally 
possesses ;  or  if  a  little  too  short,  not  heavy.  If 
she  stands  a  little  long  on  the  legs,  it  must  not  be 
too  Jong.  The  thighs  somewhat  thin,  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  crookedness,  or  being  sickle- 
hammed  behind  :  the  tail  thick  at  the  upper  part, 
but  tapering  below ;  and  she  should  have  a  mel- 
low hide,  and  little  coarse  hair.  Common  con- 
sent has  given  to  her  large  milk-veins;  and  al- 
though the  sub-cutaneous  or  milk- vein  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  udder,  but  conveys  4 he  blood  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest  and  sides  to  the  inguinal 
vein,  yer  a  large  milk-vein  certainly  indicates  a 
strongly  developed  vascular  system — one  favor- 
able to  secretion  generally,  and  to  that  of  milk 
among  the  rest. 

The  last  essential  in  a  milch  cow  that  we  shall 
mention  is  the  udder,  rather  inclining  to  be  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  not  too 
large.  It  must  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
the  proper  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  too  bulky,  lest 
it  should  thicken  and  become  loaded  with  fat. 
The  skin  of  the  udder  should  be  thin,  and  free 
from  lumps  in  every  part  of  it.  The  teats  should 
lie  of  moderate  size ;  at  equal  distance  from  each 
other  every  way ;  and  of  equal  size  from  the  udder 
to  nearly  the  end,  where  they  should  run  to  a  kind  of 
point.  When  they  are  too  large  near  the  udder, 
they  permit  the  milk  to  flow  down  too  freely  from 
the  bag,  and  lodge  in  them  ;  and  when  they  are 
too  broad  at  the  extremity,theoriflee  isoflen  so  large 
that  the  cow  cannot  retain  her  milk  after  the  bag 
begins  to  be  full  and  heavy.  The  udder  should 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  before  and  behind,  or,  if 
there  is  any  difference,  it  should  be  broader  and 
fuller  before  than  behind. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  some  of  these 
cows  is  very  great.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
lor  them,  in  the  hegrinnlng  of  the  summer,  to  yield 
80  quarts  a  day  ;  there  are  rare  instances  of  their 
having  given  S6  quarts ;  but  the  average  measure 
raay  be  estimated  at  22  or  24  quarts.  It  is  said 
that  this  milk  does  not  yield  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  butter ;  and  that  although  these  cows  may 
be  valuable  where  the  sale  of  milk  is  the  prime 
object,  they  will  not  answer  for  the  dairy. 

That  their  milk  does  not  contain  the  same  pro- 


portionate quantity  of  butter  as  that  from  the  long- 
horns,  the  Scotch  cattle,  or  the  Devons,  is  proba- 
bly true ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
diti'erence  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  m 
more  than  compensated  by  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  milk.  At  the  first  introduction  of  the  impro- 
ved breed,  the  prejudice  against  them  on  ihia 
account  was  very  great,  and  certain  experiment 
were  made,  by  the  result  of  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  the  milk  of  the  Kyloe  cow  yielded 
double  the  <|uantity  of  tiutler  that  could  be  produ- 
ced from  that  of  the  improved  short-horn.  Two 
ounces  were  obtained  from  the  milk  of  the  Kyloe, 
and  one  from  that  of  the  short-horn. 

This  aroused  the  advocates  of  the  new  breed, 
and  they  instituted  their  experiments,  the  result 
of  which  was  much  less  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
short-horns.  Mr.  Baiiiy  gives  an  account  of  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Walton,  of  Middleton. 
He  took  from  his  dairy  six  cows  promiscuouslyi 
and  obtained  the  following  quantity  ofbutter  from 
a  quart  of  the  milk  of  each  of  them. 

oz,  dwts. 
No.  1      -    -    -    3      6 

2  -     -    -     1      6 

3  -     -    -     1     12 

4  -  -  -  1  10 
6  -  -  -  1  14 
6      -    -    -     1      6 


10  8,  which  divi- 
ded by  6,  leaves  nearly  1  oz.  14|  dwts.,  or  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  'weight  of  butler  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk.  Then,  the  increased  qoan- 
tity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  short-horn  gave  her 
decidedly  the  preference,  so  far  as  the  simple  pro- 
duce was  concerned. 

This  experiment  brought  to  light  another  good 
quality  in  the  improved  short- horn,  which,  if  not 
altogether  unsus|)ected,  was  not  sufficiently  acted 
upon — that  she  improved  as  a  dairy  cow  as  she 
got  older.  The  cow,  a  quart  of  whose  milk 
produced  more  than  3  oz.  of  butler,  was  six  years 
old ;  the  other  five  were  only  two  years  old ;  at  all 
events,  the  experiment  proved  that  her  milk  was 
richer  at  six  years  old,  than  it  had  been  at  two. 
This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  investigatioD. 

Another  circumstance  is  somewhat  connected 
with  such  an  inquiry.  The  Kyloe  and  the  lonj^- 
horn  cattle  seem  to  care  little  about  chan^  of  sit- 
uation and  pasture;  but  the  short-horn  is  not  so 
easily  reconciled  to  a  change ;  and  her  milk  is  not 
at  first  either  so  abundant  or  so  good  as  it  aAer- 
wards  becomes. 

A  prejudice  likewise  existed,  and  perhaps  does 
yet  in  the  minds  of  some  dairymen,  against  the 
large  improved  short-horns.  The  breed  gen- 
erally are  great  consumers  ;  and  it  was  also  sup- 
posed that,  in  proportion  to  the  condition  of  the 
cow,  she  was  likely  to  run  to  flesh  instead  of  yiel- 
ding milk,  and  therefore  a  rather  small  cOw  was 
selccied,  and  one  that  did  not  carry  about  her 
many  proofs  of  point. 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed  by  different  breeds  of  cattle,  can* 
not  be  doubted ;  and  that  the  short-horns  occupy 
the  highest  rank  among  the  consumers  of  food  is 
evident  enough  ;  but  we  never  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  difl'erence  of  size  in  the  same  breed  made 
any  material  difierence  in  the  appetite,  or  the  food 
consumed.     When  they  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
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8(all  or  the  cow-house,  and  experience  has  taught 
UB  the  proper  average  quantity  of  food,  the  iiitle 
one  eats  her  share,  and  the  larger  one  seldom  eats 
more,  even  when  it  is  put  before  her.  There  are 
occRftional  differences  in  the  consumption  of  food 
by  different  animals,  but  these  arise  far  ollener 
from  constitution,  or  from  some  unknown  cause, 
than  from  difference  of  size.  Experience  does, 
however,  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  the  larger  cattle,  the  breed  and  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  yield  the  greatest  quantity 
of  milk. 

Experience  has  also  proved  another  thing — that 
the  good  grazing  points  of  a  cow,  and  even  her 
hein^  in  fair  store  condition,  do  not  necessarily 
interlere  with  her  milking  qualities.  They  prove 
that  she  has  the  disposition  to  fatten  about  her, 
but  which  will  not  be  called  into  injurious  exercise 
until,  in  the  natural  process  of  time,  or  designedly 
by  us,  she  is  dried.  She  will  yield  nearly  as  much 
milk  as  her  unthrifty  neighbor,  and  milk  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  and  at  four,  five,  or  six  years  old, 
might  be  pitted  against  any  Kyloe,  while, we  have 
the  pledge  that  it  will  cost  us  little  to  prepare  her 
for  the  butcher,  when  we  have  done  with  her  as  a 
milker.  It  is  on  this  principlethatmany  of  the  Lon- 
don dairymen  now  act,  when  they  change  their 
cows  so  'frequently  as  they  do  ;  but  whether  this, 
even  allowing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  beasts 
fatten,  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  mode  of 
management,  will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Walion^s  experiment,  the 
following  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
of  Sandysike,  near  Brampton,  on  the  quantity  of 
butter  yielded  by  one  of  his  improved  short-horns. 
The  milk  was  kept  and  churned  separately  from 
that  of  the  other  stock,  and  the  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  obtained 
in  each  week  :  7, 10,  10,  12,  17,  13,  13,  13,  15, 16, 
15,  12,  13,  18, 13,  14, 14, 13, 12, 12, 13, 11, 12, 10, 
10.  8,  10,  9,  10,  7,  7, 7. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  churned 
873  pounds  of  butter  in  the  space  of  32  weeks. 
The  oow  gave  28  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  about 
Midsummer,  and  would  average  nearly  2i0  quarts 
per  day  for  20  weeks.  She  gave  more  milk  when 
she  was  depadtured  in  the  summer  than  when  she 
was  soiled  m  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
hot  weather.  She  was  lame  during  six  weeks, 
from  "foul  in  the  feet,"  which  lessened  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  during  that  time ;  and  the  experiment 
was  discontinued,  because  there  was  nota  su£5cient 
supply  of  turnips,  and  the  milk  of  the  whole  of  the 
herd  was  rapidly  diminishing.  For  the  first  fort- 
night after  calving,  she  was  allowed  a  little  broken 
corn  ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  commencement 
of  the  turnip-oeason,  she  lived  entirely  on  grass, 
with  some  cut  clover,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
shelter  her  from  the  iziclement  heat.  The  pasture 
was  by  no  means  of  a  superior  quality. 

Afler  such  a  record— and  it  is  far  from  being  a 
eingularone, — *'therecan  be  no  doubt,"  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  reporter,  "of  the  possibility  of 
raising  a  breed  of  milking  short-horns,  which  will 
surpass  every  variety  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom." 
We  may,  perhaps,  safely  add,  that  we  have  that 
breed,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  lit'le  care  io  the 
selection,  and  in  croseiog,  to  perpetuate  it. 


MKASURBMJBITT  OF  CORV-CRIBS  Airi>  GRAHA' 
RIBS.   CLIMATE  OF  ITALY,  AND  OF  THB  TAL- 
LBY    AND   PIEDMONT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Regis  ^r. 

Rockbridge  Co.,  June  9ih,  1839. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Farmers'  Aegister, 
you  published  a  communication  from  one  of  your 
correspondents,  containing  an  easy  and  convenient 
method  of  calculating  the  contents  of  a  coro-crib, 
&c.,  in  barrels.  The  method  there  given,  will,  do 
doubt  be  found  very  useful  to  all  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  count  iheir  corn,bv  the  barrel;  but  we, 
who  live  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  accustomed 
to  estimate  our  corn,  as  well  as  our  wheat,  by  the 
bushel.  A  rule,  then,  of  convenient  and  ready 
application,  fur  calculating  the  number  of  bushels 
contained  in  a  corn-crib  will  suit  us  better  than 
the  one  you  have  given.  I  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  rule  more  than  thirty  ^ears.  It  is, 
however,  not  one  of  m^  own  invention.  I  found 
it  in  some  work  on  agriculture,  I  think,  'Bord/ey's 
Husbandry.'  It  is  very  similar  to  the  rule  I  have 
alluded  to  for  calculaUng  by  the  barrel.  They 
are  both  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principles, 
I  think. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  content  of  a  crib,  gra- 
nary, &c.  in  bushels,  is  the  following. 

Find  the  content  of  the  crib  or  granary  in  cu- 
bic feet;  then  multiply  the  cubic  ieet  by  8,  and 
from  the  product  cut  o£f  one  figure  to  the  right 
hand;  the  remainder  is  the  content  in  bushels. 

Example.  Suppose  a  corn-crib  to  be  20  fee 
long,  8  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high;  by  rouUiplyin{. 
these  numbers  together  we  shalT  have  the  contents 
in  cubic  feet,  viz.  1440;  this  number  multiplied  by 
8  wilt  give  11520.  Cut  off  the  nought  oa  (he 
right  hand,  and  the  content  in  bushels  will  be 
]  152.  If  the  crib  be  filled  with  corn  in  the  ear, 
take  one-half  of  the  content  in  bushels,  and  the 
content  in  shelled  corn  will  be  576. 

This  rule  is  not  precisely  accurate.  It  is  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  a  bushel  contains  a 
cubic  foot  and  a  quarter;  but  our  stalutary  bushel  is 
somewhat  less  than  a  cubic  foot  and  a  quarter. 
When  Mr.  JefTeraon  was  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  Stales,  he  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
weights  and  measures,  in  which  he  recommended 
to  congrefis  that  a  cubic  foot  and  a  quarter  should 
be  adopted  as  the  content  of  the  bushel  for  the 
United  States.  No  law  was  ever  passed  by  con- 
gress on  the  subject,  but  if  Mr.  Jenerson's  recom- 
mendation had  been  adopted,  the  rule  1  have 
mentioned  would  be  precisely  accurate.  It  ap- 
proaches accuracy,  however,  so  nearly  as  to  an- 
swer all  common  purposes.  The  cubic  foot  and  a 
quarter  contains  2160  cubic  inches;  the  statutar^ 
bushel  2150|^  cubic  inches,  which  is  9 A  cubic 
inches  less  than  Jefferson's  bushel;  but  9Jg  cubic 
inches  is  but  little  more  than  a  gill,  and  would 
make  a  difference  of  about  a  bushel  in  two  hun- 
dred. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  measures,  I  woald 
remark  that,  until  lately,  I  had  never  seen  an 
arithmetic  in  common  use,  which  contained  a 
complete  table  of  dry  measure.  They  tell  us  how 
many  gallons  make  a  peck,  and  how  many  pecks 
make  a  bushel;  but  they  do  cot  tell  us  how  many 
cubic  inches  are  in  a  gallon.  If  we  take  the  cu- 
bic inches  in  a  wine  gallon  as  our  standard,  our 
bushel  will  be  too  small;  if  we  take  those  in  a 
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beer  gallon,  our  bushel  will  be  too  larce.  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  the  profeasorof  raathematice  ai  West  Point, 
published  an  arithmetic  a  lew  years  ago,  intend- 
ed (or  common  schools,  which  contains  a  very 
complete  table;  but  the  work  I  believe  has  not  yet 
come  into  common  use,  although  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  those  genentlly  used. 

The  extract  from  Arthur  Young's  *No(es  on  the 
Agriculture  of'Lombardy,'  published  in  the  number 
of  the  Kegisier  for  last  April,  page  196  under  the 
word  '^Omission,"  surprised  me  exceedingly.  I 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  especially  of  the  northern  and  middle 
parts,  as  amongst  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world; 
but  Mr.  Young  informs  us  that  "the  great  com- 
plaint in  Piedmont  is  the  excessive  heat  in  sum- 
mer; equal,  he  was  assured,  to  almost  any  that  is 
felt  on  the  globe,  and  of  a  sufiocating  quality; 
while  the  frosts  in  winter  are  as  severe,  in  the  con- 
trary extreme."'  While  I  considered  the  climate 
of  Italy,  in  general,  so  pleasant,  I  thought  that  of 
Florence  peculiarly  so.  With  the  idea  of  Flo- 
rence, I  always  associate  the  ideas  of  clear  sun- 
ehine,  of  flowers,  and  of  Milton's  Valombrosa; 
but  it  seems  it  was  nil  an  illusion ;  for  Mr.  Young 
says— '4  was  at  Florence  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  the  ice  was  four  inches  thick." 
He  tells  us  also  that  "one-fifth  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  calculated  to  be  destroyed 
by  hail  and  oiher  accidents."  And  again  he  says, 
''m  the  management  of  the  vines  in  the  Parma- 
ean,  there  is  a  practice  which  shows  the  constant 
dread  of  severe  frosts.  All  the  vines  are  now  (in 
November)  turned  down,  and  the  end  shoots  bu- 
ried in  the  earth  to  preserve  them" — although 
this  operation  imures  them.  Ice  four  inches  thick 
on  the  first  of  November,  and  vines  buried  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  winter  frosts,  indicate  a  severi- 
ty of  winter  cold,  very  near  to  that  of  Montreal 
end  Quebec  in  Canada. 

I  have  long  considered  our  great  limestone  val- 
ley, and  the  rauj^  of  counties  in  Virginia  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  naturally  the 
inost  desirable  country  in  the  United  States.  My 
principle  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  was  too  cold  in 
winter,  and  too  warm  in  summer.  But  as  in  these 
respects  it  seems  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  far 
famed  Italy,  the  objection  must  be  given  up. 

While  I  think  so  highly  of  the  **valley"  and 
the  Piedment  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridce,  1 
would  not  disparage  the  tide- water  region  of  Vir- 
ginia. When  you  drain  your  marshes  and  mill- 
ponds,  and  your  fields,  and  prosecute  an  economi- 
cal and  careful  system  of  cultivation,  your  country 
will  become  as  productive  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
Netherlands  of  Europe.  But  I,  who  from  my  in- 
fancy, have  been  accustomed  to  hills  and  moun- 
tains, could  not  live  comfortably  in  a  plain  coun- 
try, out  of  sight  of  clear  puriing  streamsi  verdant 
fields,  and  picturesque  scenery. 

One  other  thing  in  your  quotations  respecting 
northern  Italy,  has  surprised  me.  From  Arthur 
Young's  description  of  northern  Italy,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  culti- 
vated countries  in  the  worid;  bat  from  Professor 
Symonds,  account  published  in  your  last  May 
number,  it  seems  that  it  is  torn  to  fragments  by 
mountain  torrents.  The  devastation  he  describes 
IS  terrible.  I  have  no  data  by  which  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  year  when  Arthur  Young  made 
his  tour  in  Italy;  but  I  cannot  foe  far  wrong  in  sup- 


posing it  to  have  been  about  45  years  ago.  Nei- 
ther do  I  know  when  Professor  Symonds  made  bis 
tour;  but  say  5  years  ago,  it  would  then  seem  that 
great  change  in  the  country  (if  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  change,)  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
short  space  of  about  40  years.  This  does  not  ar- 
gue much  in  favor  of  modem  improvement,  at 
least  in  that  country. 

From  the  garrulous  strain  of  part  of  this  com- 
munication, you  will  readily  believe  that  the  wri- 
ter chose  a  proper  signature,  when  he  adopted 
that  of  Sbbtbx. 

P.  S.  Our  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  in  that  part  of 
the  valley  in  which  1  live,  promise  a  most  abun- 
dant crop.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  I  have 
understood  they  are  not  so  ^ood.  Much  rain, 
however,  would  spoil  our  fair  prospects.  The 
timothy  in  our  meadows,  this  season,  has  almost 
all  turned  to  cheat;  but  as  you  will,  probably,  not 
like  this  phraseology,  it  being  contrary  to  your 
theory,  I  will  say  tnat  our  meadows,  which  for- 
merly produced  timothy,  this  season  produce  cheat. 
This  will  be  a  serious  draw-back  on  our  farmers, 
as  cheat  is  a  very  worthless  crop.  Clover  is  very 
scarce,  so  that  our  horses  must  depend,  the  ensu- 
ing year,  chiefly  on  grain  feeding.  S. 

[The  article  by  Professor  Symonds  is  much  ol- 
der than  our  correspondent  supposed.  It  was  first 
published  in  17B4.  Young's  tour  in  Lombardy 
was  made  in  1789. — £d.  Far.  Reg.] 


COVNTBR  BSTIMATBB,  AND  OBJBCTIONS  TO 
THB  ALLEGED  PROFITS  OF  MULBERRY 
CULTURE.  NEW  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  TRO- 
PICAL PLANT,  SCHEME  AKD  OPERATIONS. 

TVonslatiofis  of  extracts  from  two  Utttn  written 
in  Spaniah  oy  myself  to  Sr,  Don  M^  Margalli, 
ex-governor  of  ihiascOf  and  dated  at  the  Cdn- 
sulate  A,  Campeachy,  9rd  and  6th  iiarchf  1836. 

**{  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  morus  multicaulis 
by  adding  some  data  derived  from  many  experi- 
ments. 1.  The  quantity  of  leaves  which  may  t>e 
produced  by  one  mecate*  of  mulberry  trees  can  be 
estimated  at  an  average  weight  of  ten  quintals.! 
Some  cultivators  say  8,  others  9,  others  18  quin- 
tals ;  and  some  even  estimate  the  produce  as  high 
as  from  13^  to  27  quintals  the  mecate:  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  they  speak  of  periods  differing 
from  the  5th  to  the  20ih  year  of  the  plantation.  1 
have  extracted  these  proportions  from  the  mea- 
sures of  French  hectares  and  Fnglish  acres ;  and 
hence  I  have  arrived  at  the  resulting  inference, 
that  without  exaggeration  one  may  extract  from 
tress  in  the  third  year  at  the  rate  of  10  quintals  of 
leaves  from  each  mecate  in  each  crop,  t.  e.  20 
quintnid  of  leaves  from  one  mecate  in  one  year. 
2.  The  quantity  of  cocoons  that  may  be  obtained 
froni  one  quintal  of  leaves,  I  place  at  the  medium 
of  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  cocoons.  Some  per- 
sons have  obtained  5  to  5}  and  5}  pounds,  and 
others  7^  to  7^  lbs.  cocoons  to  each  quintal  of 

*  One  mecate  eqaal  one-tenth  oi  an  acre, 
t  One  quintal  equal  100  pounds. 
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leaves ;  but  as  thefimaller  quantiiies  were  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  I  believe 
the  proportion  of  6^  pounds  of  cocoons  lo  one 
quintal  of  leaves  to  do  very  moderate.  3.  The 
quantity  of  leaves  consumed  by  one  ounce  of  eggs 
may  average  twenty  quintals.  The  cultivators 
vary  much  in  their  estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
leaves  consumed  by  the  worms  which  are  born 
from  one  ounce  of  eggs,  the  number  of  which  ex- 
ceeds 50,000  worms ;  but  we  should  consider  that 
thQ.mo8l  experiments  were  made  with  the  leaves 
of  the  white  mulberry.  The  following  numbers 
indicate  the  diflerent  results :  10^  qqis.,  11  qqis. 
88  lbs  ;  13  qqIs.  20  lbs.,  16  qqIs.,  19  qqIs.,  20  qqis., 
and  even  25  quintals  of  leaves,  for  one  ounce  of 
eggs.  In  view  of  these  experiments  I  believe 
myself  sufficiently  liberal  in  conceding  20  qqlsv  ot] 
leaves  for  one  ounce  of  eggs.  4.  The  quantity  of 
cocoons  produced  by  one  ounce  of  eggs  must  con- 
«equent]y  very  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
leaves  consumed,  and  according  to  my  estimate 
of  6^  lb.  for  1  qql.X  20=130  pounds  of  cocoons 
from  1  oz.  of  eggs.  The  results  of  experiments 
have  varied  from  50  to  60,  70,  92},  97},  116..  121, 
123|,  140,  and  even  165  pounds  cocoons  to  1  oz. 
eggs.  5.  The  medium  quantity  of  net  silk  from 
1  ib.  of  cocoons  may  be  estimated  at  one- tenth,  or 
1  lb.  silk  to  10  lb.  cocoons. 

Recapitulation, 

1st  fact.  1  mecate  of  mulberries  yields  10  qqIs. 
leaves  each  crop,  or  20  quintals  on  the  two  crops 
Ibr  one  year. 

2nd.  1  quintal  of  leaves  gives  6^  pounds  of  jco- 
coons,  which  equals  130  lb.  for  two  crops  from  one 
mecate  one  year. 

3.  1  ounce  of  eggs  consumes  20  qqls.  of  leaves, 
or  produce  of  one  mecate  for  one  year,  equal  half 
«unce  eggs  ibr  one  crop  of  10  quintals. 

4.  1  ounce  of  eggs  wilt  yield  130  pounds  of  co- 
coons from  one  mecate,  as  noted  in  fact  2nd. 

5.  1  pound  of  cocoons  yields  one-tenth  silk ; 
f.  e.  13  lb.  silk  from  one  mecate  in  two  crops  in 
one  year. 

And  hence  5  mecates=:100  quintals  Ieave6= 
650  lb.  cocoonB=:65  Ib.  net  silk,  at  $5=325  dol- 
lars, one  year.  Giving  to  the  cultivator  75  dollars 
ibr  the  leaves,  calculated  at  4  francs  the  quintal ; 
to  the  raiser  107  dollars  6^  shillings  net  for  the  co- 
coons, or  8182  6^  gross,  at  1^  francs  the  pound ; 
to  the  reeler  1^  dollars  1^  shillings  net  for  the 
silks,  or  8325. 

Hence — one  mecate  yields  to  the  cultiva- 
tor in  l^ves,  in  two  crops,  valued  at  75 

cts.  the  100  lb. 81^  00 

To  the  rearer  of  130  lb.  cocoons  from 

those  2000  lb.  leaves,  gross  836  56^ 

cents,  at  28^  cts.,  or  net     -        -        -    21  56\ 

To  the  reeler  of  13  lb.  of  silk  from  those 

130  lb.  cocoons,  gross  65  dollars,  at  8^ 

or  net 28  43f 

But  admitting  that  from  each  quintal  of  leaves 
there  should  be  obtained  solely  the  minimum  of  5 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  that  ooth  the  leaves  and 
the  cocoons  should  be  sold  in  Yucatan  at  33ii  per 
cent,  less  than  their  price  in  France,  or  what  is  the 
luime  that  the  French  should  sell  their  leaves  and 
cocoons  at  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  people  of 
Yucatan ;  nevertheless,  the  business  will  still  be 
more  profitable  thnn  anv  other  cultivation  in  this 
peniosula.    At  50  cts.  the  100  lb.  leaven,  and  at 


18}  CIS.  for  1  lb.  cocoons,  one  mecate  yields  10 
dollars  a  year  to  the  cultivator  of  the  leaiv€S  j  and 
824  37^  gross,  or  814  37^  net  to  the  rearer  of  the 
cocoons ;  and  at  83  33^  cts.  for  1  lb.  silk,  it  yields 
843  83}  gross,  or  818  96  net  to  the  reeler. 
That  is,  810  leaves+14  37}  net  cocoonfi-hlS  96 
net  silk=843  33}  cents. 

HbNRY  PERRIIf  E." 


mte  by  H,  P.  at  Indian  Key,  25th  jfpril,  1839. 

The  last  estimates  proportioned  to  an  English 
acre  will  be  ten  times  the  number  and  value. 
That  is,  one  acre  should  yield  in  two  crops  20,000 
pounds  of  leaves,  at  half  a  cent  a  pound=:9100; 
of  cocoons  1300  pounds  at  ISf  cents  a  pounds 
8213  75  cts.  gross,  or  8143  75  els.  nei ;  of  sUk 
130  pounds,  at  83  33}=8433  33}  cts.  gross,  or 
8189  60  cts.  net. 

For  one  crop,  leaves  from  one  acre,  gross  8^  S 
cocoons  8121  87}  -,  silk  8216  66. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Parmen'  Register. 

Indian  Key.  Tropical,  Florida,  > 
*i5th  j^pril,  1839.      S 

Sir — Having  attentively  examined  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  mulberry  and  silk-cuUure, 
by  Dr.  Wm,  Gibbons,  of  Delaware,  published  in 
your  February  No.,  on  the  85-6  pages ;  and,  "as 
^loctors  will  disagree,"  believing  that  all  similar 
'^estimates,"  however  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  sale  of  mulberry  cuttings.,  will  prove  injurious 
to  the  culture  of  silk- worms,  I  send  you  a  counter 
estimate,  based  on  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  may 
commonly  be  raised  by  ordinary  cultivation  on  ordi- 
nary soils.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  your  opi- 
nions, I  believe  they  agree  perfectly  with  mine  in 
the  following  positions.  Ist,  That  the  narional 
importance  of  the  combined  propagation  of  the 
mulberry  and  production  of  silk  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  hypothesis  that  this  branch  of  indus- 
try will  yield  more  profit  than  an  equal  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  culture  of  com 
or  of  cotton.  2nd,  That  the  great  national  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  branch  of  industry  will  re- 
sult from  the  facts  that  it  will  as  profitably  employ 
those  poor  soils  and  feeble  persons  that  cannot  be 
profitably  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  corn  or  cotton, 
or  any  of  our  old  staples  of  agriculture.  3.  That 
as  a  small  surface  of  the  poorest  soils  cultivated 
by  the  poorest  man  will  yield  leaves  enough  for 
the  feeblest  persons  in  health,  sex  or  age,  of  the 
largest  family  to  feed  unto  worms  and  to  reel  into 
silk,  the  great  national  repult  will  be  to  cover  our 
hitherto  worthless  soils  with  a  dense  population  of 
small  cultivators,  and  of  family  manu^cturers. 

In  relation  to  the  profit  of  raising  mulberry 
leaves  alone,  I  long  since,  even  in  the  tropical 
climate  of  Yucatan,  made  the  following  esti- 
mate, viz :  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  mulberry 
leaves  for  food  for  hilk-worms  is  about  equal  to 
their  intrinsic  value  tor  fodder  for  milk  cows!  \ 
As  a  collateral  conclusion,  1  add  that  the  de- 
sideratum is  not  merely  to  get  the  species  of 
mulberry  which  will  yield  the  greatest  weight  of 
leaves  to  the  surface  of  a  single  acre  of  the  poor- 
est lands,  but  also  that  which  will  yield  the  great- 
est weight  of  leaves  lo  the  labor  of  a  single  iiour, 
or  single  hand.  Indeed,  for  the  steril  islands  of 
Tropical  Florida,  I  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
morus  multicaulis  more  highly  as  fodder  for  cows, 
to  convert  into  milk,  than  as  food  for  worms  to  con- 
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vert  into  silk ;  yet  (er  either  purpose  I  should  not 
estimate  the  value  of  its  culling  at  half  a  cent, 
or  one-eii^hth  of  I  he  estimate  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  al- 
though here  the  trees  will  yield  at  least  two  crcps 
«,  year. 

CdunUr  €$timat€  of  the  value  of  the  moru$  muUi- 
caulia  for  silk-culture* 

1.  One  acre  i»f  the  poorest  soil,  with  common 
culture,  may  commonly  yield  6000  lb.  leaves  per 


S.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  with  common 
iBanageraent  may  commonly  yield  1  lb.  silk. 

S.  Hence  one  acre  of  the  poorest  soils,  with 
common  labor  and  common  success,  mny  yield 

25  lb.  silk. 

4.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  silk  might  commonly 
he  reeled  from  2$0  lb,  cocoons,  of  400  to  each  pound. 

5.  The  relative  value  of  leaves  is  estimated  at 
one-lburih  ihe  quantity  of  cocoons. 

6.  The  relative  value  of  picking  and  transport- 
ing the  leaves  at  onc-lourth  ditto. 

Hence — 

1st,  One  pound  of  ordinary  raw  silk,  as  com- 
monlyrecled,  may  bear  the  avwage  price  of  ^. 

2.  The  ten  pounds  of  cocoons  from  which  the 
«ilk  would  be  reeled,  at  20  cts.  per  lb.,  equal  82. 

3.  The  two  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  eaten 
to  make  those  cocoons,  at  one- fourth  [the  value  of 
the  cocoons,]  or  J  cent  per  lb.=60  cents. 

4.  The  picking  and  transportation  of  said  200 
lb.  leaves  to  the  cocoonery,  at  one-fourth=50  cts. 

Thus  for  one  cent — 

1.  The  cultivator  must  raise  4  lb.  of  leaves^  and 
the  picker  must  transport  them  for  one  cent. 

2.  The  feeder  must  rear  40  worms  into  cocoons; 
nnd  the  reefer  must  unwind  them  for  one  cent. 
Now  if  the  farmer  can  get  but  26  cts.  the  100  lb. 
lor  leaves  on  the  trees,  or  50  cts.  when  carried  to 
market,  he  will  obtain  for  5000  lb.  but  12^  dollars 
per  acre  in  the  field,  or  $26  at  the  cocoonery.  And 
what  farmer  would  consent  for  this  result  to  give 
even  half  a  cent  each  for  1200  cuttings,  or  $60 
the  acre  1 

Charles  Howe,  esq.  of  this  islet,  who  has  been 
propagating  the  moras  multicaulis  on  this  barren 
rock  during  upwards  of  two  years  past,  has  been 
(breed,  by  the  removal  of  his  fence,  to  avail  himself 
of  an  accidental  rain  at  the  season,  in  setting  out 
the  cuttings  of  the  trees  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  led  outside  of  his  enclosure,  is  now 
multiplying  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  af- 
fording fodder  for  his  cows  during  the  ary  season, 
when  the  common  grass  herbage  is  withered  or 
dead.  He  obtained  them  at  first  under  the  com- 
mon delusive  impressions  of  the  great  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  silk  culture ;  and  indeed  if 
there  be  any  profits  at  all,  north  of  Florida,  he  was 
certainly  warranted  in  the  inference  that  he  could 
make  at  the  least  double  profits,  by  the  fact  that 
in  Tropical  Florida  the  trees  will  yield,  at  the  very 
least,  double  the  weight  of  foli^ige  every  year. 
And  hence,  at  all  events,  whether  as  fodder  for 
cows  or  feed  for  worms,  if  the  leaves  can  be  raised 
in  the  middle  states  at  any  profit,  they  can  be 
raised  here  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  more.  As 
during  the  last  eight  years,  1  have  almost  con- 
stantly used  a  manifold  writer,  1  am  enabled  to 
transmit  you  the  copy  of  some  estimates  mado  by 
roe  at  Campeachy,  in  March,  1836,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  indolent  Mexicans  to  engage  in  the 
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combined  propagation  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
culture  of  silk.  You  will  perceive  by  tlie  data 
contained  in  that  article  that  1  was  misled  into  the 
error  of  admitting  ten  thousand  pounds  of  leaves 
to  one  crop  from  one  acre,  which  is  just  100  per 
cent,  more  than  I  am  now  willing  to  admit  will  be 
commonly  obtained,  by  common  culture,  fi:t>m  one 
acre  of  the  poorest  soils^  Judging,  however^  bv 
the  variant  estimates  of  those  writers  who  wish 
to  encourage  the  sales  of  mulberry  trees  at  high 
prices,  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  a  very  trivial  mis- 
take I  In  the  table  of  probable  produce  per  acre, 
given  by  £.  Roberts,  from  16  difierent  persons,  we 
find  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  varying  from  18 
to  27,  and  61  lbs.  in  the  lowest,  to  333,  to  666,  and 
even  1296  lbs.  in  the  highest ;  and  hence  the  esti- 
mate of  the  leaves  per  acre  multiplied  by  200  lb. 
leaves  for  1  lb.  silk,  must  vary  from  3600  lbs.  to 
259,200  lbs.  of  leaves  to  the  acre! !  or  7200  per 
centi  !  I  Mr.  Roberts  very  ^vely  remarks  tnat 
:  of^  these  are  quite  too  high ! !  and  then  very 
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gravely  sums  u|\the  total,  divides  by  16,  and  as- 
sumes that  249  ^9  lbs.  at  94  per  lb.  or  9 1000  per 
acre,  may  safely  be  put  down  as  the  average  pro- 
fits!! !  This  mode  of  ascertaining  profits  remmds 
me  of  the  mode  of  ascertaining  damages  prac- 
tised by  a  frontier  jury  in  Illinois,  when  1  resided 
there  many  years  ago.  Kach  juror  chalked  down 
his  individual  estimate  of  the  damages  in  a  suit 
for  assault,  the  lowest  being  one  cent  and  the 
highest  500  dollars,  the  abrogate  of  600  was  di- 
vided by  12,  and  the  verdict  brought  in  for  60  dol- 
lars! JSut  seriously,  these  extravagantly  discor- 
dant estimates  will  injure  the  progrej«s  of  legitimate 
silk-culture  in  the  United  Slates.  I  have  seen  the 
weight  of  leaves  requisite  for  one  ounce  of  eggs 
vary  Irom  1050  to  2500  lbs.  in  eeUraates;  ihe 
weight  of  cocoons  from  one  ounce  of  eggs  vary 
from  50  to  165  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  cocoons  from 
100  lbs.  leaves  from  3j  lbs.  to  7|  lbs. ;  the  weight 
of  cocoons  for  1  lb.  silk,  from  8  to  13  lbs.;  the 
number  of  cocoons  for  1  lb.  sflk  from  2000  to 
6000 ! !  What  the  public  wants  are  positive  fads 
from  the  bona  fide  silk-culturists  themselves. 
When  a  series  of  poor  men  on  the  poorest  soils 
shall  credibly  testify  that  their  ordinary  crops  of 
leaves,  with  ordinary  culture,  have  exceeded  5000 
lbs.  leaves  per  acre,  I  shall  believe  the  facts,  but 
not  till  then.  With  these  moderate  opinions  of 
the  value  of  the  silk  culture,  I  nevertheless  esti- 
mate its  national  importance  on  a  much  higher 
scale  than  those  who  attempt  to  seduce  the  public 
by  the  specious  prospect  of  speedier  and  greater 
profits  than  are  obtained  from  our  old  staples  of  ag- 
ricuUure. 

1  was  the  first  person  (hat  intfoduccd  the  mo- 
rns multicaulis,  not  only  in  Tropical  Florida, 
but  into  any  part  of  East  Florida.  By  tlio.  'Silk 
Culturisr  of  July,  1836,  p.  123,  I  perceive  that 
under  the  date  of  St.  Augustine,  June,  1836,  a 
Mr.  D.  Brown,  claims  that  honor  by  saying,  ''In 
November,  of  ^33  1  arrived  in  St.  Augustine  with 
fifty  small  plants  of  the  morus  muliicautis,  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Parmenlier.  They  were  the  first  ever 
brought  to  Pylori  da." 

Now  the  facts  arc,  that  the  same  worthy  lachr, 
under  date  of  the  5th  April,  Ib'SS,  shipped  lor 
me  twelve  trees  of  morus  multicaulis  in  the 
schr.  Olynthus,  Capt.  Trowbridge,  care  ol  T.  A. 
Browne,  Key  West,  by  whom  they  were  for- 
warded (or  rather  backwarded)  north-eastward fy 
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■sy  150  miles  to  John  Duboee,  inipector  at 
Cope  Floridai  where  they  arrived  oo  the  20ih 
May,  1833. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly 
that  the  patriotic  Madame  Panmentier  not  only 
sent  for  me  at  the  same  time  to  Cape  Florida  a 
fine  assortment  of  valuably  plants,  but  that  she 
refused  to  accept  anv  pecuniary  compensation  for 
even  the  morus  multicaulis.  To  this  highly  en- 
lightened woman,  and  to  her  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent daughter,  wa4  Professor  Ramen  de  la  Sagra, 
of  the  k)oianical  garden  at  Havana,  indebted  lor 
the  first  tree  of  morus  multicaulis  and  for  the  first 
eggs,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  with  which  he  made  the 
first  essays  on  the  propagation  of  the  plant  and 
the  culture  ot  silk  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 


Key  during  the  winter,  and  both  lieutenanta  rea- 
dily promised  this  trifling  assistance.  Afler  the 
return  of  Lieut.  Shubrick  from  his  ordinary  cruise 
to  the  Cape,  he  informed  me  that  he  couM  not  find 
a  single  pUtnt  snch  as  I  described,  although  f  bad 
given  him  the  printed  docoments  and  especial  di- 
rections ;  but  his  pilot  accidentally  confessed  that 
he  bad  pulled  vp  some  large  leaved  mulberries  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Dubose  on  the  Miami  river, 
and  transplanted  than  in  Soldier's  Key^  some  miles 
south  of  the  light  house  on  Key  Bizeains  I  \  Lieut. 
CoBte  of  the  Revenue  Cutter,  then  professed  bis 
willingness  to  remedy  the  defaults  of  the  trans- 
port sloop ;  but  instead  of  transferrins  my  plants 
10  the  preparatory  nursery  on  lower  Malacumba, 
hs  has  actually  continusd  to  transplant  them  in 


resulted  in  the  conviction  that  there,  as  in  Guttda-   his  own  enclosure  on  the  oj^H>siteislet  ofTeorTMt 


loupe,  (£71  crops  of  cocoons  can  be  raised  every 
year ;  and  if  so  in  tropical  Cuba,  ten  crops  can  be 
annually  raised  in  tropical  Florida.  By  the  by, 
my  family  are  now  engaged  in  experimenting 
with  four  OP  five  varieties  ol  silk-worms,  some  of 
which  are  bow  spinning  their  cocoons;  and  as  they 
keep  an  accurate  recora,  the  copy  shedi  be  at  your 
service. 

If  John  Dubose  had  possessed  the  knowledge 
and  disposition  requisite  to  propagate  those  twelve 
trees  ot  morus  multicaulis,  received  by  him  on  the 
20th  May,  1833,  their  progeny  on  this  25th  April, 
1839,  might  have  t>een  multiplied  into  many  mil- 
lions of  trees.  But  1  have  the  great  regret  to  say 
that  whatever  may  have  been  their  artificial  or 
spontaneous  propagation  in  the  vicinit)^  of  Cape 
Florida,  their  number  has  been  dim\n\»hing^  by 
dishonorable  means,  since  their  speculative  value 
has  become  known ;  as  it  seems  that  even  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  thinks  that  he  has  as  good 
a  right  to  them  as  the  Indians. 

To  show  how  the  power  of  our  departments  to 
do  great  good  may  t!e  perverted  to  do  great  evil, 
by  their  distant  and  inferior  agents,  I  will  give 
a  sinflle  example.     In  July  of  last  year,  Col. 
Dawning,  the  delegate  from  Florida,  requested 
Mr.  Poinsett  to  give  me  a  special  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander  of  the  schooner  Wave  to 
render  me  any  aid  which  would  not  interfere  with 
his  particular  duties  to  the  department.    The  Hon. 
Secretary  of  War,  moreover,  spontaneously  prof- 
fered roe  a  general  dradar  to  the  same  efleci,  di- 
rected to  all  the  ofiicers  and  agents  of  the  war 
department  in  and  near  the  territory  of  Florida. 
As  during  the  Indian  warfare  on  the  main  land 
the  trustees  of  the  Tropical  Phint  Company  could 
not  do  any  thing  more  useful  than  to  establish  on  the 
most  eligible  Key  a  preparatory  nursery  for  all 
valuable  plants  which  can  be  profitably  propa- 
gated in  tne  most  arid  soils,  and  hence  especially 
important  for  all  these  steril  islands,  we  selected 
and  improved  on  lower  Matacumba,  the  site  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  watering  pits  for  all  the 
vessels  along  this  reef;  and  hence  the  only  aid 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Poinsett  solicited 
by  myself,  was  simply  to  obtain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Flonda,  the  remaining  progeny  of  my  lew 
tropical  plants,  and  transport  them  to  said  nursery, 
where  aU  vessels  must  necessarily  come  for  water, 
Tha  U.  S.  Sloop  Panther,  Lieut.  Shubrick,  and 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter,  Lieut.  Coste,  both  under 
the  control  of  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Wave, 
(which  was  rarely  and  Mefly  here,)  were  fre- 
quently craiMog  between  Cape  Florida  and  Indian 


Key,    Be  it  understood  that  Lieut.  Coste  occupies 
and  claims  this  Key  as  his  own,  from  the  iact, 
that  since  September  last,  he  has  been  clearing  it, 
improving  it,  and  building  on  it,  wUh  govermenial 
means  of  men  and  materials ;  that  he  is  ihus  con- 
verting said  Tea-Table  Key  into  a  town-site  (or  a 
rival  port  of  Indian  Key,  under  the  apparent  pa- 
tronage of  the  inimical  propnetors  and  public  offi- 
cers of  Key  West ;  ana  that  hence,  not  content 
with  speculating  in  fotim  lots,  he  is  determined  to 
speculate  also  in  tropical  plants,  by  the  abuse  of 
the  same  govermental  means.    The  detriment  to 
the  preparatory  nursery,  and  consequently  to  the 
public  progress  of  agriculture  on  this  reeij  will 
be  infinitely  greater  than  the  individual  l>enefit 
which  can  result  to  Lieut.  Coste  himself;  as  his 
confessed  ignorance  of  the  nature  or  culture  of 
plants  will  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  roost 
valuable  species  which  might  otherwise  be  multi- 
pled  on  lower  Matacumba,  both  for  a  nursery  of 
abundaut  supply,  and  a  model  of  success/ij/  cul- 
ture.    You  should  be  aware  that  such  is  the  state 
of  the  limited  society  on  this  wrecking  reef,  that 
no  injury  can  be  easily  prevented  or  r^resaed  by 
due  course  of  law ;  and,  as  I  have  learned,  by  a 
long  course  of  painful  experience,  that  it  is  less 
troublesome  to  endeavor  to  forgive  injuries  than  it 
is  to  attempt  to  punish  them,  I  simply  relieve 
my  feelings  by  thus  exposing  the  facts  to  the  ag- 
ricultural community,  who  can  sympathize  with 
me  for  these  outrageous  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of*  my  great  enterprise.    Besides,  were  I  even  in- 
clined to   make   formal  charges  against  Lieut. 
Coste,  to  the  proper  department,  I  would  not  make 
them  now,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will 
avoid  the  punishment  of  removal  from  office  on 
the  prior  charges  of  speculating  in  town  sites,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  an  appointment  to  office 
under  the  collector  of  Key  West,  say  an  inspec- 
torship, which  will  enable  him  to  continue  at  Tea- 
Table  Key,  and  thus  more  efl'ectually  subserve  the 
hostility  of  the  monopolizing  proprietors  of  Key 
West  against   the    monopolizing   proprietor   of 
(ndian  Key.    1  never  had,  and  never  shall  have, 
any  personal  interest  in  any  of  the  rival  islets  of 
Florida ;  the  Tropical  Plant  Company  never  shall 
have  any  connection  with  the  rival  proprielore, 
as  panizans  of  interests  of  any  Key  in  the  Florida 
Reef;  and  as  soon  as  the  Seminoles  may  permit,  I 
shall  remove  my  family  to  some  spot  between  Cape 
Sable  and  Cape  Florida,  to  which  a  wrecking  ves- 
sel cannot  possibly  come,  and  where  even  a  wreck- 
er's voice  cannot  possibly  be  heard.  As  Key  West, 
by  being  a  port  of  entry,  has  Jong  enjoyed  the 
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whole  monopoly  of  the  wrecking  business  on  this 
reeQ  and  aa  an  additional  port  of  entry  would  at 
the  least  divide  the  monopoly,  the  fact  that  me- 
morials have  been  presented  to  congress  in  favor 
ol  Indian  Key,  and  that  it  is  at  least  very  near  (he 
central  position,  or  wrecking  rendezvous,  where 
the  new  port  of  entry  must  necessarily  be  made, 
furnish  sufficient  explanations  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  proprieton  and  officers  of  Key  West,  not 
only  to  Indian  Key  itself  but  also  to  every  site 
ana  enterprise  in  its  vicinity,  which  may  not  be 
directly  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  Indian 
Key.  Hence  you  perceive  that  the  evils  of  the 
public  vessels  cruising  on  these  coasts;  lor  while 
Lieut.  Shubrick  of  the  U.  S.  Sloop  Panther  be- 
came the  temporary  partizan  of  Indian  Key, 
Lieut.  Coste  of  the  Revenue  Schooner  Campbell, 
has  become  the  permanent  partizan  of  Key  West 
The  resuit  of  the  whole  to  the  nursery  will  be : 
Ist.  As  all  regular  mails  are  suspended,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  procure  any  plants  from  the  green 
houses  of  the  states,  or  of  Europe.  2nd.  As  the 
mstructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  continue 
to  be  perverted,  there  will  not  be  obtained  any 
plants  i'rom  even  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Florida, 
drd.  That  as  even  the  express  instructions  oi  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  as  likely  be  per- 
verted, we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  ste- 
ril  Bahama  island  those  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  equally  valuable  to  these  steril  Florida 
Keys,  as  the  collecter  at  Key  West  can  easily 
avoid  the  employment  of  the  waste  time  of  a  re- 
venue cutter  in  that  service  to  the  public,  and  can 
as  easHy  prevent  a  private  vessel  from  being  char- 
tered for  that  purpose,  by  refusing  her  permission 
to  transport  the  living  plants  direct  into  the  nur- 
sery at  the  only  proper  season,  the  begipning  of 
the  rains  in  June  next,  4.  That  hence  for  a 
whole  year  we  shall  have  no  plants  to  mutiply  in 
the  nursery,  except  those  planted  in  boxes  in  1837, 
in  this  islet,  which  have  survived  exposure  to  the 
gale;  and  that  it  will  continue  equally  isolated  from 
all  facilities  of  communicalion  and  transportation 
for  many  years,  unless  public  opinion  shall  com- 
pel the  restoration  of  a  regular  mail,  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  new  port  of  entry,  or  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  public  vessels  in  the  importation  of  plants 
under  the  treasury  and  navy  circular  of  Sept.  6!h, 

1837.  HbITRT   PlBBBINB. 

RBHABK8  BT  THIS  EDITOR.      COMPARISON  OF 

CSTIMATKB. 

Fearing  that  our  readers  had  been  surfeited 
witli  articles  on  the  morus  -multicaulis,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  had  not  been  affected  by  the 
"mulberry  fever,"  we  had  latterly  endeavored  to 
avoid  subject.  But  the  little  zeal  that  now  exists 
among  agriculturists  seems  to  have  all  taken  this 
direction ;  and  they  either  think  and  write  about 
silk-culture  and  morus  multicaulis,  or  not  at  all,  at 
least  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  the  fore- 
going communication  is  from  one  in  the  singular 
attitude  of  an  opponent ;  and  therefore  his  views 
ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  among  our  readers 
who  may  disbelieve  in  the  fitness  of  our  country 
for  silk-culture;  and  those  of  the  contrary  opinion 
may  well  agree  that  an  opponent  shall  have 


full  scope  for  his  argument,  and  a  respectful  heariog. 
Dr.  Perrine  has  not  mistaken  our  views,  when 
he  supposes  that  we  concur,  in  the  main,  in  the  gen* 
era]  propositions  which  he  states,  and  which  place 
the  products  and  profits  of  silk-culture  upon  a 
footing  of  something  like  equality  with  those  of 
other  and  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  we 
even  more  fully  concur  with  him  in  withholding 
all  confidence  from,  and  awarding  nothing  but  con- 
tempt to,  the  extravagant  estimates  of  prospective 
profits,  which  have  been  published  either  through 
ignorance,  or  the  desire  to  mislead  and  delude  the 
credulous  public.  But,  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
even  if  writers  have  the  strongest  desire  to  lecum 
and  to  state  the  truth,  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  and  profiti  of  a  cul- 
ture so  new,  and  of  which  so  little  is  known  any 
where,  without  there  being  considerable  errors 
made,  and  great  discordance  between  the  same 
items,  as  set  down  by  different  calcnlatois.  There- 
fore we  are  distrustful  of  all  estimates,  not  founded 
on  practical  results ;  and  no  less  so  of  our  own 
ability  to  correct  what  we  may  consider  as  erro- 
neous premises.  For  this  reason,  although  believ- 
ing Dr.  Perrine's  estimetes  of  producta  and  pro- 
fits to  be  generally  too  low,  we  shall  ofier 
corrections  with  the  diffidence  which  ought  to 
attend  ignorance ;  and  shall  not  presume  to  sub- 
stitute any  arithmetical  statem'ents  as  absolutely 
correct,  and  entirely  unimpeachable.  With  this 
salvo,  then,  afforded  by  the  confessed  want  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  and  of  full  and  correct  information 
in  regard  to  silk-culture — and  afler  having  admit- 
ted our  concurrence  in  our  correspondent's  general 
propositions — we  shall  proceed  to  state  our  dissent 
from  some  particular  items  and  premises;  from 
which  he  deduces  his  objections. 

'  Dr.  Perrine  supposes  that  200  lbs.  of  leaves  will 
be  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  cocoons.     But 
Dandolo,  whose  authority  is  beyond  question  in 
all  points  which,  like  this,  could  be  tested  strictly 
by  experiment,  allows  1609  lbs.  of  leaves,  <<a8 
gathered  from  the  tree,"  to  produce  120  lb.  of  co- 
coons, and  which  ought  to  be  obtained  from  1  oz. 
of  eggs.  This  would  give  15  lb.  of  cocoons  instead 
of  10  lb.  from  200  lb.  of  leaves— a  difference  of  50 
per  cent,  in  gross  product,  in  this  our  item  alone, 
and  which  might  be  equal  to  a  difference  of  200 
per  eent.  in  the  net  profit  of  the  two  rates  of  product. 
Dr.  Perrine^s  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cocoons 
required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  silk,  is  10  lb.    But 
Young  states  of  several  places  in  Italy  that  8  lb.  of 
cocoons  made  1  lb.  of  silk  ;  and  this  was  the  usual 
rate  at  Padua,  where  the  general  management 
must  have  been  very  bad,  as  30  lb.  of  cocoons  only 
were  obtained  from  1  oz.  of  ^ggs.    (See  Far. 
Reg.  p.  275.  vol  vii.)    In  the  more  full  and  par- 
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ticuUr  estimates  made  by  Sig.  Modena,  of  his 
operations  in  1778  and  1780,  in  the  one  year  it  took 
only  6  lb.  o?  cocoons,  and  ^n  the  other  7^  lb.  to 
make  a  pound  ofgood  silk,  besides  aH  the  inferior, 
(or  refuse,)  which  was  very  considerable  in  amount. 
These  are  such  unusual  products,  that  they  may 
well  be  distrusted,  although  stated  with  great  ap- 
pearance ol" accuracy,  (See  F.  R.  p.  274,  6,  vol. 
vii.)  It  has  been  ascertained  in  this  country,  even 
north  of  Virginia,  that  8  lb.  of  good  cocoons  will 
make  a  pound  of  silk.  The  difference,  then,  be- 
tween 8  and  10  lb.  of  cocoons  being  required  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  silk  is  of  itself  more  than 
20  per  cent,  added  to  the  gross  product  (and  per- 
haps 50  per  cent,  to  the  net  product)  of  the  cultu- 
rist  who  reaches  the  highest  of  the  two  grades  of 
product. 

The  price  stated  for  raw  silk  (83  the  pound,)  is 
much  too  low  for  the  European,  of  good  quality, 
at  this  time;  and  it  is  understood  that  American 
silk  has  recently  been  tested  in  Europe,  and  is 
fldmitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  worth  more 
than  the  European  by  81  in  the  pound.  The  mar- 
ket value  therefore  may  be  computed  at  nearly 
double  the  sum  supposed  by  Dr.  Perrine — which 
of  course,  shows  another  very  large  percentage 
(o  be  added  to  the  net  profit  of  the  culture. 

The  valuation  of  mulberry  leaves,  (25  cents  the 
100  lb.  on  the  tree,  and  50  cents,  if  gathered  and 
delivered  at  the  cocoonry,)  is  also  much  too  low. 
M.  Carrier  states  that  ibr  the  ppeceding  20  years 
in  the  Cevennes,  (which  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  in  demand  to  France  in  gene- 
ral,) the  price  had  been  5  francs  the  quintal,  or 
93  cents  the  100  lb.;  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed, without  a  particular  estimate,  that  the 
leaves  will  be  worth  as  much  for  feeding  worms 
here,  as  in  France,  if  the  general  returns  of  silk- 
ealture  are  here  as  great  as  there;  and  if  greater 
here,  the  leayes  of  course  will  be  worth  so  much 
the  more. 

In  making  the  foregoing  corrections  we  have 
abstained  from  referring  to  any  doubtful  authority, 
pr  using  any  of  the  abundant,  available  and  recent 
testimony,  which  might  possibly  be  suspected  of 
being  influenced  by  the  mulberry  speculaton,  or 
any  other  bias  of  self-interest,  or  of  delusion.  It 
is  therefore  that  we  have  appealed  principally  to 
authorities  so  remote,  in  point  of  time  or  of  posi- 
tion, as  to  be  free  from  all  such  objection. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  corrections  of  Dr. 
Perron's  premises,  that  he  speaks  of  "common 
management,"  and  that  it  might,  and  probably 
would,  require  good  numagemerU  to  obtain  the 
above  products  from  the  silk-worms.  Admitted; 
but  it  should  be  also  considered,  that  ''common 
management"  in  Europe  is  decidedly  "bad  man- 
agement;" and  that  bad  management,  io  this  bu- 


siness, is  always  more  costly  and  less  profitable 
than  good  management  In  most  cases  of  ''com- 
mon management,"  it  is  computed  that  half  the 
worms  perish  by  disease,  or  yield  little  or  nothing. 
In  Virginia,  even  upon  first  trials,  and  in  ignorant 
hands,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  5  per  cent  would  b« 
an  unusual  and  unnecessary  loss.. 

Though  uninformed  as  to  the  product  of  leaves 
from  any  particular  quality  of  land,  whether  the 
best,  the  middling,  or  the  worst,  we  areioduceed  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Perrine  has  allowed  too  mMck^ 
(5000  lb.,)  as  the  product  to  be  expected  from  the 
"poorest  soils."  This  admission,  whether  proper- 
ly made  or  not,  should  however  exempt  us  frook 
the  chaige  of  wishing  to  make  the  roost  of  his 
estimates,  for  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  thepto- 
fits  of  mulberry  or  silk-culture.  If  taking  as  cor- 
rect Dr,  Perrine's  own  estimate  of  the  crop  of 
leaves,  and  also  his  manifestly  too  law  valuation, 
(25  cents  the  100  pounds,)  it  will  make  the  amoont 
812  50  per  acre,  annually,  for  the  vaVue  of  the 
leaves,  as  standing  on  the  tree;  and  every  cultiva- 
tor in  Virginia  knows  that  this  is  a  much  better 
profit  than  is  obtained,  not  only  from  the  poorest, 
but  from  those  much  belter  ihan  the  poorest  soiis 
— perhaps  from  half  of  all  the  land  now  cultiva- 
ted in  grain.  For,  afler  a  few  years^  growth,  mul- 
berry plantations  will  need  but  little  tillage  or 
other  expense,  and  the  value  of  two- thirds  of  the 
crops' of  leaves,  as  they  stand  on  the  trees,  must 
be  clear  profit.  This  would  be,  say,  $8  clear  an- 
nual profit  from  the  poorest  soils.  Deduct  one- 
half  the  crop,  for  supposed  over-estimate,  and 
still  there  would  be  8^  a  year,  per  acre  of  clear  pro- 
fit. This  product  alone,  contemptible  as  Dr.  Per- 
rine may  consider  it,  if  derived  from  all  the  "poor- 
est soils"  in  the  southern  states,  and  which  now 
yield  no  clear  profit  whatever,  would  be  an  im- 
mensely profitable  change  from  the  present  state 
of  things,  both  to  the  individual  proprietors,  and 
to  public  interests. 

If  then  we  should  take  Dr.  Perrine^s  estimates 
without  abatement  or  correction,  they  will  go  to 
prove  the  great  profits  which  invite  ai/  southem 
cultivators  to  mulberry  and  silk-culture;  and  the 
deduction  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  com- 
ing from  facts  and  reasoning  designed  to  show  dif- 
ferent results.  And  if  the  proper  corrections  be  made 
in  the  three  items — of  product  of  cocoons  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  leaves,  of  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
and  of  the  price  of  the  silk — then  the  whole  amount 
of  profit  will  be  much  higher.  It  will  then  not  ap- 
pear so  strange  that,  taken  in  either  way,  we  con- 
sider Dr.  Perrine's  estimates  as  decidedly  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  silk-culture  must  be  high- 
ly profitable. 

But  we  are  not  arguing  for  victory,  but  to  ar- 
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rive  at  truth  ;  and  we  readily  admit  that  all  nrith- 
inetical  estimates  ol  expense  and  profits,  built 
upon  doubtful  premises,  (as  they  must  be  on  a 
subject  so  little  understood  as  this,)  ought  to  be 
received  with  much  caution,  if  not  distrust.  We 
would  discard  all  such  grounds  of  estimate,  as  too 
uncertain  to  be  confided  in,  and  take  different 
steps  to  reach  our  conclusion  that  silk-culture  in 
this  country  will  t>e  sufficiently  profitable,  compared 
to  other  crops,  to  each  individual  undertaker,  and 
of  immense  advantage  to  fi^eneral  interests.  We 
base  this  opinion  on  the  following  sure  grounds: 

Ist.  Silk-culture  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France 
is  generally  conducted  ignorantly  and  badly;  and 
yet,  on  the  whole,  is  in  those  origins  a  highly  pro- 
fitable culture.  2nd.  Whatever  products  and  pro- 
fits are  obtained  there,  might  be  as  well  obtained 
here,  with  no  better  management,  and  if  the  cli- 
mates were  alike.  But  our  climate  is  undoubted- 
ly and  greatly  better  for  silk-culture;  and  therefore 
better  products  may  l>e  counted  on,  from  like  ma- 
nagement— and  much  better  from  proper  manage- 
ment. 3rd.  Even  if  a  single  acre  of  land  in  mul- 
berry trees,  for  feeding  silk-worms,  should  yield 
but  as  much  profit  as  the  same  acre  if  in  com  or 
other  grain,  still  the  change  of  part  of  every  farm, 
from  ordinary  crops  to  the  new  product  of  silk, 
would  serve  to  increase  the  profits  of  all  the  old 
diminished  cultures,  as  well  as  to  give  the  profit 
on  the  new.  And  the  general  and  national  bene- 
fitt  from  such  change  would  t>e  far  greater  than 
the  mere  sum  of  the  pecuniary  gain  of  all  the  in- 
dividual cultivators.  4ih.  That  besides  the  bene- 
fit of  the  change  of  culture,  many  thotisands  of 
acres  of  soils  too  poor  for  grain-culture  would  be 
put  under  mulberry  ealtore;  and  other  thousands 
of  acres,  which,  though  not  poor,  are  either  too 
hilly,  too  stony,  too  calcareous,  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  tillage. 

On  these  grounds,  together  with  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  our  circumstances,  and  superiority  of  our 
climate,  (which  we  have  formeriy  and  fully  treat- 
ed of^)  we  are  content  to  rest  our  claim  of  good  and 
sufficient,  though  not  very  excessive  profits  of 
silk-culture  in  this  country.  Upon  these  grounds 
we  rest  our  confidence,  and  shall  direct  our  own 
private  labors  and  operations,  in  silk-cultun*. 
These  relative  or  comparative  grounds  cannot 
weli  be  shaken,  even  if  some  of  Dr.  Perrine's  al- 
bwances  should  prove  to  be  too  liberal,  and  the 
ordinary  extravagant  estimates  should  be  made, 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  the  subject  of  universal  de- 
rision and  contempt. 

AN    ACT     TO     INCORPORATB    TUB     TROPICAL 
PLANT  COMPANY  OF  FLORIDA. 

Seduni  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Florida, 


that  Henry  Perrine,  James  Webb,  and  Charies 
Howe,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  become 
owners  and  holders  of  stock  in  sak)  company,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  made  a  body 
corporate,  by  the  title  of  the  **Tropical  Plant 
Company  of  Florida." 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  company  shall  be  Sifiy  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  divided  into  one  thousand  shares  of 
fifty  dollars  each,  and  in  case  the  trustees  shall 
hereafter  find  it  expedient  to  increase  the  said  capi- 
tal, they  are  hereby  authorized  to  do  so  from  time 
to  time,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  ag« 
gregate  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  shares  in  proportion  to  said 
increase  of  capital. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  com- 
pany hereby  incorporated  shall  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing such  lands  and  hereditaments  as  they  may  ac* 
quire  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  act. 

Sec  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
company  and  their  successors,  by  their  corporate 
name,  shall  be  capable  of  sueing  and  of  being 
sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending 
and  being  defended,  answering  and  being  an- 
swered in  all  courts  and  judicatures  whatsoever 
and  whatsoever,  and  also  of  contracting  and  being 
contracted  with,  and  of  purchasing  and  selling 
real  or  personal  property,  when  necessary  for  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  business  of  said  com- 
pany, and  shall  have  a  common  toeal,  which  the 
said  incorporators  may  alter,  destroy  and  renew 
at  pleasure. 

Sec,  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  books  of 
subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  company, 
shall  be  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  trus- 
tees herein  afler  named,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  such 
person  or  persons,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them 
shall  designate  and  appoint  at  Tallahassee,  Pensa- 
cola,  St.  Augustine  and  Key  West,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida,  and  at  Charleston  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  at  New  Orleans  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  at  such  times  as  to  them  shall  seem 
fir,  which  books  shall  l>e  kept  open  for  the  space 
of  ten  days,  or  longer,  if  said  trustees  shall  oeem 
it  necessary. 

Sec,  6.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  that  six  handled 
of  the  shares  of  said  capital  stock  may  be  sub- 
scribed for  and  taken  in  the  territory  of  Florida, 
two  hundred  in  New  Orleans,  and  two  hundred  in 
Charleston ;  but  if  any  of  said  shares  shall  remain 
unsubscribed  lor  at  tne  time  of  closing  said  booke 
at  the  several  places  herein  designated,  then  and 
in  that  case,  the  said  trustees  may  open  bookli  of 
oubscription  at  such  other  places  as  they  may  think 
proper,  either  in  said  territory,  or  elsewhere,  and 
ihe  said  remaining  shares,  unsubscribed  for  as 
aforesaid,  may  t>e  subscribed  for  and  taken  by  any 
person,  whether  a  previous  stockholder  in  sakl 
company  or  not ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trus- 
tees to  require  a  payment  of  ten  dollars  on  each 
share  at  the  time  the  same  is  subscril>ed  for,  fifteen 
dollars  in  one  year  afler  said  company  shall  have 
been  organized,  and  the  remaining  twenty-five 
dollars  in  two  years  from  its  organization ;  atid  if 
any  stockholder  in  said  company,  shall  fail  to  make 
either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  payments,  at  the 
times  specified,  and  for  three  months  thereafter. 
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he  shall  forfeit  lor  itie  U9e  of  enid  company,  his 
said  stock,  and  ail  payments  made  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  fbrtlier  enacted,  that  the  capita] 
stock,  property  and  afiairs  of  said  company,  shall 
be  managed  by  three  trustees  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  said  stockholders,  alter  the  whole 
amoant  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid 
in  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  first  election  for  said 
trustees  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  a 
majorty  of  said  trustees  shall  by  publication  for 
one  month  in  some  newspaper  published  in  said 
territory  direct,  within  three  months  after  the  said 
capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in  as  aforesaid. 

1^.  8.  fie  it  further  enacted,  that  Henry  Per- 
rine,  James  Webb  and  Charles  Howe,  shall  be 
the  trustees  from  the  date  of  this  act  until  the 
time  appointed  for  said  first  election  and  until 
others  are  elected,  and  all  elections  shall  beholden 
under  the  insfjection  of  two  managers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  and 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of  the  votes 
given  at  such  election  shall  constitute  a  choise; 
but  all  absent  stockholders  shall  he  allowed  to  vote 
by  prexy,  and  lor  each  share  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

Sec,  9.  IRe^  it  further  enacted,  that  no  person 
shall  be  elected  a  trustee  oi'  said  company,  unless 
he  be  at  the  time,  a  resident  in  the  territory  of 
Florida,  and  the  owner  of  at  least  twenty  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  same ;  and  if  at  any 
time  after  the  election  of  any  trustee  as  aforesaid 
he  shall  cease  to  be  a  resident  o{^  said  territory, 
or  the  owner  of  twenty  shares  of  the  said  stock, 
his  situation  as  trustee  shall  be  considered  as  va- 
cant, and  another  trustee  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  hercinafler  pointed  out. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  from  any 
cause  an  election  of  the  trustees  shall  not  be 
made  at  such  lime  or  times  as  is  provided  for  by 
this  act,  the  said  corporation  shall  not  for  that 
cause  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful, 
to  hold  and  make  an  election  of  trustees,  at  such 
other  times  as  the  by-laws  and  ordinances  o\i  said 
corporation  shall  prescribe,  and  in  case  any  va- 
cancy should  occur  in  said  board  of  trustees,  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
trustees  are  hereby  authorized,  by  appointment 
to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  the  person  so  appointed, 
shall  hold  his  office  until  the  next  election  in  the 
same  manner,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and 
authority,  which  he  would  have  been  invested 
with,  had  he  been  duly  elected  by  the  stockholders. 

Sec,  11.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  trustees 
lor  the  time  being,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
ibrm  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business 
of  the  company,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
by  the  others,  as  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  they  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such 
by-laws,  rules  and  ordinances,  as  to  ihem  shall 
appear  needful  and  proper,  louchin*;  ilm  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  property,  estate,  and 
etTects  of  the  said  corporation,  and  all  such  mat- 
ters as  appertain  to  the  concerns  of  the  association; 
but  all  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  ordinances,  made 
as  aforesaid,  may  be  reviewed  by  the  stockhold- 
ers of  said  company,  and  upon  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  thereof^  shall  be  rescinded,  and  no  by- 
law of  said  company,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws,  of  this  territory  or  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  any  force  or  ef- 
fect whatsoever. 


Sec,  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  stock 
of  said  company  shall  be  assignable,  and  trans- 
ferable, according  to  the  rules  which  may  be  es- 
tablished by  said  trustees,  but  no  stockhoder  in- 
debted to  said  company,  shall  be  permitted  to  make 
a  transfier  oi'  hi<t  stock,  or  receive  a  dividend,  until 
such  debt  be  paid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees. 

Sec,  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  trus- 
tees shall  at  all  times  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept, 
at  the  office  for  transacting  the  busiDess  of  said 
company,  proper  books  in  which  shall  be  regularly 
entered,  all  the  transactions  of  said  company, 
which  books  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  lo  tbe 
inspection  of  the  stockholders,  and  all  trustees 
on  going  out  of  office,  shall  account  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  pay  over  all  monies  of  the  company 
which  remam  in  their  hands,  unappropriated. 

Sec,  14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  trustees,  to  call  or  appoint  meet- 
ings, and  notify  the  stockholders  of  the  same,  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned,  when  required  by 
stockholders  owing  one-fourth  of  the  stock,  and  at 
all  such  meetings,  absent  stockholdere  may  be 
represented  to  the  extent  of  their  stock,  by  atlor- 
nies  or  proxies,  duly  constituted  and  Rppoinied, 

Sec  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
Henry  Perrine,  shall  have  the  selection  of  the 
place  deemed  by  him  most  suitable  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate, for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden 
and  nursery  for  acclimating  tropical  plants,  fruits, 
and  fiowerti,  provided,  in  making  selection,  he  in- 
terferes with  no  private  rights  previously  existing, 
nor  with  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  United  Sraies 
in  relation  to  the  public  lands  in  said  territory,  and 
the  said  Henry  Perrine,  shall  be  the  manager  and 
superintendent  of  said  garden  and  nursery,  until 
he  shall  vojuntariiy  relinquish  the  same,  or  remove 
from  said  territory,  unless  he  shall  be  removed 
from  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the 
same,  by  a  vote  representing  at  least  three-fourths 
of  said  stock ;  and  the  said  Henry  Perrine,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  out  of  the  profits  accrueing  from  said 
stock,  and  if  the  said  profits  shall  at  any  time 
amount  to  the  sum  of  twelve  per  centum,  or  more 
on  the  capital  invested,  the  said  salary  may  be 
increased  to  any  sum,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trus- 
tees for  the  time  being. 

Sec,  16.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  at  any 
time,  there  should  occur  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
superintendent  and  manager,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  for  the  time  beins,  to  appoint  some 
other  suitable  person  to  fill  said  vacancy,  which 
appointment  shall  be  of  force  until  the  next  re^- 
lar  election  for  trustees  of  said  company,  at  which 
said  election,  there  shall  be  a  superintendent  and 
manager  chosen,  by  the  holders  of  a  majority  of 
said  stock,  or  their  representatives;  but  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  or  elected  to  said  oflice,  who  is 
not  the  owner  of  at  least  twenty  shares  of  said 
stock,  and  who  is  not  a  resident  of  said  teritory. 

Sec,  17.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
trustees  shall  at  all  times,  have  the  power  and 
authority,  to  appoint  all  such  other  officers  and  ser- 
vants as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action oi  the  business  of  said  corporation,  and  to 
displace  them  at  pleasure,  and  shall  allow  them 
such  compensation  for  their  services,  as  they  may 
deem  right  and  proper. 
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See,  18.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  such  of  the 
stockholders  aa  may  prefer  ir,  shatl  be  entitled  to 
receive  their  respective  dividends  orprofiiF,  in  any 
seeds,  plants  or  other  ariiclcs,  cultivated  m  said 
^rden  by  said  company,  in  procuring  the  same  or 
similar  articles. 

Sec.  19.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  for  the  time  being,  to 
raise  by  lottery,  in  such  scheme  or  schemes,  as 
they  may  deem  appropriate  and  advisable,  a  sum 
of  money,  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  sum  of  money,  after  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  c.onducting  said  lottery,  shall  be  wholly 
appropriated  under  the  direction  of  said  trustees, 
1st.  to  the  procuring  and  purchasing  a  sufficient 
botanical  and  scientific  librar}',  for  the  use  of  said 
company.  2d.  to  the  procuring  and  purchasing 
the  tools,  implements,  and  machinery  necessary 
to  the  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  business  of 
said  company.  3d.  to  the  paying  and  compensa- 
ting, to  such  extent  as  the  said  trustees  shall 
deenn  reasonable  and  just,  the  said  Henry  Perrine, 
for  such  exotic  and  other  plants,  as  he  may  have 
already  procured,  and  shall  turn  over  to  said  com- 
pany ;  and  4th.  to  the  procuring  from  time  to  time, 
from  foreign  places,  such  other  seeds  and  plants, 
as  are  valuable,  and  may  be  rendered  valuable  to 
said  territory,  by  their  cultivation  and  acclima- 
tion therein.  And  said  lottery  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  managers  and  officers  as  the  said  trustees 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose;  provided,  that  all 
such  managers  and  officers  shall  give  bond  and 
security  in  such  sum  or  sums,  as  said  trustees 
shall  direct,  faithfully  to  conduct  said  lottery ;  and 
provided  also,  that  said  mana^rs  and  officers  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services,  a  sum, 
which  in  the  aggregate,  will  amount  to  more  than 
five  per  centum  upon  the  money  raised  by  said 
lottery. 

^c.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this 
charter  shall  last,  and  provisions  of  this  act  con- 
tinue in  force,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  from 
the  time  when  said  company  shall  be  organized. 

Passed  February  6th,  1838.— Approved  Feb. 
Stb;  1838. 

To  the  friends  of  the  enterprise. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  company,  are  to 
form  a  nursery  of  supply  and  a  model  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  valuable  plants  of  the  tropics. 

As,  however,  while  Indian  hostilites  continue,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  pursue  with  safety  their  in- 
tended labors  on  the  main  land,  of  Tropical  Flo- 
rida, the  trustees  will  delay  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  will  apply  their  personal  resources 
to  the  formation  of  a  preparatory  nursery  at  In- 
dian Key,  and  the  adjacent  inlets.  The  super- 
intendent, Dr.  Perrine,  will  hence  reside  with  his 
family  at  Indian  Key,  until  the  cessation  of  the 
Seminole  War,  where  he  will  continue  to  accu- 
mulate aJI  the  seeds,  plants  and  other  elements  for 
the  permanent  nursery,  to  be  then  established  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  During  this 
important  interval,  the  most  essential  aid  to  these 
preparatory  labors  may  be  immediately  afforded 
by  very  easy  means  in  the  power  of  many  philan- 
thropic friends  of  this  patriotic  enterprise. 

Ist.  By  transmitting  to  Indian  Key,  at  least 
two  seeds  or  cuttings,  &c.,  of  every  superior  vari- 
ety of  every  valuable  vegetable,  which  the  posses- 


sor may  consider  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soils 
of  Tropical  Florida. 

2nd.  By  transmitting  a  detailed  list  of  all  books 
which  the  owner  may  deem  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  botanical  and  vegeculiural  library,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  tropical  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  South  Florida. 

3rd.  By  transmitting  a  letter  containing  the 
desires  of  the  writer  In  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  in  the  Tropical  Plant 
Company. 

The  trustees  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  articles 
or  services  without  returning  an  ample  equivalent. 
Ail  letters  should  t>e  addressed  to  Charles  Howe, 
postmaster,  at  Indian  Key,  South  Florida,  the 
financial  trustee.  All  packages  of  seeds,  &c., 
not  exceeding  two  ounces,  should  be  directed  to 
the  Patent  Ofiice  at  Washmgion,  whence  they 
will  be  forwarded  to  Indian  Key.  The  proprietors 
of  Green  houses,  &c.  wilt  render  themselves  espe- 
cial services  by  sending  their  respective  mites  du- 
ring the  ensuing  six  months. 

Even  the  druggists  may  contribute  the  valua- 
ble seeds,  occasionally 'found  among  their  tropi- 
cal medicines.  The  trustees  are  James  Webb, 
judge  of  the  district  at  Key  West;  Charles 
Howe,  inspector  of  the  port  at  Indian  Key  ;  and 
Doctor  H.  Perrine,  late  American  consul  at  Can- 
neachv 

Indian  Key,  Tropical  FL,  25tk  Dec,  1838. 


THE  ''maul  INDICATOR,"  ITOT  THE  VERONI- 
CA ANAGALLIS,"  P^'OU  '^VERONICA  BECCA- 
BUNG  A." 

To  the  £ditorof  the  Pvmers'  Regtoter. 

June  9thf  1839, 
I  have  perused  the  communication  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  headed  "The 
Marl  Indicator,  not  a  new  species,"  over  the  sig- 
nature of  **Clayton."      When  I  handed  you  the 
botanical  description  of  the  "indicator,"  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  consultmg  any  other  authority 
than  Loudon,  nor  have  I  any  other  now,  except 
those  published  by  the  correspondents  oi  Clay- 
ton, as  stated  in  his  communication.  I  would  here 
take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  submiting,  that,  to 
the  best  of  mv  judgment,  the  marl  indicator  is  not 
identical   with  either  of  the  species  of  veronica 
described  of  the  two  correspondents  of  Clayton. 
The  indicator  agrees  in  some  of  its  characters 
with  the  veronica  anagallis  (bb  described  by  the 
lady  of  Pennsylvania,)  but  differs  so  far  from  it  in 
others,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  an  entirely 
different  species.    From  the  species  veronica  becca- 
bunga,  the  indicator  differs  widely;  the  leaves  of 
ihebeccabunea  are  petiotate,  those  of  the  indica- 
tor are  strictly  amplexicaul,  so  much  so  as  to  ap- 
pear at  first  glance,  perfoliate.    As  formerly  ex- 
plained by  you  in  the  Register,  the  engraving  of 
the  indicator,  does  not  correctly  delineate  its  bo- 
tanical characters;  the  artist  who  furnished  the 
representation  from  which    the  en^ving  was 
taken,  having  overlooked  the  amplexicaul  charac- 
ter of  the  leaves,  representing  them  as  petiolate; 
the  error  though  important  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  might  easily  escape  the  notice  of  an  artist 
who  probably  was  not  a  botanist.    In  every  other 
respect  the  engraving  is  a  correct  representation. 
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I  ooosMered  the  botanicsil  description,  accoropa- 
nving  the  engraving  of  the  indicator,  sufiicient  to 
identify  the  growing  8()ecie0;  but  having  another 
very  fine  specimen  before  me,  upwards  of  two 
feet  high,  1  will  again  more  minutely  repeat  its 
botanical  characters,  as  ihey  present  themselves 
in  the  specimen  befbre  me.  Root  fibrous,  stem 
clabrous,  (entirely  free  from  pubescence,)  ramose; 
leaves  opposite,  amplexicaul,  lanceolate,  slightly 
•enrate;  flowers  racemose,  axillary,  terminal ;  ca- 
lyx four-toothed;  corolla  light-blue,  entire  base,  lip 
rour-parted,  reflexed,  capsule  two-celled ;  habitat^ 
■o  far  as  1  have  observed,  strictly  confined  to  the 
eddies  formed  in  streams  supplied  with  calcareous 
matters. 

The  above  description  is,  1  believe,  essentially 
correct,  and  such  as  will  enable  any  botanist  easily 
to  identify  the  growing  plant.  I  am  still  of  the 
opiDioD  that  the  indicator  is  a  species  of  veronica 
not  formerly  described. 

Pt  is  the  rule  ibr  this  publication  that  every  ar« 
tiele  shall  have  a  title  indicating  its  purport;  and 
when  the  writer  of  any  communication  does  not 
prefix  such  a  heading,  it  Is  always  done  by  the 
•ditory  who  therefore  must  be  charged  with  any 
unfitness  or  impropriety,  that  may  be  found  in 
the  titles  to  communications,  in  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases.  In  conformity  with  this  rule  was 
prefixed  to  Clayton's  communication  the  heading 
which  reads  <<The  Mari  Indicator,  not  a  new 
species,"  designing  by  it  merely  to  announce  the 
▼iews  which  the  writer  presented — and  without 
thinking  at  the  monent,  as  has  since  occurred 
to  our  mind,  that  the  words  conveyed  a  more  po- 
sitive assertion  than  the  writer  himself  would  have 
made— or  that,  if  charged  to  its  proper  source,  it 
might  seem  that  the  editor  took  sides  against  the 
first  describer  of  the  plant,  on  a  point  in  dispute 
in  regard  to  which  he  is  confessedly  ignorant. 
There  was  no  such  intention;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  wish  to  place  od  fair  ground  both  sides  and  opi- 
nions, on  a  new  and  interesting  question. 

It  has  been  requested  by  the  'Farmers'  Cabi- 
net' that  a  dried  speciment  of  the  "Marl  Indica- 
tor'* should  be  furnished  for  examination.  This 
cannot  well  be  done,  so  as  to  preserve  sufficiently 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  plant,  owing  to  its 
being  so  extremely  tender  and  watery.  But  the 
plant  can  be  found  from  May  to  August  in  every 
rivulet  flowing  from  or  through  a  mari-bed,  and 
can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  description  and 
representation  already  furnished.— Ed.  F.  R.] 


of  turnips  for  fattening  oxen,  and  cows,  and  have 
in  six  or  eight  instances  fatted  an  ox  or  cow  lor 
my  own  use  with  English  turnips,  and  always 
successfully.  In  one  instance  I  sufi*ered  a  cow  to 
be  milked  until  the  20(h  of  September,  and  frooi 
that  lime  to  the  Ist  of  November  she  had  good 
f^ed  upon  grass  only — at  which  time  she  was  put 
into  the  stable,  and  fed  with  English  turnips  and 
hay,  without  anv  water,  and  kept  conetatitly  io 
the  stable  until  the  1st  of  January,  and  was  thea 
excellent  beef.  The  only  additional  food  given  to 
her  was  two  bushels  of  Indian  meal  given  to  her 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  December. 


PBRIODICALS  OFTEN  AFFKCT  THOSB  WHO  OO 

NOT  RKAD   THSM. 

From  the  Cafdvsior. 

J.  BuKL,— Sir, — I  am  disposed  to  mention  one 
fact,  which  majr  encourage  you  in  your  arduous 
labors,  and  which  may  also  show  the  importaot 
and  responsible  situation  of  editors  and  conductors 
of  pubhc  journals. 


in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  Dei^ghbor  of 
mine  invited  me  into  his  orchard  to  witness  tbe 
effects  of  an  experiment  he  had  made,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  another.  Last  winter  one  of  his  apple 
trees  of  considerable  size  was  peeled  around  near 
the  bottom  by  mice.  He  took  four  or  five  cions 
from  the  top  of  the  same  tree  in  the  spring,  and  in- 
serted them  in  the  bark,  one  end  below  and  the 
other  above  the  naked  trunk,  in  the  manner  of  side 
grafting.  When  I  saw  the  tree  (perhaps  in  Au- 
gust) It  was  ffrowiog  very  vigorously,  the  sap 
having  passea  through  the  inserted  cions.  On 
seeing  this  1  was  determined  to  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  it,  that  it  might  be  spread  out  befbre  the 
public  in  the  Cultivator.  19 ot  long  af\er  this  oc- 
currence, I  was  reculini^  one  of  the  first  volumes  of 
this  excellent  work,  which  I  bad  recently  received, 
and  found  a  description  of  a  similar  process  there. 
I  know  not  througn  how  many  hands  this  infor- 
mation had  passed  before  it  reached  my  ne^hbor, 
but  it  is  certain  he  himself  had  not  read  it  m  the 
Cultivator.  I  mention  this  to  show,  that  however 
extensively  a  useful  publication  may  be  circulated, 
its  salutary  influence  may  extend  to  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  who  may  never  see  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  a  publication  be  circulated  containing  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  hurtful  to  the  best  interests 
of  man,  and  its  deleterious  efiects  may  be  felt  by 
thousands  and  millions,  long  afler  the  publisher 
may  have  gone  to  give  up  his  last  account  before 
his  final  Jud^.  O,  how  unspeakably  important 
that  every  editor,  and  every  one  who  presents  any 
thing  before  the  public  eye,  should  never  publish 
any  thing  but  that  may  be  useful  to  some  one, 
either  for  time  or  eternity. 


ENGLISH  (or  common)  TURNIPS. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

In  No.  7  of  thepresent  vol.  of  the  Fanner,  Mr. 
H.  Butman  states  his  opinion  of  the  small  value 
of  English  turnips  as  food  for  cattle.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  raising  and  using  that  kind 


PI/ANTING   8B1BO   SNDS  OF   POTATOES.      COM- 
PARATIVU  NUTRITIVE  QUALITY  OF  ROOTS. 

From  tlic  Maine  Fanner. 

Although  potatoes  are  sufficiently  plenty  with 
us  in  this  state,  yet  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  them  at  the  west,  they  are  uncommonly 
high  in  price.    It  is  well  therefore  for  those  who 
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are  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  to  be  some- 
what economical  in  the  use  of  them.  The  seed 
ends  cut  off  are  nearly  or  quite  as  good  to  plant  as 
the  whole  potato,  and  the  remainder  will  continue 
as  good  or  better  to  cook.  Loudon  asserts  that 
the  seed  ends  of  potatoes  will  come  up  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  the  other  end.  We  do  not  know  this 
to  be  the  fact;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  an  important  one  to 
the  potato  cultivator.  Many  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  the  potatoes  which  they  plant  into 
several  pieces  and  planting  them  promiscuously; 
but  if  the  8ee4  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  much  earlier  than  the 
other  parts,  it  certainly  would  be  good  policy  to 
plant  them  by  themselves,  or  plant  them  only,  and 
use  the  other'  for  other  purposes. 

Our  correspondent  R.  and  some  others  think 
they  have  hitherto  held  the  ruta  baga  in  too  high 
esteem;  and  some  are  now  engaged  in  crying 
them  down,  as  much  asthey  cried  them  up  before« 
Now  troth  ties  in  the  mean  or  middle  way  between 
the  extremes.  We  have  hitherto  had  some  little 
experience  in  feeding  dtflferent  kinds  of  roots,  to 
cattle  and  pigs  in  the  winter. 

We  still  hold  them  in  high  esteem.  Some  for 
one  purpose  and  some  for  another.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  them  rank  higher  in  intrinsic  qualities  as 
ibod  for  man  than  others.  The  potatoes,  for  in- 
stance, are  better  for  man,  because  they  contain 
more  fkrinaceous  matter  or  starch  than  any  of  the 
ethers;  but  some  of  the  others,  but  more  espexialiy 
carrots,  are  better  for  fattening  or  sustaining  cattle. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  potato  yields  of  nu- 
tritive matter  from  200  to  260  parts.  This  consists 
principally  of  starch  with  a  little  mucilage — from 
IS  to  20  of  saccharine  matter,  and  from  30  to  40  of 
gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  common  red  beet  con- 
tain about  150  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  which  is 
made  up  of  1 1  parts  of  starch,  121  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  13  or  14  of  gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  con- 
tain about  136  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which 
say  13  parts  are  starch,  119  saccharine  matter, 
and  4  gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  common  flat  turnip 
contain  about  42  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which 
7  are  starch,  and  34  are  saccharine  matter. 

One  thousand  parts  of  ruta  baga  contain  64  parts 
of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  9  are  starch,  51  sue- 
charine  matter  and  2  gluten. 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  carrot  yield  98  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  of  which  3  are  starch  and  95  are 
saccharine  matter ;  it  also  contains  2  or  3  parts  of 
an  extract  which  appears  insoluble.  v 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  parsnip  afford  about 
100  of  nutritive  matter,  9  or  10  of  which  are  starch, 
and  90  saccharine  matter. 

The  remainder  of  the  thousand  parts  are  vege- 
table fibre,  useful  to  the  animal  that  eats  it  in  filling 
the  stomach  and  aiding  the  digestive  organs  by 
what  is  called  the  "stimulus  of  distention,''  and 
very  probably  affording  other  aid  to  them,  which 
we  know  nothing  about  and  which  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratoiy. 

Compare  almost  any  of  the  above  roots,  with 
the  nutritive  matter  procured  from  the  same 
number  of  parts  of  clover,  or  herds  or  timothy 
grass,  as  they  call  it  at  the  south  (phleum  pro- 

One  thousand  parts  of  the  clover  contain  about 


starch,  3  are  saccharine  matter,  2  are  gluten  and 
3  are  an  insoluble  vegetable  extract. 

There  are  diflerent  results  obtained  by  chem- 
ists, in  regard  (o  the  nutritive  qualities  of  herds 
grass,  but  some  put  it  down  as  100  in  a  thousand 
parts. 

Now  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  number  of 
lbs.  of  each  root  which  is  ordinarily  obtained  from 
an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  production,  an  approxima- 
tion may  be  had  of  the  comparative  value  of  each 
crop;  and  by  fairly  understanding  the  matter  we 
shall  not  be  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  our  parti- 
alities for  this  or  that  crop  to  day,  or  by  disappoint- 
ments in  regard  to  them  to-morrow. 


HEN  COOPS* 

From  tb«  Miino  Firmer. 

Hens  are  useful-^valuable,  and  as  profitable  as 
any  stock  on  the  farm;  but  like  other  stock  they 
should  have  an  enclosure  by  themselves  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  spring  when 
the  sowing  and  planting  begins.    A  very  cheap 
and  convenient  yard  may  be  made  lor  tnem  by 
taking  common  boards,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
posts— nail  the  boards  so  nigh  together  that  the 
hens  can  not  get  through  between  them.    This 
fi^me  need  not  be  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Then  at  the  top  nail  on  some  shingles  cut  so  as  to 
make  sharp  points,  and  nail  them  up  say  two  in- 
ches apart.    Laths  cut  and  nailed  on  are  better — 
or  narrow  sticks  split  and  made  sharp,  and  nailed 
on,  will,  answer  the  purpose.    A  door  of  conve- 
nient size  may  be  made  to  go  in  at.    The  hens 
may  then  be  put  in  and  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  their  cutempting  to  scale  the  walls.    The  sharp 
points  sticking  up  all  round,  look  too  formidable. 
The  philosophy  of  the  thing,  is  this.    The  hen 
is  not  very  good  for  flight,  and  when  she  attempts 
to  fly  over  any  thing,  she  almost  ini^Btriably  lights 
upon  it,  and  then  jumps  off.  As  they  cannot  light 
and  rest  upon  these  sharp  points,  they  cannot  get 
over  very  conveniently,  and  should  any  succeed  in 
flying  over  at  a  single  leap,  their  wings  may  be 
clipped.     When  put  into  one  of  these  coops,  food 
should  be  kept  by  them  constantly,  and  also  wa- 
ter— a  little  ashes  for  them  to  shake  up  among 
their  feathers  in  a  sunny  day,  some  gravel  to 
grind  their  food  withy  and  some  lime  to  manufac- 
ture into  egg  shells.    When  thus  supplied,  they 
will  lay  as  well,  and  do  as  well  here  as  when  out 
ranging  about.     We  keep  our  hens  and  turkeys  in 
such  a  yard,  and  find  that  they  do  extremely  well. 


■OAl»  MAKXKO 

From  the  Geaeeee  Fanner. 

We  recently  mentioned  some  of  the  necessary 
requisites  in  the  manufacture  of  common  sofl  soap, 
without  an  attention  to  which,  failure  would  be  the 
consequence.  We  have  since  been  furnished  with 
the  fbllowing  particular  statement  of  the  whole 
process  by  an  experienced  manufacturer,  who  has 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  foiled  in  nralcing  good 
soap  by  this  method. 


The  leach-tub  should  bold  about  four  barrels. 
-^Oof  nutritive  matter,  of  which  say  31  or  32  are  I  In  the  bottom  of  it  put  a  little  straw  to  prevent  the 
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athee  from  falling  through.  Put  in  a  pailful  of 
asfaev  and  pack  it  down.  Then  put  in  two  quarts 
of  auick'ltfne;  fill  the  tub  with  ashes,  packing 
it  closely  with  a  pounder,  and  leaving  the  upper 
•ur/ace  concave  so  as  to  hold  two  or  three  pails  of 
water.  Fill  this  cavity  with  hot  water  as  fast  as 
it  soaks  in  the  ashes,  till  ten  or  twelve  pails  have 
been  poured  in.  Let  this  be  done  in  the  evening. 
Let  it  remain  about  12  hours,  ff  the  ley  begins 
to  run  from  the  leach-cub  in  this  time,  try  it  with 
an  egg ;  if  it  bears  the  egg,  it.  is  strong  enongh. 
If  it  has  not  begun  to  run  at  the  expiraiian  of  the 
twelve  hours,  add  cold  water  until  it  does.  If  it 
will  not  bear  an  egg,  pour  the  ley  upon  the  ashes 
again,  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  strong.  If  the 
ashes  are  good,  this  quantity  will  make  a  barrel 
of  soap. 

Put  the  soap-grease  into  a  vessel  over  the  fire, 
stir  it  frequently  until  it  boils,  then  add  a  small 
quantity  of  ley  and  make  it  boil.  Add  sufficient 
ley  at  intervals  of  about  two  or  three  hours,  to  have 
tiro  gallons  of  ley  to  four  pounds  of  grease.  If  the 
ley  should  begin  to  run  weak  before  a  sufiicient 
quantity  is  obtained  for  this  purpose,  do  not  add  it 
until  the  previous  contents  of  this  kettle  have  boil- 
ed nearly  enough,  except  a  little  should  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  boUing  over.  To  ascertain 
whether  it  has  boiled  suiRciently,  mix  a  small 
quantity  of  the  newly  made  soap  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  let  it  cool.  The  appearance 
will  at  once  show  if  the  sonn  be  good.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  aod  as  much  cold  wa- 
ter as  there  is  ley,  stir  it  well,  and  the  work  is  fin- 
ished. 

If  the  ashes  are  not  packed  closely  enough,  the 
water  passes  through  too  rapidly  and  the  ley  is 
weak.  If  packed  too  closely,  the  water  caqoot 
get  throuffii  during  the  twelve  hours.  There  is 
however,  little  danger  of  the  latter. 

If  the  ley  is  not  strong  enough,  it  will  require 
sometimes  a  day  or  two  of  boiling  before  good 
soap  can  be  made.  This  should,  therefore,  be 
previously  well  attended  to. 

If  the  ley  should  stand  a  day,  it  will  not  unite 
with  the  grease ;  or  if  it  should,  they  will  separate 
when  they  become  cold.  This  appears  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  combination  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  whh  the  potash  of  the  ley,  rendering  it  less 
caustic.  If  so,  the  evil  might  at  once  be  removed 
by  the  addition  of  quick-lime  to  the  ley. 

It  appears  that  the  corroding  quality  of  soap  is 
owiag  to  a  deficiency  of  grease.  li'  this  is  the  case, 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  lime,  in  making  the 
potash  caustic,  would  not  produce  any  bad  eflect. 

Good  soap  is  sometimea  made  from  ashes  of^the 
maple  without  any  lime,  but  beech  ashes  abso- 
lutely require  it. 

The  consistency  of  the  soap  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  addition  of  water  at  the  end 
of  the  process,  ff  the  soap  is  too  thick  and  brittle, 
it  is  very  liable  to  become  wasted  in  using.  To 
be  in  the  best  condition,  it  should  be  quite  tena- 
cious. 

To  preserve  tlie  grease  from  becoming  mouldy 
or  spoiling,  it  should  be  kept  in  weak  ley. 

A  pine  tub  is  the  best  thing  to  keep  the  soap  in 
•^an  old  tar  barrel  answers  admirablv  although  it 
imparts  a  dark  color  to  the  soap  at  first,  but  does 
not  injure  it.  Oak  has  the  texture  soon  destroyed 
by  thtt  aoap,  and  the  tub  bursts  open. 


THB  AGBIOULTURAL    IirTXBK8T. 


Prom  (he  Geaeaee  Fanner. 

We  are  happy  in  giving  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  us,  Irom  Air.  Triplett,  of  Kentuc- 
ky, on  the  important  subjeel  of  legislative  aid  to 
agriculture.  We  have  the  more  pleasure  in  doing 
this,  as  the  sentiments  are  just  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, and  a^ree  with  the  opinions  so  ofieo  ex- 
pressed by  us  in  the  Farmer,  and  which  we  are 
confident  will  ultimately  prevail.  It  ia  but  a  few 
days  since  an  honorable  senator,  in  his  place  at 
Albany,  declared,  that  the  project  of  aiding  agri- 
culture by  legislative  enactments,  was  ^'ibe  siosf 
arrant  quadury,^^  If  quackery,  in  this  case,  why 
is  not  aid  from  the  same  source,  quackery  in  other 
cases?  It  was  this  legislative  quackery,  that  in- 
corporaled  our  colleges,  and  tndowtd  ihero;  thai 
surrounded  the  professor  of  the  law  with  exclusive 
privileges  and  numberless  ways  of  acquiring 
wealth  and  power,  that  are  forbidden  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  by  so  doing,  placed  that  man  in  a  suita- 
tion  to  sneer  at,  and  injure  those  who  aided  his 
rise.  When  what  are  termed  the  pro/eseions  ask 
for  aid,  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  are  thrown  open; 
when  those  who  have  deposited  the  cash  there, 
ask  for  tlie  use  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  their 
own  money,  they  are  repulsed  with  taunts  and 
sneers.  The  evidence  is  daily  becoming  more 
clear,  that  farmers  must  see  to  their  own  legisla- 
tion, or  it  will  be  left  undone.  But  to  our  corres- 
pondent :— 

'K^onsidering  the  vast  importance  to  our  coun- 
try, of  the  agricultural  interest^it  being  the  very 
basis  of  all  others — without  the  prosperity  of 
which  all  others  dwindle — it  is  strange  that  it  is  so 
overiooked  and  neglected  in  the  legisfa/ ion  of  oor 
country.  Manufactures,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, are  all  found  to  be  benefited  by  a  little  legis- 
lative aid,  but  agriculture  is  supposed  not  to  need 
it.  1  am  against  too  much  legislation.  It  is  one 
of  our  errors,  and  ever  will  be  in  a  republic.  Bat 
while  there  is  too  much  on  other  subjects,  there  is 
too  little  on  agriculture.  I  will  illustrate  the  evil 
felt  in  some  instances,  and  show  bow  legislation 
might  remedy  it.  We  see  accounts  in  the  jour- 
nals, of  the  day,  of  improved  farming  implements, 
and  labor  saving  machines,  &c.  A  fanner  pur- 
chases, say,  a  reaping  machine.  It  do^  not  an- 
swer. He  curses  the  impostor,  and  forswears 
all  humbugs.  He  is  told  he  did  not  get  the  right 
article.  But  how  is  he  to  know  the  right  one  ? 
Certificates  have  little  value ;  we  believe  in  none 
of  them.  In  the  course  of  time  perhaps  a  neigh- 
bor gets  the  right  implement,  and  when  he  sees 
its  operation,  he  will  buy  one.  I  have  had  my- 
self a  knowled^  for  several  years  of  various  im. 
provements,  which  1  have  been  anxious  to  adopt, 
but  have  waited  to  see  them  introduced  and 
proved  by  others;  not  wishing  to  be  humbugged 
myself.  In  these  improvements,  real  ones  spread 
but  very  slowly.  How  rapidly  would  our  priM- 
pcrity  advance,  if  the  march  of  those  improve- 
ments could  be  expedited,  and  show  how  much 
could  that  be  done,  if  each  state  would  have  ammiel 
farm,  where  all  reported  improvements  could  be 
fully  tested,  and  reported  on  by  authority  that  cookl 
be  confided  in ;  and  where  the  operation  of  the 
thing  itself  could  be  seen.  There,  too,  manufac- 
tories of  the  most  improved  articles  could  be  es- 
tablished, aod  the  implements  or  macbinei  fur- 
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nished  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  Pure  seeds, 
plants,  &c.,  could  also  be  had  at  such  a  (arm ;  and 
V7ha.t  would  be  the  expense?  86,000  per  annum 
would  borrow  8100.000,  which  would  amply  suf- 
fice (or  the  establishment,  including  a  large  (arm, 
^vhich  would  be  annually  increasing  in  value,  and 
tbe  income  from  which  might  be  made,  by  good 
management,  much,  if  not  all  of  the  interest  on 
the  cost ;  for  the  implements,  seed?,  &c.,  would  all 
be  considered  aa  proved,  and  the  demand,  ibrthem 
would  l>e  almost  unlimited.  There,  too,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  best  methods  of  agriculture  in 
every  branch.  Much  speculation  would  be  put  to 
reaU  Any  improvement,  when  shown  to  be  such, 
would  be  quickly  adopted,  and  agriculture  advance 
with  rapid  strides.  1  do  not  pretend  to  say,  there 
may  not  be  more  advisable  modes  of  advancing 
the  Qgnculturai  interest ;  but  1  am  well  convinced 
that  such  a  plan  would  render  it  a  great  service. 
The  best  stocks  of  domestic  animals  could  be  con- 
centred on  these  farms ;  all  grains,  seeds,  imple- 
ments, machinery,  &c.  &c.,  and  an  agricultural 
school  might  be  attached  to  it. 

Such  |ilans,  or  simitar  ones,  1  believe,  have 
been  repeatedly  suggested ;  but  it  seems,  that  as 
yet,  the  public  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  be  ripe  for  it.  1  think,  however,  that 
every  agricultural  journal  ought  to  urge  it,  until  the 
subject  is  taken  up,  and  some  such  plan  adopted." 


8HGEP  TICKS. 

Prom  the  Geucsee  Parmer. 

Farmers  sometimes  ask  how  they  shall  contrive 
to  free  their  flacks  from  tbe  sheep  lick,  since  every 
one  is  aware  that  if  these  pestiferous  insects  aboundf, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  animal  in  good  order, 
or  prevent  a  serious  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
wool.  Some  have  recommended  mercurial  oint- 
ments, but  these  are  always  dangerous,  and  should 
only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  or  necessity  arising 
fironi  disease,  such  as  the  scab,  or  other  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases.  Some  have  proposed  dipping 
iu  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  and  this  would,  in  our 
opinioni  be  preferable  to  ointments  containing 
mercury;  but  this  occasions  considerable  trouble, 
and  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  performed  with  more 
care  than  is  usually  given  to  such  matters. 

We  will  tell  how  we  manage  this  matter.  We 
do  not  keep  a  large  flock,  only  one  or  two  hundred, 
vat  our  system  is  applicable  to  any  number,  and 
for  several  years  past  not  a  tick,  «r  scarcely  one, 
has  been  aeen  on  our  sheep.  In  the  first  place, 
we  wash  our  sheep  in  a  large  tub,  of  such  capaci- 
ty that  the  sheep  cannot  reach  the  tiottom,  and 
wide  enough  at  top  to  allow  two  to  wash  at  once. 
The  tub  is  kept  full  and  running  over  slowly,  by  a 
small  stream  conducted  into  it  of  clear,  pure  water. 
In  washing  our  sheep,  soap  is  always  used  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  gallons  to  a  hundred,  and  afler 
a  few  have  l>een  washed,  the  water  in  the  tub 
will  be  stroDffly  impregnated  with  soap,  or  in  other 
words,  will  be  soap  suds.  This  cleans  the  wool 
and  the  slieep  thoroughly,  and  by  letting  the  sheep 
lemain  a  few  days  afUr  washing  in  a  cl^n  pasture, 
tbe  wool  t)ecomeB  again  saturated  with  the  oil 
which  is  so  essential  to  its  soilness  and  elasticity. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  freeing  tbe  animal  from 
ticks.    At  shearing,  it  is  well  Inowoy  when  this 


operation  is  performed  as  it  should  be,  and  no  pla- 
ces where  it  is  only  half  cut  by  the  shears,  or  tag- 
locks  around  the  belly  and  legs  are  lefl  to  give  the 
vermin  a  hiding  place,  that  they  will  quit  the  old 
sheep  for  the  lamb,  in  the  wool  which  they  find  a 
secure  place  of  retreat.  To  get  rid  of  them  fully 
and  finally,  we  now  shear  our  lambs.  Some  far- 
mers apprehend  that  such  a  process  would  injure 
the  lambs,  but  the  experiments  we  have  purposely 
made,  and  the  experience  we  have  had,  has  con- 
vinced us  thai  such  fears  are  groundless,  either  as 
respects  the  animal  its6lf  or  the  effect  on  the  next 
clip  of  wool.  Let  any  farmer  whose  sheep  are 
rendered  poor  and  sickly  by  the  constant  irritation 
of  these  insects,  try  washing  them  in  soap  suds, 
and  at  the  proper  time  sheanngthe  Iambs,  and  we 
think  he  will  make  no  more  complaints  of  ticks  on 
his  sheep. 


CURB  rOR  ORUBS  IK  HEAD  OF  SUJBBP. 

FroiDtbe  G«neM6  Farmer. 

Having  read  considerable  in  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer concerning  diseases  in  slieep,  and  seeing  no 
account  of  the  grub  in  the  head,  I  think  proper  to 
give  the  public  a  relation  of  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  with  me  when  I  had  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  It  was  in  the'  latter  part  of  winter,  one  of 
my  flock  was  taken  sick,  and  became  so  week  it 
could  not  rise  without  being  lifted.  I  snppose  its 
ailment  to  be  the  grub  in  the  head  ;  and  snowing 
something  of  the  virtue  of  flax-seed  oil,  I  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment  on  it.  I  laid  the  sheep  on  iti 
rump,  or  rather  on  its  back,  with  its  nose  a  little 
inclining  backward,  and  poured  in  near  a  table 
spoonful  of  the  above  oil,  part  in  each  nostril. 
The  next  morning  the  sheep  was  able  to  get  up 
and  eat  ivith  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  speedily 
recovered.  AAer  that,  and  while  I  kept  sheep, 
when  I  discovered  any  of  them  snotty-nosed  and 
coughing,  (an  indication  of  the  grub.)  I  put  a  lit- 
tle oil  in  their  noses  as  above,  and  they  soon  be- 
came clean  and  healthy.  1  do  not  remember  that 
I  failed  in  one  instance ;  some  of  my  neighbors 
also  received  benefit  by  the  above  process. 

T.  B. 

Chhwibiana  cownty,  Ohioj  5th  mo*  18,  1839. 


IMPROTJBD    DURHAM   8HORT-UOB.\S. 

[Subject  contlaued  Droia  page  dSO.} 

From  the  WtUp. 

What  we  have  said,  it  is  considered,  will  render 
superfluous  any  attempt  more  paniculariy  to  de- 
scribe the  sbort-horna.  Of  course  they  will  be 
found  to  vary  greatly ;  but  sufficient  may  be  collec- 
ted from  what  is  presented  to  the  reader  to  inform 
him  as  to  the  character  of  this  superior  breed  of 
cattle.  The  next  objeci,  then,  will  be  to  show 
their  capabilities  to  make  a  return  tor  food  consum- 
ed, and  the  unparalleled  eariy  period  at  which 
such  return  may  be  made.  1  nd  eed,  early  maturity 
is  the  grand  and  elevating  characteristic  of  the 
short-horns,  and  their  capacity  to  continue  grow- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  attaining  an  unexam- 
pled ripene«  of  condition  at  an  early  age^  has 
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excite^t  the  wonder,  and  obtained  the  approbation) 
of  every  looker-on  not  blinded  by  prejudice. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  to  show 
that  these  properties  are  not  all  of  recent  acquire- 
ment, but  were  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
by  the  Teeswater  cattle,  as  well  as  the  improved 
short-horns^  it  will  be  requisite  to  return  to  the 
former  lor  a  few  facts  in  evidence. 

About  fifty  yearsago,  Sir  Henry  Grey  (of  How- 
ick)  bred  two  oxen,  which  were  fed  by  Mr. 
Waistel,  and  when  six  years  old  weighed  180 
stones  each,  141b.  to  the  stone ;  their  inside  fat  be- 
ing most  extraordinary. 

A  heifer,  three  years  old,  bred  by  Miss  Allen 
^of  Grange)  fed  on  hay  and  grass  alone,  weighed 
90  stones. 

Two  three-years'  old  steers,  bred  by  the  same 
lady,  and  similarly  led,  weighed  respectively  92 
and  96  tons. 

Mr.  Waistel's  four-years*  old  ox,  by  the  bull 
•  ipposed  to  be  the  grand-sire  of  Hubback,  weighed 
110  stones. 

•  A  four-jrears'  old  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Simpson  (of 
Aycliffe)  fed  on  hay  and  turnips  only,  weighed 
135  stones. 

About  the  same  period,  a  five-years'  oM  heifer, 
bred  by  a  bishop  of  Durham,  weighed  110  stones. 

A  cow  of  Mr.  Hill's  slaughtered  in  Northum- 
berland, weighed  127  stones. 

Mr.  George  Coates.  before-mentioned,  slaugh- 
tered a  heifer,  by  the  supposed  sire  of  Uubback, 
which,  fed  on  turnips  and  hay,  weighed,  at  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  68  stones. 

An  ox  and  heifbr,  bred  by  Mr.  Watson  (of 
Manfleld)  weighed,  at  four  years  old,  within  a  few 
pounds,  110  stones  each. 

A  sister  to  Mr.  G.  Coates*  Badsioorth,  having 
run  with  her  dam,  and  fared  as  she  did,  without 
cake  or  com,  met  with  an  accident,  and  died  when 
seven  months  old  ;  she  weighed  34  stones. 

A  steer,  by  a  brother  to  the  above  heifer,  three 
years  and  two  months  old,  weighed  106  stones , 
and  another  steer,  by  the  same  bull,  exactly  three 
years  old,  weighed  95  stones,  fiolb  were  kept 
as  store-beasts  till  two  years  old. 

An  oz,  bred  by  Mr.  Hill  (of  Blackwel!)  slausfh- 
lered  at  six  years  old,  weighed  151  stones,  lOlb ; 
tallow,  11  stones. 

The  Howiek  red  ox,  seven  yean  old,  weighed 
152  stones,  9ib;  (allow,  16  stones,  71b. 

Mr.  Charge's  ox,  seven  years  old,  weighed  168 
stones,  101  b ;  tallow,  13  stones. 

The  foregoing  instances  of^  weight  and  proof 
sntisQictonly  show,  that  in  the  Teeswater  cattle, 
Mr.  Charles  Collins  had  pretty  good  materials 
with  which  to  commence  operations.  Let  us  now 
refer  to  a  later  period,  and  state  some  particulars 
respecting  their  decendaots,  the  improved  short- 
horns. 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr.  fiaily,  the  agricultural 
historian  of  Durham,  informs  us,  he  saw,  at  Mr. 
Mason's  (of  Chilton)  a  cow,  not  less  remarkable 
in  point  of  fat  than  the  Durham  ox.  At  that  time, 
the  depth  of  fat,  from  the  rump  to  the  hips,  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  was  not  less  than  twelve 
inches ;  and  the  shoulder  score,  at  least  nine  inches 
thick. 

Mr.  Robert  Gollin^s  heifer,  wliich,  like  the 
Durham  ox,  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity,  was  es- 
timated, at  four  years  old,  to  weigh  ISO  stones. 

Th«  faooe  geotlemao  sold,  in  Dariington  mar- 


ket, on  the  18ih  of  April,  1808,  a  two  years  old 
steer  for  £22 ;  the  price  of  fat  stock  being  at  that 
lime  seven  shillincrs  per  stone. 

At  Mr.  Nesham's  (of  Houghton-le-spring)  Mr. 
Bailey  saw  a  steer,  25  months  old,  completely 
covered  with  fat  over  the  whole  carcass,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fattest  steer  of  his  age  ever  seen. 
Butchers  estimated  him  to  weigh  75  stones.  Neither 
of  the  last  mentioned  were  of  large  size,  and  wouM 
not  have  weighed  above  40  stones  had  they  t>eea 
no  fatter  than  those  usually  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Wetherill  (of  Field  House)  sold  at  the  fair 
in  l>arltngton,  in  March,  1810,  two  steers,  under 
three  years  old,  for  £47  10s.  each.  The  price  ol' 
cattle  at  that  fair,  lOs.  per  stone. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  (of  Ferryhill)  who  fed  ofi'hie 
short-horns  at  two  years  old,  furnished  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  prices  he  obtained  from  the 
butchers :  viz. 

In  1801,  sold  four  for  £25  each ;  two  steers  and 
two  heifers. 

1802,  six  for  £17  lOs.  each  ;  three  steers  and 
three  heifers. 

1803,  four  for  £  17  each. 

1804,  six  for  £  18  lOs.  each. 

1805,  six  for  £  17  lOs.  each ;  two  steers  and 
fbuf  heifers. 

1806,  four  for  £  16  each. 

1807,  eight  for  £18  each. 
180S,  eight  for  £  19  each. 

The  time  of  selling,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latter  end  of  May.  Management.  In  the  first 
winter  they  got  straw  in  a  fold-yard,  with  nearly 
as  many  turnips  as  they  could  consume ;  in  May 
they  went  to  grass ;  in  November  put  to  turnips 
through  the  winter,  and  turned  to  grass  the  first 
week  in  May. 

A  twin  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
calved  the  last  week  in  April,  bein^  kepi  the  first 
year  as  the  store- stock,  was  entered  for  a  sweep- 
stakes, to  be  shown  in  June,  at  which  time  she 
would  be  two  ^ears  old.  She  was  immediately 
turned  to  grass  in  the  usual  pasture.  In  November 
she  was  estimated  to  weigh  28  stones ;  when  she 
was  put  to  the  ruta  baga  and  hay,  and  oH  cake,  of 
which  she  ale  4  cwt.,  with  two  bushels  of  bean- 
meal  and  1  bushel  of  barley.  She  went  to  grass 
again  on  the  first  of  May,  and  from  that  period 
had  neither  cake  nor  com.  On  the  23d  of  July, 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  (he  best  judges 
that  she  weighed  58  or  60  stones ;  having  gained 
30  stones  in  30  weeks. 

In  April,  1803,  Mr.  Haileysaw,  at  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's,  eight  yearling?,  intended  for  the  course 
of  feeding  described  as  adopted  by  that  gentle- 
man ;  whose  sales,  from  1^1  to  1808  indusive, 
have  been  already  particularized.  They  were 
very  lean,  not  more  than  15  stones  each  *,  and  had 
they  been  offered  for  safe  in  a  fair,  no  person,  un- 
acquainted with  (he  breed,  would  have  given 
more  for  them  than  £4  lOs.  or  £5  per  head. 

Mr.  Walton  (of  Middleton  in  Teesdale)  bad 
been,  in  1808,  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  steers,  at 
two  years  and  a  quarter  old,  at  from  £20  to  £30 
each;  their  weight  beinar50  to  54stone8,fed  solely  on 
vegetable  food.  He  often,  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment, bought  in  calves  of  the  unimproved,  or  old 
breed  of  the  county,  and  he  uniformly  found  (hat 
his  own  at  two  years  old  got  fatter,  and  fitter  for 
the  butcher,  than  the  others  did  at  three,  although 
fed  and  kept  exactly  alike. 
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Mr.  Mason  (^of  Chilton)  in  the  course  of  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  beef  gained 
by  the  food  given,  (turnips,)  found  three  steerR, 
under  3  years  old,  to  have  gained  20  stones  each 
in  20  weeks.  The  three  steers  averaged  70  stones 
each. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Nesham's  steer,  three  years  and 
a  half  old,  obtained  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Durham  Agricultural  Society ;  his  weight  was,  4 
quarters,  96  stones,  l^lb;  tallow,  11  stones,  71b; 
hide,  8  stones. 

Major  Rudd  (ofMarton  in  Cleveland)  obtained 
the  premium  onered  by  the  Cleveland  Agricultu- 
ral Society  in  1811,  (or  the  best  steer  under  three 
years  old,  and  fed  on  vegetable  food.  The  steer 
was  sold  to  the  butcher  for  IO9.  per  stone,  and 
slaughtered  when  three  years  and  thirteen  days 
old  ;  the  weight  of  his  4  quarters  was  96  stones. 
The  late  Mr.  Robertson  (of  Lady  kirk,  near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed)  furnished  the  writer  with 
the  following  particulars  of  short-horns,  bred  by 
him,  and  fed  with  few  exceptions,  on  vegetable 
food: — 

1794 — An  ox,  four  years,  ten  months  old  ;  4  quar- 
ters, 145  stones,  31b;  tallow,  24  stones, 
71b. 
A  steer,  under  four  years  old;  4  quarters, 
106  stones ;  tallow,  19  stones,  71b. 
1814 — A  steer,  three  years,  nine  months  old  ;  4 
quarters,  101  stones ;  tallow,  16  stones. 
1815 — A  steer,  three  years,  eleven  months  old;  4 
quarters,112  stones,  71b;  tallow,  26  stones. 
A  heifer,  three  years,  eight  months   old; 
4  quarters  89  stones. 
1817 — A  steer,  three  years,  two  months  old;  4 
quarters,  95  stones,    lOlb;  tallow,    17 
stones,  lOlb. 
1822— An  ox,  lour  years  and  a  half  old;  4  quar- 
ters, 135  stones;  tallow,  21  stones. 
Own  brother  to  the  foregoing,  three  years 
and  a  half  old  ;  4  quarters,  133  stones; 
tallow,  21  stones. 

A  steer,  three  years,  ten  months  old  ;  4 
quarters,  124  stones;  tallow,  17  stones. 
A  steer,  three  years,  eight  months  old  ;  4 
quarters,  112  stones;  tallow  not  weighed. 
A  steer,  bred  by  Col.  Cooke  (of  Ouston,"  near 
Doncaster)  fed  on  potatoes  and  straw,  was  slaugh- 
tered when  two  years  and  twenty-two  days  old ; 
his  4  quarters  weighed  72  stones. 

Mr.  John  Rennie  (of  Phantassie)  produced,  at 
the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society's  meeting, 
in  November,  1828,  a  steer,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  months  old;  the  4  quarters  of  which 
weiorhed  118  stones,  1  lb.  Smithfield  weight. 

The  same  gentleman  produced  before  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  a  steer,  aged  two  years, 
four  months,  whose  4  quarters  weighed  153  8io*ii<v«, 
71b :  also  a  steer,  aged  three  years,  six  months, 
whose  4  quarters  weighed  1169  stones,  7Ib. ;  tal- 
low, 30  stones,  lib. 

Except  in  the  three  last  instances,  all  the 
weights  given  have  been  by  the  stone  of  141b. 

Should  the  foregoing  statement  be  considered 
to  have  been  unreasonably  extended,  it  is  presumed 
it  wilt,  at  least,  be  admitted,  that  its  ample  detail, 
if  attended  to,  will  establish  the  credit  of  the 
short-  horns  as  nn  invaluable  breed  to  the  grazier. 
We  will  take  a  very  rapid  survey  of  the  few 
eounties  not  already  decribed,  and  m  which  the 
•hort^horns  are  the  prevailing  breed. 


Cumberland. — The  native  breed  of  Cumberiand 
was  a  small  long- horned  beast,  yielding  a  fair 
quantity  of  milk,  and  ol'  good  quality;  answering 
well  for  the  dairy,  but  not  po  profitable  as  grazing 
cattle.  With  these  were  intermingled  the  Kyioes 
and  the  Galloways,  both  of  them  quicker  Jeedera 
than  the  old  Ciimberlnnds.  They  were  gene- 
rally bought  in  about  October,  and  turned  all  the 
winter  on  the  pastures  out  of  which  the  fat  cat- 
tle had  just  been  sold — a  little  hay  being  allowed' 
them,  according  to  circumstances.  They  were 
kept  about  a  twelvemonth  and  paid  very  well. 

The  long- horns  were  most  used  for  the  dairy, 
and  chiefly  lor  the  production  of  butter.  They 
yielded  from  one  to  two  firkins  per  annum,  accor- 
ding to  their  goodness  and  size :  the  average  pro- 
duce was  about  841b.  per  cow.  Some  of  them 
would  yield  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during 
the  season,  and  three  or  four  pounds  o\'  butter  per 
week.  The  Cumberland  butter  used  to  be  in 
considerable  request.  The  cheese  was  an  inferior 
article,  and  chiefly  made  of  skimmed  milk. 

The  short-horns  were  not  slow  in  penetrating 
into  Cumberland,  and  establishing  themseivec 
there.  They  were  first  used  to  cross  the  native 
and  Scotch  breeds,  and  sometimes  with  consid- 
erable success.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Halton  Castle,  at- 
tempted a  cross  between  the  Kyloe  cow  and  the 
short-horn  bull.  His  object  was  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  milk  from  the  Kyloe,  and  to  preserve 
its  quality ;  and  to  gain  that,  which  every  one 
used  to  imagine  the  short-horn  was  sadly  deficient 
in,  hardiness.  He  hoped  likewise  to  reduce  the 
great  consumption  of  food  by  the  short-horn,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  retain  his  early  maturity.  To 
a  vtry  considerable  extent  he  succeeded.  Mr. 
Maynard,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  better 
judge  of  cattle,  and  from  whose  stock  descended 
some  of  the  best  short- horns  of  the  north,  hired 
a  bull  from  Mr.  Bates,  to  try  what  effect  would  be 
produced  on  some  of  his  own  pure  breeding  stock. 
That  the  short-horns  could  be  materially  improved 
by  such  an  admixture  could  scarcely  be  expected ; 
but  the  value  of  the  old  breed  of  the  country  has 
been  materially  increased. 

The  pure  short-horn  is  now  zealously  cultiva- 
ted in  Cumberiand,  and  by  none  more  so,  or  more 
successfully,. than  by  Mr.  Maynard. 

Yorkhkire. — North  Riding, — There  are  few 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  so  perfect  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  cattle  as  in  this 
extensive  division  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Marshall, 
who  is  undoubted  authority  here,  says,  in  his 
Rural  JSconomy  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ancient  black 
cattle  were  the  only  breed  in  this  district.  They 
resembled  the  present  breed  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  mostly  horned,  but  some  of  them  hum- 
bled. To  these  succeeded  the  long- horned  or  Cra- 
ven breed,  and  which  by  degrees,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties. 
At  that  time  the  chief  work  of  the  farm  was  done 
by  cattle ;  the  horse  had  not  yet  quite  superseded 
the  slower,  but  perhaps  more  profitable,  ox  ;  and 
many  of  the  long-horns,  until  they  began  to  be 
improved  by  the  breeders  in  the  midland  counties, 
were  deficient  in  several  valuable  points,  while 
the  Qse  of  them  was  exceedingly  inconvenient, 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  in  the  yoke. 

On  these  accounts,  the  long- horns  in  turn  gave 
way  to  the  Holder ness,  or  short- horn  breed,  and 
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that,  for  a  century  past,  has  maintained  its  ground, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  singular  account  of  these 
cattle,  when  first  introduced.  He  says,  that  '*lhe 
Holderness  breed  were  thin  quartered,  too  light 
behind,  and  too  coarse  belbre ;  large  shoulders, 
coarse  neclcF,  and  dewlaps.  This  ibrm  being 
found  disadvantageous  to  ihe  butcher,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  coarser  parts,  and  reducing 
the  weight  of  the  prime  pieces,  the  breeder  en- 
deavored to  enlarge  the  hind  quarters ;  and  had 
he  stopped  when  he  had  got  to  the  happy  me- 
dium, he  would  have  wrought  a  good  work ;  but 
the  fashion  was  set — cloddy  buttocks  were  in  es- 
timation. The  Hrst  variety  of  (his  species  of  cat- 
tle, which  I  can  recollect,  was  a  thick,  large- 
boned,  coarse,  clumsy  animal,  remarkably  large 
behind,  with  thick  gummy  thighs ;  always  fleshy, 
but  never  fat,  and  the  flesh  being  of  a  bad  quality. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst :  the  monstrous 
■ize  of  the  buttocks  of  the  calf  was  fi^quently 
fatal  to  the  cow,  and  numbers  of  cows  were  an- 
nually lost  in  calving.  These  inonsiers  were  stig- 
matized by  the  epithet  *  Dutch  buttocked,'  and 
ihey  were  probably  the  worst  breed  the  Vale  ever 
knew." 

This  evil,  however,  soon  cured  itself;  and,  by 
judicious  crossings  from  their  own  stock,  and,  soon 
aAerwards,  from  the  stock  of  the  enterprising  and 
skilful  breeders  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  the 
Yorkshire  cow  was  brought  to  her  present  state  of 
perfection,  retaining,  with  little  diminution,  the 
milking  properties  oT  the  Holderness,  and  the  gra- 
zing ones  of  the  improved  short -horn.  The  old 
and  comparatively  unimproved  breed  is  siill  in- 
deed found  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  dairy 
farmers  oi  this  part  of  the  country,  lor  the  preju- 
dice— and,  as  we  have  conlessed,  not  an  unfound- 
ed one — against  the  improved  short-horns,  that 
their  milking  properties  have  been  saeriflced  to 
the  accumulation  of  tat,  still  widely  prevails.  Ex- 
perience, however,  gradually  established  the  fact, 
that  it  is  prudent  to  sacrifice  a  gmall  portion  of  the 
milk  to  assist  in  feeding,  when  too  old  lo  continue 
in  the  dairy;  or  when,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns,  her  service  as  a  dairy-cow  are  dis- 
pensed with  at  an  early  age.  This  cro^s  being 
judiciously  managed,  the  diminution  of  milk  is 
80  small,  and  the  tendency  to  fatten  so  great, 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sale  (as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sneldon  Cradock,  of  Hartforth,  and  lo  whom 
we  return  our  thanks  for  some  valuable  informa- 
tion) is  perfectly  correct — I  have  always  found,  in 
my  stock,  tliat  the  best  milkers,  when  dried  for 
feeding,  make  the  most  fat  in  the  least  time." 
This  is  a  doctrine  which  will  be  belter  understood 
and  univefBally  acknowledged  bv  and  by.  Too 
many  of  the  improvera  of  the  short-horns  hue 
done  but  half  justice  to  their  excellent  slock.  Ue 
would  de^rve  well  of  his  country  who,  with  skill 
and  meam  sufficient,  would  devote  himself  to  the 
iUuAtration  of  this  point. 

It  has  been  observ#d>  that  the  cattle  of  this  dis- 
trict have  not  improved  of  late  so  rapidW  as  in 
former  times.  There  may  be  twa  reasons  for  this, 
viz.,  that  the  system  of  breeding  in-arhd-in  has 
been  pursued  somewhat  too  far,  and  that  the  de- 

{>reciatioa  of  the  times  baa  withdrawn  many 
ended  proprietors  from  agricuhurai  pursuits,  and 
thus  lessened  that  competition  which  was  the  most 
powerful  ttimuluB  to  exertion. 


The  average  weight  of  cattle  id  this  nd'ing  of 
Yorkshire  vanes  with  the  food  and  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. A  steer  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  yean 
old,  when  fit  for  the  market,  will  usually  wei^h 
fi-om  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  stones,  imperial 
weight,  and  a  heifer  from  fif\y-five  to  sixty-five 
stones.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  them  for 
the  mnrket  is  simple  enough.  The  calf  gets  milk 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  afler  that,  scald- 
ed skimmed  milk,  mixed  with  oil-cake  kioiied  in 
water,  with  bay  and  turnips,  until  the  spring  pas- 
tures have  sufficient  produce  to  support  him ;  he 
remains  in  them  until  the  following  winter,  when 
he  is  either  tied  up,  or  turned  loose  into  folds,  and 
fed  with  straw  and  turnips  until  the  ensuing  May : 
he  is  then  turned  once  more  into  the  pasture  until 
winter,  when  he  is  brought  into  the  fbld-yaid  as 
before,  until  nearly  May  day;  and  now,  approach- 
ing to  a  state  nearly  fat  enough  for  the  butclier, 
three  or  four  months  grass-feeding  seneraliy  com- 
pletes him.  Both  the  improved  and  the  unimproved 
cattle  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Now,  how- 
ever, appears  the  essential  difference  between  the 
t>reeds  ;  the  most  forward  of  the  unimproved  are 
scarcely  ready,  when  the  improved  cattle  are  gone, 
and  they  are  never  so  fat  and  pointy  as  the  oihera. 

Upon  the  clay  soil  of  Cleveland,  and  other  parts 
of  this  district,  the  grass  land  is  principaUy  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  the  dairy.  There  the  un^ 
improved  breed  mostly  prevails ;  but  even  there, 
the  most  ^telligenl  of  the  farmers  begin  to  see  the 
propriety  of  a  cross  or  two  from  the  Teeswater 
blood.  The  young  cattle  are  principally  sold  in 
the  neighboring  markets,  and  are  forwarded  to  the 
possessors  of  extensive  turnip  farms  in  JLeicester- 
shire  and  Northamptonshire. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  cows  for  the  supply  of 
the  metropolitan  dairies  come  from  the  North  Ai- 
ding of  Yorkshire.  They  are  sent  away  withio  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  calving;  and  either  journey 
directly  to  London,  or  halt  for  a  year  or  two  in  Bed- 
fordshire, or  some  of  the  midland  counties,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  reach  their  ultimate  destination 
until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old. 

Among  the  breeders  of  the  pure  short-horns,  in 
this  Riding,  Major  Bower,  of  Welham,  deserves 
honorable  mention.  His  name  appeam  among 
(he  purchasers  at  Mr.  Charles  ColHng's  sale.  His 
cow  Daisy,  bought  there,  produced  some  excellent 
slock.  A  heifer  of  his  breed,  slaughtered  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months,  weighed  sixty- four  stooes, 
imperial  weight,  and  ten  stones  of  tallow. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  formerly  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  this  district  by  crossing  with  the 
Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  with  Sussex  cattle, 
and  it  was  said  that  more  kindly  feeders  were  ob- 
tained; the  size  was  reduced  a  little,  the  leg  shor- 
tened, the  bone  rendered  finer,  the  form  improved, 
and  the  strength  of  the  short-horn  remained  for 
draught  with  the  activity  of  the  Devon.  Whaiever 
might  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  erase,  this 
supposed  improved  race  has  passed  quite  away. 

A  cross  between  the  short- horn  bull  and  the 
Argyleshire  heifer  was  attempted,  with  jrreat  pros- 
pect of  success.  Mr.  Bates  had  obtained  some 
excellent  cattle  from  a  similar  attempt,  but  ihey 
could  not  be  fed  to  an  equal  weight  in  the  same 
time,  and  they  were  deficient  in  early  maturity. 

fVisi  Riding, — ^This  is  principally  a  maoufae- 
turing  district,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
agriculturists  who  pay  much  attention  to  the  im- 
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provement  ofihe  breed  of  cattle.  The  short-horns, 
either  the  Holderness,  or  with  some  crosses  of  the 
Durham,  are  chieBy  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns.  More  in  the  country,  and  where 
the  farms  are  small,  (as  they  are  through  a  great 
part  of  this  Riding),  there  are  a  variety  of  crosses 
with  the  long-horns,  and  ivith  nondescripts  of  lor- 
mer  days.  They  go  under  the  characteristic 
name  oi'  kalf-homs  ;  the  country  people  are  fond 
of  them,  they  are  hardy,  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
and  fatten  with  tolerable  quickness.  One  would 
wonder  how  they  retain  one  good  quality,  for  Mr. 
Sorhy,  of  Hoiylandhall,  very  characteristically 
describes  them,  and  the  little  farmers  of  almost 
every  district— "Those  who  have  a  cow  or  two, 
of  some  favorite  kind,  send  them  to  the  nearest  bull, 
which  does  well  enoush,  provided  he  gets  them  a 
calf  We  must  confess,  that  we  never  saw  so 
^reat  a  collection  of  mongrels  as  in  the  manu- 
facturing: portion  of  the  West  Ridincr. 

Mr.  Newman,  ihe  agent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliaro, 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  th's.  He  thus  writes  to  us. 
*'The  breed  of  cattle  in  the  sreatest  esteem  in 
the  vicinity  of  Went  worth,  pna  in  fact  ihronerhout 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, is  the  pure  short-horn.  A  traveller,  how- 
ever, passing  through  this  district,  will  observe 
many  deviations  from  that  breed,  and  will  meet 
with  crosses  that  he  will  have  much  difficulty  to 
identify.  The  farms  are  small,  and  the  farmer  has 
a  kind  of  mixed  employment,  partly  agricultural 
and  partly  mercantile :  hence  his  attention  is  not 
BO  much  directed  to  his  farm  as  it  should  be,  and 
hence  arises  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  as  to 
the  selection  of  his  cattle ;  added  to  this,  there  is 
an  idea,  although  an  erroneous  one,  that  the  pure 
short- horns  are  not  good  milkers,  and  which  tends 
material Ijr  to  check  the  breed. 

In  the  districts  near  Doncaster,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  more  strictly  agricultural,  the  short- horns 
prevail,  and  those  or  a  breed  and  Quality  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  mere  tenant  farmer  and  to 
the  gentleman  who  farms  his  own  estate. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitton, 
of  Badsworth,  to  place  him  at  the  very  head  of  the 
improvers  of  short-hom  cattle  in  this  district.  His 
*'Old  Bull,"  known  in  the  Herd  Book  by  the  name 
of  "Badsworth,"  is  still  in  the  recollection  of  the 
flirmers  of  that  neighborhood,  and  no  animal  con- 
tributed more  to  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  for 
many  miles  round. 

About  the  year  1805  the  Wortley  Farmer's  Club 
was  establisht^d,  chiefly  by  Lord  Worncliffe  (then 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley);  and  by  the  operations  of 
that  society  very  considerable  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
round  Wortley.  In  1818,  this  society  ceased  to 
exist,  for  one  more  effective  had  been  formed  at 
Doncaster,  under  the  patronage  of  Eari  Fitzwil- 
Uam,  Lord  Ahhrop,  Sir  A.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton  of  Thrybergh  Park,  and  other  neighboring 
gentlemen.  This  society  still  flourishes,  and  a 
very  fair  number  of  excellent  cattle  are  annually 
exhibited,  the  males  of  which  become  dispersed 
through  a  wide  district  of  country.  The  short- 
horn cattle  have  bom  away  all  the  prises. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  West  Riding,  many 
Scotch  catde  are  fed  for  one  vear  or  two,  and  then 
sold  to  the  butcher  to  be  slaughtered  for  home 
consumption. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  mooriands  of  the 


west  and  north-west  of  the  district,  the  half^ horns 
prevail  more ;  and  in  Craven,  the  native  country 
of  the  lon^  horns,  we  find  both  the  large  and  the 
small  variety  ot  this  breed  in  tolerable  perf^tion, 
but  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire.  Even  here,  the  short-horns  have 
penetrated  and  are  increasing. 

East  /^I'ckng.— The  shori-homs  prevail  univer- 
sally through  this  riding,  except  among  the  cotta* 
gers  and  little  farmers,  who  still  obstinately  cling  to 
some  of  the  different  varieties  of  half-horns.  It  is 
decidedly  a  breeding  country,  and  a  great  number 
of  cows  are  yeaHy  sent  flrom  it  to  Lincolnshire,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  London  dairies ;  yet  many  ox- 
en and  cows  are  brought  from  the  Wolds  to  the 
fortnightly  and  weekly  markets  so  frequent  in 
Yorkshire,  and  pastured  on  the  rich  ground  with 
which  the  riding  abounds. 

Lincolnshire. — Mr.  Berry  has  disposed  of  the 
Lincolnshire  cattle  in  a  very  summary  way,  and 
we  apprehend  that  no  appeal  can  be  made  against 
his  decision.  "There  is  a  large  coarse  short-hom 
prevailing,  partwulariy  in  Lincolnshire,  denomi- 
nation in  the  quotations  of  the  Smithfield  markets 
'Lincolns;'  but  they  have  no  further  affinity  with 
the  improved  short- horns  than  as  the  latter  have 
been  referred  to  for  their  improvement,  which  has 
been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  degree."  As, 
however,  we  have  to  travel  through  each  of  the 
counties  of  Great  Britain,  we  must  enter  a  little 
tnore  into  the  consideratioa  of  the  character  and 
claims  of  the  Lincoln  cattle. 

Many  of  the  present  unimproved  Lincolns  may 
be  regarded  as  fair  specimens  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Dutch  cattle.  So  prevalent  is  the  opinion  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  breed,  that  the  metropolitan 
butcher  denominates  them  Dutch  cattle,  and 
knows  them  much  better  by  that  name  than  as 
Lincolns.  There  is  a  coarseness  about  the  head 
and  horn  which  we  have  not  seen  either  in  the 
common  Holdemess  or  the  improved  Durham ; 
the  bone  is  comparatively  large,  the  leg  high,  and 
the  hips  and  loins  wide,  approaching  to  ragged* 
ness.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  a  very  appropriate  re« 
mark  respecting  them,  that  they  demand  thA 
fiakewellian  improvement  which  their  sheep  have 
received. 

There  have  been  some  zealous,  and,  to  a  consi- 
derable degree,  successful  improvers  of  this  breed. 
At  the  head  of  them  stands  Captain  Turnhill,  of 
Reesby  on  the  Wolds.  With  what  materials  he 
went  to  work  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  confined  himself  to  a  selection  from 
the  native  breed;  and  certainly  he  produced  a 
valuable  animal,  thinner  in  the  horn,  cleaner  ia 
the  bone,  lighter  in  the  dewlap,  shorter  in  the  leg, 
full  in  the  bosom,  and  round  in  the  carcass.  Tte 
breed  was  properly  called  "TurnhilPs,"  and  they 
yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  many  farmers.  They 
are  handsome  looking  beasts,  always  full  of  lean 
flesh  ;  with  far  greater  disposition  than  before  to 
put  some  frit  on  that  flesh,  and  become  sooner  ripe 
for  the  market. 

Others  with  somewhat  more  judgment,  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Durhams,  and  more  spedily  and 
effectually  completed  their  object.  They  took 
away  the  disposition  to  make  lean  beef  only,  al- 
though in  very  great  quantities ;  and  if  they  could 
not  perfectly  give  to  the  Lincolns  their  own  early 
maturity,  they  materially  quickened  the  process  of 
fattening    An  improved  Lincolnshire  beast  is 
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thercrore  now  a  very  valuable  animal ;  and  if  a 
finer  grain  could  be  given  to  the  meat,  Ihe  great 
quantity  ofmuscle,  com  pared  with  that  of  fat,  would 
be  no  disadvantage. 

After  leaving  the  land,  or  the  cow,  the  young 
cattle  are  kept  during  the  first  winter  on  hay,  hay 
and  turnips,  or  sometimes  l»ay  and  a  little  oil  cake. 
In  the  next  summer  they  run  on  seeds  orsecond  rale 
land,  and  too  ofien  get  nothing  but  straw  in  the  wm- 
tcr.  At  two  years  old  they  fare  no  belter,  except 
that  some  now  <?ive  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  oil 
cake  daily;  and  they  are  sold,  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer, by  those  who  have  not  the  means  to  feed  them, 
to  jobbers,  who  dispose  of  them  to  the  grazier.  He 
winters  them  better  if  he  buys  them  at  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  feeds  them  off  before  another 
winter ;  but  if  they  are  brought  in  the  spring  they 
are  generally  fed  off  before  wiuter,  many  ol  them 
being  put  up  for  stall  feeding,  to  which  no  breed 
is  better  adapted."  „        ■«       j 

The  Lincolnshire  cattle  are  principally  red  and 
wbitc,  but  a  dun  variety  was  introduced,  about  Ihe 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Sir  Charles  Buck,  of 
Hanby  Grange,  and  which  have  so  much  im- 

C roved  in  size,  as  almost  to  overtake  the  common 
reed  of  the  county.  They  are  found  principally 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Folkingharo,  and  have 
been  fed  up  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  stones  at 

seven  years  old.  . -l-     . 

The  extraordinary  animal  which  was  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  "the  Lincolnshire  ox,"  although 
bred  in  that  county,  was  an  improved  short-horn  ; 
and  many  of  these  are  establishing  themselves  in 
every  part  of  Lincolnshire. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  districts,  there  are  great 
varieties  of  breeds,  and  which  are  said  to  be  in- 
creasing, and  even  interfering  with  the  purity  of  the 
native  one,  by  means  of  the  great  annual  importa- 
tions of  Irish  cattle. 

Some  have  purposely  and  very  recently  endea- 
vored to  establish  a  cross  between  the  best  of  the 
long-horned  Irish  and  the  short-horns  of  the  coun- 
ty: but  the  attempt,  although  promising  some 
•uccess  at  irst,  has  decidedly  failed. 

Among  the  smatl  farmers,  half^ horns  of  every 
•ize  and  variety  are  found,  and  they  are  crossed  in 
every  way  that  caprice  or  folly  can  suggest,  yet 
they  are  most  of  them  ffood  milkers.  The  Lin- 
colns,  although  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for 
the  dairy,  yield  more  milk,  and  of  a  richer  quality, 
than  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  old  order  of 
Ihings  are  willing  to  allow. 

&S€x, — ^There  is  no  distinguishing  breed  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  chief  agricultural  business,  so  far 
aa  cattle  are  concerned  cansists  in  the  suckling  of 
calves  and  grazing  in  the  marshes,  with  some  at- 
tention to  tne  dairy  in  particular  districts. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  May,  veterinary  surgeon  at 
Maldon,  informs  us,  that  the  suckling  farmers 
procure  their  calves  at  the  principal  markets,  viz., 
fetomford,  Chelmsford,  Maldon,  Braintree,  and 
Colchester.    The  Romford  market  is  chiefly  sup- 

n"3d  from  London  ;  Chelmsford  and  Maldon  from 
ndon  and  Suffolk  ;  and  Colchester  and  Brain- 
tree  chiefly  from  the  Suflblk  dairies. 

They  are  brought  in  at  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night old,  and  are  generally  fed  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  weeks,  when  they  are  either  brouc^bt  by 
the  butchers  in  the  neighborhood,  who  kill  and 
dress  them,  and  send  them  to  the  London  market 
or  they  are  sent  alive  to  the  Romford  and  Smith- 


field  markets,  where  they  are  purchased  by  the 

London  butchers.  ,       ,  i  •     ♦! 

Many  of  these  calves  used  to  be  reared  to  toe 
rich  pastures  of  Essex,  and  parUcularly  the  hcilcr 
calves  from  the  metropolitan  dairies ;  and  roany  a 
cow  went  from  Essex  to  keep  up  thoae  esiaWish- 
ments  ;  but  this  practice  is  now  almost  lotaUy  dis- 
continued. „  .      ^  .^ 

The  marshes  afford  excellent  grazing  for  catUe 
that  are  not  affected  by  the  brackishncss  of  the 
water,  and  there  are  few  who  suffer  niaienally  by 
this.  When  cattle  are  not  perfectly  ready  for  the 
market,  a  few  weeka's  grazing  on  the  marshy  wiH 
bring  them  rapidly  forward.  Some  are  purchased 
in  store  condition,  in  order  that  they  may  run  three 
or  four  months  on  ihisluxurant  pasture,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  they  are  ready  for  Smith- 
field.  At  some  periods  of  the  year  these  flats  are 
covered  with  cattle,  chiefly  of  a  small  kind,  and 
moedy  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  runts ;  indeed  the 
grazing  isprincipally  confined  to  these  small  Mttlc. 
A  {^vr  farmers,  however,  in  every  part  of  Essex 
apply  themselves  to  the  regular  grazing  of  catUc 
of  a  larger  size.  A  few  have  the  J>evons,  among 
whom  must  be  reckoned  Lord  VfeaxerQ,  who  b 
partial  to  these  cattle,  both  to  feed  and  for  the  dai- 
ry. When  they  are  grass  fed,  there  are  always 
some  Scotch  or  Welsh  runts  as  /rtminers,  i.  c  to 
eat  down  what  the  larger  and  more  valuable  catde 
leave.  Many  Herelbrds  are  prepared  for  the 
London  market  in  the  same  manner. 

The  dairy  business  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  county.  A  considerable 
2iUantity  of  butter  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spping,  and  sent  to  the  metropolis  in  small  rolls ; 
and  it  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  its  taste.  This  depends  not  on  the 
kind  of  cow,  for  occasionally  a  dairy  contains  half 
a  dozen  different  breeds  of  cows,  although  the 
short-horns  are  the  most  prevalent;  but  because 
they  feed  during  the  summer  in  the  shrubby  pas- 
tures of  Epping  Forest,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  of  numerous  wild  and  aromatic  plants  which 
there  abound,  impart  to  it  its  peculiar  sweet  flavor. 
The  consumer,  however,  can  seldom  be  certain 
that  he  has  the  real  Epping  butter,  for  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  it  Is  sent  up  from  Northamptonshire; 
and  the  London  retail  aealers  wash  the  salt  well 
out  of  the  Cambridge  butter,  and,  ibrmm^  it  into 
rolls,  sell  it  for  Eppinff  butter ,  while  a  few  are 
more  impudent,  and  sdl  almost  any  kind  of  butter 
as  true  Epping. 


PRUNING. 

From  the  GeiMiee  Fanner. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  made  in  Europe, 
and  by  Buel,  Kenrick,  and  others,  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  pruning  trees,  and  though  the  re- 
sults did  not  perfectly  agree  on  all  points,  ^et  they 
seem  to  fully  justity  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  best  time  for  pruning  trees  is  that  period 
in  midsummer  in  wnich  there  appears  a  cessation 
of  the  sap's  ascent,  and  which  lasts  some  three  or 
four  weeks.  Those  who  had  paid  attention  to  (he 
growth  of  trees  must  have  remarked  that  the  pe- 
riod of  increase  is  divided  in  two  seasons,  daring 
the  first  of  which,  or  llie  one  roost  active,  the 
shoots  that  form  fruit,  flower,  or  seed- buds  are 
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formed ;  and  the  other  or  later  summer's  growth 
is  confined  to  the  shoots  that  produce  wood  buds 
oniy^  ''After  the  second  growth  is  completed  the 
effects  of  the  decendin^  sap,  in  the  formation  of 
new  bark,  is  apparent  \n  the  healing  up  of  new 
wounds,  in  parts  of  the  stem  or  branches,  which 
now  proceeds  with  mor^  activity  than  during  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  Brandies  pruned  otf 
smooth  at  the  stem,  though  the  latter  be  young, 
healthy,  and  containing  a  peri'ect  pith,  before  or 
Bhortly  after  the  completion  of  the  midsummer'i 
growth,  do  not  produce  shoots  from  the  edge  of 
the  wounds  caused  by  their  removaI,whicb  always 
happens  more  or  less  when  pruning  is  peribrmed 
on  free  growing  trees  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
before  the  full  development  of  the  spring  shoots 
and  leaves.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the 
reproduction  of  branches  Irom  the  edge  of  a 
wound  is  greatly  assisted  by  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  branch  or  shoot,  on  the  parent  branch  or  stem." 
[Treatise  on  Planting.] 

The  end  desired  to  be  attained  by  the  operation 
of  pruning  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  or  injury 
instead  of  benefit  may  be  the  result.  If  the  tree  is 
intended  lor  timber,  the  leaves  and  buds  that  ela- 
borate the  sap,  ana  increase  the  trunk  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  annual  circle  of  new  wood,  should 
be  kept  as  far  from  the  root  as  possible,  as  in  this 
way  only  can  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  be 
produced.  In  this  case,  the  trunk  should  be  kept 
free  from  branches,  the  leading  shoot  should  care- 
fully be  preserved,  and  the  top  kept  in  a  crown 
like  ibrm.  Nature  mustbe  followed  in  this  respect, 
and  the  tali  beautiful  trunks  oC  our  native  forest 
trees  will  be  the  result.  For  fruit,  a  low  branch- 
ing top,  spread  and  exposed  to  the  sun  as  widely 
as  can  be,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  hence  ihe  lead- 
ing shoot  when  the  tree  is  at  a  proper  height 
must  be  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  lateral  branches 
cut  and  pruned  with  direct  reference  to  this  efifect. 
Fruit  trees  must  be  pruned  frequently,  or  their 
tops  become  woody,  close,  and  the  fruit  will  ne- 
cessarily prove  inferior. 


NSW   MODE   OF   BREAKING   OXUN. 


From  Uie  Frankiin  Farmer. 


groaning  down  they  drop.  For  a  while  they  lie 
panting  and  looking  wild  ;  at  length  they  leap  up 
as  if  suddenly  frightened,  rush  round  again,  grow 
drunk  and  drop  again.  Leave  them,  they  will  re- 
peat the  experiment,  until,  reeling,  they  will  stop 
or  stand;  in  a  few  hours  you  may  lead  them 
around  by  their  halters.  Uncouple  them  from  the 
pole  or  yoke  them  to  your  cart,  and  drive  them 
where  you  choose  with  safety.  Any  gentleman 
will  be  entiled  to  the  above  patent  lor  life  by  pay- 
ing five  dollars  to  the  nearest  needy  widow,  taking 
her  receipt  for  the  same  and  filing  it  among  his  own 
papers.  Wm.  P.  Ha&t. 


HtrSBANDRY   IJU    CHINA. 

Extract  from  Duhalde. 

Among  several  good  regulations  made  by  the 
same  emperor,  [Yong.  Ching,]  he  has  shewn  an 
uncommon  regard  for  the  husbandmen.  To  en- 
courage them  in  their  labor,  he  has  ordered  the 
governors  of  all  the  cities  to  send  him  notice  every 
year,  of  the  person  of  this  profession,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  who  is  most  remarkable  for  his 
application  to'  agriculture ;  for  unblemished  repu- 
tation ;  for  preserving  union  in  his  own  family, 
and  peace  with  his  neighbors ;  for  his  fi-ugality 
and  aversion  to  extravagance.  Upon  the  report 
of  the  governor,  the  emperor  will  advance  this 
wise  and  diligent  husbandman  to  the  degree  of  a 
mandarin  of  tiie  eiglh  order,  and  send  him  patents 
of  an  ordinary  mandarin ;  which  distinction  will 
entitle  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  mandarin,  to 
visit  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  sit  in  his  presence, 
and  drink  tea  with  him.  He  will  be  respected  all 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Ailer  bis  death  he  will  have 
funeral  obsequies  suitable  to  his  degree ;  and  his 
title  of  honor  shall  be  written  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors.  What  emulation  must  such  a  reward 
excite  among  the  husbandmen  1 

Accordin^y  we  find  that  they  are  continually  bu- 
sied about  ttieir  lands ;  if  they  have  any  time  to 
spare,  they  go  immediately  to  the  mountains  to 
cut  wood ;  to  the  garden  to  look  to  their  herbs,  q> 
to  cut  canes,  &c.  so  that  they  are  never  idle.  The 
land  in  China  never  lies  fallow.  Generally  the 
same  ground  produces  ^ree  crops  in  a  year;  first 
rice;  and  before  it  is  reaped  they  sow  fitches; 
and  when  they  are  in  head,  beans  or  some  other 
grain:  thus  it  goes  continually  round.  They  very 
seldom  employ  their  land  for  unprofitable  uses,  sucn 
as  flower  gardens,  or  fine  walks;  believing  useful 
things  more  for  the  public  good,  and  their  own. 

The  attention  of  husbandmen,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  They  manure 
their  land  extremely  well;  gaiherihg  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  extraordinary  care,  all  sorts  of  ordure^ 
both  of  men  and  animals^  or  truck  for  it  wood, 
herbs,  or  linseed  oil.  This  kind  of  manure,  which 
elsewhere  would  burn  up  the  plants,  is  very  pro- 
per for  the  lands  of  China;  where  thcv  have  an 
art  of  tempering  it  with  water  before  they  use  ij. 
They  gather  the  dung  in  paile,  whiclj  they  com- 
monly carry  covered  on  their  shoulders;  and  this 
contributes  very  much  to  the  cleanness  of  their 
cities,  whose  filth  is  thus  taken  away  every  day. 
In  the  province  of  Che-JKyang,  and  other  placeS| 
where  they  sow  rice,  they  use  balls  of  hogs,  or 
even  human  hair;   which,  acsording  to  them, 


'^The  onlyest  way  to  break  oxen  that  I  ever 
saw!" — so  exclaimed  a  countryman  the  other  day, 
on  seeing  the  operation.  Get  a  strong  post,  ei^nt 
feet  long  bv  two  thick,  plant  it  three  and  a  half  in 
the  ground,  (well  rammed,)  round  or  bevel  the  up- 
per end,  and  leave  a  pin  to  it  or  make  a  mortise 
and  put  a  strong  two-inch  pin,  six  or  eight  inches 
long  in  it.  Then  get  a  tough  sapling  twenty-five 
feet  long ;  measure  off  at  the  small  end  the  usual 
length  of  a  yoke,  and  bore  the  holes  for  your  bows 
aceoidingly.  Then  bore  three  holes  (or  more  if 
you  choose)  four,  eight  and  twelve  feet  from  the 
other  end,  of  the  size  of  the  pin  in  the  top  of  the 
post,  place  it  on  top  of  the  post,  giving  the  short- 
est lever  first,  draw  your  steers  up,  let  them  be 
young  or  old,  gentle  or  wild,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  yoke  them  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  but  in- 
stead of  tying  their  tails  together,  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  bob-taued  oxen,  tie  their  loins  together  with 
a  good  rope,  wrap  up  their  head  halters,  clear  the 
front,  and  let  them  go.   Round  and  round  they  ip 

with  a  rush;  drunk,  drunker  still  they  grow,  until|  I  gives  strength  to  the  land,  and  makes  that  grain 
Vol.  VII— 47 
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grow  better.  For  this  reason,  barbers  save  the 
nair  which  they  cut  off  the  headsi  and  sell  for 
about  a  halfpenny  a  pound  to  such  people  who 
carry  it  away  in  bags ;  and  you  may  oAen  see 
barks  loaded  with  it.  When  the  plant  begins  to 
ear,  if  the  land  be  watered  with  spring- water, 
they  mix  quick-lime  with  it ;  saying  that  it  kills 
worms  and  insects,  destroys  weeds,  and  gives  a 
t^armth  to  the  ground,  which  contributes  much 
to  its  fertility.  By  this  means  the  rice  fields  are 
so  clean,  that  "Navarette,  sometimes,  walked 
through  them,  looking  for  some  small  herb ;  and 
could  never  find  any ;  so  that  he  concludes,  the 
rice  which  is  surprisingly  tali  and  fine,  draws  all 
the  nourishment  from  me  ground. 

The  husbandman  sow  tncir  grain  at  first,  with- 
out any  order;  but  when  it  has  shot  about  a  foot,  or 
afoot  and  an  half 'high,  they  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots; 
and  making  it  into  a  sort  of  small  sheaves,  plant  it 
by  a  line,  and  checkerwise ;  to  the  end,  that  ears, 
resting  upon  each  other,  may  stand  more  firmly, 
and  resist  the  winds.  But,  before  the  rice  is  trans- 
plantedi  they  level  the  land,  and  make  it  very 
smooth,  after  the  following  manner;  having 
ploughed  ttie  ground  three  or  four  times  succes- 
sively, always  to  the  ancles  in  water,  they  break  the 
clods  with  the  head  of  their  mattocks ;  then,  by 
the  help  of  a  wooden  machine  (on  which  a  man 
stands  upright,  and  guides  the  buffalo  that  draws 
it)  they  smooth  the  earth,  that  the  water  may  be 
every  where  of  an  equal  height;  insomuch  that 
the  plains  seem  more  like  ybbX  gardens  than  open 
fields. 

The  raountaioB  in  China  are  all  cultivated ;  but 
one  sees  neither  hedges  nor  ditches,  nor  scarce 
any  tree ;  so  fearful  they  are  of  losing  an  inch  of 
of  ground.  It  is  very  agreable  to  behold,  iu  some 
places,  plains  three  or  four  leagues  in  length,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  and  mountains,  cut,  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  into  terraces  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  rising  one  above  another,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty.  These  mountains 
are  not  generally  rocky,  as  those  in  Europe,  the 
sdtt  being  light  and  porous,  and  so  easy  to  bo  cut 
in  f»veral  provinces,  that  one  may  dig  three  or 
R>ur  hundred  feet  without  meeting  with  the  rock. 
When  the  mountains  are  rocky, the  Chinese  loosen 
the  stones,  and  make  little  walla  of  them  to  sup- 
port the  terraces,  they  then  level  the  good  soil 
and  sow  it  with  fffain. 

They  are  stilT  more  industrious.  Though  in 
some  provinces,  there  are  barren  and  unculuvated 
mountains,  yet  the  valleys  and  fields  which  sepa- 
rate them  in  a  vast  number  of  places,  are  very 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  The  husbandman 
frst  levels  all  the  unenual  places  that  are  capable 
of  culture.  He  then  divides  that  part  of  the  land, 
which  is  on  the  same  level,  into  plots  ^  and  that 
along  the  edges  of  the  vallies,  which  is  unequal, 
into  stories,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre:  and  as 
the  rice  will  not  -thrive  without  water,  they  make 
reservoln,  at  proper  distances,and  different  heights, 
to  catch  the  rain  and  the  water  which  descends 
from  the  mountains,  in  order  to  distribute  it  equally 
among  their  rice-plots;  either  by  letting  it  run 
down  nom  the  reservoir  to  the  plots  below,  or  caus- 
ing it  to  ascend  ih>m  the  k)wer  reservoir  to  the 
highest  stories, 

For  this  purpose  they  make  use  of  certain  hy- 
dviulte  ^Q^es,  which  are  very  simple^  both  as 
ft)  tfailr  makei  und  the  manner  of  playmg  them. 


tt  is  composed  of  a  chain  made  of  wood  resem- 
bling a  chaplet  or  pair  of  beads,  strong  as  it  w^ 
with  a  great  number  of  flat  boards,  six  or  seven 
inches  square,  and  placed  parallel  at  equal  dis- 
tances. This  chain  passes  through  a  square  tube 
or  gutter ;  at  the  lower  end  whereof  ia  a  smooth 
cylinder  or  barrel,  whose  axis  is  fixed  in  the  two 
sides :  and  to  the  upper  end  is  fastened  a  sort  of 
drum,  set  round  with  little  boards  to  answer  those 
of  the  chain,  which  passes  round  both  it  and  the 
cylinder:  so  that  when  the  drum  is  turned,  the 
chain  turns  also;  and,  consequently,  the  lower 
end  of  the  gutter  or  tube  being  put  into  the  water, 
and  the  drum-end  set  to  the  height  where  the 
water  is  to  be  conveyed,  the  boards  filling  exactly 
the  cavity  of  the  tube,  must  carry  up  a  continou 
stream  so  long  as  the  machine  is  in  moticm ;  which 
is  performed  m  three  ways, — Ist.  With  the  hand 
by  means  of  one  or  two  handles  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  axis  of  the  drum.— 2nd.  With  the 
feet  by  means  of  certain  large  wooden  pegs,  about 
half  a  foot  long,  set  round  the  axle-tree  of  the 
drum  for  that  purpose.  These  pegs  have  great 
longish  heads,  rounded  on  the  outside,  for  apply- 
ing the  soles  of  the  naked  feet ;  so  that  one  or 
more  men,  may  with  the  greatest  case  put  the 
engine  in  motion,  either  standing  or  silting ;  their 
hands  being  employed  all  the  while,  the  one  hold- 
ing an  umbrella,  and  the  other  a  fan. — 3rd.  By 
the  asfiistance  of  a  buflalo,  or  some  other  animal 
made  fast  to  a  ffreat  wheel,  about  four  yards  in 
diameter,  placed  horizontally.  Round  its  circum- 
ference are  fixed  a  great  number  of  pegs  or  teeth; 
which  tallying  exactly  with  those  in  the  axle-tree 
of  the  drum,  turn  the  machine  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease. 

When  a  canal  is  to  be  cleansed,  which  o/len 
happens, — it  is  divided,  at  convenient  distances, 
bv  dikes ;  and  every  neighboring  village,  being 
allotted  its  share,  the  peasants  immediately  ap- 
pear with  their  chain-engines,  whereby  the  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other :  this  labor, 
thoup^h  painful,  is  soon  ended,  by  means  of  the 
multitudes  of  hands.  In  some  parts,  as  the  pro. 
vince  of  Fo-Kytn,  the  mountains,  though  not 
verv  high,  are  contiguous,  and  with  scarce  any 
valleys  oetwaen;  yet  they  are  all  cultivated  by  the 
art  which  the  husbandman  have  to  convey  the 
water  from  one  to  the  other  through  pipes  made 
of  bamboo. 

To  this  surprising  industry  of  the  husbandmen, 
is  owing  that  great  plenty  of  grain  and  herbs,  that 
reigns  in  China  above  all  other  regions.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  land  hardly  sufiices  to  support 
its  inhabitants;  and  ono  may  venture  to  say,  that 
to  live  comfortably  they  have  need  of  a  country 
as  large  again. 

AAer  ali,  the  husbandmen  are  generally  poor 
people,  end  have  but  a  small  parcelof  land  each. 
The  usual  rule  is  for  the  landlord  to  have  one 
half  the  crop,  and  pay  all  taxes ;  the  husband- 
man has  the  other  half  for  his  pains. 


GnUB    WORM. 


From  (be  Karmen*  CiMoeL 
A  pvoeraetinttlng  ftnser  nrei  ttie  livef  of  mUUotti  of  grub*. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  population 
should  keep  pace  with  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and  this  law  appeals  to  be  faithfully  maiotained 
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throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  even  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  insects  and  worms.  The  grub 
worm,  which  is  so  destructive  to  Indian  corn  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  was  much  less 
numerous  and  injurious  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  red  clover.  At  that  period,  com  was 
generally  planted  where  there  had  not  been  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tender,  succulent  food,  for  it 
to  subsist  upon  m  any  considerable  numbers,  and 
consequently  its  propagation  and  support  was  so 
slow  as  not  to  be  observable,  fiut  when  clover 
was  generally  cultivated,  and  by  the  most  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  rotation  oi' crops,  Indian  corn 
succeeded  it  when  the  clover  began  to  run  out, 
the  increase  of  the  grub  worm  keeping  pace  with 
the  means  of  subsistance,  ((or  it  feeds  with  avidity 
on  the  green,  succulent  stalks  of  clover,)  propa- 
gated to  a  most  alarming  extent;  and  the  sod 
being  ploughed  down  in  the  spring  for  corn,  and 
the  pasture  of  the  worms  being  by  that  means 
destroyed  when  the  young  corn  began  to  vegetate 
and  show  itself  above  ground,  the  worms  following 
out  the  law  of  self- preservation,  and  from  no  mis- 
chievous propensity,  commenced  feeding  upon  it 
more  ravenously,  and  for  some  years  it  was  almos 
doubted  whether  its  culture  would  not  have  to 
be  abandoned  in  some  neighborhoods. 

During  this  state  oC  suspense,  some  observincr, 
reflecung  person,  who  no  doubt  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  into  the  character,  habits  and 
instincts  of  the  grub,  discovered  that  early  in  au- 
tumn it  sought  retreat  some  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  earih,  and  there  prepared  itself  a 
domicil  where  it  might  repose  in  safety  from 
storms  and  tempests  till  the  vernal  season  arrived, 
and  with  it  its  accustomed  food. 

It  was  very  rationally  suggestcfd,  that  if  the  sod  , 
was  ploughed  down  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  habita- 
tions of  the  enemy  turned  topsy-turvey,  that  the 
walls  might  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  winter  frost, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  being  turned  out  of  doors 
"would  perish,  and  the  youn<^  corn  be  preserved 
from  its  greatest  enemy.  This  was  at  first  sug- 
gested as  a  theory ;  it  was  soon  put  to  the  lest  of 
practice  ;  and  every  farmer  knows  the  benefit  that 
resulted  from  it.  The  grub  soon  t)ecame  a  much 
less  formidable  enemy ;  every  one  knew  how  to 
vanquish  it,  provided  a  pretty  severe  winter  came 
to  his  aid.  But  farmers  sometimes  have  treache- 
rous memories  as  well  as  other  folks,  and  the  en- 
emy having  been  supposed  to  have  been  complete- 
ly routed,  there  was  a  strong  propensity  felt  to 
resume  old  habits,  and  postpone  ploughing  corn 
ground  till  spring  again,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
custom ;  this  has  often  been  done,  and  generally 
with  the  same  result ;  the  enemy  not  being  entirely 
exterminated,  increases  his  forces,  and  proceeds 
again  to  the  work  of  destruction. 

A  few  years  since,  from  winter  setting  in  early, 
or  some  other  cause,  very  little  corn  ground  was 
ploughed  in  the  autumn  ;  the  following  spring  (he 
com  suflered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  the 
grub ;  but  where  portions  of  a^fieid  had  been  turn- 
ed down  in  the  fall,  it  furnished  the  usual  protec- 
tion ;  this  was  observable  in  numerous  instances. 
The  succeeding  autumn,  many  farmers  having  a 
very  short  allowance  of  corn,  and  smarting  under 
the  infliction,  went  to  turning  up  the  ground  in 
good  earnest,  and  overturned  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy  without  compunction.  The  consequence 
was  a  general  exemption  from  injury;  it  was 


pretty  well  followed  out  for  a  year  or  two  aAer* 
wards;  but  last  fall  many  began  to  relax,  and  to 
forget  the  things  that  they  had  suflered,  and  much 
com  ground  was  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed 
till  this  spring,  and  those  thus  circumstanced  are 
now  going  on  in  the  old  track,  that  did  veiy  well 
before  clover  was  brought  into  general  cultivntion 
and  the  sod  ploughed  down  for  corn. 

Now  let  us  observe  and  see  if  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  reversed  to  accommodate  tboie  who 
neglect  fall  ploughing. 


EGGS. 


From  ttie  OeoeMa  Tuuet, 
Almost  every  body  loves  ^od  fresh  eggs,  and 
with  or  without  glasses  or  silver  spoons,  can  con- 
trive to  eat  them ;  whether  boiled  or  fried,  raw  or 
roasted,  made  into  custard  with  sugar  and  spices, 
or  swallowed  ^ntly  with  a  bordering  of  old  Port, 
they  agree  with  the  palate  and  stomach;  and 
neatly  laid  out  with  fat  slices  of  bacon,  they 
form  a  repast  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  be 
despised  by  none.  But  though  most  farmers  keep 
fowls,  and  raise  their  own  eggs,  there  are^jnany 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  dijfierence  there  is  in 
the  richness  and  flavor  of  eggs  produced  by  fat  and 
well  fed  hens,  and  those  from  birds  that  have  been 
half  starved  through  our  winters.  There  will  be 
some  diflerence  in  the  size,  but  fot  more  in  the 
quality.  The  yolk  of  one  will  be  large,  fine  colored, 
and  ofgood  consistence,  and  the  albumen  or  white, 
clear  and  pure ;  while  the  contents  of  the  other 
will  be  watery  and  meager,  as  though  there  was 
not  vitality  or  substance  enough  in  the  parent  fowl 
to  properly  carry  out  and  complete  the  work  that 
nature  had  sketched.  In  order  to  have  good  e^gs, 
the  hens  should  be  well  fed,  and  also  provided 
during  the  months  they  are  unable  to  come  at  the 
ground,  with  a  box  of  earth  containing  abundance 
of  fine  gravel,  (if  of  limestone,  so  much  the  better,) 
that  they  may  be  able  to  grind  and  prepare  for 
digestion  the  food  they  receive.  Fowls  form  no 
small  item  in  the  profits  of  the  small  farmer,  and 
few  creatures  belter  repay  the  care  and  attention 
they  receive.  Of  eggs,  those  of  the  domestic  hen 
are  decidedly  the  best ;  but  those  of  both  ducks 
and  geese  may  be  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of 
domestic  cookery.  EggB  can  be  kept  any  length 
of  time,  if  the  air  is  perfectly  excluded,  and  the 
place  of  deposite  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 


FBEDnVG  MILCH  COWS. 

FromUio  Genesee  Farmer. 

Natural  grass  is  the  first  and  best  of  ail  food  for 
cows ;  and  where  this  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities,  nothing  further  can  be  desired.  Sweet 
and  nutritious,  grass  gives  a  richness  and  flavor  to 
milk,  attainable  from  no  other  source ;  and  which, 
milk  produced  from  grains,  distiller's  wash,  or 
roots,  can  never  equal.  Of  the  grasses,  lucerne  is 
considered  the  best,  and  the  clovers  next ;  and  as 
lucerne  cannot  with  property  be  consklered  one  of 
(mr  cultivated  grasses,  perhaps  we  have  nothing 
in  this  country  that  excels  white  clover  for  impart* 
ing  a  peculiar  richness  and  even  fragrance  to  milk; 
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The  ffraasQs  are  best  (or  the  cow,  when  fed  green. 
But  the  best  method  of  feeding  the  grass  to  the 
animal  has  been  matter  of  some  dispute.  The 
common  method  of  turning  the  cow  into  the  field 
occeu9ion9  the  least  trouble  perhaps,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  wasteful ;  and  where  economy  is  to  be 
consulted,  some  other  method  of  feeding  may  be 
fbuud  preferable.  Curwen  found  by  experience 
that  three  acres  of  good  grass,  cut  and  fed  to  the 
cows,  supplied  30  milch  cows  with  28  lbs.  each, 
during  200  days.  Their  other  food  was  hay,  of 
which  they  consumed  little,  and  their  health  was 
excellent,  and  their  milk  superior.  Mr.  Curwen 
observes,  <Hhat  to  have  supplied  a  similar  number 
of  cows  with  a  like  quantity  for  the  same  period, 
would,  in  the  usual  way  of  management,  have  re- 
quired 75  acres  of  land  for  its  production.  And  to 
have  grazed  such  a  number  of  cows  at  liberty,  that 
length  of  time,  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  taken  a 
very  considerable  number  of  acres. 

if  such  is  the  saving  that  may  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting labor  for  land  in  feeding^  eows,  we  think 
the  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  dairy-men, 
and  milk-men,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
cities.  If  by  employing  the  labor  of  one  man 
through  the  summer  months  in  carrying  the  grass 
to  the  cows,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  galher  or 
trample  it  down  for  themselves;  twenty  cows  could 
be  kept  on  land  that  now  supports  only  ion,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  profit. 
Only  the  best  and  sweetest  grasses  can  be  used 
for  carrying;  but  where  meadows  of  this  kind  ex- 
ist, and  by  proper  attention  to  draining,  manuring, 
and  seeding,  all  may  be  made  such,  the  quantity 
of  grass  that  may  be  taken  from  them  by  successive 
cuttings  is  great.  Because  in  our  meadows,  the 
grass  standing  till  nearly  ripe  before  mowing,  does 
not  spring  up  at  once,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
when  cut  green,  while  the  circulation  is  active  and 
the  roots  vigorous,  that  such  would  not  be  the  case. 
Indeed  the  rapidity  with  which  th»  grasses  spring 
up  in  our  rich  pastures  afler  being  fed  down  by 
cattle,  is  sufficient  proof  of  what  nature  is  able  to 
accomplish,  when  the  efforts  are  not  checked,  but 
aidea  by  the  skill  of  the  husbandman. 


ON  THIQ  PRBBERYATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  OF 

REGAOES. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

It  18  a  well  known  fact  to  physicians  of  the 
southern  stales,  that  '^negroes,  though  less  liable 
to  autumnal  diseases  than  the  whites,  yet  suffer 
much  more  severely  from  winter  epidemics  than 
they  do."  The  negroes,  for  instance,  will  escape 
the  bilious  affections  of  the  hot  season,  while  the 
white  inhabitants  are  falling  victims ;  bnt^  when 
winter  takes  place,  the  blacks  are  swept  off,  while 
their  masters'  fdmilies  are  secured. 

There  would  be,  in  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  fact,  a  sufficient  incentive  to  the  investigation 
of  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  difiereoce :  but  there 
are  motives  of  a  still  more  urgent  nature,  that  de- 
mand an  attempt  at  discovering  the  cause  and  pre- 
venting the  effects.  Tiie  blacus  constitutCi  either 
absolutely  or  instrumentally,  the  wealth  of  our 
southern  states.  If  a  planter,  as  it  often  happens, 
is  deprived  by  sickness  of  the  labor  of  one  third, 
or  one  half  of  his  negroes,  it  becomes  a  loss  of  no 


small  magnitude.  If  we  should  then  mioceed  io 
ascertaining  the  cause,  and  pointing  out  a  preven- 
tive, we  shall  not  only  have  gratified  cariosity,  and 
served  the  interests  of  the  planter,  but  also  feel 
the  approbation  of  our  own  mind  in  having  aided 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen  in  our  last  number,  "On  Heat 
and  Clothing,"  that  white  ^nd  polished  surfaces  let 
off  heat  slowly;  whereas  black  or  rough  surfiices, 
radiate  it  freely.  This  is  admitted  as  a  fact  in 
chemistry  and  physiology.  We  know  that  liquids 
cool  soonest  in  dark  vessels,  and  retain  their  heat 
longest  in  bright  ones.  We  also  know  that  ani- 
mals in  polar  regions,  which  are  of  a  dark  color 
in  the  summer,  cnange  to  white  in  the  winter;  na- 
ture, no  doubt,  intending  by  the  change  of  color  as 
much  as  by  the  thickening  of  their  coat,  to  secure 
them  against  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  negro 
on  the  other  hand,  was  desic^ed  for  the  sultry  re- 
gions of  the  torrid  zone.  His  surface  is  therefore 
adapted  to  the  ready  escapement  of  internal  heat. 
Hence,  when  transplanted  to  colder  latitudes,  he 
and  his  posterity  are  less  capable  of  resisting  ex- 
ternal cold,  because  they  are  less  capable  ot  re- 
taining their  internal  heat.  It  is  also  a  /act  well 
known  to  physiologists,  that  the  body  of  a  neffra 
is,  caieris  paribua,  several  degrees  cooler  than  that 
of^  a  white  person.  We  known  too,  that  blacks 
uniformly  show  themselves  fonder  of  the  fire  ihao 
whites. 

That  they  are  then  really  more  chilly,  we  can- 
not doubt,  af\er  taking  into  view  all  the  circum- 
stances just  noticed.  It  therefore  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  they  are  more  liable  to  diseases  brought 
on  by  the  cold  of  winter,  than  white  persons. 
They  are  likewise  more  subject  to  disease  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  exposure  to  wet  and  incle- 
ment weather. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  the  greater 
liability  of  negroes  to  winter  epidemics,  we  per- 
ceive an  immediate  answer  to  the  question, 
*'  how  can  the  health  of  slaves  be  best  preserved  T' 
We  see  that  if  thev  had  a  white  skin,  it  would 
prove  a  security  to  them  :  but  as  we  cannot  ''wash 
the  Ethiop  white,"  we  must  use  such  other  meaos 
as  may  prevent  the  free  escapement  of  their  heat 
They  ought  in  the  first  place,  to  wear  wooUefu 
next  their  skin,  instead  of  linen  and  cotton.  Long 
woollen  shirts  would  retain  their  heat,  equalize 
the  excitement,  and  secure  them  against  the  ef- 
fects of  wet  work  and  rainy  weather.  These 
shirts  should  be  white,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
need  repetition.  They  should  also  be  frequently 
washed,  as  clothing  loses  very  much  of  its  capacity 
for  retaining  heat,  when  filled  with  perspiratiofly 
&c.  The  truth  of  this  we  experience  every  time  we 
change  our  soiled  clothes  ibr  clean  ones ;  for  an 
increased  and  permanent  glow  of  heat  is  the  con- 
sequence of  putting  on  clean  clothes.  When  wet, 
negroes  should  dry  bv  a  good  fire.  They  should 
also  be  allowed  to  sleep  ny  a  fire,  if  convenient ; 
the  out  laborers  especially. 

By  attending  to  this  regimen,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  a  planter  will  matly  secure 
the  health  of  his  slaves ;  and  we  snail  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  it  now  lies  with  him  to  de- 
termine, as  soon  as  he  may  see  proper,  whether 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  preventive  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  risk  of  losing  much 
by  the  skkness  or  death  of  his  negroes. 

FRAirKLIlV, 
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DKOLIirE  OF   SOUTHKRH  COHUBRCB. 

From  the  Joamal  of  Commerce. 

The  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Southern  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  last  April,  in  Charleston, 
lumishes  the  following  table,  showing  the  compa- 
rative progress  of  commerce  at  the  north  and 
south : — 

'The  statistics  of  the  United  States  enable  us  to 
present  the  following  statements  exhibiting  at  one 
view  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  southern 
commerce.  They  are  extracted  from  one  of  the 
documents  formerly  published  by  this  convention, 
and  show  that  the  time  was,  when  the  people  of 
the  south  were  the  lai^st  importers  in  the  country. 

'*In  1769,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several 
colonies  was  as  follows  : — 

Of  Virginia,     -        -        -     j&  851, 140  sterling 
New  England  states  561,000    do. 

New  York,-  -  -  189,000  do. 
Pennsylvania,  -  -  400,000  do. 
South  Carolina,    -        -        555,000    do. 

'The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion: 
Vii^nia  exporting  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
New  York  ;  and  South  Carolina  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  together ; 
and  five  Umes  as  much  as  all  the  New  England 
states  united. 

'The  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  pre- 
served until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the  year  1791  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Of  New  York,  -  -  .  88,222,000 
Virginia,  ...  -  2,486,000 
South  Carolina,  -        -        -        1,520,000 

''There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the 
several  states  from  the  year  1791  to  1820;  but  the 
general  fact  may  be  assumed,  that  the  import  trade 
of  New  York  and  other  northern  states  has  been 
constantly  progressing,  while  that  ofVirsinia  and 
South  Carolina  has  as  regularly  diminished.  From 
1821  to  the  present  time,  we  have  sufficient  data, 
and  they  exhibit  the  following  as  the  state  of  the 
import  trade : 

New  Vofk.        FtrgkUa.      &  Ckarolina. 

1821  828,000,000      f  1,078,000      (3,000,000 

1822  85,000,000  864^000  2,000,000 

1823  29,000,000  681,000  2,000,000 

1824  86,000,000  689,000  2,400,000 

1825  49,000,000  558,000  2,150,000 
1827  39,000,000  431,000  1.800,000 
1829  48,000,000  875,000  1,240,000 
1832  57,000,000  550,000  1.213,000 

'*Thu8,  the  import  trade  of  New  York  has  grad- 
ually increased  from  £189,000  sterling,  about 
$840,000,  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum  in 
1^  of  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollan  I  While 
Virginia  has  fallen  off  in  her  import  trade,  from 
two  and  a  half  millidns  of  dollars,  in  1791,  to  $375,- 
000  in  1829,  and  (550,000  In  1^  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  freight  of  half  a  dozen  ships  1 

"From  these  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  ap- 
pear. The  imports  of  New  York  were,  in  1832, 
seventy  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1760,  and 
nearly  twenty  times  more  than  they  were  in  1791. 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported,  in  1829, 
about  one-eleventh  of  what  she  did  in  1709,  and 
about  one-seventh  of  what  she  did  in  1791.  In 
a  period,  too,  of  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports 
of  New  York  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ele- 


ven millions  of  dollars ;  those  of  South  Carolina  to 
about  sixteen  millions,  and  those  of  Yirffinia  to 
about  five  millions  I  New  York  importea,  there- 
fore, in  1832,  eleven  times  as  much  as  Virginia  did 
in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  South  Carolina  did  in  eight  years  prece- 
ding. Again,  New  York  imported  in  one  year 
rlsS2)  nearly  fifty  times  as  much  as  South  Caro- 
hna  in  the  same  year,  and  about   110  times  as 


much  as  Virginia. 


RIBMARKS  ON  THE  VEOBTABLB  KIlfODOH. 

Dtlwtred  before  the  Cumberland  jfgricultural  So- 
defy,  jfprU  12th,  1839. 

By  William  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 

[Comraunicated  for  pabllcatfon  In  the  Formen'  Register.] 

I  propose  making  some  general  remarks  on  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  give  an  outline  or 
syno()sis  of  botany,  stripped  of  its  cabalistical 
covering.  I  shall  do  this  in  "simplicity  and  truth," 
endeavoring  to  comprise  much  in  a  short  compass; 
and  hope  to  be  comprehensive  without  being  con- 
sidered technical. 

First,  I  shall  give  a  short  history  of  plants; 
secondly,  vegetable  physiolog^y ;  thirdly,  the  anal- 
ogy between  plants  and  animals;  and  fourthly, 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  ibssil  remains  of 
vegetables. 

/%e  seeds. — The  seeds  of  plants  are  of  sexual 
origin,  and  in  many  respects  correspond  with  the 
eggs  of  animals ;  they  are  umbilically  attached  to 
the  parent,  and  when  ripe,  drop  in  a  dormant  state, 
and,  under  favorable  cireumstances,  remain  for  a 
length  of  time,  uninjured.  They  contain  a  vital 
principle  or  embryo,  and,  when  fully  developed,  are 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  parent.  Seeds  have  one 
or  more  coverings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
form  and  preservation,  until  the  time  amves  for 
germination.  They  are  wonderfully  made,  and 
contain  more  mystery  than  has  been  explained  by 
the  wisest  philosopher  that  ever  lived.  An  acorn 
IS  said  to  contain  in  its  little  shell,  the  rudiments  of 
every  member  of  the  largest  oak.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  a  germ  is  not  a  unit,  but  contains  in  its 
compass  a  plurality  or  multiplicity  of  its  kind,  with 
reproductive  or  procreative  powers ;  and  may  be 
considered  multiparous,  capable  of  bringing  forth 
many  at  a  birth.  An  acorn,  therefore,  contams  the 
nidiments  of  many  thousand  young  buds ;  some 
of  which  require  ages  for  their  full  deveiopement. 
The  oak  attains  the  age  of  one  thousand  years ; 
duiing  this  period  it  is  annually  bringing  into  being 
young  trees.  Every  bod  is  a  distmct  tree,  and 
when  evolved,  will  be  like  the  parent.  In  a  stalk  of 
corn,  each  off-set  may  be  considered  a  multiparous 
shoot,  producing  i*s  like;  and,witha  ffew  exceptions, 
this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  whole  vegetable 
race.  We  observe  in  seeds,  a  living  principle,  in 
a  minute  organic  germ,  capable  of  wonderful  de- 
veiopement. When  seeds  are  placed  in  the  soil, 
having  a  due  portion  of  heat  and  moisture,  they 
swell,  become  soft  and  mucilaginous,  are  enlarged, 
and  in  a  short  time,  burst  asunder  their  mem- 
branes ;  the  little  root  is  seen  descending  in  the 
earth,  in  search  of  humid,  gaseous,  elemental 
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food ;  and  becomes  permnnenlly  fixed.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  the  ascending  sprout  climbs  upward,  peeps 
out  of  darkness,  and  is  brought  inio  liu:ht  and  life; 
expanding  and  enlargincr  until  there  is  a  full  deve- 
lopement  of  all  its  parts.  The  young  germ  or 
embryo,  is  in  contact  with  one  or  more  lobes  of 
natritive  matter,  yielding  food  tor  the  infant  plant, 
until  its  tender  root  is  sulBciently  large  and  strong, 
to  go  in  search  of  aliment.  This  nutritive  or  fari- 
naceous matter,  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  plant, 
during  the  first  period  of  its  growth. 

The  form,  size  and  color  of  seeds,  are  so  va- 
rious, that  1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them ; 
some  are  extremely  small,  others  large,  having  a 
great  variety  of  form,  size  and  color.  Many  are 
found  on  the  spot  where  they  grew,  and  become 
food  for  man  and  other  animals.  Some  are  driven 
by  currents  of  water  in  various  directions ;  while 
others  take  wing,  and  fly  irom  one  situation  to  an- 
other. The  great  aerial  ocean,  that  surrounds 
this  earth,  is  filled  with  minute  seeds,  which  are 
perhaps  wafted  from  continent  to  continent;  those 
that  are  heavy  become  saturated  with  water,  return 
to  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  a  matrix, 
spring  into  life,  run  their  course  and  rot.  If  large 
trunks  of  mahoj^ny,  palm  nuts,  &c.,  are  driven 
from  the  gulf  of  Misxico,  by  marine  currents,  to 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  I  see  no  cause 
to  prevent  the  finer  downy  seeds  from  being  waAed 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  There  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  seeds,  viz.,  they  are  said  to  remain 
for  ages,  in  a  state  of  preservation  ;  the  different 
kinds  of  plants  that  occasionally  visit  as,  favor 
such  an  opinion.  In  our  forest  plant  beds,  we  fre- 
quently observe  a  new  set  of  plants,  differing  in 
genera  and  species  from  those  in  tlie  neighoor- 
ood ;  and  J  think  it  probable  forest  seeds  lie  dor- 
mant under  the  earth  and  leaves,  retaining  their 
vitality,  and  may  be  made  to  germinate  by  expo- 
sing them  to  the  action  of  light  and  air.  Seeds 
are  said  by  botanists  to  be  the  essence  of  the  fruit 
of  vegetaoles.  Linnsus  denominates  seeds  to  be 
the  deciduous  parts  of  the  plants,  containing  the 
rudiments  of  new  organization,  fertilized  by  the 
male  dust. 

Plants  are  furnished  with  one  seed,  or  with  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  or  many :  the  fecundity  of 

El  ants  is  oAeo  astonishing.  A  single  plant  of  to- 
Bcco,  is  said  to  produce  600,000  seeds;  and  a 
single  stalk  of  spleen- wort  one  million.  If  these 
two  plants  could  multiply  and  beget  their  like  un- 
molested and  undiminished  for  twenty  years,  and 
every  plant  during  that  period  retain  its  organiza- 
tion entire,  so  that  there  could  be  a  full  evolution 
and  developement  of  every  plant ;  a  mass  of  tobac- 
co and  spleen -wort,  in  all  probability,  would  be 
formed,  equal  in  bulk  to  this  earth.  This  may  be 
considered  a  novel  opinion ;  but  wise  philosophers 
have  said  that  a  single  herring,  if  suffered  to 
spawn  and  multiply,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  ibrm  a  mass  as  large  as  this  earth  in 
fifteen  years. 

7%e  root — ^The  root  is  the  first  part  produced 
by  a  germinating  embr^'o ;  and  its  presence  is  ne- 
cessary to  most  plants.  Some  plants  feed  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  dodder,  or  love  vine,  entwines 
various  grasses  and  weeds,  and  would  seem  to  ex- 
ist without  roots  ;  it  is,  however,  propagated  from 
seeds  depoaited  in  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plant  begins  to  feed  from  the  atmosphere,  the 


communication  between  the  earth  and  dodder  is 
cut  oflf,  and  the  root  dies.  When  the  primitive 
root  enters  the  soil,  it  gives  off  small  fibres  from 
the  end  and  along  its  sides ;  these  end  and  side 
roots  give  off  branches  in  like  manner,  until  by  re- 
peated division  and  sub-division  they  are  all  ex- 
panded and  enlarged.  They  serve  to  fix  and  hokl 
plants  to  the  soil  from  which  they  imbibe  nourisb- 
ment  through  their  porous  and  elementary  tubes. 
A  root  is  semi-annual,  annual,  biennial,  and  peren- 
nial. Semi-annual  and  annual  plants  live  but  one 
season,  as  manjr  kinds  of  grass,  oats,  &c.  Bien- 
nial roots  survive  one  winter,  as  clover,  wheat, 
rye,  &c.,  and  perish  the  following  summer  aAer 
perfecting  their  seeds.  Perennisu  roots  are  such 
as  remain  and  produce  blossoms  andr  seeds  for 
many  years.  The  body  of  a  root  is  denominated 
the  cordex,  and  the  fibrous  part  the  radicuiar.  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  we  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  kinds  of  roots,  for  they 
differ  very  widely  in  their  nature  and  functions. 
Fibrous  roots,  particularly  those  near  tlie  surface, 
require  a  constant  accession  of  moisture,  while 
those  of  the  more  fleshy  kind  most  powerfully  re- 
sist drought;  and  are  reservoirs  of  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  plants. 

Roots  are  distinguished  as  follows:  lat,  A 
fibrous  root,  as  in  many  kinds  of  grasses  and 
grain.  2nd,  A  creeping  root,  as  in  weeds.  3rd, 
A  spindle-shaped,  or  tap  root,  as  in  cotton,  car- 
rots, and  radish.  4th,  A  stumped  root,  as  in 
many  kinds  of  plants.  5th,  A  tuberous  root,  or 
knobbed  root,  as  in  the  potato.  6th,  A  bulbous 
root ;  this  is  a  subterraneous  bud,  being  solid,  as  in 
the  crocus,  ternicate,  as  in  the  onion,  or  scaly,  as 
in  the  lily.  7ih,  A  granulated  root.  8th,  The 
extended  root,  as  in  forest  trees.  There  are  some 
remarkable  circumstances  recorded  respecting  the 
longevity  of  roots.  It  is  well  authenticated  that 
the  roots  of  some  trees,  when  grubbed  up,  were 
found  fresh  and  sound,  though  the  tree  had  been 
felled  many  years.  The  larger  roots  of  plants, 
trees,  &c.,  have  a  triple  office  to  perform,  viz.,  they 
act  as  supporters  and  feeders,  and  give  oflf  stems ; 
whereas  the  smaller  roots,  are  most  actively  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  plant  with  nutritive  mat- 
ter. The  ends  of*  young  roots  are  extremely  oofl, 
tender  and  delicate,  and  cannot  bear  the  action  of 
light  and  air ;  hence  their  downward  direction  at 
first,  but  as  soon  as  they  gain  strength,  they  change 
this  direction,  and  climb  up  near  the  surface  in  or- 
der to  breathe.  They  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  search  of  food ;  the  Indian  com  extends 
its  roots  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  and 
forest  trees,  such  as  the  oak.  poplar  and  pine,  run 
out  their  roots  to  the  distance  of  75  yards.  All 
roots  are  said  to  be  choice  in  their  selection  of 
food,  for  they  are  known  to  creep  aside  and  avoid 
bad  earth,  in  order  to  approach  good.  Whoever 
has  attended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  deve- 
lopement of  plants,  miist  have  observed  that  as 
soon  as  the  little  germ  commences  its  course  in 
life,  it  has  two  opposite  directions ;  one  perpendic-. 
ularly  upward,  and  the  other  immediately  down- 
ward. There  is  a  line  of  demarkation  betweep 
the  ascending  and  descending  members  which 
seems  pecuiiaVty  organized.  Whatever  enlaige- 
ment,  division  or  sub-division,  takes  place  in  the 
first  etage  of  life,  below  this  linear  point,  are  roots, 
which  descend  ;  and  wiiatever  is  ai)ove,  are  shoots 
and  eprouts,  and  rise  into  the  air.    This  point 
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bears  the  seed  leaves  or  coiyledonsy  and  is  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  base  of  the  stem,  called 
radical  plate  or  life-knot,  which  ia  of  the  greatest 
importaDce  in  the  economy  of  vegetables ;  for  all 
ttie  other  members  of  the  plant  may  be  destroyed 
or  separated  without  loss  of  life,  if  the  radical 
plate,  life- knot  or  collet,  be  preserved,    if  divided 
lo  many  parts  each  wilt  become  perfect  plants.    It 
is  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  has  the  property 
of  giving  off  many  individual  plants,  ana  is  pro- 
perly speaking  an  assemblage  of  vital  buds,  to  be 
developed  in  the  order  of  their  position.    The 
oldest  central  bud  is  the  largest,  and  generally 
puts  forth  first,  and  the  others  follow  in  regular 
succession,  which  may  with  propriety  be  called 
off-sets.    The  life-knot  or  radical  plate  of  a  turnip 
is  found  on  the  top;  that  of  an  onion  at  the  bot- 
tom.   Planters  and  gardeners  should  be  particu- 
lar, and  not  place  the  lile-knot  or  radical  plate  too 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  if  they  do,  at- 
mospheric air  is  excluded,  and  the  plant  either 
d  windles  or  dies.    In  transplanting  trees,  the  life- 
knot  is  often  placed  too  deep;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  tree  remains  stationary  for  a  length  of 
tioae,  and  if  the  buds  shoot,  they  an  diseased, 
grow  slowly,  and  the  whole  tree  is  imperfectly  de- 
veloped,   in  transplanting  tobacco,  cabbage,  &c., 
Tve  are  apt  to  plant  deep  in , order  to  secure  mois- 
ture to  the  root ;  such  plants  live  and  are  station- 
ary for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  the  result  is 
a  small  unhealthy  crop.    Some  roots  have  buds  in 
abundance,  ancl   produce  stems;    and  we  may 
say  in  truth,  that  both  roots  and  stems  contain 
buds. 

The  stem  or  <runAr.— The  stem  or  trunk,  is  that 
body  which  is  above  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port and  elevate  branches,  leaves,  fructificaf  ion,  and 
fruit.  The  stem  assumes  many  forms  and  char- 
acters, as  to  bulk,  structure,  position,  place  and  du- 
ration; varying  in  size,  from  the  smallest  thread,  to 
a  trunk  of  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  structure  of 
stems  are  hollow  or  solid,  jointed  or  simple,  single 
or  numerous.  In  position,  they  are  erect,  incli- 
ning, prostrate,  &c.;  they  rise  in  the  air,  or  creep 
on  the  surfece,  and  are  succulent  or  woody.  The 
form  of  stems  are  various,  being  round,  flat,  an- 
gular, square,  &c.  Some  have  but  few  branches, 
as  the  reied,  others  give  off  many  and  divide  until 
we  observe  almost  a  countless  number  from  a  sin- 
gle stock.  The  stem  is  composed  of  pith,  wood, 
and  bark;  the  pith  generally  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  seedling,  and  of  every  young  shoot: 
itissofland  spongy,  and  as  it  increases  in  size, 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  ultimately  becomes  lig- 
neous matter,  this  is  the  case  with  woody  trunks. 
The  layers  of  wood  are  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  the  pith,  and  the  diameters  of  trunks  are  an- 
nually enlarged  by  concentric  layers;  the  pith  bid- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  ligneous  circles.  These 
annual  circles  of  wood  are  composed  of  parallel 
fibres  longitudinally  arranged,  extending  from  the 
root  or  life-knot,  to  the  summit  of  the  trunk,  and 
throughout  every  branch  of  the  spreading  tree. 
The  concentric  layers  or  circles  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  are  connected  by  inspissated  sap, 
and  cellular  tissue.  The  ages  of  trees  may  be  as- 
certained by  counting  the  number  of  rings  from 
the  pith  to  the  bark.  After  trees  have  passed  their 
usual  age,  they  begin  to  decay;  the  oldest  and 
fint  formed  circles,  next  the  pith,  decay,  and  so  on 


until  the  tree  becomes  a  hollow  shell,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  sap-wood  next  the  bark. 

The  bark, — The  lender  plant,  rises  from  the 
eanh  with  its  exquisitely  delicate  coat  of  baik; 
which  remains  as  an  external  covering,  enlarging 
as  the  tree  increases  in  size;  some  plants,  howe- 
ver, Bhed  their  bark  periodically.  The  inner  bark 
is  formed  into  white-wood,  or  sap-wood  annually, 
and  another  coat  of  bark  formed  from  inspissated 
sap.    These  new  layers  of  bark  and  wood  are  the 

Principal  channels  for  the  circulation  of  sap.  The 
ark  or  covering  of  trees  corresponds  pretty  much 
with  the  skin  of  animals,  having  an  external,  mid- 
dle, and  inner  coat  or  covering.  Branches  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  trunk,  and  every  bud  they  con- 
tain is  a  young  tree. 

7%e  leaves, — The  leaves  of  plants,  are  very 
important  organs;  and  yet  it  would  seem,  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  all  plants;  as  the 
stem  and  stalk  in  some  few  instances  perform  the 
oflice  of  leaves.  They  are  decidedly  organized, 
and  so  formed,  as  to  present  a  large  surface  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air.  Next  to  the  flowers,  they 
are  the  grand  ornaments  of  plants,  and  from  their 
number  and  position  must  perform  some  very 
important  office  in  the  economy  of  vegetables. 
Leaves  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  they  are  tne  lungs  of  ve- 
getables. They  contribute  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
having  inhaling  and  exhaling  vessels.  Vegetables 
take  in  atmospheric  air,  and  give  out  oxygen  gas; 
the  reverse  takes  place  with  respect  to  th^  animal 
kingdom.  In  animal  respiration,  oxygen  gas  is 
absorbed,  and  it  would  seem  by  this  wise  provision 
of  nature,  that  a  just  balance  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Leaves  produce  a  constant 
flow  of  sap  upwards,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
haling and  inhaling  functions;  hence  it  is  that 
plants  die  if  robbed  of  leaves;  their  health  and  vi- 
gor depending  pretty  much  on  these  important  ap- 
pendages. The  inhaling  leaf  vessels  not  only 
take  in  atmospheric  air,  but  they  imbibe  large 
quantities  of  water,  and  modern  naturalists  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion,  that  the  hydraulic  action  of 
leaves  are  their  chief  oflice.  Leaves  have  a  great 
variety  of  form,  and  many  appendages  which  I 
consider  unimportant,  except  to  the  botanists,  and 
will  pass  on  the 

Flower  and  Jructijication, — The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  the  calyx,  corolla^  stamins^  disk,  nee- 
tarium,  pistilliun  and  receptacle.  The  calyx  is 
the  external  covering  or  investment  of  the  flower; 
in  which  it  sits,  and  serves  to  defi^nd  the  more 
delicate  members  of  the  flower.  The  coralla  is 
the  beautiful  brilliant  assemblage  of  variegated 
and  highly  colored  leaves,  or  petals,  which  stand 
immediately  within  the  calyx.  The  stamen  is  the 
male  part  of  the  flower,  situated  in  the  corolla,  and 
consists  of  three  members;  the  filament,  the  an- 
ther on  its  summit,  and  the  pollen,  or  dust  dis- 
charged from  the  anther.  1  he  pollen  is  formed 
in  the  anther,  by  a  process  called  secretion:  it  con- 
tains the  fecundating  influence  or  principle,  with- 
out the  contact  of  which  seeds,  already  formed  in 
the  ovarium,  would  be  abortive.  This  dust,  when 
seen  by  a  microscope,  appears  globular,  oval, 
square,  &c.  The  dispersion  of  ihepolUnia  caused 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  anthers,  and  fa- 
cilitated by  the  visits  of  insects.  The  stamefi  is 
of  short  duration,  and  disappeard  soon  afler  the 
pollen  is  discharged.    The  disk  is  at  the  base  of 
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the  stamen,  connected  with  the  seed  vessel,  and 
forms  a  vacant  space.  The  pistiUum,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  flower;  it  is  the  female  or  repro- 
ductive part  of  the  plant;  and  like  the  antAer,  coo- 
flists  of  three  divisions;  viz.  the  seed-vessel  or  ova- 
rium, the  style  and  the  siigfna.  The  ovarium  is 
differently  constructed,  and  assumes  various 
shapes.  The  style  is  that  portion  of  thepistiUvm 
which  serves  to  elevate  the  stigma,  and  is  usually 
seated  on  the  topmost  part  of  the  ovarium,  and  is 
of  various  lengths;  it  is  a  cylindrical  tube  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  the  descent  of  the  poUen 
shed  from  the  anthers.  Sometimes  the  style  is 
wanting;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  stigma  is  in 
contact  with  the  ovarium.  As  soon  as  the  ova^ 
rium  becomes  impregnated,  the  style  dies;  some 
plants  have  one  style,  some  two  or  more.  The 
style  and  stigma,  are  ver)'  delicate  members  of 
flowers,  being  easily  injured  by  cold  winds  and 
frosts.  The  stigma  is  found  on  the  summit  of  the 
style,  if  the  latter  be  present;  if  not,  on  the  apex 
or  crown  of  the  owinum.  it  is  the  only  part  of 
the  plant  that  has  no  cuticle,  and,  where  perfect,  is 
covered  with  a  lymph  to  catch  and  dissolve  the 
pollen  shed  from  the  anthers.  In  this  delicate 
mucilage,  the  pollen  undergoes  some  kind  of 
change,  or  solution,  preparatory  to  its  descent  into 
uterus.  This  seems  to  he  the  course  in  which  the 
sexualpowers  of  plants  are  united  and  consumma- 
ted. The  receptacle  is  that  part  on  which  all  the 
members  of  flowers  are  seated,  and  may  be  called 
the  flower  stem. 

We  have  traced  the  plant  from  the  seed,  through 
its  various  evolutions,  and  have  given  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  members,  organs  ana  woody  structure; 
which  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  solid  parts 
of  vegetables.  We  propose  now  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  plants. 

The  various  matters  afibrding  food  for  plants, 
are  changed  by  the  organization  of  the  vegetable; 
fi'om  which  their  results  a  fluid  generally  distribu- 
ted and  known  by  the  name  of  sap.  This  juice, 
when  conveyed  into  the  several  parts  of  the  plant, 
receives  an  inflnlty  of  modiflcations,  and  forms 
the  several  fluids  which  are  separated  and  afford- 
ed by  their  various  organs. 

The  fluids  consist  of  aqueous  and  gaseous  prin- 
ciples, extracted  from  the  earth  ana  atmosphere. 
These  principles  are  taken  up  by  the  plant  and 
elaborated  into  sap,  mucilage,  gum,  glue,  oil,  resin, 
sugar  and  various  acid  and  saline  secretions. 
Plants  have  numerous  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  these  fluids;  they  are  found  perva- 
ding every  part  of  the  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves, 
flowers,  fructification  and  fruit:  indeed  these  ves- 
sels, as  numerous  as  they  are  in  large  trees,  may 
be  found  in  the  young  tender  plant,  and  even  in 
the  embryo,  long  before  germination.  The  circu- 
lation then  commences  with  the  seci I,  .m J  conti- 
nues through  its  evolution  and  growth,down  to  the 
closing  period  of  life.  The  vessels  common  to 
plants,  are  inhaling  and  exhaling  vessels,  spiral 
tubes,  and  longitudinal  ducts.  Vesseis  are  com- 
posed of  circular  fibres,  so  delicate  and  elastic,  that 
the^  are  capable  of  contractioii  and  relaxation. 
This  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
circular  fibres,  together  with  capillary  attraction 
and  heat,  causes  the  fluids  of  plants  to  circulate 
through  their  numerous  vessels;  which  divide  and 
sub-divide  into  an  infinite  number  of  branches  and 
ramifications,  until  every  part  of  the  plant  is  sup- 1 


plied  with  fluid  matter.  The  cellular  ti«soc,  or 
membrane,  is  found  in  every  part  of  plaDta,  bind- 
ing their  structurei  giving  them  form,  and  may  be 
considered  a  bond  o?  union;  tying  not  only  every 
woody  fibre  to  its  fellow,  but  linking  tiogether 
there,*  in  one  solid  mass,  all  their  various  parts.  The 
cellular  tissue,  has  innumerable  minute  cells,  va- 
rying In  form  and  size,  slightly  attached  to  each 
other;  these  cells  attract  and  absorb  moiBtnra  and 
gaseous  matters,  from  the  atmosphere  and  eaith, 
and  after  elaborating  the  elemantaiy  principles, 
they  go  the  round  of  curcalation,  and  are  Ibnned  into 
sap,  oil,  mucilage,  &c.  The  delicate  pellicle  or 
skin  of  the  cells  of  this  membranous  tisESie  in  the 
lower  order  of  vegetation  is  mucilaginous  in  the 
higher  orders,  they  become  ligneous,  and  cooBti- 
tute  what  is  called  wood  or  timber.  As  all  pfaiats 
are  of  rudimentai  orimn,  it  is  natural  to  coix^ode 
that  the  cellular  meim>rane.  vascular  membniDei 
and  woody  membrane  or  tissues,  are  oo-eval  with 
plants,  which  ''grow  with  their  growth,  and 
surengthen  with  their  strength."  These  three  ele- 
mentary organs,  viz:  the  cellular,  vascular  and 
woody  tissue^  when  united,  form  abend  of  anion, 
and  by  their  wonderful  inosculations  and  raniifi- 
cations,  pervade  the  whole  plan!;  giving  to  every 
part,  its  organic  stracture,  form  and  oomelineas. 

Plants  may  be  compared  to  animals;  having 
their  solid  parts  analogous  to  bones,  cartilages, 
muscles  and  tendons:  the  fluids  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ma^  be  compared  to  the  blood  of  ani* 
mats;  with  tms  difference,  that  the  latter  is  pro- 
pelled through  arteries,  by  the  muscular  power  of 
the  hearL  and  sap,  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  expansive  power  of  heat 
and  capillary  attraction.  Blood,  after  going  the 
round  of  circulation,  is  returned  by  veins,  except 
that  part  washed  off,  and  arrested  by  a  number  of 
glands,  a  process  called  secretion.  This  we  be* 
Ueve  is  pretty  much  the  case  with  the  sap  of  ve- 
getables; for  we  know  secreted  fluids  are  formed 
from  sap,  and  afler  supplying  every  part  of  the 
the  plant  with  fluid  matter,  it  returns  and  descends 
to  the  roots.  The  blood  is  formed  from  well  digest- 
ed food,  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  sap;  so  that 
vegetables  are  analogous  to  animals,  both  king- 
doms being  dependent  on  the  earth  and  atmos- 
phere for  subsistence.  The  highest  link  in  the 
vegetable  scale  of  existence,  is  perhaps  but  one 
remove  from  the  lowest  link  in  the  ammal  king- 
dom. Vegetables,  have  roots  for  their  digestive 
organs,  trunks  for  their  support,  branches  for  thdr 
extremities,  leaves  for  their  lungs,  bark  for  their 
skin,  woody  fibres  for  their  bones,  cartilages,  mus- 
cles and  tendons,  spiral  vessels  and  ducts  for  their 
arteries  and  ^wins,  and  sap  for  their  blood.  They 
have,  also,  male  and  female  organs  of jopeneratioD, 
and  fruit  and  seed  as  their  offspring.  The  growth 
of  vegetables  depends  on  various  decompontion; 
which  evolve  a  number  of  gasses  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  plant,  and  elaborated  into  sap,  mocilagey 
oil,  &c.  Like  animals,  they  cannot  live  without 
food  and  drink  ;  like  animals,  they  fised  upon  air, 
water,  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The 
rapid  or  slow  growth  of  vegetables,  depend  on  ra- 
pid or  slow  decomposition ;  for  nothing  can  exist 
except  it  be  from  something  which  had  previouriy 
perished;  composition  and  decomposition  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  upon  the  earth,  and  withoot 
this  provislou  in  nature,  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  would,  in  a  short  time,  become  extinct. 

(To  be  continued, J 
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"mammoth"  81  lk- worm  bogs;  ardtiii: 

OROUBTDH  or    CHOICK    AMONG    DtFFERBRT 
VARIBTJK8. 

The  "mammoih  silk- worms"  have  reccnlly 
been  much  puffed  in  nevvspafier  paragraphs  and 
advertisements;  and  these  recommendations  have 
been  received  by  the  continually  humbugged  ag- 
ricultural public,  with  the  degree  of  respect  and 
confidence  which  is  usually  given  to  all  who  ofier 
'^mammoth"  seeds  or  plants,  or  either  vegetables  or 
animals  which,  by  greater  size,  and  supposed  pro- 
lific power,  are  promisid  to  produce  more  profitable 
results  than  any  known  before.  If  the  recommen- 
dations  of  the  ^'mammoth  silk-worms*'  eggs  had 
been  limited  merely  and  truly  to  superior  size,  the 
subject  would  not  have  needed  remark.  But  when 
tbey  were  offered  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
second  crops  of  worms  from,  in  the  same  season, 
and  were  actually  engaged  by  many  persons  under 
this  delusion,  at  870  to  880  the  ounce,  it  was  time 
to  try  to  save  to  some  of  our  readers  at  least,  the 
money  which  they  might  otherwise  throw  away 
in  misdirected  efforts  in  the  important  business  of 
Ailk-culture.  With  this  view,  as  well  as  in  an- 
swer to  special  inquiries  of  correspondents,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  in  substance,  were  prepared  lor  the 
last  sheet  of  the  May  number;  but  could  not  be 
inserted,  for  want  of  room  at  the  closing. 

In  the  first  place  we  deny  totally  the  main 
ground  of  the  reputed  value  of  the  "mammoth" 
silk- worms  eggs,  which  is,  that  they  will  hatch 
more  than  once  in  one  season  ;  and  but  for  this  opi- 
nion, certainty  no  one  would  have  paid  any  thing 
like  880  the  ounce  for  eggs  of  1689.  It  will  not  be 
expeeted  of  us  to  prove  a  negative  proposition ;  and 
ii*  this  assertion  is  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
mammoth  variety,  it  will  be  for  them  to  exhibit 
proof  that  it  is  truly  a  "two-crop"  kind.  That, 
we  confidently  believe,  cannot  be  done,  and  without 
it,  the  only  remaining  recommendation  will  be 
that  of  superior  size,  which  will  presently  be  ex- 
amined. 

We  had  before  believed ^and  since  have  been 
assured  by  the  testimony  of  L.  T.  Atkins,  esq. 
in  a  previous  page — that  the  eggs  of  none  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  worms  could  be  relied  on  to  hatch 
a  second  time  in  the  same  season ;  and  that  the 
only  known  kind  which  can  be  trusted  to,  is  the 
small  "two-crop  white"  variety  of  this  country,  and 
which,  though  a  four-cast  worm,  seems  in  all 
other  respects  to  be  the  same  with  the  small  worm 
of  "three-casts"  described  and  recommended  by 
Daodolo.  We,  as  well  as  Mr.  Atkins,  have 
known  eggs  of  the  common  sized  worms  to  hatch 
■con  aAer  being  laid ;  but  sodi  hatching  is  not  cer- 


tain to  occor  at  all,  and  never  but  to  a  very  limited 

extent.    Such  may  be  the  ease  with  a  like  imail  rsilk-coiturist,  whkh  will  be  given  below. 
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proportion  of  the  "mammoth"  eggs — but  even  that 
has  not  been  voarranted  in  plain  terms ;  and  until 
it  is  proved  to  the  contrary,  we  must  consider  that 
these  stand  on  no  better  ground,  lor  second  hatch- 
ings, than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

The  repetition  of  hatching  which  has  become  a 
fixed  quality  in  the  "two-crop  white"  silk-worm, 
and  in  other  kinds  known  in  tropical  climates,  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  long  continued  action  of 
warmth.  In  Bengal  it  is  said  that  there  are  worms 
which  produce  ten  or  more  successive  generations 
in  a  year ;  and  it  seems  from  Dr.  Perrine's  infor- 
mation (page  351)  that  a  similar  result  has  alrea- 
dy been  produced  in  Cuba.  The  climate  of  Vir- 
ginia is  sufiicieot  to  make  the  common  worms 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  become  a  two-crop  kind  \ 
and  we  doubt  not  but  such  may  be  produced  here, 
and  the  quality  of  repetition  be  made  permanent, 
in  a  ftw  years,  by  rearing  from  the  few  eggs 
which  hatch  in  the  same  season  they  are  laid.  We 
are  now  conducting  such  an  experiment  with  the 
eggs  of  a  single  moth,  which  alone  have  hatched 
out  of  the  laying  of  500  females. 

We  presume  that  the  "mammoth"  silk- worms 
are  of  the  same  kind,  with  some  slight  change, 
with  the  "large  silk-worm  of  four  casts"  or  moult- 
ings,  described  by  Dandolo,  and  to  which  he  ob« 
jects  on  several  sufficient  grounds.  Of  this  kind 
150  cocoons  weighed  as  much  ns  360  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  Of  the  "mammoth"  cocoons  made  this 
season  in  Richmond,  ii  look  190  io  weigh  a  pound, 
and  a  pound  of  good  common  cocoons  raised  here, 
taken  as  they  come,  will  count  about  300,  or  per- 
haps 250,  if  the  best  be  selected,  fiul  whether 
the  mammoth  worms  and  the  large  worms  de^^ 
scribed  by  Dandolo  are  the  same,  or  not,  is  not 
important ;  since  the  peculiarities,  and  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  of  all  large  worms  must 
be  of  the  same  general  character.  It  will  not 
be  questioned  but  that  all  the  larger  varieties 
teed  for  a  longer  time,  and  spin  coarser  silk  than 
the^smaller;  and  these  constitute  the  main  objec- 
tions urged  by  Dandolo.  lie  states  of  the  large 
kind,  that  their  silk  is  less  pure,  (or  loses  more  in 
manufacturing)  than  that  of. the  common  kind  of 
worms,  and  coarser  by  nearly  20  per  cent.  Of 
course,  it  would  command  less  price,  even  if  not  re- 
jected by  the  manufacturers  for  its  unusual  coarse- 
ness. The  worms  also  are  several  days  longer 
feeding,  (under  like  treatment,)  and  thus  require 
more  time,  more  labor  and  expense,  and  are  at 
more  risk.  On  these  general  and  theoretical 
grounds  alone,  we  should  consider  any  unusually 
large  kind  of  silk- worms  as  the  least  profitable  that 
could  be  chosen  for  culture.  But  in  addition,  we 
have  the  confirmation,  and  still  more  extended  ob.. 
jections  of  a  practical  experienced  and  judicious 
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There  m,  howe^^t,  ott^  afid  only  006,  claim  of 
eoperioriff,  fThietitaik  be  ttoly  maiie  for  the  largeet 
over  the  commoD  fixed  ?arielieiK  This  le,  that  (he 
weight  offood»nwmintil)r  ooiwumed  for  prodociog 
the  same  weight  of  eHk^is  rather  leee  for  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  comparative  quantities  as 
stated  by  Daodoto,  are  18}  lbs.  of  leaves,  consumed 
by  the  larger,  and  20}  by  the  smaller  worms,  to  pro- 
duce 1^  lbs.  of  cocooDs.  This  small  difference,  if 
known  by  the  advocates  of  the  mammoth  varieties, 
has  been  studiously  kept  by  them  out  of  si^ht— 
they  contenting  themselves  with  claiming  large 
producu,  in  general  terms,  without  stating  (he 
amount.  Dandolo  acems  to  think  that  the  differ- 
ence of  purity  in  the  two  kinds  of  silk,  (or  difference 
of  waste  In  roanofaetoring,)  is  caused  by,  and  is 
not  more  than  compeosaied  by  this  small  saving 
of  food-^leavk^  tbe  other  olgections  out  of  the 
estimate. 

We  think  (hat  some  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
worms,  (or  what  ftie  eaRed  tba  <Vx- weeks"  kinds 
at  the  north,  but  which  usually  require  only  from 
25  to  28  days'  feeding  ^  Virginia,)  are  the  best 
for  general  and  wgolar  euhure.  Of  then  there 
are  many  varieliea,  or  shades  of  difference,  and 
we  know  not,  from  experience,  which  is  best. 
But  as  our  opinion  on  this  point  may  be  expected, 
when  objecting  to  other  varieties,  however  little 
the  opinion  may  be  worth,  we  will  say,  that,  with 
our  present  imperfect  lights,  we  should  prefer  the 
gray  silk- worm,  with  cocoons  generally  orange; 
because  its  product  is  equal  to  any,  except  for  the 
cocoon  not  being  white,  and  because  it  seems  un- 
commonly hardy,  judging  from  the  general  suc- 
eess  in  rearing  this  spring,  by  many  diAerent  per- 
sons, under  every  variety  of  exposure,  and  of 
injudicious  and  bad  treatment.  Judging  from  re- 
port, we  should  al6o  consider  tho  "pea-nut  silk- 
worm" of  the  northern  states  as  a  valuable  variety. 
But  of  this  we  have  tio  practical  experience,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  email  rearing  commenced  (for  com- 
parative experiment)  as  lat£  as  the  18th  inst. ;  and 
from  this  we  have  as  yet  only  learned  that  the 
gray  worms  were  larger  than  the  pea-nut,  by  50 
per  cent.,. at  live  daj s  old.  Hence  we  would  infer 
that  the  latter  is  of  size  considerably  below  that 
of  the  usual  kinds,  and  which  would  be  as  objec- 
tionable as  being  much  larger  than  usual. 

If  the  ordinary  or  *<six- weeks"  worms  were 
neither  better  nor  worae  than  the  '*mammoth,"  or 
any  other  longer  or  shorter-lived  variety,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  the 
fonner,  in  the  fact  that  to  this  kind  apply  the  pre- 
cise and  valuable  descriptions  and  instructions  of 
Dandolo.  There  hi  no  kind  of  culture  in  which 
the  best  methods  of  practice,  and  the  means  for 
accommodation,  have  been  so  carefully  studied, 
and  elaborately  and  minutely  laid  down,  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  rigid  course  of  ssientiie  and  practical 


experiments,  as  has  been  done  by  Dandolo  in  re^ 
gard  to  silk-culture;  and  the  sUUistica  of  eHk- 
worms  which  he  has  furnished — and  which  have 
been  ascertained  by  him  as  an  accurate  philoso- 
phical experimentalist,  as  well  as  a  very  successful 
practical  culturist — offer  to  the  novice  a  body  of 
information  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
The  better  climate  of  our  country,  and  o.her  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  culturist  in  Virginia  over 
those  of  France  and  Italy,  may  permit  him  to  dis- 
pense with  many  of  Dandolo^s  directions  and  pre- 
cautions. Nevertheless,  his  descriptH>ns  of  ap- 
pearances, his  facts,  his  estimates,  and  his  arith- 
meiicai  statements,  are  all  valuable  for  referenee^ 
and  for  daily  information  and  instruction*  And  aU 
these  apply  to  the  varieties  of  silk-worms  of  ordi- 
nary size  and  duration  of  aire,  &c^  and  would  be 
mere  or  less  inapplicable  to  all  "mammoth"  vari- 
eties. This  objection  also  applies  as  much  to 
smaller  sixed  varieties  ;  and  we  shouki  thereupon 
reject  even  the  "two-crop  white"  kind,  but  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country  at  this  time, 
which  make  it  very  desirable  to  secure  a  double 
reproduction  of  eggs,  the  more  rapidly  to  supply 
the  existing  demand.  Also,  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible losses  of  eggs,  or  of  hatchings  of  worms,  it 
will  be  well  for  every  culturist  to  have  a  portion  of 
his  stock  of  this,  or  some  other  two-crop  kind. 

The  recent  high  appreciation  of  the  "mammoth" 
silk- worm,  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  prevailing 
disposition  in  this  country  to  believe  that  large- 
sized  individual  products  are  also  more  abundcuat 
in  average  or  general  products.  Most  persons 
scarcely  need  the  proofs  or  persuasion  of  a  sales- 
man's advertisements  or  assertion,  but,  of  them- 
selves, readily  jump  to  the  concluskxi,  that  a  large 
sized  variety  of  com  or  of  wheat,  or  iBany  ears  lo 
the  stalk,  or  of  grains  to  the  ear,  will  necessarily 
yield  more  bushels  lo  the  acre;  and  that  laige 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  will  yield  more  meal 
for  the  food  they  consume.  There  may  be  a  greater 
or  less  production  from  any  larger  or  smaller  vari- 
ety, of  vegetable  or  annual ;  but  it  will  not  depend 
upon  mere  difference  of  size  in  the  individual,  but 
upon  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  its  new  position 
and  treatment.  But  merely  an  increase  of  size  to 
considerable  extent,  without  greater  general  product 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  support,  will  always  be 
disadvantageous ;  became  the  previous  accommo- 
dations for,  and  means  of  operating  with,  the  usual 
smaller  sized  products,  will  be  less  suitable  to  the 
larger.  If  there  were  offered  for  sale  a  breed  of 
sheep  as  large  as  horses,  and  of  cows  as  large  as 
elephants,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  buy 
and  propagate  them,  if  no  more  wool,  milk,  or  meat, 
would  be  obtained  ffom  them  than  the  cominon 
smaller  kinds,  on  the  same  amount  of  land  or  grass. 
Nor  will  the  fanciers  of  laige  com  and  wheat  and 
other  vegetable  products  gain  any  thing  from  va- 
rieties as  eaonnoas  in  size  as  the ;  hopes  can 
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reach,  onlees  they  can  also  secure  a  i^ater  pro-]  compabatitb  Tf  ibiqrts  ov  coooova  of  dif- 
duct  in  bushels  from  the  acre,  than  from  the  com- 
moo  kiods.  This  greater  general  product,  how- 
ever, the  humbugged  public  always  expect  to 
obtain,  and  always  have  been  duped  and  disap- 
pointed in,  when  led  to  expect  it  from  large  sized 
varieties.  So,  as  we  infer,  of  the  mammoth  silk- 
worm ;  and  even  if  it  were  true  (as  it  is  not)— that 


why  it  should  be  preferable  to  other  kinds  of  com- 
mon size.  But  if  our  reasoning  should  fail  to 
convince  the  fanciers  of  mammoth  cocoons,  among 
our  readers,  (as  we  presume  it  will,)  we  have  only 
To  wish  them  all  possible  success  in  the  pursuit 
they  prefer;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  find  co- 
coons as  large  as  oranges,  and  to  buy  the  eggs  at 
910  the  dozen,  (which  would  of  course  insure  the 
demand  for  them,)  and  also  salesmen  who  will 
promise  them  every  possible  advantage  and  profit 
iherefi'om,  that  can  be  desired  or  conceived. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  important 
ground  for  choice  among  silk-worms'  eggs,  than 
merely  the  kind — and  that  is  the  source  whence 
ihey  are  procured,  and  the  treatment  and  condi- 
tion of  the  worms  which  produced  them.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  parent  stock 
should  have  been  healthy,  to  produce  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  progeny,  fn  our  very  limited  range 
of  observation  and  practical  information  on  this 
head,  we  have  known  or  heard  of  worms  of  a 
particular  parcel  of  eggs  becoming  diseased,  and 
turning  out  very  badly,  when  others  of  another 
stock  did  well,  at  the  same  time,  or  under  the  like , 
management  at  a  different  time.  The  northern 
raised  eggs  hatched  and  fbd  near  this  place,  this 
season,  have  in  the  general,  brought  worms  mani- 
festly less  healthy  and  vigorous,  than  the  south- 
ern. An  intelligent  and  observant  experimental 
feeder  in  another  part  of  the  country,  from  whom 
we  have  have  just  received  a  letter,  has  come  to 
precisely  the  same  conclusion.  He  say,  thai  ^'i'rom 
my  own  observations,  and  what  I  know  fi-oni 
others,  eftga  raised  in  the  south  have  a  de- 
cided preference.  The  worms  are  much  more 
healthy." 

Further — the  mixture,  from  carelessness,  of  the 
eggs  of  different  kinds  of  worms,  or  of  variously 
crossed  varieties,  even  if  every  one  separately 
were  good  enough,  is  enough  to  make  the  whole 
parcel  worthless,  and  of  more  plague  than  profit 
to  the  buyer.  Even  when  one  variety  is  kept  un- 
adulterated by  any  mixture  of  another,  it  can  only 
be  kept  uniform  in  character  and  (lualities,  by  a 
careful  selection  of  breeders  and  of  oggs.  If  a 
race  could  be  thus  obtained  of  character  uniform 
in  all  respects,  that  uniformity  alone  would  make 
the  stock  more  valuable  than  any  now  known. 


FBRKVT  VARIBTIKS  OF  SIIi|C-^OR||B. 

To  ttie  Editor  of  tli«  Pfeimen*  Bagitlcc 

SU^ord^  Jane  I6thy  1889. 
I  am  highly  gratified  at  tlie  result  of  your  first 
experiment  in  the  culture  of  silk.  I  consider  it 
very  encouraging.  My  worm*  have  also  done 
very  well.  The  cocoomt  were  geoeralij:  firm  and 
weigh  well. 


the  silk  is  as  good-and  the  culture  as  cheap,  ■     ^    ^^^  ^j,.^j  .„  ^^^^         ^^^ ..  ^^  ^^^ 
(which  it  is  not,)  still  we  cannot  conceive  a  reason  [gome  facts  on  the  point  on  which  you  intend  here* 

aller  to  give  an  opinion. 


I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have  (though  I  know  not  by 
what  inducements,)  relative  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  large  and  small  varieties  of  the  silk- 
worm. I  reared  this  season  five  varieties,  viz., 
"two-crop,"  <<pea-nut,"  <<R;aa)aioth  yellow,"  and 
two  other  varieties  produced  by  cross  fecundation, 
always  using  either  the  male  or  female  of  the 
"two-crop." 

Two  hundred  and  ninetv -seven  of  the  coeoona 
of  the  '^mammoth  yellow"  iaken>  without  selec- 
tion, weigh  a  pound  ;  326  of  the  ''pea-nut;"  dfiO 
of  the  <Hwo-crop;"  and  400  of  each  of  the  varie- 
ties produced  by  cross  fecundation.  The  flosa 
was  taken  off  previous  to  weighing.  While  the 
cocoons  of  the  ^'mammoth  yelrow"  are  fiill  60  per 
cent,  larger  than  those  of  the  'Hwo-crop"  or  of  the 
"pea-nut^"  they  have  the  advantage  m  weight  in 
one  case  only  9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  onlj  21 
per  cent.  ()ne  thousand  of  the  ooooons  of^the 
''mammoth  yellow"  feroish  an  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter of  fioes,  while  the  same  iiumber  of  the  'Hwo* 
crop* '  give  less  than  a  half  ounce.  This  it  a  point 
oi'  some  importance,  and  needs  dose  examination, 
f  procured  the  eggs  of  the  "pea-nut"  from  T.  S. 
Pleasants,  and  I  am  pleased  with  their  cocoons, 
but  further,  experiments  are  necessary  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Virginia.  Respectfully  yours, 

Layvov  V,  AxKiQUt* 


PROGBBS8OF  SILK   CULTORS  IV  THB  99I€m- 
BORHOOD  OP  PHILADKLPHIA. 

FiNni  Monto'»  Wile  FafiMr. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made,  by  penona  not 
enga^red  in  this  interesting  business,  that  every 
boSy  is  raising  trees,  but  few  or  none  are  raising 
silk.  Such  remarks  can  only  proceed  from  igno- 
rance of  what  is  really  the  condition  of  the  ailk 
businpi-s  among  us ;  and  while  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  inflame  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  multicauiis,  none  whatever,  or  oomparatively 
very  litiift,  have  been  taken  to  difiiise  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  culture  of  silk.  Hence 
the  remark  above  named  being  so  general  But 
there  are  ti^cts  in  existence  strong  enough  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind,  if  candidly  stated,  that 
the  raising  of  oil k  is  going  on  as  rapidiv  as  the 
nature  of  the  busineiis  will  admit,  and  as  the  most 
sanguine  could  possibly  desire.  These  facts  are 
well  known  to  those  interested  in  the  business, 
and  may  be  briefly  staled.  Ten  cocooneries  have 
been  built  (within  the  writer's  own  knowledge) 
within  a  year  past,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihif 
city,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  feed  two  mil- 
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lions  of  worms ;  and  others  are  in  eontemplaiion. 
One  establtshaient  near  Philadelpha  raised  near 
700  ounces  of  eggs  last  season,  which  sold  last 
fall  at  ten  dollars  per  ounce;  and  the  balance 
which  remained  on  hand  this  spring  sold  readily 
at  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  dollars  per  ounce) 
and  the  demand  was  active  enough  to  have  ab- 
sorbed three  times  the  quantity.  The  whole  cost 
of  producing  this  700  ounces  did  not  exceed 
9 1200,  while  they  sold  for  not  less  than  812,000. 
All  these  eggs  were  purchased  for  actual  feeding, 
and  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
there  to  be  propagated,  and  to  add  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  business.  Besides  these,  many  hundred 
ounces  have  been  imported  from  France,  and  have 
met  with  ready  sale  at  8^0  per  ounce,  even  when 
purchased  in  quantities  amounting  to  8^000  at  a 
time.  This  article  is  in  so  great  demand,  that 
holders-consider  it  no  object  to  abate  the  price  to 
seeure  a  large  sale.  Still  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
eggs,  and  the  demand  of  this  spring  cannot  be 
supplied.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  supply  pro- 
duced in  1839,  from  domestic  increase  and  ibreign 
importations  united,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  for  1840.  It  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  worms  will  he  fed  on  the  mul- 
(icaulis  (his  summer,  within  thirty  miles  round 
Philadelphia.  At  Burlington,  a  large  company 
has  gone  into  operation,  with  the  sole  view  of 
raising  silk.  I'hey  do  not  own  a  sinfrte  tree,  and 
have  therefore  no  stake  in  what  is  called  the  tree 
speculation.  Their  intention  is  to  use  the  large 
amount  of  leaves  that  will  be  produced  the  pre- 
sentsummer  at  Burlington,  and  to  convince  the  in- 
credulous that  silk  can  be  raised  to  great  profit,  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  of  which  many  similar 
might  be  readily  adduced,  there  is  a  demand  for 
silk  reels,  and  silk  machinery  generally,  which  is 
astonishing  even  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  business.  These  reels  are  fiimished  by  the 
makers  at  a  cheap  rate,  within  the  means  of  every 
small  farmer,  and  are  sold  as  fast  as  they  can  fa« 
manufactured.  A  manufactorv  of  the  celebrated 
Piedmontese  reel  has  been  established  at  German- 
town,  where  the  article  is  supplied  at  a  low  price. 
A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  reeling  is  thus  being 
rapidlj^  and  extensively  diffused  over  the  country — 
as  rapidly  as  any  man  ought  to  expect  a  new  bu- 
siness to  extend  itself— and  quite  as  much  so  as 
any  other  new  enterprise  within  the  readei^s  recol- 
lection. Such  is  the  beginning  of  the  silk  business 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  That  there  is 
a  solid  foundation  for  it,  the  legislatures  of  nine 
states  have  emphatically  asserted,  by  giving  noble 
bounties  to  stimulate  and  sustain  it. 


PBOGRB8B   OF    BILK-OULTURB     IN    VIROIITIA. 

To  the  foregoing  article  we  are  rejoiced  to  be 
able  to  add,  that  in  Virginia  the  culture  of  silk 
has  already  been  commenced  by  so  many  indivi- 
duals, as  to  warrant  the  confident  expectation  that, 
by  next  season,  it  will  be  a  regular  and  established 
business  with  hundreds  who  are  now  but  novices 
and  experimenters ;  and  that  their  successful  ex- 
ample will  be  soon  followed  by  thousands  of  other 
beginnera. 


In  the  neighborhoods  of  FrederickBbai)^^  Rich- 
mond, Petereburg,  and  in  Brunswick  ooonty,  tluB 
spirit  is  moat  extended  and  active.  In  and  near 
Fredericksburg,  are  the  oldest  as  well  aa  among 
the  most  complete  cocooneries — those  of  Messre. 
W.  K.  Smith,  and  L.  Y.  Atkins.  Near  Rtchmond, 
Mr.  Curtis  Carter  is  one  of  those  who  are  now 
feeding  silk-worms  to  as  great  extent  as  temporary 
accommodations  permit ;  and  he  is  now  erecting 
a  new  building  for  a  cocoonery,  110  feet  long  by 
30  in  width,  and  two  stories  high.  Mr.  John 
Carter  is  also  feeding  to  considerable  extent ;  and 
Mr.  Staples  on  quite  a  large  scale.  Sundry  othen, 
in  and  near  Richmond,  have  experimented  to 
less  extent,  and  with  results  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves under  the  existing  circumstances. 

In  Brunswick,  Mr.  Thomas  Hicks  has  enlarged 
and  improved  his  fiicilities,  first  used  last  year, 
and  will  feed  more  largely.  A  joial-stock  com- 
pany is  there  also  extensively  en^^aged  in  feeding ; 
and,  as  we  have  heard,  perhaps  a  hundred  separate 
individuals  on  a  small  scale  of  expcrimeut. 

In  and  near  Petersburg,  no  one  has  yet  pre- 
pared complete  fixtures  and  accomroodations,  bat 
several  persons  have  commenced,  or  have  deter- 
mined to  prepare  for  the  regular  busioeas;  and 
many  have  fed  silk- worms  this  spring,  under  eveiy 
variety  of  disadvantage,  and  yet  generally  wi'Ji 
successful  results,  and  fair  products. 

Lastly,  though  among  the  firat  in  operation,  in 
zeal,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in  future  valuable  results, 
are  the  occupiers  of  Bellona  in  Chesterfield ;  where 
no  care  is  spared  to  acquire  and  to  apply  the  best 
information  on  silk-culture ;  and  whence,  we  trust, 
it  will  be  diffused,  for  the  instruction  and  profit  of 
the  whole  commonwealth. 

1 1  would  be  unreasonable  for  any  one  of  these  new 
experimenters  to  expect  net  profit  upon  his  fiist 
adventure.  Of  course,  every  such  first  trial  wmst 
be  made  at  loss.  But  it  is  agratifying  fact  that  very 
(qw  persons  have  been  discouraged  by  this  price 
necessarily  paid  in  advance  for  experience,  and  that 
nearly  all  whom  we  have  heard  from  will  continae 
the  business,  with  greatly  increased  confidence  and 
energy.  The  pioneers  have,  in  efifect,  taxed  them- 
selves to  pay  a  bounty  for  introducing  and  es- 
tablishing silk-culture  in  Virginia ;  and  thus,  while 
the  most  zealous  and  public-spirited  will  bear  aD 
the  burden  of  the  tax,  and  first  cost,  they  will  bat 
share  with  all  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  eventoal 
benefits. 

We  trust  that  nothing  now  can  obstruct  the 
progress  of  this  important  new  culture,  and  prevent 
its  becoming  a  great  businees  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  espedaJiy  in  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  states.  The  establishment  and  diflusion 
of  silk-cultuie  will  be  the  gceatesi  agricoltoral  and 
economical  bepefit  ever  gained  by  this  great  regtoo, 
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except  the  introduction  and  use  of  calcareous  ma- 
nures ;  and  these  two  great  iniprovomenis  will  most 
happily  unite  with,  aid,  and  give  increased  value 
to  each  other. 


THB   MULBERRY  CROP|  AND   PRICI38. 

The  planting  of  morus  multicaulis  trees  (his 
year  in  Virginia,  and  generally  in  the  United 
States,  has  become  so  large  and  costly  a  business, 
that  it  forms  an  important  item  of  agricultural  la- 
bor, investment,  and  product;  and  on  that  score 
alone,  deserves  notice,  whatever  may  be  the  opi- 
nion as  to  the  propriety,  and  ultimate  profit,  of  this 
direction  of  so  much  eneigy  and  so  much  capital. 

Though  there  has  been  no  lack  of  opinions,  pre- 
dictions, promises,  and  rumors,  of  prices  of  morus 
multicaulis  plants  of  the  growing  crop,  all  seemed 
uncertain,  and  little  worthy  of  trust,  until  very  re- 
cently. Therefore,  we  have  remained  silent  on 
this  point,  until  we  had  iacts^  and  such  as  were 
unquestionable,  to  report,  instead  of  mere  opi- 
nions, or  rumors  of  prices  and  prospects. 

There  now  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  general  short 
crop  of  the  morus  multicaulis.  Besides  the  many 
concurrent  newspaper  statements,  which  have 
been  open  to  the  public,  we  have  had  private  let- 
ters and  other  information  giving  reports  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida  inclusive.  All  such  re- 
ports are  of  very  short  crops — the  numbers  of 
plants  standing  in  each  particular  lot  stated  as 
vatying  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  of  the  cut- 
tings planted;  and  fewer  persons  exceeding  the 
former  proportion,  than  there  are  who  fall  short  of 
the  latter.  Of  our  own  planting,  there  is  stand- 
ing but  three-eighths  of  the  mature  and  well  pre- 
served  cuttings  planted.  We  have  heard  of  but 
one  place  where  the  stand  is  reported  to  be  all 
satisfactory;  this  is  the  vicinity  of  fi uriington, 
New  Jersey;  and  of  this,  our  information  is  by  no 
means  fbf I  or  precise. 

The  causes  of  the  general  and  great  failure  of 
the  cuttings  to  grow,  (where  sound  and  fresh,  and 
properly  preserved,)  were,  the  following: 

1st  In  many  cases,  improper  management  in 
planting — in  which  some  of  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  have  suffered  greatly;  and  almost  every 
planter  now  knows  some  one  or  more  great  errors 
which  he  committed,  and  the  avoiding  of  which 
would  have  prevented  half  his  present  loss. 

2ad.  The  long  and  severe  spring  drought. 

3rd.  And  still  more,  the  planting  of  nngie-bud 
cuttings,  which  was  done  almost  universally  in 
the  south,  even  when  of  the  smallest  size.  As 
to  cuttings  of  unripe  extremities,  which  the  raisers 
have  planted  extensively,  there  has  been  so  total 


a  failure,  as  to  show  that  they  arc  not  to  be  relied 
on  at  any  time. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  crop  north  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  is  nlmoat  too  soon  for  it  to  be  yet 
above  ground.  But  there,  every  year  will  show 
a  failure,  or  at  least  what  would  bo  considered  a 
great  failure  here. 

Mr.  Prince,  notwithstanding  his  undoubted 
great  advantages  at  his  own  nursery  and  garden 
on  Long  Island,  has  made  a  large  planting  in  Fir-- 
ginia.  This  is  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  our  climate  for  this  culture;  and 
a  not  less  complete  admission  of  Mr.  Princess  not 
confiding  in  his  own  former  assertions  and  claims, 
in  this  publication,  in  favor  of  the  northern 
growth.  His  argument,  then  maintained,  if  it 
needed  any  refutation,  is  now  completely  refuted 
by  himself. 

The  whole  crop  of  the  United  States,  we  infer, 
cannot  much  exceed  half  of  the  proportion  expec- 
ted to  grow  from  the  cuttings  planted.  Of  course, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  demand,  for  a  full 
crop,  must  be  greatly  increased. 

Not  many  sales  of  trees  of  the  growing  crop 
have  yet  been  made  in  Virginia.  In  the  eariy  part 
of  the  year,  a  contract,  as  large  as  the  buyer 
chose  to  make,  was  made  to  deliver  trees,in  Greens- 
ville county,  next  autumn,  at  6^  cents.  Some 
other,  and  large  contracts  were  made  at  12^ — and 
of  these,  one  in  Nottoway  between  two  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  landholders,  was  as  late  as  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  Still  later,  an  entire  lot  of 
20,000  trees  were  sold  in  this  town  for  15  cents 
each,  not  to  include  any  under  three  feet  high. 
In  Richmond  the  following  sales  of  growing  trees 
have  been  made  within  the  last  week.  Thomas 
J.  White,  esq.  sold  all  the  trees,  of  bis  crop  (10,- 
000  cuttings  planted,)  which  may  reach  or  exceed 
3  feet  in  height,  at  25  cents.  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Dabney  sold  3000  trees,  all  to  be  as  high  as  4  feet 
at  27  cents.  Messrs.  L.  and  R.  Hill  bought  a  lot, 
to  include  all  of  4  feet  and  more,  at  27^  cents.  No 
holders  there  will  now  take  offers  of  less  than  25 
cents  the  tree. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  a  small  lot  of  the  roots 
and  young  shoots  of  50  trees  Cbeing  all  on  the 
piece  of  ground,  now  In  the  fourth  year  fro.n  the 
planting  of  the  buds,)  raised  by  S.  D.  Mor- 
ton, esq,  of  Petersburg,  were  sold  by  him  for  95 
each.  The  tops  had  been  cut  off  at  the  ground 
last  fall,  and  sold  then  at  810  each.  As  this 
is  the  only  instance  yet  known  of  two  successive 
years'  sales  from  precisely  the  same  stock  and 
land,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  have  the  ground  ac- 
curately measured.  The  trees  occupy  {partlyy  for 
the  ground  has  also  two  rows  of  com  to  each  row  ' 
of  trees,)  a  space  of  20  by  60  feer,  including  3  feet 
of  additional  space  beyond  each  outside  row. 
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This  is  at  the  rate  of  1815  trees  to  the  acre;  and 

at  $15  each,  the  aniouDt  ofcnsh  sales  for  the  two 

successive  years'  growth,  from  the  same  roots,  is 

at  the  rate. of  927,225  per  acre.  This  is  pretty  well 

for  a  ''humbug,"  (as  some  still  call  it,)  of  two 

years'  duration. 

We  mightstate  reports,  and  apparently  on  good 

authority,  of  sundry  higher  prices,  offered  and  re- 
fused, or  taken;  but  we  have  disregarded  all  ru* 
mors  or  prices,  and  all  offers  not  accepted— as 
most  of  such  reports  are  founded  upon  error,  and 
not  a  few  upon  fraudulent  inteniion.  Judging 
however  from  the  real  transactions  stated,  it  would 
seem  that  the  price  has  been  certainly  and  steadi- 
,  ly  advancing  to  this  time,  and  that  good  profits  at 
any  rate  may  be  secured  by  every  planter,  whose 
loss  of  plants  does  not  exceed  80  in  the  100. 
As  to  whether  the  prices  have  reached,  or  near- 
ly reached,  their  greatest  height— or  whether  they 
will  (as  most  persons  suppose,)  rise  much  higher 
before  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  delivered — we  shall 
not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  private  letter  from  an 
extensive  planter  and  dealer,  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the  friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  at  our  request,  per- 
mission was  given  to  copy  the  following  extract, 
which  more  than  confirms  what  we  had  stated. 
The  writer  is  a  man  who  stands  on  the  highest 
ground  for  sound  discretion  and  judgment,  and  un- 
impeachable integrity.  His  facts  are  important. 
To  his  mere  opinion,  the  reader  may  attach  ivhat 
degree  of  importance  it  may  seem  to  deserve. 

"Burlington,  AT.  y.,  6  mo,  24tt,  1839. 
''There  are  very  great  failures  in  ibis  region  of 
country,  but  at  this  place  they  are  doing  belter 
than  in  most  others.  iVIy  trees,  [from  which  the 
planting  was  made,]  were  not  very  large,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  in  vety  good  condition;  and  yet  they 
will  not  give  me  a  return  of  more  than  6  for  1. 
Some  others  have  as  much  as  8  for  1,  and  one  of 
my  friends  here  has  more  than  12  for  1.  But,  from 
what  I  can  learn,  I  think  5  for  1,  will  be  a  large 
calculation  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Hartford,  from  a  gentleman  from 
this  state,  in  which  he  says  the  trees  in  Connec- 
ticut, have  come  up  badly.  J  have  purchased 
about  60,000  to  be  delivered  in  the  fJill;  the  first 
50,000,  at  15  cents  for  three -feet  trees,  mature 
wood,  exclusive  of  the  roots,  ail  rfiised  firom  cut- 
tings. These  were  purchased  ui)out  two  weeks 
ago;  they  would  now  bring  25  cents.  The  last 
pijrchase  was  10,000  in  this  place,  which  I  expect 
will  be  very  fine,  at  25  cents  per  tree,  without  re- 
ference to  sizes.  Several  sales  have  been  made 
here  at  25  cents,  and  one  of  6000,  at  30  cents. 
The  last  is  f  think,  the  highest  price  yet  obtained. 
But  I  believe  they  will  be  50  cents,  before  next 
month  expires." 

STATB  OF  CROPS. 

The  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  is 
not  only  very  different  in  different  sections  of  the 


state,  but  in  the  same  and  small  districts,  and  even 
on  neighboring  farms.  Hence  the  impoeaibility  of 
guessing  at  the  general  result,  from  particalar  re- 
ports. The  product  of  numerous  crops  in  the  tide 
water  region  will  be  reduced,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  still  more  of  the  chinch -bog,  to 
less  than  the  fourth  of  a  fair  crop ;  yet  other  farms 
in  the  same  counties  will  make  an  average  product. 
The  relative  product  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
state  (in  general,  though  with  many  exceptions,) 
is  slill  believed  to  be  as  stated  in  our  last  number ; 
that  is,  increasing  from  very  short  crops  in  the  tide 
water  and  adjacent  higher  counties,  to  belter  in  the 
middle  region,  still  better  in  the  Piedmont  range  of 
counties,  and  to  very  fine  crops  in  the  great  vall^, 
or  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  com  crops  are  good,  and  afford  a  fine 
prospect,  except  for  (he  great  danger  of  the  chinch- 
bugs  passing  fW>m  the  wheat  to  the  com  fields. 
We  wish  that  some  of  our  readers  would  fumish 
for  publication  such  facts  as  they  have  learned  by 
observationi  of  the  history  and  habits  of  this  de- 
Btruct i  ve  insec r .  Such  a  subject  at  the  north  would 
have  engaged  the  pens  of  scores  of  observing  and 
suffering  farmers ;  here,  of  not  one. 

Oats  are  very  good,  owing  to  the  unusual  amount 
of  moist  and  cool  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
spring. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  is  remarkably  good. 


LIMING. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Parmen*  Regteter. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  man,  that  the 
discoveries  and  experience  of  past  ages  may  be 
handed  down  from  generaiion  to  generation,  until 
time  shall  make  his  practice  in  the  arts,  sciences 
and  professions,  perfect.  This  is  what  he  proudly 
calls  mind,  his  electrical  part;  and  yet  sir,  in  tratn 
what  is  he?  A  poor  thing,  a  "wiki  aai's  colt" 
We,  sir,  the  good  people  of  Vi^nia,  received 
from  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father  the  fair- 
est, the  kindest  portion  of  dear  old  mother  earth, 
and  what  is  it  now?  Thorns  and  briers?  No  sir, 
it  is  gullies,  sedge  and  poverty  grass;  the  expe- 
rience of  ngea  has  been  scofCS;  and  like  that 
proscribed  animal  of  the  Jews,  we  have  rooted  up 
and  destroyed  the  pasture  upon  which  we  M.  la 
this  turning  the  experience  and  mind  of  past  ages 
to  our  use  and  benefit?  Have  we  done  kieiter  in 
other  matters  necessary  to  the  civilized  roan,  than 
that  which  we  have  done  in  agriculture?  1  fear 
not,  "wise  in  our  own  conceit^'  folly  has  had  a 
mark  to  point  at.  1  was  going  to  show,  sir,  that 
we  had  done  in  many  other  matters  as  in  agri- 
culture, but  1  should  trespass  upon  your  mies  and 
space,  and  shall,  therefore,  turn  my  pen  to  some 
report  of  our  crop  of  wheat.  This  is  good;  for  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  upon  land  well  prepared  and 
limed?  Wheat,  com,  oats  and  grass,  all  upon 
limed  land,  show  that  hitherto  we  have  been  ia 
the  dark,  we  have  literally  *<toiled  all  night  and 
caught  no  fish."  None  of  those,  or  any  other  crops, 
can  be  made  to  fiul  upon  limed  iand^  if  it  be  well 
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drained;  and  I  could  no(  give  you  a  true  description 
of  those  crops  without  incurring  suspicion  of  inac- 
curacy. To  make  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
I  have  ordinarily  made,  is  almost  matter  of  alarm; 
but  I  hope  to  get  through  with  it,  and  could  I  per- 
suade my  friends  and  neighbors  to  lime  their  land, 
I  should  think  that  I  had  lived  for  some  purpose. 
One  thing  is  inexplicably  strange.  I  have  fine  clo- 
ver ;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  this  has  failed  both  in 
the  lime-stone  and  mountain  country.  No  address 
that  I  cati  use  with  my  neighbom,  can  persuade 
them;  they  are  far  worse  than  Thomas  O'Dedi- 
mus;  for  feeling  or  seeing  will  not  avail  me.  But, 
sir,  our  march  is  onward;  self-love,  that  powerful 
and  controlling  feeling,  will  make  sure  our  success; 
lor  though  pride  may  retard,  interest  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail.  At  a  future  time  1  will  give  you  some 
account  of  the  crops  of  my  predecessor,  compared 
mth  those  now  made;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
boasting,  (or  I  feel  that  I  have  done  but  little;  but 
to  show  you  that,  in  spite  of  conceit  and  ignorance, 
our  march  is  onward.  That  you  will  live  to  receive 
the  homage  of  a  grateful  community,  I  doubt  not, 
for  you  well  deserve  it.  Limb. 

P.  S.  I  look  soon  for  the  day,  when  fkrmers  will 
leave  the  dirty  mire  of  party  politics,  and  contend 
for  the  cheapest,  and  most  sure  protection  of  per- 
son and  property.  This  ia  their  duty  and  interest; 
and  they  cannot  be  so  unwise  as  not  to  see  it. 
One -half  of  the  effort  made  in  party  politics  would 
make  millions  of  dollars'  benefit  to  agriculture. 
Who  can  doubt  therefore  the  ultimate  results? 

L. 

Faiffax  county,  June  3n/,  1839, 


ON  THB  SYSTEM   OF  HUSBANDRY  VRACTJ8BD 
IN  LOUDOUN  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  American  Fanner. 

Loudon  County,  August  I2thy  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your's  of  July,  and  I  venture,  al- 
though but  an  indifferent  pensm an,  to  answer  your 
queries  on  Loudoun  husbandry.  1  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  manner  of  writing,  and  attend  only 
to  the  matter  which  I  shall  communicate,  which 
is  founded  on  a  long  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits ;  and  as  information  is  all  you  want,  [ 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  your  queries,  by  taking 
them  collectively,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  stubborn  facts  which  cannot  be  disproved. 

The  first  thing  that  I  shall  notice,  is  the  plough. 
The  improvement  of  this  valuable  machine,  was 
the  first  step  we  took  to  improve  our  lands,  we 
fbrmeriy  adopted  the  absurd  plan  of  shallow 
ploughing,  leaving  the  under  stratum  unbroken, 
which  should  have  been  torn  up  and  mixed  with 
the  surface ;  we  have  constructed  our  ploughs 
much  inreer  and  stronger  than  they  formerly  were; 
the  mould-boards  are  all  of  cast  iron.  We  sel- 
dom break  up  our  land  with  less  than  three  horsect 
to  a  plough,  which  enables  us  to  plough  our  ground 
deep,  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  we  break 
up  our  com  ground,  then  harrow  it  well  with  a 
heavy  iron-toothed  harrow  ;  this  done,  checker  it 
with  a  shovel  plough,  leaving  our  rows  from  S^ 
to  4  feet  apart,  ready  for  planting.  When  we 
commence  plantinff  com,  we  take  out  water  and 
plaster  of  pans,  and  aAer  wetting  the  corn,  then 


put  on  as  much  plaster  as  will  stick  to  it,  and 
make  the  grains  separate  freely,  and  keep  it  in 
that  state  by  adding  water  and  plaster  when  ne- 
cessary, until  we  are  done  planting.  When  our 
corn  gets  to  the  usual  size  for  harrowing,  say  fbur 
or  five  inches  high,  we  hitch  two  horses  to  a  har- 
row, and  run  once  over  each  row,  minding  to 
straighten  all  the  corn  that  gets  bent  or  covered 
up  b>^  this  operation.  When  our  com  is  fit  for 
thinning,  we  generally  leave  but  two  stalks  In  a 
hill ;  alter  we  have  done  this,  let  our  land  be  never 
so  good,  we  take  as  much  plaster  as  we  can  with 
a  thumb  and  two  fingers,  and  drop  on  each  hili 
of  corn ;  should  drought  succeed  aAer  we  have 
done  plastering,  we  do  well  to  work  ou.**  com  so 
as  to  cover  the  plaster,  as  lon^  droughts  and  hot 
sun  are  injurious  to  its  stimulating  powers.  This 
method  of  cultivating  com,  is  generally  pursued 
here,  and  seven  or  eight  barrels  to  the  acre,  is 
considered  a  saving  crop,  but  ten  or  more  to  the 
acre  is  very  common  here. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  plaster  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  its  effects  on  every  kind 
of  vegetation  (sedge-grass  excepted,  which  it  di- 
minishes,) are  surprisingly  great.  There  is  do  ara- 
ble and  leh  unsown  with  clover  seed  here, — neither 
is  plaster  of  so  much  benefit  to  land  Ief\  bare  of 
grass ;  plaster  is  not  a  manure,  but  a  stimulus ;  it 
stimulates  clover,  and  clover  manures  the  land ; 
three  pecks  of  plaster  are  enough  as  a  top  dres- 
sing for  clover  per  acre,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
gram  including  hemp  and  flax,  are  benefited  by 
the  same  quantity  to  the  acre.  Early  in  the 
spring  we  sow  plaster  on  our  clover  pastures  and 
grain  fields.  Our  sheep  are  not  permitted  to  run  in 
the  clover  fields  in  the  winter,  and  are  kept  out 
in  the  spring,  until  the  clover  is  well  grown — at 
this  time  also  hogs  are  permitted  to  graze  upon 
it,  and  if  they  are  well  salted,  they  will  thrive  as 
long  as  the  clover  lasts.  The  second  crop  injures 
stock,  particularly  horses,  very  much,  by  creating 
a  slavering,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  them  off,  and 
devote  the  secoud  crop  to  seed,  as  it  makes  the 
best  seed.  We  generally  salt  our  clover  hay, 
and  put  it  under  cover,  not  much  together:  mix- 
ing it  with  straw,  answers  a  good  purpose.  In 
saving  clover  seed,  the  heads  should  be  gathered 
quite  dry,  and  kept  in  that  state  until  sown.  Those 
who  save  seed  for  market  too  oflen  heat  it,  which 
prevents  it  from  coming  up;  the  good  or  bad  quality 
of  clover  seed,  may  be  discovered  by  filling  a  glass 
tumbler  half  full  of  water,  and  dropping  a  few 
seed  in,  those  that  sink  are  good,  those  that  swim 
are  generally  deprived  of  their  vegetating  powers. 
Clean  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Let  the  weather  be  calm  (which  is  also  ne- 
cessary lor  sowing  plaster)  and  let  the  ground  be 
laid  on  into  eight  feet  lands ;  take  as  much  seed 
as  you  can  between  your  thumb  and  two  fingers 
for  every  two  casts  or  steps,  and  let  the  casts  not 
exceed  the  width  of  the  land.  But  we  generally 
raise  our  own  6eed,  and  8o%\  it  in  the  chuifl 

Wheat  is  grown  here  mosiiy  upon  fallowed 
land,  which  is  prepared  as  follows :  in  the  months 
of  August  and  Setember,  we  turn  our  elover  un- 
der nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  in  ten  or  fifteen  days 
after  we  harrow  the  ground  well,  then  sow  and 
plouffh  in  the  seed  with  a  shovel  plough  in  ei^ht 
leet  lands,  this  method  saves  the  trouble  of  staking, 
off  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  y«ar,  for  sow- 
ing clover  seed  and  plaster,  which  shotjdd  be  done 
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in  Alarch  or  April.  But  sowing  fallow  with  one 
ploughing  is  the  general  practice  here,  we  sow 
one  and  a  halfbuEhels  of  wheat  on  tlie  acre.  The 
average  product  of  the  wheat  crops  may  be  stated 
to  be  from  18  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre;  I  have 
myself  raised  crops  of  wheal  averaging  30  bush- 
els to  the  acre  off  of  fields,  which,  before  I  us^ 
piaster  and  clover,  would  not  bring  me  more  than 
18  boshels. 

Manure  is  a  grand  object  here,  every  thing  ta- 
ken from  the  earth,  when  returned  is  beneficial  to 
it.  Air.  Madison  has  a  more  favorable  opinion 
of  corn-stalks  than  1  have.  Corn-stalks  and  buck- 
wheat straw,  answer  veiy  well  to  fill  gullies. 
Wheji  we  got  out  our  wheat  we  haul  out  the  straw 
into  the  fields,  and  stack  in  pens  on  the  poorest 
places  of  the  field,  and  let  our  cattle  have  their 
will  of  it — all  other  coarse  kinds  of  manure  ought 
to  be  taken  to  the  field  before  it  loses  any  of  its 
strength  and  ploughed  in.  Where  there  are  but 
few  or  no  slaves  our  farms  are  small,  160  or  200 
acres  is  considered  a  good  farm,  one-third  ought 
to  led  uncleared — ^ten  or  twelve  acres  a  re 'sufficient 
for  meadow,  as  we  mow  as  much  clover  off  our 
highland  as  we  want. 

All  timothy  meadows  are  the  better  of  water, 
eapeciallv  in  the  winter — Xhirow  the  water  over  a 
bank  and  let  it  freeze  no  matter  bow  deep.  All 
wet  land  ought  to  be  drained  bydltchtng— if  there 
is  not  veiy  moch  water,  cut  your  ditch  two  feet 
deep,-and  as  wide,  ftU  it  half  full  with  round  stones, 
then  tahe  cornstalks,  leaves,  buck- wheat  straw, 
or  ai^.otfier  trash  and  c^ver  the  stones,  then  fill 
the  ditch  with  dirt,  and  it  wants  no  more  repairs. 

Theie  are  different  soils  here,  as  many  as  two 
or  three  different  kinds  In  one  field ;  red  land  is  the 
worst,  and  requires  the  most  manure,  the  gray  flint 
is  the  roost  durable.    Our  former  mode  of  fencing 


was  with  split  rails;  but  as  wood  groyrs  scarce,  we 
substitute  stone,  and  that  is  one  reafon  why  ooi 
lands  sells  so  high.  From  Potomac  to  Fauquier 
I  suppose  is  25  miles — from  Goose  creek  to  the 
Frederick  line  90  miles.  On  4his  tract  ot'  land  i 
suppose  tliere  issione  enough  to  inclote  it  ail  iD2Q 
acre  fields.  Our  mode,  of  putting  up  stone  fence, 
is  as  follows.  Ist,  Clear  away  the  loose  eaflfa  four 
feet  wide,  to  prevent  the  froat  from  getting  under 
it— then  haul  the  largest  stone,  and  put  tliem  in 
the  bottom — taper  it  on  each  side  'li)l  iwii  tw^re 
inches  wide  on  the  ton,  this  is  done  by  stretching 
a  Ime  xm  each  side,  fixed  to  a  frame  like  a  rafler 
lev(y  Aur  feet  high,  the  shape  of  the  fence.  Wheo 
theience  is  rai^  four  feet  high  with  stone,  we 
take  stones  that  will  reach  across  the  top,  and 
place  them  along  the  distance  of  the  rails,  lay  one 
rail  on  each  stone,  then  two  atakea  to  each  rail, 
and  a  rider  on  the  top ;  this  stuengihene  the  fence 
and  prevents  sheep  from  climbing  over. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBBRT  RuasEix. 
Geo,  fV,  Jtfferwsy  Esq. 

OSAOE  ORAITGE  SEEDS. 

The  seeds  of  the  Osage  orange  are  in  demand ; 
and  if  any  of  oor  subscribers  in  the  west  can  con- 
trive to  send  a  few  bushels  of  seed  to  some  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  for  sale,  we  have  no  donhl  but  ii 
would  be  a  profitable  little  adventure.  The  tree 
is  very  hardy,  and  is  valuable  for  omamenl,  ao^ 
for  making  live  hedges,  and  it  also  furnishes  good 
food  for  silk-worms  $  though  the  latter  quality  i?lii 
be  of  little  use  in  this  country,  as  the  mulberry  is 
80  little  liable  to  suffer  from  spring  frosts  See  Far. 
I  Reg.  pp.  85,  648  and  702,  vol.  iiL 
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REMARKS   ON  THR   VKGBTAllLE    KINGDOM. 

[Continued  from  page  376.] 

Plants,  from  what  has  been  said,  are  organized 
bodies,  and,  like  animals,  capable  oi' begetting  iheir 
like,  and  continuing  their  species;  each  king- 
dom  having  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  first  and  most  important  account  we 
have  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  recorded  by 
Moses,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  11  and  12 
verses.  ''And  God  said  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grnsd,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  firuit,  aAer  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itseilj 
npim  the  earth:  and  it  wns  so.  And  the  earth 
liroiight  forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed 
nfior  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that 
i1  was  good."  I  infer  from  the  passages  just  read, 
ihat  the  seeds  of  plants  were  organized  in  minia- 
ture, and  when  evolved  required  the  vivifying  influ- 
ence, or  male  dust,  (o  render  them  fruitful.  The 
inspired  writer  does  not  say  the  principles  or  com- 
ponent parts,  that  form  seeds,  were  given;  he  states 
Ftisitiveiy  and  explicitly  *^vhose  seed  is  in  itself." 
take  the  passage  then  as  it  is  written,  in  its  plain 
litei  1  sense,  and  will  not  trouble  myself  about 
vain  theories  of  the  schools,  respecting  the  fructi- 
ficititm  of  plants  and  the  generation  of  animals. 
If  mnn  may  be  permitted  to  raise  the  veil  and  ex- 
plore the  hidden  laws  of  nature  within,  I  too,  have 
written  and  published  to  tlie  world,  a  speculative 
theory  on  **Gcneration,"  entitled  perhaps  to  some 
credii  for  its  plausibility ;  yet,  1  must  publicly  ac- 
knowledge that  It  stands  on  medical  record,  an  ef- 
fusion of  vanity  and  presumption.  The  seeds  of 
both  kmgdoms  were  given  by  the  all- wise  creator, 
nnd  it  never  was  intended  that  roan,  a  worm  born 
nod  nourished  in  sin,  should  understand  such  di- 
vine mysteries. 

The  most  simple  form  of  organic  matter,  was 
first  brought  into  being;  for  it  seems  from  the  Mo- 
snic  narrative,  that  the  earth's  surface  was  clothed 
with  vegetation  before'any  mention  is  made  of  the 
sinimal  kingdom;  and  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  two  verses  read,  is  that  God 
^nve  to  each  class,  order,  genera,  and  species,  its 
like  in  miniature,  viz.,  he  gave  to  each  plant, 
herb,  &c.,  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  their  repro- 
duCii.)n  and  continuance.  It  would  appear  from 
tliis  account,  that  primitive  vegetation,  or  that  kind 
oi'  vegetation  spoken  of  by  Moses,  was  not  of 
Bexual  origin,  but  the  immediate  work  of  God. 
Unless  it  be  admitted  th«it  our  planet,  six  thousand 
jrears  ago,  was  the  ruins  of  a  former  world,  hav- 
ing seeds  promiscuously  deposited  in  its  chaotic 
mass ;  and  when  renovated  and  reduced  to  order 
the  necessary  agents  acted  on  its  surface  and  pro- 
duced germination.  Some  philosophers  of  the 
present-day  are  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  think 
it  consistent  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moses :  they 
say  there  are  niany  circumstances  which  favor 
such  an  opinion.  The  infant  sciences  of  fossil 
botany,  and  fossil  osteology,  are  bringing  daily  to 
our  view  the  remains  of  fossil  vegetable  and  ani- 
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mal  relics,  imbedded  in  carboniferous  and  chalk 
formations,  that  come  under  no  known  order,  ge- 
nera  or  species,  and  are  unknown  to  the  botanists 
and  anatomists  of  the  present  day.  Hence  it  is 
concluded,  that  they  had  an  existence  long  before 
the  Mosaic  history,  and  are  fossil  remains  of  a 
former  world ;  or  the  remains  of  this  world,  before 
it  was  last  renovated  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  the  present  organic  race.  The  science  of  ge- 
ology has  already  proved  that  the  surface  of  our 
planet  has  not  existed  in  its  present  form  from 
eternity;  but  has  been  revolutionized,  in  passing 
through  many  series  of  creative  operations,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  at  long  intervals  of  time. 
Primitive  and  secondary  formations  contain  fossil 
organic  remains,  both  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  differing  in  structure  from  organic 
remains  of  the  present  day.  The  microscope 
brings  to  view  vegetable  and  animal  organic  re* 
mains,  from  the  greatest  depths  ever  reached  by 
the  art  of  man,  or  currents  of  water.  From  this 
circumstance  we  roust  infer,  that  the  earths  sur- 
face has  not  only  been  broken  up  and  dissolved, 
but  its  whole  mass  agitated  and  convulsed  by  terri- 
ble events.  The  Kev'd.  William  Buckland,  D.  O. 
in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  geology  and  mine- 
ralo<?y,  vol.  1st,  page  390,  says,  "the  number  of 
fossil  plants  as  yet  ^described  is  about  600;  nearly 
300  of  these  are  from  strata  of  the  transition  se- 
ries,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  coal  formation. 
About  100  are  from  strata  of  the  secondary  series, 
and  more  than  100  from  the  tertiary  series.  Many 
additional  species  have  been  collected  from  each 
of  these  series,  but  are  not  yet  named.  As  the 
known  species  of  vegetables  are  more  than  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  study  of  fossil  botany  is  as  yet 
but  in  its  infancy,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  amount 
of  fossil  species  lies  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  the  discoveries  of  each  passing  year  will 
be  continually  bringing  to  light."  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  coaf  mines  in  Bohemia  he  says, 
<Hhe  most  elaborate  imitations  of  living  foliage 
upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces,  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  beautious  profusion  of  ex- 
tinct vegetable  forms  with  which  the  galleries  of 
these  instructive  coal  mines  are  over-hung.  The 
roof  is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of  gorgeoua  ta- 
pestry, enriched  with  festoons  of  most  graceful  fo- 
liage, flung  in  wild  irregular  profusion  over  every 
part  of  its  surface.  The  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  contrast  of  the  coal  black  color  of  these  vege- 
tables with  the  light  ground  work  of  the  rock  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  spectator  feels 
himself  transported  as  by  enchantment  inio  the 
forests  of  another  world ;  he  beholds  tree**  of  forms 
and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the  suruice  of 
the  earth,  presented 'to  his  senses  almost  in  the 
beauty  and  vigorof  their  primeval  \'\\e  ;  their  sc^ly 
stems  and  bending  branches,  with  their  delicate 
apparatus  of  foliage  are  all  spread  forth  before 
him ;  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  counilei^s 
ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  sye- 
terns  of  vegetation,  whicbi  began  and  terminated 
in  times  of  which  these  relics  are  the  infallibls 
historians." 
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"Such  are  ilie  grand  natural  herbaria,  wherein 
these  most  ancient  remains  of  the  vegerabte  king- 
dom are  preserved  in  a  staie  of  integrity,  little 
shore  of  their  livini;  perfection  under  circumstances 
of  our  planet  which  exist  no  more.  Lindley  and 
Button,  state,  ^Fossil  FUyra^  pa<j;e  16,  "that  it  is 
the  beds  of  shale  or  argillaceous  schistus  which  vS- 
ford  the  most  abundant  supply  of  these  ancient  rel- 
ics of  a  lormer  world ;  the  fine  particles  of  which 
they  are  composed  having  sealed  up  and  retained 
in  wonderful  preservation  and  beauty  the  most 
delicate  forms  of  the  vegetable  organic  structure." 
From  these  quotations,  and  many  others  that 
miffht  be  brought  forward,  our  planet  probably 
had  an  existence  before  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation.  And  hence  it  is  that  geological  research 
has,  unnl  within  a  few  years  past,  been  considered 
hostile  to  revealed  religion,  fiut  1  am  inclined  to 
the  belief,  that  when  the  science  of  geology  is 
properly  understood,  it  will  be  calculated  to  give 
us  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  God.  Geology  has  alrea- 
dy thrown  much  light  on  many  parts  of  Mosaic 
history,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  popular  branches  of  science  taught  in 
the  schools.  "If  I  understand  geoloiry  aright" 
^says  Professor  Hitchcock),  "so  far  from  teaching 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  it  prove  more  directly  than 
any  other  science  can,  that  its  revolutions  and  races 
of  inhabitants  had  a  commencement,  and  that  it 
contains  within  itself,  the  chemical  energies,  which 
need  only  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  will  of  their  cre- 
ator, to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Because  this 
science  teaches  that  the  revolutions  of  nature  have 
occupied  immense  periods  of  time,  it  does  not, 
therefore,  teach  that  they  form  an  eternal  series 
It  only  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  deity  ;  and 
when  men  shall  cease  to  regard  geology  with  jeal- 
ousy and  narrow  minded  prejudices,  they  will  find 
that  it  opens  fields  of  research  and  contemplation 
as  wide  and  as  grand  as  astronomy  itself." 

As  soon  as  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and  the 
waters  separated  from  the  earth.  Gen.  1st.  9,  10, 
God  clothed  and  beautified  the  land  with  vegeta- 
tion. Whether  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  dry  sur- 
face  was  clothed  ia  vegetation  at  that  time,  seems 
hard  to  tell ;  the  inspired  writer  merely  states  the 
fact,  and  says,  "let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  &c. :"  the  probability  is,  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  continent  was  at 
that  time  raised  from  the  water  to  be  decked  with 
grass,  lierbs,  &c.,  for  the  wants  and  support  of  the 
animal  kingdom  which  was  to  (bllow.  According 
to  botanists,  the  emire  number  of  known  species 
of  plants,  now  existiiitr  on  the  surlace  of  the  globe 
are  55,000  ;  and  they  have  divided  the  55,000  spe- 
cies in  24  classes,  according  to  their  numbers, 
connectioHfi  and  stations  of  the  male  and  female 
organs.  The  24  classes,  owe  their  dis'.inctions  to 
the  stamens  or  mole  organs ;  and  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  24  classes,  arc  marked  by  the  number  of 
pistils  or  female  organs. 

If  all  vegetable  seeds  that  have  been  formed  on 
the  earth  in  the  last  six  thousand  years,  could 
have  multiplied  their  species,  unmolested  and  un- 
diminished, and  each  plant  retain  its  organization 
entire,  together  with  the  various  crops  of  vegeta- 
tion that  have  adorned  this  earth,  the  mass  would 
in  all  probability  bo  far  exceed  that  of  the  to- 
bacco and  spieeu-wort^  as  to  fill  the  orbit  of  this 
earth. 


I  will  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
fossil  remains  of  vegetables. 

The  former  races  of  vegetation  that  have  beao- 
tified  this  earth  for  many  thousand  years,  have 
passed  away ;  except  that  portion  the  all-wise 
creator  locked  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the 
future  use  of  man.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
immense  forests  have  been  heaped  together  io 
large  masses,  by  violent  convulsions  of  our  planet, 
and  transported  to  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas;  and 
after  being  submerged  and  carbonized  /or  ages, 
they  were  Miched  up  by  subterraneous  fires,  and 
elevated  to  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  in  the  form 
of  mineral  coal.  That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin, 
I  infer :  1st,  from  the  presence  of  terrestrial  and 
marine  plants  in  coalmines.  2ndly,  when  pit  coal 
is  seen  through  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain 
organic  reniains  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and.even 
the  seeds  of  plants.  3rdly,  the  skeleton  of  plants  are 
frequently  found  after  burning  coal  in  a  furnace. 
"It  is  evidently  seen,  by  the  nature  o{  the  moun- 
tains which  contain  coal,  that  their  formation  has 
been  sul  marine;  for  they  all  consist  either  of  schis- 
tus, or  grit,  or  lime-stone."  These  beds  of  fossil 
vegetable  remains  are  now  becoming  the  richest 
treasures  of  man,  infinitely  more  valuable  to  him 
than  silver  and  gold.  They  employ  the  labor  and 
attention  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family 
at  this  time,  and  are  daily  bec^min^  more  and 
more  interesting.  The  combustion  of  coal  is  sub- 
stituted for  manual  labor  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  the  surface  of  ine  earth  is  to  be 
broken  up  and  cultivated  by  the  combustion  of  this 
vegetable  mineral,  and  it  wilt  be  the  support  of 
fu:ure  generations.  The  great  use  of  coal  in  ad- 
ministering to  our  wants,  ought  to  interest  every 
individual ;  we  are  deriving  light  and  heat  from 
fossil  vegetation,  that  peihaps  clothed  this  earth 
beibre  its  present  :<urf:ice  had  an  existence.  These 
primeval  vegetables  have  not,  like  modern  vegeta- 
tion, undergone  decay  in  yielding  their  elemental 
principles  back  to  the  atmosphere  which  nourished 
and  gave  them  being;  but  are  treasured  up  in 
subterranean  beds  and  have  become  carbonized 
masses  of  coal,  which,  in  the  present  a^  of  the 
world,  are  to  man  sources  of  industry  and  wealth. 
The  city  of  London  consumes  ^w^  tone  of  coal  per 
minute,  300  tons  per  hour,  7.200  tons  per  day, 
216,000  tons  per  month,  or  2,628,000  tons  per 
year:  which,  at  12^  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
will  amount  to  the  enorinoi^s  sum  of  $6,570,000 
per  annum ;  and  its  consumption  in  Great  firitain 
and  on  the  continent  is  beyond  calculation.  All 
the  mechanical  powers,  the  lever,  the  wedge,  the 
screw,  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  inclined  plane, 
are  in  active  motion,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
arts,  by  the  expansive  force  of  this  useful  mineral. 
The  combustion  of  coal  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mines,  in  the  work  shops  of  the  trades  and 
family  dwelling ;  on  the  oc^an  and  all  navigable 
waters;  on  rail-roads  and  public  highways;  it 
lights  up  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  increaees 
population,  begets  riches,  wealth  and  power,  and 
dispenses  light,  warmth  and  comfort  equally  to  the 
king  and  the  peasant.  It  is  the  grand  auxiliary 
in  the  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
navigation  and  trade ;  and  is  daily  and  hourly  ad- 
ministering innumerable  blessings  to  the  human 
race.  What  I  might  ask,  would  be  the  situation 
of  England,  without  the  fossil  remains  of  vegeta- 
bles 1    Her  astonishing  manufacturing  machinery, 
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with  a  copital  of  700,000,000  dollars,  could  not  be  | 
J(eptin  motion  without  itj  could  her  20,000  steHni 
en«;incsi,  that  are  continually  cutting,  Rplitting,  saw- 
ing, hammering,  fding,  polishing,  twisting,  screw- 
ing, pumping,  rowing,  propelling,  depressing,  ex- 
cavating, windinc?,  weaving,  carding,  spinning, 
and  a  thousand  oilier  operations  he  carried  on  from 
her  forests,  unassisted  by  mineral  coal  i  1  should 
suppose  not;  for  it  would  require  half  the  popula- 
tion ol  this  j^lobe,  to  move  the  various  complex 
machinery  ot  England,  wiih  the  same  force  and 
effect  that  is  produced  by  the  combustion  ol'  coals. 
''The  amount  of  work  done  by  machinery  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  men 
by  direct  labor,  and  we  are  astounded  at  the  influ- 
ence of  coal  and  iron  and  steam  upon  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  human  race.^' 

Sir  J.  F.  VV.  Herschel,  in  his  Treatise  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  page  59,  says,  "it  is  well  known  to 
modern  engineers,  that  there  is  virtue  in  a  bushel 
of  coais  properly  consumed  to  raise  70  millions 
|K>unds  weight.  This  is  actually  the  average 
effect  of  an  engine  at  this  moment  workins^  in 
Cornwall/'  Again  he  says,  the  ascent  of  i>lont 
JSlanc,  is  the  most  toilsome  feat  that  a  strong  man 
can  execute  in  two  days.  The  combustion  of  two 
pounds  of  coal  will  place  him  on  the  summit."  It 
is  now  ascertained  by  the  most  experienced  engi- 
neers of  Eurot)e,  that  the  combustion  of  one  bushel 
of  coals  welt  consumed,  will  raise  100,000,000 
pounds  weight,  which  would  require  the  force  or 
united  exertion  of  one  million  of  laborers,  sup- 
posing each  laborer  lifted  from  the  earth  100 
pounds.  Let  us  suppose  one  bushel  of  coal  weighs 
100  pounds,  according  to  this  estimate,  one  pound 
of  coals  properly  consumed  will  raise  one  million 
pounds  weight,  which  would  require  the  direct  la- 
bor often  thousand  men,  or  the  combined  strength 
and  effort  of  the  whole  popuiaiinn  of  Cumberland 
county,  each  individual  lilting  as  before.  If  this 
calculation  be  continued,  we  shall  find  that  one 
ounce  of  coal  in  a  state  of  combustion  will  raise 
62,500  lbs.  weight,  which  would  require  the  direct 
labor  of  625  men  lifting  100  lbs.  each.  Marvel 
not  at  this,  for  we  all  know  that  the  expansive 
force  of  a  few  thimbles  tuil  of  confined  power,  will 
buret  a  gun  barrel  of  the  best  temper,  and  rend  in 
fragments  the  hardest  rock  of  many  tons  weight. 
Ttie  United  States  has  in  store  immense  fields  of 
this  mineral;  it  is  tbund  at  the  head  of  tide  water, 
and  on  the  tops  of  her  lofty  mountains ;  there  is 
throughout  the  union,  and  I  might  say  throu(;hout 
the  whole  world,  proofs  of  desiirn  in  the  various 
dispositions  of  caiboniProus  bed^  ;  they  are  inva- 
riably (bund  in  situations  most  favorable  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  oi'  man.  On  ail  our 
navigable  rivers,  we  have  beds' of  coat,  ready  for 
combustion  or  transportation.  Iron,  (opfjer,  lead, 
-  zinc,  silver  and  i;old,  are  treasured  up  in  the  vi- 
einity  of  coal  fields,  ready  to  he  fused  and  moulded 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Wherever  the  fl>rpst 
is  wanting,  bountiful  nature  has,  at  hand,  a  subsii- 
tute  in  coals;  and  mountains  of  this  mineral  Hre 
found  in  connection  wiih  our  salt  sprinirs.  We 
have  then  abundant  reason  to  he  thankful  to  the 
wise  creator  of  the  universe  for  such  singular 
blessings. 

In  our  own  state  these  vesretable  fossil  remains 
are  invaluable;  from  the  falls  of  the  Kanavvh:i  | 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Qhiu,  u  disiaiice  ui , 


100  miles  or  more,  salt  springs  '^ire  found ;  and  here 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  following  the  meanders  of 
this  stream,  we  have  the  most  remarkable  accu- 
mulations of  this  vegetable  production,  wiihin  a 
few  rods  of  the  salt  works,  ready  for  combustion. 
In  connection  with  these  mountains  of  coal  and 
fountains  of  salt  water,  are  inexhaustablc  beds  of 
iron  ore,  to  be  fused  and  wrought  in  pump  rods, 
or  cast  in  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt. 
Here  then,  gentlemen,  is  an  astonishing  instance 
of  ivonderful  desicrn  In  this  single  group  of  mine- 
ral resources.  When  the  James  river  and  Ka- 
nawha improvement  is  completed,  Richmond  will 
probably  become  a  large  nianufiicturing  city  ;  her 
water  power  is  unequalled  ;  she  has  the  advantage 
in  being  surrounded  and  supported  by  extensive 
coal  fields  ;  her  fires  are  now  consuming  this  Ibs- 
sil,  from  which  she  prepares  her  food,  and  main- 
tains her  forges  and  furnaces;  lamps  in  a  few 
years,  will  illume  her  streets  and  public  halls,  from 
gas  derived  frcm  coal,  that  has  been  buried  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  romantic  hills  of  Powhatan, 
from  time  immemorial :  together  with  these  ad- 
vanta^s,  she  will  daily  receive  supplies  of  salt, 
lime,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  mineral  trea- 
sures through  the  western  mountains.  Her  ma- 
chinery will  be  propelled  by  coal  combustion  and 
water  power,  and  at  some  future  day  she  is  desiined 
to  become  the  Birmingham  of  America — a  wealthy 
manufacturing  emporium,  whose  steam  engines 
and  water-works,  will  give  employment  to  me- 
chanic/fi  of  the  various  irudes;  and  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  the  file  and  the  loom,  will  t>e  heard  in  the 
streets  and  dissipate  gloom.  **The  smith  also  sit- 
ting by  the  anvil,  and  considering  the  iron  work, 
the  vapor  of  the  fire  wastcth  his  fir»h,  and  ha 
fighieth  with  the  heat  of  tfie  furnace;  the  noise 
of  the  hummer  and  the  anvd  is  ever  in  his  ears, 
and  his  eyes  look  still  upon  the  pattern  of  the 
thing  that  he  maketh ;  he  seiteth  his  mind  to  fin- 
ish his  work,  and  watcheth  to  polish  it  peifectly." 
We  shall  have  abundant  use  for  coals,  (he  United 
States  has  become  a  wealthy  powerful  republic, 
exteuding  from  ocean  to  ocean,  between  two  and 
three  thousand  miles  in  length,  her  population 
hourly  in  reasing,  her  numerous  rivers,  long  and 
wide,  her  lakes  large,  and  sea  <  oast  extensive. 
Her  waters  are  navigated  by  steam  engines,  and 
if  we  add  to  these,  the  steam  engines  on  her  rail- 
roads, and  those  employed  in  the  mines  and  va- 
rious joint-stock,  and  other  laboring  departmeats, 
we  shall  find  that  tiiey  will  require  a  great  demand 
on  our  coal  fields.  Ifsteam  engines,  for  one  hun- 
dred years  to  come,  should  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  they  have  in  the  last  thirty  years,  there  will 
be  in  (he  llni:ed  States,  and  on  her  waters,  almost 
»  countless  number ;  and  although  the  tve^tern 
fbreiil  is  wide  and  extensile,  these  engines  must 
ultimately  be  fed  and  propelled  by  coal  combus- 
tion. The  Old  Dominion,  the  mother  of  this  great 
republic,  has  partly  exhausted  her  forest,  and  coal 
is  supplying  its  place.  Let  us  then,  if  we  regard 
future  generations,  hold  fast  the  fossil  remains  of 
vegetables,  husband  our  resources,  and  have  iegis- 
laiivo  enactments  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
coals,  which  we  ail  regard  as  sources  of  heat  and 
light  and  industry  and  wealth. 

This  eanh  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  if  ( 
am  (iermitied  to  <>frer  a  sinsrli*  ronjor.niro  on  this 
awl'ul  subject,  it  would  be.  thai  the  tiiOHi  comhiisti- 
ble  iiiattsrs  will  firnl  become  the  iinnxHliuio  utfents 
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of  destruction.  And  wlienever  the  wise  creator 
thinks  proper  to  bring  about  such  an  event,  how 
easy  will  it  be  for  him  to  set  fi-ee  latent  beat,  and 
let  loose  other  chemical  agents  treasured  up  in 
coal  fields  end  all  combustible  matters,  in  order  to 
produce  general  conflagration,  that  will  consume 
this  earth  and  its  furniture,  and  cause  it  to  pass 
away  like  a  downy  feather  in  a  furnace ! 


RALEIGH  AND  GASTON  RAIL-ROAD. 

Extract  from  the  late  annual  Report. 

The  calculations  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work 
have  been  carefully  made,  taking  the  sums  actu- 
ally paid  for  such  parts  of  it  as  have  been  comple- 
ted and  settled  for,  and  the  most  accurate  estimate 
that  can  now  be  had  of  the  parts  remaining  to  be 
done.  It  appears  from  these  calculations,  that  the 
work  will  t>e  done  within  the  estimate  of  91,215,- 
000  given  in  my  last  report.  I  therefore  refer  you 
to  that  as  the  sum  which  will  not  be  materially 
exceeded,  if  at  all.  This  sum  exceeds  the  capital 
with  which  the  company  was  originally  incorpo- 
rated, which  was  $800,000, with  the  privilege  of 
increasing  to  81,000,000.  I  cannot  feel  surprised 
at  this  excess  of  the  actual  cost  over  a  conjectural 
estimate,  made  before  any  survey  of  the  route,  and 
based  on  data  quite  vague  and  inaccurate.  Even 
if  an  accurate  estimate  had  been  made,  the  rise  in 
prices  which  occured  about  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  and  which  has  most 
unexpectedly  continued  to  the  present  time,  would 
have  been  Buffit;ient  to  account  for  a  great  increase 
of  cost. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  this  work,  with  the 
actual  cost  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  same  range  of 
country  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  with  many 
roads  at  the  north,  will  satisfy  any  inquirer,  that  it 
has  not  exceeded  what  wasjnstly  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  character  of  the  country  passed  over.  1 
will  instance  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg 
Rail- Road,  both  because  it  approaches  nearest 
to  this  in  character,  and  because  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  that  road, 
while  constructing,  has  ever  doubted  that  the 
strictest  economy  was  used.  That  road  co^t  $12,- 
900  per  milo,  exclusive  of  bridging  and  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  which  is  $860  per  mile  more  than 
the  cost  of  yours,  with  the  same  exceptions.  The 
cost  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburff  road,  exclu- 
sive of  bridges,  cars,  &c.  has  been  about  $21,444 
per  mile,  or  $8,904  per  mile,  more  than  yours. 

The  cost  of  the  Petersburg  rail>road  (not  inclu- 
ding the  Greensville  branch,  which  was  much  more 
tx pensive)  with  the  same  exception  of  bridges, 
cart  and  locomotives,  has  been  about  $9,700  per 
mile.  This  last  will  be  perceived  to  be  $2,840  per 
mile  less  than  the  cost  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
road.  This  difference  is  folly  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Labor  was  hired 
during  the  construction  of  that  road  at  an  average 
price  of  about  $70  per  annum ;  bacon  was  at  7  to 
8  cents,  beef  at  2  to  4  cents,  and  corn  at  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Rail  limber  in  that  section  of 
country  is  much  more  abundant  than  it  is  on  your 
rosul,  and  consequently,  could  be  gotten  for  about 
20  per  cent,  less.  The  iron  for  the  Petersburg  road 
cost  about  $47  per  ton,  delivered  in  Petersburg, 
while  that  for  your  road  costs  about  $70  per  ton, 
delivered  at  Gaston. 


Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  elements 
of  cost  were,  at  that  time,  far  leps  than  they  have 
been  during  ihe  construction  of  this  road. 

These  are  certainly  comparisons  by  no  means 
unfavorable  to  your  work,  and  when  we  add  that 
yours  is  the  only  one  of  the  roads  mentioned,  in 
which  rock  excavation  was  encountered  to  any 
extent,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  ex- 
cavations and  embankments  arc  far  more  consi- 
derable than  on  the  cheapest  of  these  other  roads, 
and  neariy  as  great  as  on  the  most  expensive,  it 
is  believed  that  the  board  have  reason  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  the  moderate  coat  at  which 
rheir  work  will  be  completed. 

In  making  the  foregoing  comparisons,  the  item 
of  bridges  has  been  deducted  in  each  case,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  companson  can  be 
(airly  made. 

There  are  five  bridges  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
rail-road,  moRt  of  litem  in  situations  of  peculiar 
diffirulty.  Thpre  arc  few  bridges  in  the  worid 
higher  than  that  over  Tar  river.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  bridges  is  3,240  feet,  and  their  cost 
wiil  be  $155,000.  When  this  is  included,  the  cost 
per  mile  of  the  road  will  be  $14,378.  The  bridg- 
ing on  the  Petersburg  and  on  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  roads  has  been  far  le^m,  while  that 
on  the  Richmond  arid  Petersburg  road  has  been 
greater  than  on  this.  The  cost  of  the  Richmond 
Hnd  Fredericksburg  road,  when  bridgins;  is  inclu- 
ded, is  $13,934  per  mile,  and  that  of  the  Richmond 
and  Peterslmrg  road  $31,110  per  mile ;  that  of  the 
Pefersburjr  roiid  is  $10,110  per  mile. 

Comparisons  equally  as  advantageous  might  be 
made  with  many  other  works,  but  the>  are  deemed 
unnecessary.  I  will  merely  add  a  list  of  several  rail- 
roads and  their  cost  per  mile,  taken  from  the  late 
report  of  the  president  and  directors  o/  the  Hou- 
satonic  Rail-Road  Company : 

Boston  and  Worcester  rail-road, 
Boston  and  Providence        " 
Norwich  and  Worcester    " 
Western  " 

New-Jersey 
Cajnden  and  Amboy 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  " 
Albany  and  Schenectady 
Utica  and  Schenectady 
Stonington 

Hartford  and  New-Haven 
Housatonic  " 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Housatonic 
road  is  just  commenced,  and  that  it  follows  ihe  r« 
markably  level  valley  of  the  Housatonic 

As  some  apprehensions  have  been  expressed 
that  the  stock  of  this  road  will  not  be  valuable, 
I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  a  word  on  the 
subject. 

U  is  well  known  that,  since  the  road  went  into 
operation,  causes  beyond  your  control  hnve  pre- 
vented you  from  offering  such  facilities  to  the  pub- 
lic as  would  ensure  a  large  amount  of  transporta- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  amount  has  exceeded  what  any 
one  anticipated.  No  reasoning  man  can  fww 
doubt  that  the  tonnage  transported  over  the  road 
will  fully  equal  the  expectations  of  the  moei  aan- 
gutne  among  us. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  produce  on  a  rail-road  yields  but  a 
small  profit.    Let  us  exam  ins  into  this. 
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it  maybe  seen,  by  a  statement  made  by  the 
•second  auditor  10  the  legislature  of*  Virginia,  on 
the  Ist  of  JanuHiy,  1839,  that  the  state  has  re- 
ceived dividends  on  her  stock  in  the  Petersburg 
Kail-Kond,  amounting,  in  all,  to  36^  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  investment ;  while  the  whole  amount 
of  interest  which  the  money  cuuld  have  produced, 
had  It  t>een  loaned  out,  would  have  been  27^  per 
cent.  We  see  therefore  that  this  is  ihdecidedly 
profitable  stock. 

ir  we  exanitne  the  sources  of  revenue  on  the 
Petersburg  Rail-Road  for  two  years  past,  we  will 
find  that  in  1838  their  receipts  were,  from  freiifhts 
868,410,  and  from  passengers  $38,692;  in  1837, 
the  receipts  were,  from  freights  $48,300,  and  from 
passengers  $27,161.  We  see  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  revenue  is  from  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  produce. 

In  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  larcre 
amount  of  tonnage  to  make  it  profitable ;  tor  the 
expenses  of  transportation  do  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  with  the  amount  transported.  It  will 
require  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  on  a 
road  to  pay  expenses ;  but  after  this  quantity  is 
exceeded,  the  transportation  becomes  profitable. 
Depots  must  be  kept  up  at  regular  intervals,  and  a 
certain  expense  must  be  incurred  at  each,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity  of  produce  which  is  re- 
ceived may  be ;  but  the  whole  of  this  expense 
might  remain  the  same,  thoujjh  the  amount  of 
tonnage  received  were  doubled  or  tripled. 

I  contend,  theielbre,  that  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  produce  may  be  made  profitable,  and 
thai  it  will^be  so  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
Koad. 

it  is  true  that  the  profits  arising  from  carrying 
passengers  are  much  greater ;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  not  de- 
rive a  handsome  revenue  from  this  source.  The 
local  travel  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road  will 
be  very  great,  and  n^od  stage  lines  branching  off 
at  Henderson  and  at  Raleigh,  to  the  west,  ivill 
bring  a  great  deal  of  travel  to  the  road.  At  pre- 
sent, the  difficulty  of  passing  between  Columbia 
and  Augusta  deters  the  southern  traveller  from 
the  main  stage  line  to  Raleigh.  Could  this  difii- 
culty  be  obviated,  there  are  a  great  many  who 
would  prefer  this  line  10  venturing  out  to  sea. 

Considering  ail  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  stock  cannot  be  less  than  a  six  per 
cent,  stock,  even  if  the  road  is  never  extended 
south  of  Raleigh. 

If  the  road  should  ever  be  extended  to  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  the  stock  would  certainly  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  union.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
entertains  a  doubt  of  this.  The  Iriends  of  the 
work  know  tt.  and  are  anxiously  endeavoring  to 
find  some  means  of  prosecutinj^  this  extension. 
We  see  every  day  evidences  of  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  local  interests  are  opposed  to  this 
project. 

In  a  report  recently  made  on  an  examination 
for  an  inland  communication  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston,  by  Mr.  White,  Civil  Engi- 
neer, he  says :  "  Let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  neglecting  or  delaying 
the  execution  of  this  project.  The  line  of  rail-road 
which  is  now  completed  to  Raleigh,  would  be 
pushed  on  to  Columbia  and  to  Aususta,  and  then 
our  already  languishing  portion  of  the  state  would 
be  laid  prostrate."     This  shows  Mr.  White's 


opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  Metropolitan  line  as 
a  iine  of  travel.  The  same  report  mentions  a 
fact  which  would  be  a  strong  nigument  in  favor 
of  the  Raleigh  and  Columbia  road,  even  if  the 
inland  communication  between  Charleston  and 
Wilmington  were  effected.  He  says  "that  during 
the  sickly  season,  passengers  must  be  north  of 
Wilmington  before  sun-down."  In  short,  it  is 
almost  too  evident  to  argue,  that  if  Raleigh  and 
Columbia  were  joined  by  a  rail-road,  the  whole 
southern  and  south-western  travel  would  be 
brought  over  tbe  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail- road. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  into  the  chances 
of  this  most  desirable  connection  being  formed. 
Surely  each  stockholder  in  the  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton Rail-Road  has  the  deepest  possible  interest  in 
promoting  it.  Every  stockholder  in  any  of  the 
roads  between  Raleigh  and  Baltimore  has  a  deep 
interest  m  this  project.  But  no  rail-road  company, 
not  even  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  has  a  deeper 
interest  in  promoting  this  work  than  the  Charlestoui 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Rail-Road  Company. 
There  are  two  roads  now  constructing  which 
threaten  to  take  the  south-western  travel  from 
them.  One  is  the  Macon  and  Savannah,  and  the 
other  is  the  Brunswick  city  and  Appalachicolaroad. 
if  either  of  these  roads  is  finished,  it  will  take  a 
large  portion  of  the  travel  from  the  Charleston  and 
Hamburg  road.  The  only  thing  which  can  se- 
cure theni  the  travel  will  be  the  connection  ol  Co- 
lumbia and  Raleigh  by  rail-road. 

Nor  has  the  Georgia  Rail-Road  Company  less  to 
fear  than  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  road. 
The  completion  of  the  Macon  and  Savannah  road 
would  draw  off  the  greater  part  of  this  travel ; 
and  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  road  would  de* 
prive  them  all  of  the  travel  from  New-Orleans. 

These  views  are  so  plain,  that  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburg  and  the  Georgia  Rail- Road  Com- 
pany, cannot  avoid  seeing  their  danger,  and  they 
will  certainly  do  any  thing  in  their  power  to  ob- 
viate it. 

If  there  is  a  rail -road  made  from  Columbia  to 
Raleigh,  the  Georgia  rail- road  from  Decatur  to 
Augusta,  the  South  Carolina  road  from  Augusta 
via  Branchville  to  Columbia,  the  Raleigh  and  Co- 
lumbia road,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road,  &c. 
would  form  aline  which  would  defy  all  competition. 
This  route  would  be  the  shortest  that  could  be  tra- 
velled. It  would  pass  through  a  perfectly  healthy 
country,  and  it  would  avoid  the  danger  of  steam- 
boat navigation  at  open  sea. 

The  city  of  Charleston  would  be  very  iuju- 
riously  effected  by  the  travel  going  through  Savan- 
nah or  Brunswick,  for  it  would  then  pass  Charles- 
ton in  a  steamboat,  without  stopping,  so  that 
neither  the  city  of  Charleston,  nor  the  rail-road 
in  which  that  city  is  so  deeply  interested,  could 
be  affected  otherwise  than  injuriously,  by  the 
completion  of  this  inland  route  from  Charleston 
to  Wilmington,  and  these  other  roads  in  Georgia. 

If  the  Raleigh  and  Columbia  road  were  com- 
pleted, the  traveller  from  Charleston  itself,  instead 
of  going  out  to  sea,  would  go  north  through  Co« 
lumbia,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Charleston  and 
Cincinnati  Rail- Road  Company. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  we  see  that 
such  a  vast  amount  of  capital  is  dependent  for  its 
value  on  the  completion  of  the  Raleigh  and  Co- 
lumbia road,  that  we  cannot  entertcun  a  rational 
doubt  of  its  being  effected  at  no  distant  period. 
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This  bein^  the  case,  the  stock  of  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Rail-Road  Company  would  be  inferior 
to  none  in  our  country. 

All  which  is  respecilully  submitted. 

Charles  F.'M.  Garnett,  C.  £. 


ON    THE   PENNSYLVANIA    MODE  OF    GETTING 
OUT   CLOVER    SEED. 

From  tbe  American  Farmer. 

Observing  in  the  last  number  a  reqiust  lor  "  in- 
formation on  the  best  mode  of  separating  the 
seed  from  the  head  or  pod  of  clover."  it  is  a 
subject  that  1  have  paid  some  attention  to  for 
some  years  past  and  observed  the  various  ma- 
chines constructed  for  the  purpose  in  Chester 
and  Lancaster  counties ;  perhaps  two  of  the  first 
counties  that  became  eminent  in  the  cultuiv  of 
clover  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  perhaps  as  much  ingenuity  exercised  in 
mechanism  for  the  (iicilitating  the  operations  ol 
farming  as  any  other  section  of  the  union.  The 
present  state  of  cultivation  and  the  limited  number 
of  hands  to  each  farm,  is  a  decided  proof  of  the  fact. 

Much  of  the  seed  of  clover  is  now  taken  out 
of  the  chaff  by  mti/s  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
although  considerable  is  yet  trodden  out  by  horses 
on  the  floor  of  their  commodious  barns.  One  in- 
stance of  a  late  date,  1  cannot  injustice  to  the 
inquiry  omit. 

Beins?  in  Philadelphia,  and  amongst  the  clo- 
ver seed  dealers,  when  a  German  farmer  arrived 
with  a  wagon  load  of  clean  seed  ol  the  best  kind, 
aeveniy-one  bushels^  a  joint  concern  between  him 
and  his  brother-— on  inquiry,  their  crop  I  found 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels,  all 
taken  out  by  treading  of  horses.  The  buyers,  I 
also  found  preferred  it  to  that  which  was  taken 
out  by  mills,  not  beinj^  in  any  way  injured  by  the 
mill,  but  by  reason  ot  the  milled  seed  not  being 
BO  perfectly  clear:  in  the  operation  of  milling,  the 
broken  fragments  of  some  part  of  the  straw  or 
other  substances  so  near  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  seed  are  visible,  not  being  so  readily  separated 
with  the  fan  as  that  trodden  out  by  horses. 

Yet  1  did  not  find  it  so  objectionable  as  to  make 
much  difference  in  pKce,  but  there  was  a  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  treading. 

But  as  it  regards  ease  and  facility  to  the  farmer 
the  mills  are  preferred ;  he  has  only  to  thresh  or 
tread  it  off,  and  separate  the  chaff  and  pods  com- 
pletely from  the  straw  and  stalks  and  send  it  to 
the  mill,  he  receives  the  seed  fit  for  the  market  by 

f)aying  the  toll  of  one-tenth  to  the  miller  for  his 
abor. 

Those  mills  are  erected  mostly  in  a  situation 
commanding  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  miles  rounti 
them,  and  in  that  distance  they  get  as  much  work 
as  employs  them  three  or  four  months  through 
tbe  winter ;  if  well  constructed  one  man  and  boy 
are  sufiicient  to  attend,  except  a  press  of  business 
to  require  running  night  as  well  as  day,  which 
will  require  another  hand. 

A  moderate  water  power  will  drive  one  pair 
of  stones,  constructed  in  the  movements  on  the 
same  principles  as  for  grinding  grain,  but  the 
•tones  are  of^the  softer  granite  kind,  as  they  must 
not  come  into  close  contact  like  the  grinding  of 
grain ;  in  that  case  they  would  bruise  tbe  seed. 


which  must  be  carefully  avoided  by  havinfr  them 
welt  adjusted  to  their  business ;  the  lace  of  the  bed 
stone  true  and  level,  the  runner  true  aiiK>,  and  a 
large  eye  or  hole  in  the  centre,  and  well  hollowed 
to  receive  the  soft,  chaffy  fu  beta  nee  readily,  and 
a  true  face  of  seven  or  eight  inches  of  tbe  outer 
skirt  or  circumference  to  cause /He/ton  enough  to 
do  the  business  without  any  f  urrowia  in  either  of 
them,  but  picketl  rough. 

As  the  seed  passes  from  the  stones  it  is  fanned, 
and  what  is  shed  out  passes  ofi*  through  a  serpen 
or  sieve,  and  the  light,  dusty  part  of  the  chaff  m 
blown  oui  at  a  window,  the  remaining  heavier 
chaff  that  has  seed  yet  remaining  in,  it  is  raised 
by  elevators  and  falls  by  the  stone  in  order  to  go 
through  again:  all  this  is  done  by  the  water  power, 
and  is  continually  going  on  with  regularity  until 
the  parcel  more  or  less  becomes  finished. 

This  is  the  general  principle  of  the  mill  opera- 
tion, and  perhaps  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  say 
without  going  into  a  minute  specification. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  erect  mills,  I  should 
advise  to  examine  those  in  operation,  as  this  is 
the  season  they  are  generally  at  work,  and  satisfy 
themselves,  as  there  are  various  modes  of  ooo- 
st ruction  though  all  on  the  same  principle.  1  have 
seen  them  with  the  under  or  bed  stone  ninning 
instead  of  the  upper  one ;  it  had  one  advantage, 
there  was  no  obstruction  of  the  feeding  in  the  seed 
through  the  eye  of  the  upper  one,  yet  it  might 
have  its  disadvantageous  complexity  in  other  pans. 

Upon  every  consideration,  I  am  ready  to  be- 
lieve where  much  clover  is  cultivated  thesui/  is 
decidedly  the  best  plan  for  dispatch,  although 
an  unpleasant,  and  I  might  say,  unhealtfa}'  busi- 
ness for  the  miller  on  account  of  dust. 

A  neighboring  farmer  last  season  threshed  off 
his  clover  from  the  straw,  the  product  of  eUven 
aereSy  and  carried  it  to  the  mill,  which  produced 
twenty-two  bushels,  and  lefl  him  twenty,  or  there- 
about, after  pa^  ir.g  the  miller's  toil,  he  considered 
it  much  easier  than  to  encounter  the  treading  out 
that  quantity  in  his  bam  as  he  was  weak  handed, 
his  whole  force  was  one  man  and  boy  beside 
himself. 

Those  who  are  more  than  ^ve  or  six  miles  from 
a  mill,  think  the  transportation,  together  with  the 
loss  of  the  offal  for  manure,  to  overbalance  the 
gain  by  milling,  and  they  mostly  tread  out  with 
horses  as  they  take  frosty,  winter  weather,  when 
snow  is  oil  the  ground ;  and  this  serves  for  in-door 
work — all  is  saved — no  loll  to  pay  nor  offal  lost 
from  the  manure  heap. 

Perhaps  information  may  come  on  this  head 
from  other  quarters,  it  will  then  be  seen  how  dif^ 
ferenl  neighborhoods  agree  on  this  business,  but 
if  any  thing  better  apfienrs,  the  editor  will  please 
to  suppress  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  subject. 

C.  Kirk. 

Note. — When  barns  are  wanting,  tbe  mill  must  be 
preferred. 

Brandy  Wine,  271A,  I2ih  Mo.  1820. 


OBBERVATIOHB  OH  THB  CHARACTER  AITD 
qVALITIKS  or  HERDS,  TIMOTHY  AKD 
OTHER  GRASSES. 

Fram  tbe  AmsricsB  Fvmw. 

Brandy  Wine,  25tA,  Smo,  18S0. 
Esteemed  Friend^  am  pleased  to  find  the 
editorial  note  in  last  number  of  the  American 
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Farmer,  discriminating  between  the  difTerent 
kinds  of  clover  as  also  the  timothy,  and  herds 
grass ;  the  two  latter  have  been  po  long  cultiva- 
ted, as  to  be  as  I  had  supposed  sufficiently  known, 
but  have  Ibund  them  several  times  spoken  of  in 
the  Farmer  as  the  same,  and  lately  by  our  re- 
spected agriculturist,  T.  Pickering. 

The  timothy  grass,  with  a  cat  tail  head,  as 
some  term  it,  is  so  general  and  well  known  that 
I  should  suppose  it  scarcely  needs  farther  descrip- 
tion, only  the  common  hay  of  livery  stables  and 
taverns  through  the  middle  states. 

The  herds  grass  is  frequently  sown  and  mixed 
with  the  former  in  hay,  supposed  by  many  to 
be  equally  good  ;  they  ripen  much  about  ihe  same 
time,  the  top  or  seed  spreads  into  numerous 
branches,  resembling  an  oat's  head,  only  more  nu- 
merous in  branches,  with  an  abundance  of  seed, 
rising  od  good  soils  to  2  and  3  leet  in  heighth,  and 
is  often  termed  red  top ;  as  one  kind  that  is  gene* 
rally  cultivated  is  of  a  red  cast,  and  when  in  bloom 
gives  it  a  remarkable  red  hue,  and  this  kind  vir- 
tually the  same,  but  void  of  this  red  appearance 
otherwayS;  in  every  respect  the  same,  as  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  discover  ;*  as  the  former,  they 
are  both  sown  in  low  grounds,  and  when  first  in- 
troduced bore  a  high  character  on  account  of  the 
advantage  of  thriving  in  wet  drowned  lands  bet- 
ter than  timothy  or  any  other  grass. 

This  circumstance  gave  the  herds  grass  a  re- 
commendation beyoncTils  real  merits — it  filled  the 
soil  whereon  it  grew  with  numerous  fibrous 
roots,  so  OS  to  make  wet  grounds  more  passable 
with  teams  in  collecting  the  product  of  such  lands, 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  a  better  substitute 
for  the  product  of  those  soils,  that  were  loo  wet 
for  other  valuable  grasses;  by  this  means  it  was 

Kropagated  until  the  seed  being  transplanted  with 
ay  on  to  high  ground,  the  disadvantages  then 
began  to  appear ;  the  numerous  roots  as  before 
mentioned,  would  take  possession  of  the  soil  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind,  and  every  pro- 
duct of  a  better  quality  must  give  way  to  the 
strong  spreading  fibrous  roots  of  the  herds  grass, 
seeding  so  abundantly  as  to  predominate ;  and  the 
plough  so  efficacious  to  destroy  every  other  kind 
IS  inefifectual  as  it  regards  this,  without  the  aid  of 
very  dry  seasons,  and  even  then  it  is  inefl«ctual  to 
entirely  destroy  it;  as  the  fence  side  and  road 
sides,  afibrd  seed  enough  to  introduce  it  again 
into  the  fields. 

The  excessive  predominance  of  root  is  objec- 
tionable on  all  high  lands,  as  it  lessens  the  pro- 
duct of  the  top  by  the  soil  becoming  so  bound 
with  the  abundance  of  roots,  as  to  make  it  a  di- 
minutive production  af)er  a  few  years,  and  the 
quality  not  equal  to  many  other  grasses. 

The  soil  becomes  parched  with  drought  io  hot 
seasonsy-under  a  crop  of  tliis  or  any  other  that 
fills  the  surface  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  fibrous 
roots;  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  timo- 
thy grass,  though  not  so  excessive  in  roots,  yet  a 
piece  of  land  under  either  of  those,  when  ploughed 
m  dry  weather,  is  remarkably  exhausted  of  its 
moisture,  when  compared  with  the  same  kind  of 
soil  under  a  crop  of  either  of  the  clovers  or  ripple 
grass,  under  similar  circumstances  in  every  other 
respect. 

*  Therefore  usually  calleil  white  top.— £(^.  Jm 
JFar* 


Although  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  thosd 
former  descril»ed  thirsty  exhausters  are  very  de- 
ficient in  their  succulent  and  nutritive  qualities, 
when  compared  with  several  kinds  less  thirsty  for 
humidity  of  soil,  and  abundantly  more  juicy  in 
their  constitution,  which,  from  my  observation,  I 
am  ready  to  believe  furnishes  a  richer  food  both 
green  and  dry ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is  their  re- 
quiring less  from  the  soil,  (I  am  fully  convinced,) 
they  must  receive  from  other  sources,  consequently 
requisition  to  a  greater  amount  must  bo  made 
from  the  surrounding  atmos|»here ;  being  less  in 
their  demand  for  moisture  of  soil,  and  yet  retain- 
ing so  much  sap  through  the  dry  season,  a  time 
when  the  juices  are  matured  for  preservation,  ap- 
pears to  me  ample  proof  of  furnishing  a  richer 
food,  when  preserved  in  this  state. 

The  herds  grass,  therefore,  being  adapted  to  wet 
soils,  cannot  be  of  the  first  quality  for  ha^. 

It  being  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  AigA  {arWi, 
from  grasses  calculated  for  such  situations,  judi- 
ciously selected,  produces  the  most  nutritive  pro- 
vender for  cattle  either  green  or  dry,  but  more 
readily  discovered  in  a  dry  state,  when  preserved. 
at  the  crisis  of  perfection. 

Thy  friend, 

Calbb  Kirk. 


ON    RECLAIM  GO   MEADOWS. 

Prom  the  Emex  (Maaa.)  Agricultural  Society*!  TransactlODa. 

In  submitting  their  report,  for  the  current  year, 
the  committee  have  great  pleasure'  in  remarking 
that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
increasing  attention  paid  to  these  improvements. 

The  number  and  length  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  furnished  to  the  committee,  and  which 
are  annexed,  seem  to  render  it  proper  that  they 
should  abstain  from  a  report  any  more  detailed 
than  is  absolutely  necessejy. 

Thev  have  viewed  the  premises  described  in  the 
several  statements,  and  have  examined  with  atten- 
tion the  claims  made  for  the  improvements. 

They  award  the  first  premium  of  twenty  dollars 
to  Timothy  U.  firown,  of  Saugus,  and  the  second 
often  dollars,  to  William  Osborn,  Jr.  of  Salem,  fbr 
his  land  in  Saugus.        For  the  Committee, 

N.  W.  Hazkn. 

N.  W.  Hazkn, 


Amos  Sheldon, 
Asa  T.  Newiiall, 
Daniel  Putnam, 


"  Cktmmittee. 


Timothy  H.  Brown^a  atattment. 

To  tbe  Conamittee  on  the  Improvement  of  > 
Wet  Meadow  and  Swamp  Lauda :        > 

Gentlemen — The  improvement  that  I  submit  to 
your  examination  has  been  made  upon  between 
JSve  and  six  acres  of  swamp  land,  situate  in  the 
town  of  Saugus.  The  mud  or  soil  varies  from  two 
to  twelve  feet  in  depth.  Two  years  ago,  it  was  so 
thkkly  covered  with  briars  and  bushes,  that  a  dog 
would  have  found  difficulty  in  passing  through  it. 
These  bushes  1  mowed  and  burnt  on  the  ground. 
There  were  so  many  stumps  and  logs  that  it  was 
impossible  to  plough  ;  so  I  commenced  cutting  the 
surface  into  squares  about  fiAeen  inches  each  way, 
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and  then  with  forked  hoes,  made  very  stronfiT)  pulled 
off  the  Bod  and  cleared  out  the  stumps  and  logs. 
Then  using  the  same  hoes,  cleared  out  all  the  small 
roots,  levelled  the  surfHce,  and  placed  back  the 
sods  the  other  side  up.  This  part  of  the  work  I  did 
in  strips  of  about  one  rod  in  wiHth.  In  August, 
1837, 1  commenced  this,  in  1836  I  mowed  the 
bushes  and  dug  one  ditch.  The  stumps  and  logs 
I  took  out  without  the  help  of  oxen.  Some  of  the 
stumps  I  should  judge  had  nearly  half  a  cord  of 
wood  in  them.  There  were  a  considerable  number 
of  trees  that  had  blown  down,  and  the  meadow 
had  formed  over  them.  Many  of  them  were  per- 
iectly  sound,  and  some  measured  sixty  feet  in 
length.  The  stumps  were  very  numerous.  I 
found  three  tier  deep,  and  under  the  bottom  lay  a 
pine  log,  that  had  some  time  or  other  been  on  fire. 
After  going  over  the  surface  and  clearing  in  the 
manner  1  have  described,  I  found  the  expense  to 
have  been,  at  a  fair  estimate  for  the  labor,  §504. 

In  the  winter  I  hauled  off  the  wood  and  piled  it 
up  lor  coaling.  The  largest  of  the  small  roots  I 
selected  for  my  own  fire,  the  smallest  I  burnt  upon 
the  ground.  1  commenced  harrowing  with  an  iron 
tootn  harrow,  as  soon  as  the  frost  began  to  come 
out  of  the  ground.  The  sods  being  fastened  down 
by  the  frost,  and  the  harrow  passing  over  the  upper 
side^  they  mouldered  away  as  fast  as  the  frost  would 
admit ;  and  when  the  harrow  had  got  to  the  depth 
of  the  sods,  they  wero  worked  up  pretty  fine,  the 
frost  below  making  a  bridge  for  the  team  to  pass 
on.  About  the  first  of  last  Ma3r  1  began  planting 
with  potatoes,  without  any  manure.  I  cut  the  seed 
very  fine,  and  planted  the  parts  near  together.  1 
merely  marked  the  hills  with  a  hoe,  then  a  man 
followed  af\er  with  the  seed,  and  then  another 
man  to  cover  it.  So  1  made  speedy  work  in  plant- 
ting.  I  calculated  to  have  the  seed,  when  covered, 
one  inch  from  the  surface.  I  used  sixty-nine  bush- 
els of  seed,  that  is,  about  fourteen  bushels  to  an 
acre.  I  should  not  have  seeded  so  light,  had  I 
Dot  felt  an  uncertainty  about  obtaining  a  crop, 
without  the  use  of  manure.  There  was  but  one 
man,  among  those  I  consulted,  who  gave  me 
any  encouragement.  Many  said  I  should  lose 
my  labor.  To  their  astonishment  I  harvested  927 
bushels  of  excellent  potatoes.  The  expense  incident 
to  planting,  hoeing,  harvesting,  &c.,  including  the 
seed,  I  estimate  at  8117.  The  land  is  now  in  a 
state  that  I  can  plough  it  at  pleasure.  On  a  small 
piece  of  the  land!  planted  corn,  and  it  ripened  well. 
Co  a  small  piece  I  sowed  wheat,  but  it  came  to  no 
perfection,  either  in  the  straw  or  grain. 

The  wood  was  converted  into  charcoal,  f n  1837 
I  coaled  1201  bushels,  which  sold  in  the  market 
for  $166  40.  In  1838 1  coaled  4200  bushels,  which 
sold  on  the  hearth  for  9333  33,  and  I  ascertained 
from  the  purchaser  that  it  sold  in  Boston  market 
for  (630.  I  sold  wood  to  the  amount  of  950,  and 
I  estimate  that  which  I  used  for  my  own  fire  worth 
9^0  more.  I  have  on  hand  one  hundred  cart  loads 
of  the  bottom  of  the  coal  pits,  which  I  value  at  975, 
having  had  some  knowledge  of  its  virtue  as  a 
manure. 

Tlu  account  may  be  thus  stated : 

Proceeds  of  coal  in  1837,        -        9166  40 
Do  do     in  1838,        -  333  33 

Value  of  crop  of  potatoes,  at  50  cts. 
^  a  bushel,     ....  463  50 

Value  of  ashes  Ibr  manure,  &c.,  75  00  ^ 


Value  of  wood  sold, 

Value  of  wood  used. 

Increased  value  of  the  land,  it  be-^ 
ing  now  worth  9125  an  acre,  ^ 
and  ori^innlly  thought  to  be 
worth  only  $12  an  acre, 


SoO  00 
50  00 


aes  00 


91702  23 

Levelling  and  clearing  the 

land,  &c.,        -         .  9504  00 

Carting  the  wood  and  roots,    35  00 
Harrowing,  &c.,    >        -  12  00 

Planting,  hoeing,  harvesting, 

&c.,  -        -        -        -        117  00 
Coaling  in  1837,     -        -  40  00 

Coaling  in  1838,     -        -        100  00  808  iM 

Balance  in  favor  oft  he  experiment,     S894  23 

1  have  about  two  acres  more  of  similar  land,  that 
I  am  managing  in  the  same  way.  It  requites 
much  hard  labor,  but  it  yields  a  fair  reward. 

Yours  with  respect, 

Timothy  U.  Bbowh. 
Saug\u^  December  7,  1838. 


William  Oebom,  Jr^s,  statement. 

The  Rubscrilier  presentt  the  following  Btatement  \ 
to  the  Committee  on  Beclaimed  Meadowi :      ) 

The  piece  of  meadow  land  reclaimed  and  culti- 
vated by  the  subscriber  lies  in  Saugus,  and  contains 
4  acres,  very  wet,  and  peaty  bottom,  and  admitted 
of  running  a  pole  in  some  places  10  feet  without 
reaching  hard  bottom  ;  covered  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pme  stumps,  and  n  young  growth  ol  maples, 
alders,  dogwood.  &c. 

In  the  first  place  I  commenced  removing  the 
sods  and  roots  from  about  one- fourth  of  an  acre, 
and  burning  the  same,  but  finding  the  land  would 
not  be  made  sufiiciently  dry  by  this  process,  f 
turned  the  sods  over  the  wnole  piece  in  the  lad 
(1837),  and  let  them  remain  for  the  action  of  the 
frost  until  spring  (1838),  then  had  them  chopped 
with  large  grub  hoes,  fine  enough  for  planting 
potatoes,  &c.  The  process  of  turning  over  the 
sods  and  getting  out  stumps  were  both  done  at  the 
same  lime;  after  doing  this  I  ran  a  ditch  around 
the  piece,  and  four  ditches  across  it,  3  feet  deep 
and  4  feet  wide,  with  an  outlet  sufficient  to  drain 
the  land  at  all  times  last  season,  to  15  inches  be- 
low the  surface. 

I  annex  a  rough  sketch  of  the  difierent  lots,  which 
I  will  d*»prribe : 

Lot  No.  1.  Containing  one-fourth  of  an  acre, 
nearest  the  upland,  was  cleared  in  the  fall  and 
spring  by  chopping  and  clearing  the  small  roots, 
and  made  in  a  good  condition  for  cabbages ;  ma- 
nured with  compost  of  loam  and  manure,  and  a 
small  portion  of  unbleached  ashes  put  in  each  hilL 
Crop,  50  dozen  large  cabbages. 

Lot  No.  2.  One- fourth  of  an  acre,  pared  and 
burned  ;  sods  not  fully  burned  collected  into  heaps 
and  mixed  with  stable  manure,  lime,  and  salt  ; 
in  spring  chopped  fine  and  spread  in  drills :  planted 
with  ruta  baga.  Crop,  100  to  150  bushels— mixed 
with  others  and  I  cannot  give  the  exact  number. 
"*  Lots  No.  3  and  4.  Sods  turned  and  mud  wheeled 
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on  from  (he  ditches  and  spread ;  raked  in  rye  and 
graas  aeed.  Crop,  5^  bushels  rye,  and  18  to  20 
cwt.  of  hay,  without  ntanure. 

Ltots  No.  5  and  6.  Potatoes,  squashes,  pump- 
kins, &c.,  with  coarse  barn  and  stable  manure. 

Ltoi  No.  7.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  squashes. 

T^he  amount  of  manure  used  on  the  whole 
piece,  about  6  cords;  2  casks  of  lime,  1  bushel 
salt. 

J^dtimate  worth  of  crops^  and  expenses. 

Crops, 

327    bushels   potatoes,   at   60  els.    per 

bushel,     -  -  •  -      $196  20 

5^  bushels   rye,  at    9^  26  cts.    per 

bushel,    -  -  -  -  6  87 

8^  bushels  of  corn,  at  $1  per  bushel,  8  50 
100         "  ruta  bagas,  at  30  cts. 

per  bushel,  -  -  -         30  00 

18  to  20  cwt.  hay,    -  -  -  12  00 

50  dozen  cabbages,  ai  50  cts.  per  doz.         25  00 

2000  IhF.  squashes,      -  -  .20  00 

Value  of  luel  taken  of)',  at  least  25  00 

8332  57 
Expenses^ 

Coet  of  land,      -        -        -        925  00 
Liabor,  per  contract,    -        -  86  50 

Nineiy-lbur  days  by  help  00  farm,  70  50 
Seed  potatoes,    -        .        .  15  00 

Rye  and  grass  seed,   -        -  1  17 

Six  cords  manure,       -        -  30  00 

Two  casks  lime,  -        -  2  00 

Twenty -two  days  labor,  gathering 

crops,     ....  16  50  $246  67 

Net  profit,    -      -        -        -        $76  90 
The  present  value  of  the  land   1  leave  for  the 
judgment  of  the  committee. 

Wm.  Osborn,  Jr. 
jDecetnber,  1838. 


I^ABOR — THIS  GREAT  WANT  OF  THIS  TIDES  W  A- 

TBR  COUNTRY. 

Editorial  from  tbe  American  Farmer. 

Taking  Maryland  as  an  example  for  the  whole 
tide- water,  slave-holding  country,  we  believe  it 
might  be  s-iiely  affirmed  that  in  the  twenty  coun- 
ties of  this  state,  one  hundred  thousand  able  bo- 
died laborers  might  be  profitably  employed  in  ag- 
riculture. That  is — one  hundred  thousand  could, 
with  their  lat>or,  produce  as  much  as  would  give 
them  corolbrtabie  subsistence,  supplying  abun- 
dantly all  essential  wants,  and  leave  a  surplus 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a  small  family  for  each 
laborer.  The  very  lands  that  now  lie  waste,  ab- 
solutely waste,  in  surplus  wood  and  unimproved 
swatnpe  in  Maryland,  yielding  no  interest  on  the 
capital  which  the  owner  esteems  such  lands  to  be 
worth,  would  support,  and  wf^ll  support  four  times 
the  present  population  of  Maryland.  When  we 
say  ibur  times,  we  do  not  name  that  number  as 
the  result  of  any  thing  like  exact  calculation,  in- 
tending; only  to  be  loithin  bounds.  It'  a  wall,  like 
that  of  China  had  t>een  built  around  ^Mheold  thir- 
teen" at  the  time  when  they  resolved  to  set  up 
for  themselves,  how  different  would  be  their  aspect, 
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and  how  much  more  highly  cultivated,  populous^ 
stronfT  andcomlbrtable  at  this  time — but  our  policy 
has  been,  by  the  prodigal  management  of  our 
public  domain,  to  set  in  motion  a  constant  current 
of  emigration,  which  has  not  only  carried  oB*  Irottt 
the  sea-board,  all  accessions  of  labor  and  capital 
from  Europe,  but  which  has  drained  the  old  state* 
of  their  most  active  and  vigorous  population;  Id 
the  low  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  doors 
lell  open  for  speculation  and  frauds,  the  most 
tempting  bribes  have  been  ofl'cred  for  the  desertioa 
and  abandonment  of  the  most  alorioua  climate 
and  country  that  God  ever  spread  out  for  man's 
enjoyment,  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi east  of  the  mountains.  Was  ever  country 
so  well  watered  and  so  abounding  in  all  that  land 
and  water  can  contribute  to  good  living?  Yet 
for  want  of  labor,  and  of  capital  to  hire  it,  lands 
lie  waste  and  unimproved  that  would  feed,  clothe^ 
educate  and  supply  with  all  the  uecessaries  of  civ- 
ilized  life,  twenty  millions  of  people  wiViout  being 
crowded — two  things  appear  to  be  wanting  to  bring 
our  waste  or  unoccupied  lands  into  active  produce 
tiveness —  G^^ito/— and  skill  and  prudetice  to  hp^ 
ply  it  exchmvely  andfaUhfuUy  to  that  object — how 
can  these  two  desiderata  be  supplied — banks  have 
we  had  over  and  over  again— most  of  them  char- 
tered under  a  promise  o7  benefit  to  the  agricuiiH'' 
ral  nUerest — scarcely  otie  of  them  in  town  or  out^ 
that  does  not  bear  that  prestigt  on  its  f&de-^read 
the  promises  of  their  notes,  and  you  might  swear 
that  Agricola  was  the  God  of  their  idolatry — some 
with  rank  impoBture  display  sheaves  of  the  rank- 
est wheat — others  hogsheads  of  tobacco  that  look 
as  handsome  as  any  that  ever  werls  made  by  a 
Bowie  or  a  Barbour— but  these  like  the  promisei 
of  political  aspirants  belbre  an  election — are  made 
to  the  ear — and  broken  to  the  hope.  The  dele* 
gates  of  the  landed  interest,  of  whom  these  chan> 
lers  were  obtained,  have  given  themselves  and 
their  time  too  much  to  party  intrigues — tl)e  thought 
and  the  labor  that  ought  to  have  beeti  exclusively 
and  conscientiously  bestowed  In  devising  ineatMl 
to  give  activity  and  profit  to  capital  in  real  estate^ 
the  best  of  all  capital,  have  been  devoted  to  theii^ 
own  aggrandizement — or  in  still  more  disreputa^ 
hie  subserviency  to  the  schemes  of  profligate  and 
ambitious  part izans— men  who  would  sooner  rend 
asunder  every  tie  of  social  and  political  existent^ 
than  not  be  successtul  in  some  trick  of  grovelling 
ambition  and  selfishness — some  of  your  neto^edgra 
Jriends  of  the  dear  people ! 

Is  their  no  means  by  which  the  wants  we  havift 
indicated  can  be  supplied? — no  means  whereby 
the  farmer  can  anticipate  what  is  in  his  tand-^ 
Credit,  which  is  so  much  abused  in  a  two-fold 
sense)  is  the  life-blood  of  a  dew  country — It  ena* 
bles  us,  by  the  application  of  a  skilful  industry  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing — it  is  the  true 
elixir  whereby  we  are  empowered  to  open  a  gold 
mine  iu  every  unimproved  Bvvump,  and  in  every 
piece  of  uncleared  land — what  (tirmer  or  planter) 
of  ordinary  skill,  industry  and  lurecastf  that  if  he 
had  means  to  hire  additional  force,  even  ten  times 
OS  much  as  he  has,  could  not  stipport  in  comfort 
and  pay  that  additional  force  and  augment  the 
value  and  productiveness  of  his  estate — but  wher6 
can  he  get  the  capital— if  he  borrow  of  a  bank,  it 
must  be  on  "real  paper j^^  to  be  paid  back  in  a  short 
lime,  even  before  his  most  rational  and  infallible 
arrangements  for  improvement  of  his  land  hav0 
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commenced  to  operate — as  a  general  rule  capital 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  ought, 
provided  the  interest  is  paid  punctually,  not  be 
called  on  for  any  portion  of  the  principal,  under  12 
months ;  and  then  to  be  gradually  returned  to  the 
lender  at  elated  times,  or  sooner,  at  the  option  of 
the  borrower,  on  notice  to  the  lender;  the  security 
Jbr  the  latter  always  remaining  sacred  and  intan- 
gible— what  legislative  plan  can  be  adapted  to 
accomplish  this  end'?  We  invite  discussion— not 
in  the  shape  of  interminable  essays,  with  long 
prefaces  and  short  arguments— like  the  giraffe, 
all  neck  and  no  body ;  but  dissertations  that  come 
at  once  to  the  point,  and  so  plain  and  practical 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand.  The 
reader  will  have  a  view  of  the  use  and  value  of 
capital  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  (for  it  is  as  indispensible  to  enter- 
prise and  protit  in  the  first,  as  in  the  two  last)  by 
reading  the  following  account  of  the  expense  and 
profit  of  improving  lietween  ^^five  and  nx  acres 
of  swamp  land*^  in  Massachusetts* — here  ivaa  an 
instance  of  expenditure  in  the  first  cost  of  improv- 
ing--carting  off  the  wood  and  roots,  harrowing, 
planting,  boeing,  harvesting,  coaling,>^c.  of  $806, 
equal  to  about  8133  an  acre!  and  yet,  the  opera- 
tion netted  8150  an  acre!  leaving  the  land,  which 
wai  before,  like  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  altogether  un- 
productive ;  in  a  condition  probably,  to  yield  here- 
afler  6  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  of  8^00  per 
acre  I  What  planter  or  farmer  in  the  tide  water 
country  south  of  the  Delaware,  being  a  man  of 
any  enterprise  and  reflection,  who  does  not  feel 
that  he  could  do  something  in  some  de«rree  ap- 
proaching to  this,  if  he  had  capital !  We  once 
heard  Mr.  Crowninshield,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  navy,  say  that  he  gave  lor  land  between  Bos- 
ton and  Salem  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  which 
it  afterwards,  (and  which  he  knew  would)  cost 
him  850  an  acre  toclesu'  lor  the  plough — yet  he  was 
weU  paid.  Ah,  if  in  once  glorious  old  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  with  their  delicious  climate,  pure 
water,  natural  canals  to  every  man's  door,  and 
oriffinally  fertile  soil,  we  had  the  yankee  capital 
tLua  labor,  combined  with  enlightened  legislation 
and  genuine  public  spirit,  what  a  paradise  we 
could  make  of  our  country  \ — now  given  up  to  wil- 
lows and  pines — and  gambling  and  politics — not 
that  noble  science  of  politics  which  teaches  us 
how  to  use  the  power  which  is  derived  from  politi- 
cal association  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — but 
that  odious  game  of  party  politics,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  manufacture  of  great  out  of  little 
men — the  election  of  party  supervisors  of  the  road 
up  to  jMxWy  supervisors  of  the  union — which  leaches 
the  art  of  procuring  fat  jobs  for  the  most  influen- 
tial, though  they  be  of^en  the  meanest  and  most 
ignorant  of  those  who  have  influence  at  elections. 


TO  DESTROY  YELLOW  BUGS. 

From  tlie  Maine  Cultivator. 

Many  modes  of  destroying,  or  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  bugs  that  infest  cucumbers 
and  melons  have  been  recommended — such  as 
charcoal  dust,  onion  lops,  ashes,  tobacco  juice,  &c. 
but  afler  all  we  never  found  any  thing  that  could 
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80  surely  be  relied  upon  as  the  fingem.  Visit  the 
plants  for  a  few  days  every  night  and  morning, 
when  the  air  is  chilly  or  damp,  and  kill  every  one 
you  can  find.  In  a  short  time  you  will  have  des- 
troyed the  whole,  for  they  do  not  travel  fer. 
Ordinarially  those  which  are  found  on  plants,  are 
hatched  in  the  same  ^rden.  The  courae  we 
speak  of  is  attended  with  some  trouble  ;  but  it  is 
the  most  sure  and  effectual  one  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  find  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  is  out  warm,  they  arc  veiy  active  and  are 
not  easily  taken;  but  before  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  al\er  tea  at  night,  you  may  destroy  all 
that  are  on  the  plants.  A  few  days  will  make  an 
end  of  them. 


BIRDS   ON   FARMS. 

From  the  Panneni'  CabJu«<. 

The  value  of  birds  in  districts  settled  as  thickly 
as  the  country  oi^  Philadelphia,  is  appreciated  by 
but  few  individuals.    The  beauty  of  their  plumage 
delights  the  eye ;  their  song  cheers  the  husbacMl- 
man  in  his  toil,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  country 
which  no  resident  can  too  highly  appreciate.     The 
joyous  twitter  of  the  swallow  and  the  martin,  the 
song  of  the  blue  bird  in  the  spring,  the  deli^ht/iil 
wild  notes  of  the  part  ridge,,  the  lark,  the  plover, 
the  robin,  the  thrush,  the  mocking-bird  and  the 
sparrow,  awaken  an  interest  in  those  coropanions 
of  the  farmer,  which  should  impel  him  to  prompt 
and  energetic  exertions  for  their  preservation.    And 
let  me  ask,  was  thei e  ever  a  time  when  these  in- 
teresting creatures  demanded  protection  more  than 
at  the  present  period  ?    In  this  country  our  farms 
are  overrun  by  parties  of  worthless  boys,  and  more 
worthless  men,  who  employ  iheir  time  in  destroy- 
ing whatever  comes  in  their  way.    They  break 
our  fences,  alarm  and  very  oflen  injure  our  cat  lie ; 
jeopardize  tlie  lives  and  limbs  of  our  people,  and 
the  teams  with  which  they  are  at  work,  and  many 
of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  plunder  us  of  our  poul- 
try when  an  opp|ortuntty  offers.    They  tread  down 
our  crops  and  injure  and  annoy  us  in  various  ways, 
and  all  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  destroying 
the  few  birds  which  yet  remain  with  us,  which 
are  not  worth  to  them  the  cost  of  the  powder  and 
shot  used  in  their  destruction.     When  our  horses 
are  alarmed  and  become  unmanageable  in  conse- 
quence of  their  firing,  they  very  of\en  refuse  to 
abstain  from  what  they  denominate  tlieir  sport ; 
and  my  people  have  been  compelled  to  quit  their 
work  for  fear  of  some  serious  accident,  and  still 
thev  would  persevere.    Let  us  no  longer  submit  lo 
such  annoyances  and  injury,  but  assert  our  rigfats 
boldly  and  fearlessly.    There  is  a  law  which  ap- 
plies to  this  country,  which,  if  put  in  force,  is  abun- 
dantly suflicienl  to  aflbrd  our  birds  protection,  and 
to  rid  us  of  this  intolerable  nuisance.    The  vaJae 
of  birds  to  a  farmer,  few  are  able  to  estimate.    To 
say  nothing  of  the  songs  of  those  warblers,  to  which 
1  always  listen  with  delight,  their  value  in  the  de- 
struction of  bugs,  fljes,  worms,  and  noxious  in- 
sects, is  calculable.    The  swallow,  the  martin  and 
many  others,  busily   employ  themselves  in  de- 
stroying mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  tenants  of  tha 
air,  which  annoy  us  with  their  sting,  or  injure  us 
in  other  respects. 

The  robin,  wood- pecker,  sap-sucker,  and  various 
other  birds,  protect  our  orchards,  destroy  the  worms 
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and  insects  (hat  there  do  us  mischief,  and  in  their 
absence  there  is  no  little  labor  required  to  protect 
and  save  the  trees  which  their  industry  alone 
would  relieve  us  fi-oin.  Besides,  they  do  their 
work  better  than  we  can.  The  presence  of  a 
worm  in  a  young  tree  is  only  indicated  to  us  by 
the  borings  thrown  from  the  orifice  made  by  his 
entrance,  and  in  removing  them  with  a  knife  seri- 
ous injury  is  done  to  the  tree.  The  bird,  on  the 
contrary,  eais  the  egg,  destroys  the  worm  when 
young,  or  if  he  has  avoided  his  vigilance  and  got 
under  the  bark,  nature  has  endowed  ihc  two  last 
raeniioned  with  a  strong  bill  with  which  to  strike 
through  the  bark,  andflongand  rough  tongues  with 
which  to  drag  the  lurking  villain  from  his  hiding 
place,  and  that  too  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  the  tree.  Where  is  the  farmer  who  has  not 
seen  his  apple  trees  perforated  along  the  whole 
length  of  their  trunk  by  these  industrious  laborers; 
and  who  has  not  seen  such  trees  distinguished  for 
their  health  and  fruitfulness  ? 

I  can  recollect  when  there  were  large  orchards 
of  healthy  trees  in  parts  of  this  country  where  it 
is  now  almost  a  folly  to  attempt  to  rear  an  apple 
tree.  Those  orchards  that  are  near  clumps  of 
wood,  may  still  exist  here,  but  where  there  is  no 
such  harbor  for  birds  designed  for  their  preserva- 
tion, it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rear  a  tree  and  pre- 
serve it  against  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  in- 
sects that  feed  upon  it. 

The  partridge,  the  plover  and  lark,  too,  feed 
upon  insects  and  labor  diligently  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  in  destroying  his  enemies. 
iVhat  gives  a  man  more  pleasure  than  when 
walking  over  his  grounds,  he  is  welcomed  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  part ridg'^  who,  grown  familiar 
with  his  friends  and  daily  companion,  cheers  him 
in  his  toil  and  delights  him  when  at  leisure? 

These  birds  I  have  oflen  seen  so  tame  that  they 
would  scarcely  leave  my  path,  and  1  remember  a 
covey  that  during  one  winter,  would  frequently 
come  to  my  gravel  walk  to  receive  the  feed  that 
was  placed  there  for  them.  They  amounted  to 
about  twenty,  and  I  set  a  high  value  upon  them ; 
but  there  came  upon  my  farm,  during  my  absence, 
two  gunners  with  their  doers,  and  destroyed  them 
all.  1  assure  you  I  felt  the  loss  of  those  birds 
more  than  I  would  that  of  the  best  horse  in  my 
stable. 

For  myself,  I  feel  in  regard  to  my  birds  as  the 
ancients  did  of  their  household  goods ;  nor  can  I 
control  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  a  sense  of  in- 
jury, when  1  see  my  neighbors  or  strangers  wan- 
tonly destroying  them  upon  my  premises.  There 
are  many  depredators  in  our  wheat  fields  that  are 
destroyed  by  the  partridge,  for  it  is  on  these  he 
feeds.  The  lark  and  the  plover  do  their  work  in 
our  grass  lands.  The  sparrow,  blue- bird,  wren 
and  other  small  birds,  labor  diligently  in  our  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  they 
should  be  welcomed  as  agreeable  visiters  by  all 
who  reside  in  the  country. 

Boxes  for  their  accommodation  should  be  nailed 
to  the  trees,  and  by  carefully  avoiding  to  alarm 
them,  and  other  kind  means,  they  could  be  domes- 
ticated among  us.  They  will  otherwise  take  to 
the  woods  and  by-places,  and  we  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  cheering  songs, 
and  lose  the  advantages  of  their  incessant  labors. 
Farmers,  think  of  this.  Let  us  not  be  unkind 
to  oar  neighbors,  nor  deny  them  reasonable  privi- 


leges, but  do  not  continue  to  refrain  from  express- 
ing a  sense  of  injury  at  their  depredations,  and  of 
making  known  to  all  the  high  value  we  set  upon 
our  birds. 


A  week's  MILKIITG  of   As  DURHAM   COW. 

From  the  TlDited  Statef  Gaxette. 

The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  milking  of  a  short-homed 
Durham  cow  during  the  weeK  commencing  the 
27ih  of  May : 

Morning 

duarts    I*inta 

13       0 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


Evening. 

Quduts     Pinu. 

12        0 


12 
13 
13 
15 
14 
15 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

H 


93        2) 


13 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 

99 
93 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

li 


Total  yield  for  the  week  coromenc- 
ing  27th  of  May  and  ending  2d 
ofjune,  inclusive— 7  days       104  quarts, 

Being  within  a  fraction  of  28  quarts  per  day,  and 
from  which  were  made  14f  lbs.  of  butter  of  the 
finest  quality. 

The  weather  was  cold,  chilly,  and  wet,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  quality  was  less  than  is 
usually  made  under  favorable  circumstances  by 
the  same  animal.  Our  friends  in  the  farming  in- 
terest will  see  the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed 
of  cattle  as  much  as  possible.  This  cow  will 
cost  but  little  more  to  keep  in  the  best  manner, 
than  an  ordinary,  poor,  thriflless  creature,  that 
will  neither  give  much  milk  nor  that  which  is  good. 
— Boston  Daily  Times, 

Still  better. — It  gives  us  pleasures  to  record  the 
successful  efforts  of  gentlemen  to  increase  the 
means  of  comfort  to  us,  who  are  cramped  in  cities; 
and  certainly,  the  augmenting  of  miJk  and  butter 
is  one  of  those  exertions  which  must  minister  to 
such  comforts.  We  give  the  following  as  the 
good  doings  of  ^^  Dairy  MaUd^'^  the  property  of 
our  neighbor  James  Go  wan,  of  Mt.  Airey,  Ger- 
mantoivn. 

Dairy  Maid's  yield  of  milk  for  one  xoeekfjroni 
frednesday^  6  th  June^  to  Tuesday ,  the  11  f A,  in- 
clusive. 


Morning. 

Qts. 

Wednesday  12 

Thursday  12 

Friday  12^ 

Saturday  13 

Sunday  13 

Monday  13 

Tuesday  H 


Evening, 

Qui.  Quarts. 


Total 


Being  an  average  of  more  than  28  quarts  per  day. 
Butter  not  yet  ascertained.  The  coming  week's 
milk,  which  is  expected  to  be  greater,  from  im- 
proved feed  will  be  reported.    The  feed  of  the 
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past  week  was  pasture,  with  a  basket  of  grass 
iDoroing  and  evening,  cut  from  a  head -land  of  a 
grain  ^eld,  except  on  the  evenings  of  the  last  three 
days,  when  a  handful  of  chopped  oats  and  corn,  with 
$horts  from  the  hay-mow,  was  added. 

The  above  yield  is  perhaps  unprecedented  by 
any  young  cow  in  this  country  under  the  circum- 
stances, bein^  in  the  fourth  month  from  calving, 
and  the  calf  having  been  with  her  till  within  a 
tew  days  of  the  trial.  The  milking  at  noon  was 
adopted  on  account  of  the  cow  having;  been  brought 
(ron\  the  field  to  her  calf,  daily,  at  tfiat  time. 

Dairy  Maid  is  a  beautiful  roan,  of  the  improved 
short-horn  Durham  stock,  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker, 
of  Yorkshire — imported  last  fall,  and  in  point  and 
proportions  is  said  to  have  no  superior.  Her  pe- 
digree, which  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  "  Herd  Book,"  is  inferior  to  no  cow  on  re- 


^fW^^ 


Olf    BRI0K8   AND   BRICK    UAKIlfO. 

From  MUllngton's  Civil  Encineering. 

Next  in  order  to  natural  stone  comes  brick, 
which  is  an  artificial  or  manufactured  kind  of 
stone,  most  extensively  used  in  vast  building  ope- 
rations. The  brick  otters  some  advantage  over 
stone,  arising  chiefW  from  the  expedition  and  ease 
with  which  the  work  may  be  conducted.  No  stone 
can  be  obtained  from  the  quarry  of  a  shape  fit  for 
use  in  dose  jointed  work,  without  the  tedious 
process  of  sawing  or  cutting  it  to  a  fair  face  ;  and 
as  stones  are  large  and  heavy,  there  is  great  loss 
of  time  in  transporting  them,  and  raising  them  to 
their  positions  in  the  wall.  Stone  cannot  always 
be  procured,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  but 
there  are  few  positions  in  which  brick-earth  cannot 
be  obtained  within  a  few  miles ;  and  bricks  are 
very  portable,  are  souare  and  ready  formed,  and  if 
good,  and  used  with  ffood  mortar,  will  produce  a 
better  and  more  duraole  wall  than  could  be  produ- 
ced by  small  blocks  of  hard  stone.  The  stability 
of  a  stone  wall,  with  straight  ioints,  depends  more 
on  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the  stones  than 
on  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar.  ITor  as  the  harder 
itonea  are  not  absorbent,  the  mortar  will  not  ad- 
here to  their  surfaces  and  produce  union ;  while, 
Irom  bricks  being  of  an  opposite  character,  the 
briek  and  mortar,  afler  a  short  time,  become  one, 
and  their  adhesion  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them. 

Bricks  have,  accordingly,  been  used  bv  all  na- 
tions from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  bricks  of 
Babylon,  many  of  which  bear  inscriptions,  are 
known  at  the  present  day,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
mired relics  of  the  ancients,  still  extant  in  ruins,  ex- 
hibit the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  brick- 
making  had  arrived  in  these  eariy  days.  Some 
of  the  structures  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  walls 
of  Athens,  the  Pantheon  and  Temple  of  Peace  at 
Rome,  and  many  other  buildings  are  constructed 
of  brick.  What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that 
many  of  these  bricks,  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
about  3000  years,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
burnt  or  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  to  produce 
their  hardness  and  durability,  which  can  alone  be 
attributed  to  the  extreme  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  were  exposed  ;  for  these 
bricks,  on  being  soaked  in  water, crumble  to  pieces, 


and  disclose  straws,  reeds,  and  other  vegetabfe 
matter,  from  the  existence  of  which  it  is  inferred 
they  have  never  been  submitted  to  any  ^rear^r 
heat  than  that  of  the  sun.  At  a  later  period  nil 
the  bricks  of  the  ancients  were  burnt,  and  it  is  these 
that  chiefly  remain  at  the  present  day. 

A  brick  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  argil- 
laceous earth  or  clay,   properly  tempered    with 
water  and  soHened,  ho  that  it  can  be  pressed  into 
a  mould  to  give  it  form;  when  it  is  dried   in  ihc 
sun,  and  aAerwards  submitted  to  such  a  heat  as 
shall  bake  or  burn  it  into  a  hard  substance.     Th'iB 
method  of  forming  bricks  puts  a  limit  to  their  mag- 
nitude ;  for,  as  the  material  of  the  brick  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  so,  if  they  were  made' very  lar^^, 
the  heat  applied  externally  would  never  reach  the 
inside  so  as  to  bake  it  property,  without  vitrifying 
and  destroying  the  outside ;  hence  bricks  must  be 
confined  to  such  magnitudes  as  will  admit  of  iheir 
bein)^  well  and  equably  burnt  throughout,     fu 
KngTand,  the  size  of  bricks  is  determined  by  law, 
and  no  man  can  make  bricks  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  prescribed  dimensions.  This  law  is,  by  many, 
considered  a  hardship;  but  it  was  established  for  a 
two-fold   purpose,  first,  because  all  bricks  made 
there  are  subjected  to  an  excise  duty  or  tax  of 
about  a  dollar  a  thousand,  which  tax  could  not 
be  equalized,  unless  a  size  was  fixed  for  the  brick; 
and  secondly,  it  enables  a  person  building,  to  know 
the  exact  quantity  of  work  he  can  erect  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  and  prevents   brick-makers 
taking  advantage,  by  sending  out  small  bricks,  or 
making  them  so  large  that  their  insides  may  not 
be  hard  and  well  burnt,  a  circumstance  that  would 
produce  unsound  work,  deficient  in  durability. 

This  law,  as  far  as  regards  the  determination  of 
the  size  of  the  brick,  the  writer  is  now  con v/nced  is 
good.  No  regulation  appears  to  exist  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  beyond  the  custom  of  the  place  and  the 
caprice  of  the  maker.  One  man  makes  a  large 
and  full  brick,  and  gets  a  good  price  for  it,  be- 
cause fewer  bricks  will  do  a  given  quantity  of 
work.  Another  sells  cheaper,  but  he  manufactures 
a  smaller  article  ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
when  a  builder  cannot  get  his  whole  supply  from 
one  maker,  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  another,  when 
probably  his  size  will  not  work  in  with  the  first, 
unless  a  previous  bargain  has  been  made  as  to 
dimensions.  The  writer  having  occasion  to  use  a 
large  quantity  of  bricks,  and  having  consumed  the 
first  quantity  delivered,  had  occasion  to  order  many 
thousands  more  from  a  stranger,  for  which  a  written 
contract  was  made,  and  on  their  delivery  he  found 
each  new  brick  an  inch  and  a  half  shoner  than 
those  previously  used.  On  remonstrating,  he  was 
told  that  no  dimensions  had  been  specified  in  the 
contract ;  that  those  delivered  were  of  the  usual 
size,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  no  redress 
could  be  had  ;  notwithstanding  it  took  neariv  one- 
fourth  more  bricks  to  do  the  same  quantity  o>  work, 
as  would  have  been  necessary  had  they  been  of 
the  proper,  oc  usual  standard  size,  which,  in  Lon- 
don, is  eight  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  four 
and  three-eighths  wide,  and  three  and  three-quarter 
inches  thick;  the  intention  of  these  dimensiona 
being,  that  each  brick,  laid  end  to  end,  or  every  two 
bricks  side  to  side,  with  the  necessary  quantity 
of  mortar  between  them,  shall  make  exactly  nine 
inches  of  work  ;  or  that  four  bricks  laid  one  on  an- 
other, will  make  a  foot  perpendicular,  or  twelve 
courses  to  the  yard.    In  Philadelphia,  the  gene- 
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ra!  run  of  bricks  is  ei«rh(  and  a  half  inches  lonir, 
and  tburtePH  courses  wiih  mortar  to  tlie  yard 
perpendicular,  thus  consumin*;  more  bricks  and 
mortar  than  the  Enirlish  gauge,  lor  the  same 
quantity  of  work.  The  youni;  engineer  must, 
therefore,  not  only  attend  to  the  qnaliiy,  but  to 
the  pizc  of  brickp,  whenever  he  makes  contracts 
for  their  purchase. 

Ahhougb  clay  has  been  named  as  the  proper 
material  /or  making  bricks,  yet  every  clay  will  not 
ansvver  equally  weil.  Pure  clay  is  quite  white, 
and  in  burning  does  not  change  its  color,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  tobacco  pipes,  which  arc  made  from 
i*.  ^  The  brown  color  of  common  clay  is  usually 
derived  from  oxide  of  iron,  and  ihiV-  causes  the 
brick  to  assume  a  red  color  when  burnt ;  but  as 
red  bricks  are  not  approved  or  used  for  outside 
work  in  London,  where  more  bricks  are  made  and 
consumed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the 
brickmakers  have  contrived  means  of  changing 
their  color  in  burning  to  a  pale  bufT,  very  much 
resembling  the  color  of  Bath-stone,  and  which 
l^ives  buildings  a  much  handsomer  appearance, 
and  closer  resemblance  to  stone,  thnn  would  be 
expected.  The  mode  of  coloring  is  kept  as  secret 
as  possible,  among  the  manufacturers;  Imt  it  is 
partly  produced  by  mixing  powdered  chalk  with 
the  clay,  and  is,  probably,  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  firing  of  the  kiln  and  the  fuclused,  since  many 
bricks  that  exhibit  a  beautiful  and  perfect  buff 
hue  on  their  ouieides,  arc  red  and  dark  within,  if 
broken. 

A  stiff,  tenacious,  plastic  clay  is  unfit  for  making 
bricks,  as  they  generally  split  and  fall  to  pieces  in 
burning.  Brickmakers  call  such  clay  strong  earth, 
nnd  they  prefer  what  they  term  a  mild  earth  ;  that 
is,  one  of  leas  tenacity,  and  having  more  the  char- 
acter of  loam.  When  the  loamy  soil  is  not  found 
naturally,  it  is  imitated  by  adding  sand  in  consi- 
derable quantity  to  earth  that  is  too  strong.  The 
Liondon  brickmakers,  in  addition  to  sand,  con- 
stantly add  a  considerable  quantity  of  breeze  to 
their  clay,  and  they  assert  that  it  is  this  material 
that  gives  the  peculiar  character  of  color,  hard- 
ness, and  durability,  to  London  bricks.  This  is 
somewhat  corroborated  by  the  country  bricks, 
made  without  breeze,  being  red  and  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

To  explain  the  term  breeze,  which  seems  to 
perform  so  important  a  part,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  say  that  throughout  the  immense  metropolis 
London,  no  fuel  is  used  in  any  of  the  houses  but 
bituminous  or  blazing  coal,  very  similar  to  that 
known  la  this  country  as  the  coal  from  Richmond 
in  Virginia.  Every  house  has  what  is  called  a 
dust-hole,  in  some  external  part  of  the  premipf»n, 
into  which  the  ashes  and  refuse  of  these  fires  tire 
put,  and  the  same  place  is  also  a  depository  for 
any  other  offal  of  the  house,  which  must  not  be 
thrown  into  the  streets.  The  parish  authorities 
contract  with  persons  having  horses  and  carts  to 
clear  these  dust-holes  about  once  a  week  or  ofien- 
er,  without  any  expense  or  trouble  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  stuff  collected  is  all  carried  to 
certain  fixed  depositories  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Here  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, are  daily  employed  in  assorting  and  looking 
over  the  mountains  of  discarded  treasure  thus 
brought  in,  and  now  become  the  property  of  the 
contractor ;  apparently  worthless  m  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  but  not  so  in  fact,  for  most  of  the  men 


who  have  undertaken  this  business,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  scavenger  or  Ptreet-cleaner,  have,  in 
Hliiiofft  every  instance,  amassed  immense  fortunes. 
The  heaps  of  soil  are  carefully  rnkcd  over,  and 
every  atom  of  them  passed  through  several  gra- 
dations of  sifting,  with  sieves  of  various  fineness. 
Rngs,  old  iron,  metal,  bones,  and  such  things  as 
are  usually  thrown  away,  mixed  with  the  refuse 
fuel,  form  the  aggregate  of  the  mass,  and  all  these 
things  are  separated  and  placed  in  separate  heapis. 
Here  the  paper-maker  gets  supplied  with  much 
common  rag  for  packing-paper.  The  old  iron  is 
returned  to  the  forge  to  be  manufactured  into  scrap 
iron.  The  hartphom  and  ivory-black  manufacturer 
gets  supplied  with  bone;  much  new  and  uncon- 
sumcd  coal  and  cinders  are  obtained,  and  this 
fumishes  the  only  fuel  with  which  all  the  bricks 
of  London  are  burnt,  while  the  small  and  almost 
incombustible  matter,  consisting  of  ver}*^  small 
cinders,  and  new  coal,  fire- dust,  decayed  animal 
matter,  and  whatever  else  may  be  mixed  in  the 
masp  is  breeze.  This  breeze  is  mixed  with  the 
clay,  is  in  a  great  measure  combustible  when  ex- 
posed to  the  high  heat  required  to  bum  bricks,  and 
It  is  paid  to  assist  the  brick  in  getting  red  hot 
throughout  its  substance,  and  otherwise  to  improve 
it  very  materially. 

A  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  is  necessary  in 
preparing  the  earth  lor  making  good  bricks,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  it  to  one  uniform  texture,  and  to  de- 
prive it  as  much  as  possible  ol  all  stones  that  might 
destroy  tlw.  form  of  the  brick,  by  breaking  in  the 
fire,  or  becoming  vitrified.  The  bricks  of  Phila- 
delphia are^  in  general  so  good,  that  we  will  de- 
scribe the  process)  used  there  for  making  them,  and 
point  out  where  it  differs  from  that  pursued  near 
London.  The  clay  in  both  places  is  invariably 
dug  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  before 
frost  sets  in.  The  ground  is  divided  out  into 
square  allotments  called  spits,  four  feet  wide  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  which  surface,  when  dug  a  foot 
deep,  furnishes  the  right  quantity  of  earth  for  one 
thousand  bricks,  and  of  course  each  foot  in  depth 
is  equivalent  to  the  same  Quantity.  This  earth  is 
shifted  by  barrpws  to  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground 
previously  levelled  to  receive  it,  and  sunk  a  little 
under  the  general  surface  to  prevent  water  running 
ofl.  On  this  it  is  worked,  if  in  a  fit  state  to  make 
bricks,  if  not,  sand  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  workman,  to 
make  it  sufficiently  short  or  mild,  and  at  this  pe- 
riod the  London  brickmaker  adds  his  breeze, 
which,  answering  the  purpose  of  sand,  it  is  added 
in  jess  quantity.  It  is  then  cut,  slashed,  and  worked 
with  the  spade,  adding  water  to  it  to  sofien  it;  and 
the  quantity  of  two  spits  being  added  together  in 
one  heap,  sufficient  earth  to  make  two  thousand 
bricks  is  exposed  to  the  frost  in  each  heap,  and  the 
more  severe  the  frost  is,  the  better  incorporation 
will  take  place.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  with 
it  until  spring,  when  the  warm  weather  thaws  the 
heaps,  and  if  the  frosting  has  been  effectual  no 
lumps  will  remain,  but  the  whole  will  be  converted 
into  a  uniformly  soft  and  yielding  mass.  W  two 
wet,  the  heaps  are  opened  and  spread  to  dry,  or  if 
too  dry,  more  water  is  added,  before  the  last  work- 
ing With  the  tool,  called  tempering,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  whole  mass  uniformly  smooth ;  it  is  then 
pressed  and  patted  down,  and  covered  with  boards, 
cloths,  or  bushes,  to  prevent  the  injurious  efTects 
of  the  8UD  and  air,  and  is  do  w  ready  for  the  moulder. 
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The  moulder  works  al  a  table  or  bench  in  the  open 
air,  covered  by  a  shed  roof  only,  to  protect  him 
from  sun  and  rain,  and  the  clay  is  brought  to  him 
in  a  barrow  from  the  tempered  heap,  and  is  placed 
by  the  boy  who  brings  it  on  she  left  hand  end  of 
his  table  ;  another  boy  supplies  him  with  dry  sili- 
cioue  sand  previously  dug  or  provided,  and  placed 
on  the  right  hand  end  of  the  table,  and  a  third 
boy  stands  in  front  to  remove  the  bricks  as  fast  as 
they  are  lurmed.  The  mould  is  formed  of  ma- 
hogany or  other  hard  wood,  bound  with  iron  for 
strength,  and  cased  with  iron  plate  on  its  top  and 
bottom,  or  is  sometimes  lined  with  thin  iron 
throughout ;  moulds  have  been  Ibfrned  wholly  of 
iron,  but  they  are  too  heavy  for  expeditious  work, 
and  too  cold  to  handle  in  early  spring.  The  mould 
is  ibur  sides  of  a  box  without  either  top  or  bottom, 
as  the  moulding  table  forms  the  bottom,  and  must 
be  very  smootli,  on  which  account,  and  to  prevent 
wear,  it  may  be  covered  with  sheet-iron.  The 
moulder  first  covers  his  table  thinly  with  sand,  and 
cutting  off  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  prepared 
clay  with  bis  two  hands,  finger-end  to  fingor- 
end,  to  form  about  a  brick  and  a  quarter,  he  kneads 
it  on  the  table,  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  first  drawing  it  towards  him  and 
then  pushing  it  from  him,  and  pattinj^  the  ends  to 
bring  it  to  a  Ibrm  simitar  to  the  mould  into  which 
it  is  to  be  introduced,  (the  mould  having  been  pre- 
viously sanded,^  and  presses  it  down  with  force,  so 
as  to  nil  up  all  tne  corners.  The  superfluous  earth 
is  now  cut  off  by  running  a  steel  tool  like  a  large 
thick  knife,  called  a  plane,  along  the  top  of  the 
mould,  when  the  top  of  the  brick  is  sanded, 
and  a  thin  board«  called  a  turning  board,  as  wide 
as  the  mould,  and  three  inches  longer  than  it  is, 
is  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  being  inverted, 
the  mould  may  be  raised  carefully  by  the  two 
hands,  and  the  Bof\  brick  will  be  lell  on  the 
turning  board,  in  which  state  it  is  taken  away. 
Should  any  clav  remain  about  the  mould,  it  is  now 
cleaned  out  and  sanded,  to  prepare  it  for  the  next 
brick.  It  should  here  be  observed,  that  the  mould 
must  be  full  half  an  inch  or  more  longer,  and  a 
quarter  inch  wider  and  higher,  than  the  brick  in- 
tended to  be  produced,  as  all  clay  will  shrink  thus 
much  io  drying,  and  sometimes  more. 

In  order  to  receive  the  bricks  when  moulded,  a 
high  and  open  piece  of  ground  is  provided  called 
the  floor,  and  this  is  formed  into  what  are  called 
Jutcks.  The  hacks  are  perfectly  level  projec lions 
of  earth  about  two  feet  wide,  and  rising  six  or 
eight  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and 
are  fifty  yards  or  more  in  length,  for  receiving  the 
bricks  to  be  dried;  and  they  should  run  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  in  order  that  both  sides  of  the 
pile  may  receive  its  due  proportion  of  sun-shine, 
and  they  must  be  about  four  feet  apart  to  allow 
wheeling  with  a  barrow  between  them.  The  boy 
that  receives  the  bricks  firom  the  moulder,  holds 
them  by  the  ends  of  the  turning-board  and  places 
them  on  a  barrow  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  high  raised  stage  of  frame- work,  (hat  is  le- 
vel when  the  barrow  is  running,  and  holds  twenty 
bricks.  It  must  run  upon  plauks  to  prevent  con- 
cussion to  the  vet  tender  bricks.  He  carries  them 
to  a  hack  and  fays  them  regulariy  upon  it,  leaving 
the  turning  boards  under  them  until  the  row  is 
nearly  filled,  and  this  allows  time  for  the  bricks  to 
dry  and  become  a  little  hard  on  the  surfiice,  which 
they  will  do  in  half  an  hour  in  fine  we.iiher.    An- 


other who  is  in  attendance  at  the  hackR,   takes 
them  up  and  moves  them  to  the  next  adjoining^ 
hack,  previously  covered  with  sand  raked  smooib; 
and  in  doing  so,  places  them  on  their  edges  by  in- 
clining the  turning-board  with  one  hand,  and  ap- 
plying the  other  to  the  brick,  while  he  slides  away 
the  boards  to  be  returned  in  the  empty  barrow  fo 
the  moulder.    The  soft  bricks  are  thus  disposed  io 
an  angular  manner  like  a  worm -fence,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  two  inches  asunder  in  the  widest 

Kart,  and  not  touching  any  where.    The  row  or 
ack  being  finished,  the  bricks  are  sanded  on  their 
fops,  and  if  the  hack  is  long,  the  bricks  atlhe  end 
first  put  down,  will  be  dry  enough  to  permit  a  se- 
cond tier  to  be  laid  upon  them,  and  so  on  until 
eight  tiers  or  layers  are  so  disposed,  which  is  the 
greatest  number  that  can  be  placed  without  dan- 
ger of  crushing  or  spoiling  the  shape  of  tlie  lower 
bricks,  and  this  number  should  not  be  attempted 
unlestt  the  hacks  are  long,  and  the  weather  fine 
and  dry.    The  object  of  placing  the  bricks  id  this 
open  manner,  is  to  permit  the  air  to  blow  through 
and  dry  them  as  effectually  as  possible,  but  they 
must  not  dry  too  rapidly,  as  that  will  cause  them 
to  crack.    Should  the  sun  be  two  powerful,  the 
hack  will   require  shelter,  which  is  obtained  by 
constructing;  a  number  of  light  frames  ofa  kind  of 
basket   work    of  twigs  and   straw   interwoven. 
They  are  six  feet  long,  as  high  as  the  hacks,  and 
made  as  light  as  possible.    The  straw  hurdles  are 
so  useful,  no  brickmaker  should  be  without  them ; 
they  afford  shelter  against  both  sun,  rain,  and 
frost,  (which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  brick- 
maker  in  this  stage  of  the  business,)  or  they  are 
set  up  in  angular  positions  to  catch  and  direct  the 
wind  into  the  hacks,  if  the  bricks  dry  too  slowly. 
Should  violent  rains  come  on  which  might  destroy 
all  the  work,  the  top  of  the  hacks  must  be  (hatch- 
ed, by  placing  long  wheat  or  rye  straw  transversely 
across  their  tops,  keeping  it  from  blowing  away  by 
planks  laid  lengthwise  on  them.    The  hacks  are 
raised  above  the  natural  soil,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  .lower  tier  of  bricks  out  of  the  wet, 
should  rain  occur. 

In  about  a  week  the  bricks  will  be  sufficiently 
dry  for  turning,  which  is  done  by  moving  them 
from  the  hack  on  which  they  were  first  dried,  to 
the  adjacent  one  lefl  empty  to  receive  them.  They 
are  now  disposed  as  belbre  upon  their  edges,  but 
are  put  parallel  to  each  other,  about  one  inch  apart, 
and  the  side  that  was  before  downwards  is  turned 
upwards.  In  the  second  tier  or  course,  each  brick 
is  placed  over  the  opening  between  the  two  below, 
and  so  of  all  courses  that  succeed  until  the  eight 
tiers  are  again  completed.  In  this  manner  they 
still  expose  considerable  surface  to  the  air,  and  as 
the  bricks  have  now  become  tolerably  dry,  and  do 
not  require  sun,  the  last  drying  hacks  are  some- 
times covered  lor  their  whole  extent  with  a  slight 
thatched  roof,  to  protect  them  from  rain ;  or  K  the 
kiln  is  not  ready,  they  are  sometimes  moved  into  a 
building  for  safety.  The  hacks  sometimes  require 
turning  three  or  four  times  before  the  bricks  are 
sufficiently  dry  for  the  kiln,  and  the  drying  usu- 
ally takes  from  three  to  five  weeks,  depending  on 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

Bricks  are  always  made  by  piece  work  near 
London,  where  a  skilful  moulder,  having  all  things 
in  good  order  around  him,  will  mould  and  hack 
from  five  to  seven  thousand  io  a  day  of  fourteen 
hours  work,  or  about  five  hundred  bricks  per  hour; 
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but  to  accomplish  this  he  will  require  six  hands  to 
wait  on  him,  all  of  which  are  children.  They  sup- 
ply him  with  the  tempered  clay  and  sand,  and  wa- 
ter to  dip  his  tools  into,  remove  the  bricks  as  fast 
as  they  are  moulded,  and  return  the  turning  board":. 

When  small  quantities  of  brick  are  required  in 
a  country  where  they  cannot  be  obtained,  or  for 
particular  jobs,  the  clay  may  be  tempered  and 
mixed  by  placing  it  on  a  hard  bottom,  and  work- 
ing it  by  a  shovel  or  spade  with  water,  and  tramp- 
ling it  in  the  manner  already  described  for  pud- 
dling instead  of  waiting  for  a  frost  to  break  it 
down.  In  this  case  more  water  roust  be  added 
than  is  fit  for  tempering  brick  earth,  but  it  can  be 
got  rid  of  afterwards  by  draining  it  away,  or  ex- 
posing the  earth  to  dry ;  when  the  moulding  and 
drying  must  be  conducted  as  above  described,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  the  demand 
for  bncks  is  enormously  great,  the  large  brick- 
makers  adopt  a  different  method  to  that  above  de- 
scribed for  tempering  and  preparing  their  clay, 
but  there  is  no  variation  in  the  manner  of  mould- 
ing and  drying  upon  the  hacks.  The  clay  is  dug 
in  autumn  and  frosted  as  usual ;  but  instead  of  be- 
ing piled  in  ridges  or  small  heaps,  the  whole  is 
wheeled  into  one  immense  pile,  as  frosting  the  in- 
terior is  of  less  importance  when  machinery  is 
used.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  the  clay  is 
carried  in  navigators'  barrows  to  a  mill  called  a 
pug-mill,  where  it  is  worked  by  horse  power,  and 
incorporated  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  sand, 
chalk,  or  other  material,  and  water,  which  is  oAeo 
pumped  up  and  delivered  into  the  mill,  by  the 
same  power,  in  such  quantity  as  will  reduce  the 
whole  earth  to  so  thin  a  state  that  it  is  just  capa- 
ble of  running  from  an  opening  made  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mill  for  its  discharge,  ft  is  received 
upon  a  wire  sieve  or  strainer,  that  stops  all  stones 
t>r  foreign  Ingredienttr,  if  their  size  would  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  bricks  about  to  be  made.  Two 
capacious  ponds  or  reservoirs,  about  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  are  formed  for  receiving  this  diluted 
earth,  and  they  are  so  placed  in  respect  to  the  mill, 
that  its  produce  can  be  discharged  into  either  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  wooden  shoots  or  spouts. 
The  pagged  stuff  is  conducted  into  one  reservoir 
until  it  is  quite  filled,  when  it  is  turned  into  the 
other;  and  while  the  second  is  filling,  the  earthy 
matter  subsides  in  the  first,  leaving  nothing  but 
clear  water  at  the  surface,  and  this  is  carefully 
drawn  off  by  withdrawing  pegs,  that  are  placed 
very  close,  one  below  the  other,  from  holes  in  a 
thick  plank  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir. 
In  this  way  the  water  is  drained  off  and  runs  to 
waste,  leaving  a  finely  divided  and  roost  equable 
mud  in  the  reservoir,  which  becomes  of  such  con- 
sistence by  draining,  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
shovels,  put  into  barrowg,  and  be  taken  away. 
The  discharge  of  the  mill  is  then  again  turned  into 
the  first  reservoir,  which  fills,  while  a  similar  drain- 
ing and  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  second  is 
taking  place.  In  this  manner  the  clay  is  more 
minutely  divided  and  broken  up,  or  tempered,  than 
could  possibly  be  done  by  the  former  process  of 
hand  labor,  and  in  its  soft  state,  when  first  moved, 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  receiving  finely  sifted 
breeze,  or  any  thing  else  that  may  be  necessary 
for  improving  the  qaality  or  color  of  the  brick. 
After  this,  alt  that  is  necessary  for  rendering  the 
earth  fit  for  the  moulder,  is  a  lew  days  exposure  to 


the  air,  to  make  it  sufficiently  dry  for  his  use ;  and 
then  tlie  process  proceeds  exactly  as  before  de- 
scribed, unless  indeed  a  patent  moulding  machine 
should  be  employed,  instead  of  a  hand  moulder, 
for  forming  the  bricks,  and  then  the  compost  is  de- 
livered to  the  machine,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  said  to  produce  more  compact  bricks 
than  hand  moulding,  because  greater  pressure  is 
exerted  to  compress  the  clay  into  the  mould  than 
can  be  exerted  by  a  man  working  the  whole  day 
through. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done,  is  the  burning 
of  the  bricks,  which  is  an  operation  of  great  nice- 
ty, because,  if  not  burnt  enough  they  will  be  soft 
and  worthless,  and,  if  over  done,  they  vitrify,  loose 
their  shape,  and  often  run  together  so  as  to  be  in- 
separable and  useless.  Accordingly,  various  me- 
thods have  been  adopted  for  producing  the  due  de- 
gree of  firing  as  it  is  called.  In  general,  bricks 
are  burnt,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  in 
a  kind  of  building  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
called  a  brick-kiln ;  but  in  London,  the  burning 
constantly  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  the  bricka 
beinj^  made  up  into  immense  quadrangular  piles, 
consisting  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  thousand 
bricks  in  each.  The  built  kiln  is  thought  by  many 
to  produce  the  best  bricks,  or  at  all  events,  a  larger 
proportion  of  good  bricks  out  Of  any  given  quan- 
tity, and  must  certainly  consume  less  mel ;  but  as 
they  are  never  adopted  in  the  immense  brick  man- 
ufactories of  London,  where  no  pains  or  expense 
for  conducting  the  concerns  in  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  manner  is  spared,  this  is  evidence 
that  there  must  be  some  objections  to  them  ;  for  if 
they  possessed  real  advantages,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  they  would  be  adopted. 

A  brick-kiln,  as  usually  constructedi  is  formed 
of  bricks  built  into  a  square  form  like  a  house, 
with  very  thick  side  wails,  and  a  wide  door- way  at 
each  end,  for  taking  in  and  carrying  out  the  bricks; 
but  these  doors  are  built  up  with  sofl  bricks  laid  in 
clay,  while  the  kiln  is  burning,  and  a  temporary 
roofing  of  any  light  material  is  generally  placed 
over  the  kiln  to  protect  the  raw  bricks  from  rain 
while  setting,  and  so  made  that  it  may  be  removed 
afler  the  kiln  is  fired.  The  English  kilns  are  ge- 
nerally thirteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  high,  which  size  contains  and  burns  20,000 
bricks  at  once.  Wood  is  the  usual  fuel  used  in 
these  kilns,  and  they  are  frequently  built  with  par- 
titions, for  containing  the  fuel  and  for  supporting 
the  bricks,  in  the  form  of  arches,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently described.  A  brick-kiln  has  no  fine  or  chim- 
ney, as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  direct  the  heat  of 
the  fire  through  the  body  of  bricks  piled  above  it. 
To  efiect  this  they  roust  be  placed  in  a  particular 
form  with  great  care,  and  tjfiis  operation  is  called 
seiting  the  kiln,  and  is  performed  by  one  or  two 
men  who  understand  the  business,  and  to  whom 
the  raw  bricks  are  delivered  in  barrows.  The 
form  of  the  setting  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  in 
the  country  kilns,  or  London  clamps,  except  that 
in  the  latter,  the  arches  are  much  smaller,  be- 
cause wood  is  only  used  for  kindling,  and  not  for 
burning. 

The  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  laid  in  regular  rows, 
of  two  or  three  bricks  wide,  with  an  interval  of 
two  bricks  between  each,  and  these  rows  are  so 
many  walls  extending  lengthwise  of  the  kiln,  and 
running  quite  through  it ;  they  are  built  at  least 
six  01'  eight  courses  high,  so  as  to  give  the  kiln  the 
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appearance  shown  in  /\g.  120,  which  in  an  end 
view  of  it.  And  thiu  is  permanent  work,  or  work 
that  remains  in  the  kilns  (hat  have  fire-places  buiit 
in  their  floors,  or  has  to  be  formed  every  time  the 
kihi  is  set,  when  it  has  a  flat  bottom.  The  inter- 
vals between  the  walls  are  laid  first  with  shavings, 
or  light  and  drv  brushwood,  or  any  thing  that  will 
kindle  easily,  then  with  larger  brushwood  cut  into 
short  lengths,  that  it  may  pack  in  a  compact  man- 
ner ;  and,  lastly,  with  lo^s  of  split  hickory,  or 
strong  burning  wood.  This  done,  the  over-span- 
ning or  formation  of  the  arches  is  commenced ;  for 
this  purpose  every  course  of  bricks  is  made  (o  ex- 
tend an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  course  imme- 
diately below  it,  for  five  courses  in  height,  taking 
care  to  skintle  well  behind,  that  is,  to  back  up,  or 
fill  up  with  bricks  against  the  over-spanners.  An 
equal  number  of  courses,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  arch,  is  then  set  as  before,  and  thus  the  arch 
is  formed,  which  is  called  rounding,  and  is  a  nice 
and  important  operation,  for  if  the  arch  fails  or  falls 
in,  the  fire  may  be  extinguished,  or  many  of  the 
bricks  above  the  arch  may  be  broken.  The  inter- 
mediate spaces  between  tlie  arclies  are  now  filled 
up,  80  as  to  bring  the  whole  surface  to  a  level,  and 
tnen  the  setting  of  the  kiln  proceeds  with  regulari- 
ty until  it  obtains  its  full  height.  In  setting  the 
kiln,  not  only  in  its  body,  but  in  the  arches  also, 
the  ends  of  the  bricics  touch  each  other,  but  nar- 
row spaces  must  be  lefl  between  the  sides  of  every 
brick  for  the  fire  to  play  through,  and  this  is  done 
by  placing  the  bricks  on  their  edges,  and  following 
what  is  called  the  rule  of  three  upon  three,  by 
brick  makers,  reversing  the  direction  of  each  course 
an  shown  at  /%.  121.  The  kiln  being  filled,  the 
top  course  is  laid  with  flat  bricks,  so  disposed,  that 
one  brick  covers  part  of  three  others,  which  pro- 
cess is  called  platting. 

The  kilns  of  Philadelphia  are  constructed  and 
managed  in  a  manner  very  nearly  accord in/^  with 
the  above  description  of  the  country  kilns  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  lar^r,  having  an  average  width 
of  twenty-eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  are  higher ; 
but  the  bricks  are  not  laid  more  than  thirty -five  or 
thirty-six  courses.  There  are  seven  arches  or 
firing  holes  in  the  end,  each  two  feet  high  by  six- 
teen inches  wide,  and  the  distance  between  each 
arch  is  three  bricks.  Such  a  kiln  holds  140,000 
bricks,  and  consumes  from  forty  to  fifly  cords  of 
wood  for  burning  them. 

The  kiln  being  built,  or  finished,  the  firing  suc- 
ceeds; and  this  is  the  most  delicate  operation,  and 
one  that  requires  practice.  The  fuel  is  kindled 
under  the  arches,  but  requires  close  watching  and 
attendance,  for  being  in  a  large  body,  it  would 
burn  violently  and  produce  so  sudden  a  heat  as 
would  crack  and  spoil  the  lowest  bricks.  To  check 
the  burning,  the  arch  holes  or  mouths  are  closed 
with  dry  bricks,  or  even  smeared  with  wet  clay, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  rapid 
combustion  that  would  ensue.  The  fire  mu6t  be 
made  to  smother  rather  than  burn,  in  order  that 
by  its  gentle  heat  it  may  evaporate  away  the  hu- 
midity that  remains  in  tne  bricks,  and  produce  dry- 
ing rather  than  burning.  The  slow  fire  recjuires 
to  be  kept  up  about  three  days  and  three  nights, 
by  occasionally  opening  the  vents,  to  supply  air 
and  additional  fuel,  and  closing  or  partially  closing 
them,  until  the  fire  gets  up,  as  the  workmen  call 
it,  that  is  to  say,  until  it  has  found  its  way  through 
all  the  chinks  and  openings  between  the  bricks, 


and  begins  to  heat  those  at  the  top  of  the  kilo. 
To  ascertain  the  progress  of  (he  fire,  the  top  of  (he 
kiln  must  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  emoke 
chunires  color  from  a  light  to  u  dark  hue,  the  dry- 
ing is  complete,  and  the  fire  may  be  urgcuJ.    The 
first,  or  while  smoke,  called  water- smoke,  is,  in 
(act,  little  else  but  the  steam  of  the  water  while 
evtiporuting,  and  when  (hat  is  gone,  the  real  smuke 
of  ihe  fuel  succeed^i,  and  now  the  vents  njny  be 
opened  to  admit  lull  draught,  and  a  airong  fire  kept 
up  for  li-om  foriy-ei^ht  to  sixty  hours;    hut  the 
heat  musi  not  be  wnite  or  so  strong  as  to  meit 
or  vitrify  the  bricks,  and  whenever  it  appears  to  be 
increasing  too  rapidly,  the  vents  must  be  paniaJJy 
closed.     By  this  time  the  kiln,  if  it  contains  ihiriy- 
five  courses,  will  be  found  to  have  sunk  about  Dine 
inches  ;  but  the  stronger  the  clay  the  more  it  will 
shrink,  and  ii  is  by  this  sinking  that  the  workman 
knows  when  the  kiln  is  sufiicientty  burnt.     The 
experience  of  burning  a  few  kilns  will  show  how 
much  the  clay  of  that  particular  place  yields  to  the 
firing.     When  it  is  thus  ascertained  that  the  kilo 
is  done,  the  vent-holes,  and  all  other  chinks  through 
which  air  can  enter,  arc  carefully  slopped  with 
bricks  and  clay,  and  in  this  state  it  remains  until 
the  bricks  are  cold  enough  to  be  taken  down,  when 
they  are  dlBiributed  for  use. 

From  the  nature  of  the  above  process  it  will  be 
evident  that  bricks  of  very  different  qualities  wti! 
be  found  in  the  same  kiln  ;  fur  as  the  fire  is  ail  ap- 
plied below,  the  lower  bricks  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity will  be  burnt  to  great  hardness,  or,  perhaps, 
vitrified ;  those  in  the  middle  will  be  well  burnt ; 
and  those  at  the  top,  which  are  not  only  most  dtis- 
tant  from  the  fire,  but  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
will  be  merely  baked,  and  not  burnt  ai  all ;  con- 
sequently, if  they  can  be  used,  they  muse  be  re- 
served ior  inside  work,  that  is  not  exposed  to 
weather,  or  they  will  soon  fail  and  crumble  to 
pieces. 

In  the  London  method  of  open  riamp  bumin?, 
without  any  kiln,  the  piling  and  disposition  of  ihe 
bricks  is  the  same  as  above  described,  except  that 
the  bottom  arches  are  much  smaller,  as  they  are 
only  intended  to  contain  brushwood  to  produce 
the  first  kindling,  and  not  for  the  future  supply  o( 
fuel.  No  fuel  is  used  except  the  breeze  cinders 
and  small  coal  before  described,  and  this  is  distri- 
buted by  means  of  a  sieve,  with  wires  about  half 
an  inch  apart,  over  every  course  as  it  is  laid  near 
the  bottom,  and  over  every  other  alternate  couise, 
or  every  third  course  higher  up  in  the  kiln.  The 
first  layers  of  this  fuel  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness ;  but  they  diminish  as  they 
ascend,  because  the  action  of  the  heat  is  to  ascend, 
consequently  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  lor 
fuel  in  the  upper,  as  in  the  tower  part  o\'  the  kiln. 
The  brushwood  in  the  bottom  ignites  the  lower 
stratum  of  fuel,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  distri- 
bution, the  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  joints 
will  be  filled  with  it,  and  thus  the  fire  gradually 
spreads  itself  upwards,  and  the  whole  clamp  is 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  bricks  and  burning  fuel. 
The  heat  is  therefore  much  more  generally  distri 
buted  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  in  order  to 
confine  it,  the  entire  outside  of  the  clamp  is  thickly 
plastered  with  wet  clay  and  sund,  the  bottom  hoIc« 
being  opened  or  shut  as  occasion  may  require  for 
regulating  the  draught  of  air. 

No(  wi(h8(anding  the  heat  is  much  more  equably 
distributed  throughout  (his  form  of  kiln,  yet  the 
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out  side  bricks  all  around  receive  very  little  ad  van- 
Xntre  from  the  fire,  and  are  never  burnt ;  but  being 
on  the  outside  they  are  easily  removed,  and  are 
reserved  (or  the  onieide  casing  of  the  next  clamp 
that  maybe  built;  and  being  then  turned  with 
f heir  unbaked  sides  inwards,  some  ofthem  become 
avnilablp.    On  taking  down  the  clamp,  the  bricks 
are  assorted,  in  London,  into  three  separate  par- 
cels or  varieties,  according  to  their  perfection  and 
goodness.    Those  that  are  burnt  very  hard  but 
huve  not  lost  their  figure  or  shape,  are  called 
malms,  or  malm-facings,  or  malm-paviors,  and  are 
ufted  /or  facing  good  work;  or  for  paving,  for 
which  I  heir  hardness  makes  them  peculiarly  suita- 
ble.   The  main  body  of  the  clamp  produces  well 
burnt  and  regularly  formed  bricks  called  stocks^ 
with  which  the  generality  of  houses  are  built;  and 
such  as  are  imperfectly  burnt,  and  are  soft,  are 
called  place  bricks.    These  last  are  used  for  inside 
partitions,  backing  walls  that  are  to  be  plastered 
upon,  and  other  work  that  is  neither  exposed  to 
the  eye  or  the  weather.    These  several  varieties 
of  brick  have  each  a  separate  price,  the  best  being 
worth  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  worst.     If  the 
fire  has  not  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  has 
been  permitted  to  get  too  violent,  a  few  of  the 
lower  bricks  will  become  distorted  by  partial  fu- 
sion, and  may  fuse  and   adhere  tofvether,  when 
they  are  called  clinkers,  and  are  useless  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  form  an  excellent  road  material. 
In  this  country  the  names  of  bricks  are  different, 
but  derived  from  the  same  source,  being  called 
hard  burnt  or  arch  bricks,  body  bricks,  and  sofl  or 
Falmon  bricks ;  though  this  last  name  is  generally 
altered  by  workmen  into  sammy.    The  gdodness 
of  a  brick  is  derived  from  its  regular  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, its  tenacity  and  hardness,  its  sound,  and 
by  its  not  absorbing  water,  or  being  affected  by 


high  authorities  in  explanation,  and  even  in  some 
respects  advancing  opinions  at  variance  with  theirs. 
But,  sir,  as  the  published  reports  of  those  emi- 
nent  men's  labors  rarely  fall  into  the  hands  of  prac* 
tical  farmers,  and  are  but  imperfectly  understood 
by  them,  I  am  induced  to  step  forward,  and  en^* 
deavor  to  express  my  ideas  upon  a  subject  so  im- 
portant to  agriculturists,  in  a  plain  manner,  and 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  practical  men, 
to  whom  the  following  hints  may  prove  more  ac- 
ceptable, from  being  the  result  of  practical  expe- 
rience, and  not  founded  on  theory  alone. 

Although  I  address  myself  to  you,  sir,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  may  in  /act  be  considered  aa 
attempting  to  explain  my  sentiments  to  the  numer* 
ous,  intelligent,  and  highly  respectable  tenantry 
iipon  your  extensive  Norfolk  estates,  men  iVhose 
liberality  will,  1  am  convinced,  excuse  me  in  any 
harsh  expression  which  may  drop  from  my  pen 
while  attempting  to  deliver  my  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  with  which  their  respective  interests  are 
inseparably  connected.  Some  men,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  superior  information,  will 
consider  4he  greater  part  of  the  following  obcerva* 
tions  as  extraneous,  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  un^- 
called  for;  and  to  such  men  they  actually  are  so  : 
but  they  will  please  to  recollect,  there  are  many 
very  meritorious  occupiers  of  land,  who  have  nol 
had  the  same  means  of  obtaining  information  upon 
agricultural  subjects,  and  that  to  such  persons  the 
following  hints  may  be  of  service;  and  f  may  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  saying,  without  much 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  sometimes  happens, 
where  farmers  have,  by  means  of  precept,  exam^ 
pie,  or  dint  of  experience,  obtained  a  competent 
or  even  superior  agricultural  knowledge,  they  do 
not  always  practise  to  the  extent  of  their  informa- 
tion. A  monitor  is  a  wholesome  physician  for  the 
frost.  The  tenacity  and  hardness  are  indired  orjrailiies  of  hwmn  naturej  though  n4)t  alvxtys  an 
by  striking  one  brick  against  another,  or  \e\\'\n(r  [acceptable  one* 

them  fairupon  stone  pavement.  Good  bricks'  I  will  now.  Sir,  enter  upon  my  subject,  and  will, 
should  have  a  sound  approaching  to  that  of  a  me-  \  with  your  permission  (with  a  view  to  ease  and 
tal  when  so  treated,  and  they  ought  to  ring,  and  '  freedom  in  expression)  consider  myself  as  address* 


bear  a  very  hard  blow  with  the  edge  of  the  trowel, 
before  they  divide.  If  they  readily  break  with  a 
blow,  or  crumble  to  dust  by  a  fall,  such  bricks  are 
.of  the  sofl  or  sammy  kind,  and  are  unfit  for  intro- 
duction into  a  heavy  wall,  particularly  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
frost,  and  crumlile  to  pieces.  The  absorbency  of 
bricks  is  judged  of  by  weighing  them  in  the  dry 
state,  and  then  soaking  them  in  water  for  an  hour, 
and  weighing  them  again.  Those  bricks  that 
take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  water,  are  the 
least  fit  for  use,  when  iliey  arc  to  be  exposed  to  its 
action.  The  average  weight  of  a  sound  and  dry 
London  stock  bricic,  is  four  pounds  fifteen  ounces 
avcrdupois. 


ON    THE 
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HUSBANDING    OF    FAUM-YARD    MA- 
AND  ON  OTHER  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 


ing  my  remarks  to  your  tenantry. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  wide  ran^e 
of  manures  generally,  but  confine  my  remarKS 
morepariicularly  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  Farmer's  Sheet  Anchor,  Farm  Yard  Ma- 
nure. 

My  observation  and  experience  justify  me  in 
stating,  that  the  husbanding  of  farm  yard  manure 
IS  (generally  speaking)  either  imperfectly  under- 
stood,  or  not  suffidently  attended  to  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

The  principal  error  in  the  common  method  of 
manufacturing  farm-yard  dung,  in  Norfolk,  ori* 
ginates  with  the  prevalent  custom  of  keeping  the 
dung  arising  from  diflerent  descriptions  of  animals 
in  separate  heaps  or  departments,  and  applying 
the  same  to  the  land  without  intermixture,  and  in 
an  improper  state. 

It  is  customary  to  keep  the  fattening  neat  cattle 
in  yards  by  themselves,  and  the  manure  arising 
To  Thoe.  Wm,  Coke,  Esq.  ,  from  them  is  of  good  quality,  because  the  excre* 

Honored  Sia— After  the  minute  inquiries  into  5  menl  of  fat  cattle  is  richer  than  that  of  lean  ones: 
the  subject  oi*  manures,  and  the  copious  elucida-   fattening  cattle  are  fed  with  oil-cake,  corn,  Swe- 
tion  thereof  upon  chymical  principles,  carried  on   dish  turnips,  or  some  other  rich  food,  and  there 
and  developed  by  able  philosophical  men,  it  will   fuse  and  waste  -''  — '^  ^-^^  *Kp«on,  oi»r«,f  ih. 


appear  presumptuous  in  me  (a  humble 'individual, 
having  no  pretei»sion  to  scientific  knowledge)  thus 
taking  up  the  pen,  and  attempting  to  follow  such 
Vol.  Vil-51 


of  such  food  thrown  about  the 
yard,  increase  the  value  of  the  manure;  it  also 
attracts  the  pigs  to  the  yard.  Those  industrious 
and  useful  animals  root  the  straw  aiad  duog  about 
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in  ppnrch  of  grain*  of  com,  bits  of  Swedish  tur- 
nipii,  acid  other  n>oJ,  by  which  means  the  manure 
in  the  yard  becomes  iniiniiitely  iniermixed,  and  is 
proporiionatiy  increased  in  value.  The  feeding 
troughs  and  cribs  in  the  yard  should  (lor  obvious 
reasons)  be  shifted  frequently. 

The  store  neat  catile  are  also  kept  in  yards  by 
iheniiselves.  The  manure  arising  from  them  is  of 
D  I'ery  Interior  description,  and  it  !requeniiy  hap- 
pens  that  a  su|)erabundance  of  straw  \$  thrown 
out  of  the  barn  at  one  time,  more  than  the  stock 
in  the  yanl  can  tread  down  properly :  b<*sides, 
thfre  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  for  pigs  to 
root  the  s:raiv  about  in  the  yard  as  there  was  pre- 
viiHis  to  the  introciuction  of  threshing  machines. 
The  birn  door  in  the  store  cattle  yard  is  now  the 
principal  attraction  lor  pi(;s,  and  they  in  a  great 
measure  neglect  the  other  parts  of  the  yard,  unless 
where  the  stock  of  pii^s  kept  is  so  large  that  they 
are  compelled,  by  the  imperious  law  of  nec4*ssity, 
to  seek  out  lor  their  sustenance  in  a  more  distant 
nnd  less  productive  station  than  immediately  at 
the  barn  door. 

The  liorse  dung  is  usualiy  thrown  out  at  the 
■table  doors,  and  mere  accumulates  in  lar^e  heaps: 
it  is  sometimes  spread  «  little  about,  but  more 
generally  not  at  all,  unless  where  necessary  for 
the  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress,  or  perhaps 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  away  from  the  stable 
door.    Horje  dung  lying  in  such  heaps,  %*ery  soon 
lerments  and  heats  to  an  excess:  the  centre  of  the 
tieap  is  burned  or  charred  to  a  dry  while  substance, 
provincially  termed  fire  fan ged.    Dang  in  this 
state  loses  from  50  to  Toper  cent,  of  its  value. 
The  diligent  and  attentive  fiirmer  should  guard 
ngainst  such  profliffnte  waste  of  property.    The 
remedy  is  easy,  viz.  by  never  allowing  the  dung 
to  uccumulate  in  any  considerable  quantities  at 
the  stable  doors:  suppose  it  woe  an  established 
rule  that  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  yard-man  has 
gone  through  his  regular  routine  of  morning's 
work,  such  us  foddering  cattle,  feeding  pigs,  &c. 
he  should  take  a  horse,  or  some  other  draught 
animal,  with  a  light  cart,  and  remove  the  horse 
dung  from  the  stable  doors,  and  spread  it  about 
theatort  cattle  yards.    To  this  plan  will  be  ob- 
jected the  pleas  of  trouble  and  expense :  in  an- 
ewer  I  have  to  say,  trouble  should  never  be  con- 
sidered by  industrious  farmers;  and  I  think  I  can 
readily  prove,  there  will  be  no  additional  expense 
in  carrying  the  plan  into  eflfect.    The  yard-man 
having  finished  his  morning's  work  oi'  foddering 
cattle,  feeding  pigs,  &c.  seldom  does  more  than 
i<]le  about  the  yard,  and  leaning  upon  his  fork  until 
the  stock  require  a  second  supply  of  food.    His 
spare  time  would  be  more  beneficially  employed 
in  removing  the  horse  dung,  which,  at  most,  would 
not  be  more  than  half  an  hour's  job  of  a  day. 
There  ^nerally  is,  or  always  ought  to  be,  about 
every  farm  premises,  a  light  cart,  for  what  is  called 
oddjpbs.    These  carts  will  be  very  suitable  for  re- 
moving the  horse  dung ;  and  as  to  animals  to  draw 
those  cariSi  there  are  few  farms  without  having 
one  or  more  idle  horses,  or  other  beasts  of  burden, 
upon  the  establishment ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
favorite  old  hack-horse,  a  mule  or  pony  to  carry 
the  errand  boyi  a  mare  that  has  a  foal,  or  a  horse 
a  lUtU  lame,  and  not  fit  for  constant  work,  an  old 
working  ox  tamed  oflf  to  fatten,  a  boll,  (where 
one  is  kepi)  a  little  gentle  work  would  do  him  good, 
iMomncail  would  keep  him  moieqaiet  in  the 


pasture  j  or  even  suppose  the  master  or  miotreos^s 
gig  horse  was  used  occasionally  for  halt'  on  liour 
of  n  day  at  dung  cart  (when  noi  otherwise  want- 
ed) would  be  of  great  service  in  so  far  as  keep- 
ing the  horse  in  regular  cxercif»e,  and  by  that 
means  prevent  fatal  accidents  which  fref|iieiiily 
happen  where  high-spirited  gig  hones  are  not 
kept  in  constant  exercii>e. 

The  dung  from  the  feeding  hog  sties  should  also 
be  Ciined  and  spread  about  iho  store  cattle  yard 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse  dung. 

Opinions  are  much  at  variance  at  to  the  proper 
form  of  duns  yards :  some  theorists  fecommend 
the  yanls  to  be  made  so  much  concave  as  a\iikoet 
to  amount  to  a  well  shape,  giving  as  a  reason  In 
support  of  their  opinion,  that  the  virtues  of  dung 
can  only  be  preserved  by  being  saturated  in  urine, 
or  some  other  moisture.  Others  amiin  assert, 
that  dung  yards  should  be  formed  convex,^  and 
assign  as  their  reason,  in  supiK>rt  of  that  lorro, 
that  farm-yard  dung  should  be  kept  dry.  Practi- 
cal experience  points  out  that  a  nicdium  beiirecn 
those  two  extremes  is  the  best,  avd  a  yanl  a  little 
hollowed  is  the  most  common  shape. 

Much  htis  t)een  said  and  written  upon  the  sab* 
jecl  of  the  valuable  properties  of  urine,  and  of 
the  weepings  of  farm -yanls,  as  manures  fur  grass 
land.  It  has  been  recommended  to  collect  the 
whole  wash  of  the  fit rni- yard  in  reservoirs,  and  lo 
convev  it  from  thence  into  the  fields  in  water  carts; 
but  this  theory  should  not  be  reduced  into  pnic- 
tice  unless  it  is  conjectured  that  the  benefit  to  tie 
derived  from  the  manure  so  conducted  covers  the 
expense. 

It  is  a  good  method  (where  situation  will  admit 
of  the  practice)  to  collect  the  wash  of  fHrm-^-ards 
into  tanks,  where  a  body  of  water  can  be  ihrowa 
into  it  sufficient  to  effectually  irrigate  some  ailjuin- 
ing  piece  of  grass  ground,  situate  upon  a  lower 
level.  It  is  also  an  advisable  method  to  throw 
litter,  scourings  of  ditches,  and  such  other  refuse 
into  the  tanks,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the 
urine  and  wash  ofi*the  yards  which  run  into  them. 
Compost,  so  collected,  is  admirable  top  dressing 
for  permanent  grass  lands,  or  for  young  clover 
lays. 

fiut  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  iarm-yard  dang: 
it  is  a  common  practice  (previous  to  the  dung  being 
drawn  out  of  the  yards  into  the  fields  iniei^ed  foe 
turnips)  to  prepare  what  are  called  good  bottom* 
for  the  recception  of  the  muck.    This  is  done  by 
collecting  considerable  quantities  of  day,  marl  or 
such  other  material,  in  heaps  where  the  dung  is  to 
bo  placed — these  bottoms  are  formed  to  the  squares 
(length  and  widtli)  of  the  intended  dung  heaps, 
and  are  firom  12  to  18  inches  thick.    This  in  done 
with  an  idea  that  the  juices  of  the  dung  will  des- 
cend into  the  bottoms.    (The  fallacy  oi  such  rea- 
soning will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.)  The  bottoms 
being  prepared  in  the  fields,  the  dung  is  then  car- 
ted to  them  from  the  yards :  in  this  operation,  the 
materials  of  the  bottoms  is  presse-d  down  veiy  clooe, 
by  reason  of  the  cans  constantly  turning  upon 
them  when  delivering  their  loads ;  the  carts  aie 
I  tipped  up,  and  the  dung  shot  out.    Men  are  placed 
at  the  heaps,  who  throw  the  dung  up  Udktiff 
with  forks  to  the  height  of  Rve  or  six  feet  fD^dng 
the  heaps  to  cover  the  square  bottoms  pievkHiaiy 
fonned.    In  clearing  the  yards,  it  is  customary  to 
begin  on  one  side  of  a  yard,  going  regularly  for- 
ward, until  it  is  emptied,  and  then  begin  on  a 
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second,  br  which  means  the  dung  arUing  from 
different  deecriptiona  ofanimalB  is  kept  apart,  and 
im  uirimately  applied  to  the  land  without  interniix- 
turr,  and  n*  to  the  home  dung,  the  rttidue  of  it 
ivhich  ii  left  from  fire-ikng  aiid  charring,  is  consi- 
dered strong  dunffy  and  as  it  is  generally  umJer- 
•tood  that  a  smaller  portion  of  it  ihan  of  common 
yard  dung  will  answer  the  intended  purpose,  it  is 
iistjaliy  (as  a  point  ol'  economy)  to  save  C4irrtflfle, 
taken  to*the  most  distant  parts  of  the  tkrni,  and  this 
very  frequently  without  any  reference  to-the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  (whether  clay  or  sand)  to  which 
h  is  to  be  applied. 

Dung  heaps  formed  in  the  manner  I  have  des- 
cribed, (when  the  dung  is  good  for  any  thing) 
very  soon  ferment  to  a  violent  «legree.    The  gas- 
aes  ascend  and  evaporate :  the  juices,  alas !  in 
place  of  descending  into  the  hard  beaten  clay  hot- 
toai,  as  was  expecieil,  ooze  out  at  the  side  of  the 
heaps,  and  are  soon  dried  up  and  lost.    In  a  short 
time  the  fermentation  subsides,  and  leaves  the 
centres  of  the  heaps  burned  or  charred,  while  the 
•dtsidcs  of  the  heaps  are  dried  up  to  chips  by  the 
natural  efiecis  of  sun  and  wind.    In  this  state 
these  miserably  mismanaged  heaps  of  dun^  remain 
until  the  near  approach  of  the  turnip  sowing  sea- 
son ;  they  are  then  turned  over,  and  the  clay 
battens  mixed  with  the  dung ;  a  partial  fermen- 
tation succeeds,  (and  this  turning  and  mixing  the 
bottoms  form  the  only  rational  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing process,)  for  by  this  improvident  system 
the  quality  of  the  dung  is  not  only  materially  de- 
teriorated, but  the  quantity  very  much  so,  that  by 
the  time  the  farmer  has*  sown  half  his  turnips, 
he  finds  his  dung  expended :  he  has  then  re- 
course to  oil -cake,  or  perhaps  sows  a  part  of  hip 
tumifis  without  any  manure  at  all.    If  the  soil  is 
of  a  nature  to  produce  turnips  almost  spontane- 
ously, there  wilt  be  a  crop  even  under  the  worai 
mariagement ;  but  when  not  of  that  happy  admix- 
ture, and  managed  as  I  have  before  desrrihetl,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  crop  fiiils  ; 
nevertheless  the  fanner  is  so  much  of  a  philosopher, 
that  he  consoles  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  by  the  laml,  believing  ttiat  it  is  na- 
turally so  unkind  for  turmpBi  ihat  k  would  be  a 
perfect  miracle  if  he  was  to  have  a  good  ei^  of 
them  upon  such  land. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  apolosnze  for  the 
high  coloring  of  the  foregoing  strictures.  It  w 
certainly  neither  my  witch  nor  intention,  more  than 
my  duty  or  interest,  to  give  offence  to  the  respec- 
table body  of  men  to  whom  I  may  t>e  consiilered 
as  applying  the  foregoing  observations;  but  I 
consider  it  in  some  detrree  ne^sescmry  for  nty  pur- 
pose to  rouse  the  feeling  to  a  tpirit  of  inquiry, 
and  having  done  so,  I  ask  the  candid  observer  to 
take  an  impartial  view  of  the  subject,  and  say 
whether  these  things  are  so?  I  may  be  told,  that 
to  speak  the  truth  is  in  some  cases  a  libel ;  it  so,  I 
•taml  convicted;  however,  if  in  speaking  the  truth 
iu  the  present  instance,  I  provoke  an  inquiry  which 
may  in  the  result  terminate  to  the  advantai^  of  the 
parties  concerned,  I  shall  consider  myself  a  fbnu- 
Date  railer  indeed,  however  uncourteous  my  re- 
narks  may  appear.  As  it  is  a  failing  in  human  na- 
ture to  too  frequently  misinterpret  our  friends'  best 
intentions,  panicularfy  where  people  cannot  bear 
to  be  told  of  their  faults;  and  as  it  is  more  easy  to 
see  oihere'  faults  than  one's  own,  I  will  take  it  for 
gnimedi  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  fore- 


going observations  consider  them  more  applicable 
to  their  neighbor's  system  of  management  than  to 
their  own.  I  am,  however,  not  without  hopes,  thnt 
some  few  liberal  minded,  unprejudiced  men,  will 
acknowledge  at  once  that  the  cap  fits  theniselvrs, 
and/roB»  fl^cft  nun  I  inUrtain  the  greatest  hopes 
of  improvement. 

Having  pointed  out  what  I  consider  the  princi- 
pal errors  iu  the  prevalent  or  common  method  of 
husbanding  farm-yard  manure.  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  explain  my  ideas  of  what  I  consider  a 
more  perfect  system  and  if  I  am  correct  in  the  opi- 
nion I  have  formed  on  ttie  subject,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  producing 
upon  the  farm  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  yard  muck  or 
compost  to  manure  the  whole  of  the  turnip  land 
upon  any  fiirm,  in  a  medium  state  of  fertility,  cul- 
tivated upon  the  four-course  husbandry;  and  if 
my  premises  are  correct,  the  occupier  may  then 
reserve  the  whole  of  his  stipulated  quantity  of  oiU 
cake  for  his  wheat  crop,  that  description  of  manure 
being  certainly  more  adapted  to  the  wheat  than  to 
the  turnip  crop. 

As  the  ^reat  object  I  aim  at  in  the  following 
bints  is  to  improve  the  quality  as  well  as  to  in- 
ciease  the  quantity  of  farm-yard  manures,  I 
strongly  recomtnen<f,  indeed  I  consider  if  indispen* 
sably  necessary,  that  all  descriptions  of  farm-yard 
dung  should,  in  the  ftrst  instance,  be  as  intimately 
mixed  together  as  possible,  and  that  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  husbanding  of  the 
horse  dung,  which  shoald  without  fail  be  rerooveil 
daily  into  the  store  cattle  yards  in  the  manner  I 
have  previously  recommended.  An  abandaiit 
stock  of  pigs  should  always  be  kept  in  the  yards- 
no  dry  straw  should  be  left  to  blow  about  the  stack 
vnrds ;  all  should  be  brought  into  the  cattle  yards. 
NeitlcR,  thistles,  and  other  coarse  weeds  (not  in 
ficeed)  should  be  brouglit  into  the  vards,  and  not 
allowed  to  die  and  waste  in  the  fields  and  ditches 
when  they  are  cut  down.  The  horses  kept  on  the 
farm  should  be  fed  with  green  food  in  the  yanls  in 
the  summer  months,  and  they  should  also  tie  al- 
lowetl  to  run  loose  in  the  yards  in  wii:ti*r,  linving 
stables  or  sheds  to  go  into  at  pl^HSiire.  The  yards, 
siables,  and  sheds  should  at  all  times  be  kept  well 
littered  with  siniw.  The  soup  lees  from  the  farm- 
ho*!se  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  thrown 
upon  tlie  dung  in  the  yants^saw-diist,  leaves  of 
trees,  re;td  senipings,  srouringsof  ditches,  in  short, 
all  animal  and  v<*getKble  substances  should  lie 
carefiiUy  coUetrled  and  thrown  into  the  ftirm-yard. 
When  it  is  found  neeessnry  to  empty  the  dung 
yanls  early  in  the  season^  whether  with'  a  view  to 
make  room  in  the  yards,  to  expedite  spring  work, 
or  employ  the  teams  in  unfavorable  weather,  when 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  employed  to  advairtage 
upon  the  (krm,  I  recommend  that  preparations 
should  be  made  in  the  usual  mniiner  for  the  recep« 
tion  of  the  dun^  heaps  in  the  intended  turnip  fields, 
viz.  by  coliectinsr  large  heaps  of  clay,  mart,  or 
such  other  roaieriid.  The  bottoms  for  the  heaps 
should  not  be  laid  above  six  or  ei^ht  inches  thick 
of  the  material,  and  a  large  quantity  of  it  to  lie 
placed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  bottoms  marked 
out— the  dunj!  should  then  be  drawn  out  of  the 
yards,  and  placed  upon  the  bottoms,  but  not  in  the 
usual  way  of  throwing  it  up  Inoeely  to  eatuefer" 
meniaium,  on  the  contrary,  by  drawing  the  carts 
with  their  loads  upon  the  heape^  for  the  purpose  of 
compressing  the  dung,  and  thereby /irenen^tng 
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fermentation.  One  or  two  men  (aceording  to  the 
number  of  teamfl  employed,  and  distance  from  the 
yards)  should  remain  constantly  at  the  heaps  while 
the  teams  are  at  work,  on  purpose  to  spread  and 
level  the  dung  regularly,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent 
easy  for  the  succeeding  teams  as  they  come  with 
their  load?. 

If  ihe  dung  has  not  been  previously  mixed  in 
the  yards,  it  should  be  so  in  drawing  to  the  heaps, 
by  means  of  taking  up  a  few  loads  from  one  yard, 
and  then  a  few  i'rom  another,  alternately,  and  even 
from  the  same  yard  the  loads  of  dung  should  be 
taken  from  different  parts  alternately,  by  reason 
that  the  dung  is  not  of  equal  quality,  nor  made 
with  the  same  regularity,  in  all  parts  of  the  yard. 

The  coal  ashes,  road  scrapings,  and  all  other 
collections  of  manure  about  the  farm  house,  should 
also  be  carried  to  the  dung  heaps  in  the  fields;  and 
when  the  heaps  are  raised  as  high  as  convenient 
ibr  the  horses  to  draw  up,  several  loads  should 
be  shot  up  at  the  ends  of  the  heaps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  up  to  the  square  t>f  the  cen- 
tre: the  whole  heaps  should  then  be  completely 
covered  with  the  marl  and  clay,  or  soil  previously 
coNected  in  rows  by  the  sides  of  the  heaps;  and 
if  there  should  not  have  been  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  material  collected  in  the  first  instance,  more 
should  be  got  ready  without  loss  of  time,  so  as  to 
effect ually  enclose  tlie  the  dung  heaps  in  crusts, 
and  they  are  thenceforth  denominated  pies.  The 
dung  will  be  preserved  in  the  pies  in  a  very  per- 
fect state,  with  little  or  no  deterioration  or  diminu- 
tion without  fermentation,  and  without  loss  by  ex- 
halation or  evaporation.  The  pies  should  remain 
in  this  state  until  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
^  the  time  the  manure  will  be  wanted  for  the 
turnip  ground,  when  they  should  be  turned  care- 
fully over,  and  the  crust,  top,  bottom,  and  sides  in- 
timately mixed  up  with  the  dung:  when  the  turn- 
ing is  completed,  immediately  plough  several  fur- 
rows of  the  natural  soil  all  round  the  heaps,  and 
with  the  loose  earth  ploughed  up,  again  coat  the 
heaps  all  over;  the  pies  will  then  take  a  gentle  fer- 
mentation; the  earth  intermixed  with  and  cover- 
ing the  dung  will  absorb  the  juices  and  gasses  of 
the  dung,  and  the  compost  come  out  in  a  fine  stale 
(»f  preparation  for  using  on  the  turnip  land. 

When  turnips  are  sown  in  the  Northumberland 
ridge  system,  the  drills  should  be  split  open,  the 
dung  taken  from  the  pies,  and  spread  in  the  rows, 
then  covered  up,  and  the  seed  sown  immediately 
io  the  fresh  earth— the  whole  operation  should,  if 
possible,  be  completed  in  the  same  dav,  when 
every  ridge  or  drill  forms  a  little  hot-bed,  to  en- 
courage the  vegetation  of  the  plants  and  force 
them  speedily  out  of  the  reach  of  the  turnip  flies. 

When  dung  is  taken  out  of  the  yards  late  in  the 
fping,  or  only  a  short  time  before  it  is  wanted  for 
the  turnip  eround,  the  preparation  should  in  some 
degree  differ  from  the  foregoing,  because  of  the 
pies  or  compost  heaps  having  less  time  for  incorpo- 
rating. I  recommend  the  following  process  for 
orcparingdung  lateio  tfie  spring.  First  let  the 
bottoms  and  side  heaps  of  earth  be  provided,  in 
ihe  same  manner  as  for  the  winter  heaps,  but  the 
dung  should  not  be  carted  upon  the  heaps  to  com- 
press them,  and  prevent  fermentation  as  in  winter* 
on  the  contrary,  the  dung  should  be  thrown  up 
lightly  with  the  fork,  upon  the  bottoms,  and  the 
tide  heaps  of  earth  mixed  intimately  along  with 
tte  auDft  which  answers  the  double  parpoge  of 


reducing  the  straw  part  of  the  dung  to  a  proper 
state  for  applying  to  the  land,  and  prevents  an  ex- 
cess of  fermentation  in  the  centre  of  the   beapau 
When  the  heaps  are  raised  sufiiciently  high,  and 
extended  to  cover  the  squares  of  the  bottoras  pre- 
pared, the  natural  soil  of  the  field  should  be  plough- 
ed up  all  round  the  heaps,  and  thrown  upon  thecD, 
in  the  manner  heretofore  directed;  the  pice  wtil 
then  take  a  gentle  fermentation,  and  soon  be  ready 
for  use.    The  time  required  for  preparing  the  ma- 
nure in  this  manner  must  depend  upon  the  etpength 
of  the  dung,  and  the  quantity  of  the  clay  or  marl 
thrown  up  along  with  it.  Experience  wiU  soon  point 
out  the  proper  quantity  of  marl  to  be  applied,  and 
the  necessary  time  for  the  pies  to  remain   befbie 
they  are  used.  Turf  turned  up  for  a  year  preceding, 
on  wastes  by  the  sides  of*  roads,  makes  exceilent 
pie  meat.    Good  compost  heaps  applied  to  land 
have  the  effect  of  ronovating  soils  worn  out  by 
arable  culture  and  stimulating  manures. 

Objections  (on  the  score  of  expense)  will  be 
raised  against  the  system  I  have  recommended, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  pact  of 
the  additional  expense  is  in  manusd  labor,  sorely 
that  objection  should  have  no  weight  in  the  scale, 
when  weighed  in  balance  against  the  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  the  highly  creditable 
method  of  employing  the  superabundance  of  la- 
borers, or  excess  of  population  with  which  the 
landed  interest  is  at  present  burthened;  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  customary  method  of  supporting  the 
extra  laborers  and  their  families  as  paupers,  or 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  employing  such 
laborers  in  what  is  called  repairing  the  roaJis,  that 
is  (according  to  the  common  practice)  throwing 
the  dirt  from  the  sides  into  the  centre,  and  ibeie- 
by  creating  a  job  for  some  other  pefsons  to  throw 
the  dirt  out  again. 

This  remark  leads  me  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  road  making,  a  subject 
that  although  il  forms  an  inteflral  and  principal 
part  of  rural  economy,  is  but  seldom  much  attend- 
ed to  by  those  whose  interests  are  most  iniimately 
concerned  in  having  good  roads. 

In  a  country  like  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally light  and  dry,  and  good  materials  frequently 
plentiful,  much  less  expense,  attention,  or  ingena- 
ity  is  required  to  keep  roads  in  good  order,  than  io 
districts  less  favorably  circumstanced,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  roads  in  Norfolk  are  kept  in  good 
order,  but  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  (I  speak 
feelingly)  some  very  striking  eic^tiona  totkegs- 
neralrule. 

The  following  are  prevailing  errors  in  the  first 
formation  of  roads,  viz.,  omitting  to  underdraia 
springy  lands,  or  retentive  subsoils,  not  carrying 
off  (by  side  drains)  the  surface  water  arising  for 
the  adjoining  lands  through  which  the  roads  pass, 
and  in  neglecting  the  inclined  ptovis,  or  fail  from 
the  water  length-ioayey  of  tiie  road. 

Some  eminent  scientific  men  have  differed  in 
opinion  respecting  the  form  of  roads,  viz.,  whe- 
ther a  concaoe  or  convex  form  is  most  proper,  and 
both  opinions  may  be  supported  by  well-founded 
ai^u meats.  The  vestiges  of  the  Roman  roads 
lefl  in  this  country  indicate  that  that  wise  people 
formed  their  roads  upon  the  inclined  plaue  and 
ooTicave  principle.  In  modem  times  the  celebrated 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  in  Leiceetershire,  (whose 
memoiy  will  long  be  revered  by  agriculturists  and 
breeders  of  farm  stock,)  was  a  great  advocate  for 
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concave  roads, as  was  also  his  cotemporary  and  in- 
timate friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Measham,  in  the 
county  of  Derby :  under  the  pntronbge  and  by  the 
direction  of  those  two  eminent  men,  several  well- 
(brined  concave  roads  were  made  and  completed  in 
the  midland  counties.  Those  roads  have  now 
stood  the  test  of  many  years  experience,  and  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  made  has  been  sub- 
sequently followed  by  practical  men  in  those  coun- 
ties. In  some  instances  the  hollow  or  concave 
roads  have  failed,  where  they  were  made  with  bad 
materials,  upon  wet  bottoms,  not  thoroughly  un- 
derdrained  ;  but  in  general  they  are  found  to  an- 
swer much  better  than  high  convex  roads,  because, 
a  heavy-loaded  four-wheel  carriage,  passing  along 
the  centre  of  a  concave  road,  presses  nii  equal 
weisrht  upon  the  wheels ;  and  as  the  middle  of  the 
road  is  the  lowest,  the  pressure  inclines  to  the  cen- 
tre, consequently  does  not  shake  or  loosen  the 
Irime  of  the  road.  Not  so  in  a  convex  road,  when 
raised  in  a  high  arch  (which  is  frequently  the  case) 
for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  heavy-loaded  carriage 
in  a  direct  line  along  the  middle  of  such  a  road, 
the  carriage  naturally  veers  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
load  hangs  upon  one  wheel,  which  not  unirequently 
breaks  down  from  such  unequal  pressure.  The 
road  is  also  cut  into  deep  ruts ;  those  fill  with 
water  from  the  first  shower  which  stagnates  in 
the  ruts,  and  saturates  the  road  to  the  foundation. 
The  succeeding  carriage  wheels  jam  into  the  ruts, 
cut  them  still  deeper,  shake  the  road  to  its  centre, 
if  not  cut  it  quite  through. 

Convex  roads  ousht  to  be  very  well  made  with 
good  materials,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  keeping  the  ruts  well  filled  up,  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  fall  over  the  sides  of  the  road, 
lor  it  seldom  happens  that  the  projector  of  a  con- 
vex road  considers  it  necessary  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  fall  for  the  water  length  ways  of  the 
roads :  bis  ideas  are  ri vetted  to  the  principle  that 
water  will  not  stand  upon  a  round  road,  and  so  far 
correct,  were  it  not  for  the  rats,  which  for  the  pre- 
ceding reasons  must  take  place. 

A  concave  road  is  less  liable  to  have  ruts,  and 
requires  less  attention  in  keeping  in  repair  than  a 
high  convex  one :  the  water  naturally  runs  alons^ 
the  inclined  plane  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
levels,  and  then  forces  its  way  into  the  side 
drains. 

There  are  also  many  well  founded  ohjec'lons 
against  roads  being  made  two  much  concave,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  at  present,  as 
the  principal  objects  of  these  remarks  it  to  point 
out  and  endeavour  to  correct  the  prevalent  error  of 
raising  carriage  roads  so  hi^h  in  the  centre,  which 
is  carried  to  such  an  excess  jn  some  instances  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  passengers  who  venture 
to  travel  upon  them. 

The  form  I  recommend  is  a  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  :  the  road  may  be  a  little  eleva- 
ted in  the  centre,  but  I  consider  the  principal  ob- 
ject which  should  be  attended  to  in  the  formation 
of  roads  is  the  inclined  plans,  or  fall  for  the  water 
longitudinally  of  the  road,  and  this  is  so  absolutely 
necessary,  that  where  the  road  has  to  pass  over  a 
level  or  dead  flat  (which  seldom  happens)  the  bed 
of  the  road  should  be  formed  with  an  artificial  rise 
and  fall.  When  the  road  passes  down  a  long  des- 
cent of  ground,  it  shoukl  be  so  formed  as  to  lead 
the  water  into  the  side  drains  at  short  distance. 


thereby  preventing  the  waterfrom  guttering,  which 
ii  would  do  if  allowed  to  run  any  distance  upon  the 
road.  When  the  bed  of  the  road  is  first  formed, 
it  should  be  well  rolled  or  carted  upon,  and  all 
irregularities  filled  up ;  the  hard  material  should 
then  be  laid  on  in  a  sufficient  body  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  it  is  a  bad  method  to  begin  with  a  tem- 
porary covering,  which  would  soon  cut  through, 
sink  into  the  bottom,  and  be  lost.  The  large  stones 
should  be  carefully  broken  into  small  pieces,  other- 
wise they  will  not  cement  together.  A  principal 
error  in  the  Norfolk  method  oi  repairing  roads  is  in 
laying  on  field  stones  without  breaking.  A  mo^ 
ment's  reflection  will  shew  that  large  round  bo- 
dies cannotf  and  that  small  acute  angles  will  unite 
to  form  a  firm  base.  When  large  round  field 
stones  are  broken  small  they  form  acute  angles; 
those  joint  in  with  each  other,  and  take  an  equal 
bearing  of  the  pressure  which  comes  upon  them  : 
not  so  with  unbroken  round  stones;  they  always 
remain  loose,  and  carriage  wheels  pass  through, 
not  over  them,  as  they  ought  to  do,  which  causes 
very  great  additional  draught,  and  when  such 
stones  are  put  upon  high  eoBling  roads  it  rendere 
travelling  very  unsafe  for  a  time,  until  the  stones 
are  pushed  over  the  sides  of  the  roads  by  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  thereby  leaving  the  centres  of 
the  roads  in  much  the  same  state  as  belbre  they 
were  attempted  to  be  repaired,  with  all  the  time, 
labor,  and  expense  lost. 

Another  custom,  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
censured,  is  the  imprudent  and  improvident  tsym- 
tern  of  laying  bad  materials  upon  roads,  when 
good  materials  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  perfect  dirt  or  sand  laid 
upon  roadsi  which  adds  fuel  to  fire,  and  makes 
the  roads  worse  than  before.  The  error  of  this 
system  may  be  readily  explained  by  calculation. 

Suppose  the  distance  from  the  gravel  pit  to  the 
part  of  the  road  intended  to  be  repaired  is  one 
mile;  a  team,  carr3ang  six  loads  per  day,  travels 
twelve  miles,  exclusive  of  the  distance  going  to 
and  from  work.  I  calculate  the  expense  of  a  team 
of  three  horses,  with  a  man  to  drive,  including 
wear  and  tear,  at  14s.  per  day,  and  the  expense  of 
digging  and  filling  the  gravel  at  Ad,  per  load, 
making  the  whole  expense  16s.  per  day  for  doing 
no  good  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  injury,  viz.  by  cutting  up  one  part 
of  the  road  by  the  carriages  passing  along  it  in 
attempting  to  mend  another  part;  or,  in  fewer 
wortls,  make  two  holes  in  trying  to  stop  one. 

Now,  suppose  that  an  additional  4d,  per  load 
was  allowed  for  the  gravel;  it  would  then  be  rid- 
dled, and  I  maintain  that  t^rse  loads  of  rt<iifM  gra- 
vel will  be  more  efficacious  tt\  repairing  roads  than 
six  loads  of  unriddled,  consequently  half  the  car- 
riage saved. 

The  comparative  statement  will  then  stand  as 
follows: — 


To  six  loads  of  unriddled  gravel, 

and  a  team  for  a  day  carrying  the 

same 
To  three  loads  of  riddled  gravel,  and 

a  team  for  half  a  day^  carrying  the 

same 


£     8.    d, 
0     16    0 


0      9    0 


Saved  per  day,  by  using  riddled  gra- 
vel £0 


7    0 
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Besides  less  injury  done  to  the  roads  In  carting, 
and  what  is  still  of  much  greater  importnncei  the 
farmer  having  his  team  only  half  the  time  em- 
ployed upon  the  ronds,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
time  to  be  beneficially  employed  upon  his  farm. 

MendinfT  the  roads  ia  sometimes  used  as  a  plea 
in  extenuation  of  ihe  injurious  practice  of  picking 
the  stones  ofi  tiie  land:  but  I  consider  the  plea 
inadmissible,  because  where  there  are  many  gra- 
vel stones  on  the  surface,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  a  gravel  pit  may  be  opened  to  an  advantage 
at  no  great  distance:  but  a  still  greater  objection 
rests  ill  the  injury  the  land  sustains  from  such 
treatment,  particularly  light  soils,  the  staple  of 
which  is  weakened,  and  the  mtrinsic  value  re- 
duced in  a  very  material  decree,  by  having  the 
stones  picked  otf;  indeed  I  affirm,  that  no  stones 
should  ever  be  picked  off  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
(and  but  seldom  from  any  other  description  of 
•oils,)  unless  when  the  stoiif^s  are  so  large  as  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  implements  necessary 
to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  toil.  Glo- 
vers and  grasses  intended  to  be  mown  should  al- 
ways be  rolled  down  at  a  proper  season,  ailer  the 
larger  stones  are  picxed  oA*. 

It  is  a  disgusting  praciice,  and  cannot  be  too 
severely  censured,  to  pick  the  field  stones  into 
heaps  in  the  fields,  and  there  allow  them  to  lay,  as 
Is  frequently  trie  case  the  year  round.  This  prac- 
tice is  unpardonable  in  the  highly -cultivated  and 
justly -celebrated  county  of  Norfolk,  a  county  to 
which  most  oihen  in  the  kingilom  look  up  to  for 
example.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Norfolk  fiirmer,  I  miiy  justly  ap- 
ply to  them  the  adage  of  '*use  ts  second  nature,'' 
(let  it  be  remembereii  I  speak  in  general  terms, 
for  there  are  very  many  exceptions)  in  respect 
to  the  stone  heaps;  for  the  farmer  rides  over  fiis 
fields  amongst  those  heaps  of  stones  with  seem- 
ing  unconcern,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  injury  he 
has  sustained  by  having  had  the  stones  picked  oil 
his  land  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by 
their  being  lefi  in  heaps  in  the  fields  to  destroy  the 
herbage  they  lay  upon. 

In  this  Slate  the  stones  lay  from  month  to  month; 
nay,  from  year  to  year;  and  there  are  instances 
(though  not  frequent)  where  the  stones  are  not 
removed  at  all,  but  are  spread  about  again,  and 
ploughed  down  when  the  land  is  to  be  broken  up 
in  preparation  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  com. 

With  this  severe  (lam  sorry  to  say)  well  found- 
ed reproach,  I  conclude  my  present  remarks.  In 
my  hints  upon  the  different  subjects  I  have  here 
alluded  to,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  a  few 
errors,  with  a  view  to  correct  and  Improve  them. 
Althouffh  my  remarks  appear  to  be,  and  are  in 
fact,  a  little  severe,  yet  I  trust  the  liberal-minded 
Norfolk  farmers  will  receive  them  as  (they  really 
ere)  well  inUntioned.  Those  gentlemen  may 
rest  assured,  that  although  1  have  considered  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out  a  few  pro- 
minent errors,  there  is  no»person  more  sensible  ol' 
their  general  merits  than  I  am,  and  no  one  more 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  their  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  and  general  good  practice  as 
agriculturists,  and  as  this  I  may  sa(i9ly  say,  with- 
out any  fear  of  being  reproached  as  a  flatterer  liy 
any  person  who  has  read  the  foregoing  remarks. 

To  7%omas  WUliam  CbXrs,  E$q. 

I  beg  inoet  humbly  to  atate-^YoOi  air,  will|  I 


fear,  consider  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  f  have 
done  bat  imperfect  justice  to  the  task  I  had  under- 
token. 

It  is,  I  acknowledge^  a  bold  measure  in  me 
thus  venturing  to  censure  any  part  of  the  celebra* 
ted  Norlblk  husbandry';  the  principal  iaipruve- 
menis  of  which  (as  has-been  very  justly  re- 
marked tiy  a  high  authority)  were  wuUriakeiif 
vuUartd,  andpnftclid,  through  the  insiru mentali- 
ty of  your  patronage,  precept,  and  example. 

But  although  it  is  generally  allowed  iliaC  (he 
system  of  husbandry  followed  in  NorfcAk.  is  very 
nsariy  perfect,  (more  particularly  where  it  hi»fc  fell 
tl>e  immediate  eflect  of  your  fostering  hand,)  1 
trust,  sir,  your  liberal  mii>d  will  excuse  me  nrhen 
f  venture  to  say,  there  are  still  a  few  errors  or  fm* 
perfections,  which  strikes  strangers  more  Ibreibly 
than  they  do  the  eye  of  the  actual  eultivatom 
Some  of  those  errors  have  been  hinted  to  me,  and 
I  have  here  endeavored  to  point  a  few  of  ihem 
out,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  their  Improve* 
meat. 

It  will  remain  for  you,  air,  to  judge  of  the 
merits  (if  there  are  any)  or  demerits  of  my  per- 
formance, which  I  now  venture  lo  lay  befbce  you. 
I  am,  honored  sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  obd't.  aervant, 

FaAVCIS  BXtAULXB. 


MOWIITG. 


tbs 

They  who  have  not  been  in  their  youth  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  work,  are  seldom  found  to  bs 
able  to  do  it  with  ease  or  expedition.  But  when 
the  art  is  once  learnt,  it  will  not  tie  loaf. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  parts  of  the 
hiisbnndmairs  calling,  and  the  mofe  faiiguinff,  as 
it  must  be  performed  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  every  precaution  ought  to  he  used  which 
tends  to  lighten  the  labor.  To  this  it  will  cotidure 
not  a  little,  for  the  mower  to  rise  veryeairiy,  and 
t)e  at  his  work  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  ila 
may  easily  perform  half  the  usual  day's  work  be- 
fore nine  in  the  morning.  His  work  will  not  only 
be  made  easier  by  the  coolness  of  the  rooming 
air,  but  also  by  the  dew  on  the  grass,  which  is  rut 
the  more  easily  for  being  wet.  By  this  means  he 
may  lie  still  and  rest  himself  during  all  the  hoiteit 
of  the  day,  while  others  who  began  late  are  sweat- 
ing themselves  extensively  and  hurting  their 
health,  probably,  by  taking  down  lanre  draughts 
of  cold  drink  to  slaae  their  raging  thirst.  The 
other  half  of  his  work  may  be  pcribrmed  alter 
three  or  four  o'clock,  and  at  night  he  will  find 
himself  more  free  from  fatigue. 

If  the  mower  would  husband  his  strength  to 
advnntase,  he  should  take  care  to  have  his  sryihe 
and  all  the  apparatus  for  mowing  in  the  best  order. 
His  scythe  otight  to  be  adapted  to  the  surface  on 
which  he  mows.  If  the  suHiice  be  level  and  free 
from  obstacles,  the  scythe  may  be  long  ami  almost 
straight,  and  he  will  f)erforra  his  work  with  less 
labor  and  greater  expedition.  But  if  the  eui&oe 
be  uneven,  cradley,  or  chequered  with  atones,  or 
stumps  of  trees,  his  scythe  must  be  short  aad 
crooked.  Otherwise  he  will  be  obliged  to  kave 
much  of  the  grass  uncut,  or  use  more  labor  in  cul* 
ting  It.  A  long  and  straight  scythe  will  only  cut 
off  the  tops  of  the  grass  in  hollows. 
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A  mo  ever  shoulil  not  have  a  snead  that  is  too 
•lender,  for  this  tvill  keep  the  scythe  in  a  continual 
tremor,  and  do  much  to  hinder  its  cutting.  He 
must  see  that  it  keeps  perlecily  fast  on  the  snead; 
for  the  least  degree  of  looseness  will  ohiige  him  to 
ij«e  more  violence  at  every  stroke.  iVJany  worry 
themselves  needlessly  by  not  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Mowing  with  a  company  ought  to  be  avoided 
hy  those  who  are  not  verystronsr,  or  who  are 
Ktile  useil  to  the  business,  or  who  have  not  their 
tools  in  the  best  order.  Young  lads  who  are  am- 
bitious to  be  thought  good  mowers,  often  find 
tlieniselves  much  hurt  by  mowing  in  company. 

Mowers  should  not  Ibllow  too  closely  aHer  each 
•ther,  for  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  fatal 
wounds.  And  when  the  dangerous  tool  is  car- 
ried from  place  to  place,  it  should  be  bound  up 
with  a  rope  of  grass,  or  otherwise  carefully  secured. 


STBABt  PLOtJGlt. 

Among  the  new  inventions  in  France  is  one 
which  is  much  talked  of  among  speculators  and 
manufacturers.  It  is  a  steam  plough  of  very  pe- 
culiar construction,  with  which  it  is  said  four  miles 
of  ground  can  be  excavated  wtih  an  engine  of 
only  eight- horse  power,  to  the  depth  of  a  loot  and 
the  breadth  of  two  feet,  in  a  single  hour.  The 
prcjccior  of  ilie  canal  Irom  Orleans  to  Nantes, 
whirh,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  re- 
quire at  least  five  years  for  its  construction,  pre- 
tends that  In  one  year  the  whole  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  use  of  this  machine,  and  that  the 
savini;  in  mere  interest  of  capital  would  amount 
to  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  one  of  the  best  engineers  in  Europe, 
tells  me  that  he  has  seen  the  instrument,  and  that 
with  some  ameliorations  he  believes  it  would  ac- 
complish all  that  has  been  stated.  The  earth  as 
it  is  turned  up  is  thrown  i|ito  a  sort  of  sail,  which 
throws  it  to  a  distance  of  sixty  ket'^LetUr  Chrr, 
Oardiner'B  Oaxettt, 


To  ths  Editor  of  tha  Fannen'  S«fitt«r. 

IViUUmuburgf  Ut  July,  1839. 
Dmr  SUr, — ^The  two  papers  accompanying  this, 
were  compiled  for  my  own  gratification.    If  you 
think  them  of  sufficient  interest  for  publication 
tbey  are  at  your  service. 

1  ofier  you  my  friendly  salutations, 

Richard  Raitdolph. 

ABMiniSCBNCBS  Or  JAMBS  TOWH. 

Capt.  Smith  informs  as  that  the  first  colony  land- 
ed at  Jamestown  for  <As  firtt  time,  on  the  ISih 
of  May,  1606.  It  is  represented  as  a  peninsula  at 
that  time.  Misfortune  met  them  at  the  threshold; 
foroD  the  return  of  the  first  expedition  up  the  river, 
they  found  seventeen  men  wounded,  and  a  boy 
killed  by  the  $aivage»,  Encounterinff  sedition, 
pestilence  and  famine,  they  persevered  antil  they 
established  a  town ;  and  commanded  respect  from 
the  Indians.  In  January,  1640,  it  was  ordained, 
that  "James  Cittie  be  the  chief  town,"  and  the  go- 
vernor is  to  reside  there.    In  1642  decsnl  Aouies 


were  built  in  the  town.  In  1666  Sir  William 
Berkley,  governor  of  Virginia,  conveyed  to  Richard 
Bennet,  esq.,  "the  wesiernmost  of  three  bricli 
hotiscs,"  which  he  built  there.  A  weekly  market 
was  established,  to  be  held  every  Wednesday  and 
Srtturday.  In  1662  an  act  of  the  assembly  pro- 
vides, first,  that  a  town  be  built  at  James  City; 
that  the  town  to  be  built  shall  consist  of  thirty-two 
houses  of  brick,  forty-two  leet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  within  the  walls,eighteen  feet  high  above 
ground ;  the  walls  to  be  two  bricks  thick  to  the 
water  table,  and  a  brick  and  a  half  from  thence 
to  the  roof.  The  roof  to  be  fifteen  foot  piich  (a 
Dutch  roof)  and  covered  with  slate,  or  tile.  2ndlyi 
The  houses  shall  be  built  regularly,  one  by  the 
other  ill  a  square,  or  such  other  form  as  the  honor- 
able Sir  William  Berkley  shall  appoint.  Srdly, 
That  each  county  shall  build  one  house.  In  the 
same  year  an  act  past  for  building  a  church  ;  and 
we  may  presume  that  the  venerable  brick  relic  of 
a  church,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  there,  was  built 
in  obedience  to  that  act. 

The  records  show  that  the  island  extended  much 
farther  westward  than  it  does  now ;  and  we  have 
good  cause  to  believe  that  the  land  on  which  many 
of  these  houses  stood,  is  now  under  water. 

I  have  before  me  a  manuscript  account  oi'Bacon's 
reliellion,  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
members  from  Stafford,  in  the  assembly  heid  at 
James  Town  in  June,  1676.  This  account  may 
be  substantially  true;  but  it  certainly  contains 
many  errors.  It  states  that  Bacon  was  unani- 
mously chosen  n  member,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  his  way  to  that  a6seml)ly :  that  he  saw  him  in 
his  seat  as  a  councillor,  when  the  assembly  was 
in  session,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  There  is 
no  instance  of  a  man's  being  both  burgess  and 
councillor  at  the  same  time.  It  also  slates  that 
Sir  William  Berkley  issued  a  proclamation  against 
Bacon  and  others,  prior  to  the  6lh  of  June,  1676, 
when  Bacon  went  down  to  take  his  seai  in  the 
assembly.  That  assembly  passed  ''an  act  disa- 
bling Edward  Hill  and  John  Stith  to  bear  oflke.'* 
This  act  charges  them  with  being  the  greatest  f<h 
mentere  of  the  late  disturbances ;  the  writer  of  the 
above  article  states  that  Edward  Hill  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  assembly.  It  is  not  probable  that  Ba- 
con would  have  been  so  unguarded  as  to  go  to  the 
legislature  when  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw. 

The  first  overt  act  "against  hie  eacred  mt^eatie^* 
was  in  June,  1676,  when  he  caused  James  Town 
to  be  burnt.  The  act  passed  in  February,  1677, 
states,  that  Lawrence  and  Drummond  were  among 
the  most  notorious  aiders  of  Bacon.  Now  Law- 
rence and  Drummond  are  charged  with  burning 
James  Towrt,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  concerned  with  Bacon,  prior  to  June,  167o. 
The  struiigest  presumption  is,  that  the  proclama- 
tion against  fiacon  was  issued  after  his  attack  on 
James  Town.  It  is  averred  that  he  died  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year. 


BAOOH'S   BBBELtilOH. 

An  article  under  this  head,  published  in  the 
Petersbarg  Intelligencer,  states,  that  Nathaniel 
Bacon  (called  the  rebel,)  was  a  member  of  the 
council.  1  doubt  it.  Where  is  the  evidence  1 
The  first  official  notice  of  his  name,  appears  in  an 
act  of  assembly  pasaed  on  the  6th  Jiinei  16W| 
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where  he  is  recognised  as  general,  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army,  raised  by  an  act  of  assembly, 
passed  two  months  before. 

It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  commissioned. 
He  Jived  in  ihe  county  of  Henrico.  You  will  find 
in  the  office  of  the  county  court  of  Henrico,  a  deed 
from  Randolph  to  Randolph,  dated  Isi  November, 
1706,  for  a  tract  of  land  called  Curlei*,  lately  be- 
longing to  Nathaniel  Bacon,  esq.  decM.,  and  since 
Jbund  to  escheat  to  his  majeoiy.  His  confef>f:ion 
commences,  **l,  Nath.  Bacon,  of  Henrico."  (See 
Hennintr's  Stat,  at  Large,  2nd  vol.,  p.  543.) 

Col.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of  York  county,  was  a 
member  of  the  council  in  1668.  (See  let  Hennin^;, 
p.  499.)  and  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  1659, 
(see  let  Henning,  p.  506,)  and  president  of  the 
council  in  1690.  (See  James  City  records.)  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1692,  in  the  73rd  year 
of  his  age.  (See  tomb  stone  on  King^s  Creek.) 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Kingsmill,  of  James  City  county;  they 
left  no  children,  and  by  his  will  (in  general  court) 
be  gave  his  estates  to  his  niece  jf by  gall  Bar  well ; 
his  riding  horse,  Watt,  to  Lady  Berkley,  at  that 
time  the  wife  of  Philip  Ludwell.  Lady  Berkley 
was,  when  Sir  William  married  her,  the  widow  of 
Samuel  Stevens,  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  who 
settled  on  her  a  large  estate ;  and  as  Sir  William 
leA  her  all  his  estates,  she  was  very  wealthy  when 
she  married  Col.  Ludwell,  whose  family  inherited 
the  mansion  at  Green  Spring,  with  other  valuable 
and  extensive  possessions.  The  tombstones  at 
James  Town  are  permitted  to  so  to  ruin,  and  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Paradice,  (the  last  of  the  Lud- 
wells,  who  leA  a  large  estate  for  her  heirs,)  has 
nothing  to  designate  it. 

R'iSiamainirgy  June,  1839. 


be  hastened  in  their  progress  lo  decay    by  th» 
water;  but  those  that  had  life  enough  left  to  Fave 
I  hem  under  any  circumstances  would  certainly  be 
benefited  by  it.     Gardeners  who  propagate  roses, 
&c.  by  cuttings,  underetand  the  value  of  puning 
(he  cuttings  in  water  a  few  hours  before  planting 
them.     Others  attribute  the  failure  to  early  plani- 
ing,  oihers  to  late  planting  ;  some  lo  deep  plant- 
ing and  some  to  shallow  planting.     But  the  great 
body  of  cultivators  attribute  it  to  the  peculiarly 
until vourabte  season,  and   bad  condition   of  the 
cuttings.    The  two    latter    reasons  we    are    in- 
clined to  think  arc  the  true  ones.     We    have 
seen  cuttings  planted  that  were  perfectly  dry- 
as  dry  as  our  walking  stick,  and  we  should  as 
soon  have  expected  a  crop  of  walking  canes  fo 
have  grown  from  our  old  sweet  gum  laid  in  a  fur- 
row, as  we  should  a  cropof  morus  multicaulis  frofo 
some  cuttings  we  have  seen  planted  this  spring. 

We  at  present  consider  the  proepecl  of  the  pri- 
ces of  trees  in  the  tall  lo  be  decidedly  good — even 
better  than  at  ttiis  time  last  year.         G.  B.  S. 


THE  PROSPBCT8  OF  THB  HULTICAULIS  CROP. 
From  the  JoanMl  of  th«  AmeiieanSilk  Society. 

We  do  not  intend,  and  hope  we  shall  not  be 
siuipected  of  a  design  to  stimulate  speculation  in 
morus  multicaulis.  Our  object  is  to  give  such 
information  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from  different 
quarters  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  growing 
crop  of  trees.  So  far,  our  information  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  will  not  be  more  than 
one-fiAh  as  many  trees  grown  as  there  have  been 
buds  planted.    We  have  information  of  entire 

Elantations  having  utteriy  failed ;  of  others  that 
ave  not  produced  more  than  one  tree  for  every 
ten  buds  planted ;  of  others  again  that  bid  fair  to 
yield  two-thirds,  and  some  few  others  that  will 
produce  one-half.  Not  more  than  two  planta- 
tions have  been  heard  from  by  us  that  have  yioMs^i 
seventy- five  trees  for  every  hundred  buds  plained. 
On  carefully  comparing  these  nrcounts  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  whole  country 
there  will  be  rused  not  more  than  one-fifih  as 
many  trees  as  there  have  been  buds  planted.  Wc 
have  been  repeatedly  applied  lo  for  the  cause  of  this 
great  failure.  As  we  of  course  could  not  have  been 
present  every  where,  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
cause  of  failure  in  any  particular  case.  Some  per- 
sons have  supposed  their  failures  were  caused  by 
steeping  the  cuttings  in  water  before  planting. 
This  we  do  not  believe.  Cuttings  that  were  too 
far  gone  before  they  were  steeped  would  certainly 


LARGE  COCOONS. 

from  tbe  Journal  of  ttie  Americao  Silk  Society. 

We  were  shown  a  sample  of  cocoons  on  the 
11th  of  June,  produced  by  JVIr.  Richardson,  of  this 
city,  that  exceeded  any  we  ever  before  saw,  for 
size,  weight  and  texture.  There  were  nine  co- 
coons which  weighed  collectively.  339  grains  an 
average  of  37}  grains  each,  or  a  flection  less  than 
0716  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  ihe  pound.  The 
heaviest  cocoons  we  ever  before  saw,  were  175  to 
the  pound.  The  above  mentioned  cocoons  were 
the  produce  of  eggs  imported  this  spring  from 
France,  and  were  of  the  three  kinds  called  mam- 
moth pale,  white,  and  nankeen.  The  (exfiire  of 
the  cocoons  was  excellent,  and  we  whould  jud^e 
1,200  to  1,800  would  be  sufiksient  to  make  a  pound 
of  raw  silic,  whereas  it  requires  3,000  cocoons  of 
ordinary  quality,  to  make  a  pound  of  raw  silk.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  cocoons  had  jupt 
been  completed,  and  therefore  the  chr}-sa/is  was 
alive^  and  of  course  of  full  weight.        6.  B.  S. 


OK  TUB  HKLUCTION  OF  MALK  AKIMAI^  IN  THE 
DRBBDING  OF  CATTLE  AlVD  SHKBP. 

(By  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  spencer.) 

Frow  tlie  London  Fannen'  Magssine. 

More  from  wishing  to  set  an  example  to  oihers, 
than  from  any  hope  that  what  I  myself  can  sug- 
gest wilt  be  practically  useful,  f  submit  to  the  Kn- 
glish  Agricultural  Society  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience in  an  important  part  of  that  division  of  far- 
ming, to  which  my  own  attention  has  been  partic- 
ularly applied — I  mean  the  breeding  of  stock. 
The  part  to  which  the  following  observations  ap- 
ply is  the  selection  of  male  animals.  A  large 
proportion  of  farmers  breed  sheep,  and  several  breed 
cattle ;  to  all  who  breed  either,  this  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance. 

The  object  of  a  certain  number  is  to  breed  bull^ 
or  rams  tor  the  purpose  ol  selling  or  letting  them, 
but  that  of  the  mnjorl<yi«  to  breed  oxen  or  wethers 
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for  the  purpose  of  grazing.    The   h'rBt  of  these 
clansea   Is  very  well  aware  of  the  imporianee  of 
selectini?  good  male  aniutala,  a.nd  profe8s  to  spare 
ho  trouiiiti  and  to  be  very  indilffrent  as  lo  the  ex- 
{>cn60   «vhich  they  incur  in  obtainir>g  them ;   hut 
with  respect  to  those  whose  object  it  is  only  to 
breed  oxen  or  wethers,  I  am  afraid   the  case  ia 
jTenerHily  very  different,  and  they  take  very  little 
trouble  and  exfiend  as  little  money  as  poi^^ible  in 
procuriniT  the  male  animals  to  which  they  put 
I  heir  lent  ales ;  that  is,  they  consider  as  a  matter  ot 
indifference  that  on  which  the  profitable  orunpro- 
fitaiile  nature  of  their  occupation  inainty  d^pem's. 
It  is  iulmittet)  by  every  one  that  the  iKnlily  and 
constitutional  qaaliiies  of  the  offspring  b re  usually 
cimilar  to  ihose  of  the  parent^)  either  combininfr 
in  various  proportions  the  qualities  of  both  parents, 
or  taking  entirely  after  onc>     I  should  say,  as  res- 
pects cattle  and  sheep,  that,  in  niopt  cases,  the 
€)ualiiies  of  the  male  parent  predominate  in  the 
oiiijpring.    I   have  also  observed  that  the  worse 
bred  the  female  is,  the  more  will  this  be  the  case 
when  she  is  put  to  a  well  bred  male.    Thki  obser- 
vation was  first  made)  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Berry)  in  an  essay,  for  which  he  received  a  prize 
from  the  llii^hland  Society.    41e  accounted  for  it 
thus  {a  well  bred  animal  mear>s  one  whose  nnce^- 
t4»rs  for  several  generations  have  all  been  good, 
4hat  is,  have  all  possessed  the  peculiarities  in  con- 
stitution and  shape  which  it  is  the  object  of  ex- 
perienced i^raziers  to  obtain  in  their  siock.    The 
characteristic,  therefore,  of  the  family  of  such  an 
animal  will  be  such  peculiarities;  buttheancesto;B 
of  a  badly  bred  animal  will  probably  have  varied 
in  every  possible  way,  and  therefore  there  will 
be  no  distinguishing  characteristic  in  its  family ; 
it  is  consequently  most  probable  that  the  offspring 
produced  from  a  cross  between  two  animals  so  cir- 
cifcumstanced  will  be  more  like  the  one  in  whose 
liimily  there  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  than 


sufficient  to  observe  that  they  have  wide  bosomsy 
but  the  width  which  is  perceived  by  looking  at 
them  in  the  front  should  be  continued  along  the 
brisket,  which  ought  to  show  great  iiilness  in  the 
part  which  is  just^under  the  elbows;  it  is  also,  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  whai  is  called  thick 
throng  the  heart.     Another  ihdication  of  a  good 
constitution  is,  that  a  male  animal  should  have  a 
masculine  appearuhce ;  with  this  view  a  certain 
degree  of  coarseness  is  by  no  means  obiectionable, 
but  this  coarseness  should  not  be  su6n  as  would 
be  likely  to  show  itself  in  a  castnited  animal,  be«- 
cause  it  thus  might  happen  that  the  oxen  or  wethers 
produced  from  such  a  sire  would  be  coarse  also, 
which  in  them  would  be  a  fault.    Another  point 
to  be  attended  to,  not  merely  as  an  indication  of  a 
good  constitution,  but  as  a  merit  in  itself,  is  that 
an  animal  should  exhibit  great  muscular  power, 
orrather  that  his  muscles  should  be  large.    This 
is  an  usual  accompaniment  of  strength  of  consti- 
tution, but  it  also  shows  that  there  will  be  a  good 
proponionate  mixture  of  lean  and  fat  in  the  tueat 
produced  from  the  animal :  the  muscles  being  that 
part  which  in  meat  is  learn    A  thick  neck  is  in 
both  bulls  and  rams  a  proof  of  the  muscles  being 
large,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  fault  in 
the  shape  of  a  male  animal)  of  either  sort,  than 
his  having  a  thin  neck.     I  am  inclined  lo  say) 
that  in  the  new  Leicester  breed  of  sheep,  which 
is  the  Creed  to  which  I  am  accustomed)  a  ram's 
neck  cannot   be  too  thicks    Other  indications  of 
muscle  are  more  difficult  to  observe  in  sheep  than 
in  cattle.    In  a  bull  there  ought  to  be  a  full  rous*- 
cle  on  each  side  of  the  back  bone ;  he  ought  also 
to  have  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
full,  and  extending  down  nearly  to  the  hough*     It 
will  seldom  happen  that  a  bull  having  these  indi» 
ratious  will  be  found  deficient  in  muscle.     With 
respect  to  rams,  my  own  observation  does  not 
enable  roe  to  point  out  any  other  indications  of 
the  one  in  whose  family  no  such  characteristic  {  muscle  except  the  thickness  of  the  neck,  which  I 


exists.  The  common,  but  f  believe,  mistaken 
notion,  that  the  offspring  from  the  first  cross  is  bet" 
ler  than  that  from  any  sul»sequent  one,  probably 
arises  from  the  improvement  in  the  first  instance 
l>eing  so  much  more  apparent  then,  lor  the  reason 
given  above)  it  is  likely  to  be  in  any  generation 
al'ierwards.  Now  it  is  known  to  all  graziers  that 
the  attempt  to  fatten  an  animal)  who  possesses  no 
feeding  propensities,  produces  loss  instead  of  pro- 
fit. If  the  above  olwervaiions  are  correct,  the 
feeding  propensities  descend  from  the  sire  ;  it  is 
quite  jusi,  therefore)  to  say  that  a  breeder  of  cat- 
tle or  sheep)  who  considers  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence what  sort  of  mate  animal  he  uses,  does  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  indifleience  whether  he  gains 
profit  or  incurs  loss» 

The  first  object  which  any  breeder  of  cattle  or 
sheeo  must  keep  in  view,  whether  he  intends  to 
breed  bulls  or  rams,  or  whether  his  aim  is  merely 
to  breed  oxen  or  wethers,  is  that  the  stock  which 
he  breeds  shall  be  healthy.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a 
male  animal  are  the  indications  by  which  it  may 
be  possible  in  form  a  judgment  as  to  his  constitu* 
tion*  In  ail  animals  a  wide  chest  indicat  s 
strength  of  constitution,  and  there  eaii  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  point  of  shape  to  which  it  is  most 
material  fiir  any  breeder  to  look  in  the  selection 
either  of  a  bull  or  a  ram.  In  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  chet:t  of  these  aoiaiald  is  wide,  it  is  not 
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have  mentioned  above ;  if  other  farmers  are  able 
to  point  out  any,  I  would  only  say  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  to  which  they  ought  to  pay  greater  at* 
lention. 

As  i  am  writing  for  the  use  of  farmers,  it  Is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  a 
description  of  what  is  considered  a  well  shaped 
bull  or  ram ;  it  is  also  obviously  impossible  to 
to  express  in  words  what  is  meant  by  good  hand- 
ling.   It  is  sufficierU  to  say,  therefore,  that  no 
male  animal  is  fit  lo  be  used  at  all  as  a  sire  whose 
handling  is  not  good)  and  that  the  more  perfect 
his  shape  is  the  k>etter.    The  above  observations 
apply  to  breeding  generally ;  for  whatever  hnay 
be  the  sort  or  sise  of  the  animal  intended  to  he 
produced, 'there  is  no  doubt  but  that  ^ood  health, 
pro|)ensity  to  fatten,  and  good  shape,  in  all  caseS) 
ought  to  be  aimed  at.    But  there  are  nut  only  dif* 
lerent  breeds,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  expe- 
rienced and  very  good  farmers  difier  ver^  mucfi 
in  opinion   as  to    which   peculiarities  of    shape 
and  size  are  to  be  preferred,  even  among  uni* 
mals  of  the  same  breed,     it  iS)  therefore,  very 
desirable  before  any  man  oomctien  ees  to  breed 
either  cattle  or  sheep,  that  he  should  make  up 
his  mind  as' to  the  shape  and  qualities  he  wishes 
to  obtain,  and  steadily  pursue  this  object ;  if  be 
does  so,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  he 
will  succeed  in  having  a  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep 
possessing  the  characteristics  which  he  at  fin  t 
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loten  Jed  they  should  possess ;  but  if.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  breeda  at  one  time  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining animals  possessing  one  sort  of  shape,  and 
at  aniMher  time  with  ihe  view  of  obtaining  animals 
possessino:  a  different  sort  oTshape,  the  probability 
Is,  that  his  stoclc  will  possess  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  in  any  degree  o\'  perfection.  Having 
made  this  decision,  he  should  take  care  that  the 
individual  male  animal  which  he  uses  shall  possess 
the  qualities  which  he  requires.  In  addiiion  to 
this,  It  is  of  great  importance  that  these  (|ualitie6 
should  have  neen  characteristic  of  the  family  from 
which  the  animal  is  descended  ;  and  if  he  is  old 
enough  to  have  been  the  sire  of  any  number  oC 
ofispring,  it  is  ofa  great  deal  more  importance  still 
that  they  should  possess  them.  Because  all  the 
perfections  of  shape  and  quality  which  the  best 
judge  may  ^ish  to  find  in  a  male  animal  are,  afier 
all,  only  indications  of  what  the  stock  got  by  him 
will  probably  be  ;  the  seeing  therefore,  what  they 
reaPy  are  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

There  are  few  breeders  of  cattle  more  especially, 
who  breed  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  to  enable  them 
to  keep  many  male  animals  at  the  same  time  in 
use.  A  man  therefore,  can  usually  look  at  the 
general  qualities  of  the  females  which  he  posses, 
and  observe  what  are  the  faults  most  prevalent 
among  them  ;  these  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  in  the  male  which  he  intends  to 
use.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  male  animal 
ought  to  have  no  faults,  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  the  case ;  but 
unfortunately,  no  such  animal  exists.  All  a  man 
can  do,  therefore,  is  to  avoid  putting  a  male  and 
female  together  whose  imperfections  are  the  same, 
■o  as  not  to  increase  the  fault  already  existing  in 
the  stock.  If  a  man  breeds  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  uses  several  males  at  the  same  time,  he  can, 
of  course,  attend  to  this  more  effectuallv  than  if  he 
uses  only  one.  In  this  case,  he  should  select  and 
put  together  the  males  and  females  individually, 
80  as  to  endeavor  to  correct  any  imperfections 
which  either  of  them  show.  Most  breeders  of 
sheep,  indeed,  do  use  more  than  one  ram,  and  all 
who  pretend  to  take  any  praise  in  improving  their 
flock  divide  their  ewes,  so  as  to  put  them  with  the 
rom  who  will  most  probably  effect  this  object.  I 
need  not  say  that  those  (some  of  whom,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  still  exist)  who  turn  two  or  three  rams  of 
different  shapes  and  qualities  into  a  field  with  all 
their  ewes,  without  attempting  to  make  any  selec- 
tion among  them,  have  no  right  to  expect  to  be 
successful  Drceders ;  and  if  they  do  expect  it,  will 
certainly  be  disippointed.  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  of  breeders  is,  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
endeavor  to  correct  any  fault  in  the  shape  of  a 
female  by  putting  a  male  to  her  who  possesses,  in 
extraordinary  perfection,  the  merit  in  which  she 
is  deficient,  but  who  in  some  other  part  of  his 
shape  is  faulty.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say 
that  this  mode  of  endeavoring  to  correct  a  fault  is 
frequently  successful,  ft  would  be  better  that 
none  of  the  females  from  which  a  man  intends  to 
breed,  should  be  faulty  in  shape  to  anv  con- 
siderable degree,  but  it  almost^ahvays  wilt  happen 
that  some  animals,  possessing  an  excellent  consti- 
tution, good  blood,  and  a  great  propensity  to  fktten, 
and  therefore  such  as  the  owner  would  very  un- 
willingly cull,  will  fail  decidedly  in  some  part  of 
their  shape.  I  would  say  that,  when  thi«  is'  the 
it  ii  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of 


putting  to  them  a  male  remarkable  for  his  perlec- 
lion  in  this  failing  part ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  puch 
a  male  will  be  more  likely  to  correct  the  fault,  than 
one  who  shows  no  one  part  of  his  shape  very  «i- 
perior  to  the  rest.    The  late  Mr.   Cliiie,  whose 
eminence  as  surgeon  is  very  well  known,  publish- 
ed a  tract  upon  the  breeding  of  domestic  animiiiB 
which  contained,  as  mii^ht  be  expected,  most  val- 
uable information.    His  suggestions  are  such  am 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  attended  to ;  but  it   is 
probable  that  his  meaning  has  been  misfnken  la 
one  recommendation  which  he  gives,  namely,  that 
in  which  he  is  understood  to  say  that  it  ts  always 
desirable  that  the  male  should  be  smaller  than  the 
female.     When  he  miikes  this  observniion,  he  is 
speaking  of  the  crossing  of  different  breeds,  and 
probably  only  means  that  in  a  cross  between   a 
large  breed  and  a  small  one,  the  male  should  be 
taken  from  the  small  breed,  and  the  female  from 
the  large  one.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  inten- 
ded to  say  that  in  the  same  breed  the  mate  ought 
to  bo  smaller  than  the  female,  because  this  is  con. 
trary  to  the  practice  of  nature.    In  every  deacrip- 
tion  of  land  animal  with  which  I  am  ncquaintcdy 
the  males  are  of  a  larger  size  than  the  females. 
The  attempt  also  to  follow  this  advice  would  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  few  generations,  so  very  much  re- 
duce the  size  both  of  males  and  females,  as  eoo- 
siderably  to  diminish  their  value.  I  can  say,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  some  of  the  best  shaped 
animals  which  I  have  bred  have  been  produced 
by  following  a  contrary  course,     i  prefer  breediag 
from  large  females;  but  if  I  do  breed  from  one 
which  I  think  too  small  f  put  her  to  the  largest 
male  of  good  shape  that  I  possess.     As  one  in- 
stance among  several  to  pro\'e  that  this  course 
may  be  successful,  the  ox  which  I  showed  In  tfie 
fourth  class,  at  the  last  Smithfield  show,  and  whidi 
obtained  the  prize  in  that  class,  was  by  the  faigest 
bull  I  have,  from  a  cow  so  small,  that' I  culled  her 
af\er  she  had  bred  that  one  calf.    It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  theoretical  reasoning  which  Mr, 
Cline  adduces  in  support  of  this  reconimendafion 
appears  to  be  very  conclusive ;  but,  even  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  1  understand  ft,  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  is  practically  correcr.   The 
most  successful  cross  between  two  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  of  which  1  am  aware,  was  the  one  be- 
tween a  Durham  bull  and  a  Glalloway  Scotch  cow, 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Colling.   The  produce  from 
this  cross  sold  for  enormous  prices  at  his  sale,  and 
at  the  present  day  a  majority  of  the  best  short- hor- 
ned cattle  are  descended  from  it.    JMyopioton, 
then,  the  result  of  my  own  practical  experienee  is, 
thai  if  a  man  considers  the  female  animals  which 
he  possesses  to  be  smaller  than  he  wishes,  lie  may 
safely  put  them  to  a  male  of  large  size,  provided 
he  is  well  bred,  of  good  quality,  and  is  well  shaped. 
But  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  f  know,  in  giving  thin 
opinion,  I  differ  from  the  most  skilful  and  suceess- 
ful  breeders  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

It  follows  from  the  above  observations,  if  Ihey 
are  correct,  that  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
object  which  all  breeders  must  try  to  obtain,  what- 
ever may  be  the  shape  or  size  they  prefer,  that  the 
male  animal  which  they  select  shall  possess  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution.  Tliis  is  absolutely 
essential ;  but  it  is  also  most  conducive  to  their 
success  that  they  shall,  after  due  consideration, 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  qualities  which  they 
wish  their  stock  to  possess :  that,  having  made 
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^his  decieioni  they  shall  steadily  pursue  the  object 
they  have  in  vieiv,  and  endeavor  to  select  such 
males  as  shall  be  likely  to  get  ofTsprin^  possessing 
these  qualities;  that  they  shall  carefully  and  can- 
didly examine  the  remales  from  which  they  intend 
to  breed,  observe  the  faults,  in  shape  or  quality, 
which  prevail  among  them,  and  select  males  who 
shall  possess  corresponding  perfections.  That  the 
safest  mode  of  ascertaining  what  are  likely  to  be 
the  qualities  of  the  produce  from  a  male  in  future 
is,  where  there  is  the  opportunity,  to  sec  what  are 
the  qualities  oftheofTspring  already  produced  from 
them ;  then,  the  next  to  this  if,  to  observe  what 
are  the  qualities  of  the  family  to  which  he  belong?; 
and  that  in  the  rase  of  not  having  the  opportunity 
of  making  use  of  either  of  these  guides,  they  may 
assume  that  it  is  probable  that  the  qualities  of  ihe 
individual  himself^  which  in  all  cases  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  will,  if  lie  is  well  bred,  descend  to  hip 
offspring. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  their  are  two  clas- 
sea  among  the  farmers  who  breed  cattle  and  sheep; 
the  one,  of  those  who  breed  bulls  or  rams,  and  the 
other,  of  those  who  breed  oxen  or  wethers  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing  only ;  the  above  observations 
are  intended  to  apply  to  both.    But  much  more 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  first  of  thesr. 
classes  in  the  selection  of  the  animals  from  which 
they  breed  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
other.    This  is  essential  to  their  own  interest,  be- 
cause a  male  animal  very  often  shows  faul:s  in  his 
shape  which,  if  he  had  been  castrated,  would  not 
have  appeared.    It  frequently,  therefore,  happens 
that  the  produce  from  a  bull  or  a  ram  may  prove 
Excellent  entile  or  sheep  for  grazing  purposes  only, 
t>ut  may  be  totally  unot  to  i>e  kept  as  the  sire  of 
future  Slock.    Their  duty  also  to  those  who  hire 
or  buy  from  them  imposes  upon  them  the  obljf^a- 
tion  to  |tay  the  strictest  and  most  minute  attention 
to  the  qualiiiea  of  their  male  animals ;  more  par- 
ticularly, they  are  bound  not  to  offer  to  their  cus- 
tomers any  one,  of  the  heahh  of  which  they  have 
any  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  whether  this  doubt 
arises  from  any  weakness  of  constitution,  which 
may  have  ap|>eared  in  the  individual  himsplf,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  their  knowledge  of  the  fiim- 
iJy  from  which  he  is  descended.    They  are  bound 
also,  not  to  keep  as  males  any  animals  who  am 
not  perfectly  well  bred.    It  does  not  follow  fnun 
this,  that  a  long  pedigree  is  in  all  cases  necessary, 
although  it  in  generally  desirable;  but  it  som^^times 
happens  that  a  female,  of  whose  pptlinrpp  the  own- 
er  is  ignorant,  will  have  produced  ofTppring  which 
have  all  possessed  extraordinary  merit,  and  which 
have  proved  themftclves  good  breeders  also:  a 
male  descended  from  sucJi  a  female  may  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  well  bred  on  her  side  ;  and  will, 
very  possibly,  prove  a  better  sire  than  many  whose 
pedigree  is  much  longer. 

In  paying  this  minute  attention  to  their  occupa- 
tion, the  breeders  of  male  animals  have  some  ad- 
vantages not  possessed  by  others  ;   thej'  have 
generally  the  opportunity  of  knowing  arcumtely 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  laniilies  of  the 
animals  from  which  they  breed,  an  opportunity 
not  possessed  by  those  who  breed  only  fbrgrazinir 
purposes.     In  ord'^r  to  make  a  proper  use  of  thi:= 
advantage,  they  ought  to  keep  accurate  pedigrpf.« 
of  their  cattle  and  of  their  sheep,  and  as  far  a«  pof- 
sible»  when  they  put  the  niatep  and  femalefs  toi^c- 
iher,  recollect  what  have  been  ilic  reppective  quali- 


ties of  the  ancestors  of  each.  They  have  also  the 
opportunity,  by  using  a  male  cautiously  at  an  early 
age,  of  knowing  by  experiment,  whether  the  stock 
produced  from  him  is  good  or  bad,  before  they  run 
the  nsk  of  injuring  their  stock  materially  by  using 
him  largely.  This  may  he  ascertained  with  suf- 
firient  accuracy  when  the  produce  are  very  young; 
for  an  experienced  breeder  can  judge  with  tolerable 
rcrtainty  what  will  be  the  shape  of  a  calf  or  a  lamb 
when  it  grows  up  by  seeing  it  soon  after  it  is  born, 
and  before  it  has  begun  to  lay  on  fat.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  see  many  of  the  produce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  what  its  general  characterisiics 
will  probably  be.  I  admit  that  in  saying  this  I 
am  speaking  more  from  my  experience  as  a  breed* 
pr  of  cattle  ihan  a  breeder  of  sheep,  but  I  believe 
the  same  observation  will  apply  to  both.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  seeing  four  or  five  calves 
from  a  bull  ought  to  be  a  sufBcient  guide  to  the 
breeder  as  to  whether  he  will  be  valuable  as  a  sire 
or  not.  Unless  there  is  a  family  likeness  whioh 
generally  pervades  through  the  produce  from  a 
bull,  although  he  may  be  valuable  as  the  sire  of 
oxen,  it  will  not  bo  safe  to  use  him  as  the  sire  of 
bulls.  The  seeing,  therefore,  four  or  five  calves 
will  prove  to  the  breeder  whether  there  is  such  a 
family  likeness  among  them,  and  whether  it  exhi- 
bits itself  in  such  qualities  as  indicate  that  when 
they  grow  up  they  will  be  valuable  animals. 

There  is  onc^  failing  to  which  all  breeders  are 
liable,  but  to  whiVh  the  breeder  of  male  animals, 
from  the  greater  interest  attached  to  his  occupation 
is  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  against  which  he 
ought  most  carefully  to  guard  himself;  this  is,  too 
great  a  partiality  for  animals  bred  by  himself!  In  or- 
der to  nruard  against  this  he  ought  to  occupy  himself 
more  in  looking  for  faults  than  In  discovering  me- 
rits in  his  stock,  he  ought  to  listen  to  every  criticism 
he  hears  made  upon  them,  even  by  those  whosei 
judgment  he  does  not  hold  in  high  estimation—* 
not,  of  course,  wiih  the  view  of  being  satisfied  at 
once  thaf  the  criticism  is  correct,  but  wiih  the  vienr 
ofsatiiifying  himself)  by  accumte  and  candid  ex- 
aTDination,  whether  it  is  so  or  not ;  and  he  ought 
froqucnlly  to  see  the  stork  belonging  to  other 
hrrpders,  and  fairly  compare  its  ments  with  those 
of  his  own. 

I  think  tt  most  probhbfe  that  in  the  fbregoing 
observations  nothing  will  be  found  which  will  give 
new  nnti  useful  information  to  practical  farmers; 
but  I  have  been  induced  to  submit  them  to  the 
Knglish  Agricultural  Society,  because  I  conceive 
that  one  of^the  great  objects  of  that  society  is  the 
diffusion    of  knowledge   connected    with   every 
branch  of  farming.  The  best  way  in  which  it  can 
be  enabled  to  eflect  this  object,  is  hj'  those  of  Its 
members  who  have  paid  attention  to  any  of  the 
divisions  of  farming  operations,  com'nunicatlng  to 
the  society  the  results  of  their  practice  and  experi- 
ence.    It  will  then  be  for  the  society  to  circulate, 
by  any  means  in  their  power,  such  of  these  com- 
munications as  it  shall  appear  to  them  are  likely 
io  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land.    With  this  view  I  place  this  paper  ac 
I  heir  disposal. 

CHINCH   BUGS. 


From  tiM  llBlefgh  9tiir. 

TliP^e  miKchievoiifj  little  inpecte  have,  we  regret 

So  Iciirii,  coniniiMrd  great  rav?i^es  upon  the  wheal 
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crops  in  the  adjoining;  counties  of  Chatham, 
Oran^H,  Granville  and  FrankHn.  In  fome  in- 
stances, whole  Helds  have  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  {irreat  f^ara  are  entertained  that  they  will  next 
attack  the  com,*  to  which  they  also  arc  very  de- 
structive. The  cliwtter  arouiid  the  stalk  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  suck  out  its  substance,  and  it  soon 
withers  and  falls  to  the  ground.  In  some  places, 
to  prevent  tlietr  reachin*^  the  corn,  for  which  they 
are  msrchinfir  in  clouds,  the  farmers  dig  little 
ditches  and  fill  them  with  «ira\v,  in  which  the  bugs 
make  a  temporary  h^lt,  and  are  burnt— the  opera- 
tion of  burning  being  frequently  repeated,  during 
the  day.  Although  the  bugs  have  wings,  they 
travel  on  the  ground.  They  are  natives  of  the 
forest ;  and  it  is  said  that  where  the  woods  are  oc- 
^f^sionally  burnt,  they  never  become  troublesome. 


■^p^ 


K^psly.     In  my  long  life,  being  more  than  »evenlr 
years  oil  I,  I  never  new  but  one  tree  marfin,  (a 
;  tiarren  hei(er,  that  has  been  a  twin  with  a   bui'f 
cull)  niised  in  our  couritr>' — that  with    1*8    male 
twin,  a  cow  of  mine  produced,  (bur  years  ago. 
They  arc  well  grown,  handsome,  and  m    much 
alike,  they  are  not  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other;  they  have  been  recently  subjected    lo   ffie 
yoke->->the  martin  has  not  a  feminine  appeaninre, 
and  is  at  least,  equal  in  strength  and  a^rilify  to  |rs 
twin  brother.     I   have  no  doubt  it  will   perfdriQ 
well,  as  would  also  the  spayed  heifer,  ir  ref^^lred 
fur  some  years,  and  then  make  the  most  valunble 
heef^    The  martin  has  had  free  access  to  the  buR 
for  nearly  twelve  months — he  has  never,  to   the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  noticed   her,  and   her  ap- 
pearance would  justiiy  the  belief  and  also  the  le^ 
port  that  they  will  not  breed.        f  am, 

respectfully  your**, 

PHILIP  TaBB^ 


tPAYIlTG  HKIFERfl, 

Gloucester  County^  Vtrf^nia,  \ 
Ftbruary  13M,  1821.     \ 

From  tfa«  Aioericaii  Fanoer. 

Mr.  Skxtimr. — A  friend  of  mine,  observed  to 
me  a  short  time  since,  that  you  had  requested  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  spaying  heifers,  and 
though  a  snharriber  to  votir  useful  publication,  the 
American  Farmer,  I  have  overlooked  it,  I  will 
however,  give  you  some  account  of  my  experi- 
ence. Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  began  with  two 
in  the  spring,  when  the^  were  two  years  old,  and 
fucceeding,  I  have  not  failed  to  spay  from  two  to 
three  each  spring  since — ^so  that  the  whole  number 
amounts  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  have 
lost  twQ  only  by  the  operation.  My  most  san- 
guine expectati(V)s  have  been  exceeded  in  the  supe-^ 
rior  excellence  of  the  beef,  which  is  peculiarly  de- 
licate. I  have  had  them  slaughtered  from  five  to 
fix  years  of  age,  and  believe  they  would  be  larger, 
and  probably  better  a  year  or  twQ  older;  they  are 
thrifty  and  fattened  with  facility ;  the  size  in  much 
increased  by  the  operation,  which  is  performed  in 
the  same  manner  that  sows  are  treated  for  the 
game  purpose,  but  I  believe  it  might  be  improved 
(and  I  mean  to  try)  by  forming  an  inclined  plane 
of  soil  earth,  nearly  to  an  angle  of  fbrty^five  de- 
grees, against  a  post  for  securing  the  hind  legs 
Wbea  the  animal  is  laid  on  her  back,  with  the  heels 
up»and  the  head  confined  belaw;  for  the  pain 
must  be  excessive  when  suspended  by  the  hams 
sustaining  its  whole  weight.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  bowels  in  that  situation  will  be  sufficiently 
Qut  of  the  operator's  way.  Two  years  since,  I 
(Uiused  two  young  cows  with  their  first  calves, 
a  month  old,  to  be  spaved — they  were  about  two 
vears  and  nine  months  old,  Imving,  by  accident 
had  access  to  the  bull,  about  the  age  of  two  years 
—my  Qbject  was  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
continue  tQ  give  milk  as  long  as  they  ought  to 
live,  agreeable  to  report ;  They  d)  continue  to 
give  milk,  but  not  equal  to  what  I  expected— »1 
am  inclined  to  believe  these  cows  were  too  young, 
their  udders  not  sufficiently  formed,  &  which  had 
not  grown  with  their  growth — our  milkers  too, 
are  black  women  who  perform  that  business  cnre- 
%^  ■■ 

*  This  they  have  already  done  to  acoasiJerable  ez- 
^ot^  U  is  said,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Ansoa  counties. 


SILK-CULTURE  IN  TURKET. 

Miss  Pardoe,  in  a  late  work,  has  the  following 
notice  of  the  manufacture  of  silk«  and  the  tsuhure 
of  the  mulberry  tree  in  Turkey: 

<<Our  next  job  of  inquiry  was  the  mode  of  feed^ 
ing  the  silk  worms,  which  produce,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  BrouBsa,  an  extraordinary  quanliry  of 
oiik.  We  accordingly  visited  the  estsbii^hment 
of  a  Frenchman,  who  exports  the  raw  maieriaf 
to  Europe..  I  was  struck  by  the  color  of  the  silk^ 
which  was  of  a  dingy  white;  and  learned  that^ 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  feeders,  ihey  seldom 
succeed  in  producing  any  other  tint,  alihougli  ilie 
worms  are  themselves  of  different  qualities  and 
colors,  varying  from  a  dead  white  to  adarkbrown^ 
and  are  fed  with  the  leaves  of  both  (he  red  and 
the  white  mull»erry  indiscriminately.  The  most 
experienced  feederci,  however,  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  wild  white  mult>erry,  of  which  most 
of  the  plantations  about  Broussa  are  formed.  The 
sifk,  when  first  spun,  is  of  a  clear,  silvery,  briUiant 
tint;  but  submeri^ion  in  the  highly  mineralized  wa- 
ter of  the  neighborhood,  roM  it  of  its  lustre,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  dead,  dingy  color  1  have  men- 
tioned; and  I  was  assured,  that  in  some  hundieJa 
of  pounds  weight  of  silk,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  could  be  met  with  of  yellow. 

The  Asiatic  method  of  rearing  the  worm  is  to- 
tally difibrent  firam  that  of  Europe,  and  according 
to  the  account  given  to  me,  much  more  profitable 
in  its  results,  as  well  as  simple  in  its  process.  The 
insect  has  a  natural  dislike  to  being  hand'ed,  which 
IS  inevitable  where  it  is  fed  day  by  day,  and  the 
withered  leaves  of  the  previous  day  cleared  away; 
the  discomfort  produced  by  the  touch  rendering 
the  worm  lethargic  and  retarding  it  growth.  The 
Asiatics  never  approach  it  with  the  hand;  when  it 
is  hatched,  the  Qoor  of  the  apartment  is  covered 
with  layers  of  the  mulberry  branches  to  about 
three  or  four  inches  m  depth ;  and  upon  these  the 
insects  are  laid,  and  suffered  to  feed  undisturbed 
until  their  ftrst  sleep,  when  they  are  covered  by  a 
fresh  supply  of  boughs  similar  to  the  first,  through 
which  thejr  eat  their  way,  and  upon  which  they 
subsist  until  their  next  change. 

This  operation  is  repeated  four  times,  always 
at  4he  period  when  the  worm  casts  its  skjn ;  and 
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and  on  the  finst  nppnamnce  of  an  inclination  io 
Fpin,  boughfi  of  otik,  of  about  four  feel  in  leniith, 
•trip|)ed  of  their  loiver  leaven,  and  planted,  if  I 
may  80  exprem  ii,  in  close  ranks  in  the  bed  of  niut- 
berry  branches,  Iroin  n  pi&rmy  forest,  in  which  the 
insects  establish  themselves,  and  wherein  liiey 
produce  their  silk.  Every  crevice  of  the  apart- 
ment is  carefully  stopped  to  prevent  the  admi-'-sion 
ol'  air,  and  a  Hre  of  charcoal  ashes  is  kepi  up  con- 
stantly ihroujzhout  the  day  and  night. 

Whether  the  mode  of  leeding  operates  on  the 
color  of  the  silk,  I  could  not  ascertain,  (hough  It 
struck  roe  that  the  experiment  would  be  worth  try- 
ing) but  meanwhile  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  it 
l^rearly  increases  its  quantity,  and  diminishes  the 
]ubor  of  feeders.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Broussa,  which  does  not  contain 
several  apartments  filled  with  silk  worms,  whose 
produce  is  disposed  of  to  the  spinners,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  city ;  and 
the  far  spreading  mulberry  woods  asume  in  the 
heiffht  of  summer  the  appearance  of  stretches 
of  locust- blighted  landscape,  every  tree  being  lefi 
a  branchless  inink,  without  a  sign  of  foliage.''' 


THB  EDITOR  TO   HIS   RBADBR8. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  induced 
^£')tns  (^^^  sl^il  fruitlessly  he  fears,)  to  complain 
of  the  general  silence  of  most  of  those  correspon- 
dents and  contributors  who  have  heretofore  given 
to  this  journal  its  greatest  value — of  the  total  si- 
lence, and  denial  of  such  aid,  by  hundreds  of  other 
subscribers  and  readers  who  could  render  as  good 
service — and  of  the  almost  universal  and  still  grow- 
ing apathy  and  carelessness  of  the  southern  c^gri- 
cuitural  community  in  regard  to  writing  for  the 
public — the  only  means  of  sustaining  the  diffusion 
of  agricultural  information — indeed  the  only  means 
existing  of  furthering  agricultural  improvement, 
and  sustaining  agricultural  interests.  With  such 
aid  as  the  present  subscribers  to  this  publication 
can  well  furnish  in  writing,  there  is  no  question 
but  its  original  matter,  its  store,  and  regular  supply 
especially,  of  agricultural  facts  and  useful  praciical 
information,  would  make  it  as  efficient  for  agricul- 
tural improvement  as  its  best  friends  could  hope 
for,  or  as  the  most  captious  critics  and  /auli-findere 
would  insist  npon.  With  but  a  small  proporiittn  of 
such  aid,  compared  to  what  the  list  of  subscribers 
might  have  ftjcoiahsd,  there  has  been  elicited,  and 
made  known  throttg h  the  pages  of  this  work,  a 
mass  of  varied  and  Important  information,  which 
has  already  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  agri- 
culture. Bat  many  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
baton  have  been  removed  by  death — and  most  of 
the  others  have  ceased  to  furnish  the  aid  by  which 
they  formerly  sustained,  through  this  publication, 
the  great  cause  of  the  improvement  of  southern 
agriculture;  and  the  few  new  contributors,  though 
the  more  wekorae  and  prized  because  of  the  i«re- 


ness  of  present  aseislance,  do  not,  by  iheirnumber, 
fill  ihe  space  left  void  by  tlit^ir  piedeceesors.  If  a 
judgment  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  continimnce  of 
the  names  of  former  contributors  on  the  subscrfp- 
tion  list — from  the  general  support  given  and  con- 
tinued by  subseripiions — nnd  by  the  absence,  or  at 
least  paucity,  of  complaints  dV  want  of  interest 
nnd  value  in  the  work— th^ re  wouht  be  no  reason 
to  infer  that  the  Farmer's  Register  has  lost  any 
thing  of  its  claims  to,  or  its  hold  upon,  public  favor 
and  support.  Buf,  though  such  complaints  have 
not  yet  been  made,  by  his  readers,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  the  editor  does  not  hesitate  to  call  attention 
to  this  great  and  deplombte  deficiency  in  the  sources 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  value  of  an  agricu^ 
tural  ma|?azine.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
maxims  of  the  trade  that  the  proprietor  of  a  publi- 
cation should  be  the  first  to  proclaim  a  falling  off 
in  the  interest  and  value  of  its  contents ;  still  the 
proprietor  of  this,  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  declaiion  aflectiiig  the  pecuniary 
and  business  value  of  the  publication,  as  much  as 
the  deOciency  complained  of  does  in  regard  to  its 
reading  and  instructmg  vaiue.  He  repeats,  what 
has  been  so  often  before  stated  and  urged,  that  it 
is  principally  the  writings  of  others,  and  especially 
the  facts  presented  by  practical  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  that  have  given  value  to  this  work  ;  and  that 
without  such  aid,  and  liberally  bestowed,  neither 
this  nor  any  other  agricultural  journal  can  be  k>Dg 
sustained,  or  deserve  to  be  sustained. 

And  why  should  this  deficiency  of  communica- 
tions exist?  Every  former  contributor  since  his 
long  passed  last  communication  surely  has  learned 
some  new  facts,  or  by  trial  settled  some  disputed 
points,  the  communication  of  which  would  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  the  agricultural  community. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  on  the  list  of  subscribers 
could  be  designated,  and  who  prize  the  work,  and 
heartily  wish  well  to  its  success,  of  whom  there  is 
not  one  who  could  not  add  to  the  v&lue  of  its  con- 
tents, not  only  from  his  stores  of  previously  ac- 
quired knowledge,  but  from  the  new  agricultural 
fiicts  and  opinions  learned  in  almost  every  month 
of  his  continued  operations,  ft  is  idle  and  ridicu- 
lous to  allege  that  there  is  any  want  of  materials, 
and  good  materials,  for  regular,  comlnued  and  in- 
creasing communication  and  discussion,  and  valu- 
able instruction  on  agricultural  subjects.  Tha 
field  cannot  possibly  be  exhausted — and  the  more 
it  is  cultivated  aud  gathered  from,  still  the  mora 
will  be  offered  for  new  labors,  and  new  gains.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  religious  (ao  called)  pe- 
riodicals must  fail,  because  all  subjects  of  contro- 
versy were  exhausted— or  that  political  and  parti- 
san papers  must  want  matter  for  publication,  be- 
cause the  dirty  game  of  party  had  been  played 
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out,  and  no  subject*  lefl  either  lor  nlander  and  de- 
faiDation,  or  fulsome  and  degrading  adulation, 
and  mercenary  servility.  No  one  thinks  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  maleriais  for,  or  the  interest  in,  the 
exciting  and  popular  subjects  of  sectarian  contro- 
versy, or  poliiical  warfare,  can  possibly  be  dimin- 
ished— and  on  one  or  both  of  these  subjects  all 
read,  who  read  any  thing.  But  on  a'griculture,  by 
whieh  all  live,  in  the  improvement  of  which  all 
are  interested,  (and  the  pratical  operations  of 
which  are  perhiips  the  sole  profitable  occupation 
of  most  of  the  persons  who  sustain  such  obfiisca- 
ling  publicnlions  as  are  above  referred  to,)  com- 
mands no  abiding  interest,  and  the  subject  is  sup- 
posed to  be  soon  exhausted.  It  never  can  be  ex- 
hausted ',  ami  It  is  one  on  which  so  much  lighi  is 
needed,  and  so  much  can  be  furnished,  that  the 
more  it  i^  treated  of,  the  more  of  new  matter  wiJl 
be  pi«seoted  for  consideration  and  profitable  in- 
■Iruciion. 

The  editor  hn»  devoted  his  labor  and  hie  time 
(bit  neatly  seven  years  te  the  support  of  thie  work 
and  its  great  objects,  to  the  exchisbo  and  necessa^ 
ry  BPglect  of  other  things  in  which  his  pri^te  gain 
was.  mofe  deeply  concerned,  and  by  attending  to 
whieh,!  his  interest  would  have  been  better  served. 
He  has  recently  abandoned  all  personal  nod  direct 
participation  in  other  business,  and  wiJI  continue 
to  devote  his  eneri^ies  exclusively  Co  susimning 
Ihifi  publication,  heavy  as  the  burden  lias  been  and 
will  be,  when,  so  lliile  aided  by  the  labors  and  the 
tncouragemeat  of  others.  Therefore,  should  the 
public  support  Im  eventually  withdrawn,  and  the 
work  mnk  fur  want  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  literary 
support,  that  result  would  prove  a  most  serious 
kAow  to  the  private  interest  now  so  entirely  vested 
in  the  property.  Nevertheless,  the  consideration 
of  thia  contingency,  which  may  be  hastened  and 
niader  more  sure  by  predicting  its  possible  occur- 
lence^shalL  not  prevent  it  being  staled  in  the  str  ong" 
•at  manner  to^hose  who  sustain  this  work  by  their 
subscfiptlon  money,,  that  they  most  also  give  it  the 
bester  aid  of  their  pens,  and  maintain  the  Interest 
tluiato  be*^  produced,  or  that  the  publication  must 
become  of  comparatively  tittle  worth,  and  sink. 

Baring  the  last  six  or  eight  months  the  Farm- 
afv'  Register  has  been  very  roptous,  and  the  con- 
tants  veiy  interesting  and  instructive,  upon  one  suh- 
jfKt of  aU-abflorbing  recent  interest  in  tliis  country 
—that  of  silk  and  mulberry  culture.  So  large  a 
pioportion,  indeed,  of  its  pages  has  been  devoted 
le  this  subject,,  that,  as  the  editor  was  senFJble, 
i^waaoul  of  all  proportion  to  the  remaining  and 
UNMPe  important  subjects  of  agriculture  in  general. 
Batwihose  fauli  was  this,,  but  of  the  individuals 
who*  eeuldf  and  ought  to  have  written  on  other 
■ttbjneliv  and  who  did  not  ?    Communications  on 


cropping,  on  grass,  on  cattle,  on  the  iroprovemeat 
of  soil,  would  have  been  far  more  prized,  if  only 
for  their  rarity ;  but  very  few  such  have  been  fur- 
nished recently  by  correspondenia ;  and  if  the 
Farmers'  Register  had  not  been  so  much  devoted 
to  furthering  silk-culture  latterly,  it  could  have 
offered  but  few  original  pieces  of  value  on  other 
subjects,    it  is  admitted  that  the  Mtot^a  investi- 
gations and  writings  have  lieen  prmcipaifj  devoted 
during  ihis  Ume  to  silk-culture ;  and  if  ii  is  in  him 
an  error  to  enter  zealousy  and  heartily  in  suppoft 
of  eveiy  subject  which  he  deems  of  great  inter- 
est, it  is  one  which  he  will  always  be  diapoeed  to 
fall  info.    He  tried  at  various  times  during  the  last 
six  years  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  impor- 
tance of  silk<>euiHire  to  Virginia ;  but  until  leceatly 
there  were  no  materials  to  operate  npon,  and  his 
words  were  unheeded,  if  not  unnoticed.    Bat  the 
iron,  which  he  before  struck  upon  cold  and  unyield- 
ing, ts  fioi0  at  a  red  heat^  and  he  has  deemed  it 
proper  to  strike  continually  while  the  Idows  may 
possibly  be  effective.    He  trusts  that  hie  and  other 
perhaps  more  efllcient  effi>rts  in  this  cause,  hate 
already  done  much  good,  and  that  there  is  now  ne 
doubt  of  silk-culture  being  established  in  this  eoon- 
try,  and  particulariy  in  Virginia,  speedily,  perma- 
nently, and  profitably.    That  alone  will  t>e  a  result 
of  more  utility  and  value  to  the  public  than  a  thou- 
sand-fold the  cost  of  this  publication.    But  still  the 
editor  has  no  intention  or  wish  that  the  publicatioa 
should  be.  principally  devoted  to  silk-culture,  or  to 
any  one  of  the  many  important  branches  of  agri- 
cuhure  in  general ;  nor  can  any  one  justly  com- 
plain of  the  preponderance  of  articles,  recent- 
ly^ on    silk-culture,   unless   communications  oo 
other  subjects  had  been  offered,  and  received  with 
a  less  degree  of  welcome  and  attention — which 
certainly  has  not  been  the  case. 


PROMiaCUOVS. 


FortfMFSnMn* 

1  make  it  a  nile  never  to  be  idle,  and  whereas 
I  am  at  this  time  very  neari>r  in  that  situalkm,  1 
write  for  the  Register;  and  if  this  shall  answer 
any  good  purpose,  I  may  at  odd  times  continue 
the  practice.  I  dislike  any  thing  soperfluoiis, 
therefore  request,  that  >ou  now  take  your  pencil  ia 
hand,  and  erase  any  letter,  word,  or  sentence,  of 
such  description,  lest  when  I  come  to  read,  1  maj 
be  tormented  with  my  own  work,  as  often  as  t 
have  been  with  that  of  others. 

Sttdeen  on  Indian  com.— Ldinds  wf»eh  are  ricfa 
to  a  great  depth,  if  not  planted  thkk,  will  sticker 
profuMly;  and  in  such  case  the  suckers  will  nol 
damage,  but  be  serviceable,  by  extracting  the  re- 
pletion, which  wotild  otherwise  create  diftcase. 
But  if  such  grounds  be  planted  thick,  either  in 
drills  in  dusters,  no  suekers  will  appear,  espeeiiil- 
ly  oo  a  deep  fallow.    So  likewise  will  corn  suck- 
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er  profusely,  on  n  ahallow  fallow,  where  the  mir- 
face  18  rich,  and  the  understratum  poor;  but  rn (his 
case  ihesuckers  will  presently  be  a  nuisance,  for  the 
soil  will  not  continue  sufficient  to  feed  both  plants 
and  suckers*  If  such  ground  be  fallowed  deep,  no 
sucker  will  appear,  although  thinly  planted. 

-Lodged  groin. — No  srain  will  lodge  whilst 
healthy.  Diseased  seed,  diseased  gruund,  diseased 
atmosphere,  insects  and  dung,  will  make  groin 
unhealthy.  Both  very  thick,  aad  very  thin  grow- 
ing} grain  will  stand  erect:  in  the  fir^t  case,  any 
disease  being  equally  divided  amongst  the  nume- 
rous plants,  the  effect  is  slight;  in  the  second,  the 
air  and  sun  can  penetrate  in  such  abundance,  that 
any  poisonous  matter  is  extracted  or  evaporated. 
Ir  on  land  already  in  good  heart,  a  goodly  portion 
of  /ermcnted  manure  De  turned  in  to  the  depth  of 
a  three  or  fbur*hoive  /allow,  we  might  expect  a 
healthy  and  abundant  crop  of  wheat;  and  I  knew 
of  no  reason  why  the  produce  in  Virginia  would 
Dot,  could  not,  be  equal  to  that  of  France,  or  eto^- 
ivbere.  'I  believe  it  to  be  useful  to  spread  manurp. 
on  the  surface  of  a  shallow  fallow  and  thin  soil. 
Every  person  of  observation  will  remember  that 
oo  ordinary  and  shallow  tilled  groonds,  wheat  iitid 
other  cropa  start  vigorously,  and  stole  profiisely; 
but  when  the  surface  has  become  somewhat  ex- 
exhausted,  and  nature  has  pushed  the  roots  down- 
ward, there  is  a  sudden  failure,  the  greater  portk>n 
ofthose  sides  will  perish,  and  consequently  disease 
10  eenerated. 

I  have  now  standing  GO  heads  of  wheat,  con- 
taining about  2000  grains,  which  are  the  produoe 
of  one  grain;  this  I  intend  to  sow  on  ground  pre- 
pared according  to  the  above  ideas;  and  if  the 
produoe  hereafter  should  be  one-twentieth  pari  of 
the  present,  that  would  be  oue-hundred  IbM;  and 
why  Doti 

ura9$$$. — I  send  the  heads  of  a  grass  which  I 
call  the  Bmoofh  codc'e-foot;  and  another  which  1 
suppose  to  be  the  Americao  rye-gross — plaase  let 
me  know  what  they  are? 

Sour  grasses,  and  sour  weeds,  are  mora  nami^ 
roue  this  year  than  I  have  ever  known  them-^ 
sumach,  fern,  cheat  or  chess,  sorrels,  kc  tic. 

JSdy. — ^f  never  have  food  sufficient  to  wmter  the 
cattle,  which  1  graze  through  sammer.  I  fmte 
a  bank  about  one  mile  long,  which  is  clothed  wi<li 
•hrubbery,  considtiag  of  ^plars,  aah,  molbenry, 
lion,  sassafras,  locust,  walnut,  See,  of  which 
1  have  strong  mind  to  make  hay.  My  ideas  is  to 
break  off  the  tips  of  the  limbs  by  band,  and  eure 
and  stack  aa  usual  for  grass;  but  if  you  Mr.  ESdi- 
tor,  or  any  other  person,  would  suggest  a  cheaper 
or  better  plan,  I  would  thank  you. 

Prices  eurrent^lf  the  editor  would  state  the 
prices  of  beefj  cows,  kc.  &c.,  he  would  much 
obliire  some  of  his  western  subscribers. 

fFrUing, — Many  persofM  do  not  promulgate 
information  which  would  prove  valuable,  because 
they  have  no  time;  many  will  not  write  because 
they  fear  criticism,  and  some  fear  contradiction. 
Now,  1  have  at  all  times,  about  as  little  time  to 
write  as  the  next  man;  as  to  criticism,  it  would  be 
•port  for  me  ;  and  as  to  contradiction,  nothing 
could  better  please  me;  because  to  prove  either 
truth  or  falsehood,  something  valuable  is  apt  to 
be  elicited.  But  I  am  sorry  to  believe  there  are 
some  amongst  us  who  have  other,  and  worse  rea- 
son for  not  attempting  to  enlijEii^ten  the  communi- 
ty, to  wit,  a  desire  to  be  the  big  mai>^iiot  the  de- 


sire io  be  the  greatest  amongst  tlie  great,  bat  that 
selfish  and  mean  disposition  to  keep  others  in  ob- 
scurity and  iirnornnce,  that  he,  who  is  little,  may 
appear  big.  fie  who  lives  alone  for  his  own  goodf 
is  a  brute;  and  like  a  brute,  will  he  go  down  to  the 
grave,  \o  be  thought  of  no  more. 

Seede.^l  think  it  a  shame  fbr  old  YirgiDla  to 
send  to  the  Yankees  fbr  their  garden  seeds.  Our 
mountains  are  equal  to  any  place  in  the  worid,  fbr 
the  production  of  large  and  healthy  vegetables; 
and  if  I  ttiought  I  coukl  profit,  1  would  try  a  seed 
garden. 

Improvement  of  Umd, — I  have  made  thorough 
trials  of  improvement  by  tufning  under  sorry  and 
ordinary  crops  of  oats,  and  can  recommend  it  aa  a 
cheep  and  expeditious  method.  Turn  them  in 
when  merely  half  ripe,  by  which  means  sudden 
putrefaction  is  secured;  which  putrefaction  will  be 
food  fbr  the  second  crop  of  oats. 

In  dosing,  f  will  remark  that  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  yt>ur  paper,  that  I  was  raised  to  farming,  that 
I  hare  read  nearly  every  publication  on  farmina, 
that  my  looks  are  getting  gray,  and  yet  I  am  1«£- 
iog — lacking— lacking. 

Although  I  am  neither  ashamed  of  my  name, 
nor  writing,  3;^  request  you  will  not  mention  wy 
address. 

As  evidence  of  my  «ineeriiy  in  asking  t)ue»- 
t ions,  1  pay  postage.  M  o  v iit Aursna* 

[We  are  pleased  to  have  the  observant,  practi- 
cal, and  working  farmer,  that  we  believe  the 
writer  above  to  be,  in  our  pages,  even  'without  m 
name.  He  tvitl  be  always  and  still  more  Welcome, 
and  still  more  useful,  over  his  own  real  signature. 
We  have  neither  erased  nor  aiiered,  nor  snpplied 
a  w^rd. 

From  oar'eort^poAdeht*s  propceal  lotmre  fenirea 
fbr  winter  forage,  it  is  presutaed  that  he  has  reaA 
and  profiled  by  l^rofessor  Symonds^  account  of  the 
practice  in  Italy,  In  one  of  our  recent  niunbenk  If 
not,  It  is  recommended  to  his  notice,  iiet  Mini  by 
all  means  try  the  e^pi'riment,  and  Yepon  the  tettcltt 
to  the  Farmers'  Aegister. 

We  wotild,  with  pleasure,  extend  Ibe  prieea 
eerrent  on  tlie  covers  of  the  monthly  tawnberif, 
not  onTyto  beef,  live-stotk.  ttc,  buttoYnanytXfaek- 
articles  of  agricultural  products;  but  the  demand 
of*  the  small  town  in  which  we  publish*  is  too  limh 
ited  to  show  market  prices— and  10  endeavor  Is 
obtain  them  from  abroad  might  lead  to  deCeptibn, 
more  frequently  than  furnish  correct  infbrm&tion. 

The  heads  of  grasses,  in  the  atate  receivedy 
could  tiot  be  identified.  One  seems  to  be  the 
"feather-gtBss,^'  of  which  we  know  not  the  bo- 
tanical name,  nor  the  grade  of  comparatire  vti- 
lue.— Ed.  F.  IL] 


"THE  CniHCH  Bt;6  IN  SVliKY. 

Tw  ai«  fmntrt'  MgiSir. 
Stirry  exMnty,  July  l9i,  1889. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  to  lemm  the  sad,  and  lamaiAiMb 
1  news,  that  the  ehinch-beg  is  now  spreading  rapui- 
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ly  over  every  pan  of  our  county,  and  on  some 
few  farms  desiroying  «very  ihini?  before  it,  and  I 
am  afraid,  ii  w  destined  ai  no  very  distant  lime^  to 
be  one  of  the  grenfcst  calamities  thHt  ever  befei 
this  country.  Many  liirmers  (and  indeed  very 
reasonably  so,)  are  very  much  iilarmed  at  the  vi- 
sitation of  ihts  ^eat  d6s(royerv  not  only  of  the 
fartners  hopes,  but  in  liict  of  man's  principal  and 
main  BUf)port  oi'  exisiettce.  We  are  now  harvest- 
ing our  wheat  crop,  In  which  tliey  gut  rather  too 
iate  to  destroy  it  eniirely,  but  on  many  farms  have 
seriously  injured  it,  many  places  in  the  fields  being 
quite  destroyed.  On  following  aMer  the  scythes, 
you  may  see  milliuiis  of  the  bugs,  of  all  sizes  and 
t:olors,  red,  black  and  gray,  running  ia  the  great- 
tsst  consternation  in  every  possible  direction,  seek- 
ing shelter  under  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  and 
imnches  of  grass,  which  may  hapf)en  to  be  near. 
But  all  those  on  the  borders  of  the  6etd,  and  in- 
deed on  every  part  of  it,  very  soon  quit  the  dry 
and  bard  stubble  tor  the  more  tender  and  juicy 
com  or  oats,  whichsoever  may  be  nearest  at  hand; 
and  now  commences  their  havoc  and  dmadful  de- 
vastation. We  see  the  healthy,  dark-green,  luxuri- 
ant oat,  which  a  few  days  before  looked  so  beautiful 
and  rich,  turn  pule,  wither  and  dte^  almost  at  their 
very  touch.  It  would  seem  exaggeration  and  al- 
oaoat  incredible  to  slate  how  very  prolific  tbia  de- 
vouring insect  is,  their  increase  being  so  prodi- 
giously great,  as  to  appear  to  be  the  work  of  ma- 
gic. 

la  one  day  and  night  they  have  been  known  to 
advance  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  deep  in  a  field, 
destroying  as  they  proceed.  Unless  some  kind 
dispensation  of  providence  delivers  us  from  thi* 
ruthless  enemy  to  the  farming  interest,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  their  ravages  will, 
and  may  extend,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
To  IIS  farmers,  who  are  dependent  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  for  our  every  thing,  it  is  truly 
awful.  And  if  their  i net  ease  in  fui^ire  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  past,  it  must  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore this  section  of  country  will  be  laid  waste  by 
this  dreadful  depredator,  and  its  inhabitanis,  re- 
duced to  want  and  misery.  Every  attempt  hither- 
to made  to  arrest  their  progress,  or  destroy  them, 
has  proved  abortive.  Some  have  attempted  to 
drive  them  from  their  corn  by  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter over  them;  a  remedy,  for  the  com,  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  Others  try  to  stop  their  ingress  to  the 
com  fields  by  digging  ditches  around  the  fields; 
but  with  no  avail,  as  they  are  furnished  with 
wings,  in  a  short  time  after  they  are  hatched,  and 
of  course  can  easily  fly  over  the  ditches.  Would 
it  not  be  advisable  always  to  sow  clover,  or  some 
other  tender  grass,  with  all  small  grain,  to  induce 
the  bug  to  remain  in  the  field  afler  the  grain  is 
taken  away  long  enough,  to  enable  the  corn  crop 
to  get  sise  and  age,  so  as  not  to  be  seriously  injur- 
ed by  them.  I  have  observed  that  the  older  the 
plant,  the  much  less  liable  it  is  to  be  either  injured 
or  attacked.  The  wheat  crop,  where  it  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  bug,  is  as  promising,  and  bids  fair  to 
yield  as  plentiful  a  harvest,  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  fact,  this  crop  is  gradually  increasing,  more 
having  been  sown  last  fall,  than  for  several  years 
paet;  this  desirable  change,  may  perhaps  be  at- 
tribated  partly  to  the  use  of  marl.  The  growth 
of  the  corn  crop  is  very  fine;  oats  likewise;  cotton 
but  littlei  and  that  very  indifibreni. 

An  Old  Subsckiber. 


ICOMPARITIVB  VALUK  OP  MORl^8  MUf-TICAV- 
1*18,  MOKI78  ALBA,  ANJ>  THE  CAXTOJf,  AL- 
PINB,  FI«OREKTINK  AND  CHIRKSllfi  SKKI^- 
bING  M  ULBBRRY   TRlfi£a. 

Por  the  i^anacKm'  WLeg^ter. 

To  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  who  design  msikni*; 
permanent  plantations  of  the  niiilberry,  far  tnt 
purpose  of  embarking  in   the  culture  of  nilk,  the 
adoption  in  the  tieginning,  of  such  varieiiee  cW  tlie 
mulberry  as  are  best  suited  to  our»>:/0  and  cli- 
nrntO)  is  of  Uie  highest  importance.    Enjoyiti^  a« 
I  do  at  present  the  opportunity  of  compi%nn«;    itii; 
above-named  varieties,  so  as  to  form  a   tolerably 
correct  judgment,  as  to  their  value  for  the  prose- 
cution of  silk -culture  in   Virginioyl  will,  en«{ea- 
vor  to  state,  with  plainne^ss,  brevity  and  candor,  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  a  careful 
examination. 

Of  all  the  above-named  varieiiea  the  '^iconw 
multicaulis,"    justly  claims    the    pre-eminence. 
Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  as  large  as  it  should  be 
tor  a  permaneni  ptaniaiion,  on  light  sandy  eoif«« 
that  are  capable  of  producing  15  or  2D  buaheU  of 
corn  to  the  acre.    Indeed,  it  should  not  be  pleiued 
on  more  fertile  soils,  because  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five  years,  afler  having  been  headed  down,  the 
stalks  are  liable  to  be  broken  down   by  violent 
winds.  On  this  point,  I  sneak  from  very  recent  ei- 
perience.     It  is  capable  of  enduring  our  hardest 
winters.    In  proof  of  this,  the  fbl lowing  fucts  ans 
stated:  In  the  fall  of  '37  and  '38, 1  dropped  in  ih« 
field  a  small  tree  of  '^morus  multicaulis,'*  which 
remained  exposed  root  and  brunA  all  tlie  winter. 
It  was  found,  and  planted  in  March^  folio  wins, 
and  is  now  healthy,  and  growing  very  mpitily.  In 
'36  and  '39  other  plants  were  exposed  in  the 
same  way,  which  are  yet  living  and  doing  very 
well.    From  those  facts  some  may  im^iie  that 
the  winters  in  this  part  ol  Virginia  are  very  oiild; 
but  it  ia  far  otherwise*    In  this  region  the  sassa- 
fras and  wild  pimento,  (laurua  benzoinyj  both  of 
which  are  foutid  in  high  northern  latiiuiies.  have 
occasionally  been  killed,  and  the  s^und  freezes  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  inches.    This  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  '36  and  '87  when  we  had  standing:  out 
900  small  plants  of  "multicaulis"  raised  from  cut* 
tings  planted  the  preceding  May,  and  not  more 
than  three  or  four  were  lost.    I  thawed  the  ground 
by  building  a  fire,  ia  order  that  1  might  get  accu^ 
rate  information. 

The  ^'morus  multicaulis"  makes  silk  of  the 
finest  quality,  equal,  ifnot  superior  to  the  eitk  InNu 
iiiorus  alba,  and  much  softer  and  more  liidfrout 
than  that  produced  from  morus  rubra.  I  have 
made  very  careful  experiments  on  this  point,  and 
I  confidently  assert  that  the  published  statenieot 
of  some  northern  men,  that  the  silk  of  ^'morui 
multicaulis"  is  as  coarse  as  that  from  "morua  ru- 
bra," or  '''morus  nigra,"  is  without  fouudaiionin 
fact,  and  evinces  either  ignorance  or  want  of*  can* 
dor. 

Next  to  the  "moras  mnlticaulis,"  I  place  a  mul- 
berry which  I  shall  call  the  "Chinese  seedliiiir.'' 
This  is  a  scarce  plant,  arid  cannot  tor  several  yearp 
at  least,  come  into  competition,  for  purposes  of 
spe(*.ulation,  with  the  other  varieties.  1  therplbre 
hope  I  shall  escape  the  suspicion  of  a  tn€  aeUiH 
communication.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hunt,  of  Fredericksbursr,  from  seed  which  were 
purchased  for  multicaulis  seed.    I  have  thia  vari- 
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ety,  I  he  'Canfon"  and  the  "Alpine,"  growin«?  from 
ruuiniTB  on  similar  soil,  and  I  have  no  hesifntion 
\o  nfiirm  that  it  is  superior  to  either.  It  furnishes 
leaves  that  are  as  lartfe,  and  they  are  heavier, 
more  thicidy  set  on  the  branches,  and  more  glossy. 
Next  (o  the  "Chinese  seedling,*'  lor  light  sandy 
Boils,  I  place  the  Canton,  ll  bears  leaves  about 
half  the  size  ol*  "  morus  muiticaulis,"  ^rows 
very  well  in  such  soils,  and  propagates  readily 
Irom  cuttings. 

Wiih  respert  to  the  value  of  morus  alba,  and 
the  Alpine  and  Florentine,  which  are  both  varieties 
of  the  Ibrmer,  I  have  to  say  that  they  will  prove 
Valuable  to  farmers  having  land  that  will  produce 
IromSO  to  100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre;  but  on 
ininrior  soils  they  are  not  worth  Ihe  expense  of 
cultivation* 

I  will  only  add  that  1  consider  the  Florentine  su- 
perior to  the  Alpine. 

Latton  Y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  co.^  Fa.,  To/y  1839. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

List  of  Graduates  of  July  4th  1839. 

ANCIISKT  f^ANGITAGEXk 

John  VV.  Clay,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Robert  A.  Coghill,  Amhersf,  Va. 
Muacoe  R.  U.  Garnet  I,  Essex,  Vn» 
Wm.  H.  Glascock,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Charlotte,  Va. 
Joseph  A.  Shanklin,  S.  Carolina* 
James  A.  Waddull,  Staunton,  Va. 

Latin  Language  and  LiiKrnlur^, 

Charles  II.  fiarksdale,  Charlotte,  Va. 
John  Staige  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Richard  Barnes  Gooch,  Richmond. 
Marcellus  V.  Lanier,  Danville, 
Carter  P.  Johnson,  Richmond  City, 
F.  R.  Rives,  Albemarle  Co. 
John  S.  Smith,  Louisa, 
J.  D.  Thornton,  Cumberland, 
Thomas  II.  Watts,  Alabama. 

MODKRN   LaVOUAGES. 

French  Language  and  Literature, 

Charles  H.  Barkpdale,  Charlotte,  Va. 
Benj.  J.  Barbour,  Orange,  " 

Wm.  S.  Caldwell,  New  Orleans. 
John  S»ai(?e  Davia,  University  of  Va. 
Richard  B.  Gooch,  Richmond  City. 
M  uscoe  R.  H.  Garnetr,  Essex,  Va. 
William  11.  Glascock,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Geo.  F.  Harrison,  Cumberland,  Va. 
Carter  P.  Johnson,  Richmond  City. 
Aaron  Jeflery,  Norfolk  Borough. 
John  C.  Meredith,  l^uiaa.  Va. 
James  Morris,  Louisa,  " 

Francis  E.  Morancy,  Louisiana. 
Peter  B.  Prentis,  Nansemond,  Va. 
Wm.  L.  Pitts,  New  Orleans. 
George  F.  Pitts,  Kentucky. 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Albemarle,  Va. 
JohnProsserTabbjGlouceste'r,  " 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte,     " 
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Charles  D.  Wliarion, Gooihlaml,  Va. 
J.  A.  Washington,  Mount  Vernoiw 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

John  W.  Clay,  Huntsville,  Ala, 
John  Staige  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Richard  B.  Gooch,  Richmond  Ciiy. 
Wm.  H.  Glascock,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
George  F.  Harrison,  Cumberland,  Va. 
Carter  P.  Johnson,  Richmond  City. 
James  Morris,  Louisa,  Va« 
John  C.  Meredith,  do    " 
Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Charlotte,  Va^ 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Alhemarie.        " 
C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  ChaHotiesvilie. 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Chariolte>         Va* 
Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland,  " 

German  Language  and  Literature. 

George  W.  Blastlermann,  U.  of  Va. 
M uscoe  R.  H.  Garnet t,  Essex, 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunciiburg, 

Mathematics. 

Purt. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va. 
CharlenH.  Barksdalc,  Charlotte,  Va. 
John  S.  Caskie,  Richmond  City,     " 
Henry  Coalter  Cabell,  do     do. 
JohnSlai<;e  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Mupcoe  R.  H.  Garnett,  EsseXj  Va. 
Wm.  L.  Harris,  Tennesgee. 
Wm.  L.  JoncR,  Mecklenburg,  Va. 
Carter  P.  Johnson.  RielHUond  City. 
Wm.  W.  Roper         do  do. 

Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Albemarle,  Va. 
Chapman  Johnson  Stuart,  Rirhniond  City. 
C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville, 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte,  Va. 

Mixed  Mathematics, 
R.  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham,  Va. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va. 
John  L.  Btirruss,  Louisa,        " 
Robert  L.  Brown,  Nelson       " 
John  Critcher,  Jr.,  Westmoreland. 
Lewis  W.  Cabell,  Buckingham,  Va. 
Willis  J.  Dance,  Powhatan,  Va. 
William  L.  Early,  Madson,     " 
Wm.  H.  Jones,  Merklenburg,  '• 
James  All'red  Jones,     " 
John  S.  Minor,  Albemarle,  Va. 
James  Morris,  Louisa,  " 

Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Albemarle, 
C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 
Samuel  Saunderp,  Lunenburg,  Va. 
James  A.  Waddell,  S  'iiinton,    " 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

Civil  ExGli\I::Ii:Rl^G. 

Wm.  L.  Harri.^,  TennCi?i^ce. 
John  W.  Lambeth;  Lynchburg,  Va. 
NaihM  C.  Manson,  Lynchburg,      " 
Samiiel  Saunders,  Lunenburg,       " 

Chebiistry. 

J.  A.  J.  Bishop,  Chariottcsville. 
John  L.  Bnrruss,  Louisa,  Va. 
Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 
Jenjamin  J.  Barbour,  Orange,^Va. 
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Lewit  W.  Cabell,  Buckingham,  Ya. 
Eugene  Davip,  Univeraity  of  Va. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia,  Ya. 
Wm.  H.  I'Anson,  Petersburg,  " 
Wm.  Sizer,  King  William,        '< 
Chapman  J.  Stuart,  Richmond  City. 
Wm.  M.  Svvoope,  Augusta,  Ya| 
liewis  Turner,  Louisa, 


(( 


Graduates  in  Medicinis. 

mth  the  title  of  'Doctor  of  Medicine.' 

Robert  M.  Anderson,  Dinwiddic,  Yii. 
John  H.  Bell,  Rockbriilj^e,  '' 

J.  A.  J.  Bishop,  Charioite^villp,     " 
Wm.  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Hanover. 
Charles  Carter,  •♦ 

Levin  S.  Joynes,  Accomack,  Ya. 
Wm.  Q.  Johnson,  Louisa,      ** 
James  H  Minor,  Albemarle,  *< 
George  W.  Morris,  New  Kent  Ya. 
Wm.  H.  Phillips,  Albemarle,      <' 
William  P.  Read,  Amherst         « 
R.  A.  Scruggs,  fiuckingharo,      '< 
Wm.  M.  Swoope,  Augusta,        ** 
Thos.  Woodley,  Isle  of  White    •* 
Austin  H.  Wright,  Rictimond  City. 
r.  D.  Wheelwright,  Westmoreland, 
Price  M.  Watson,  Albemarle,  Ya. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Benjamin  J.  Barbour,  Orange,  Ya. 
Wm.  P.  Bayly,  Accomack,        " 
R.  W.  Bushnell  Rockingham,    " 
Henry  C.  Cabell,  Richmond  City,  Ya. 
Willis  J.  Dance,  Powhatan,  '* 

Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Ya. 
W.  P.  Duvall,  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
Richard  B.  Gooch,  Richmond  City. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia,  Ya. 
James  P.  Holcombe,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
Augustus  £.  Mcucwell,  Alabama. 
Francis  E.  Morancy,  Louisiana. 
Wm.  L.  Pitts,  New  Orieans, 
Robert  R.  Prentis,  Nansemond,  Ya. 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunenburg,     *< 
James  R.  Sneed,  Georgia. 
John  R.  Stapler,        " 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa,  Ya. 
J.  A.  Washington,  Mount  Yernon, 
Chas.  D.  Wharton,  Goochland,  Ya. 
L.  W.  T.  Wickham,  Richmond  Cny. 

Law. 

Peter  Carr,  Albemarle,  Ya. 
C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Thomas  0.  Dabney,  King  William. 
Robert  A.  Johnson,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Robert  Patterson,  Philadelphia. 
Henry  Spencer,  Chariotte,  Ya. 
Robert  H.  Whitfield,  Isle  of  Wight. 

PRoricTENTfl  IV  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Ya. 
John  G.  Cabell,  Richmond     « 
Wm.  L.  Eariy,  Madison,       «* 
Mathew  M.  Harrison,  Brunswick. 
Wm.  H.  I' Anson,  Petersburg,  Ya, 
John  R.  Stapler,  Georffia. 
Thomas  L.  Walker,  Albemarie,  Ya. 


Proficients  in  Political  Ecobobsy. 

Wm.  P.  Bayly,  Accomack,  Ya, 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 

John  D«  Bracey,  Alabama. 

Henry  C.  Cabell,  Richmond  City. 

Willis  J.  Dance,  Powhatan,  Ya. 

W.  P.  Duval,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 

Thomas  B.  Jordan,  Georgia. 

James  Morris,  Louisa,  Ya. 

James  R.  Sneed,  Geergia. 

J.  A.  Washmgton,  Mount  Yemon. 

Thomas  H.  VTatts,  Alabama. 

L.  W.  T.  Wickham,  Richm'd  City. 

The  following  students  having  graduated  in  ihe 
schools  of  Ancient  Lanftuagec:,  Modem  Languages, 
Mathemaics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  were  dedajred 

"Masters  of  Arts  of  the  Unitersitt  or 

YlRGINIA." 

R.  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham  Ya. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Ya. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia,  Ya. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg, 
Samuel  Saunders,  Lunenburff,  Ya. 
Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland,  Va. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

Public  exercises  and  htmors  of  July  4fA.  1S39. 

Orations  were  delivered  by  the  Ibllowtn^  gen> 
tlemen  : 

L  William  M.  Overton,  A.  B.  of  Lunenburg, 
on  the  probable  fate  of  our  insiilutions. 

2.  John  A.  Coke,  A.  B.  of  Williamsburg,  on 
the  progress  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Richard  Ivanlioe  Cocke,  L.  B.  of  Powhatan, 
on  the  former  character  and  present  condition  of 
Virginia. 

4.  Benjaman  Blake  Minor,  L.  B.  of  Spottsylva- 
nia,  on  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
rise  of  great  men  from  obscuiiy. 

6.  Thomas  Black  well,  A.  B.  of  Luoenburg,  on 
the  probable  influence  of  the  U.  Stales  on  the  des- 
tiny of  the  woHd,  together  with  a  valedictoiy  ad- 
dress to  the  Patrick  Henry  Society. 

AAer  the  orations  were  concluded,  the  Preadcnt 
proceeded  to  confer  the  degree  of  A.  B.  upon  the 
Ibllowing  gentlemen : 

Thomas  Blackwell  of  Lunenburg. 

John  B.  Cary  of  Hampton  ; 

John  A.  Coke  of  Wilhamsbuiig  ; 

Wm.  H.  Fit2hugh  of  Stafford  ; 

Benjaman  F.  Garrett  of  Williamsburg  ; 

Henry  Harrison  of  Charies  City  ; 

James  B.  Jones  of  Chesterfield ; 

Alexander  Jones  of  Chesterfield ; 

Charles  W.  Montague  of  Gloucester  ; 

William  M.  Overton  ofLunenbnrg; 

Edmund  Randolph  of  Amelia  ; 
.    Julian  C.  Rufiin  of  Petersburg. 

And  the  degree  of  L.  B.  on  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

Herbert  A.  Claiborne,  Jr.  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond ; 

Richard  Ivanhoe  Cocke  of  Powhatan  ; 
William  W.  Crump  of  the  city  of  Richmond^ 
Thomas  B.  Donnelly  of  Williamsburg  ; 
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Washin^on  Greenhow  ofllie  city  ofRichmond; 

Edward  Gresham  ofKincr  &  Queen  ; 

J.  Warren  Grijjgsby  of  Rockbridge  ; 

Benjaman  Blake  Minor  ofSpottsylvania  ; 

John  Poindcxier,  Jr.  of  Louisa ; 

Austin  M.  Trible  ofE^ex. 

Certificaieii  of  proficiency,  under  the  College 
ffea!,  were  then  awarded  to  the  Ibl lowing  gen- 
tlemen ; 

Benjaman  E.  Booth  of  Surry,  Junior  Mathe- 
matics. 

James  £.  Brooks  of  Richmond,  Chemistry. 

Thomas  H.  Bullock  ofLynchburg,  Junior  Moral 
l/ourse,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

Nathaniel  C.  Cooke  of  Prince  George,  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Meta- 
physics. 

Walter  W.  Coke  of  Williamsburg,  Chemistry 
nm\  National  Law. 

Georjre  P.  Coleman  of  Williamsburg,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
National  Law. 

Daniel  A.  Daly  of  Mecklenburg,  Natural  Phil- 
osophy and  Engineering. 

W.  K.  Drinkard  ol  Petersburg,  Mathematics 
and  National  Law. 

G.  R.  Dupuy  of  Petersburg,  1st  half  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry 
and  National  Law. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  Kinsr  &  Queen,  Metaphysics. 

John  H.  Fox  of  York,  History  and  National 
Lhw. 

Wm.  W.  Glenn  of  Baltimore,  Junior  Mathe- 
matics and  National  Law. 

Wm.  H.  Gwaihmcy  of  Kinff  William,  History, 
Political  Economy  and  Metaphyi»ics. 

Jnmes  Hamilton  of  North  Carolina,  Junior  Mo- 
ral Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and  Meta- 
physics. 

iThomns  Harrison  of  Sussex,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law,  Mathematics 
and  En^ineprinjT. 

W.  S.  Hawkins  of  North  Carolina,  Chemistry. 

A.  Hill  of  Petersburtf,  History. 

A.  L.  Jarvis  ofMalthews,  Ciiemistry. 

Wm.  R.  Johnston  of  Fiedericksburg,  Junior 
Mathematics. 

Edmund  W.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  National 
Law. 

Wamer  T.  Jones  of  Gloucester,  Political  Econ- 
omy nnd  Metaphysics. 

Benjaman  Irby  of  Nottoway,  History,  Chemis- 
try, Mathematics  and  Metaphysics, 

I.  W.  Irby  of  Nottoway,  Junior  Mathematics 
and  National  Law. 

John  B.  Kercheval  oCHampsbire,  Junior  Moral 
Course  and  Metaphysics. 

Ro.  McCandlish  ofWdliamsburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

D.  E.  Meade  orDinwiddie,lsthairJunior  Moral 
Course,Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

G.  C.  Medley  of  Halifax,  Junior  Moral  Course, 
National  Law,  Political  Economy  and  Metaphy- 
sics. 

John  Minge  of  Charles  City ,|  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  National 
Law  and  Engineering. 

John  E.  Moore  of  Brunswick,  History. 

Edmund  C  Murdaugh  of  Williamsburg,  Histo- 
ry, Chemistry  and  National  Lnw. 


George  U.  Nottingham  of  Northampton,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and 
Mathematics. 

A.  L.  Pegram  of  Dinwiddio,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

W.  R.  Picxe  of  Williamsburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  National  Law. 

David  W.  Pitts  of  Alabama,  History. 

William  G.  Pollard  of  Kins:  William,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry  nnd  National  Law. 

Winston  Rad/ord  of  Lynchburg,  Chemistryi 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Enorineering. 

James  H.  Rawlings  of  Spotisylvania,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and 
Mathematics. 

John  W.  Reins  of  Richmond,  Engineering. 

G.  W.  Richardson  of  Richmond,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  National  Law,  Political  Economy  and 
Metaphysics. 

Powhatan  Robertson  of  Richmond,  Junior 
Moral  Course,  National  Law  and  Mathematics. 

William  Robinson  of  King  &  Queen,  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Wm.  H.  Scott  of  Georgia,  Junior  Moral  Course 
and  Metaphysics. 

W.  B.  Seawell  of  Gloncester,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and  Metaphy- 
sics. 

Churchill  Semple  of  Williamsburg,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Junior  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Na- 
tional Law. 

Willinm  H.  Sims  of  HaliHix,  Junior  Moral 
Course,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Met- 
aphysics. 

T.  L.  Skinner  of  North  Carolina,  Junior  Moral 
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TO    STOP    A   LBAKT   CASK. 

Krom  Uie  Ptrmsri'  Csbiaeti 

Tim  best  thing  for  stopping  a  leak  in  a  cask  ia 
whiting,  beaten  up  with  common  yellow  seap;  if 
this  mixture  be  well  rubbed  into  the  leak,  it  will  ba 
(bund  to  stop  it  after  every  thing  else  has  failed. 
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For  the  Farmen*  Rcgtstcr. 

ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Georgb  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

(Continued  from  page  334.} 
Chapter  XV. 

MEANS  WHICH  PLA2VTS  POSSESS  OF  PERFORM- 
iriG  THBIR  VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Ist.  CAPIL- 
LARY ATTRACTION;  2nd.  BNDosMOSi»^  3rd. 
IMMEDIATE  VITAL  ACTION. 

Having  given,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
essay,  some  account  of  the  general  structure  of 
plants,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  elementary  or- 
gans by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  per- 
form their  vital  functions,  to  absorb  nourishment 
from  the  earth  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  the  production,  increase  and  repair 
of  their  different  parts,  we  will  now  attempt  to 
determine  the  means  by  which  these  organs  are 
enabled  to  perform  their  vital  functions.  Plants 
may  be  considered  as  a  set  of  machines,  by  which 
the  common  elements  of  nature  are  worked  up 
into  such  a  form  as  to  be  fit  for  the  sustenance  of 
animal  life.  We  have  already  examined  the 
structure  of  this  machine  j  we  will  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  operates.  *'ln 
this  department  of  the  science,  the  difficulties 
which  the  philo3opher  has  to  overcome  are  of  a 
very  different  character  from  those  which  may 
have  embarrassed  him  in  merely  determining  the 
organization  of  a  plant.  In  the  latter  case,  good 
microscopes,  manual  dexterity  in  preparing'  the 
parts  for  examination,  and  sufficient  patience  for 
his  task,  are  sure  to  bring  the  observer  to  conclu- 
sions, the  general  truth  of  which  is  oflen  susceptible 
of  exact  demonstration;  but  when  we  come  to  con- 
eider  the  causes  of  vital  phenomena,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  brought  about,  we  have 
obstacles  of  quite  another  kind  to  overcome. 
There  is  not  a  function  of  vegetable  life  whicii  is 
not  preformed  as  it  were  behind  a  screen;  the 
parts  which  are  the  prime  movers  in  every  ope- 
ration, are  so  minute  as  to  escape  our  view,  until 
they  have  been  kilFed  for  microscopic  examination- 
fixed  to  the  soil,  destitute  of  passions  and  sensa- 
tions, the  visible  expressions  of  which  might  lead 
us  to  the  discoveiy  of  their  invisible  causes — 
having  the  whole  of  its  organic  mechsinism  con- 
cealed beneath  a  skin  inert  and  opaque — we  are 
compelled  to  trust  for  all  our  notion;?  nl' the  manner 
in  which  a  plant  performs  its  viial  functions,  to 
inductions  from  data  at>out  which,  in  many  case$, 
there  must  always,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
some  kind  of  uncertainty.  In  such  circumstances, 
can  we  wonder  that  ^reat  diversity  of  opinion  has 
existed  among  physiologists  respecting  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  vegeiable  life ;  or  that  multi- 
tudes of  erroneous  theories  have  obtained  belief 
almost  without  question." 

It  would  be  mconsistent  with  the  character  of 
the  present  essay,  to  notice  the  different  theories 
which  have  been  succec^sively  advanced  and  aban- 
doned; such  an  account  would  properly  form  a  part 
of  the  history  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  not  of 
science  itself ;  and  whatever  interest  it  might  pos- 
^8)  or  whatever  instruction  it  might  afford,  it 


could  assist  as  hut  little  in  our  present  inquiry'. 
For  this  reason  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  several  means  by  wnich  the  organs  o4* 
plants  are  now  believed  to  perform  their  %iial 
functions,  and  afterwards,  to  determine,  so  6u  a« 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  the  extent 
to  which  these  means  aie  severally  employed. 

The  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  are,  at  the 
present  day,  (generally  n scribed,  in  part  to  capil- 
lary attraction,  in  part  to  enditsmosis,  and  in  /;ait 
to  motions  in  the  organs  of  plants,  ceased  imme- 
diately by  the  vital  principle.  We  will  examine 
these  ID  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

1st.  Capillary  attraction.  This  is  that  species 
of  attraction  manifested  by  the  rising  of  liquids  in 
small  tubes,  or  t)etween  parallel  plates  placed  at 
very  small  distances  from  e^ich  other.  The  luosei 
important  of  those  laws  which  govern  this  species 
of  attraction,  are,  1st.  ii  is  only  in  tubes  of  le^s 
than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  rhis 
attraction  is  manifested  to  any  consiiierabfe  de- 
gree ;  and  it  is  in  those  tubes  which  are  nol\arger 
than  a  hair,  that  it  is  moRt  conspicuous! y  mani- 
tested ;  2nd,  the  height  to  which  water  will  rise 
in  capillary  tubes  of  different  diameters,  varies 
inversely  as  those  diameters;  3rd,  that  a  tube  j^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  raise  water  5.  3  inches. 
And  since  the  height  varies  inversely  as  theiiia- 
meter,  the  product  of  the  diameter  into  the  heifbt  is 
a  constant  quantity,  viz.  the  .053  of  an  Inch.  Frosi 
these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  height  to 
which  a  tube  of  any  given  diameter,  will  raise 
water;  or  knowing  the  height  to  which  water  is 
raised  by  anv  tube,  to  determine  the  diameter  of 
that  lube.  These  are  laws  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  results  of  experiments  carefully 
made  and  frequently  repeated,  and  we  must  lake 
them  as  our  guides  m  attempting  to  determine  the 
part  which  capillary  attraction  acts,  in  the  econo- 
my of  vegetable  life. 

The  rise  of  the  sap  of  plants  has  long  been  as- 
cribed principally  to  capillary  attraction;  and  its 
descent  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  There 
are  several  very  weighty  objections  to  this  wav  of 
accounting  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  'the 
firet  and  greatest  objection  is,  that  capillaiy  attrac- 
tion is  entirely  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect 
ascribed  to  it.  From  a  consideration  of  the  third 
general  law  of  this  attraction,  as  given  above,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  diameter  of  a  tube 
being  known,  the  heigiht  to  which  water  will  rise 
in  it  can  be  ascertained  by  dividing  .053  by  that  di- 
ameter expressed  in  decimals  of  an  inch.  The 
most  common  diameter  of  the  ducts  of  plants, 
the  only  vessels  which  are  continuous  tubes, 
is  about  .002  of  an  inch.  Dividing  .053  by 
this,  the  result  is  26.5  inches.  The  smallest  of 
these  vessels  is  about  .001  of  an  mch  in  diameter. 
Such  tubes  would  of  course  raise  water  53  inches, 
or  to  just  doable  the  height  of  the  former.  JBut 
the  sap  of  plants,  instead  of  being  raised  only  26 
or  at  most  53  inches,  is,  in  the  case  of  some  or  the 
large  trees  of  tropical  countries,  raised  to  a  height 
of  5000  inches.  Another  objection,  and  an  unan- 
swerable one,  to  this  as  a  general  theory,  is  that  a 
whole  natural  family  of  plants,  those  termed  cellu- 
lar plants,  are  entirely  destitute  of  tubular  vessels; 
and  yet  their  circulation  goes  on  w^ith  as  great,  and 
in  many  instances,  even  greater  rapidity  than  that 
of  other  plants.    There  is  no  plant  which  grows 
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more  rapidly  than  some  species  of  fungus,  and  yei 
these  are  ceiluhir  phinis,  without  one  single  tube 
in  their  whole  structure.  In  these  instances,  cn- 
pillarv  attraction  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question. 
Another  objection  is,  that  alter  the  death  of  a  plant, 
although  the  tubular  vessels  arc  all  pcrlect,  ns  [a 
manifested  by  the  rise  of  wuier  in  a  piece  of  dry 
wooti  which  Uiis  one  end  placed  m  a  cup  of  water, 
the  clrciihiiion  o\'  the  sap  entirely  ceases.  For 
these  reasons  we  must  give  up  the  idea  that  ca- 
pillary attraction  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the 
sap,  or  if  we  admit  that  it  has  any  part  in  produ* 
cing  this  effect,  that  part  must  be  a  very  incon- 
siderable one. 

There  are  objections  equally  insuperable  to  the 
second  part  of  this  theory,  viz.  that  the  sap  re- 
turns by  gravity.  One  of  these  objeciious  is,  that 
in  returning  towards  the  root,  the  sap  has  very 
frequently  to  move  upwards,  in  direct  opposition 
to  gravity,  and  not  downwards,  in  conformity  with 
that  force.  This  is  manifestly  the  case  in  twigs 
which  put  out  from  the  lower  side  of  limbs,  and, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  their  course,  grow  downward. 
On  almost  every  tree,  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
such  twigs  tnay'be  /bund.  The  twigs  of  the  weep- 
ing willow,  those  parts  of  the  tree  which  are  grow- 
ing most  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  sap  is  circula- 
ting most  abundantly,  always  bend  downward. 
Another  objection  is,  that  we  can  assign  no  reason 
why,  when  two  tubular  vessels  precisely  similar 
in  tlieir  structure,  and  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  sap  should  ascend  in  one  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  descend  by  gravity  in  the  other; 
and  if  we  attempt  to  account  for  any  phenomenon 
upon  mechanical  principles,  we  must  assume 
nothing  for  which  we  can  not  assign  a  reason. 
Besides,  the  fuct  that  a  whole  class  of  plants  are 
entirely  destitute  of  continuous  tubular  vessels,  is 
as  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  sap  descends  by  gravity, 
as  that  it  ascends  by  capillary  attraction,  f  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  the  while  to  have  been 
thus  particular  in  stating  the  objectioos  to  this 
theory,  had  I  not  known  that  it  nas  been  lor  a 
long  time  the  commonly  received  theory,  and  one 
with  which  most  who  have  ever  spent  much 
thought  on  the  subject  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  some  form  or  another. 

2nd.  Undosnuma.  Perhaps  the  simplest  defi- 
nition which  can  be  given  of  this  term  is,  that  en- 
dosmosis  is  that  infiltration  of  one  fluid  into  an- 
other, which  takes  place  through  bodies  possessed 
of  no  visible  pores.  Thin  animal  and  vegetable 
membranes,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  are 
impermeable  to  fluids,  when  made  to  separate 
fluids  of  (lifierent  densities,  are  traversed  by  those 
fluids  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  An  example 
or  two  will  make  the  matter  plainer.  **Take  a 
common  half-ounce  vial,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
been  ground  off,  and  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  tightly 
over  the  opening  thus  eflected.  Fill  it  with  a  so- 
lution of  gum  arabic  in  water,  and  place  it  so  that 
its  lower  end  is  beneath  the  surface  of  some  water 
in  a  glass.  The  denser  fluid  will  slowly  attract 
the  water  through  the  membrane,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  vial  will  run  over.  Reverse  the  ex- 
periment by  filling  such  a  vial  with  water,  and 
plunge  the  lower  end  into  a  solution  of  gum,  and 
the  water  will  pass  out  of  the  vial,  through  the 
bladder,  as  will  be  manifested  by  the  sinking  of 
the  water  in  the  vial,  and  the  rising  of  that  in  the 
glass.''    In  both   instances,  the  rarer  will  pass 


into  the  denser  fluid  by  endosmosis.  Again,  if ' 
we  blow  a  soap  bubble  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
then  place  it  in  ajar  of  anniioiiiacal  gap,  the  bub- 
ble will  be  seen  at  once  to  enlarge,  and  display  a 
beautiful  play  of  colors  upon  its  surface;  and  on 
examining  the  gas  which  it  contains,  we  will 
And  it  a  mixture  of  atmodpheric  air  and  ammonia. 
In  this  instance  the  ammonia  must  have  passed 
through  the  sides  of  the  soap  bubble,  although 
the  film  which  formed  the  bubble  is  in  ordinary 
circumstances  impervious  to  ^ases.  It  passed 
by  the  process  termed  endosmosis. 

Many  experiments  have  been  performed  to  prove 
that  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants  is  capable  of  act- 
ing by  endosmosis.  Of  these  the  ibilowing  one 
of  Dut rochet  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  One 
of  the  valves  of  the  capsule  of  the  balsam  was 
placed  in  water ;  the  effect  was,  that  it  curved 
rapidly  inwards  and  soon  rolled  itself  up ;  it  was 
afterwards  placed  in  thick  gum  water,  and  it  then 
curved  outwardly,  in  a  direction  just  the  opposite 
of  that  which  it  had  at  first  taken,  in  order  to 
understand  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  ihe  fact 
that  the  outside  of  a  vaWe  of  the  balsam  is  com- 
posed of  larger  and  thinner  cellules  than  the  inside, 
and  of  course  endosmosis  would  go  on  more  rap- 
idly through  the  sides  of  the  outer  cellules,  than 
through  those  of  the  inner.  When  the  valve 
was  placed  in  water,  the  sap  which  the  cellules  of 
that  valve  contained,  being  the  denser  liquid,  the 
water  passed  into  the  cellules ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  cellules,  it  passed  more  rapidly 
on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside  of  the  valve. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  was,  to  distend  the 
cellules  on  the  outside  more  rapidly  than  those  on 
the  inside,  and  thus  to  curve  the  valve  inwards. 
When  the  valve  was  placed  in  a  thick  solution  of 
gum,  the  solution  was  the  denser  fluid,  and  the 
eflect  of  endosmosis  was  to  draw  the  sap  out  from 
the  cellules  of  the  plant.  This  eflect  from  the 
nature  of  the  cellules  would  take  place  more  rapidly 
on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside  of  the  valve,  in 
this  case  the  inner  cellules  would  soon  be  the  most 
distended,  and  the  valve  would  of  course  curve 
outwards.  This  experiment  was  frequently  re- 
peated and  always  with  similar  results.  By  such 
experiments,  the  fact  is  established  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  vegetable  tissues  when  filled  with  sap  are 
capable  of  endosniometric  action. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  part  which 
endosmosis  i^  supposed  to  act  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  line  o 
cellules,  stretching  from  the  root  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plant,  each  cellule  in  contact  with  the  ones  imme- 
diately above  and  below  it,  and  all  filled  with  a 
fluid  of  uniform  density.  The  uppermost  cellule 
of  the  series  being  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
air,  the  sap  which  it  contains  will  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  water  by  evaporation,  and  will  thus  be 
rendered  more  dense  than  that  of  the  one  below  it. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  already  staled, 
endosmosis  immediately  commences,  tending  to 
render  the  sap  contained  in  the  two  cellules  of 
equal  density,  in  part  by  the  passage  of  the  denser 
fluid  downwards,  and  io  part  by  the  passage  of 
the  rarer  fluid  upwards.  In  this  way  the  fluid 
which  the  second  cellule  of  the  series  contains 
will  be  rendered  more  dense  than  that  of  the  one 
immediately  below  it,  and  endosmosis  commences 
between  these  too,  tending  to  render  their  fluids 
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of  equal  density ;  and  ro  on  to  the  end  ofthe  series. 
At  the  same  time  thai  endo8momeiric  action 
commences  at  the  upper  end  ofthe  series,  a  similar 
action  will  commence  ai  the  lower  end.  The 
lower  cellule  filled  with  dense  sap  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  water  contained  in  the  soil,  will 
at  once  commence  attracting  that  water  to  itself, 
and  in  this  way  its  sap  hein^  rendered  rarer  than 
that  of  the  cellule  above  it,  will  be  transferred  in 
part  to  that  cdlule,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ol  the 
series.  Both  of  these  operations,  tending  as  they 
do  to  move  the  sap  in  tht^  same  direciion.  will  con- 
spire to  produce  the  same  rpsult,  viz,  the  raising 
of  the  Scip  from  the  rout  to  the  leaves.  Again; 
let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  penes  of  cellules  ex- 
tending from  the  Furtare  to  the  heart  of  a  tree, 
each  cellule  hemg  supposed,  as  in  the  other  case, 
10  be  in  contact  with  those  next  it  in  the  series, 
and  all  filled  with  a  liquid  of  unilbrm  density.  By 
evaporation  the  liquid  in  the  outer  cellule  of  the 
series  is  rendered  more  dense  than  that  of  the  one 
next  it ;  it  immediately  commenc«'s  nn  endosmosis 
upon  that  cellule,  nbstraciing  from  it  a  part  of  its 
rare  fluid  and  imparting  in  return  a  part  of  its  own 
dense  fluid  ;  thirt  second  one  operates  in  the  same 
way  upon  the  third,  and  so  on.  Such  is  in  liict 
the  condition  of  the  cellules  of  a  plant,  and  such 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  their  sap  is  believed 
to  circulate.  It  will  be  perreived  that  endosmosis 
accounts  for  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  every  direc- 
tion, upward,  downwards,  and  latemlly ;  and  more- 
over lijr  two  opposite  motions,  through  the  same 
set  of  vessels,  and  at  the  same  time.  It  also  ac- 
counts lor  a  circulatioa  in  cellular  plant?,  and  the 
rellular  parts  of  other  plants,  pu«*h  as  the  pith  and 
medullary  rays.  In  all  these  respects  it  agrees 
with  the  results  of  direct  observationf.  Without 
attempting  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  is  properly  attributable  to 
endosmosis,  we  will  dismiss  this  subject  for  the 
present,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it 
again. 

3rd  ntal  rtdion.  Besides  the  eflects  which  ran 
be  lairiy  ascribed  to  endosmosis,  there  are  others 
which  we  must  attribute  to  motions  in  the  organs  of 

Fjants  caused  immediately  by  the  vital  principle, 
t  is  certain  that  movements  do  take  place  in  the 
organs  of  plants,  which  appear  to  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  endosmosis.  An  instance  w\\\  be 
aflbrded  by  cutting  in  two  a  stalk  of  lettuce.  The 
milky  juice  contained  in  the  cellules  ofthe  bark 
will  be  found  to  exude  li*om  the  extremities  of  both 
portions  of  the  stem.  This  cannot  be  caused  by 
a  power  exerted  from  below,  for  then  the  sap 
would  exude  from  the  lower  portion  only  ;  neither 
can  it  be  caused  by  the  gravity  ofthe  sap,  for  then 
it  would  exude  only  when  the  part  had  its  extremity 
turned  downwards,  whereas  in  fact,  it  flows  out 
with  equal  rapiditv,  in  whatever  position  the  stalk 
may  be  placed.  This  effect  can  sprinjr  from  no 
other  cause  then  from  a  contraction  in  the  pides  of 
the  cellules.  Another  and  a  still  more  striking  in- 
stance, is  afforded  by  the  cellules  of  the  leaf  of  the 
lettuce  during  the  flowering  season.  Let  a  leaf  be 
touched  ever  so  slightly,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
cuticle,  the  milky  juice  will  nevertheless  exude 
and  form  a  large  drop. 

The  force  with  which  the  sap  is  jfiropelled 
through  ttie  stem  of  a  growing  plant  is  much 
greater  than  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering  it.    This  matter  has  been  the  subjext  of 


some  curious  and  instructive  experiments,  of  which 
the  following,  from  Hales'  'Vegetable Statics,'  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.    **April  the  6th,  at  9  A. 
M.,  rain  the  evening  before,  I  cut  off'  a  vine  on  a 
southern  aspect,  at  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  groood; 
the  remaining  stem  had  no  lateral  branches,  it  was 
}  inch  in  diameter;  I  fixed  on  it  a  mercurial  gauge. 
At  11  A.  M.  the  mercury  was  risen  15  inches 
hrg'her  In  the  open  leg,  than  in  the  one  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  vine,  being  pushed  up  by  the 
force  of  the  sap  which  came  out  of  the  stem.     At 
4  P.  M.  it  was  sunk  on  inch.     April  7th,  at  8  A. 
M.  was  risen  very  little,  a  fog;  at  11  A.  M.  'tis 
17  inches  high,  and  the  log  gone.     April  lOib.  at 
A.  M.  mercury  18  inches  high  ;  I  then  added  more 
mercury  so  as  to  raise  the'suriace  to  a  height  of 
23  inches ;  the  sap  retreated  very  little  into  the 
stem,  upon  this  additional  weight,  which  shows 
with  what  an  absolute  force  it  advances  ;  at  ooon 
it  was  sunk  one  inch.    April  11th.  at7  A.  itf .  24\ 
inches  high,  sunshine  ;  at  7  P.  M.  18  inches  high. 
April  14th.  at  7  A.  M.  20j^  inches  high  ;  at  9  A. 
M.  22},  Are  warm  sunshine  ;  here  we  see  thatthe 
warm  morning  sun  gives  a  fresh  vigor  to  the  sap. 
At  11  A.  M.  the  same  day  16^,  the  ^rreat  prespi- 
ration  of  the  stem  makes  it  sink.    April  16th.  at  6 
A.  M.,  19^  inches,  rain  ;  at  4  P.  M.  13  inches. 
April  17th,  at    11   A.  M.  24^  inches   high,  rainy 
and  warm  :  at7  P.  M.  29 J  warm  rainy  weather, 
which  made  the  sap  rise  all  day,  there  being  little 
rierspirHtinn  by  reason  of  the  ram.     April  18th.  at 
7A.M.  32^  inches  high,  and  would  have  risen 
higher  had  there  been  more  mercury  in  the  gauge; 
from   this  time  to  May  5ih   the  force  gradually 
derreased.    The  greatest  height  of  the  mercury 
being  821  inches  ;  the  force  ot  the  sap  was  then 
equal  »o  36  feel  5J  inches  height   of  water.    In 
another  like  mercurial  gauge  (fixed  near  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vine  which  ran  20  feel  high),  the  mer- 
cury was  raised  by  the  force  of  the  eap  38  inches, 
equal  to  43  II  3j^  in,  height  of  water ;  which  Ibrre 
is  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  blood  in 
ths  great  crural  artery  of  a  horse,  seven  tiroes  as 
great  as  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  lik«  finery  of 
a  dog ;  and  eight   times  as  great  as  in  the  same 
artery  of  a  fallow  doe."    In  the  results  of  the 
above  experiment  there  can  be  no  error;  the  mea- 
surement of  a  propelling  force  by  means  of  a  mer- 
curial gauge  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  most 
unexceptionable  methods  of  measurement  which 
we  possess.    The  force  with  which  the  sap  was 
driven  upwards,  in  the  last  mentioned  instance  was 
equal  to  more  than  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  To 
recur  to  the  orginal  question  ;  what  cause  can  we 
assign  ff»r  so  powerful  a  propulsion  ofthe  sap  as  is 
here  indicated?     Endosmosis  will  account  for  it  in 
part ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  admit  an 
alterriaie  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  cellules 
themselves  as  one  principal  cause. 

Perhaps  some  may  object  to  this  explanation  on 
the  ground  ofthe  stiffness  ofthe  vegetable  textures; 
but  let  it  be  recollected  that  this  stiffness  exists,  not  in 
the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  the  tissues  through 
which  the  circulation  takes  place,  but  in  the  woody 
fibre,  which  is  disposed  throughout  the  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  givmg  strength  and  consistency  to 
the  vegetable  structure.  The  membrane  of  which 
the  celluler  and  vascular  tissues  are  composed,  is 
soft,  yielding,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  such  al- 
ternate contractions  and  dilatations  us  are  sup- 
posed. 
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Should  it  be  objected,  ihat  although  the  texiure 
of  thede  vessels  is  such  as  lo  Hi  them  for  such  a 
Work,  yet  wc  can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  the 
vital  principle,  be  that  principle  what  ii  may,  can 
operate  so  as  to  produce  this  e fleet.  In  answer,  I 
would  say,  neither  can  we  conceive  of  the  way  in 
which  the  vital  principle  operates  to  produce  sim* 
ilar  dilatations  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  yet  we 
know  from  actual  observation  that  such  eflects  are 
produced.  These  notions  take  place  as  long  as 
the  man  remains  alive ;  the  moment  he  dies,  they 
cease  at  once;  hence  wc  ascribe  them  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  vital  principle ;  nnd  although 
the  wav  in  which  what  we  have  termed  the  vital 
principle  produces  this  effect  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery,  and  in  all  probability  will  ever  remain 
duch,  yet  we  never  think  of  calling  the  fact  that 
such  motions  do  take  place,  in  question,  on  that 
account. 

Bat  it  may  be  further  objected,  that  these  mo- 
tions in  animals  appear  to  be  inseparably  connec- 
ted with  a  nervous  system ;  anu  that  no  such 
vyetem  exists  in  vegetables.  This  remark  is  not 
strictly  true.  "The  nervous  system,  which  is  very 
distinct  from  all  others  in  animals  of  the  higher 
classes,  gradually  tends  to  divide;  and  finally,  one 
is  forced  to  admit,  that  in  zoophytes  the  nervous 
matter  is  diffused,  as  it  were,  throughout  the  whole 
bodv,  so  that  they  possess  a  kind  of  universal  sen- 
sibility, without  there  being  any  where  a  nervous 
system  distinct  from  the  tissues.^'  If  such  is  as- 
<^riaine.'l  to  be  the  fact  with  respect  to  zoophytes, 
why  may  we  not  go  a  step  further;  and  suppose 
that  in  vegetables  the  nervous  matter  is  imiformly 
diffused,' or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and 
will  perhaps  appear  less  obiectionuble,  that  the 
tissues  are  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  so  many  of  the  Ibncticns  of  a 
nervous  system,  as  are  necessary  in  the  economy 
of  vegetable  life.  There  is  no  essential  diflerence 
in  the  composition  of  the  roost  perfect  nervous 
system,  nnd  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  body, 
which  would  forbid  such  a  supposition.  They 
arc.  all  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  differ 
only  in  the  manner  in  which  those  elements  are 
organized.  The  fact,  that  when  certain  poisons 
are  made  to  enter  vegetable  systems,  or  when 
plants  are  killed  by  electricity,  the  tissues  at  once 
stiflen  and  become  entirely  incapable  of  circulating 
the  sap,  favors  this  idea.  But  whatever  expla- 
nation we  may  give  of  the  matter,  the  facts  of  the 
case  seem  to  reiiuire.  that  we  admit  the  existence 
of  alternate  dilatations  nnd  contractions  in  the  tis- 
sues of  plants,  produced  immediately  by  the  vital 
principle. 


Chapter  XVl. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.  WATER.  CARBOMC  ACID 
GAS.  RITROGER.  OTHERSUBSTANCE8  FOUND 
IN    PLANTS. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, chemists  distinguish  between  their  |)rox- 
imate  and  ultimate  principles.  The  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables,  are  the  simple  elementary 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  such  as 
carbon,  oxygen,  &c.  The  proximate  principles, 
are  those  compounds  into  which  these  elements 


are  united  by  the  action  of  vegetable  systems,  such 
as,  gum,  resin,  sugar,  &c.  The  ultimate  elements 
of  which  all  vegetable  substances  are  composed, 
are  but  (kw.  Carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are 
the  only  ones  which  exist  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  where  others  enter,  they  seem  to 
enter  rather  as  accidental,  than  as  essential  ingre- 
dients. The  proximate  principles  are  very  nume« 
rous,  nnd  every  j^ear,  the  researches  of  the  chemist 
are  adding  to  their  number;  yet  as  they  are  all  made 
up  of  pretty  much  the  same  ultimate  elements^ 
they  must  of  course,  resemble  each  other  closely 
in  comparison.  In  order  that  a  plant  may  increase 
in  size,  it  must  be  supplied  with  carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  may  be  considered  the  raw 
materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  nnd  of  course 
the  food  of  plants  must  contain  these  elements^ 
either  in  a  separate  state,  or  in  such  compounds  as 
the  organs  of  the  plant  shall  be  able  to  decom-> 
pose. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  pure  water  was 
capable  of  sustaining  and  nourishing  plants,  and 
that  in  fact  it  was  their  only  proper  food.  This 
opinion  was  founded  in  part  upon  such  experi-* 
meats  as  the  following  of  Von  Helmont.  llav* 
ving  placed  a  young  willow  in  a  box  containing 
a  known  quantity  of  pure  sand,  and  supplied  it 
plentifully  with  water,  it  was  found  to  increase  in 
size  very  rapidly.  Af\er  being  suffered  to  grow 
for  a  time,  it  was  removed,  and  the  sand  carefully 
weighed;  when  it  was  found  to  have  undergone 
no  perceptible  variation  in  weight.  Hence,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  plant  was  nourishes]  by  the  wa- 
ter alone.  It  was  afterwards  suggested  to  this 
experimenter,  that  in  as  much  as  he  used  com- 
mon spring  water,  that  Water  might  contain  other 
substances  in  solution*  He  repeated  the  expe- 
riment, using  distilled  in  the  place  of  common 
water,  and  the  plant  died.  But  without  the  de- 
cisive result  of  the  last  experiment,  we  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  opinion  was  erroneoui,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  composi-ion  of  water.  Water 
consists  of  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  nothing 
else.  Now,  if  pure  water  is  the  only  proper  food 
for  plants,  whence  is  it  that  they  are  to  obtain  their 
carbon,  an  element  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  every  part  of  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  what  may  properly 
be  called  the  food  of  plants,  because  it  is  that 
without  which  they  cannot  exist,  is  atmospheric 
air,  together  with  water,  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  solution;  and  these  alone  are  sufficient  for 
their  support.  Water  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaininff  a  large  portion  of  many  of  the 
gases;  ot'  caroonic  acid  gas,  recently  boiled  water 
will  absorb  its  own  volume.  Placed  as  water  in 
ordinary  cicumsiances  is,  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, which  alwavs  contains  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  diffused  throughout  it, 
it  will  always,  when  subjected  to  examination,  be 
found  to  contain  a  portion  of  this  gas  in  solution. 
ft  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  carbon  which  exists  in  vegetables,  is  intro- 
duced. This  carbonic  acid  is  derived  fi-om  many 
sources;  but  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  various  organic  substances  which  lie  buried  in 
the  soil,  or  scattered  upon  its  surface.  All  vege- 
tables, when  they  rot,  or  undergo  decomposition, 
are  resolved  principally  into  water,  carburetted-hy- 
drogen  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  is  to  their  ability 
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to  supply  til  is  last  mentioned  substance^  llmt  pu* 
Iresccnt  manures  owe  iheir  nutritive  prop)erties.  If 
we  look  at  the  eflfects  of  such  manures,  we  will 
find  that  their  energy  is  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pabiliry  oi'  forming  this  acid.  "Yeast,  for  in- 
stance) which  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  these 
manures,  is  so  from  possessing,  beyond  all  oiher 
substances,  the  power  or  exciting  fermentation, 
and  thus  of  causing  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  vegetable  matter  which  lies  buried  in 
the  soil.'' 

It  is  only  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  that  car- 
bon can  enter  into  the  system  of  a  plant.  If  a 
plant  is  placed  in  solid  carbon,  and  watered  with 
distilled  water,  it  might  as  well  be  planted  in  pow- 
dered glass,  so  far  as  its  growth  is  concerned.  Sir 
H.  Davy  placed  a  plant  of  mint  in  water  mixed 
with  carbon  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  and 
he  found  that  not  a  particle  could  enter  the  roots. 
When  carbonic  acid  enteiv  the  system  of  a  plant, 
it  suflere  decomposition,  its  oxygen  being  liberated 
and  its  carbon  fixed  in  the  (issues.  This  has  been 
proved  by  manv  very  satisfactory  experiments.  If 
f'resh  gathered  leaves  be  placed  in  water,  and 
thus  situated,  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  they 
will  soon  be  covered  with  minute  air  bubbles, 
which  if  collected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to 
be  pure  oxygen.  The  earliest  observers  of  this 
circumstance  supposed  these  bubbles  to  be  libe- 
rated from  the  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  for 
when  leaves  were  placed  in  water  which  had  been 
deprived  of  the  air  which  it  contained  by  boiling, 
no  bubbles  appeared.  The  correct  explanation  of 
this  fact  is,  that  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  no 
carbonic  acid  furnished  by  the  water  Tor  the  plant 
to  decompose. 

De  Candolle  has  proved  that  the  oxygen  we  col- 
lect in  such  cases,  arises  I'rom  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  following  manner.  He  placed 
in  a  pneumatic  cistern  6Ilea  with  distilled  water, 
two  inverted  glass  jars ;  one  of  which  was  filled 
with  the  water  of  the  cistern,  and  had  floating  in 
it  a  plant  of  mint;  the  other  contained  carbonic 
acid  gas.  To  prevent  all  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  ^m  the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of*  the  water 
in  the  cistern  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
oil.  The  whole  apparatus  thus  arran^d  was  ex- 
posed to  direct  sun-light.  The  carbonic  acid  soon 
began  to  disappear,  but  just  as  fast  as  it  disap- 
peared from  one  vessel  oxygen  appeared  in  the 
other.  In  order  to  understand  this  experiment  it 
is  necessaiy  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  carbonic  acid  are  condensed  into  one-linlf 
their  original  volume  when  they  combine  with 
each  other.  If  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  unite 
with  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapor  of  carbon,  thry 
will  not  form  200  cubic  inches  of  the  resuttinL'  c'ln 
pound,  but  each  being  condensed  into  one- hall  lis 
original  volume,  they  will  form  but  100  cubic 
inches.  Just  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place  when 
carbonic  acid  is  decomposed;  every  100  en  hie 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  will  furnish  100  cubic  in- 
ches of  oxygen,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vupor 
of  carbon.  This  explains  the  fact  that  oxygen 
appeared  in  one  bell  glass  just  as  fast  as  carbonic 
acid  disappeared  from  the  other.  Ue  afterwards 
varied  the  experiment  by  substituting  oxygen  for 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  second  glass.  In  this  case 
no  gas  was  given  off  by  the  plant,  neither  did  any 
ol'  the  oxycen  disappear ;  thus|[)roviug  ihat  plants 
have  a  specific  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid, 


and  after  decomposing  it,  of  retaining  the  carUn 
and  rejecting  the  oxyzen;  and   that  the  ox>*n 

Siven  off  by  growing  plants  Is  derived  from  the 
ecom  posit  ton  of  carbonic  acid. 

Two  conditions  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
successful  repetition  of  this  experiment,    let.  That 
the  plant  should  be  green  and  living,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  recently  killed,  but  Ft  ill   green 
plants,  emit  no  gas.    2nd.  Exposure  to  direct  sun- 
liffht,  for  neither  the  clear  light  of  day,  nor  thai  of 
\}i)e  brightest  lamp  produce  any  efl'cct.  From  some 
experiments  recently  performed,  it  wou\d  eeem 
that  this  effect  is  due  entirely  to  the  chemical  part 
of  the  ray  of  light.    It  has  long  been  known  that 
a  ray  of  solar  light  was  composed  of  three  d\s* 
tinct  and  separable  rays,  viz,  a  luminous  ray;  a 
heating,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  cafo- 
rific  ray,  which  is  not  luminous  ;  and  a  chemical 
ray  which  is  neither  heating  nor  luminous.    By  a 
certain  contrivance,  it  is  easy  to  absorb  any  two  of 
these  rays,  whilst  the  third  is  suffered  to  pass  on 
undisturbed.    By  subjecting  a  plant  to  each  ofthd 
three  rays  in  succession,  it  nas  l>een  found  that  ll 
is  the  chemical  ray  alone  which  is  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  any  effect.    These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  hy  any  one  who  may  wish  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periments of  De  Candolle. 

Although  all  experiments  combine  to  prove  that 
carbonic  acid  is  the  most  essential  of  ihe  elements 
on  which  plants  are  nourished  ;  vet  water  is  also 
a  necessary  part  of  their  food,  ii  is  true  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  taken  up  by  a  plant  is 
lost  again  by  evaporation,  ^'et  accurate  experi- 
ments show  that  a  portion  of  it  actually  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  plant.  Saussure  found  that 
when  plants  were  grown  in  close  vessels,  in  an  at- 
mosphere  containing  a  little  carbonic  acid,  the 
weight  which  the  plant  acquired  in  a  given  time, 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  carbon  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  could  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
by  supposing  it  to  have  fixed  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water;  thus  plants  of  the  vinca,  which  in 
a  vessel  without  carbonic  acid  had  gained  1}  gniins 
from  water  only ;  acquired  6  y\  grains  when  r/iey 
were  at  the  same  time  able  to  procure  carbonic 
acid.  That  water  is  an  essential  part  of  the  food 
of  plants,  may  be  learned  from  the  tact,  that  almost 
all  the  proximate  principles  contain  hydrcgen,  an 
element  which  does  not  exist  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  furnished  by  it.  The  water 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  plant,  pro- 
bably enters  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
On  this  subject  Prof.  Lindley  remarks,  "as  it  has 
been  pretty  well  made  out  that  all  the  oxygen 
given  off  by  plants,  is  produced  by  the  d<*com po- 
sition of  carbonic  acid,  and  as  tto  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  detect  the  emission  of  hydrogen  by 
any  plant  except  mushrooms,  it  is  inferred  that  if 
the  water  which  is  consumed  by  plants  is  ever  de- 
composed, it  is  in  the  formation  of  tlie  various 
proximate  principles  which  contain  more  oxysFpn 
(viz.  acids,;  or  more  hydrogen  ^viz.  oilp,)  than 
water ;  but  as  the  greater  part  ol  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  gum,  sugar,  fecula,  &c.,  contain 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  some  proportion  as 
water,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  water  un- 
dergoes no  decomposition,  but  is  simply  fixed.'' 

**It  was  formerly  thought  that  nitrogen  or  azote 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nourishment  of  plants; 
and  that,  in  those  cases  where  it  was  met  with,  it 
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was  merely  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  at- 
mospheric air  which  had  been  inhaled  and  de- 
prived of  its  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  But  its 
constant  occurrence  in  combination  with  the  tissue 
of  mashrooms,  and  crucitbrm  plants,  in  gluten, 
and  in  what  chemists  call  vegetable  albumen,  and 
also  in  the  vegetable  alkalies,  seems  a  sufficiently 
strong  proof  of  its  contributing  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  the  nutrition  of  the  vegetable  system." 
in  what  condition  the  nitrogen  enters  the  system 
of  a  plant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  most  probable 
answer  is,  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  from 
I  he  atmosphere.  At  any  rate,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  leaves  do  absorb  much  gaseous  matter 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  nitrogen  exists  in 
very  large  quantities  in  the  atmosphere;  accord- 
ing the  nest  analyses  jVV  of  our  atmosphere  are 
nitrogen.  It  is  probable  that  a  portion  also  enters 
in  solution  in  water,  like  carbonic  acid.  It  is  true, 
that  nitrogen  is  by  no  means  as  soluble  in  water 
as  carbonic  acid,  water  dissolving  only  about  yv^ 
of  its  bulk  of  nitrogen;  but  yet  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  vast  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  the  system  of  a  ptant  during  its  growth, 
and  remember  at  the  same  time  the  small  extent 
to  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the  composition 
of  vegetables,  we  will  see  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  it  may  have  entered  in  this  way.  It 
is  possible  also,  that  a  portion  of  nitrogen  may  en- 
ter, in  combination  with  other  substances,  and  t>e 
afterwards  separated  from  its  combinations,  and 
fixed  by  the  vital  action  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant; 
in  just  the  same  way  in  which  carbon  is  separated 
from  itB  combination  with  oxygen  in  carbonic 
acid.  There  are  several  compounds  which  expe- 
rience has  proven  to  be  very  valuable  as  manures, 
which  contain  nitrogen.  Ammonia  is  one  of  these; 
its  composition  is,  by  weight,  3  parts  of  hydrogen 
to  14.15  of  nitrogen.  The  salts  of  ammonia  exist 
in  large  quantities  in  common  soot,  and  this  is 
known  to  be  a  very  active  manure.  It  is  true  that 
Boot  is  generally  classed  among  stimulating  ma- 
nures, but  may  it  not  be  that  it  stimulates  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  simply  by  furnishing  one  of  its 
necessary  articles  of  (bod  1  W  hat  renders  this  opi- 
nion the  more  probable  is,  that  soot  is  found  to  be 
a  manure  narticularly  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
cruciform  plants,  (t.  e.  plants  whose  flowers  con- 
sist of  four  petals  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
such  as  the  cabbage,  turnip,  &c.,)  and  these  are 
the  plants  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
niirogen. 

Besides  carbonic  acid,water,  and  nitrogen, which 
form  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  food  of 
plants,  there  are  several  earthy  and  metallic  sub- 
stances, which  are  taken  up  from  the  soil  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  by  certain  plants,  and  aller- 
wards  deposited  in  their  tissues.  About  the  part 
which  these  substances  act  in  the  economy  of  ve- 
getable life,  we  know  but  little.  "One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  silex,  which  is  secreted  by 
certain  plants  in  very  ^reat  quantities.  All  grasses 
abound  in  it ;  usually  it  fixes  itself  in  the  cuticle  ; 
but  in  the  bamboo  it  is  also  deposited  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in  the  hollow  joints,  under  the  form 
of  the  substance  called  tabasheer.  The  skin  of 
.the  rattan  palm,  abounds  so  much  in  silex  that  it 
will  strike  nre  with  steel ;  the  same  substance  ex- 
ists in  teak  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  to  which  it 
gives  a  peculiarly  gritty  texture:  and io  the  scour- 
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ing  rush,  (tquisttvjm^)  one  species  of  which  \u 
used  for  polishing  wood,  in  consequence  of  its 
whole  surface  being  composed  of  compact  sili- 
cious  particles.  It  was  once  thought  that  silex 
must  be  actually  formed  by  the  action  of  the  vital 
principle  of  vegetation  ;  but  further  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  silex,  have  shown  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  silex  is  soluble  in  water,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  en- 
ters plants.  Considering  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  that  passes  through  a  plant  in  the  course  of 
its  growth,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
possibility  of  the  largest  quantity  of  silex,  which 
IS  ever  met  with  in  plants,  being  introduced  in  this 
way."  But  even  if  we  could  hot  account  for  the 
introduction  of  silex  into  plants,  we  could  by  no 
means  admit  that  it  was  formed  by  the  vital  action 
of  plants  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  with  such  an 
admission,  we  must  also  admit  that  plants  pos- 
sessed, either  a  creative  power,  or  else  a  power  of 
transmuting  one  of  the  simple  elements  into  an* 
other;  an  admission  which  contradicts  the  be»t 
established  laws  of  chemistry. 

Lime,  magnesia,  potassd)  soda,  tulphur,  phoB' 
phorus,  and  several  of  the  metals,  occur  in  many 
plants  in  greater  or  less  abundance  ;  all  evidently 
taken  up  from  the  soil.  "Of  these  soda  is  the 
best  known  and  most  abundant,  existing  to  the 
amouni  of  as  much  as  55  per  cent.,  in  the  form  of 
a  carbonate  in  the  ashes  of  a  species  of  sea -weed 
(salaola  saiiva;)  and  copper,  the  least  suspected 
and  most  curious.  This  metal  is  stated  by  De 
Candolle  to  form  eight  parts  in  a  million  in  coffee, 
and  about  tour  and  a  half  parts  in  a  million  in 
wheat ;  whence  he  has  calculated  that  there  is 
annually  imported  into  Europe  more  than  1200  lbs. 
weight  of  copper  in  coffee,  and  that  the  French 
annually  consume  nearly  8000  lbs.  in  their  bread. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants, 
will  enable  us  to  explain  some  facts  which  have 
been  established  by  experiment,  for  instance,  the 
manner  in  which  clover  improves  land,  and  may 
perhaps  suggest  other  rules  to  the  practical  agri-* 
culturist.  Had  we  no  experience  on  the  subject, 
it  would  seem,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that 
any  crop  could  improve  land.  We  would  naturally 
suppose  that  plants  were  nourished  by  the  ground 
itself, — that  they  fed  upon  the  soil.  If  such  t»e 
the  case,  when  a  crop  is  ploughed  under  and  de- 
decays,  it  can  give  nothing  but  what  it  has  first 
taken;  and  how  then  can  it  improve  land  ?  Yet 
we  find  that  growing  clover  upon  land,  and  then 
ploughing  it  under  and  suffering  it  to  decay,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  methods  of  improving  land. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  food  of^plants, 
this  admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  We 
will  suppose  that  clover  is  sown  upon  a  perfectly 
barren  spot.  The  atmosphere  which  is  above  this 
spot  contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
all  atmospheric  air  contains  a  greater  or  less  por^ 
tion  of  it.  A  rain  comes  ;  as  it  falls,  it  absorbs  a 
portion  of  this  gas,  and  in  this  condition  enters  the 
ground.  No  sooner  does  it  come  in  contact  with 
the  seed  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  the  root 
afierwards,  then  it  is  absorbed  and  its  materials 
used  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture. When  the  portion  of  air  above  the  spot, 
has  in  this  way  been  exhausted  of  carbonic  acid,  a 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  poriionfl 
in  consequence  of  that  strontr  tendeney  whirh 
gosses  possess,  to  intermix  and  diffuse  themselves 
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throughout  each  oiher.  This  procen  is  repeated 
aj^in  and  again,  and  thus  the  clover  increases  in 
size.  But  whence  is  this  gas  obtained  1  From 
many  sources;  from  the  breath  ofanimals,  for  whilst 
animais  inhale  oxygen  they  exhale  carbonic  acid 
from  the  burning  of  most  combusiible  bodies,  but 
principally  from  decaying  vegetables  such  as  are 
found  in  the  woods  and  along  the  (ence  sides. 
The  quantity  of  the  several  elements  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  globe  is  fixed ;  it  is 
impossible  lor  man  either  to  increase  or  diminish 
this  quantity ;  and  it  is  also  impossible  for  him  to 
convert  one  of  these  elements  into  another.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  make  an  economical  use  of  that 
which  already  exists,  to  gather  up  those  portions 
which  subserve  no  valuable  end  and  apply  them 
to  use.  This  is  what  the  farmer  does  in  sowing 
his  land  with  clover.  He  impresses  the  very 
wind  into  his  service,  for  every  wind  which  sweeps 
over  a  field  of  clover,  laden  as  that  wind  is  with  the 
materials  of  which  vegetables  are  ibrmed,  is  made 
to  contribute  to  its  growth.  Alter  a  large  portion  of 
vegetable  matter  has  in  this  way  been  collected 
upon  the  once  barren  spot,  it  is  ploughed  under, 
and  secured  for  future  use. 

It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  animals,  whilst 
they  inhale  a  large  portion  of  oxysen,  exhale  a 
large  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  JF'rom  the  long 
continuation  of  this  process  we  would  suppose  that 
the  composition  of  our  atmosphere  would  m  the 
course  of  time  suffer  a  material  change ;  that  it 
would  become  so  surcharged  with  carbonic  ncid  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  And  yet 
■0  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  composition  of  our 
atmosphere  is  very  much  the  same  now  that  ir 
was  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  what  way  is  this 
uniformity  of  composition  preserved?  If  we  call 
to  mind  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  the  matter 
admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Plants  take 
in  carbonic  acid,  and  retaining  the  carbon  fixed  in 
their  tissues,  return  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere; 
a  process  just  the  reverse  of  that  performed  by  ani- 
mals. In  this,  we  see  one  of  those  beautiful 
compenaatiog  arrangements  with  which  creation 
aboondo. 
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claboratioir   of   this   sap.     haturb   op 
proximatid  principles.    inflabncld  of 

UGHT.      IRFLUBirCB  OF   UBAT. 

By  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  is  meant,  its  con* 
▼eraion,  from  crude  sap,  into  the  several  proximate 
principles  of  which  vegetables  consist,  such  as 
■ugar,  ffum,  resin,  tannin,  &c.  In  order  to  under- 
stand tnis  subject,  and  also,  how  it  is  that  such 
substances  as  compose  the  food  of  plants,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  connected  into  the  various  proxi- 
mate principles  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  pre- 
sents, it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  at- 
tend to  a  few  general  facts  respecting  the  compo- 
sition of  these  proximate  principles.  Among  the 
most  itnportant  of  these  facts  are — 

Ist.  That  they  are  all  composed  of  pretty  much 
the  same  elements,  and  frequently  contain  those 
elements  in  the  same  proportions. 

2nd.  That  they  are  all  decomposed  with  facility, 
and  fifequeotly  are  mutually  convertibie  into  each 
othsr^ 


8rd.  That  in  general  ttiey  cannot  be  fomied 
by  art. 

We  will  examine  each  of  there  general  state- 
ments, somewhat  in  detail. 

1st.  The  nroxiniaie  principles  of  vegetables  are 
all  composed  of  pretty  much  the  same  elements; 
and  frequently  contain  tliese  elements  in  the  same 
proportions.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  following  table,  prepared  from  a  state- 
ment of  their  compositions  as  given  in  Tumer'» 
Chemistry.  The  numbers  opposite  the  names  of 
tlie  substances  refer  to  their  equivalents  -,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  find  their  composition  in  grains,  the  num- 
bers for  oxygen  must  be  multiplied  by  8,  lor  earbon 
by  6.12j  lor  nitrogen  by  14.152  and  for  hydrogen 
byl. 


FegetabU  Jdds. 
Oxalic  acid, 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxyfes 

Nitrogen 

2 

.— 

3 

^ 

Acetic     " 

4 

3 

3    1 

— 

Citric       " 

4 

3  ' 

4 

— 

Tartaric  " 

4 

2 

5 

Gallic      « 

7 

3 

5 

Malic      « 

4 

2 

4 

_^ 

Race mic  *' 

4 

2 

5 

^_ 

Vegetable  jSllkalies. 

Morphia, 

34 

18 

6 

1 

Cinchonia, 

20 

12 

1 

1 

Quinia, 

20 

12 

2 

1 

Ariciiiiai 

20 

12 

3 

1 

Sugar, 

6 

6 

6 

— 

Si  arch. 

6 

6 

6 

_ 

A  li'ohol, 

4 

6 

2 

.1.. 

Oil  of  cloves, 

20 

13 

5 

_ 

Camphor, 

10 

6 

I 

— 

From  an  inspection  of  the  compoeition  of  the 
substances  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  it  wiil 
be  seen  that  several  of  them  consist,  not  only  of 
the  same  elements,  but  contain  those  eJemeots  in 
the  same  proportions,  or,  in  the  lan^aee  of  che- 
mistry, are  isomeric.  This  is  explained,  by  sap- 
posing  that  whilst  the  different  substances  contam 
the  same  elements,  that  yet  those  elements  are 
differently  united  with  each  other.  An  example 
will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  that  we  have  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of 
copper,  to  combine ;  these  may  reiadily  be  ao  united 
as  to  form  two  entirely  distinct  compoaiods ;  two 
eauivalenlB  of  the  oxygen  may  imite  with  the  one 
of^  sulphur  and  form  stllphurous  add ;  and  the  re- 
maining two  with  the  one  of  copper,  forming  bi- 
noxide  of  copper ;  these  two  binary  compounds 
then  uniting  would  form  the  sulphite  of  the  binox- 
ide  of  copper ;  or  three  eauivalents  of  oxygen  may 
unite  with  the  one  of  sulphur,  forming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  remaining  one  with  the  one  of  cop- 
per, forming  protoxide  of  copper;  these  two  binary 
compounds  then  uniting  would  form  the  sulphate 
of  the  protoxide  of  copper,  a  compound  entirely 
different  from  the  former.  Or  expressing  it  in 
chemical  symbols,  we  might  have 

(S  -t-  2  ox.)  (Cu  +  2  ox.)=S  -f  Cu  +  4  ox. 
Or  (S  -t-  3  ox.)  (Cu  -{-  ox.)   =S  -f-  Ca  +  4  ox. 

It  is  in  this  wajr  that  the  difference  between  the 
different  isomeric  substances  with  which  we  meet 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

2nd.  The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables,  all 
readily  undergo  decomposition,  and  are  frequently 
convertible  into  each  other.    jMost  vegetable  sub- 
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stances,  Trhen  placed  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere^ 
undergo  a  series  oC  changes,  which  result  in  their 
eniire  dissolution.  When  thus  decomposed,  ihey 
are  not,  however,  separated  into  their  uiiimHte  ele- 
ments, viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, but  into  certain  simple  binary  compounds  of 
these  elements,  among  I  he  most  abundant  of  which 
are,  carbonic  arid  (c  -|-  2  ox.,)  water  (h  +  ox.) 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  (c  -f  2  h,)  and  ammo- 
nia CS  h  -f-  n).  Those  which  are  not  thus  decom- 
posable, will  all  undergo  decomposition  at  a  tem- 
perature less  than  that  of  a  white  heat.  They  are 
also  frequently  convertible  into  each  other ;  for 
instance,  starch,  which  is  isomeric  with  sugar,  is 
readily  convertible  into  that  substance,  and  does 
in  liict  undergo  such  a  change  during  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed;  this  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect  from  our  knowledge  of  their  composi- 
tion. 

3rd.  In  general,  vegetable  substances  cannot 
be  formed  by  art.    Although  we  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  composition  of  sugar,  for  in- 
stance ;  we  know  that  it  is  composed  of  6  equiva- 
lents of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen, 
and  we  can  easily  procure  such  of  these  substan- 
ces, and  present  them  to  each  other  in  just  the  pro- 
per proportions  to  form  sugar,  yet  in  no  way  which 
has  yet  been  discovered  can  we  cause  them  so  to 
unite  as  to  form  that  compound.    That  this  should 
be  the  case  with  those  sututances  which  possess  a 
distinct  organization,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
but  that  it  should  likewise  be  the  case  with  those 
which  possess  no  other  than  a  cr>*sialline  struc- 
ture, is  probably  to  he  attributed  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  chemistry. 
We  cannot  indulge  a  reasonable  hope  of  ever 
being  able,  by  any  process  of  art,  to  form  cotton 
from  simple  inorganic  carbon  and  water,  although 
we   know  it  to  be  composed   principally  of  those 
materials ;   hut  we    may  indulge    a  hope    that, 
when  our  knowledge  of  chemistrv  is  more  com- 
plete, we  may  discover  a  way  of  forming  sugar 
from  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  these  elements,  or  else  of  some  of 
their  binary  compounds;  at  least,  (here  is  nothincr 
absurd  in  the  indulgence  of  such  a  hope.    But 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  time  to  come,  it  is 
certain  that  we  know  of  no  process  by  which  they 
can  be  formed  at  the  present  day ;  and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  into  the  elaboration 
of  the  sap,  as  we  must  not  expect  to  find  that  it  is 
effected  by  any  process  which  has  an  exact  paral- 
lel in  the  arts.' 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  question, 
bv  what  means  are  plants  enabled  to  effect  the 
elaboration  of  their  sap.    As  that  sap  enters  the 
root,  it  is  a  thin  fluid  consisting  principally  of  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas   in  solution ;  from 
this  raw  material,  in  some  way  or  another,  plants 
are  enabled  to  form  all  the  components  of  the  ve- 
getable structure,  the  wood,  the  starch,  the  sugar, 
the  gum,  the  oil,  the  resin,  the  acids,  &c.    The 
question  is,  by  what  means  is  it  that  plants  are 
enabled  to  effect  these  changes.    To  give  a  full 
and  complete  answer  to  this  question,  Is  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  vei^efJible 
physiology;  yet  there  are  some  fiicts  which  have 
been  asccrtjiined  by  experiments  carefullj''  perform- 
ed and  oflen  repeated,  which  it  may  be  important 
to  the  practical  agriculturist  to  know. 
The  most  important  of  these  is,  that  many  of 


those  chemical  changes  which  constitute  what  is 
termed  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  are  effected 
through  the  agency  of  solar  light,  or  if  not  by  its 
direct  agency,  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  plant 
to  effect  them.  How  it  is  that  light  is  able  to 
change  the  chemical  relations  of  substances,  so  as 
to  cause  those  to  combine,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  separate ;  or  to  cause  those  to  se- 
parate which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
combined,  is  a  matter  of  which  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  ever  as  yet  been  given;  and  yet  there 
is  no  fact  in  chemistry  which  is  better  established 
than  that  it  does  act  in  this  way.  If  a  bottle 
partly  filled  with  nitric  acid,  be  set  away  in  a  dark 
place,  it  will  imdergo  no  change;  but  if  it  be  expo- 
sed to  direct  sun-light,  a  decomposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  acid  at  once  commences,  and  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  will  soon  become  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  ox3'gen  and  nitrous  acid.  If  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogea 
be  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  light  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded, no  combination  will  take  place,  it  matters 
not  how  long  they  be  thus  kept  mixed ;  but  if  the 
mixture  be  exposed  to  diffuse  day-light,  the  two 
gases  Will  gradually  combine,  and  form  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid;  if  the  mixture  be  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  the  combination  takes  place  as 
instantaneously,  and  with  as  violent  an  exnloeion, 
as  if  caused  by  the  contact  of  flame  or  by  the  elec- 
tric spark.  These  facts,  and  numerous  others  of 
a  similar  character,  which  might  be  mentioned 
did  it  seem  necessary,  establish  beyond  question, 
the  principle  that  light  does  possess  the  power  of 
so  altering  the  ordinary  chemical  relations  of  bo- 
dies as  to  cause  combinations  and  decompositiooi 
which  otherwise  would  not  take  place. 

The  principal  agency  of  light  appears  io  be  ex- 
erted in  effecting  the  decompoeition  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  in  fixing  the  carbon  thus  obtained,  in  the 
tisfsues  of  the  plant.  Some  ofthe  evidence  on  which 
(his  statement  rests,  has  been  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter ;  F  will  here  add  only  a  few  remarks  of 
De  Candolle,  in  which   he    has   embodied   the 
results    of  numerous   experiments  performed  by 
himself.      "  1/ "   says  he   "  two  plants  are  ex- 
posed, one  to  darkness,  and  the  other  to  the  sun, 
in  close  vessels  and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  are  lemovedp 
at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  \ve  will  find  that  the 
first  has  diminished  neither  the  quantity  of  oxygenic 
nor  of  cart)onic  acid;  and  that  in  the  second,  on  the  , 
contrary,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  dimin- 
ished,   while  the  quantity  of  free  oxygen   has 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.    Or  if  we  place 
two  similar  plants  in  close  vessels  in  the  sun,  the 
one  in  a  vessel  containing  no  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  other  in  air  which  contains  a  known  quantity 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  air  in  the  first  vessel 


has  undergone  no  change,  while  that  in  the  second 
will  indicate  an  increase  of  oxygen  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  if  the  experiment  is  conducted  with 
sufficient  care,  we  shall  discover  that  the  plant  in 
question  has  gained  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
carbon.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  carbonic 
acid  which  has  disappeareil,  has  given  its  oxyge.n 
to  the  air,  and  its  carbon  to  the  plant,  and  that 
this  eflect  has  been  produced  solely  by  the  action 
of  solar  ligiit.V  All  the  experiments  which  have 
hitherto  been  made,  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  solar  light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plants^  to 
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enable  them  to  digest  the  crude  matter  which  they 
obtain  from  the  soil. 

<*The  fixing  of  carbon  by  the  action  of  light 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  quality  of 
timber;  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  all 
countries.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  to  the  carbon  in- 
corporated with  the  tissue,  either  in  its  own  pro- 
per form,  or  in  combination  with  other  elemenis, 
in  the  form  of  resinous  or  astrinnrent  matter,  that 
diderence  in  quality  in  the  timber  of  the  same 
species  of  tree  is  principally  owing.  Isolated  oak 
trees,  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  be- 
come a  tougher  and  more  durable  timber,  than 
the  same  species  growing  in  dense  forests;  in  the 
former  case  its  tissue  has  been  solidified  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  carbon  fixed  in  the  system 
during  its  growth.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  brittle  wainscot  oak  of  the  Black 
Forest,  Eng.  is  produced  by  the  very  same  spe- 
cies as  the  solid  naval  limber  of  Great  Britain." 
The  results  of  chemical  analysis  confirm  this  opi- 
nion, as  will  be  seen  by  noticing;  the  quantity  of 
carbon  obtained  form  different  kinds  of  wood,  as 
given  in  the  following  table. 


Cormonna-wood    - 

Iron- wood 

Oak       -        -        - 

Beech  -        -        - 

Box      - 

Willow 


65  per  cent  of  carbon* 

63.44  " 
62.60  « 

61.45  " 
60  " 
49.80            " 


<^lt  IB  to  the  power  which  sun-light  possesses  of 
decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  fixing  the  carbon 
in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  that  the  direction 
which  the  branches  of  a  tree  assume,  is  generally 
to  be  ascribed.  When  a  branch  first  protrudes 
from  a  stem,  its  own  weight  would  bend  it  down- 
Wards,  if  it  were  not  for  the  effects  of  light  from 
above,  which  solidifies  the  part  exposed  to  it.  Let 
any  one  expose  a  green  branch  in  such  a  way  that 
light  strikes  it  only  on  one  side;  the  tissue  on  that 
siSe  will  fix  the  most  carbon,  will  become  harder 
and  lengthen  less;  while  the  tissue  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  fixing  less  carbon,  will  harden  less,  and 
lengthen  more;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be 
that  the  branch  will  be  eventually  turned  towards 
the  light  This  will  explain  the  uniform  tendency 
of  the  green  partg  of  plants  to  turn  towards  the 
Hght." 
;  Besides  fixing  simple  carbon  in  the  tissoea  of  a 
4ant,  light  appears  to  exert  a  very  important  and 
necessary  agency  in  the  production  of  many  of 
the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables.  Of  its  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  the  various  kinds  of 
coloring  matter,  and  also,  of  the  odoriferous  prin- 
ciples, 1  have  already  spoken,  when  treating  of 
those  subjects.  To  the  formation  of  starch,  a 
substance  into  the  composition  of  which  carbon 
enters  verv  largely,  sun-light  appears  to  be  ne- 
cessary. It  is  to  the  starch  which  they  contain, 
that  potatoes,  com,  and  many  other  plants,  owe 
most  of  their  nutritive  properties.  Potatoes  grown 
in  the  dark,  are  always  watery,  in  consequence  Oi 
no  starch  being  developed  in  them;  aiui  indeed 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, is,  in  other  circumstances,  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  to  which  their  leaves,  (the 
organs  in  which  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  is 
principally  effected,)  are  exposed.  When  or- 
chard-ground is  undercropped  with  potatoes,  the 
quality  of  tti«  potatoes  is  never  good|  simply  bo- 


sause  so  large  a  quantity  of  light  is  intercepted  by 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  orchard-trees,  as 
to  retard  the  formation  of  starch.    The  ibmoatioo 
of  the  milky  juices  of  many  plants,  appears  lo  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  solar  light.     As  these 
milky  juices  are  frequently  poisonous,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ffreat  importance  to  prevent  their  formation, 
where  the  plant  is  intended  to  be  eaten.     Hence 
the  common  practice  of  blanching,  as  it  is  called; 
which  is  in  fast  nothing  more  than  excludiDg*  the 
sun-light  from  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  fbrmafioo 
of  certain  substances  which   would  have   beea 
formed,  had  sun-light  had  free  access  to  the  p\ant. 
Hence  too,   the   safety  with  which  the  young 
shoots,  which  have  but  just  protruded  from  be- 
neath the  ground,  are  eaten,  when  the  same  pJam 
if  eaten  at  any  subsequent  period  of  its  growth, 
would  have  been  highly  deleterious. 

Another  of  those  facts  which  the  practical  ag- 
riculturist should  bear  in  mind,  is  that  tempera- 
ture has  great  influence  over  the  elaboration  of 
sap.  The  agency  which  heat  exerts  in  this  pro- 
cess, is  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  principai/y  lo  the 
evaporation  of  watery  fluids  fh3m  the  crude  sap, 
which  it  necessarily  causes.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  water 
which  is  absorbed  by  a  plant  is  aflerwards  lost 
again  by  evaporation.  Indeed  such  it  wiU  at  once 
appear,  must  be  the  case,  if  we  call  to  mtod  the 
fact,  that  all  the  solid  components  of  vegetables 
must  enter  them  in  solution  of  water,  and  that 
many  of  those  solids  are  soluble  to  hut  a  very 
small  extent,  in  that  fluid.  It  is  possible,  perhaps 
we  might  say  probable,  that  heat  also  exerts  a  di- 
rect agency  in  causing  combinations  among  the 
elementary  substances,  of  which  plants  are  com- 
posed. There  is  no  known  agency  which  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  heat  in  effecting  cbaogi's 
in  the  chemiral  relations  of  bodies;  hence  it  is  that 
the  chemist,  in  almost  every  operation,  depends 
upon  its  assistance.  When  we  know  that  heat 
does  exert  so  powerful  and  so  universal  an  influ- 
ence as  this,  in  those  chemical  operations  which 
are  effected  by  the  art  of  man,  it  would  seem  but 
a  reasonable  inference,  that  nature  also  would 
make  use  of  it,  in  those  ipore  complicated,  and  as 
they  seem  to  us,  more  mysterious  operatiooSy  which 
art  may  in  vain  attempt  to  imitate. 

But  in  whatever  way  heat  may  affect  the  vital 
action  of  plants,  it  is  certainly  true,  and  every 
one^s  observation  will  convince  him  of  the  fact, 
that  it  does  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  those 
vital  actions.    It  is  only  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  raised  sufficiently  high,  that  the  vital  en- 
ergy of  a  plant  is  excited.    Although  light  is  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  to 
the  formation  of  many  of  those  proximate  princi- 
ples which  plants  contain,  yet  if  a  plant  be  ex- 
posed to  an  elevated  temperature,  though  it  be  in 
total  darkness,  that  developement  of  its  parts  and 
consequent  increase  in  size  which  we  denominate 
growth,  will  certainly  take  place.    The  influence 
of  heat  appears  to  be  exerted  immediately  upon 
the  stem  and  leaves,  and  through  them,  upon  the 
root.    Hence  h  is,  that  when  one  branch  oi  a  vine 
ffrowing  in  the  open  air,  is  introduccMl  into  a  hot- 
house, the  temperature  of  the  hot-house  excites  the 
buds  into  action;  they  immediately  attract  flaida 
from  beneath  them,  and  thus  the  whole  system 
is  put  in  motion,  although  the  parts  of  the  vine- 
plant  beyond  the  house,  are  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
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clemency  of  winter.    ''De  Gandolie  has  proved  |  holders,  musquiloes,  snakes,   minks,  and  musk* 
by  a  simple  experiment,  that  in  such  a  case  as  '^*-     'rKo:f.  tiiu  :«  tr.aroi^  t^ac>^aarwr«^    or.-i  ««» 

this,  the  fluid  consumed  hy  the  young  leaves  is 
really  attracted  from  out  of  the  cold  earth,  and  not 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  hot-house. 
Having  selected  a  young  tree  with  two  principal 
branches,  and  two  principal  roots  corresponding  to 
them,  and  adapted  to  each  root  a  bottle  of  water, 
he  found  that  the  bottle  attached  to  the  root  cor* 
responding  to  the  branch  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  hot-house  was  quickly  emptied, 
while  that  attached  to  the  root  corresponding  to  the 
branch  in  the  open  air  remained  nearly  full.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  in  a  natural  state  of  things, 
some  effect  is  produced  upon  the  roots  by  the 
inrarmth  ofthe  soil ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
amounts  to  much  if  indeed  it  is  of  any  importance; 
lor  provided  only  the  earth  is  not  frozen,  it  appears 
from  experiments,  that  heat  applied  to  the  branches 
alone,  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine  and  maintain 
all  the  phenomena  of  growth. 

Besides  the  influence  which  light  and  heat  may 
exert  in  effecting  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  there 
is  much  which  m  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  vital  principle.  What  peculiarity 
there  may  be  in  the  structure  of  one  cellule  which 
determines  it  to  secrete  resin,  whilst  another  by  its 
side  secretes  an  acid— or  whether  it  is  any  thing 
in  the  structure  of  the  cellule  which  determines 
the  result,  are  questions  which  we  cannot  solve. 
Xhe  most  careful  microscopic  observations  have 
discovered  to  us  no  difference  in  structure,  and  dis- 
closed no  peculiarities  in  operation.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  produced  under  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  vital  principle ;  or  perhaps  we  would  come 
nearer  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  our  state- 
ment would  be  less  liable  to  objection,  should  we 
say,  that  thev  take  place  while  the  plant  is  alive, 
and  cease  the  moment  that  it  dies.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  an  ex- 
planation; and  yet  it  is,  in  fact,  alt  that  is  known 
respecting  the  matter.  There  are  many  things  in 
the  structure  and  vital  action  of  plants,  which, 
with  all  our  knowledge  of  nature,  we  cannot  liiUy 
explain. 

(  To  bt  continued.) 
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For  the  Fannera'  R^iBter. 

Improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  this  section  of 
country  is  now  gradually  advancing;  many  marl 
banks  have  been  opened,  and  worked,  though  not 
with  steady  perseverance;  kilns  of  oyster  shells 
have  been  burnt  and  strewed,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances stone  lime  has  been  imported,  the  profits 
of  which,  when  the  cost  is  calculated,  I  deem  a 
little  doubtful. 

The  extensive  marshes  in  our  tide- water  dis- 
trict, in  their  present  condition,  form  the  princi- 
pal impediment  to  rapid  improvement.  It  is  there 
that  malaria,  that  fi-ightfiil  scourge  of  our  native 
population,  and  the  terror  of  strangers,  is  con- 
cocted. By  reclaiming  our  low  grounds,  we  should 
^really  improve  the  health  of  our  country,  increase 
its   wealth,  and  expel  the  present  troublesome 


rats.  Their  title  is  merely  possessory,  and  not 
better  than  that  of  the  native  Indians.  Vatlel 
held,  and  his  dogma  has  been  received  by  many 
of  our  practical  jurists,  that  save  (re  nations  who 
mix  no  labor  with  the  soil,  but  depend  upon  the 
spontaneous  fruits  ofthe  earth,  and  the  beasts  ofthe 
forests,  to  supply  their  wants,  may  be  justly  ex- 
pelled by  a  more  thrifty  race,  who,  instead  of  the 
bow  and  the  tomahawk,  use  the  axe,  the  mattock, 
and  the  rifle. 

Many  of  my  acquaintances  have  gone  to  the 
west  and  south,  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  1  have  a 
strong  and  abidmg  affection  for  my  native  state, 
where  our  fathers  lived  in  peace,  and  in  honor,  and 
where  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  injury  was 
punished  by  requital,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted  lessened  the  horrors  of  the  act.  In  ad- 
dition to  my  local  attachments,  in  my  youth  I  had 
a  strong  objection  to  having  my  head  disfigured 
by  an  Indian  tomahawk,  and  in  more  mature  age 
I  should  feel  equal  reluctance  to  receive  a  gentle 
squeeze  from  Judge  Lynch. 

To  reclaim  our  marshes  has  long  been  with  me 
a  favorite  project.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  Swifl 
was  contemporary  with  Marlborough,  fiolinghroke, 
Harley  and  Wharton,  distinguished  patriots  of 
that  day;  and  yet  he,  who  had  weighed  and  mea- 
sured these  illustrious  men,  and  many  others  of 
equal  merit  but  of  lesser  note,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  he  who  should  cause  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before,  rendered  more 
service  to  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  politi- 
cians. Now  if  my  poor  counsels  should  prevail, 
and  call  up  a  spirit  of  improvement  by  which  timo- 
thy and  herds  grass  should  be  made  to  grow  where 
flags  and  rushes  grew  before,  I  think  in  justice  I 
may  claim  to  be  preferred  to  subireasurists,  bank- 
ites,  and  conservatives;  the  goodness  of  whose 
intentions  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  doubt,  as 
they  all  declare  that  their  gi^at  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  by  givmg  the  people  a 
sound  unfluctuating  currency.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  men  who  desire  to  do  right  should 
so  widely  difler  as  to  the  means. 

It  appears  from  the  Register  that  your  theory  is, 
that  the  marshes  of  the  Chesapeake,  consisting  of 
vegetable  matter,  upon  being  ditched  and  dried, 
would  rot  away.  The  earth  1  believe  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  vegetable  growth,  of  which  from  the  tides, 
and  the  floods,  there  is  a  regulnr  accretion.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  parts  of  marshes 
without  the  aid  of  art  reclaimed  from  the  tide,  and 
produce  the  grasses  of  the  upland.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  large  (lortion  of  our  marshes,  like  those 
of  eastern  Virginia,  consist  of  decayed  vegetables,  - 
mixed  with  earth;  but  I  have  learned  from  respecta- 
ble authority,  that  some  marshes  on  the  Delaware, 
in  character  like  ours,  upon  being  ditched,  dried  and 
sown  in  herds  grass,  become  firm  and  cohesive, 
and  produce  excellent  crops  ;  this  grass  by  its  tena- 
cious roots  forms  a  strong  turf,  which  aflords  pro- 
tection against  the  sun,  and  frost,  and  perhaps  if 
Mr.  H.  Carter,  instead  of  cultivaiini^  his  reclaimed 
grounds  for  seven  successive  years  m  Indian  corn, 
(thereby  exposing  them  naked  to  the  sun  and  frost,) 
had  laid  them  down  in  herds  grass,  he  would  have 
experienced  a  different  and  more  beneficial  result. 
By  a  communication  to  the  Register  a  year  ago, 
I  learned  that  the  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  fens  of  Romney,  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
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means  of  wind   mills.    Thia  19  cprtainly  a  most 
beneficial  application  of  the  wind;  and  I  appre- 
hend the  same  mpHns  would  produce  the  Fame  re- 
sult in  the  marshep  of  the  Pocomoke,  Nanticoke, 
and  Choptank.     Maryland  is  a  stale  small  in  ex- 
tent, and  limited  in  mean^:,  hut  her  projects  are 
vast,  and  her  views  magniticent.     By  internal  im- 
provements she  calculates  to  pecure  tne  entire  trade 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a  larjre  portion  of  the  Ohio 
and  iMississippi,  and  to  divide  with  New  York  and 
Quebec  the  riches  of  the  western  lakes.     Mary- 
land has  stated  her  credit  for  many  millions  on  ca- 
nals, and  rail-roadi?,  and  i*  would  well  become  her 
fostering  «?eniu8  10  expand  her  wings,  and  to  apply 
a  r*iw  hundred   thousands  to  reclaim  her  wne^te 
marshes.     Many  of  1  hem  are  still  vacant,  and  the 
state  holds  the  title;  those  which  have  been  grant- 
ed, she  might  appropriate  to  herself,  by  condemna- 
tion.     When  the  worlc  was   accomplished,  and 
these  now  barren  wastes  are  set  in  timothy  and 
herds  grass,  the  state  could  sell  them  out  at  a  heavy 
advance,  which  would  not  only  pay  the  costs  of 
the  wind  mills  and  ditches,  but   would  leave  a 
heavy  profit  to  the  state.    This  is  not  a  scheme 
of  mere  total  profit,  but  of  general  utility;  the 
western  shore  would  feel  the  benefits,  which  would 
perhapf  extend  to  Philadelphia,  and  New  York ; 
thousands  of  fat  bullocks  would  be  brought  into 
market,  from  lands  which  are  now  worse  than  use- 
less.   The  odious  monopoly  of  western  graziers, 
(which  I  much  fear  the  patriot  butchers  of  Balti- 
more will  be  unable  to  dissolve,)  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  Baltimorian  would  eat  beef  of  very 
superior  quality  at  low  rates.     Eastern  shore  men 
know,  thouiirh  western  shore  men  do  not,  that  cat- 
tle, which  can  eat  salt  and  fresh  grass,  and  drink 
salt  and  water,  at  pleasure,  fatten  quicker  and 
make  viandii  more  savory,  than  thoee  of  the  high 
country,  where  salt  is  dealt  out  with  a  parsimo- 
nious hand.    Salt  in  its  congelation,  either  by  the 
power  of  the  sun  or  fire,  contracts  impurities  of 
which  it  is  clear  in  its  aquous  state;  and  pure  sus- 
tenance is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  of  a  beast 
as  to  a  man.    The  principal  sanative  ingredient 
in  the  waters  of  the  Saratoga  spring  is  salt^  which 
has  never  been  successfully  imparted  to  medicated 
waters.    It  is  (or  these  causes  that  Governor  Ste- 
vens' sheep  are  the  crack  of  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket, and  BO  much  preferred  by  the  epicures  to 
these  raised  on  Elkridge,  and  Btg  Pipe  creek.    To 
this  another  important  consideration  may  be  sijper- 
added ;  Maryland  holds  a  deep  stake  in  the  Eas- 
tern Shore  Rail-Road,  which  she  increased  last 
session,  and  which  she  will  probably  continue  to 
increase,  until  it  shall  be  finished,  as  the  private 
stockholders,  either  for  want  of  faith,  or  want  of 
funds,  commit  heavy  forfeitures,  and  if  peradven- 
turewhen  the  road  is  finished,  the  great  communi- 
cation between  the  north  and  the  south,  should 
take  another  direction,  the  loss  miirht  be  compen- 
sated by  taking  fit  beevci^  to  market  in  the  cars. 
They  would  arrive  in  Baltimore  firesh  and  unjaded, 
and  in  fine  killing  condition,  and  the  risk  of  being 
drowned,  or  blown  up  from  steamboats  entirely 
avoided. 

If  our  salt  marshes  were  reclaimed,  and  set  in 
timothy  and  herds  grass,  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  for  its  extent  of  territory  would  become 
the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States ;  the  hardy 
Germans,  the  laborious  Dutchmen,  and  the  sturdy 
Irish,  who  now  go  troopiag  to  the  west,  attracted 


by  the  smell  of  fine  sweet  hay,  which  they  love 
almost  as  much  as  the  smack  of  ivhiskey,  wocW 
come  into  our  country;  this  supply  of  tree  laiior 
would   enable  us    to   send  our    blacks    to   Cape 
Paimas.      The   abolitionists   would    have   to  go 
further  south  f)r  experiment,  and  in  the  height  of 
our  prosperity,  with  fine  salt-water  navicrable  riv- 
ers, aboundiiii?  in  fish,  oysters  and  wild  fowl,  and  a 
fine  level  rail-road,  we  tvould  laugh  at  the  vain 
babblers  of  the  great  valley  of  the  MississippL 

Tim  OTH  r. 
£.  8,,  Md„  26fA  June,  1839. 


EARTH   WOBH8 — MOULD. 

From  the  Genesee  FaiBcr. 

The  increasing  number  of  earth  worms  (/i/m- 
bricus  terrestris)  in  the  cultivated   fxarts  oi*  oar 
country,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  farmers 
to  the  subject,  and  elicited  some  inquirfes  as  to 
the  effect  of  their  presence  in  such  numhers  in 
soils  that  are  cropped.     The  opinion  of  some 
seems  to  be,  that  while  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  ^oil,  they  are  harmless,  if  not  actually  ben- 
eficial.    Loudon  says  that  this  worm,  ''unless  ex- 
isting in  sfreat  numbers  in  a  single  place,  cannot 
be  ranked  among  injurious  animals,  notwithstan- 
ding the  prejudices  of  farmers  and  gardeners  ngaiost 
them.     Without  worms,  the  earth   would  sooa 
become  hard,  cold,  incapable  of  receiving  mois- 
ture, or  of  giving  nourishment  to  roots.     They 
are,  in  fact,  the  great  promoters  of  vegetation,  by 
borinor,  perforating,  and  loosening  the  soil  beneath, 
and  by  manuring  it  above  wuh  their  excrement, 
which  is  thrown  up  into  lumps  called  worm  casts." 
It  is  to  tlus  latter  process,  the  throwing  upon  the 
surfMCC  of  these  casts,  or  cxcrementitious  raairers, 
as  they  arc  supposed  to  be,  that  some  modem  wri- 
ters have  attributed  the  formation  of  mould,  orthat 
part  of  the  earth  which  is  of  the  most  value  in 
supporting  vegetation. 

Mr.  C.  Darwin,  F.  G.  S.,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  London  Society  in  1837,  was  the  6nt,  we 
believe,  to  reduce  this  theory  to  a  form,  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  this  worm  is 
supposed  to  produce  the  results  attributed  to  it. 
His  attention  was  called  to  an  examination  of  the 
process  by  finding  that  some  fields  over  which 
lime  and  cinders  had  been  spread  on  grass  laod, 
and  which  had  never  been  ploughed,  were  found, 
after  intervals  of  twelve  or  fiAeen  years,  to  have 
these  coarse  materials  covered  with*  mould  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches. 

<This  layer  (of  cinders  and  lime)  was  in  some 
places  so  continuous,  that  the  superficial  mould  was 
only  attached  to  the  red  clay  subsoil  by  the  longer 
roots  of  the  grass.' 

"On  carefully  examining  between  the  blades  of 
grass,  in  the  fields  above  mentioned,  the  author 
found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two  inches 
square,  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylmdrical  cast- 
ings of  worms.  It  is  well  known  that  worms 
swallow  earthv  matter,  and  that  having  separated 
the  serviceable  portion,  they  eject  the  remainder 
at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows." 

With  all  deference  to  the  opinions  of  JVle^ers. 
Loudon  and  Darwin,  we  are  disposed  to  dissent 
from  both,  and  believe  that  the  earth  worm  is  more 
or  less  injurious,  according  to  its  numben  |  and 
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that  the  agency  it  has  in  the  production  of  mould  la 
very  limited,  if  indeed  it  is  sensibly  lelt  at  all. 

We  imagine  the  opinions  of  practical  farmers 
and  gardeners  in  matters  that  belong  purely  to 
observation  and  fact,  are  entitled  to  great  resfiect, 
however  unable  they  may  be  to  give  reasons  or 
philoBophize  on  such  facts.  Now  we  have  never 
known  a  farmer  or  gardener  that  did  not  consider 
the  earth  worm  a  nuisance;  and  scarcely  one  that 
did  not  think  that  they  were  exhausters  of  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  soil  in  which  they  abound. 
That  they  bring  earth  to  the  surface  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  such  earth  is  rendered  more  valu- 
able by  being  divested  of  its  nutritive  qualities  (or 
'serviceable  portion'  of  Mr.  D.)  in  its  passage 
through  the  worm,  may  well  be  questioned.  No- 
thing, it  seems,  is  added  to  the  earth;  the  matter 
on  which  the  worm  subsists  is  taken  firom  it ;  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  worm  is  /bund, 
and  propagates  in  the  greatest  numbers,  it  seems 
plain,  that  the  parts  of  the  soil  the  most  essential 
to  plants,  are  precisely  those  on  which  the  worm 
exists.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  worm 
is  injurious  hy  attacking  or  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
plants;  the  injury  is  effected  by  diverting  from  them 
the  nourishment  they  would  otherwise  receive. 
Different  kinds  of  vitality  cannot  well  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other;  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that 
the  weaker  and  less  perfectly  organized,  must 
give  way  to  that  which  is  higher  in  the  scale,  and 
hence  the  roots  of  plants  are  illy  fitted  to  contend 
with  the  more  voracious  lumbricus. 

We  are  equally  skeptical,  as  to  the  alleged  fact 
of  our  being  indebted  to  the  earth  worm  for  the 
mould  with  which  the  face  of  the  earth  is  covered. 
lYe  think  such  is  not  the  case,  because  no  where 
is  the  richest  mould  more  plentiful  than  in  places 
where  an  earth  worm  was  never  known  to  exist. 
New  countries  are  notoriously  destitute  of  earth 
worms.  Every  one  who  remembers  the  original 
soil  of  this  country  when  the  forest  were  first  re- 
moved, will  recollect  the  abundance  of  mould,  and 
the  total  absence^  except  in  some  few  places,  of 
the  earth  worm.  We  loved  to  fish  in  those  boy- 
ish days,  (we  have  not  entirely  lost  the  relish  yet,) 
and  well  remember  the  difliculties  we  were  com- 
pelled to  encounter  in  procuring  worms  for  bait. 
They  then  existed  onlv  in  little  miry  spring  spots 
near  the  lakes,  and  old,  black  looking,  antedilu- 
vian fellows  they  were.  They  first  began  to  make 
their  appearance  some  ten  vears  aAer  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  around  bams,  and  in  yards 
where  manure  and  animal  matter  kept  the  earth 
rich  and  moist,  and  thev  have  now  in  some  places 
taken  possession  in  millions  of  our  lowlands,  gar- 
dens, &c.  Places  heavily  manured  are  the  most 
infested  bv  them,  as  the  young  worms,  or  the  ova, 
are  brought  with  the  manure  applied.  Instances 
are  recorded  in  this  journal,  in  which  these  worms 
have  so  accumulated  around  houses  and  in  wells, 
as  to  render  the  water  unfit  for  use.  Their  pre- 
sence in  wells  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  ha- 
bits of  the  animal.  When  there  has  been  a  sum- 
mer shower  towards  evening,  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk 
the  worms  issue  from  theirl>urrow8,  throwing  up 
numerous  casts  in  clearing  their  holes  from  the 
washings  of  the  rain,  and  creep  in  every  direction 
over  the  surface.  Penetrating  every  opening 
where  moisture  exists,  the  well  serves  as  a  trap 
for  them,  and  in  such  openings  they  accumulate 
till  neeessity  compels  the  owner  to  clear  out  his 


well,  and  thus  free  hinisetf  for  a  time  from  the  nui- 
sance. Where  they  appear  in  such  numbers,  close 
curbing  and  banking  is  required  to  shut  them  out. 
Quick  lime  would  undoubtedly  desiroy  them, 
could  it  be  applied  to  them  in  that  state ;  but  en- 
sconsed  in  their  burrows,  lime  spread  on  the  sur- 
face does  not  reach  them.  Perhaps  applying  it 
pretty  liberally  along  the  walks  of  a  garden,  or 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  after  a  shower,  and 
while  the  worms  were  on  the  surface,  might  kill 
some  of  them ;  but  probably  the  most  effectual 
remedy  will  be  ploughing  so  late  that  the  ground 
will  freeze  hard  immediatelv  afler  the  work  is  done; 
and  using  no  manure  that  has  not  been  piled  and 
heated  by  fermentation  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
stroy what  worms  and  eggs  may  be  existing  in  the 
mass. 


BILK  CULTUBB  COMMENCISD  IS   UPPER  CAIT- 

ABA,  BY  A  LADY. 

fiy  the  following  letter  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  silk  culture  has  reached  Canada,  and  has  found, 
at  least,  oru  active  and  efficient  practical  advocate. 
We  wish  there  were  many  such, — and  from  the 
zeal  manifested  by  the  lady  writer,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  be  gratified  with  the 
intelligence,  that  others,  are  following  the  example 
of  our  fair  pioneer,  in  this  laudable  enterprise. 
Should  the  Canadas  become  a  silk  growing  country, 
(and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not,)  this 
lady  will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  the 
prime  mover,  and  patroness  of  this  elegant  and 
useful  production,  and  her  fellow  citizens  must 
unanimously  pronounce,  that  she  "has  deserved 
well  of  her  adopted  country." — jEd.  S,  C. 

St.  Thomas,  U.  C.  May  6th,  1889.  ' 
F.  G.  CoMSTocK,  £8<^. — Sir:— From  the 
interest  you  feel  in  the  culture  of  silk,  and  the  pains 
you  take  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  every  branch  of 
it  throughout  the  United  States,  I  presume  you 
will  not  be  entirely  indifferent  to  a  solitary  exper- 
iment in  Upper  Canada.  Frigidity  seems  to  be 
associated  with  the  very  name  of  Canada — even 
Canadians  themselves  imagine  that  the  climate 
north  of  the  lakes  is  not  congenial  to  the  mulberry 
tree,  except  the  black,  of  which  there  are  fine  trees 
in  the  forest,  which  are  transplanted  for  the  fruit. 
Five  years  since,  I  sowed  the  first  seed,  (I  sup- 
pose,) that  was  ever  deposited  in  Canadian  soil,  la 
full  faith,  that  it  would  do  well.  I  offered  seed  to 
others,  and  assured  them,  that  where  Indian  corn 
would  grow,  that  the  mulberry  would,  (and  more 
plentillil  crops  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  I  have  been  in,  than  are  here  pro- 
duced,) and  that  if  the  culture  of  silk  could  be 
made  a  profitable  business  in  Vermont  and  Maine, 
it  certainly  could  here  ;  but  one  person  only,  has 
been  induced  to  sow  the  seed,  and  he  has  a  fine 
nufserv  of  fourteen  or  fifleen  thousand  trees,  from 
seed  planted  two  years  ago.  The  profit  was  no 
object  with  me,  my  premises  being  too  ciroumscri- 
bed  to>ealize  any  thing  in  that  way.  Last  sum- 
mer, I  had  the  satisfaction  of  demonstrating  that 
both  the  climate  and  soil  of  Upper  Canada  are 
congenial  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  exhibiting  to  all  who  had  the  curiosity 
to  call,  the  first  silk- worms  reared  and  the  first 
silk  made,  from  the  first  mulberry  trees  culti- 
vated in  either  of  the  provinces;  and  feel  my- 
self amply  paid  for  time  and  cost,  in  having  been 
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able  to  do  it.  Resolved  to  serve  a  thorough  appren- 
ticeship, I  superiiuended  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  and  devoted  ail  my  time  to  the  worms, 
guided  entirely  by  the  directions  in  your  valuable 
paper,  and  Mr.  Cobb's  Manual,  havintr  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  business.  The  woms  were  as 
large  as  are  described,  and  per/ectly  heahhfut,  of 
which  I  had  2000,  and  between  200  and  300;  not 
more  than  10  or  12  died,  and  those  during  the  lust 
moulting.  The  silk  is  strong  and  of*  a  fine  lustre. 
The  worms  commenced  their  labors  on  the  28th 
day,  and  on  the  Slst,  ten  cocoons  were  Ibrmed.  The 
thermometer  during  the  time  of  their  existence, 
except  two  nights,  was  between  70  and  80^  hang- 
ing in  the  house. — St.  Thomas  is  in  Lat  42^^ 
and  8." 

Apprehending  I  hnd  too  great  a  number  of 
worms  for  the  foliage,  1  did  not  very  closely  exam- 
ine the  litter,  and  had  it  thrown  upon  the  hedge ; 
between  20  and  30  worms  were  discovered  there, 
which  grew  even  faster  than  those  m  the  house, 
until  they  bad  attained  half  their  size,  when  they, 
one  alter  another,  disappeared,  till  they  were  all 

S»ne  except  two,  which  grew  larger  than  those  io 
e  house,  and  bad  begun  to  form  a  cocoon,  but 
the  next  morning  both  were  gone;  they  were  car- 
ried off,  1  suppose,  by  birds,  as  no  dead  ones 
were  ever  found.  I  have  been  thus  circumstan- 
tial, that  if  any  one  else  should  be  iuduced  to  at- 
tempt the  culture  of  silk  in  this  province,  and  ap- 
ply to  you,  sir,  for  your  opinion  of  success,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  information  of  one  successful 
instance.  At  present,  the  public  mind  is  too  much 
occupied  with  warlike  turmoils,  to  take  any  interest 
in  this  new  branch  of  rural  economy,  but  1  think 
there  are  some  individuals,  whose  skepticism  is 
removed  and  who  will  undertake  it. 

1  have  already  given  you  a  longer  communica- 
tion than  I  intended,  yet  1  am  desirous  of  inform- 
ing you  of  the  management  of  a  part  of  my  hedge, 
the  exact  manner  of  which,  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
Culturist,  and  may  possibly  be  of  use.  Two  years 
ago,  I  employed  an  English  gardener,  to  transplant 
some  seeaiings  to  complete  the  hedge  around  the 
premises ;  he  suggested  to  me  that  setting  them 
in  the  same  way  they  practised  in  England  with 
the  thorn,  would  be  the  best  way  to  cultivate  the 
mulberry  ;  and  1  directed  him  to  seta  part  of  the 
plants  in  that  manner,  which  so  far  exceeded  the 
others,  in  rapid  growth  and  luxuriance,  I  regret 
the  whole  had  not  been  done  in  the  same  way. 
He  says,  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  last 
spring  within  about  3  or  4  incheq  of  the  roots, 
which  1  have  had  done  this.  He  first  threw  the 
earth  up  with  a  spade,  as  the  beds  are  for  garden 
vegetables,  about  nix  inches,  and  laid  the  plants 
borzontally  six  inches  apart,  and  covered  them 
with  7  or  8  inches  of  mould,*  and  then  put  down 
another  layer  between  the  first  plants,  and  cover- 
ed them  about  8  or  9  inches  deep. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  silk 
cultore  in  tne  U.  S.,  and  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  success  of  my  own  native  state,  Massachusetts, 
and  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  the  Canadians 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  imitating  tlie 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  their  translake  neighbors. 
Mo0t  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Betsy  M.  Bobtwick. 


Leaving  one  bud  on  the  edge  uncovered. 


THE   NEWEST  AND    GREATEST  HUMBUG    ITET 

ANNOUNCED. 

From  Uie  M«ioe  Flwnier. 

Gigantic  Clover, — A  late  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Globe,  contains  the  following  account  of  a 
new  species  of  clover,  the  seed  of  which  has  just 
been  brought  into  that  country  from  Asia : 

**A  gentleman  has  just  arrived  from  Georgia, 
who  has  brought  with   him   a  new  coJ/ossai  and 
prolific  clover  seed  from   Buckhara,  which    he   is 
going  to  submit  to  Mr.  Loudon.     According    to 
the  accounts  of  the  most  celebrated   traveWers, 
who  have  visited  that  distant  and  importaot  coun- 
try, which  is  equal  in  climate  to  Great  Britan,  aii 
grains,  herbs  and  vegetables  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  gigantic  growth.    The  cJover  seed  juat 
imported,  grows  to  the  enormous  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  teel,  and  can  be  cut  every  month:     But 
this  is  not  the  only  valuable  property  of  this  most 
extraordinary  production  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.   Out  of  the  stem  a  hemp  is  prepared,  which 
is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  distant  region   o( 
of  which  it  IS  a  native,  that  prefereoce  Va  g^ven  to 
it  over  all  other  sorts. 

Should  the  plan  succeed  in  England,  and  of 
which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  it  will  form 
a  new  era,  by  rendering  this  country  independent 
of  foreign  supplies  of  clover  seed.  It  ia  fortunate 
that  it  has  arrived  in  time  to  be  tried  this  year,  h 
must  be  sown  in  April.  It  is  said  that  each  grain 
will  produce  900,000  seeds." 

We  advise  the  humbug  dealers  of  this  coun- 
try, such  as  have  originated  the  seliiog  of  '^Chi- 
nese tree  corn,"  for  charity y  and  are  aelJing  mul- 
ticaulis  seed.  &c.  &c.,  to  hasten  by  all  means 
to  possess  themselves  some  of  these  wonderful 
clover  seeds ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  to  coil 
some  other  seeds  by  the  same  name,  which  will 
perhaps  serve  as  well — especially  if  they  should 
be  carefully  baked^  or  otherwise  sufficiently  heated, 
before  being  sold,  to  prevent  the  purchasers  being 
disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  product.  But 
whether  baked  or  raw,  they  should  of  course  be 
sold  without  any  guaranty  of  the  character  or  vi 
tality — and  for  at  least  as  high  a  price  as  two-crt^ 
mammoth  nlk-worms  eggs — or  otherwise  we  doubt 
much  whether  the  greatest  demand  will  be  se- 
cured. 


ADVANTAGE  OF   LATE  BOWING    OF   B£AIII>ED 

WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanneri*  Register. 

Madiaoiiy  June  21sf,  1839. 

Having  unifbrmlv  failed  in  the  culture  of  beard- 
ed wheat,  without  knowing  at  the  time  the  cause, 
and  knowing  that  -many  others  have  been  as  un- 
successful as  myself,  I  have  determined  to  assign 
what  is  said  (and  what  I  believe)  to  be  the  cause. 
It  is  early  seeding. 

When  I  commenced  farming  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  1  was  induced  to  sow  twenty  bushels 
of  this  wheat,  which  in  consequence  of  beinsr  on 
wet  land,  was  sown  as  early  as  the  10th  or  12th 
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or  October,  lis  appearance  in  the  fall  and  earlv 
in  the  spring  was  beaotiful ;  but  it  quickly  declined, 
€ind  I  do  not  think  that  I  reaped  twenty  bushels. 
t!>n  the  contrary,  a  friend  of  mine  sowed  a  lot  of 
Tour  or  five  acres  last  year,  ^hich  wasfec^ded  some 
\i  me  in  Decern t)er,  which  is  now  the  finest  crop 
or  bearded  wheat  1  ever  saw,  although  it  did  Yiot 
>come  up  until  this  spring. 

Upon  in()ulVy  1  find  that  Our  neighborhood  fur- 
l^ishes  other  instances  of  its  succe^ful  culture 
I0v^hen  sotvn  late;  when  upon  the  old  sySlen^  of  early 
sowing  an  abundant  crop  of  disappointment  was 
\he  farmer's  only  return.  1  leei  confident,  Mr. 
£Iditor,  that  the  above  fact  will  be  well  known  to 
iViany  farmers,  but  still  there  are  many  fO  whom  it 
tvill  not  be,  to  whom  it  ^ill  be  important,  ati  al- 
most every  farm  has  some  land  upon  it,  which 
yields  no  other  wheat  Crop  worthy  of  the  fiirmer^s 
Alieniion. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  f  will  suggest  to  your 
subacribcrs  the  propriety  of  a  free  interchange  of 
idcnd  on  a^riculiural  subjects.    Most  farmers  seem 
t6  (brcret  that  there  are  constant  additions  to  our 
agricultural  ranks  of  those  whose  previous  occupa- 
tions have  debarred  them  from  that  experience 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  that  this 
deficiency  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  ejcfterience 
of  others,  disseminated  through  t)ur  agricultural 
journals.     It  is  this  which  gives  an  impOrtante  to 
many  seeming  unimportant  facts,  as  the  relief 
which  many  a  novice  has  gained,  when  in  trouble, 
tvill  abundantly  attest. 

QuiNTus  Bartow. 

!^.  ft.  l^'or  fear  that  some  may  be  misled  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  (ad  December  is 
mentioned  above)  I  must  say  ihat  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  Novehiber  h  wuh  u%  prelerred. 


'silk- WORMS  FEt)  6^  iv£:T  LeXv^. 

^o  tli«  Editor  of  the  FAnncn'  Register. 

I  have  noticed  for  some  paftt  evfe^y  thiiig  written 
<Sn  the  subject  of  leeding  atld  raiping  silk- worms, 
that  I  coulJ  come  across;  and  I  believe  the  prac- 
ViCG  of  leediiig  wot'ms  on  wbt  leaves  has  been  uni- 
versally condemned ;  but  in  de'fiance  of  all  the 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  the  condemnation  of 
wet  Ibod,  1  have  followed  it,  so  far  at  least,  with 
great  success.     I  have  never  raided  a  great  many 
worms  it  is  true,  but  it  may  be  suppos^ed,  what 
^outd  affect  a  large  nuiilber  ought  to  affect  a  small 
ilUmber.     t  will  give  ydu  the  manner  in  which 
mine  Wei'6  fed,  and  you  can  ej^ercise  your  own 
pleasure  about  believing  what  I  6tate,  though  if 
necessary  I  can  bring  ampl6  testimony  to  establish 
^A'cry  word  I  gay.   I  do  Mot  wish  to  be  understood, 
howevei^,  as  recominending  wet  food  as  the  best 
forsilk-worm^;  but  my  o'pittion  is,  that  wet  leaves, 
occasionally,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided^  does  no 
injury  to  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  long  scac:on 
in  May,  such  as  we  had  this  year,  my  worms  did 
n(Jt  sufTer  at  all  that  I  could  observe,  from  compar- 
ing th6m  with  other?,  where  a  good  deal  of  pains 
had  beert  takeh.    I  gathered  leaves  for  my  v^orms 
every  day  Uiil  I  Would  hav6  a  sufficient  quantity 
left  to  pass  over  one  or  two  days ;  and  as  soon  as 
thfty  were  brought  home,  if  in  the  (norning  they 
were  sprinkled  with  water  and  laid  in  theshadPi  (for 
Vol.  Vll-d6 


I  have  no  cellar,)  and  if  brought  at  evening  they 
were  put  out  on  the  grass  in  the  yard  for  the  dew 
to  fall  on  them  to  keep  them  moist ;  and  with  liiese 
wet  leaves  the  worms  were  fed  lour  times  a  day, 
as  much  as  they  would  co.nsume  ;  and  out  of  a  !oi 
of  10,000  I  am  confident  that  I  did  not  lose  more 
than  fifiy,  save  some  that  got  injured  by  tnovin<i: 
them  about ;  for  I  had  no  nxtures  at  all  lor  theiU 
except  some  boards.  About  5000  of  these  worms, 
however,  had  been  half  raised  t^lbre  I  got  them  ; 
bi^'t  When  they  came  to  me  they  shared  the  same 
fiire  with  the  others  I  had,  of  the  same  age,  but 
consideTal)ly  larger,  and- spun  something  earlier. 
Finding  that  the  worms  appeared  to  eat  i^iore 
greedily  the  moist  leaves,  I  continued  {6  moisten 
mem  and  keep  them  so,  and  I  never  saw  w'ortus 
grow  faster,  or  do  belter. 

Last  year  I  raised  sixty  worms  only;  and  from 
a  few  days  alter  hatching,  they  did  not  know 
what  a  dry  leaf  was,  and  they  did  remarkably  well. 
In  fact,  the  leaves,  lor  this  small  parcel,  R)r  longer 
preservation,  were  kept  sunk  in  water,  and  merely 
shaken  well  when  about  to  be  used^  Oi'  thes^ 
worms,  only  one  was  lost  (being  killed  by  faliinsr}) 
and  the  other  69  spun  crood  cocoons,  and  ttirnished 
as  many  moths.  Of  theflre  12  only  Were  females  ; 
out  of  their  product  I  had  this  year  between  3000 
and  4000  worms.  I  did  not  pay  ad  much  attention 
to  them  as  I  did  to  the  lot  of  10000,  in  keepin^ic 
them  as  well  led  and  cleaned ;  and  oii't  of^  this  lot 
t  lost  about  IdO,  (that  died,)  but  I  do  not  think 
more ;  I  do  not  attribute  the  loss  of  thid  100  to  the 
wet  lbo<!,  but  to  the  filthy  state  I  let  Ihem  get  into; 
I  hey  were  not  changed  from  the  old  hurdles  or 
cleaned  off  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Had  the  same 
pains  been  taken  with  the  last  ad  With  the  first  lot, 
It  is  thy  candid  opinion  not  On^  would  have  been 
lost  from  disease.  The  cocoon^  were  firm  and 
good,  (better  than  those  exhibited  here  by  Mr. 
Gay  as  the  best  quality  of  northern  cocoons,)  but 
were  smaller  than  the  others,  orange-colored, 
froitt  thb  irf'ay  iVohitis.  Tfhese  rir^  white  worir>?, 
and  the  cocoons  of  pale  straw  mior.  I  am  now 
feeding  a  few  from  the  second  hatching  this  yeL>r, 
and  1  make  it  a  point  every  lime  they  are  led  to 
wet  the  leaves,  this  I  do  to  test  the  tliin{j  thorough- 
ly ;  they  are  doing  very  well  as  yet,  though  they 
are  sniall;  and  they  have  not  come  to  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  their  life ;  if  they  do  well,  and  you 
think  it  worthy  of  notice,  I  will  let  you  know. 

If  these  renaarks  are  worth  your  Attehtion  you 
can  ijse  them  as  y6\x  plcat^^. 

Refip^tfully. 

At  L.  AncHBR. 

Petersburg,  July,  1839. 

[Mr.  Archer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  feed- 
ing with  wet  leaves  has  been  universally  con- 
demned— though  the  practice  has  been  tried  by 
but  very  few  persons,  and  still  fewer  have  reported 
favorably.  Among  these  few,  though  not  in  the 
Farmer's  Register,  \6  ouf  correppondcnt,  T.  S. 
Pleasants,  who  this  spring  feil  part  of  hi^  first 
hatching  on  wet  leaves,  for  experiment,  and,  like 
Mr.  Archer,  found  no  ill  effect  therefrom.  But 
though  not  universally,  the  |)ractice  has  been  very 
generally  and  very  strongly  coiKkmned,  and  cer- 
taihly  by  ercry  author  tvho  Has  written  dir^ctioml 
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for  eilk-cutiure.  This  precept  first  came  from  Eu- 
rope, and  doubilcss  is  necessary  lo  be  strictly  ob- 
served in  t}iat  moi«t  climate.  If  not  ueces»ary 
here,  or  at  least  il"  it  may  be  partially  neglected 
without  certain  loss — and  that  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Plea8ant«  and  Archer  go  conclusively  to 
establish — Jhe  fdct  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the 
great  superioiiiy  which  we  have  in  the  greater  dry- 
ness of  our  elimale,  which  seems  lo  counteract  the 
evil  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  food  and  litter. 
Without  supposing  ihai  there  is  any  benefit  to  the 
worms  in  ihe  water  given,  there  will  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  feeder  in  his  being  relieved  of  ail  the  (rouble 
of  drying,  and  delay  in  feeding,  usually  caused 
when  the  leaves  are  made  wet  by  rain.  The  mosi 
inleresting  part  of  this  statement,  is  that  two  suc- 
cessive generations  of  worms  liave  been  thus  (ed 
almost  exctui?ively  on  wet  leaves. 

Though  Mr.  Archer  is  a  young  silk-cul'urist, 
and  has  had  very  little  opportuniiy  to  gain  instruc- 
tion from  experience,  there  is  no  bettor  authorit) 
for  fkct^i  and  his  testimony  on  this  fact  is  as  con- 
clusive as  if  he  had  stored  up  ull   the  existing 
knowledge,  and  errors,  to  be  found  in  bunk^,  and 
also  in  old  usages.    If  he  had   been  previously 
more  fully  instructed  and  strongly  impressed  by  ail 
established  authority,  he  would  probably  never 
have  made  this  interesting  and  upeful  experiment, 
of  a  practice,  which  all  authors,  from  Dandoio 
down  to  D'Homergue.  would  have  pronounced 
an  egregious  error,  which  could  not  have  any 
other  than  fatal  effects.    This  is  is  one  of  the  thou- 
■ands  of  cases,  which  we  so  much  wish  that  all 
our  readers  would  imitate,  in  which  even  a  begin- 
ner, a  mere  novice  in  a  particular  agricultural  pur- 
■ait,  may  make  observations  and  ascertain  facts, 
the  communication  of  which  will  afford  new  and 
important  light  to  long  experienced  and  the  best 
informed  culturists.    There  are  very  few  observ- 
ing men,  who  cannot  teach  some  new  and  useful 
truths;  and  there  arc  still  fewer,  even  of  the  best 
informed  farmers,  who  arc  too  wise  to  be  instructed 
by  the  communication.— Ed.  F.  H. 


mSMARKB  our  THE   U8BFrLSE83  OF   BIBD8  IW 
AGRICULTURE  AND  6ARDEMKO. 

By  O.  Ord. 

Prom  Loudon's  Gardener't  Magazine. 
I  have  been  reflecting  much  upon  the  con  ver- 
nation which  we  had  together,  a  few  evenings 
ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  usefulness  o/  birds  to 
agriculture.  The  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  thoae  of  North  America,  are  influenced  by  pre- 
judicee  which  a  little  inveeUgation  of  the  economy 
of  nature  would  tend  to  remove.  The  rook  m  by 
many  esteemed  a  noxious  bird  ;  and  yet  his  ser- 


vices, in  the  grub-destroying  way,  are   bey^r. 

es.imation.     There  is  no  knowing   what  vkLU.. 
be  the  disastrous  result  of  his  extirpation.    'I hi 
common  sparrow  is  a  favourite   bird    with  me. 
Were  1  an  English  farmer,  i  should   eocouragc 
\\\U  industrious  and  Uvely  little   fellow  to  take  up 
his  abode  with   me,  under  ihe  lull    perEuae-oc. 
that  the  hitie  grain  he   would  devour  wouki  De 
more  than  compensated  by  the  thousands  oi  hurm- 
ful  insects  that  he  would  destroy.      The   sjiar- 
rows  have  entire  liberty  at    Walton  Half,  the  trui 
of  our  friend,  Charie«  Watertun,  esq.  -,  but  we 
hear  no  complaint  of  their  depredations     E\ai 
of  the  choice  fruit  they  take  but  a  little,  and  i}i»sa 
uot  begrudged  them  by  their  generous   protecior. 
When  residing  in  the  interior  ol  Pennsylvcima, 
I  made  an  interesting  experiment.     Being  load 
ol  rearing  poultry,  1  had  a  large  block  ai  seed-time, 
between  lour  and  five  hundred   domestic  funis. 
My  wheat  field  was  near  the  house,  and  my  farmer 
maintuiued  that,  unless  the  luwJs  were  locked  up, 
there  would  be  no  crop.     Not  being  dis/.o^ed  lo 
imprison  my  liivoriie?,  I  gave  oniere  to  sow  a 
piece  of  ffround  aloiig($ide  tlie  barn,  abou\  halt'  an 
acre,  wiiTi  w  lit  at,  fur  the  sole  use  of  the  pouJi/y. 
I  must  confess  that  1  did  uot  6up|>ose  many  gnuij 
would  have  the  liberty  of  vegetation,  so  il'iorough 
a  scraiching  did  the  plaee   under «ro.     UuHever, 
the  wheal  began  to  spring,  and   gave  indiciiuciu 
ol  a  crop.     When  the  grain  was  ripe,  my  farnicr 
diiid   he  thought  it  was  worth  cuitrng,  us  ii  ap- 
peared to  have  received  but  little  injury  Iroiii  ilic 
ibwis.     In  short,  the  damage  done   by  the  ion is 
did  nor,  in  our  eslunaiiun,  amount  to  two  bu£bel< 
oi  wheat,  whilei  we  had  the  t>enefit  of  iheproiiuce 
of  the  pouluy  in  eggs  and  chickens,  ol  /argrraier 
value  than  whai   ihey  destroyed  in  the  way  of 
grain  j  t«j  say  nothing  of  their  invaluable  ser%jcc« 
in   the  in8eci-deeiro}ing  way.     Aly  ikrmer  ivai 
greaity  astonished  ;  and  coniessed  thai  the  hent, 
as  he  called  them,  were  not  so  destructive  as  he 
had  always  imagined  ihey  were.     I  must  observe 
ihat  it  was  my  practice  to  feed  regulariy  my  poul- 
try ;  under  the  persuasion  that  a  good  meal  was 
quite  as  beneficial  to  the  fowls  as  to  myself.    Let 
all  those  who  attend  to  rural  economy  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  mauer,  and  they  will  find  their  inierest 
in  it. 

In  my  late  journey  into  Holland,  I  had  the  grat- 
ification of  observing  the  good  feeling  of  the  Dutch, 
with  respect  to  the  feathered  creation.  Their  loud- 
ness of  the  stork  is  well  known  ;  but  they  also 
protect  Ihe  rook,  the  jackdaw,  the  wood  pigeon, 
&c.  In  Rotterdam,  I  lodged  in  a  hotel,  situated 
on  the  quay  of  the  Meuse,  called  the  Bwmfju. 
This  quay  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  venerable 
u-ees,  which  are  inhabited  by  jackdaws,  ringdoves, 
stariinge,  and  sparrows;  all  living  in  /neudjihip, 
building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young,  in 
perlect  security.  A  stranger,  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  spectacle  in  a  busy  commercial  city,  would 
be  surprised,  as  I  certainly  was,  on  being  awaked, 
at  early  dawn,  with  the  cawing  of  the  daws,  the 
chailenng  of  the  stariings,  and  the  cooiogs  of* the 
doves,  in  a  place  where  no  sounds  would  be  ex- 
pected but  those  which  are  the  concomitants  of  a 
maritime  port.  Whilst  sitting  in  my  window,  to 
enjoy  the  morning  air,  the  ringdoves  would  alight 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  without  manifealing  the 
least  alarm  j  thereby  affording  roe  an  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  graceful  form,  and  glossy  plumage, 
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of  this  beautiful  bird.    I  fpally  envied  the  Dutch 
the'r  hnppinen  in  th  19  particular. 
Z^nd&n,  May  10. 1839. 


irOTlS  Oir   TBB  JALAP  PLANT  OF   COMUBRCE. 

By  D,  Beaton. 

Prom  Loudon^  Oudener*«  MBgaxine. 
At  the  lapt  November  nieettn^;  of  the  Boinnical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  GrHham  slated  that 
fpomcBa  purga  is  now  believed  to  be  ihe  piiint 
whir.h  produces  the  true  jalap  of  romnif'rce.  That 
he  received  a  tuber  of  it  from  Dr.  Christ  ison,  which 
flowered  freely  in  a  stove,  and  proved  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  IpomcMR  hitherto  in  cultivation 
in  nnr  einves  as  (he  jalap  plant.    In  the  Annais  of 
/(Tatural  History  fur  this  month,  in  which  I  read  a 
notice  of  the  above  meeting,  the  authority  for  the 
specific  name  purga  is  not  stated,  and  I  cannot 
find  it  in  any  work  to  which  I  have  access.    The 
true  IponuBa,  or  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  was  culti- 
vated in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  Miller's 
time.     After  his  death,  the  plant  was  lost  to  that 
carden,  and  to  the  collection"  of  this  country. 
Sometime  afterwards  Ipomaa  macrorhiza  usurped 
ihe  place  of  the  jalap  plant  in  our  stoves.   Curious 
collectors  latterlv  had  each  his  jalap  plant  in  his 
etove.     At  Haf!iel«',  we  had  our  jalap  plant,  hut 
not  IponuBa  macrorhixaj 

My  present  esteemed  employer  received  a  few 
tubers  last  year  from  his  Mexican  collector:  thny 
were  litira  Xalapa;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
their  foliqge,  when  th«*y  began  to  grow,  I  took 
them  to  be  a  species  o\' Dioscorea^  (the  venation  of 
the  leaves  in  that  genus  bein<r  no  index  to  its  bo- 
tanical affinity),  and  paid  little  attention  to  them. 
One  f  kept  nil  the  season  in  the  (Jacii  house  where 
it  flourished  well,  and  seemed  quite  at  home,  but 
did  not  flower;  another  1   planted   in   the  open 
crnrden,  against  a  rhododendron  bush,  a  good  plan 
for  all  duplicate  novelties  li'om  such  a  couniry  as 
Mexico,  irom  which  both  hardy  and  tender  ppecies 
have  been  received.    This  latter  plant  Fhowed  a 
coneiderable  number  of  flower  buds  in  September, 
in  twos  and  threes  on  short  peduncles  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.    Only  one  of  these,  however,  ex- 
panded, owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season ;  and 
it  had  a  long  narrow  tube,  and  a  spreading  me- 
d)um-8ized  limb  of  a  delicate  violet  color;   and 
the  plant  altogether  appeared  a  graceful  climber. 
You  may  guess  my  surprise,  on  sending  this  flower 
to  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  aire,  to  be  told 
that  it  was  the  plant  which  produced  the  true  jalap 
of  commerce,  Cativolvulua  Jalapa,    I  think  Ironi 
thit  statement  we  may  safety  inter  that  the  true 
inlap  ptatit  will  flower  better  in  a  cool  house  than 
in  the  stove.    I  expect  our  plant  will  flower  well 
out  of  doors  this  season,  being  preparing  it  now  (or 
that  purpose.     It  was  received  last  year  in  Mny, 
an'^,  of  course,  tost  much  time  of  the  crowing  sea- 
son.   If  this  is  diflerent  from  the  Edinburgh  I. 
purga  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  dried  specimen  of 
It  to  the  Botanical  Society  there  ;  but  I  shall  learn 
thiB  "time  enongh"  from  Mr.  M'Nab,  I  am  hap- 
py to  tee,  is  one  of  the  councillors  of  that  society. 
Kingsbury,  April  6.  1889. 


TO    KEBP  8WBBT  POTATOES. 

To  tlM  Editor  of  the  Fannon*  Rsgiitsr. 

ColumbtUf  Go. 
Some  time  last  fall,  as  well  as  I  now  recollect, 
one  of  your  Virginia  correspondents  asked  (or  in- 
(brmntion  upon  the  suhject  of  keeping  sweet  pota* 
toes  thn>ugh  the  winter;  and  perhaps  the  writer 
WHS  desirous  to  obtain  Viririnia  practice;  but  Hour 
Georgia  plan  should  not  be  altogether  applicable 
to  yotjr  region,  (I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be,)  your  correi^pondents  may  derive  some 
useful  bin  s  therefrom  ;  and  though  I  give  our 
plan  too  late  (or  any  practical  use  the  present  sea- 
son,  it  will,  if  at  all,  be  of  service  the  coming  one. 
There  are  various  modes  adopted  in  Georgia  (or 
saving  potatoes,  but  as  the  one  I  practice,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  has  always  been  so  success- 
fuT,  I  shall  describe  that  only.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
slightly  affects  the  potato  vines  in  the  fall,  (about 
the  middle  of  October  here,)  1  begin  to  make  pre- 
parations for  digging ;  and  by  the  time  the  vines 
become  thoroughly  killed,  I  am  prepared  (or  the 
harvest.  I  select  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  and 
throwing  up  circular  mounds,  or  hills,  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  above  the  common  sur(ace,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  should  be  about  ten  (eet,  to  con- 
tain sixty  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  situation  and 
the  elevation  of  the  hills  are  objects  of  impor- 
tance, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  potatoes 
getting  wet.  In  order  to  make  the  potatoes  lie  on 
the  hill  the  belter,  the  edges  should  be  somewhat 
elevated  by  drawing  the  earth  from  the  centrei 
givuig  it  slightly  the  appearance  of  a  bowl.  Com- 
mon pine  heart  boards  are  now  placed  on  the 
eanh,  radiating  from  the  centra  to  the  circumler- 
ence  of  the  hill ;  and  on  these  a  layer  one  loot 
thick,  of  dry  pine  leaves.  The  hill  being  now 
ready  to  receive  the  potatoes,  I  select  dry,  ipild 
weal  her,  and  commence  digging  in  the  morning, 
and  stop  time  enomgh  in  the  afternoon  to  haul  up 
ail  dusr  during  the  da)r ;  lur  i(  lelt  out  at  night,  the 
frosi,  if  any,  would  injure  them.  If  possihle,  the 
hills  should  be  filled  and  completed  the  same  day, 
but  if  not,  the  potatoes  should  be  well  covered 
with  straw  to  protect  them  at  night,  and  uncovered 
next  morning.  When  the  pile  tiec^mes  two  or 
three  feet  hiiih,  place  a  pole  horizontally  across, 
of  sufficient  length  to  pass  entirely  through  the 
hill.  A  better  ventilator  would  be  an  oblong  box 
(bur  or  five  inches  square,  with  several  auger 
holes  in  it.  The  potatoes  may  now  be  put  on  till 
the  pile  is  about  five  feet  hi^h,  and  left  in  a  conical 
(orm.  Next,  procure  dry  pine  leaves  and  lay  them 
all  over  the  potatoes,  at  least  six  inches  thick. 
Pine  heart  boards  like  those  u^ed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  potatoes,  are  now  placed  over  the  straw,  and 
a  covermg  of  earth  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  is 
put  over  the  whole,  and  patted  Fmooth  with  a 
spade.  A  small  aperture  should  be  left  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  to  assist  in  veniilaiion  ;  or  to  be  neater, 
a  short  oblong  box  may  be  inserted  down  to  the 
potatoes,  and  the  eanh  drawn  nicely  up  to  it.  If 
a  pole  is  used  as  the  horizontal  ventilator,  the  earth 
should  be  removed  from  below  it,  where  it  projects 
from  the  hill.  All  the  apertures  should  be  led 
open,  for  a  lew  days  aAer  the  operation  is  finish- 
ed, and  then  only  closed  during  severe  weather, 
with  a  handful  of  pine  leaves.  Shelters  should 
be  erected  over  the  hills  to  exclude  the  rain  en- 
tirely.  I  consider  it  important  to  perfono  the 
whole  hosineiis  in  drv  weather.  P.  C.  H. 
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OXC  THV  CUI^TUBK  OF  THB  If  UIHROOM. 

By  AUa,  Forsyth, 

From  Lou4o9*i  Garde«er*a  MafwiM, 

The  mushroom  is  an  acceptable  article  at  table 
all  the  year  round  ;  to  suppJy  this  regular  deoiaDd 
variouE  plans  are  resorted  lo,  and  that  which  I 
]>dvc  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
mode  I  Bhiill  here  detail.  By  cheapness,  however, 
I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  false  econ- 
oniy  which  ^hort-sighted  persons  practise,  of  sav- 
in <^  in  the  first  outlay,  and  afterwards  paying  a 
jji  tutor  sum,  as  it  were,  by  instalments,  or  yearly 
vi'iWj  Without  an  adequate  return,  or  the  po£session 
Hi'  a  creditable  and  satisiiactory  article.  The  cul- 
iuie  of  the  mushroom,  in  many  of  our  gardens,  is 
nn  admirable  specimen  of  this  sort  of  economy. 
Instead  of  building  workmanlike  mushroom  vaults, 
with  bricks,  mortar,  and  cement,  not  subject  to  the 
dry-rot,  nor  to  any  other  kind  of  rot,  with  the  look 
anil  the  reaKty  of  stability  and  usefulness,  we  find 
cither  ridges  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  Utter  and 
mats,  which  must  betaken  off  and  put  on  at  every 
gathering,  or  else,  which  is  worse,  the  moshrooma 
growing  m  a  shed  behind  the  hot-hiouses,  on  shelves 
hnU-consumed  with  the  dry-rot,  and  the  wooden 
roof  over  head,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  same 
predicament. 

Preparing  the  Sjpaum.'^Cake  or  brick  spawn  is 
the  only  son  that  I  consider  worth  making,  and 
there  is  only  one  sort  of  materials  that  I  think  ad- 
vienble  to  make  it  ofj  and  these  are,  equal  portions 
of  horse-droppings,  oow-droppings,  and  loam, 
we!l  mixed,  and  pounded  or  beaten,  adding  ii4st 
only  as  much  water  as  will  bring  the  roaterials  to 
the  consistency  of  brickmakers'  moulding  mortar. 
Then  let  a  circular  mould  without  a  bottom,  9  in. 
in  diameter  ana  2  in.  deep,  be  plac^  on  a  table, 
with  the  wide  end  uppermost,  and  filled  with  this 
mortar  and  stroked  level;  before  it  is  turned  out  of 
the  mouki,  let  three  holes  be  made  in  each  cake, 
with  an  iron-shod  dibber,  1^  in.  deep:  the  mould 
Biust  be  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  that 
the  cakes  may  easily  part  with  it.  When  the 
cakes  are  all  but  hand  dry,  let  them  be  spawned, 
by  putting  a  piece  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  in  each  hole,  enclosing  it  with  a  little 
of  the  original  mortar.  Then  pile  the  cakes  in 
pairs,  with  their  spawned  ends  together,  resem- 
bling a  cask;  and  in  this  state  let  them  be  cased 
up  in  brick-shnped  batches,  and  sweated  and  kept 
up  to  about  85^,  by  plHring  a  layer  of  sweet  dung 
all  around  and  over  the  batch,  varving  it  in  quan- 
tity, to  obtain  the  desired  heat,  'flie  spawn  must 
be  examined  as  it  runs  in  the  cakes,  and  when 
one  ts  broken  and  appears  mouldy  all  through, 
and  pniells  of  mushroom,  it  is  mushroom  spawn  in 
the  highest  stale  of  perfection.  To  pn^serve  it, 
however,  it  muet  be  tborougly  dried  in  an  airy  lofl, 
and  kept  dry  lor  use.  it  will  retain  its  properties 
for  several  years. 

To  grow  the  Mushrooms, — Collect  a  quantity  of 
horse-droppings,  dry  them  a  little  in  a  open  shed, 
then  lay  a  stratum  of  loamy  turf,  2  in.  or  S  in. 
deep,  m  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  over  this  three 
layers  of  droppings,  each  about  SI  in.  deep,  rendered 
as  compact  as  possible,  by  giving  each  layer  a 
^ood  pummeling  with  a  hand-mallet.  When  the 
hiKt  layer  is  made  up,  thrust  a  few  *'watch  sticks" 
iuto  the  bed,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  it  begins 


to  heat.    When  the  beat  is  gettioff  pretty  etrong^ 
let  the  bed  be  first  beaten  all  over,  then  make  holes 
with  an  iron-shod  dibber,  9  in.  apart,  and  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  stratum  of  loam:  these  will 
soon  cool  the  bed;  and  when  the  heat  has  dedmed 
to  about  80^,  the  holes  may  be  bored  by  a  coaicai 
block  of  wood,  to  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  at  2  in. 
deep,  in  order  to  receive  the  spawn.    Theae  holes 
must  be  filled  up,  to  about  3  in.  from  ffae  eurfaoe, 
with  loam  and  horse-droppings  mixed  ;  then  in- 
sert a  bit  of  spawn,  about  the  siae  ef  a  heo^a  egg 
in  each,  and  fill  the  holes  up  level  with  the  audace^ 
with  the  loam  and  droppings.    The  holes,  bang 
cloeed,  the  heat  will  inciease,  and   mtMi  be  auen- 
ded  to:  if  violent,  a  (ew  deep  narow  holes  may  be 
made  to  let  it  escape;  and,  if  too  alisfai,  il  may  be 
aided  by  a  covering  of  dry  hay,  or  a  layer  cri*  warm 
dung ;  and  when  all  danger  of  violent  heat  is  gone 
by,  and  the  spawn  beginning  to  run,  put  on  the 
upper  stratum  of  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  cut  hay 
or  dry  horse«4lroppingB  to  make  a  toufh  lirm  crust, 
about  1  in.  deep.    A  temperature  of  55^  to  60^,  I 
consider  is  best  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  bouse, 
and  about  90^  of  bottom  heat  will  set  the  spaira 
actively  to  work.    The  beds  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  loo  dry,  a  layer  of  moist  hay  will  prevent 
this ;  anc^  if  too  wet,  a  dry  atmosphere  can  be  got 
by  gentle  fires  and  open  ventilators,  which  will  aid 
theoa  a  little :  but  a  bed  once  allowed  to  get  thor- 
oughly wet  aHec  spawniof  is,  in   my  optnioo, 
hopeless;  and  such  a  bed  1  should  certainly  re- 
move without  loss  of  time.    Mushroom  spawn, 
planted  in  loam  and  dung,  or  in  either,  and  screened 
from  sun  and  rain  in  summer,  will  produce  ibis 
vegetable  in  abuudance;  and  the  same  niatenals 
will  produce  the  same  effect,  under  favorable  dr- 
cumstances,  in  winter;  such  as  being  placed  in 
boxes  or  boskets  in  a  stable  or  warm  ce/iar.    In 
gathering  mushrooms  for  present  use,  they  may 
be  cut;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  a  few  days,  they 
must  be  got  with  the  stem  entire.    HaJ/^dhed 
droppings  of  highly  fed  horses,  ftood  spawn,  and 
a  gentle  moist  atmosphere,  are  the  principal  things 
to  be  attended  to  in  cultivating  the  mushroom. 


KMIGRATIOir. 

[Extract  from  the  Southem  ^frlcnlnirial.] 

There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  relatives  or 
friends  that  have  emigrated  to  the  west,  and 
whose  flattering  accounts  of  that  segion  do  not 
render  us  uneasy,  not  to  say  unhappy  at  our  situ- 
ation here.  Many  of  us  have  been  there  our- 
selves, and  their  deep  rich  soil,  their  luxuriant  fields, 
(heir  tioundless  discourse  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  of  millions,  have  seldom  failed  to  make  us 
look  back  with  absolute  contempt  upon  our  own 
barren  and  spiritless  land.  With  imaginatwna 
fired  by  the  glow  which  rests  and  shines  on  every 
thing  around,  many  purchase  at  once,  and  return 
home  to  pull  up  stakes  and  abandon  all  the  endear- 
ing associations  of  infancy,  youth  and  manhood, 
for  the  glorious  prospect  of^  unbounded  wealth  in 
more  fevered  climes.  If  any  come  back  to  look 
once  more  upon  his  own  fields  before  he  deter- 
mines to  give  them  up  forever,  and  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  change  of  scene,  the  comforts  of  home 
and  friends,  wear  away  his  first  vivid  impression, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  resolution  to  go— stii/,  io 
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most  insiances,  the  thorn  rankles  in  his  bosom, 
aiiii  he  feels  that  he  has  made  an  immense  sacri- 
fice to  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  spot 
where  an  unkind  destiny  has  cast  his  lot.  Most 
probably  he  yet  hopes,  at  some  future  period,  to 
break  away,  and  looks  upon  the  soil  and  institutions 
of  his  (ather  scarcely  as  his  own — certainly  as 
not  his  children's.  I  invite  all  such^  and  all  who 
from  (he  accounts  of  others  may  he  troubled  with 
this  fell  spirit  of  emigration,  to  follow  me  in  the 
calculation  I  am  about  to  make,  by  which  1  hope 
to  convince  them  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great 
as  perhaps  they  imagine.  But  first,  let  them  look 
around  and  scan  more  narrowly  the  circumstances 
of  those  whom  they  so  much  envy,  1  do  not  ask 
theiQ  to  look  at  men  who  lefl  us  with  reputations 
impaired,  or  broken  fortunes.  To  such  men,  almost 
any  change  is  for  the  better,  because  it  gives  new 
habits,  new  energies,  and  above  all>  new  hopes. 
Their  gain  is  not  to  be  easily  estimated — it  is 
moral  raiher  than  physical.  But  look  at  those 
who  left  her«*.  "well  to  do  at  home,"  to  better  their 
condition.  Count  their  slaves,  count  their  acres, 
count  their  children— the  noblest  portion  of  their 
wealth.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  count  their  friends, 
or  to  trace  the  connections  which  these  children 
may  have  formed,  or  to  enumerate  those  sad  hour^ 
which  bear  them  back  to  their  nafive  land.  But 
ask  them  how  much  clear  money  they  have  on 
hand  each  year,  qfUr  nil  is  paid,  and  then  inquire 
bow  much  property  they  can  purchase  with  it.  If 
you  can  pen^eive  no  great  accession  to  their  visi- 
ble wealth  or  comfort-',  if  they  number  no  more 
slaves,  and  have  no  broader  lands  t>ought  and  paid 
for,  what  avails  any  high  imaginary  value,  which 
in  conformity  with  the  fashion  of  that  country, 
they  may  place  on  what  they  havel  and  how 
much  sweeter  are  the  bought  and  barren  luxuries 
of  a  foreign  land,  because  purchased  with  more 
money  1  Let  me  ask  them  to  do  one  thing  more 
if  it  is  in  their  power,  to  j^o  and  inquire  of  their 
friends  or  relatives,  if.  laymg  aside  all  affectation, 
and  speaking  in  the  honest  sincerity  of  their  hearts, 
they  do  not  wish  they  had  never  left  their  native 
state— nay,  if  they  do  not  yet  indulge  the  hope, 
vague  perhaps,  but  very  comforting,  of  one  day 
returning  thither. 


OOVBRNMBVT  AND   AORICULTURS  IN  MA86A- 

CUUSttTTS. 

[From  the  July  No.  of  Uie  North  American  Review.] 

Jfjfl,  qddresaat  the  J^nnual  CaiiU  shows  of  the  Wor- 
cester and  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Frank- 
lin jjgriculiural  Societies,  October,  1838.  By 
Henky  Colman,  Commissioner  for  the  Aa:ri- 
cultural  Survey  of  the  state.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders,  ^  Company.    8vo.  pp.  23. 

Agriculture,  the  Grst  pursuit  of  civilized  man, 
has  been  the  last  to  receive  the  direct  atteiiiton 
and  patronage  of  govemtnents.  Commerce,  navi- 
gation, manufaclories,  the  mnchanic  and  fine  arts, 
science  and  letters,  had  commanded  much  respect 
and  reached  hiffh  degrees  of  excellence,  before  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  profit  Of  embellishment,  found  favor  among  the 
alBuent  and  enlightened,  or  was  deemed  an  onject 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  statesmen 


and  legislators.  But,  when  nations  have  reached 
an  advanced  position  in  prosperity  and  refmeraent, 
and  other  more  attractive  or  lucrative  branches  of 
industry  have  been  so  extended  ns  to  employ  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  an  immensely  in- 
creased amount  of  products  is  required  to  meet  the 
augmented  demand  of  consumption ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  rendering  the  earth  more  prolific  be- 
comes so  apparent,  that  what  had  been  improvi- 
dent ly  neglected,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  most  sub- 
stantially momentous  interest  of  the  country,  at 
last  imperiously  commands  the  most  grave  con- 
sideration. 

As  the  commercial  and  mechanical  enterprise 
and  capacity  of  England  began  to  be  rapidly  de- 
veloped after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  the  demand  for  subsistence  became  so  mucb 
j^reater  than  the  domestic  supply,  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  were  annually  imported,  until,  by 
bounties,  and  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  the 
wheat  crops  of  the  island  were  so  much  increased, 
as  not  only  to  he  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  to  become  a  staple  of  exportation. 

Still  there  was  not  that  general  end  strong  inter- 
est excited,  for  advancing  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture,  which  has  been  so  conspicuously 
evinced  within  the  last  fifty  years,  before  the  great 
land  proprietors  actively  cooperated  for  collecting 
and  difiusing  Intelligence  throughout  every  portion 
of  the  kin^oni  ;  for,  although  there  had  been 
several  eminent  writers  on  rural  economy,  from 
Fitzherhert,  in  1534,  down  to  the  practical  and 
admirable  Tull,  in  1730,  whose  successful  experi- 
ments and  valuable  treatise  form  an  era  in  the 
history  of  British  tillage,  very  few  of  the  actual  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  bMtowed  any  attention  on  the 
literature  of  their  profession,  till  Marshall,  Young, 
Anderson,  Bakewell,  and  Sinclair,  became  distin- 
guished, by  their  numerous,  interesting,  and  inval- 
uable publications. 

But  the  greatest,  and  perpetually  operating  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1798,  when  Surveys  of  all  the 
counties  in  England,  were  immediately  undertaken, 
in  conformity  to  a  method  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Marshall,  several  years  before,  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London.  'The  reports  of  the 
several  commissioners  being  very  voluminous,  as 
they  contained  exact  details  relating  to  practical 
operations  in  every  department  of  rural  economy, 
digests  were  made  to  render  them  more  available, 
by  the  indefaiiirable  projector  and  collaborator  in 
the  execution  of  this  enlarged  and  efficient  plan  for 
advancing  the  important  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  'But  even  in  that  reduced  form,  with  the 
other  materials  which  he  had  individually  collected 
durinjr  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  for  compiling  "A 
Compendious  System  of  English  Agriculture,"  the 
work  consists  of  fourteen  volumes. 

The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  having 
rapidly  and  immensely  increased  from  the  com- 
mencement and  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
which  followed  the  French  revolution,  and  neariy 
half  of  the  whole  revenue  being  derived  from 
direct  taxes  and  the  excise,  it  became  of  still  greater 
consequence  to  the  land-owners  and  their  tenants, 
from  whom  that  vast  amount  of  income  was  chiefly 
received,  to  render  each  acre  more  productive,  by 
I  he  introduction  of  every  possible  improvement  in 
the  science  and  art  of  cultivation,  which  genius 
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and  M\\  could  create  or  introduce,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  any  other  nge  or  country.  Jnterest,  know- 
ledge, and  imliisiry  were,  (hereibre,  actively  and 
zeaiously  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  the 
beneficial  results  have  been  truly  wonderful.  With 
a  territory  wIiurc  area  is  not.  a  third,  and  whose 
population  is  only  half  that  of  France,  and  with  a 
Boii  and  climate  not  so  propitious,  the  aii^ricultural 
products  of  Ennrland  are  quadruple  ihoee  of  that 
empire.  This  netunishinf;  ditrerence  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  superior  meihojs  of  lillarje  which 
have  been  so  pucfofpfully  ex i ended  over  the  whole 
island,  and  have  rendered  it  the  most  perfrcily  cul- 
tivated, prolific,  and  beauiifully  embellished  do- 
main, in  all  the  appropriate  appendages  which  a 
refined  taste  in  ofnamenlal  planting  can  devise 
and  execute,  that  has  existed  at  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  ;  while,  in  large  por- 
tions of  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
many  of  the  Italian  stales,  no  favorable  change 
has  been  introduced  since  the  lime  of  Virgil,  and 
the  implementi),  as  well  as  the  whole  process  of 
manatremeut  in  rural  affairs,  is  that  described  by 
the  Roman  bard.  But,  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
yeans,  the  trovernmentof  France  has  made  highly 
commendable  exertions  to  elevate  the  character 
and  condition  of  its  rustic  population,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
experimental  farms  and  gardens,  the  introduction 
ofnew  plants,  ami  awarding  premiums  for  valuable 
experiments  in  all  those  departments  of  national 
industry. 

The  sameenli'ihtened  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
induced  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  eminent 
men  in  Great  Britain  to  combine  in  an  application 
to  Parliameni,  lo  ail  them  in  measures  lor  lacili- 
tating their  honorable-  flloris  to  render! he  labors  of 
the  farmer  more  profiwihie  to  hinjsclfan.l  more  use- 
ful lo  the  country,  was  ^iiaultanoously  evinced  in 
this  coniniojivvt'ahh,  arul  with  Ij'kp  happy  conse- 
quences. The  ''jVlafesat-husetiR  Sociriy  for  Pro- 
moling  Agriculture"  was  incorpcratnl  suon  aftei  ' 
that  which  was  established  in  Enirland  ;  and  ihc 
example  has  been  emulously  followed  in  most  of  the 
counties  throughout  the  sta'e,  while  all  have  been 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  seasonable  and 
liberal  endowments  of  the  government.  Much 
has  been  thus  accomplished  within  the  present 
century  ;  but,  acting  from  a  yet  more  enlar^^ed  and 
generous  policy,  the  executive  and  legislature  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  munificence  which 
reflects  upon  them  the  greatest  honor,  directed, 
two  >ears  sitice,  an  agriculture  survey  of  each 
county  to  be  made ;  and  a  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  commissioner  for  performing  that 
difficult  and  laborious  duty,  who,  from  his  attain- 
ments, industry,  ardor,  and  practical  experience, 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  station. 

This  may  undoubtedly  with  propriety  and  jus- 
tice be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  mea- 
•urea  that  have  been  adopted  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government ;  for  it  is  immoilintely 
interesting,  and  roust  be  directly  ben*  i*  v',  not 
only  to  every  citizen  who  depends  upon  tiie  culti- 
vation of  the  earth  for  his  support,  but  to  the  whole 
population,  of  whirJi  the  farming  class  constitutes 
at  least  seven-tenths,  being,  at  the  same  time,  the 
grand  nursery  and  constant  source  of  f^upply  for 
llling  all  the  other  diversified  occupations  in  soci- 
ety. 

With  a  soil  naturally  as  capable  of  tillage,  and  ' 


to  as  high  a  degree  of  pcrfisction  as  that  of  any 
other  region,  Massachusetts  has  been  dependent 
on  other  slates  lor  a  large  portion  of  the    roost 
indispensable  products  ot  agriculture,  which  are 
annually  consumed  ;  not  from  a  deficiency  of  ter- 
ritory, for,  compare<l  with  the  population  ours  is 
double  that  of  England,— nor  because  it  is  not 
capable  of  yielding  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
the  demand  ;  but  mainly  from  an  iniperlecl  system 
of  husbandry,  and  the  general    dieim-iinarion  of 
the  peo|)le  to  submit  to  the  quiet,  noiseless,  appa- 
rently slow  and  doubtful  proeess  of  Rcquir'iug  an 
ample,  independent  support,  by  n  perpetual  culii- 
vuiion  of  the  earth.  Besides  these  adverse  causes, 
commerce,  navigation,  the  fisheries,  manufactoriefl. 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  mighty  tide  of  emi- 
gration have  made  rapidly  increasing  draAs  from 
the  agricultural  population,  and  thus  produced  a 
contmually  augmenting  difference,  between  those 
who  consume  and  those  who  produce,  which  has 
long  since  made  it  indispensible  to  expend  the 
wealth  acquired  from  other  sources  of  income  in 
procuring  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the  union ; 
and  ultimately,  so  great  became  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  supply  and  the  demand,    that,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  for- 
eign countries  for  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  make  every  possible  ex- 
ertion to  avert  such  alarming  conjunctnres  in  fu- 
ture ;  lor  no  nation  can  be  said  to  be  truly  indepen- 
dent, and  secure  in  its  position  and  instiluiions 
which  is  not  at  alt  times,  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, fully  capable  of  furnijihing  food  and  raiment, 
and  whatever  else  is  requisite,  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  people. 

From  the  first  report  made  by  Mr.  Col  man, 
there  is  ample  testimony  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  Massachusetts  is  capab  e  of  yielding  more 
than  triple  the  amonnl  of  ngriruhunij  products 
which  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  There  is  not 
a  county  which  the  commissioner  has  visited,  that 
has  not  presented  examples  of  tillage,  and  experi- 
ments in  al!  the  branches  of  New  England  culture, 
which  fully  illustrate  the  immense  advantages  that 
are  derivable  from  askilliil  application  of  seienee 
to  the  practical  arts  of  husbandry.  This  verified 
and  conse(]uently  most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, but  which  has  been  confined  within  \er7 
limited  and  far  separate  circles,  will  hereafter  hie 
as  universally  possessed,  through  the  medium  of 
the  reports  on  each  county,  as  that  which  has  been 
collected  and  published  on  every  other  subject  con- 
nected with  human  industry ;  and  the  whole, 
when  completed,  in  the  lucid|  exact,  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  the  first  has  been  preMoted, 
will,  allowing  for  the  extent  of  territory  surveyed, 
form  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  agricultural 
cyclopsedia  which  has  appeared  in  any  country. 
It  will  include  the  actual  operations  of  each  indi- 
vidual, who  has  best  perfet  ted  that  portion  of  rural 
economy  to  which  his  attention  had  been  most 
exclusively  directed,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  geographical  position  as  respects  a  market. 

Hitherto  all  the  publications  which  have  appear- 
ed on  agriculture,  have  been  priocipallv  compila- 
tions from  the  various  treatises  that  nave  been 
written  on  that  all-important  subject,  since  the 
period  of  the  illustrious  Columella;  and,  how- 
ever laborious  may  have  been  the  authors,  and 
ingeniously  faithful  in  design,  or  desirous  of  produ- 
cing a  work  which  might  the  most  perfectly  sub- 
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serve  the  purposes  of  the  region  of  country  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  is  notorious  to  every  ex- 
perienced  and  well  instructed  farmer  and  gardener, 
that  they  have  invariably  failed  to  accomplish 
what  had  been  so  confidently  anticipated  ;  and  it 
is  evident  to  even  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  concentrating  in 
a  really  useful  form  the  requisite  inf(>rmation,  i'or 
the  general  guidance  of  the  uniustructed  us  well 
as  experienced  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and  of  en- 
abling them  to  participate  in  the  advantages  which 
have  oeen  derived  fi'om  the  most  approved  me- 
thods of  conducting  the  multifarious  labors  oi  a 
/arm,  than  that  which  has  fortunately  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
and  which,  from  what  has  already  been  done,  we 
have  the  fullest  confidence  will  be  thoroutrhiy  exe- 
cated.  £ach  of  the  most  skilful  and  enlightened 
experimentalists,  whose  results  will  be  given  in 
the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioner,  must 
have  consulted  the  tnost  celebrated  authors,  and 
to  some  extent  taken  them  as  guides,  (or  directing 
them  in  their  diversified  operations ;  and  the 
benefits  obtained  will  be  at  the  command  of  every 
citizen. 

The  agricultural  survey  is  but  the  continuation 
and  completion  of  a  system,  which  has  been  pro- 
jected for  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the 
physical  geography,  topography,  natural  history, 
and  general  statisticsofthecemmonwealth.  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  the  first  of  all  the  states  of  (he 
union,  to  cause  a  correct  map  to  be  constructed, 
based  on  the  triangulation  ofiis  whole  area,  which 
involves  astronomical  observations  fur  establishing 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most  remarkable 
leatures  and  positions,  and  which,  from  the  difficul- 
ties and  expense  to  be  encountered,  has  been  ap- 
plied only  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  include  a 
whole  nation.  Happily,  however,  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States^  the  same  operation  is  in 
progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  national  go- 
vernment, for  forming  complete  hydrographical 
charts  of  the  coast  from  Passamaquoddy  to  the 
Sabine. 

Connected  with  these  important  labors,  a  geo- 
logical survey  was  undertaken,  which  has  ^en 
most  ably  completed  by  Professor  Hitchcock ;  and 
the  other  departments  of  natural  history,  including 
the  animal  and  vegetable  realms,  have  been  di- 
rected to  be  explored,  and  the  duty  has  been  con- 
fided to  several  scientific  gentlemen,  from  whom 
may  be  expected  full  and  interesting  accounts  of 
the  qoadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
plants,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  state. 

These  works  will  be  honorable  monuments  ofthe 
enlightened  and  expanded  views  of  the  legislature, 
reflect  lasting  honor  upon  the  chief  magistrates 
under  whose  direction  they  have  been  so  success- 
fully prosecuted,  and  entitle  the  enlightened  and 
meritorious  gentlemen  who  have  participated  in 
the  very  responsible  labors,  to  the  respect  and  grat- 
itude of  the  present  and  all  future  generations. 

We  have  indulged  so  far  in  the  general  remarks 
which  the  very  interesting  subject  of  agriculture 
has  suggested,  that  there  is  left  only  sufficient 
space  to  commend  to  the  real  friends  of  the  coun- 
try tbe  instructive  address  which  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  delivered  before  the  assembled 
yeomanry  of  several  of  the  interior  counties,  during 
the  last  autumn.  It  is  an  impressive  appeal  to  the 
farmers,  urging  them  strenuously  to  endeavor  to 


render  their  condition  as  prosperous  and  happy  as 
their  pursuits  are  respectable  and  important,  by 
renewed  efforts  In  the  acquisition  of  intelligence, 
and  to  illustrate,  by  example,  how  independent 
and  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration  are 
those,  who  zealously  emulate  the  hardy  virtues 
and  rural  industry  of  their  adventurous  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors. 


PRODUCT   OP    MITLBBRRV    LEAVES. 
To  tbe  £ditor  of  Uie  Faraicrs>  Register. 

Stafford,  July,  183^. 

The  cocoonery  which  you  published  as  mine 
belongs  to  the  Potomac  Silk  and  Agricultural 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  March,  18S6.  As  the  stockholders  gene- 
rally have  no  experience  on  the  subject  of  silk- 
culture,  I  si^n  my  name  individually  to  communi- 
cations published,  because  I  am  responsible  ahne 
for  the  opinions  and  facts  set  forth  in  such  com- 
munications. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  published  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Perrine,  because  they  arc  calculated  to 
some  extent,  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous  statements  which 
have  inundated  (he  country  for  several  years  past 
It  is  unwise  even  in  speculators  to  countenance 
such  statements,  because  they  are  calculated  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  trees,  by  producing  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  they  htive  a  very  trifling 
intrinsic  value.  Dr.  Perrine's  statements,  how- 
ever, I  am  quite  sure  are  far  below  the  truth.  I 
know  from  actual  experiment  that  5000  pounds  of 
foliage  can  be  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  that  will 
produce  only  fifieen  bushels  of  corn,  f  came  at 
this  result  by  counting  trees  (3600  to  the  acre,) 
and  weighing  the  foliage  from  a  fair  average  num- 
ber. The  trees  were  transplanted,  at  two  and  three 
years  old  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  headed  down 
the  following  fall. 

The  account  should  then  stand  thus :  5000  lbs. 
of  leaves  will  produce  25  pounds  of  silk,  worth 
when  well  reeled  85  per  pound,''or  in  the  agj^re- 
gate  $125,  from  which  deduct  ^2^ier  pound  foe 
rearing  the  worms  and  reeling  the  silk,  and  98  per 
acre  for  cultivation,  the  net  gam  would  then  be  $67 
per  acre  on  land  that  will  only  give  $7  ne(  pro- 
fit in  corn  or  oats> 

That  the  above  named  expenses  are  ample,  I 
know  from  experience)  if  the  businesff  be  conducted 
with  practical  hands,  and  due  regard  to  economy. 
As  the  trees  get  older,  if  treated  properly,  they 
would  no  doubt  yield  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  more. 

Latton  Y.  Atkihs. 

P.  S.  Dandolo^s  statements  with  respect  to  va- 
rieties of  silk-worms  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
confidence.  In  the  estimate  of  profit  in  silk-culture 
you  perceive*  that  I  allow  Dr.  Perrine's  state- 
ment as  to  the  quantity  of  leaves  required  for  one 
pound  of  silk,  to  be  correct,  although  it  exceeds 
numerous  actual  results  in  France  and  Italy. 
Will  you  examine  and  see  whether  Dandolo  or  any 
other  foreign  writer  says  any  thing  about  a  '^two- 
crop"  mammoth  7*  There  may  be  some  honest 
men  who,  being  themselves  deceived,  engaged  in 

♦  We  know  of  none.— Ep. 
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^«alling  ''two-crop"  mammoth  eggs,  but  that  idl 
who  are  trafficking  in  mammoth  worms  and  other 
varieties  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
are  ''over  much  righteous,"  I  am  slow  to  believe. 
1  have  just  had  small  parcels  of  recently  depos- 
ited eggs  of  the  "mammoth  yellow"  to  hatch,  and 
much  laf^r  proportions  of  new  varieties  produced 
by  crosiei  fecundation.  Now  is  my  time  for  setting 
up  a  humbug  shop — but  all  my  fair  prospects  are 
blighted — my  real  opinion  is  out  and  gone,  and 
1  have  neither  ingenuity,  nor  impudence  enough 
to  hide  it  from  public  view* 


EFFECTS  OF  LTMINO. 

'To  the  Editor  or  the  Fannera'  Register. 

Foirfax  oofut^i^^  June  16  tA,  1839. 

My  com  which  has  been  made  without  the  use 
of  the  plough,  is  now  throwing  out  the  tassel,  and 
is  of  the  blackest  green;  very  little  of  it  is  manured, 
ibr  the  land  whs  too  remote  or  precipitous  thus  to 
be  treated.  By  the  way,  t  pi  an  tea  two  ears  of 
^'Chinese  tree-corn,"  upon  land  well  manured  and 
limed;  the  result  will  prove  it  absolutely  worthless; 
and  more  like  a  rusn  than  a  tree.  My  wheat  is 
fine  when  compared  with  crops  made  upon  the 
same  land  without  lime.  1  believe  I  am  within 
bounds  when  I  say  the  improvement  is  from  50  to 
100  per  cent*  My  oats  m-u9i  make  lOO  per  cent, 
more  than  I  ever  inade  without  lime,  my  clover 
18  short,  but  I  am  cutting  it  with  a  view  to  seed; 
otherwise  I  should  not  cut  it.  'This  crop  got  no 
root  last  summer,  and  the  spring  was  too  dry  for 
its  growth.  Dear  old  Virginia  mu9t  he  reauscita- 
tedf  and  stand  forth  in  green  and  gold  among  her 
eistere.  The  pride  of  her  children  gives  me  war- 
rant of  this  result. 

I  can  assure  you  and  your  readers  that  the  use 
of  plaster  of  Paris  afler  Time,  works  strangely  and 
wonderfully.  You  may  explain  why  it  is  so ;  for  me, 
It  is  sufficient  to  see  and  know  that  it  is  so.  Where 
the  great  father  of  nature  has  placed  the  limit  of 
fertility,  when  lime,  plaster  and  their  produce  of 
vegetable  matter  is  turned  back,  and  reacted  upon, 
lime  onl^  will  show«  1  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, if  the  "far  west"  does  not  find  in  the  tide- 
water of  Virginia  its  rival.  If  I  live,  I  shall 
make  some  report  to  you  on  the  subject.  I  am 
amused  to  see  the  sharp  controversy  that  is  going 
on  in  the  agricuhural  papers,  about  the  firoper  ap- 
plication of  manure.  My  experience  of  40  years 
and  more,  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  ploughing  it  in,  and  applyinf;  it  to 
the  surface  is  much  like  that  between  *Uweedle- 
dum  and  ttveedU'dee,^^  save  that  the  surface  appli- 
cation only  takes  half,  or  less  than  half,  of^  the 
other.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  durable,  hecai*?:"  of 
the  diminished  quantity.  Choice  however,  hi  ihe 
mode  of  application,  with  me,  is  out  of  the  quep- 
tton;  for  I  find  that  aAer  collecting  my  spring  and 
fall  supplies  of  oyster  shells,  and  the  wood  nf*res- 
sary  to  bum  them,  I  have  no  choice  left ;  my  ma- 
nure must  go  oat  as  we  can,  not  as  we  \vould< 
Our  timothy  $Ttt>8  is  ^^^i  unless  upon  limed  land. 
Upon  that  it  is  very  good. 

I  will  close  this,  by  remarking  that  my  com 
was  planted  upon  a  poor  field,  directly  upon  the 
main  southern  road,  and  limed  tor  public  obRerva- 
tion.    1  have  not  used  plough  or  coulter  in  its  cul- 


tivation. The  plough  I  have  long  since  disueed, 
as  a  barbarous  and  mapplicable  implement  for  iht 
cultivation  of  com.  The  coulter,  I  have,  ubtil 
the  present  crop,  freely  used  for  the  early  cultiva- 
tion; this  year  wie  had  no  heavy  rain  to  bake  tlw 
ground,  and  it  was  not  used.  I  cannot  isspcak  oi 
the  crop,  without  appearing  to  speak  of  tny  own 
smartness,  which  1  c6uld  not  dd  in  good  faith  to 
my  own  convictions;  for  I  assure  you,  sir,  that 
every  day  convinces  me  that  I  am  but  an  infani 
in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Lijc£. 


FIRST  TRIALS  OF  BILR-CtJLTtrllfe. 

For  tile  ^anneiB*  Scybtef. 

FarmvilU,  June  25fA,  1899. 
My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  silk  busings 
by  a  letter  of  Dan  Bradley,  republished  in  one  of 
the  first  volumes  of  the  Register,  and  has  ever 
since  been  directed  steadily  to  it,  although  rfae  fail- 
ure of  a  mulberry  dealer  in  the  spring  of  ^  lo 
furnish  1000  cuttings  purchased  in  the  laW  of  ^^, 
has  thrown  me  back  ve^  much  in  the  businesp. 
1  hatched,  on  the  29th  and  80th  of  A  pril,  whai  fiad 
t)een  purchase<l  for  a  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  the  two- 
crop  worm;  supposing  to  be  from  subsequent  esti- 
mates, about  3000.  They  were  kept  at  firsi  in  a  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  could  t>e  very  well  con- 
trolled, ranging  during  the  first  age  from  70  to  8CP. 
Their  tirst  moulting  took  place  the  5ih  day  after 
that  of  the  hatching.    They  commenced  spinnin*; 
the  25ih  of  May^    A  few  were  lost  in  the  fbunh 
moulting  by  feeding  too  plentifully  before  all  had 
recover^  from  their  torpor,  and  covering,  in  the 
litter,  those  which  were  latest  in  moulting.    Tlie 
spinning  apparatus  was  of  planed  fat  ho,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Register  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Pfeasanip. 
it  was  evidently  too  smooth,  although  eventually 
probably  two-thirds  spun  among  the  laths.    As 
they  commenced  spinning  much  eariier  than  iC-hs 
anticipated,  the  ladders  had  not  been  prepared ; 
one  was  hastily  prepared  across  the  middle  of  earh 
hurdle,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  with  siirkF. 
They  did  not  mount  well  on  either.    The  cord  ol 
the  ladders  was  too  small ;  and  they  were  veri- 
torpid  and  sluggish  during  the  whole  spinuiii*; 
season,  which  continued  more  than  a  week.    Af 
ter  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  their  spiitnin^r, 
the  weather  became  wet  and  cold,  and  continued 
so,  the  thermometer  being  on  one  occasion  as  low  a» 
60^,  and  generally  ranging  in  the  morning  fix)m54 
to  58^  in  the  house.    They  had  been  removed  be- 
fore spinning  to  a  house  where  no  fire  could  com- 
monly be  maintained,  and  which  was  too  open  for 
the  temperature  to  be  controlled  even  by  a  fire. 
Some  became  so  torpid  as  to  be  unable  to  spin ; 
part  of  these  died  and  a  few  passed  into  the  chn- 
satis  state  without  spinning ;  most,  however,  were 
healthy  and  made  good  cocoons,  raof>tly  white.,  a 
few  of  straw  color.    Taken  as  they  came  from 
the  laths,  including  some  imperfect  cocoons  ih^y 
weighed  378  to  the  pound.    Of  the  straw  colorfd. 
taken  without  selection^  290  made  a  pound  ;  240 
of  some  cocoons  from  the  common  worm,  raided 
by  Capt.  Stevens  in  this  neighborhood,  weiirhtf^ 
a  pound.    The  Messrs.  Kings  fed  30  to  40.GOO 
this  season  hatched  about  the  first  of  May.    Th<\v 
think  they  did  not  lose  100  by  disease.  About  dCKK) 
were  purchased  as  ^'mammoth  white^"  the  rest  a^ 
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"two-cropj"  378  cocoons  of  these  mammoth  white 
weighed  a  pound.    The  silk  is  bf  js^iossy  white- 
ness, and  reels  remarkably  well,  and  although 
thny  have  no  pretenmon's  to  the  character  ol'Tnam- 
^ioihf  the  Messrs.  Rings  think  veiy  highly  of  the 
variety.    The  same  gentlemen  Intend  feedincr  an- 
other crop  this  season.    On  the  14th  and  loth  of 
May,  I  hatch nd  what  were  purchased  as  j^  oz.  of 
mammoth  white,  and  which  are  evidently  the 
^ame  variety  as  those  of  the  Messrs.    Kings. 
'Vhey  coihmenoef)  spinning  the  16lh  of  June, 
which  was  Saturday.    Sunday  night  was  very 
cold,  ami  on  Monday  morning  they  were  very  tor- 
pid, and  I  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  crop.    LargtT 
"Cords  had  b^n  put  to  the  ladders,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ladders  increased,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  they  mounted  very  well ;  but  after  that 
time  hushes  and  broom  corn  were  placed  on  their 
hurdles.    They  seemed  to  give  the  preference  to 
4he  broom  corn  for  spinning,  and  even  for  mount- 
in^f  as  some  apcended  by  It  and  spun  in  the  laths. 
The  eifgs  of  this  crop  were  kept  in  a  cellar  until 
ihe  29ih  of  April,  when  a  few  worms  were  dii?co- 
vered  on  examining  them,  and  the  eggs  transfer- 
red to  the  ice-house  and  kept  there  until  the  ]$th 
of  May,  when  they  were  taken  out,  and  began  to 
hatch  in  a  lew  hours  al^er  they  were  remo\*ed. 
\Vheiher  the  sickliness  of  this  crop  arose  from 
the  treatment  of  the  eggs  or  from  the  cold  of  Sun- 
day night  is  doubtfuL    I  shall  be  able  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  however,  as  I  have  a  crop  now 
fBeding  from  the  same  stork  of  egsrs,  which  were 
kept  in  tlie  ice-house  uniil  the  25ih  of  May,  I 
tear*»d  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  would  be  destroyed 
or  iheir  health  injured  by  removing  them  to  my 
ice-house  in  that  state,  but  could  not  feed  as  large 
A  number  so  early  in  the  season,  and  tvas  obliged 
to  hazard  the  experiment.     Another  crop  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  eggs  of  which  were  kept  with 
mine  and  hatched  the  same  time,  shared  the  same 
fate.     Several  other  crops  have  been  fed  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  all  except  the  two  mentioned 
have  been  remarkably  healthy. 

I  intend  feeding  another  crop  of  about  30,000 
from  the  eggs  of  my  first  crop,  some  of  which  com- 
menced hutching  the  24tli  of  this  month.  This  is 
my  fourth  crop  this  season.  The  first  hatched  the 
29th  of  April;  second,the  14ih  of  May;  the  third,  the 
«2dth  o.''May;  the  fourth,  from  eggs  raised  this 
tseason,  on  the  24th  of  June.  Ten  days  is  a  suffix 
cient  interval  between  the  hatchings  to  prevent 
the  crops  from  interfering  with  each  other.  I 
would  (sell  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  two-crop 
worm  raised  this  season,  which  are  now  ready 


for  hatching;. 


Yours  respectfullv, 

Silas  T.  Big  low. 
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TWO-CROP    BILK- 


T<t  the  EdiUirof  the  Farraera*  Register. 

A  distinguished  tvriter,  on  the  scienrc  of  che- 
mistry, has  said,  ^'imagination  which  is  ever  wan- 
dering beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  joined  to  self- 
love,  and  that  self-confidence  we  are  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge, prompts  us  to  draw  conclusions  which  are 
not  immediately  derived  from  facts;  so  that  we 
become,  in  ««ome  measure,  interested  m  deceiving 
Vol.  VII— 56 


ourselves.  Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
that  in  the  science  of  physics  in  general,  men  have 
£0  often  formed  suppositions,  instead  of  drawing 
conclusions.  These  suppositions  handed  down 
from  one  age  to  another,  acquire  additional  weight 
from  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  supported, 
till  at  last  they  are  received  even  by  raeo  of  ge- 
nius as  futidumcnial  truthfih" 

The  process  of  reasoning  described  in  the  abbvift 
quotation,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  and 
for  centuries  has  opposed  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  no  art  has  been  so 
much  impeded  by  such  difficult ies^  in  its  progress 
to  a  high  state  of  improvement,  as  that  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  for  men, 
having  no  practical  knowledge  of  affriculture,  to 
assume  the  chair  of  the  lecturer,  and  to  deliver 
their  lectures  to  the  agricultural  community;  and 
if  they  fail  to  pursuade  the  steady,  intelligent  and 
industrious  farmer,  to  fall  in  with  their  theories^ 
he  is  charged  with  either  obstinacy  or  ignorance. 
Those  who  write  for  agricultural  journals  should 
carefully  distinguish  between  theory  and  Jad. 
They  are  both  useful  when  each  is  kept  within 
its  appropriate  ophere;  The  propounding  of  theo*- 
rice,  leads  to  experiments,  and  by  these  conducted 
carefully,  facts  are  ascertained,  and  error  may  be 
rejected)  and  truth  retained  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  on  hand,  a  large  supply  of  theory  or\  ag- 
ricultural pubjects,  and  if  I  were  allowed  to  pour  it 
forth  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  yourself  and  your 
worthy  correspondents  would  have  to  give  place, 
and  allow  m^e  full  and  quite  possession  of  your 
columns,  till  about  the  Ist  of  January  next.  But 
if  I  should  unfortunately  get  the  scribbling  mania 
to  this  alarming  degree,  I  hope  you  will  use  the 
editor^s  prerogative,  and  apply  the  proper  correc- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  from  several  passages  In  the  Chi- 
nese work  on  th«  culture  of  silk,  recently  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Force,  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  eating  the  chrysalides  of  silk-worms.  For 
aught  I  know,  they  may  make  a  wholesome  and 

rafatable  dish,  equal  to  the  best  fried  oystersf  but 
have  a  sensitive  and  very  rebellious  stomach, 
and  as  yet  have  not  plucked  up  sufticient  couraj^e 
to  give  the  chrysalides,  either  fried,  stewed  or  bofi- 
ed,  a  fair  trial,  ft  is  therefore  cerlaitty  that  I  shalt 
be  in  want  of  corn  and  potatoes,  pigs  and  poultry^ 
and  f  -hope  that  you,  and  some  of  your  expe- 
rienced correspondents,  will  continue  your  kind  ef- 
forts to  teach  the  art  of  raising  these  useful  com^ 
niodiiies.  That  they  are  wholesome  and  palata* 
ble,  are  facts  well  established;  but  the  art  of  pro« 
ilucing  them  has  rinr  reached  perfection. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject  which 
should  have  been  done  sooner. 

In  your  article  on  "mammoth  si  Ik -worm  eggs," 
you  say  "the  repetition  of  hatching  which^ha^ 
become  a  fixed  quality,  in  the  "two-crop  while" 
silk-worm,  and  in  other  kinds  kntywn  in  tropical 
climates.  Is  doubtless  caused  bv  the  long  contf- 
nued  action  of  warmth.  In  isengal,  it  is  said 
there  are  worms  producing  ten  or  more  succeFsivd 
general  Ions  in  a  year;  and  it  seems  from  Dr.  Pcr- 
rine'g  information,  that  a  similur  result  has  alrea- 
dy been  prmluce.l  in  Cuba."  (p.  377  vol.  vii.) 

In  the  general  views  exprepsed  in  your  article,- 
I  concur,  but  I  object  to  the  theory  laid  down  iit 
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the  paragraph  ju8t  quoted.  If  I  believed  tliis  to 
be  the  true  doctrine,  4  should  not  regard  the  *Mivo- 
rrop  while,'*  as  truly  a  "two-crop"  variety.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  giving  two  yields  each  season,  I1 
obeys  the  law  stamped  upon  it  by  its  Creator,  and 
not  an  accidental  habit  produced  by  a  warm  cli- 
mate.  In  some  small  parcels  there  might  occur 
an  occasional  aberration;  but  the  main  body  oi 
this  variety  (if  kept  from  mingling  with  other  va- 
rieties,) will  transmit  its  distinctive  character  to 
the  latest  generation.  In  China,  they  have  a 
worm  that  moults  four  times,and  gives  two  cropp; 
and  another  variety  that  yields  four  tiroes;  but  of 
the  thirteen  varieties  enumerated,  nothing  is  said 
about  a  change  of  natural  habits  produced  by  a 
variation  in  climate. — (See  Chinese  Treatise  pp. 
96  and  98.) 

1  once  heard  of  a  lot  of  the  common  variety 
(spinning  white,  orange  and  pea-green  cocoons,) 
having  contracted  the  habit  of  hatching  two  and 
three  times;  but  this  parcel  expired  by  forming 
cocoons  from  which  the  perfect  insects  never 
emerged.  That  the  "two-crop  while,"  (the  term 
white  refers  to  the  color  of  the  cocoon,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  worm,)  will  lose  the  habit  of  hatch- 
ing twice  by  mixing  wiih  other  varieties,  I  know 
from  two  careful  experiments;  and  if  mingled 
with  worms  spinning  yellow  cocoons,  the  colors 
will  mingle.  White  worms  descend  fi'om  thoec  that 
are  gray,  but  if  while  cocoons  are  chosen  for  seed, 
no  other  color  will  be  found  in  the  next  crop,  and 
80  with  all  other  colors.  The  culturist  may  f:elect 
his  color  and  have  it  perpetuated  and  unmixed,  by 
■electing  cocoons  of  uniform  color.  I  hold  with 
you,  that  there  is  no  "two-crop  mammoth"  in  the 
United  States;  and  until  the  claimants  of  such  a 
worm  prove  it  to  be  really  a  "two-crop"  variety  by 
the  experience  of  ten  successive  years,  I  shall  re- 
main, as  your  Fairfax  friend,  says  "Thomas  O^ 
Dedimus."  By  the  way,  I  will  say,  that  I  have 
the  highest  confidence  in  "marling"  and  "liming," 
because  I  know  that  it  will  conduct  those  of  us 
that  dwell  on  poor  land,  into  clover  to  the  knees. 

We  now  have  theory  against  theory — let  time, 
and  a  sufficient  ninnber  of  adequately  tried  expe- 
nracuts,  terminate  the  conflict. 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  co.f  Fa.,  Ju/y  1839. 


PROGRBS8   OP    SILK-CULTUttC,    AND   NSW  IM- 
PBOVSMBNT8   IN  TIIK   MIDDLE  STATiCS. 

To  Ui«  Bdilor  of  the  Fannen'  RcgifiUtr. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  Bur- 
lington, and  some  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  cities,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
state  of  silk-culture,  and  of  contrasting  it  with  what 
it  was  twelve  months  ago.  The  advancement  has 
beer,  evident  and  decided ;  and  the  foundation  ap- 
pears to  be  laid  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  bu- 
siness in  the  contiguous  portions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  In  New  Jersey  especially,  the 
soil  is  of  a  quality  and  composition  admirably 
adapted  to  the  multicaulis.  It  is  light,  sandy  and 
deep ;  not  rich,  but  quick  and  lively  enough  to  en- 
sure a  healthy  and  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
to  furnish  foliage  of  the  b^at  kind.  There  is  pro- 
bably more  multicaulis  growing  in  that  state,  than 
Roy  other  in  the  unioQ ;  a&il  almost  every  pemn 


engaged  in  its  culture,  whether  farmer  or  shop- 
keeper, has  a  lot  of  worms  which  he  attends  %vi:h 
the  greatest  care.    The  demand  lor  silk-wom.fi^ 
eggs,  particularly  the  "two-crop,"  has  been  ainJ 
continues  to  be,  very  great.     They  readily  com- 
mand at  ihis  time,  twenty  to  tw*»nly  five  doltars 
per  ounce.    One  individual  near  Burlingroo,  who 
has  already  raised  two  considerable  crops  dnrinir 
'ihe  present  season,  has  realized  several  thousand 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  eggs  alone.    Freoch  egsrs 
have  aUo  been  imported  in  large  numbers  ;  and 
the  whole  of  last  year's  stock  has  gone  off  -at  Wigb 
prices.     From  these  facts,  some  ideal   may   be 
formed  of  the  zeal  \;\ith  which  the  good  peopie  of 
New  Jersey  have  taken  hold  of  the  business.     lo 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  there  are  eight 
or  ten  cocooneries  erected ;  some  of  them  00  quiie 
a  large  scale.    The  most  noted  of  these  is  the 
Highfield  cocoonery  at  Germantown,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Physic.    Nearly  all  the  readers  ofagriculiurai 
papers  must  have  seen  some  account  of  ih is  buiU- 
Uig,  which  has  been  described  as  a  model  oi'  i\b 
kind.    It  stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  overlook- 
ing much  of  the  surrounding  country.    The  exte- 
rior has  a  beautiful  appearance  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
fitting  it  up.     It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  will,  in  its  present  state,  fully  answer  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  designed.     Cvery  thing  is 
crowded  to  excess,  as  if  the  otject  had  been  to 
rear  the  largest  possible  number  of  worms  in  the 
smallest  space.    The  shelves  are  so  wide,  (not 
less  than  five  feet,)  and  so  close  to  each  other,  and 
the  pa^8R<TeB  are  so  narrow,  that  there  must  be 
irreat  difficulty  in  effecting  a  perfect  veniilaiion. 
The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  about  100  bv  32 
leet ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  feed 
a  million  and  a  half  of  worms  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  large  enough.    ShouM  he  succeed  in  carrying 
them  through,  it  will  be  the  greatest  triumph  that 
has  yet  lieen  recorded  in  the  history  of  silk-culture 
in  this  country.     At  present  the  multicaulis  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Delaware  are  much  smaller 
than  they  are  on  the  Jersey  side.    The  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  formations  lotaliy  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.    At  Wilmington  there  is 
a  silk  farm  and  cocoonery  belonging  to  a  company, 
which  appears  to  be  under  excellent  management. 
They  have  already  fed  400,000  worms  00  the  wild 
mulberry — a  number  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  fo- 
liage to  a  considerable  distance  round ;  but  by 
great  exertions  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  tolerable 
supply.     Perhaps  the  largest  cocoonery  erected  for 
the  present  year's  operations,  is  that  belonging  to 
an  mcorporated  company  at  Burlington.    This 
ancient  city,  recently  in  rather  a  decaying,  cer- 
tainly not  in  an  improving  condiiion,  has  put  on  a 
new  aspect,  since  its  inhabitants  have  been  so  ex- 
t(*nsively  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  muiticaulis. 
From  its  eari^^  adoption  of  this  culture,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  it  has 
taken  the  lead  of  all  other  places,  and  has  been 
able  to  give  the  law  in  every  thing  penaining  to 
multicaulis.    The  stock  of  the  Buriington  cocoon- 
ery is  taken  by  persons  who  are  growmg  the  trees, 
each  of  whom  is  to  furnish  his  proportion  of  foliage; 
the  company  having  no  plantation  attached  to 
their  buildings.    The  house  is  two  stories  high, 
and  117  feet  in  length.     From  the  great  number 
of  trees  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  the  judg- 
ment and  ezperienco  of  the  directors,  the  most 
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euccessful  reeults  may  be  anticipated.    In  the  early 
part  of  this  month,  they  commenced  with  about 
150,000  vvorni9,  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
sensible  and  intelligent  female,  from  the  silk-grow- 
ing district  of  Connecticut.   The  Messrs.  Cheneys, 
whose  cocoonery  is  situated  on  the   Delaware, 
about  two  miles  above  Burlington,  are  making 
preparations  to  feed  silkworms  on  an  extensive 
Roale,  and  according  to  the  most  approved  modes. 
One  of  (he  Hrm  is  now  in  France,  and  another  has 
very  recently  returned  from  that  country.     They 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  within  a 
i**,\v  years  in  the  art  of  rearing  worms,  by  eminent 
French  culturisis.    They  are  now  introducing  into 
their  cocoonery  the  "improved  svsiem"  of  ventila- 
tion and  feeding,  of  which  M.  D'Arcet  is  the  au- 
thoi.    Their  fixtures  were  not  completed,  but  as 
fur  as  they  had  been  yet  able  to  adopt  them,  the 
results  were  not  only  cheering,  but  astonishing. 
M.  D'Arcei's  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating, 
is  by  hot  air  furnaces  placed  in  the  cellar,  at  each 
end  of  the  building,  by  which  the  external  air  is 
heated  when  necessary,  and  conveyed  throu(;h 
pipes  into  the  feeding  room  above.     An  equable 
temperature  is  by  this  means  readily  preserved, 
and  a  cpniinual  circulation  kept  up.     The  Messrs. 
Clieneys'  furnaces  were  not  set  up ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  were  usinoj  a  common  anthracite 
Ptove,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  long 
horizontal  pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.    The 
mercury  was  kept  as  near  as  possible  at  75  de- 
grees.   They  were  feeding  about  250,000  of  the 
common  gray  worms,  the  first  hatching  of  which 
was  on  the  30th  of  June.     1  saw  them  on  the  G\U 
of  July,  at  which  time  they  had  gone  throuirh  the 
first  moulting,  and  a  few  were  becoming  torpid  the 
second  time.     The  worms  were  fed  on  chopped 
leaves,  eighteen  times  in  tweniy-four  hours,  with 
an  interval  of  a  tew  hours'  repose  In  the  middle  «f 
the  night.     Under  this  forcing  system,  the  worms, 
alter  showing  general  siijiis  of  torpor,  pass  through 
their  moultings  and  waken  up  with  great  unili)r- 
niity  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  hours;  and  their 
ordinary  term  of  existences  is  abridged  len  or  twelve 
days.    The  dilierence  in  size  between  worms  of 
two  successive  days'  hatching  would  be  incredible 
to  those  who  had  not  seen  it.     ft  wi.l  be  hitrlily  in- 
teresting to  know  the  final  results  of  this'experi- 
ment,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  speedily  laid  be- 
fore the  public;  for  a  nunute  diary  was  kept  of 
their  treatment  and  progress.    The  greatest  dan- 
jjrer  to  be  apprehended  is  firom  the  siibstHuuon  of 
the  stove  fcr  the  furnace.    The  effect  of  stoves 
with  constant  fires,  as  was  the  case  with  theirs, 
and  supplied  moreover  with  anthracite  coal,  is  to 
decompose  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.   To  visitors,  the  respiration  was  difficult  and 
oppi'essive;  but  it  was  not  so  to  the  attendants 
who  were  constantly  in  the  room.    That  the  sys- 
tem of  heated  air  however  has  been  highly  snc- 
cessful  in  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    I  had 
the  gratifit^ation  of  looking  into  several  French 


Af.   B^Jhrcet"*    The  table   has  a   number  of 
columns;  the  first  shows  the  ages  of  the  worms 
and  the  time  of  moulting;  the  second  contains 
drawings;  neatly  engraved  and  colored,  of  the  pro- 
gressive sizes  of  the  worms  during  each  successive 
day,  and  also  of  the  cocoons,  moths  and  eggs; 
another  column  gives  the  temperature;  another, 
the  number  of  meals  in  the  24  hours ;  anoiheri 
the  weight  of  food,  and  so  on.    Some  of  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows :  the  first  moulting  is  on  the 
5th  day,  the  second  on  the  8th  day,  &c.    They 
began  to  spin  in  24  days,  in  30  days  the  cocoons 
were  all  formed,  and  in  40  days  the  moths  had  cut 
out.     Until  the  first  moulting  they  were  fed  every 
hour,  or  24  times  a  day;  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond moultings  18  times  a  day.    The  number  of 
meals  was  gradually  reduced  to  8  times  a  day  in 
the  last  age.    The  progress  of  Messrs.  Cheneys' 
worms  was  even  more  rapid  than  that  indicated 
by  the  table.    Another  work  contained  a  "De- 
scription of  a  healthy  cocoonery,"  by  M.  D'Arcet, 
illustrated  by  numerous  plates.    It  is  doubted, 
however,  by  many  skilful  culturists  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  we  shall  derive  any  benefit  from  con- 
ducting the  *^educaiion"  of  the  worm,  In  such  aa 
artificial  manner  as  it  is  under  the  improved  French 
system.    Our  climate,  (hey  say,  is  naturally  favor- 
able to  the  rearing  of  silk  worms ;  and  with  good 
care  they  begin  to  spin  in  from  80  to  32  days. 
But  we  have  frequently  weather  of  several  days 
duration,  especially  in  May,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  1st  of  July,  which  is  cool,  rainy  and  uncom- 
fortable.    At  such  times  the  worms  are  greatly  re- 
vived by  the  warmth  of  a  brisk  fire.    They  may 
do  well  without  it,  it  is  true,  But  they  do  better 
with  it.    The  silk- worm  has  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  artificial  treatment,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  c?fnnoi  be  made  too  artificial,  as  long 
as  its  health  and  comfort  are  promoted.     But  this 
point  wilt  be  soon  settled  by  the  experiments  of  our 
people,  who  are  always  attempting  to  discover  (he 
shortest  way  to  attain  their  end;*.     At  present  we 
are  in  'he  infancy  of  (he  art.     We  have  no  sys- 
tem ;  and  as  a  community,  we  have  but  little  prac- 
tical knowledge.    Let  every  one  improve  the  talent 
which  has  been  committed  to  him,  and  contribute 
his  mite  to  the  general  stock ;  and  the  happiest  ef- 
fects may  be  anticipated. 

July  20th,  1839. 


BKASOV,  CHINCII-BUO  AND  CHEAT. 

For  tho  rarmen*  Rfgltter. 

NeUofij  July  IW^  1839. 
Drought  distressing  in  these  parts  to  nil  crops. 
Chinch- bug  ravaging  (he  corn  which  iiad  pre- 
viously wilted  from  the  former  cause.     Unless  raia 


come  soon,  we  shall  have  a  bad  prospect.     By  the 

bye — this  year,  I  think,  should  settle  the  cheat  con* 

workTwhTch'jVresVrs.' Che'n^^^^  !  ^roveny  finally  «nd  forever.     Whole  fields  in  this 


of  which  was  a  synopsis  of  the  treatment  and  re- 
sults of  rearine  silk-worms  on  this  system,  under 
the  flillowtng  title:   "TWeau  itynoptiqm,  publie 


imd  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  perhaps  else- 


Synoptical  Table,  published  under  the  auspices  of 

,..«  *^..w,^„^  """•  .   ;-««•«• '•y'"'A'"Y"-;  ('««'•*-  theMioisterof  Commerce  and  Acjieultaw.  Bastened 
8ur  Us  ausptcea  du  ministre  du  commerce  et  Vagv%''  ^    ...  «*.  «^*«.^-         «««Mtvucu 


culture.     Education  hative  apres  le8  m^thodea  de  \  ™*""S  ^^  •dk-worms,  according  to  th^  methods  of 
M.  OmilU  Beauvais  et  lee  procSdee  de  venttlation  j  M.  Camille  Beauvals,  and  the  plan  of  rtrtilation  of 

M.  D'Arcft.— Ed. 
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where,  which  were  reaped  fast  year,  were  this  eea- 
SOD  covered  with  cheats  which  ^rew  thick  enoii<;h 
in  many  cases  to  be  mowed  for  hay ;  not  a  aialk 
of  wheat  in  the  whole.  The  drought  of  last  sea- 
aon  prevented  the  shattered  grain  iirom  coming  up 
on  the  stubble  fields,  until  late  enough  to  escape 
injury  from  insects  or  other  common  causes,  and 
the  ground  about  the  roots,  being  uncultivated  and 
hard,  or  th<)  branches  being  too  thick-set,  and 
roots  shallow,  or  some  other  cause,  I  suppose 
strangled  the  stalks,  cut  off  the  nutriment,  and  so 
occasioned  the  degeneracy  of  the  grain.  I  am 
disposed  to  favor  tlie  first  theory  from  the  fact  of  a 
genileman  in  Buckingham  having,  as  1  learn, 
reaped  500  bushels  of  wheat  from  a  stubble  field 
of  last  year,  which  had  been  much  rooted  up  by 
hogs  during  the  winter,  (and  thus  received  what 
may  have  been  equivalent  to  a  partial  ploughing 
or  harrowing,)  while  the  adjacent  field  of  a  neigh- 
bor, similarly  circumstanced,  e:(cept  that  it  was 
untouched,  produced  nothing  but  cheat, 

I  have  heretofbfe  been  skeptical  on  Ibis  subject, 
notwithstanding  the  decided  convictions  of  many 
very  intelligent  and  credible  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  had  conferred  on  the  topic;  nay,  had  joined 
in  the  ridicule  of  an  idea  apparently  so  unphiloso- 
phical,  so  directly  opposed  to  tl^  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  nature ;  had  even  thought  it  impossi- 
ble, and  that  any  man  of  sense  who  could  enter- 
tain it,  must,  quoad  hoc,  be  under  some  strange 
hallucination.  But  I  yield  to  the  evidence  of 
sense,  exhibited  on  ao  broad  a  sctde  as  seems  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  imposition. 


9HB  OHINOH-BUGS, 

Ta  tbe  Editor  of  tb«  Formers'  Register. 

Dinwiddle,  July  ISth,  1889. 

The  chinch-bugs  being  so  destructive  last  spring 
iMDongst  our  wheat  and  oat  crops,  in  difi'erent  parts 
f^  titf  country,  i  felt  well  assured  our  corn  fields 
would  be  amply  supplied  with  them  after  harvest. 
I  then  concluded  the  ne^t  time  1  went  to  Peters- 
burg tQ  become  a^subscriber  to  the  Farmers^  Re- 
ffister^  hoping  that  some  of  your  subscribers  would 
Siscover  something  respecting  the  chinch- bugs 
that  would  be  of  considerable  service  to  me.  lily 
calculation  as  yet  has  not  been  realiaMd,  but,  lake 
it  on  the  whole,  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
However,  so  far  as  the  chinch-bugs  are  concerned, 
my  calculatioQs  have  been  realized  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. 

A  few  days  before  I  commenced  harvesting,  I 
was  w£tlking  over  one  of  my  corn  fields  that  con- 
tained about  forty  odd  acres,  I  examined  something 
Hke  eight  or  ten  stalks  in  different  directions  of  the 
field,  and  there  were  some  few  on  every  stalk  ex- 
cept two.  And  they  have  continued  to  increase 
ever  since  in  spots,  beyond  calculation.  Where 
they  had  their  origin,  or  where  they  will  end,  I 
leave  it  to  others  more  competent  to  tell  than  I  am. 

As  I  am  quite  a  young  man,  and  this  is  the  first 
yeaf  that  1  have  settled  down  to  larming,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  1  shall  be  able  to  give  as  cor- 
rect and  satisfactory  an  account  as  you  and  your 
readers  mfly^desife*  It.  appears  that  the  chinch- 
bugs  made  their  appearance  this  last  time,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  although  there  was  not 
much  complaint  until  year  before  last;  and  they 


have  continued  to  increase,  and  make  their  ap 
pearance  much  sooner  in  the  spring,  and  have  been 
more  destructive  every  vear  since.     They   are 
small  and  black,  with  white  wings.     In  thc^ir  form 
they  are  close  and  compact,  and  appear  to  be  of  a 
hardy  nature.     I  think  they  are  pretty  cauch  the 
siae  of  a  bed  chinch.     Whatever  kind  of  crop  tliey 
get  among  they  stick  around  it  next  to  the  ^rround; 
atthough  I  have  seen  them  scattered  all  over  the 
stalks  of  corn,  the  blades,  and  even  down  info  fbe 
bud.   There  were  a  great  many  experimeats  tried 
Inst  year,  and  are  likewise  trying  this  year  to  destroy 
them,  but  the  result  of  any  experiment  that  has 
t>een  tried  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  lime  to  speak 
of  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     I  was  inibrm^ 
a  few  days  since  by  one  of  my  neighbors,  that 
those  who  examined  the  old  fields  early  last  spring 
discovered  there  were  a  great  many  chinch-bugs 
about  in  the  broom  straw  ;  and  I  have  heard  from 
anotiier  source  that  a  farmer  on  examining  into 
his  old  corn  stalks  discovered  a  great  many  con- 
cealed inside  of  the  stalk,    i  am  disposed  Co  think 
that  if  the  farmers  would  all  turn  in  early  next 
spring  and  burn  over  the  woods  and  old  fields,  and 
likewise  bum  up  the  old  com  stalks,  it  would  de- 
stroy them  in  a  great  measure. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  farmers  that  if  it  should 
turn  in  wet  weather  that  they  will  not  be  as  de- 
structive as  they  otherwise  would  be.  But  it  is 
said  by  others  that  the  wet  weather  will  do  do 
good ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  opinion  of 
the  former  is  founded  on  right  reasoning.  The 
greatest  quantity  I  ever  saw  together  was  in  a 
fkrmer's  wheat  patch  soon  afler  the  wheat  was 
cut.  About  in  spots  the  grass  was  completely  killed 
out,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetation  was  stuck 
with  them.  Denmark. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPEK.SELBCTION  OFSILK- 
WORMS'  EGGS.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
NORTHERN   AND   SOUTHERN    EGGS. 

In  the  last  number,  we  stated  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  a  successful  result  in  rearing 
silk-worms  to  have  eggs  of  a  good  and  healthy 
stock,  and  especially  of  home  or  soutI)ere>  in  pre- 
ference to  a  northern  source  of  supply.  Later  and 
numerous  facts  have  so  much  confirmed  that  opi- 
nion, that  we  deem  it  proper  to  repeat  and  to  en- 
deavor to  enforce  it. 

The  recent  and  new  demand  for  silk-worms' 
eggs  in  this  region,  induced  sundry  orders  to  be 
sent  to  the  north,  the  point  to  which  our  country- 
men send  for  every  thing  wanted,  even  w^en  a 
little  search  might  provide  better  articles  nearer 
home.  The  supplies  of  northern  eggs  were  fur- 
nished to  Petersburg,  and  thence  to  the  adjacent 
country,  from  sundry  different  sources,  throtigh 
different  channels,  and  were  of  difierent  varieties 
of  worms.  There  were  also  several  small  parcels 
of  Virginian  eggs,  and  a  larger  stock  from  East 
Tennessee.  Ten  ounces  of  the  latter  stock  hatch- 
ed prematurely  (beginning  on  April  13th,)  and 
being  unsalable,  the  eggs  were  given  away  to  all 
persons  who  would  take  them,  for  trials  of  rearing. 
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By  this  accidental  loss  to  the  owner,  a  roost  im- 
portant gain  has  been  made  by  the  public;  for,  in 
this  mannner,  perhaps  fifry  or  more  individuals, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  feeding 
worms,  have  been  induced  to  make  experiments. 
Nor  were  these   experiments  confined    to   this 
neighborhood;  for  the  hatching  worms  were  car- 
ried to  points  nearly  100  miles  apart.    So  far  as  we 
have  heard,  (and  careful  inquiry  has  been  made,) 
every  person  who  experimented  in  feeding  these 
worms,  and  other  parcels  from  home-laid  eggs, 
(with  a  single  exception  which  will  be  hereafter 
named,)  was  successful  in  the  rearing,  unless  with 
such  gross  neglect,  or  bad  treatment,  that  success 
was  impossible.    And  on  the  other  hand,  of  all 
the  many  previously  designed,  and  mostly  more 
careful  and  better  conducted  rearings,  from  northern 
ggs  bought  in,  or  for  this  town,  not  one  has  been 
uccessful,  so  far  as  we  have  learned;  and  there 
tre  but  few  that  may  not  be  considered  equivalent 
o  total  failure.    The  great  difference  has  been  in 
reneral  if  not  universal  healthiness  and  hardiness 
of  worms  of  southern  stock,  and  general  and 
sometimes  universal  feebleness,  disease,  and  final- 
ly death,  of  the  northern  broods.    Such  likewise 
have  been  the  general  results  elsewhere  that  we 
have  heard  from,  but  with  some  few  exceptions  of 
healthy  and  good  products  from  particular  feed- 
ings of  northern  worms. 

In  the  various  cases  under  our  own  observation, 
or    derived    from   neighboring   gentlemen    with 
whom  we  have  frequent  intercourse,  these  results 
have  been  the  more  striking,  because  in  some  in- 
stances the  same  individual  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful with  worms  of  southern  stock,  and  as 
eminently  unsuccessful  with  northern.  Sometimes 
these  different  results    were  found    in  different 
broods  hatched  at  the  same  time,  kept  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  throughout   treated  alike.    We 
could  state  particulars  of  many  such  experiments, 
on   the   most   unquestionable  authority,  which 
would  fully  sustain  these  general  statements;  but 
it  would  be  an  unnecessary  extension  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  is  not  called  for,  unless  the  statements 
should  be  qu<*8tioned.    Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that    if  the  rearings  hereabout 
had  been  made  altogether,  (as  they  were  mostly,) 
from  northern  eggs,  and  if  there  had  been  no  other 
experience  to  show  different  results,  that  all  con- 
fidence in  the  culture  would  have  been  lost,  and 
every  new  beginner  would  have  been  discouraged 
and  disgusted,  and  probably  would  have  abandon- 
ed all  thought  of  prosecuting  the  business.    But 
luckily,  there^  were  enough,  though  smaller  and 
less  careful  trials,  from  home-raised  stock,  to  show 
entirely  difi'eoent  and  highly  successful  results;  and 
more  especially  was  it  fortunate  /or  the  cause  of 


silk-culture,  that  the  accidental  hatching  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  hardy  and  valuable  stock, 
should  have  spread  that  stock,  and  established  its 
value,  through  an  extensive  region  of  our  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  beet  provided  of  all 
the  new  culturiats,  T.  S.  Pleasants  of  Bellona, 
was  one  of  those  who  obtained,  and  reared  with 
entire  success,  some  of  these  southern  eggs;  and 
he  has  since  lost  totally,  by  disease,  the  worms  of 
three  ounces  of  egge,  ("mammoth-white,")  of 
northern  product.  In  communicating  this  and 
other  such  facts  to  us,  and  stating  his  concurrence 
in  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  worthlessness  of 
eggs  received  here  from  the  north,  he  expresses 
his  astonishment  nt  the  strangeness  of  the  facts, 
and  asks  whether  the  change  and  difference  of 
climate  can  produce  the  effects.  We  think  not. 
Our  opinion  is,  as  before  stated,  that  to  have  a 
healthy  brood  of  worms,  it  is  essential  that  the  pa- 
rent slock  should  have  been  healthy;  and  we  in- 
fer that  the  northern  eggs,  sent  here,  produce  un- 
healthy ivorms,  not  merely  because  they  come 
from  the  north,  but  because  they  are  generally  also 
the  product  of  feeble  or  diseased  parent  stocks. 
Deeming  the  climate  of  Virginia  to  be  much  bet- 
ter for  silk-worms  than  that  of  the  states  north  of 
Maryland,  we  should  expect  that  eggs  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  broods  treated  alike,  would  produce  a 
better  progeny,  and  better  eggs  from  them,  here 
than  there,  fiut  that  would  be  but  a  trivial  circum- 
stance compared  to  others  which  probably  are  of 
very  extensive  if  not  general  operation.  Every 
rearing  of  worms,  even  if  among  the  most  heal- 
thy and  productive  in  general,  has  many  Individ* 
uals  comparatively  feeble,  which  spin  cocoons  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  and  scarcely  worth  the  attempting 
to  reel.  Being  fit  for  iwthin^  elee,  it  is  probable  that 
these  worst  cocoons  are  usually  selected  tojwmiah 
eggs  for  sale;  and  that  to  this  mode  of  selection 
the  southern  purchasers  from  northern  dealers  are 
indebted  for  the  general  worthlessness  of  the  eggs 
obtained.  And  if  the  worst  stock  is  chosen  to 
furnish  eggs,  we  may  be  supplied  with  worthless 
eggs  even  near  home,  without  resorting  to  the 
north.  Even  if  such  selection  of  the  worst  and 
most  diseased  has  not  been  actually  made  by  de- 
sign, it  is  certain  that  the  recent  and  present  great 
demand  for  eggs,  has  caused  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best  of  every  brood  to  be  suffered  to  produce 
^gg>  Tor  market;  and  thus  if  a  parcel  of  eggs 
contained  any  that  were  from  good  and  suitable 
stock,  it  also  necessarily  contained  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  worst  description.         .-^  .  ' 

The  applications  of  these  facts  is  obvious,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected  by  any  one  who 
hopes  for  success.    After  obtaining  a  first  stocki 
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as  carefully  as  may  be,  every  one  ehould  raiee  his 
own  e^trs.  and  only  from  ihe  best  coroons,  and  the 
most  healthy  of  the  worms.  And  those  who 
have  to  buy,  ought  if  possible  to  obtain  their  eggs 
from  those  on  whom  they  can  rely  for  some  care 
and  honesty  in  the  manner  of  producing  eggs  for 
sale,  and  for  truth  in  the  characters  and  descrip- 
tions reported. 

A  sinjrle  exception  was  named  above  to  the  oth- 
erwise universal  healthiness  and  success  of  worms 
oi' southern  origin.  These  were  from  eggs  of  one 
particular  rearing  of  1838.  Of  a  portion  oi'  these 
we  lost  every  one,  (by  the  contagious  disease  called 
*'the  yellows,")  while  the  worms  of  two  ojher 
kinds,  (also  both  soutliern,)  in  the  same  house,  did 
as  well  ari  very  bad  arrangements  and  rough  treat- 
ment permitted.  Three  other  persons  who  were 
supplied  with  eggs  from  that  same  stock,  also  lost 
every  one  of  their  worms.  These  exceptions,  so  far 
as  they  go,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  such 
reeulls  being  caused  by  the  eggs  being  obtained 
from  a  diseased  stock.  For  though  less  likely  to 
occur,  a  southern  slock  may  be  as  leeble,  or  dis- 
eased, and  as  unfit  to  breed  iiom,  as  any  of  the 
northern. 

But  even  when  there  is  not  much  disease  ex- 
hibited in  a  brood,  and  when  the  rearing,  if  taken 
alone,  might  be  deemed  quite  successful,  we  have 
found  much  difference  in  the  time  of  feeding  worms 
of  southern  and  northern  origin ;  and  a  lew  days 
added  to  the  time  required  for  rearing,  is  alone  a 
very  serious  objection,  on  account  of  the  greater 
expense  of  labor,  of  Ibod,  and  ihe  longer  exposure 
to  the  risk  of  injury.  We  have  just  finished  the 
rearing  of  lour  small  broods,  for  experiment  and 
comparison,  of  the  following  difi^erent  kinds  of 
silk' worms. 

No.  1.  Southern.  Large  gray  worms,  producing 
orange  cocoons,  a  second  hatchings  from  the  eggs  of 
one  female,  laid  this  season,  and  of  the  kind  which 
had  hatched  first  prematurely  in  April. 

No.  2.  Southern.  Smaller  white  worms,  pro- 
ducing sulphur-colored  cocoons,  also  a  second 
hatchincr  of  this  season. 

No.  3.  Northern.    "Yellow  mammoth." 

No.  4.  Northern.    "Pea-nut"  kind. 

Alt  were  hatched  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  of 
June ;  and  the  worms  were  kept  on  the  same  ta- 
ble, fed  and  attended  to  by  the  same  persons,  and 
treated  throughout  with  equal  care ;  and  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

The  two  southern  kinds  did  very  well;  some 
few  (not  exceeding  2  per  '•ent.,)  in  their  latter 
stages  appeared  yellowish  and  diseased,  and  were 
thrown  away^n  soon  as  observed,  for  fear  of  in- 
fecting a  highly  prized  stock;  and  one  or  two 
others  of  each  parcel  died  after  beginning  to  spin. 
The  eariiest  of  the  large  gray,  (No.  1,)  began  to 


spin  at  23  days  old— and  the  last  on  the  29th.  The 
smaller  sui  phur-colored(No.  2,)  were  about  a  day 
later  in  beginning,  and  the  most  sluggish  of  ihem 
were  more  behind  the  slowest  of  the  gray.     The 
"mammoth"  worms  (No.  3,)  were  not  only  elower 
in  progress,  but  smaller  at  the  same  limes,  ihan  the 
southern  gray  worms  (No.  1,)  though  they  finally 
reached  about  the  same  size.    Tbree-iboiths  of 
theif  number  were  thrown  away,  aa  dtseaved. 
The  first  beginning  of  them  to  spin  was  at  29  dayt 
old.  The  "pea-nut"  eggs  (No.  4,)  were  Iohmph  is 
have    been  of  a  healihy  stock,  (raised    by  S. 
Whitmarsh,  esq.,  Massachusetts,)  and  the  pemK 
worms  had  been  proppriy  selected  for  breeding ; 
and  from  part  of  the  same  eggs,  T.  S.  Pieafacfs 
at  Bellona,  has  raised  this  season,  and  has  done 
well.    In  our  smaller  trial,  though   the  iosses 
by  disease  were  very  considerable,  still  the  rear- 
ing  may   be  considered  successful   as   to  final 
product.    But  these  were  six  days  later  in  be- 
ginning to  form   cocoons   than   the  large  gray 
worms,  (No.  1,)  and  at  29  days  old,  the  first  were 
beginning  to  spin,  with  the  latest  of  the  others. 
This  is  the  only  case  known  with  ceriainiif  of 
northern  eggs  of  best  quality,  and  of  a  good  kiod. 
The  first  moths  from  the  cocoons  of  the  large 
gray  worms,  came  out  on  the24ih  of  July,  (theSTih 
day  from  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,)  and  therefore, 
from  the  13th  of  April,  to  July  25th,  when  the  first 
of  the  third  were  laid,  there  were  three  succesBioos 
of  eggs  in  existence,  within  103  days.    Of  this 
parcel  (No.  1,)  the  eggs  were  not  counted,  but  it  is 
believed  that  all  hatched,  and  that  the  after  losses 
ilid  not  exceed,  if  they  reached,  4  per  cent.    The 
product  was  204  cocoons,  nearly  all  very  firm,  and 
of  excellent  quality.    Of  the  "pea-nut"  eggs,  1297 
by  actual  count,  about  1100  hatched,  and  all  made 
from  them  were  485  good  cocoons,  and  ff7  sod  and 
imperfect— showing  a  toss  by  disease  of  about  SO* 
per  cent.,  of  the  hatching. 

The  greater  slowness  of  growth  of  the  '^pea-nut*' 
kind  we  expect  to  diminish  in  our  climate,  and  pro- 
bably may  disappear  by  another  year ;  and  in  all 
other  respects  they  seem  to  be  an  excellent  kind,  in- 
ferior only,  as  we  believe  from  our  little  experience, 
to  the  hardy  gray  worm.  The  cocoons  of  this  se- 
cond brood  of  the  latter  are  firmer  and  belter  than 
those  of  the  first  hatching.  If  the  eggs  of  these 
should  again  hatch,  making  three  successive  rear- 
ings  from  the  same  stock  in  a  year,  there  will  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  quality  of  repetition 
in  hatching  will  have  become  a  fixecl  quality,  and 
thereby  a  new  two-crop  variety  produced.  The 
pea-nut  cocoons  are  remarkably  firm.  The  sulphur 
colored  (No.  1,)  we  would  reject,  (even  if  it  has 
become  a  two-crop  worm,)  on  account  of  its  small 
size.  The  "yellow-mammoth,"  if  to  be  judged  by 
the  result  of  this  rearing,  we  consider  as  feeble, 
unproductive,  and  worthless,  and  not  possessing  in 
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any  considerable  degree  even  the  very  doubtful 
merit  of  unusually  large  size. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  in 
Morris's  Silk  Farmer  of  July  22nd,  that  the  cur- 
rent price  in  Philadelphia  of  silk-worms'  efiss 
wafi  *'S20  the  ounce,  on  the  muslin,  equal  to  840 
the  ounce  of  net  eggs."  Sundry  persona  in  and 
near  this  town  have  raised  eggs,  and  have  them 
for  sale,  and  have  not  yet  sold  for  more  than  at  85 
the  ounce  (actual  and  honest  weight,)  tor  one-crop, 
and  910  for  two- crop  eggs.  The  latter  kind  can 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  hatching  in  summer, 
and  therefore  have  already  been  mostly  lost. 


MUD  FOR  MANURB. 

From  Uic  Maine  Fanner. 

Messrs,  Editors : — A  few  years  since  f  read  a 
communication  from  the  'New  England  Farmer** 
on  the  subject  of  the  leaves  of  trees  as  a  manure. 
It  was  ii'om  the  pen  of  a  good  farmer  who,  it  would 
eeem,  employed  every  method  within  his  power  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  his  manure  by  artificial 
means.  This  writer  stated  that  a  very  few  loads 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  mixed  each  year  with  the 
manure  of  the  barn  yard,  is  excellent,  but  that 
large  quantities  is  positively  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. I  think  1  can  slate  one  case  which  may  go 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made 
by  this  writer.  1  have  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
been  for  many  years  improved  as  a  garden.  A 
brook  which  formerly  ran  through  this  garden, 
but  which  has  changed  the  direction  of  its  current 
lell  a  copious  deposit  of  mud,  or  the  matter  of  de- 
cayed leaves  of  trees. 

A  superficial  observer  on  examination  of  the 
■oil  of  this  garden  would  assert  at  once  that  an 
abundant  crop  of  almost  any  kind  could  be  raised 
upon  the  same.    Three  years  ago  1  manured  this 
l^arden  with  good  baro  yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
80  loads  per  acre.     I  expected  that  the  succeeding 
crops  would  be  very  great,  but  I  was  disappointed  : 
my  crops  in  my  other  fields,  where  the  soil  did  not 
appear  to  contain  one  hall  of  the  fertility  of  this 
garden,  were  much  greater.    I  concluded  that  my 
garden  had  been  so  Jong  in  tillage  that  it  was  ren- 
dered unproductive  on  that  account,  and  the  last 
year  I  seeded  the  same  down  to  grass.    I  shall 
continue  this  garden  in  grass  a  year  or  two,  when 
I  shall  convert  it  again  to  tillage.     I  suspect  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  infertility  of  this  garden  is 
owing  to  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
or  as  the  writer  aforesaid  would  have  it,  there  is 
too  much  of  the  matter  of  decayed  leaves  of  trees 
brought  on  by  this  brook.    Now  shall  I  seek  the 
proper  remedy?    Lime  undoubtedly  is  the  very 
thing  wanted  in  this  case.     When  I  break  up  this 
garden  again  1  shall  sow  upon  the  same  a  liberal 
portion  of  good  lime. 

When  the  communication  of  the  writer  afore- 
said appeared,  the  editor  of  the  *N.  E.  Farmer,' 
Recommended  to  him  the  use  of  lime  mixed  with 
the  leaves  in  the  form  of  compost.  Some  kinds 
of  mud  will  make  a  most  excellent  manure  with- 
out being  mixed  with  lime ;  but  I  think  that  far- 
mers who  practice  hauling  large  quantities  of  muck 
irom  swamptf  and  other  plucesi  where  the  mate- 


rials are  composed  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  re- 
mains of  decayed  leaves  of  trees,  &:c.,  should  mix 
lime  in  abundance  with  the  same  previous  to  ap- 
plying it  to  the  soil.  Lime  will  correct  nil  ill- 
efiects  on  land  ihat  may  have  been  injured  by  an 
application  of  this  kind  of  manure.  R. 

Humford,  J/ay,  1839. 


CHIKCH-BUG. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Surry,  July  lOth,  1839. 
•        •        •       •       • 


The  chinch-bug  is  on  every  farm  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  from  in  the  county.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  hear  of  the  remedies  used  to  destroy 
them ;  some  tar  their  corn,  others  oil  it,  others 
again  try  to  scald  them  to  death  with  hot  water. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  none  of  the 
remedies  do  the  least  good.  This  year  on  farms 
where  they  have  just  made  their  d^nit  the  corn 
crop  will  be  cut  short  at  least  a  fourth,  and  for  the 
next  year  I  believe  many  would  be  willing  to  com- 
promise and  take  half  a  crop.  You  have  no  idea 
what  an  awful  sensation  they  have  produced 
among  the  farmers;  very  many  are  frightened  al- 
most unto  death,  imagining  that  a  famine  with  all 
its  horrible  consequences  is  almost  at  their  thres- 
hold. From  thei."  immense  prolificity  they  will  be 
enabled  to  do  great  damage.        #    #    •    #    * 


MONTHLY    COMMERCIAI.    RBPORT. 

For  the  Fanners'  Register. 

The  news  from  England  to  the  6lh  of  this  month 
IB  very  unfavorable.  The  pressure  for  money 
was  ^reat,  and  the  exchanges  between  England 
and  the  continent  were  so  much  against  the  former, 
as  to  continue  the  drain  of  specie  which  had  ex- 
isted for  some  months  previously,  and  embarrassed 
ull  commercial  operations.  The  demand  for  Bri- 
tish manufactures  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
sums  required  to  pay  for  grain  and  other  commo- 
dities importeil,  and  the  defiriency  had  to  be  made 
up  in  gold  and  silver.  The  price  of  wheat  had, 
however,  declined  so  much  on  an  average  as  to 
increase  the  duty  on  flour  from  one  shilling  toei^ht 
shillings  per  barrel;  the  prospects  of  the  growmg 
crops  were  favorable,  and  therefore,  a  reflux  of 
specie  may  ere  long  be  anticipated.  Meanwhile, 
however,  much  commercial  distress  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  imports  of  cotton  into  the  kingdom 
were  71  ^,000  bales  against  973,000  to  same  date 
in  1838;  but  such  had  been  the  diminished  con- 
sumption, that  only  432,000  bales  had  been  re- 
()uired  against  626,000  in  the  first  six  mddths  of. 
the  respective  years ;  and  at  that  rate,  the  stock 
on  hand  was  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand lor  the  remainder  of  the  present  year.  So 
great  a  change  was  not  anticipated,  and  heavy 
losses  are  like  to  be  the  result. 

It  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  receipts  in 
the  various  markets  of  the  U.  States  in  1839  will 
be  about  1,350,000  against  1,800,000  bales  in 
1838 ;  but  notwithstanding  ihi»  gretii  deficiency, 
prices  cannot  be  supported,  and  indeed  the  demand 
has  entirely  erased,  except  for  domestic  consump- 
tion.   The  nominal  prices  are  12^  to  14^  ccotB. 
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The  eppearance  of  the  growing  crop  is  favorable 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  country  where  it  is 

cultivated.        ^     .     ^      ,  «       .        .        ^^  I  struetive  depredations  of  the  Hessian    fly  and 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  gradu-    '*""^"*«  "^r    ,        .     ^  „       ,       «-    . 

r  declining  for  some  monilis  past.    The  recent    chmch-bug  on  the  wheat  crops  of  eastern  Vifgm- 


a^iy  declining  for  some  montlis  past 
sales  of  flour  have  been  at  $5  50,  and  the  stock  of 
old  which  remains  in  the  interior  (say  in  the  wes- 
tern states)  is  larger  than  usual  at  this  season.  In 
every  part  of  the  country,  except  the  middle  re- 
gion of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  harvest 
IS  said  to  be  the  most  abundant.    Some  weeks  ago 


8UASOII  aud  crops. 
Notwithstanding  the  partial  but  yet  very  de* 


in— the  still  continued  ravages  of  the  latter  tosect, 
removed  to  the  crops  of  com — the  unosaal  ope- 
ration of  a  severe  spring  drought — and  the  recent 
drought  which  is  beginning  to  operate  injarfotisly^ 
and  though  all  farmers  have  suffered  more  or  Icsf, 


a  few  crops  were  sold,  deliverable  in  this  month,  \  and  some  greatly,  frorn  one  or  more  of  thesen^ic* 
atQl  35,  but  recent  contracts  have  been  at  lower 
rates ;  ranging  down  to  105  or  110  cents,  for  deli* 
very  some  three  or  four  weeks  hence.  That  which 
is  now  brought  to  market  for  sale,  commands  110 
to  115  cents,  if  good  ;  but  there  is  much  inferior 
in  the  crop.  Unless  some  new  and  extensive  de- 
mand arises,  prices  will  be  low  throughout  the 
year.    The  crop  of  oats  is  very  abundant,  and  the 


tions— still,  on  the  whole,  there  has  never  beeo 
known  a  year  of  more  genial  and  boanteooa 
sons,  nor  one  when  the  general  prospect  for  ali  % 
diflerent  crops  was  so  good.  In  lower  Vif;giBia, 
rain  has  at  no  time  bee^n  so  long  withheld  as  to 


cause  lasting  injury  to  the  growing  crops— nor  has 

any  material  harm  been  done  by  the  unosoaS  fie- 

prospects  for  corn  were  never  more  favorable.        J  quep^y  and  abundance  of  rain.    Drought  receody 

Tobacco  of  good  quality  has  mamtained  us    g*^  generally  prevailed,  and  threatened  a  disas- 

troufl  change  to  the  before  luxuriant  growth  of 
corn;  but  the  danger  has  been  partially  averted  by 
a  most  bountiful  rain  which  fell  on  the  24tb,  thoo|^ 
it  was  of  very  limited  extent^  and,  as  is  osoaSy 
the  consequence,  they  whose  crops  received  oo 
sufiicient  share  of  that  blessing,  (and  we  we 
among  the  number,)  may  hope  for  their  turn  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  general  distribo- 
lion  of  a  good  rain  now,  or  very  soon,  will  secure 
very  good  average  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco 
throughout  eastern  Virginia. 
July  afllA  1889. 


price,  while  inferior  descriptions  have  declined; 
the  range  of  sales  is  from  84  50  to  $18  50;  i^ene- 
rally  96  50  to  8 13  50.  The  inspections  in  Virgi- 
nia will  be  about  27,000  hhds.  against  45,000  last 
season,  and  the  deficiency  in  other  states  will  be 
in  as  great  a  pix>portion.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured at  home,  is  also  much  diminished.  The 
growing  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  very 
promising,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  abundant. 

Internal  exchanges  continue  much  deranged, 
particularly  between  the  western  and  Atlantic 
states,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  worse. 

Exchange  on  England  10  per  cent,  premium. 

July  25, 18d9. 
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AND    PROPRIETOR. 

RAIL-ROADS    IN    THE   KINGDOM    OP    BBLOTUM 

COMPARED  With  those  in  tub  untied 

STATES. 

By  ihe  Cbbvaliee  Db  Gbrstmsr. 

*rhe  rapid  increase  of  intornal  improvements  in 
itie  United  States  has  excited  fur  several  years 
public  attention  in  Europe,  and  the  friends  of* ihoh-e 
improvements  desired  very  much  a  detailed  repoit 
on  the  extent  and  procuress  of  those  works,  and 
particularly  of  raH-roads.  There  is  no  such  report 
published  in  the  United  Stales,  and  even  those 
published  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  are 
very  imperfect. 

In  1821  I  had  charge  of  Ihe  first  rail-road  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  connect  the  rivers  iVloMau 
nnd  Danube  in  Austria,  by  a  line  which  is  130 
miles  long,  and  since  1832  in  operation,  i  con- 
structed in  1836  and  1837  the  first  rait- road  in 
Hussia,  fi*om  St.  Petersburg  to  Zarskoc-Selo  and 
Pawlowsk,  a  lino  of  only  17  miles  in  lenr^th,  but 
the  commencement  of  a  rail-road  of  420  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  This  rail* road 
being  likewise  in  full  operation,  I  lefl  Europe  last 
fall,  and  arrived  in  the  Great  Western  on  the  16ih 
of  November  1838,  at  New  York.  After  a  short 
Btay  ofa  few  days,  I  went  to  Albany  nnd  inspected 
all  rait- roads  between  that  place  and  Lake  Erie ;  I 
then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  states  and  visited 
all  rail-roads  in  Massachusetts,  and  went  via 
New  York,  Philadelptiia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
throu(;h  Viririnia,  Nortli  and  South  Carolina, 
Georj^ia,  and  Alabama,  to  New  Orleans,  always 
visiting  the  rail-road  tines  in  the  different  states. 
I  went  tlien  up  the  MissiFsippi  and  Ohio,  and  am 
now  inspecting  the, internal  improvements  of  the 
Yvestcrn  states  and  some  of  those  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  1  tiave  not  yet  seen. 

I  have  already  passed  over  more  than  2000 
miles  of  rail-roads,  and  have  every  where  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness;  the  presidents, 
directors  and  engineers  of  the  ditferent  rail-road 
lines  jrave  me  not  only  all  their  printed  reports, 
but  laid  before  me,  with  the  greatest  liberality, 
their  books  and  accounts,  in  order  to  give  me  every 
kind  ol'  information.  I  fulfil  only  my  duty  when 
I  publickly  acknowledge  that  such  a  liberality 
is  only  to  be  found  amongst  a  free  and  enlightened 
people,  where  all  public  works  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  publicity,  and  where  secrets  do  not 
exist.  I  wish,  therelbre,  to  make  those  gentlemen, 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  another  com- 
munication, which  will  show  at  the  same  time 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last  years  in  Europe. 
Having  within  a  few  days  received  the  last  re- 
ports of  the  Belgian  rail- roads,  I  publish  in  the 
Ibilowinrr  abstract  the  history  and  progress  of  those 
communications  in  Belgium,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  ihe  American  rail-roads. 

According  to  the  facts  collected  during  my  tra- 
vels Pince  my  arrival  in  New  York,  there  are  now 
over  thru  thousand  miles  of  rail-roads  completed 
and  in  operation  in  the  United  States;  425  lo(  omo- 
tives,  of  which  the  greatest  number  were  made  in 
this  country,  run  on  the  several  rail- roads  ;  and  I 
Voi„   VU— 57 


believe,  that  up  to  the  end  of  1839,  the  length  of 
rail- roads  in  the  United  States  may  amount  to 
4100  miles.  The  capital  expended  on  the  rail- 
roads now  in  operation  is  about  sixty  millions  of 
dollars,  or  at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  for  which  sum  the  rail- roads,  with 
the  buiidingf^  ^^^^  been  constructed,  and  the  ne* 
cessary  locomotives  and  cars  bOuglit. 

Several  rail-roads  have  been  undertaken  with 
insufficient  means,  and  the  shareholders  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
income  of  the  first  years  in  improving  the  rail-road, 
in  building  engine-houses,  &c.  and  purchasing 
locomotives  and  cars.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
shareholders  got  during  that  time  no  dividends, 
but  the  rail-road  still  yielded  a  good  income.  Other 
rail-roadS)  when  finished,  paid  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  income  to  the  stockholders;  others  have 
not  yet  paid  any  dividends  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  passengers  and  freight.  The  average 
resvit  oV  ihe  railroads  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  Slates  is,  that  they  give  a  yearly  inttrisi 
of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
This  result  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  the  lines  have  only 
been  a  few  years  in  operation. 

On  alt  lines  there  is  a  yearly  increase  of  at  least 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  gross  income,  so  that  ev(  n 
those  lines  which  do  not  pay  now,  wilt  give,  in  a 
few  years,  a  handsome  dividend.  According  to 
these  statements,  based  on  the  communications 
collected  in  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  large  capital  Invested  in  rail-roads,  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  only  produce  an  incatcu* 
ubl«)  benefit  to  the  country,  but  likewise  pay  the 
shareholders  a  dividend,  which  under  good  man- 
agement, by  the  constant  progress  in  poulation 
and  trade,  must  likewise  from  year  to  year  increase. 

A  good  book-keeping,  and  clear  accounts,  is  in 
every  business  a  matter  of  importance;  rail-roada 
are  nevV  constructions,  and  experience,  particularly 
in  working  them,  is  Ftilf  very  much  wan:ed.  When 
the  superintendent  of  a  rail-road  in  operation  kcepc 
clear  and  distinct  accounts,  he  will  in  a  few  yeara 
le*irn  by  experience  what  can  be  improved,  and 
which  items  of  expenses  can  be  reduced.  The 
fbllowini;  statemcMH  contains  a  manner  of  making 
the  rail-road  accounts,  which  in  mv  opinion  must 
prove  vejy  useful  for  every  rail-road  company. 

I.  History,  length  and  cost  of  construction  of  tht 

Belgian  raUroads. 

The  rail-ronds,  which  np  to  the  present  time 
have  been  constructed  in  England  nnd  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  had  no  oiher  object  than  to  con- 
nect two  import.int  places  of  the  country,  nnd  in 
constructini;  tliem,  ihert'fbre.  ordy  a  local  interest 
more  or  less  prevailed.  That  rail-roads  are  to 
be  considered  as  great  thoroughfares,  that  tliey  can 
form  in  a  coiuitry  the  principal  tinea  of  infernal 
communication — that,  thercfbre,  Ihe  means  for 
their  establishment  should  lie  such,  as  only  can 
be  raised  by  a  whole  nation,  nobody  in  Europe 
would  maintain  previous  to  the  year  1834,  and  if 
even  now  denied   by  many  individuals  of  high 
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Btanding  and  influence.  Belgium,  united  with 
Holland  since  1815,  had  distinguished  itself  in 
Europe,  by  its  fine  roads,  and  magnificient  ca- 
nals; the  latter,  being  constructed  for  the  greatest 
pari  in  a  level  country,  and  witfiout  locks,  were 
used  not  only  lor  the  transportation  of  goods,  but 
also  for  passengers,  especially  the  lower  classes, 
which  there,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  made 
use  of*  the  canal  boats  for  their  rrnveU.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  no  individuals  would  ever  have  at- 
tempted to  construct  ruil-roadt)  parallel  and  in  op- 
position to  such  canals  and  turnpike  roads. 

In  the  year  1830,  Belgium  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Holland,  and  elected  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  its  own  sovereign.  King 
Leopold  I.  soon  discovered,  that  the  country, 
for  its  perfect  tranquillity,  wants  'Mabor'';  a  series 
of  wise  legislation  encouraged  the  nation  to  useful 
and  profitable  enterprises,  and  every  person  with 
talent  and  inclination  found  employment  and  earn- 
ing in  a  country,  which  isolated  from  all  its 
neighbors,  was  confined  to  its  own  resources.  But 
to  gain  the  public  opinion,  a  great  national  work 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  government, 
able  to  611  posterity  with  admiration.  The  time 
was  past  for  Egyptian  pyramids,  for  Roman  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  French  monuments  of  war. 
A  more  useful  monnmcni,  oim  of  peace  and 
intelligence,  should  remind  the  nation  of  that 
eventful  period.  The  king  ordered  the  whole 
country  to  be  surveyed  by  able  engineers,  the 
necessary  plans  and  estimates  formed,  and  on  the 
first  of  May  1834,  a  law  was  proclaimed,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  system  of  rail-roads  should  ht  in- 
troduced through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  state;  on  two  points  (at  Ant- 
werp and  Ostend),  the  rail-roads  were  to  lead  to 
the  seaports,  on  two  points  to  connect  with  France, 


and  on  one  point  with  Prussia  CGrennany)* 
The  news  of  the  gigantic  work,  undertaken  by 
a  stale,  even  not  yet  ackno%vledged  as  such  by  the 
northern  powers,  and  with  only  lour  iDillions  of 
inhabitants,  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  Europe, 
and  few  only  could  conceive  the  great  reeulEs, 
which  this  grand  project  must  necessarily  produce 
on  the  independence  of  the  natiaA  and  its  intemai 
welfare,  its  commerce  and  industry ;  the  t'onoer 
being  the  principal  aim,  and  the  promotion  of  con- 
merce  and  industry  a  subordinate  one,  alihou^ 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  uiiabfe  to  coai- 
prehend  the  grand  idea  of  the  plan. 

King  Leopold  found  in  his  former  miDisfcr 
of  public  works,  Mr.  De  Theux,  and  in  his  suc- 
cessor Mr.  Nothomb,  vigorous  supporters.  The  en- 
gineers were  vying  in  the  swift  prosecution  oi'  the 
work,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years  niore  has 
been  done  than  was  expected.  The  eniigteoed  min- 
ister Nothomb  published  annual  reports  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  besides  other  special  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  works,  in  which  the  puiAtc 
in  Europe  find  a  rich  source  of  experience,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  report  or  work  on  the  subject. 
Europe  has  to  render  thanks  to  the  king,  vho 
the  first  realized  such  a  grrand  idea,  and  to  his  en- 
lightened minister,  who  judiciously  conducted  the 
work,  and  so  liberally  communicated  its  results. 
The  limited  space  of  this  report  does  not  aUow 
a  detailed  extract  from  the  above  mentioned  re- 
ports of  the  minister  Nothomb  and  the  engineers; 
I  shall  therefore  only  give  a  brief  account  contain- 
ing the  results  in  numbers,  and  afterwards  com- 
pare these  results  with  those  of  rail- roads  in  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  contains  the 
sections  of  the  rail-roads  whicli  were  opened  until 
the  end  of  lb38,  and  their  lengths  in  me'tres  and 
English  miles. 


Sbctioit  of  Rail-Road. 


From 


2b 


Brussels, 

Malines 

Malines, 

Malines, 

Loavain, 

Termonde, .... 

Tirlemont, 

Waremme, 

Ghent, 

Bruges, 


Malines, . . . . .... 

Antwerp, 

Termonde, 

Lou  vain, 

Tirlemont, 

Ghent, 

Waremme, . , 

Ans ,.. . , 

Bruges, 

Ostend, 


Time  of  opening. 


..5  May,  1835 

..3  May,  1836, 

..2  Jauuary,  1837,.... 
..10  September,  1837,. 
..22  September,  1837,. 
..28  September.  1887,. 

..2  April,  1838, 

..2  April,  1838, 

..12  August,  1838,.... 
..28  August,  1838,.... 


ToUl. 


LlS^GTH. 


In  French 
Metre*. 


.  20,300,.. 
..23,500,., 
.  26,700,.. 
..23,750,., 
..  17,750,.  < 
..30,500,., 
..27,200,,. 
..18,900,., 
,..44,500,. 
,..23,500,. 


In  EtgUsh 
miUt. 


256,600, 


.12.6 
.14.6 
.16.5 
.14.7 
.11.0 
.18.9 
.16.8 
.11.7 
.27.6 
.14.6 


159.0 


According  to  the  repori;  made  by  the  minister 
to  the  house  of  represeniaiives,  on  the  26  Novem- 
ber 1898,  the  abovi;  ten  sections,  including  build- 
ings, locomotives  ami  cars,  cost  34,000,000  francs; 
this  gives  per  mile  of  road  41,300  dollars.  The 
rail-road  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  27.2  miles, 
has  a  double  track  ;  the'remainder  are  constructed 
only  with  a  pingle  track,  the  rails  weighing  45  lbs. 
per  yard.  Rut  there  are  several  buildings  yet  to 
be  erected,  and  different  works  on  (he  line  to  be 
executed,  and  besides  a  number  of  freight  cars  to 
be  provided  for,  &c.;  with  all  this  the  cost  per  mile 
will  amount  to  45,000  dollars. 

II.   Tariff  for  Passengers,  Speed, 
There  are  on  the  Belgian  rail- roads  four  classes 
of  passenger  cars,  differing  only  in  elegance  and 


comlbrt,  but  going  in  the  same  train,  and  tlicrefbre 
with  equal  velocity.    The  prices  are : 


44 


«( 


(4 


44 
44 
44 


44 


•4 
«« 


(4 


<4 


«4 


For  each 


passeo^r 
r  with  44  lbs. 
of  baggage. 


In  the  Berlines,  2^  cents  per  mile,' 

Diligences,       2 
Chars  a  Bancs  1} 
Wagons,  0.8 

The  trains  perform  at  an  average  17  Enjf.  miles 
per  hour,  all  stoppages  included,  or  from  20  to  25 
while  running. 

111.  TVaffic  and  reveniu  of  the  Belgian  Rail-roads. 

The  rail-roads  in  Belgium  are  frequented  by 
more  passengers  than  any  other  rail-roads;  the 
transportation  of  freight  was  only  l*esrun  bettveen 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  in  1838.  The  following 
table  shows  the  travel  since  the  opening  of  the 
first  sectioDi  until  the  31tt  of  October  1838. 
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^ 

Titai  num- 
ber qf  pas- 
sengers. 

Average  dis- 
tanceperform- 
edbyeaekpaS' 
ienger. 

Number  of 
passengers 
reduced  for 
one  mile. 

Gross  Income. 

Peiiiod. 

From  all  pas- 
sengers. 

per  pas, 
per  mile. 

From  5th  of  May  1835  to  2d  of  May  1836. 

From  Srd  of  May  to  81st  of  Dec.  1836 

In  the  year  1887 

663.201 

729,645 

1,334,677 

1,921,619 

MiieB. 
11.6 
20.2 
17.2 

22.8 

6,636,754 

14,718,709 
23,838,436 
48.887,864 

Kraiics. 

369,394 

784,786 

1,416,983 

2,589,334 

67,429 
137,849 
265,850 
485,813 

Amer.  cu< 
1.08 
0.90 
1.11 
1.11 

From  ^st  of  Jan.  to  31st  of  Oct.  1838 

In  3  years  6  months 4,698,942 

19.35 

88.981,763 

5,100,497 

966,941 

1.07 

To  which  mu«t  be  ndded  44,148  rrancp,  or  8,281 
dollars,  aa  the  gross  income  from  freight  in  the  year 
1838. 

In  ihe  year  1837  there  were  30,857  soldiers  un- 
der the  number  of  pa^sen^ers,  iov  whom,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  with  the   ministry  of 
the  war  department,  only  halfprice  was  paid. 

In  1838  the  total  number  ofpasengers  amounted, 
according  to  the  "Moniteur  Belge,*^  to  2,238,303, 
comprifuns  56,618  soldiers,  nnd  the  gross  income 
was  3,100,833  francs  40  centimes  (581,770  dollarn). 
As  the  average  distance  performed  by  each  pas- 
senger in  the  first  10  months  of  1838  is  not  men- 
lioned  in  the  report  of  the  Minister,  I  supposed 
the  income  per  passenger  per  mile  to  be  the  same 
as  in  1837,  out  of  which  results  an  average  dis- 
tance of  22.8  miles.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
travelling  puhlic  made  use  of  the  different  classes 
of  cars,  the  following  contains  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  each  class  of  cars,  and  the  revenue  re- 
stjftins?  therefrom  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
liur  1838.    During  this  period  there  were 


CUuses. 

17,508  passengers,      I.     who  paid     69,322f.  66c. 

215.893          •*              If.           "            702.602f.  70c. 

604,9.35          «<             III.          *•         l,03d,.968f.  06c. 

1,343,354          "             IV.          "         l,087,790f.  46e. 

66,618  soldiers,                        •<              46,248f.  88c. 

For  overweight  of  baggage, 

and  freight,                           162,015f.  67c. 


2,238,303  pa88engers,and  total  income,  S,100,883f.  40c. 
These  numbers  explain  sufficiently  that  the  rail- 
roads m  Belgium  are  used  principally,  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

I V.   Cost  of  working  ihe  Belgian  rail-roads. 

The  accounts  kept  under  this  head  contain  an 
exact  subdivision  of  the  different  expenses  occur* 
ring  in  working  the  rail. roads;  the  first  general 
su i>di vision  contaiiit;  the  mainiemavc^  of  way  and 
police;  the  second  the  coai  of  transportaiiony  viz. 
fuel,  engineers  and  firemen,  repairs  of  locomotives 
and  carsi  grease  for  the  same,  also  the  expensef 
for  conductors,  carriers  and  baggage  men;  the 
third  embraces  the  general  expenses,  viz.  clerks 
nnd  ticket  sellers,  comptrollers,  printing,  adverti- 
sing, office  expenses,  &c.  The  annexea  table  coo- 
tains  the  expenses  under  the  diftiBrent  heads: 


Period. 


From  5th  May  to  81st  Dec.  1835 

Year  1636 

Year  1837, 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Oct.  1838 


Maintenance  oj 
way  and  police 


FRANCS. 

...50,684  01.. 
..132,637  41.. 
..345,824  53.. 
...^77,822  6S.. 


Ib  3  yean  and  six  moQtbs,....|..:^ut>,868  53.. 

or  27  pr.  ct. 


Transportation 
account. 


FRANCS. 

..106,967  88.. 
..261,778  SO.. 
..664,940  46.. 
.1,059.180  71.. 


2,091,867  35.. 
or  62  pr.  ct. 


Creneral  expen- 
ses. 


FRANCS. 

..12,220  84... 
..36,719  96... 
.144,706  92... 
.182,186  48... 

.876,834  20... 
or  11  pr.  ct. 


Ibtal. 


FRANCS. 

..168,772  73. 
..431,186  67. 
1,166,471  91. 
1,619,189  77, 


3,374,670  08.. 
or  100  pr.  ct. 


DOLLARS. 

...81,665 
. .  .80,888 
..216,786 
..308,788 


.688,127 


As  this  table  contains  the  expenses  of  working  \       VL   Expenses  Per  Passenger  Per  Mile. 
the  rail-roads  3^  years,  these  numbers  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  the  reeult  of  a  great  expe- 
rience. 


V.    Cost  of  Repairs  of  Locomotives  and   Cars. 

In  the  last  table  the  sum  of  1,059,180  francs 
71  centimes  appears  under  the  head  of  transpor- 
tation account   for  ten   months   in  1838.    This 
sum  contains  the  expenses  for  foremen   in  the 
shops.      .....        82,1771*.  54c. 

For  laborers,  expenses  -  -  187,4631'.  61c. 
At  the  principal  shops  in  M alines,  54.868f.  72t*. 
For  materials  for  repairs,- 


The  accurate  number  of  miles  performed  by- 
passengers  not  being  contained  in  the  last  report, 
the  expenses  per  passenger  per  mile  can  only  be 
found  up  to  the  end  of  1837.  According  to  the 
last  statement,  the  expenses  li'om  ilie  5ih.  of  May 
1835,  to  the  dlst.  of  December  1837,  were  : 
For  maintenance  of  way,  •  529.045f.  95c. 
Transportation  account,  .  -  1,032,686/:  64c. 
General  expenses,  -        -        -         193,6471!  72c. 


Total,     1,755,380/:  31c. 

During  the  same  perioi!  the  number  of  pas- 

87,965f:  66c.  jtsengers  reduced  to  1  tnilc  was  etpiid  to  45,093,- 

899,  which  divided  in  ihe  above  gives  as  the  ex- 


penses per  passenger  per  mile, 


For  maintenance  of  vvny, 


Total,  3«2,475f.  53c. 
or  68,006  dollars,  which  is  34  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation.     I  believe  that  the  ex- 

|)ense8  for  repairs  of  engines  and  cars  might  be  ITraiifsporlation  nccoum, 
diminished  by  the  introduction  of  locomotives  with  j  General  expenses, 
moveable  trucks  in  front,  and  of  eight-wheeled  i 
passenger  and  freight  cars.  Total, 


centimes,  or  cents. 
1.17  0.22 

2.29  0.43 

0.43  0.06 


3.89 


0.78 
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These  expenses  are  very  low,  and  are  exceeded 
OQ  every  other  rail-road. 

VII.    Expenses  per  Mile  of  Travel, 

The  number  of  miles  performed  by  all  the  loco- 
motives with  their  irnins  wus  : 
Fioni  5ih  May  1S35,   to  2a   May 

1896, 14,810  lieues. 


From  3J  May  1836,  to  Slst  De- 
cember 1836,  ....         24,825  Heucf. 

From  Ist  January  1837,  to  3l6t  De- 
cember 1837,       ...        61,fi92  lieue& 

Total,  101,227  lieues. 
at  500  metres,  or  314.  506  £n<;!t9h  milea ;  the  ex- 
penses during  the  same  period  of  2  yeare  and  8 
months  were, 


For  maintenance  of  way, 
For  transportation  account, 
General  expenses,    - 


529,04511  95c.  thereibre  per  mile  of  travel.  If.  68c  or  314  cem& 

l,032,686f.  64c.         '«  "  "       3f.  28c.  or6l|  ceni£. 

193,6471.  72c.         "  "  "       Of  62c  or  12    ccn-a. 


Total,     l,755,380f.  31c 


Sr,  58c.  or  106  cents. 


The  expenses  tor  every  mile  which  a  locomotive  a o^  number  of  passengers  in  a  train.     This  num- 


with  its  train  runs,  amount  thereibre  to  5  francs 
58  centimes,  or  1  dollar  5  cents,  being  very  near 
the  same  as  on  the  American  rail-roads. 

VIII,  Number  of  Passengers  per  trip. 

In  the  table  under  No.  3,  we  have  shown  that 
the  number  of  passengers  from  the  5ih  of  May 
1835,  to  the  3l6t  of  December  1837,  reduced  for 
the  length  of  a  single  mile  of  road,  amount  to 
45,093,899 ;  during  the  same  period  the  trains  per- 
formed 314,506  miles  ;  this  gives  143  as  the  aver- 


ber  compared  with  5f,  58e.  as  the  expenses  per 
mile  of  travel,  gives  again  3*89c.  or  0.73  cents  as 
the  expense  per  passenger  per  mile. 

IX.   Gnnparison  between  the  gross  iticasu  and 

the  neti  revtntte. 

The  following  table  contains  the  annual  gross 
income,  current  expenses  and  the  surplus  of  income 
over  the  expenses,  as  is  related  in  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  26th  of  November  1838,  to  which 
is  annexed  the  annual  surplus  for  every  100  francs 
of  the  gross  income. 


PSRIOD. 


6tli  May  1835,  to  31st  Dec.  1835,. 

Year  1836, 

Year  1837, 

1st  Jan.  1838.  to  31st  Dec.  1838,. 


Total,, 


ToiaJ  gross 
Income. 

rR\Ni:8.     CBNT. 


268,997  60 

825,132  85 

1,416,982  94 

2,633,532  21 


3,144,645    50 


Current  Expenses '^'''^^'"  ?/  ^  '^'' 
•^'^        nue  over  the  expenses. 


rRANCS. 


CENT. 


FftANCI. 


CKMT. 


168,772  73 

431,135  67 

1,155,471  91 

1,619,189  77 


8,374,670     08 


100,224  77 

393,997  18 

261,511  08 

1,014,.S42  44 


1,770,075     42 


From  100/:  of  tU 
^TOM  ineowu  remaiu- 
ed  after  defratfrng  all 
expenses. 

87f.~  26  centimes. 
47f.  Tdcentimef. 
18f.  46  centimes. 
38f.  52  centimes. 


34f.  41  ccDtimes. 


As  an  average,  therefore,  of- 3 J  years,  of  every 
100  francs  revenue,  only  34  francs  41  centimes  re- 
mained, but  as  all  the  locomotives  and  cars  are 
still  new,  and  no  amount  for  treneral  depreciation 
appears  under  the  expenses,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  in  future  only  30  fVancs  will  remain  from  100. 
This  surplus  serves  as  interest  and  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  capital. 


X.  Gross  income  per  mile  of  rail-road. 

The  public  in  Europe  is  almost  ibrongfiout  of 
opinion,  that  only  short  lines,  and  these  especially 
between  two  populous  cities,  will  pay  a  good  in- 
terest, but  the  branch  roads  extending  to  remote, 
less  populated  parts  of  a  country  will  never  yield 
any  profits.  What  results  the  Belgian  rostda  give 
in  that  respect,  the  annexed  table  will  show  : 


5th  MayloHlst  Dpc7  1335,7. 

Year  1836, 

Year  1837 

Ist  Jan.  to  31st  Oct.  1838.. . . 


No  of 
seciiona 
opened. 

\ 
2 

6 

10 


Total. 


r 


Average 

Length  ojroad 

in  operation 


12.6 
22.8 
66.1 

118.7 


63.1 


Gross  incotne  auring 
the  whole  period. 


niAifcs. 


CEMT. 


268,997  50 

852,132  85 

1,416,982  94 

2,683,532  21 


5,144,645      60 


AnnutA  income  per  tmgle  mile  ef 
road. 


rRANCI. 


cbht. 


82,333 
88,212 
26,258 
26,638 


75 
23 
16 
84 


27,736      98 


]>OI.LA.RS. 


6,066 
7»169 
47S9 

4,998 


6,204 


In  the  secor>d  column  appears  for  the  year  1835, 
onlv  the  .«eciion  betwp'-n  Brussels  and  Malines  of 
12.6  milt'.-;,  opened  at  ili.it  time.  In  the  year  1836, 
ih'^Re  12.6  miles  were  in  operation  for  365  dayp, 
nnl  the  second  section  from  Malines  lo  Antwerp, 
of  14.6  miles,  for  243  days  only.  In  multiplying 
the  len^grih  of  each  sections  by  tne  respective  num- 
bers of  days,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  365,  we 
receive  22.3  mile«  as  the  avernsre  length  in  ope- 
ration during  the  whole  year  1836.  In  the  same 
manner  the  averasre  lenirth  was  obtained  for  the 
years  1837  and  1838.  The  last  column  shows, 
that  the  annual  receipt  per  single  mile  of  road 
amounted  in  the  first  year,  when  the  novelty  at- 
tracted nm^y  passengers,   and  only  12.6  miles 


were  opened,  to  32,333  francs  75  centimes,  and 
that  in  the  3d  and  4lb  year,  when  curiosity  attract- 
ed but  lew,  and  the  greatest  number  travelled  ibr 
bupiness  only,  an^  while  a  much  greater  length  of 
road  was  in  operation,  these  receipts  amounted 
still  to  26,500  francs  per  mile  yearly.  This 
amount  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  as  in  1838  four  new  sections  came 
in  operation,  on  which  the  traffic  will  develope  it- 
self only  by-and-by ;  l>esides  there  will  be  the 
transportation  of  iroods,  which  for  the  year  1^39, 
is  estimated  to  give  a  revenue  of  850,000  francs 
for  159  miles,  or  5346  francs  per  mile;  the  gross 
income  on  the  Belftian  rail-roads,  will  therefore 
also  in  future,  like  the  firet  year,  amount  to  aboat 
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32,000  franca  per  mile  of  road  annually.  That  by 
the  increase  of  population  and  commerce,  aleothie 
income  of  32,000  Trancs  will  be  increased,  ifl  evi- 
dent; the  raii'roads  in  Bclf^iuni  serve  tbcrefbre  as 
a  proof,  that  long  lines  of  rail-roads  may  (some 
extraordinary  circumstances  excepted,)  be  execu- 
ted with  equal  success  as  short  one^. 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  in  calculating  the 
revenue  of  a  system  of  rail-roadf»,  canals,  or  turn- 
pike roads,  to  regard  the  income  on  the  principal 
line  separately,  and  so  the  revenue  of  each  of  the 
branch  lines,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  value  of  each 
of  them.  By  the  opening  of  a  branch  line,  the 
income  of  the  main  line  must  become  greater ; 
because  the  passengers  and  freight  from  the 
branch  lines  will  pass  over  the  same  and  increase 
the  revenue.  The  accurate  way  of  culculating  a 
whole  system  of  rail -roads,  canals  or  turnpike 
roads,  must  therefore  be  to  compare  the  total  in- 
come  ofthp.  main  line  as  well  as  of  the  branch  lineSf 
with  the  total  length  of  all  the  lines,  in  order  to 
find  the  average  income  per  mile ;  and  in  deducting 
therefrom  the  expenses,  the  balance  will  show, 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  construction  per 
mile,  what  interest  enures  for  the  capital  invested. 

XI.  Budget  for  the  operations  of  the  Belgian 

rail-roads  in  the  year  1839. 

We  have  seen  that  the  annual  gross  income  will 
amount  to  32,000  francs  per  mile,  therefore  for  the 
159  miles,  which  are  in  operation,  to  6,088,000 
francs.  After  defraying  all  the  expenses  from  100 
francs  gross  receipts  there  remain  34  francs  41  cen- 
times, the  net  income  will,  therefore,  be  1,650, 780 
francs,  instead  of  which  the  minister  in  his  budget 
anticipates  the  amount  at  1,700,000,  to  which  he 
is  led  by  a  different  calculation.  This  surplus  is 
exactly  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expended  of  34,- 
000,000  francs.  These  5  per  cent,  suffice  for  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund,  and  therefore  the  Belgian 
rail-roads  fulfil  their  object,  to  maintain  themselves 
without  being  a  charge  to  the  state  treasur}\ 

XII.  Increase  of  income  from  the  mail  and  turn- 

pikes. 

As  an  objection  against  rail-roads  it  was  further 
maintained,  that  their  introduction  in  a  country  will 
lessen  considerably  the  receipts  of  lolls  on  turnpike 
roads  and  of  the  mail,  because  there  will  be  lesa 
travel  on  turnpike  roads,  and  letters  will  be  carried 
by  persons  who  travel  on  rail-roads  ;  the  same 
opinion  appears  to  have  existed  in  Belgium.  On 
the  27th  of  January  1838,  the  minister,  Mr.  No- 
thorob,  declared  in  the  senate,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  mail  in  1837,  exceeded  that  of  1836  by  262,373 
francs,  and  the  toils  on  turnpike  roads  by  110,000 
francs,  for  the  reason  that  although  the  tolls  on 
those  roads  which  go  in  a  parallel  direction  with 
rail-roads  are  lessened,  yet  they  are  increased  in  a 
greater  proponion  on  those  turnpike  roads  which 
tend  to  the  rail-roads,  as  they  are  passpil  over  by  all 
who  come  to  travel  on  the  latter.  The  revenue 
from  the  mail  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  intert*,ourse  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  rail -roads. 

XIII.  Oamparison  of  the  Belgian   Rail- Roods 

with  those  in  the  United  States, 

According  to  table  under  No.  3,  the  number  of 
passengers  during  3^  years,  reduced  for  the  length 
of  one  mile,  amounted,  on  the  Belgian  rail-roads 


to  88,981,763,  or  at  an  average  per  year  of  26,- 
4^3,361.  As  the  average  length  of  road  in  opera- 
lion  during  the  whole  lime  was  63.1  miles,  we 
have  478,783  through  passengers  annually.  The 
Belgian  rail-roads  are  therefore  travelled  over 
on  their  whole  length  by  nearly  500^000  passengers 
per  year.   We  have  now  the  following  comparison: 

(a)  Cost  of  construction. — A  mile  of  rail -road 
with  a  single  track,  and  the  necessary  building  and 
outfit,  costs  in  America  20,000  dollars ;  in  Belgium 
41,300  dollars,  or  more  than  twice  the  amount. 

(6.J  Tariff, — On  the  American  rail-roads,  a 
passenger  pays  at  an  average  6  cents  per  mile;  on 
the  Belgian  rail-roads,  only  1  cent,  or  five  times 
less ;  for  freight,  the  charge  is,  in  America,  at  an 
average  7^  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

(c)  %feed, — On  the  American  rail-roads,  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed  with  a  speed  of  from  12  to 
15  miles  per  hour,  stoppages  included ;  on  the 
Belgian  roads  at  the  rate  of  17  miles;  or  stop- 
pages not  included,  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  26 
miles. 

(cf.)  There  are  at  an  average,  36,000  through 
passenger?,  and  16,000  tons  of  goods  carried  an- 
nually over  the  American  roads ;  on  the  Belgian 
there  have  been  carried  per  year  478,783  through 
passengers,  and  the  trasportation  of  goods  only 
commenced  a  short  lime  since. 

(£.)  Gross  income, — The  same  amounts  oo  the 
American  rail- roads,  at  an  average  per  mile  and 
per  year, 

From  36,000  passengers  at  6  cents,  -  (1760 
From  16,000  tons  of  goods  at  7^  cents,  1126 

From  mail  and  contingencies,      -        -  200 

Total,  83076 
On  the  Belgian  rail-roads  the  gross  income  per 
mile  from  478,783  passengers,  and  the  trasporta- 
tion of  freight  amounts  to  32,000  francs  or  6003 
dollars  76  cents  per  year. 

(f)  Expenses  per  mile  of  travel, — These  amount 
on  the  American  rail-roads  to  1  dollar,  on  the  Bel- 
gian roads  to  1  dollar  6  cents,  or  they  are  the  same 
in  both  countries. 

(^g,)  Number  of  passengers  per  trip. — In  Bel- 
gium there  were  in  each  train,  at  an  everage  of  3^ 
years,  143  through  passengers ;  on  the  American 
roads,  a  passenger  train  contains  only  40  through 
passengers,  at  an  average. 

(h,)  Number  of  trips  per  year, — In  dividing 
35,000  by  40  we  obtain  875,  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  passenger  trips  per  year  on  the  American 
rail- roads ;  and  in  dividing  478,783  by  143  we  get 
3348,  which  represents  the  average  number  of 
pasi<enger  trains  passing  annually  over  the  Bel- 
gian roads.  As  at  the  same  time  the  speed  on  the 
latter  is  greater  than  on  the  American  rail-roads, 
it  was  nec(»sry  to  employ  rails  of  46  lbs.  per  yard 
while  their  weight  is  generally  less  on  the  Ameri- 
can rail- roads, 

(t.)  Expenses  per  passenger  per  mile, — These 
are  in  Belgium  only  0,73  cents,  and  in  America 
2J  cents,  or  3^  times  more.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
that  the  American  trains  contain  3^  times  less 
passengers,  while  the  expenses  per  train  per  mile 
are  equal  in  both  countries.  It  is  very  nearly  the 
same  for  a  locomotive  to  carry  40  or  143  passen- 
gers in  a  train. 

(A:.)  jfnnual  current  expenses, — In  America  the 
annual  current  expenses  for  working  a  niil-road, 
are  per  mile. 
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Fortrnnflportation  of  35,000  paesengcrp, 
at  2^  ceniB,      ....        675  dollare. 

For  tmntuportauon  ori5,000  tons  of^ood-i 

at  6i  cents,       .         -         -         -         975  dullarp. 

For  imnsportiUion  ol'lhc  mail  and  other 

expenses.         ...         -         100  dollars. 

Total,  1950  dollars. 
Or  63  dollare  41  cents  of  every  100  dollara  gross 
income.  On  the  Belgian  rail-roads,  of  every  100 
dollars  gross  revenue,  the  expenses  are  65  dollars 
59  cents,  or  per  year  per  mile  3937  dollars  86  cents. 
(I)  Interest  on  the  capital  invested, — In  Ame- 
rica the  annual  averasre  gross  income,  per  mile,  of 
road,  amounts  to  3075  dollars,  the  annual  current 
expenses  to  1950,  leaving  1125  dollars,  which 
compared  with  the  cost  of  a  mile  oC  road  (20.000 
dollars),  give  5^  per  cent,  interest.  On  the  rail- 
roads in  Belgium,  the  annual  gross  income,  |)er 
mile,  is  6003  dollars  75  cents,  the  expenses  3937 
dollars  86  cents,  leaving  2065  dollars  89  cents  as 
interest  on  the  cost  of  41,300  dollars  per  mile,  or 
exactly  6  jjcr  cent. 

XIV.  General  remarks. 

The  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  Belgian 
rail-roads  with  those  of  the  rail-roads  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  speaks  evidently  in 
favor  of  the  first.  The  extremely  low  charges  for 
passage  on  the  Belgian  rail-roads  has  increased 
the  niimher  of  passengers  in  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree, and  produced  an  intercourse  not  attained  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  While  the 
higher  prices  in  the  better  classes  of  cars  yield  a 
considerable  profit,  the  price  in  the  last  class  or 
'  for  the  great  maM  of  the  people,  is  so  low  that  it 
almost  only  covers  the  expenses.  The  Belgian 
fftiUroads  are,  therefore,  throughout  a  great 
popular,  democratic  establishment,  which  must 
have  found  the  approbation  of  the  people  and 
every  intelligent  man;  the  Belgian  rail-roads  af- 
ford to  the  government  the  greatest  facility  in 
the  tranportation  of  troops,  the  importance  of  which 
was  evinced  principally  for  the  last  years ;  the 
Belgian  rail- roads  yield,  in  conformity  with  the 
grand  idea  of  their  establishment,  only  the  inter- 
est and  sinking  fund  of  their  capital,  but  the  state 
treasury  has,  by  the  increase  of^  intercourse,  indi- 
rectly gained  in  all  taxes,  in  the  revenue  from  tolls 
on  turnpike  roads  and  from  the  mails;  the  mo&t 
important  gain,  however,  was  that  kept  in  view  by 
the  great  founder  of  these  roads,  to  bring  the  nation 
into  a  more  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  of  it  one 
large  famil]^,  on  which  the  actual  national  device, 
"L'Union  fait  la  force,'  ("Union  gives  strength,") 
becomes  realized. 

F.  A.  Chevat^ibr  Db  Gbrbtner. 

(Xncinnatij  26th  June^  1839*. 

Ocy^Five  francs  and  33  centimes,  or  533  Fiench 
centimes  are  equal  to  one  dollar.  One  English 
mile  is  equal  to  1610  me^tres. 


THK  COTTON  GROPfl  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  commerce 
or  agriculture,  which  possesses  a  higher  interesl 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  Siates,  than  the  pro- 


duction and  consumption  of  cotton.  We  have,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  devoted  our  columns  to 
the  insertion  of  in  for  matron  upon  the  suhfect ;  and 
our  attention  is  particularly  called  to  it  just  nonr,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  publication  of  a  valuable 
letter,  signed  ^'Cotton  Plant,"  in  a  Bpirited  New 
York  paper,  called  the  *Whip.'  The  writer  com- 
mences by  stating  that  the  entire  growth  ol'cottoa 
in  the  world  is  set  down  at  8 1,000,000,000  poands. 
Of  this,  550  millions  are  supposed  to  be  ^rown  in 
'he  United  States  ;  30  in  Brazil ;  8  in  tlie  West 
Indies:  27  in  Egypt;  36  in  the  west  of  Africa; 
190  it)  the  west  of  Asia ;  35  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  except  Brazil;  and  14  miUions  eiee- 
where. 

Thus,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  a  price  below 
which  it  has  rarely  ever  fallen,  this  crop  ie  worth 
8100,000,000.  For  the  last  fiAy  yeans  however, 
the  value  (though  of\en  fluctuating  suddenly  and 
widely)  has  averaged  19  1-2.  Ai  this  price,  the 
present  growth  of  the  world  is  worth  8192^500,000. 

Of  this,  about  350  millions  of  pounds  are  cooso- 
med  and  manufactured  in  England ;  aboat  150 
millions  in  the  United  Stales;  SO  in  France;  250 
in  China  and  India;  25  in  South  America  and 
Mexico,  including  Brazil;  35  in  Germany;  45  ia 
Turkey  and  Africa ;  10  in  Spain;  20  in  Russia; 
and  the  remainder  elsewhere. 

The  value  of  cotton  manufacturee  in  £nglaiid  s 
believed  to  be  annualh'  about  170  millions  of  dol- 
lars; in  France  at  70  millions;  in  the  United  States 
at  60  millions. 

The  capital  employed  in  manufiicturing  by  ma- 
chinery, i6  estimated  in  England  at  200  millions  of 
dollars;  in  France  at  120  millioos;  in  the  U.  States 
at  110  millions. 

The  consumption  in  manufactures  of  raw  cotton 
in  all  Europe,  in  1803,  was  estimated  at  only  60 
millions  of  pounds.  (Die.  of  Span.  Cora.)  The 
whole  consumption  in  Europe,  in  1S30,  was  about 
387  millions  of  pounds,  in  1838,  it  is  believed  to 
be  nearly  500  millions  of  pounds. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  the  first  states 
in  this  Union  to  grow  cotton  to  any  considerable 
extent.  In  1791,  two  millions  of  pounds  were 
grown  in  the  union— one  and  a  half  millions  of 
which  grew  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  half  mil- 
lion in  Georgia. 

In  1801,  forty  millions  was  the  crop  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — of  which,  20  millions  grew  in  South 
Carolina,  10  in  Georgia,  5  in  Virginia,  4  in  North 
Carolina,  and  1  in  Tennessee. 

In  1811,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  had  reach- 
ed 80,000,000— of  which,  40  grew  in  South  Caroli- 
na, 20  in  Georsria,  8  in  Vii^nia,  7  in  North 
Carolina,  3  in  Tennessee,  and  2  in  Louisiana. 

In  1821,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
pounds  were  growing  in  the  union,  as  follows:  50 
millions  in  South  Carolina,  45  in  Georgia,  20  in 
Tennessee,  20  in  Alabama,  12  in  Viririnia,  10  in 
North  Carolina,  10  in  Louisiana,  and  10  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  1828,  the  whole  crop  of  the  union  was  348^ 
millions.  Of  this,  Georgia  grew  75  millions.  South 
Carolina  70,  Tennessee  45,  Alabama  45,  Loum- 
ana38,  Mississippi  20,  Virginia  25,  North  Caroli- 
na 18,  Florida  2,  and  Arkansas  one-half  of  a  mil- 
lion. 

In  1833,  the  crop  of  the  union  had  increased  to 
437|  millions.  Of  this,  88  millions  grew  in  Geor- 
gia, 73  in  South  Carolina,  70  in  Mississippi,  65  in 
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Alabama,  55  in  Louisiana,  50  in  Tenneeeee,  15  in 
Florida,  13  in  Virginia,  10  in  North  Carolina,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  million  in  Arkansas. 

The  next  year  (1834)  the  crop  had  increased  to 
457  1-2  millions,  and  was  grown  as  follows  ;  85  in 
Mississippi,  85  in  Alabama,  75  in  Georgia,  65  1-2 
in  South  Carolina,  62  in  Louisiana,  45  in  Tennes- 
see, 20  in  Florida,  18  in  Virginia,  9  1-2  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Arkansas  one-half  a  million.  Sub- 
sequently, no  certain  data  are  in  our  possession ; 
but  the  estimate  at  this  time,  is  550  millions  as  the 
whole  crop  of  the  Uuion. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  from  1791  to  1826,  South 
Carolina  was  the  roost  abundant  cotton  (rrowinnr 
slate  in  the  union.  In  1826,  Georgia  took  the 
lead,  and  held  it  till  1834,  when  Alabama  and 
JVl  ississippi  took  the  front  tank.  At  this  time, 
Mississippi  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  cotton 
^rowin?  state  in  the  union.  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama  are  next.  North  Alabama  is  begining 
to  deteriorate  as  a  cotton  country,  while  the  worn 
lands  in  middle  Tennessee  are  thought  to  improve 
for  this  culture — maturity,  the  vital  desideratum, 
not  being  so  easily  allowed  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
of  the  fresher  soils. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  cotton 
plant  in  the  Uaited  States  were  raised  in  1767, 
surely  our  readers  will  find  reason  for  surprise  at 
the  wonderful  increase  that  has  accrued  in  little 
more  than  fifty  years !  Bold,  indeed,  must  be  the 
man  who  would  venture  to  predict  the  wealth, 
greatness,  and  power,  likely  to  become  our  national 
attributes  through  the  agency  of  cotton. 


in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  we  now  entertain 
the  belief  that  it  may  ultimately  be  furnished  in 
such  quantities  and  for  such  price«)  as  will  justify 
its  application  as  a  manure  for  lands.  The  soil 
was  underlaid  with  a  species  of  rock  that  no  per- 
son had  ever  dreamt  of  being  lime-stone ;  but  the 
first  rain  that  fell  alter  the  fire,  the  rock  slacked  and 
furnished  a  quantity  of  fine  lime.  The  quarries 
from  which  the  rock  were  obtained  are  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  this  place,  and  are  said  to  be  inex- 
haustible. 

I  think  f  can  perceive  the  commencement  of  a 
better  and  more  enlicrhtened  system  of  agriculture 
than  we  have  heretofore  had.  Improvements  have 
already  begun,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  sue- 
cessfully  carried  on.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire 
for  afprionltural  information  pervading  the  country, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  means  of  causing  the  peo^ 
pie  10  procure  and  read  agricultural  papers.  In- 
dustry is  not  wanting.  And  f  have  no  doubt  when 
knowledge  and  information  are  added  to  the  in- 
dustry which  our  people  possess,  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  making  our  country,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
prosperous,  wealthy  and  happy. 

[The  foregoing  extract  was  marked  for  publica- 
tion, at  the  time  when  receceived,  but  by  accident 
the  letter  containing  it  was  mislaid,  and  was  not 
recovered  until  now. — Eu,^ 


KBGLBCT    OF    AGRICULTURE    IN    GUILFIBLD, 
N.    C.       RECENT   DISCOVERY    OF    I^IHB. 

Guiffield,  N.  a,  Dec.  28/A,  1838. 

•        •••#••• 

We  have  great  need  of  information  on  agricul- 
tural subjects  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
county  of  Guilford  has  a  population  of  20,000 
Eouls,  and  I  do  not  know  of  but  two  other  gentle- 
men in  the  county,  besides  myself,  who  take  an 
agricultural  newspaper.  There  may  be  others  of 
whom  i  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain,  the  number 
is  but  small.  This  county  in  regard  to  original  fer- 
tility, has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  The  county  lies  on  the  head  branches 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  one  large  branch  of  which,  the 
Haw,  runs  across  it  on  the  north  side,  and  J)eep 
River  on  the  south,  which  together  with  the  nu- 
merous tributary  streams  emptying  into  them,  have 
afforded  in  times  past  large  bodies  of  beautiful 
lands  for  cultivation ;  but  the  hand  of  man  has 
been  too  successful  in  its  destruction.  Here  we 
have  no  judicious  rotation  of  crops ;  but  one  year 
in  com  and  the  next  in  small  ^rain  ;  and  this  la 
continual  succession  has  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  general  system  of  cultivation.  But  little  at- 
tention has  t>een  bestowed  on  making  manures, 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  demand  and  the 
need  for  that  commodity,  the  supply  usually  con- 
sists of  what  is  made  m  the  stables  in  a  natural 
way,  perhaps  even  without  a  necessary  supply  of 
litter. 

Lime  has  heretofore  been  beyond  our  reach  and 
beyond  our  hones.  But  from  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  the  soil  of  a  neighboring  county  (Stokc«») 


MUSSEy's  REAPING  MACHINE.  ILL  EFFECTS 
TO  DESERVING  INVENTORS  OF  THE  PUFF- 
ING   SYSTEM. 

As  far  back  as  in  our  second  volume  fat  page 
593,)  we  published  an  account  of  the  operation  of 
Hussey's  reaping  machine,  which  then  was  receiv- 
ing favorable  notice  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  But, 
like  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  are  called  agri- 
cultural improvements,  aAer  so  much  early  eulo- 
gium,  it  seemed  to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  we 
heard  nothing  more  of  it  for  some  years,  and  natu- 
rally inferred  that  it  was  like  so  many  other  novel- 
ties (or  supposed  novelties)  which  are  continually 
sent  forth,  under  a  cloud  of  bought  and  begged  and 
false  commendation,  and  which  after  effecting  as 
much  as  possible  their  object,  to  deceive  for  gain) 
had  sunk  into  merited  contempt.  But  this  machine 
has  recently  been  again  brought  to  public  notice, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  valuable  agriculturaf  improve- 
ment. In  addition  to  several  newspaper  articles, 
one  of  which  will  be  copied  below,  we  have  the 
following  statement,  in  a  short  postscript  to  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  S.  Hambleton,  esq.,  of  Talbot, 
Md.,  firom  whom  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
much  more  full  and  particular  account,  for  our  next 
number. 

"I  am  running,  with  much  satisfaction,  Hussey's 
wheat  reaper.    It  works  well  and  with  expedition. 
Tivo  horses,  one  driver  and  a  raker  attend  it.    It 
t  keeps  eight  binders  pretty  well  employed." 
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The  following   notice  is  from  the  American 
Farmer. 

"We  learn  from  ihe  Bugle  at  Cheelertown,  that 
this  machine  was  put  in  operation  on  ihe  farm  of 
Judge  Chambers  near  that  place,  and  that  it  far 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
Judge  Chambers  has  about  150  acres  in  wheat  and 
rye,  and  the  manner  in  which  ihe  fields  so  far 
have  been  cut  down  is  much  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  cradlinof,  scarcely  a  siraw  being  Ie(\ 
standing.  The  machine  keeps  6  binders  hard  at 
work,  even  with  the  stoppages  that  are  inci- 
dentally required  ;  we  suppose  it  could  give  em- 
ployment lo  several  more,  without  increasing  the 
speed,  which,  says  the  editor,  when  we  saw  it,  was 
a  brisk  walk,  three  mules  being  hitched  to  it.  This 
machine  we  understand  is  warranted  to  cut  15 
acres  per  day  ;  at  that  rate,  it  is  more  than  equal 
to  six  cradlers.  Another  thing  which  attracted 
notice  was  the  great  regularity  with  which  the 
straw  and  grain  were  laid  for  the  binders,  no  raking 
with  careful  binders  being  required.  Every  per- 
son who  has  seen  this  machine  in  operation  has 
been  highly  gratified  with  its  performance — 
among  others,  Judge  T.  B.  Dorsev  of  Anne  A- 
rundeland  John  Glenn,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  who 
came  over  last  week  in  the  stcam-boat  Walcott 
for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  its  operation, 
ft  is  as  much  superior  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  work  to  the  cradle,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  old 
fashioned  reaping  hook,  and  it  answers  equally 
well  in  light  ^rain  or  rank. 

The  American  says — "The  patent  reaping  ma- 
chine of  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  used  in  various  parts 
of  Maryland  during  the  recent  harvest,  and  has 
been  very  generally  and  highly  approved,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  perfect  and  expeditious  manner 
in  which  it  operates,  as  the  saving  of  labor  effected 
by  it.  Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  which  it  performs  in  a  day,  some  estimating 
it  as  equivalent  to  six,  and  others  to  ten  cradles. 
The  cost  of  the  machine  is  9150.'* 

If  this  machine  should  prove  to  be,  as  we  ear- 
nestly hope  it  may,  a  very  important  benefit  to 
agriculture,  the  facts  of  its  early  and  general  com- 
mendation, and  afterwards,  its  long  neglect,  and 
now  its  resuscitation  and  testing  by  fair  and  proper 
trial,  all  go  to  show  the  great  injury  inflicted  on 
deserving  inventors  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the 
gulled  public,  by  the  puffing  system,  which  is  in 
such  universal  use  in  this  country.  Every  new 
invention  or  scheme,  or  publication,  whatever  may 
be  its  degree  of  merit  or  demerit,  is  ushered  forth 
with  pufis  upon  pufis.  Dupes  are  made,  and  the 
knaves,  who  puflf  and  sell,  profit  at  the  ex; m.^^e  of 
tho  fools  who  believe  and  buy.  And  the  more 
discreet  or  cautious,  who  kuow  the  working  of  the 
puffing  system,  stand  aloof,  and  trust  as  little  to 
true  statements  as  to  the  false ;  and  the  most  excel- 
lent and  meritorious  discovery  consequently  suffers 
the  neglect,  and  its  trial  and  introduction  are  op- 
posed by  the  incredulity,  with  which  the  same  class 
would  treat  tho  ^'Chinese  tree-corn  j"  and  they 
view  the  discoverer  with  suspicion,  and  deem  him 
as  little  worthy  of  truth,  as  (he  noted  introducer  of 


that  humbug,  and  of  the  notable  plan  of  making 
dupes  for  the  sake  of  charity.  By  the  way — ih* 
extensive  sale  of  "Chinese  com"  at  25  cents  and 
91  the  ear,  must  have  made  the  charity  fund  of 
considerable  amount ;  and  it  is  time  thai  Mr. 
Thorbum  should  publish  his  report  of  (he  charita- 
ble purposes  to  which  this  great  harvest  of  profit 
was  to  have  been  appropriated,  according-  to  his 
promise.  It  is  said  that  this  small  stock  oi'miraco- 
lous  corn  has  proved  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as  ibe 
widow's  cruise  of  oil;  and  it  may  be  safely  admitted 
that,  whether  it  deserves,  or  not,  the  seller's  recom- 
mendation for  extraordinary  productiveness,  w&Us 
growing,  that  no  corn,  before  known,  ever  grew 
so  fast  in  quantity  after  it  had  been  gathered  arid 
offered  for  sale, 

<)UERISS  ON   CHINCH-BUG   AND  OAT-LAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uio  Farmers'  Register. 

Nansemond  Cb.,  July  14(A,  1839. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  many  contributoi?, 
have  the  extreme  kindness  to  inform  a  pubscriber, 
what  course  to  pursue  to  rid  himselt  of  the  chinch- 
bus  1  My  crop  is  quite  much  inlested  with  them, 
and  I  fear  will  be  seriously  injured ;  ihey  (ibe 
chinch-bu^s)  having  been  introduced  on  my  farm 
1  suspect  by  some  seed  wheat  which  I  purchased 
of  a  neighlior.  Also  the  most  ppeedy  and  eco- 
noroical  mode  of  resuscitating  land  which  has  been 
over-dosed  with  marl;  the  idea  has  suggested  itself 
to  me  that  bv  turning  in  a  green  crop  of  oats  would 
be  beneficial. 

What  think  you  of  an  oat-lay  as  an  improvini; 
crop?  the  seed  cost  much  less  than  any  thing  else 
wbich  we  could  seed  the  land  in  ;  but  the  objec- 
tions to  it  would  be,  that  they  would  have  to  be 
turned  in  during  a  very  busy  season,  and  the  land 
would  be  exposed  to  ths  sun  until  covered  by  n 
crop  of  \veedi<;  which  might  not  be  speedily  on 
poor  land. 

Any  information  on  the  above  subjects,  would 
much  oblige  your  constant  reader  U. 


WITCH  GRASS* 

Mr.  £!dUor.—Some  of  your  corresponden's 
have  been  striving  to  rid  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  of  that  troublesome  weed,  witrh  grass. 
Now  I  happen  to  know  from  experience  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  profitable  methods  of  destroy- 
ing this  grass.  This  <rr«iss  will  never  increase  in 
pastures.  It  always  finds  its  way  into  such  land 
as  has  a  warm  light  soil  and  is  most  culti%'ared. 
Land  abounding  in  this  weed  should  be  immedi- 
ately converted  to  a  sheep  pasture,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  entirely  eradicated. 

My  father  once  took  a  piece  which  was  thickly 
set  with  it,  ploughed  it  late  in  June,  sowed  it  wiih 
winter  rye  and  turned  it  into  his  sheep   pasturp. 


*  We  believe  that  this  is  the  New  England  name 
for  what  is  called  wire  grass  in  Virginia,  and  conch 
grass  in  England. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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The  rye  continued  to  come  up  for  a  year  or  two 
and  WHS  kept  closely  fed  by  the  sheep,  and  in  a 
fevf  years  the  cvitch  grass  was  exchanged  for  sweet 
ciovp.r  and  red-top.  I  doulit  not  but  that  this  plan 
mi«^ht  he  adopted  to  advantage  on  many  farms 
that  are  overrun  with  this  oneless  weed*  It  is  fbl- 
\y  to  talk  of  dig>;ing  it  up  when  it  has  obtained  n 
firm  foothold.  Lund  that  is  of  a  iii^ht  thin  soil 
can  be  changed  from  liiliii^e  to  pasturing  to  great 
adva  f  I  tittle.  Pastured  would  be  improved  in  this 
vmy,  for  it  is  bal  economy  to  pos^eps  a  pasture  i4iat 
will  give  only  now  and  then  a  spot  that  cattle  will 
touch. 

Another  method  I  have  seen  practised  in  ridding 
small  garden  spots  of  this  grass,  which  is  by  lay- 
in;;  hoards  closely  over  the  ground  lor  a  season. 
This  is  much  easier  than  to  disjr  it  up.  While  on 
this  point  I  cannot  help  noticing  one  ftHjIt  among 
gardentirs.  They  are  very  anScious  to  prevent  the 
weeds  from  going  to  seed  during  the  first  pail  of 
the  season,  hut  as  soon  as  the  plants  get  a  little 
ptart,  fhey  suffer  the  weeds  to  lake  their  own  course. 
Consequently  there  is  a  fresh  supply  of  seed  for 
the  succeeding  spring. 

If  some  of  your  correspondents  will  counsel  me 
in  fctfling  thistles  with  as  little  labor  and  as  much 
profit,  as  I  have  advised  them  in  killing  witch 
grass,  they  will  receive  my  sincere  thanks. 

Agricola. 


KVMARKS  IN  ABOARD  TO  THR  HANUPAC- 
TURB  OP  8At.T,  BT  SOLAR  BTAPORATIOIT, 
*WtTH  COVURBD  WORKS. 

As  contained  in  a  pamphlAt^  rabmitted  to  Uie  lint  iBtMcriben 
to  Uie  La  Fayette  etait  Company. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  most  anthentic 
And  reftpedabng  sodtces,  that  the  net  profit  arising 
from  the  manuf^tcture  of  salt,  by  solar  evaporation, 
from  sea  water,  at  Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  latitude  of  about  42  deg.  north,  has  not  been 
less,  for  many  years  past,  tnan  16  per  cent  per 
annum,  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  the 
imported  article;  and  in  some  very  favorable  sea- 
sons, irom  18  to  20  per  cent  has  been  realized. 
This  profit  is  the  result  of  about  four  month's  favor- 
able weather ;  for,  though  the  works  are  in  ope- 
ration seven  months  in  a  year^  yet  the  evaporation 
in  the  spring  and  fall  is  so  slow,  that  little  is  gained 
by  iu  xiie  sea  water  made  ose  of)  contains  about 
three  pfer  cent  of  salt,  and  is  thrown  at  once  into 
wooden  pans,  without  being  strengthened  from 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  natural  reser- 
voirs. 

The  Island  of  Key  West  is  situated  in  the  lali- 
tade  of  24?  25'  N,  which  differs  but  little  from  the 
ladtdde  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  aifd  Its  climate  and 
ve^table  productions  are  similar.  Its  salt  pond, 
which  measures  840  acres,  ofierd  a  greater  extent 
of  surface  than  any  of  the  Bahama  ialt  ponds,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Rum  Key. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  evaporation  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Key  West  is  at  least  doublt  that  which  is 
found  Co  exist  in  Massachusetts  ;-^and  salt  can  be 
made  every  day  in  the  year,  if  the  fact  stated  by 
the  northern  manofactarers  as  undeniable,  affords 
any  criterion  whereby  to  judge,  vit :— tfiat  salt 
will  make  with  them,  with  the  temperiltore  of  the 
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weather  at  48  deg.  of  Fahranheit.  At  Key  West, 
the  annual  average  of  the  temperature  is  76  de- 
crees, and  the  thermometer  has  only  once,  since 
the  settlement  of  the  island,  indicated  so  low  u 
temperature  as  48  degrees^  It  is  confidently  lie- 
lieved  that  the  winter  months  at  Key  West  are 
quite  as  favorable  for  evaporation  as  the  summer 
months  in  Massachusetts.* 

The  sea  water  at  Key  West,  is  believed,  from 
experiments  made,  to  contain  a  greater  percentage 
of  salt,  than  at  Cape  Cod  ;  the  water,  however, 
whkh  would  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
salt  making  with  covered  works,  will  be  obtained 
from  the  natural  pond,  which)  on  aii  average 
throughout  the  year,  is  at  least  ten  per  cent  strong- 
er than  sea  water,  and  has  been  known,  in  very 
dry  seasons,  to  reach  the  point  of  saturation,  and, 
in  many  parts  of  it^  to  defKisite  large  quantities  of 
trait.  Sub- reservoirs  may  be  constructed  upon  the 
margins  of  the  pond,  of  any  convenient  size  requi- 
red, at  a  trifling  expense,  in  which  the  evapora- 
tion would  be  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  in 
the  large  pond,  inasmuch  as  the  depth  of  water 
in  these  reservoirs  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure.f 

The  great  expense  attending  the  manufacture 
of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  necessity  which 
exists  /or  reservoirs  and  pans  to  bring  the  water  to 
the  point  of  saturation.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
pans  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  consetiuQotly^ 
could  they  obtain  water  or  brine  at  the  point  of 
sat-uratioH,  with  which  to  fill  their  pans  in  the  fi ist 
instance,  their  production,  and  consequerjtly  their 
profit,  would  be  just  ten  times  what  it  is  at  present, 
from  the  same  investment  af  capital ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  fnr  any  intermediate  strength  at 
which  they  may  first  ootain  their  water.  Hence 
is  seen,  at  once,  the  creat  benefit  which  manu- 
facturers of  salt  at  Key  West  will  derive,  from 
possessing  a  natural  reservoir  of  waterisoconside- 
rablv  increased  in  strength. 

The  rate  at  whitsh  salt  is  sold  in  the  United 
States,  admits  of  the  construct  ion  of  expensive 
works  for  its  production ;  while  its  abundance  and 
cheapness  in  the  Bahama  Islands  is  $uch  that  it 
can  be  advantageously  introduced  iiito  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  protecting  duty  of  10  cents  on 
56  lbs,  making  from  13  to  14  cents  on  the  measured 

*  Should  also  have  piv^a  the  number  of  fiir  and 
vnndy  days  which,  however,  can  be  seen  in  toe  mete- 
reolo^ieal  registers  kept  the  last  8$x  ^ears.      H.  P. 

t  Both  reservoir*  and  8ub«>resef\*oi{id  cati  be  coa- 
stracted  in  the  open  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  islands 
from  Matacumba  to  the  north-east  extremity  of  Key 
Larga,  as  they  are  protected  from.  the.  force  of  the 
waves  by  the  shallowness  of  the  waters  between  thcni 
and  the  main  coast  from  Cape  Table  to  Cane  Florida. 
From  the  north  sides  of  these  islands  extend  level  flats 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  stiff  marl  which  are  entirely 
bare  at  low  waHr,  i. «.  nx  io  twelve  inches  abote  low 
tide ;  and  the  f^eatest  extremes  of  tides  here  do  not 
exceed  3^  feet  betweea  the  highest  spring  and  lowest 
neap  tide,  wbils  the  average  rise  and  fall  is  but  three 
feet.  Hence  all  that  would  be  r«*quisite  to  form  reser- 
voirs would  be  simple  ditching;  and  embankment  of  the 
marl  four  feet  hi^h  ! !  What  a  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ditching  and  embanking  machine ! !  No^Jlr 
that  Indian  hostilities  have  ceased,'  it  is  to  be  hopetl  that 
many  invalids  and  capitalists  will  Spend  ne^t  winter  iti 
cruisioff  among  these  KeyW  to  iudg^  themselves  of  the 
profits  To  be  made  either  in  saft  manafacture  or  textile 
s^etflture,  amon^  these  hitherto  despised  and  calum- 
niated Itlands ! 
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bushel.  In  00  bulky  an  arliclc  aa  ealt,  it  is  at  all 
times  important,  that  its  tran9portatioh  fihould  be 
attended  with  the  least  possible  expense;!  in  this 

Earticular,  few  places  possess  tlte  advantages  of 
ley  West.  It  offers  a  safe  harbor,  of  easy  ac- 
cess, before  which  vessels  are  constantly  passing 
in  ballast,  on  their  way  to  and  fironi  the  portti  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  harbor,  ships  ol 
the  largest  class  can  receive  the  snii  from  boats, 
which  can  carry  it  direct  to  them  from  the  pond, 
which  is  less  than  two  miles  distant. 

As  an  evidence  that  evaporation  goes  on  more 
rapidly  as  you  approximate  the  equator,  Newman 
Kershaw,  Esq.  erected  a  small  set  of  covered 
works  a  short  time  since  at  Morris'  Island,  South 
Carolinai  which  is  in  latitude  32^40',  where,  from 
sea  water,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  natural  reser- 
voir, he  makes  from  30  to  33  per  cent  per  annum, 
upon  the  capital  invested. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  which,  see  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  residing  at  Turk^s  Island,  which  is  in 
latitude  2P  W  N.  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Whitehead. 

"I  notice  by  a  Key  West  Register  of  the  6th  of 
March,  (which  recently  fell  into  my  hands)  that 
you  have  already  been  put  in  possession  of  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  making  salt  by  solar 
evaporation : — you  ask  me  to  state  the  cost  of  a 
pan  covering  a  surface  of  10,000  superficial  feet : — 
This,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  you  are  aware, 
would  depend  upon  the  comparative  value  of 
labor,  &c.  Here,  for  instance,  such  a  pan  would 
not  cost  more  than  9^0,  and  would  yield  from 
1500  to  2500  bushels  at  a  raking.  We  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  more  than  three  rakings  in  a  season, 
^which  is  from  60  to  90  days)  though  five  are  some 
times  ffot: — 1500  bushels  is  a  fair  average  for 
each  laborer ;  it  does  sometimes,  however,  amount 
to  as  much  as  3000  bushels.'' 

From  the  foregoing  data,  no  hesitation  can  be 
felt  in  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of 
salt  at  Key  West,  offers  inducements  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  which  no  other  business  can 
present. 


Extract frcm  the  Report  of  the  Salt  Company, 

The  <<Salt  Pond,"  so  called,  is  a  low,  flat  sur- 
face, in  the  interior  of  the  island,  near  the  north 
east  end,  based  on  limestone,  which  \a  covered 
with  a  white  tenacious  mari,  impervious  to  water. 
It  is  about  on  a  level  with  low  tide,  and  so  flat, 
that  six  inches  of  water  will  flow  the  whole  three 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  Formerly,  spring  tides 
flowed  over  into  this  pond  in  two  diflerent  places, 
and  filled  it.  This  water  having  no  outlet,  eva- 
poration, and  in  dry  seasons,  formed  salt  in  the 
whole  pond  without  any  artificial  aid.  Now,  be- 
sides preventing  the  influx  of  spring  tides,  the 
company  have  cut  a  canal  through  the  rock  ten 
feet  wide,  by  which  they  can  either  admit  or  dis- 


X  Every  island  on  the  coast  presents  this  advantage. 
The  salt  from  the  works  at  Key  West  has  to  be  first 
put  into  lighters  to  be  transported  aboard  the  vessels 
in  the  deep  water  of  tlie  harbor,  a  miio  or  two  distant. 
And  at  all  places,  the  reservoirs  nMist  necessarily  be 
near  a  shallow  shore.  H.  F. 


charge  the  water  at  pleasure,  and  tlius  huIU  a  f>er- 
iect  control  over  it. 

The  company  commenced    operations    in   the 
autumn  of  1834,  attempting,  for  the  firr^t  (inie  to 
combine  the  Bahama  and  New  Bedlonl  plana  ol 
salt  making  in  the  same  scheme,  and   began  to 
granulate  salt  in  the  fall  of  lb35.     Not  being  able 
10  obtain  information  applicable  to  this  combioed 
mode  from  any  source,  they  necessarily  lost  much 
time  and  expense,     fiut  they  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  result  is,  the.  purest  a/xi 
heaviest  salt  known,  ii*om  which  the  bider   waier 
is  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  it  will  noi^'give,''  or 
become  damp  in  wet  weather. 

Heretofore,  the  company  have  used  but  about 
five  acres  of  pond  surface  in  connexion  vrirh  two 
strings  of  covered  works,  containing  about  5,300 
salt  work  feet  built  afler  the  New  Bedford  plan, 
and  have  granulated  salt  in  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  covered  surface.  The  yield  has 
been  one  and  six-tenths  bushels  to  the  foot  of  cov- 
ered surface  throughout,  or  8,500  bupfae/s  per 
annum.  They  have  now  taken  io  about  sixty 
acres  of  pond  surface,  and  have  made  such  punna- 
nent  improvements,  as  to  render  this,  also,  tribu- 
tary to  their  covered  works,  and  such  adJilioos  as 
may  be  made  hercafler  to  them.  An  expense  in 
labor  of  about  three  hundred  dollars,  will  add  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  pond  surface  more,  whenever  it  may 
be  needed.  And  a  small  amount  of  labor,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars,  will  convert  the  pond 
or  lake  of  about  180  acres  surface,  laying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  main  pond,  into  an  evaporating 
surface.  From  this  pond  or  lake  the  main  sail 
pond  is  to  t>e  fed,  by  two  canals,  not  exceeding  17 
rods  in  length. 

The  object  of  requiring  so  much  evaporation 
surface  is,  in  the  dry  season  (from  December  to 
the  last  of  May,)  to  bring  the  water  to  the  point 
of  saturation  in  the  pond  reservoirs,  and  in  that 
state  to  fill  the  covered  works  throughout,  and 
thus  make  all  of  them  granulating  surface,  instead 
of  lees  than  one-third,  as  heretofore.  If  but  mie 
raking  of  salt  can  thus  be  obtained  per  annum,  of 
which  the  directors  entertain  no  doubt,  the  yleUl 
will  be  more  than  doubled— that  is,  more  than 
three  bushels  of  salt  will  be  made  to  each  foot  of 
covered  works.  In  very  favorable  years,  two 
such  rakings  may  be  thus  obtained,  with  the  aid 
of  a  covered  reservoir,  which  would  swell  tbe 
yield  (o  an  enormous  amount. 

Three  rakings  have  been  made  per  annum  in 
about  one-third  of  the  covered  works,  by  drying 
down  the  works  full  of  water  three  tiroes  to  each 
raking ;  thus  about  sixty  inches  of  wafer  at  the 
point  of  saturation  is  converted  into  salt.  This 
result  is  liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  as 
the  seasons  prove  more  or  less  favorable. 

The  company  employ  three  hands  and  one 
overseer,  who  are  amply  sufiicient  to  tend  six 
strings  of  works  instead  of  two :  As  all  the  ne- 
cessary fixed  or  unproductive  capital  is  now  invest- 
ed, the  pond  improvements  made,  and  the  neo»- 
sary  knowledge  acquired,  every  dollar  of  additional 
capital  hereafter  subscribed,  will  be  devoted  to  co- 
vered works,  which  promise  advantages  to  the 
capitalists,  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  nev^  company 
not  as  far  advanced  as  this. 

The  fixed  or  unproductive  capital  invested  by 
this  company,  exclusive  of  real  e^tatc,  is  estimated 
at  $12,000.    The  works  for  the  last  six  roontfii:. 
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h^ve  made  over  10  percent  per  nnnum  on  the  whole 
invesinient,  Hnd  will  Rlill  become  more  productive, 
by  the  daily  iniprovementfl  going  on,  even  if  the 
works  should  not  be  further  extended. 

Shares  are  S 100  each;— and  ihere  have  been 
paid  in  184  cash  eharea.  The  works  may  be  ad- 
vantageously increased,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  filiy  shares  per  annum,  until  the 
whole  amount  needed  is  taken  up. 

For  statements  showmg  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  quantity  of  rain,  (or  a  scrios  of  years 
ai  Key  West,  see  American  Almanac  for  1838.* 

F.  A.  Brownb,  Preset 
A.  GoRDONJ  Secr^y. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK  ON  THE  GRAFT. 
AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

From  the  Panacrs'  Cabinet. 

Sir  J — !n  my  paper  on  this  subject  inserted  in 
Cabinet,  No.  10,  page  311,  I  state  in  favor  of  the 
position  (argument  10)  that  I  hud  read  in  some 
Briiish  publication,  of 'M he  orange  grafted  upon  the 
pomegranaic  at  Malta,  giving  fruit  which  was  red 
inside."  J'his  supposed  fact  was  repeated  to  me 
len  years  since  by  a  commercial  friend  who  had 
resided  at  Malta  for  some  time,  and  I  stated  it  to 
Mr.  Loudon,  of  London,  editor  and  author  of  many 
useful  publications  on  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
"who  declared  the  circumstance  impossiL»le,  by  rea- 
son of  the  two  trees  being  of  different  genera. f 
As  I  deemed  it  important  to  ascertain  the  truth 
on  the  subject,  I  requested  Mr.  Winthrop  An- 
drews, Consul  of  the  Uni'ed  Slates  at  Malta,  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  dispel  all  doubi  on  it, 
by  a  communication  dated  July  12,  1838,  from 
Professor  Terafa,  of  the  University  of  Malta,  and 
autlior  of  some  works  on  botany.  This  gentle- 
man, after  noticing  the  general  previdence  of  the 
error  in  question,  says  *'our  blood  or  red-colored 
orange  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  our  com- 
mon orange,  as  botanically  called  'citrus  auranti- 
um,'  derived  from  a  tree  accidentally  planted  in 
earth  abounding  in  oxyde  of  iron,  which,  in  a  pari 
of  the  island  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  same  being 
afterwards  propagated  by  grafting,  served  to  pre- 
serve the  variety  of  the  species,  while  it  Jias  not 
the  power  to  change  its  nature." 

The  general  prevalance  of  the  error  may  be 
known  from  a  fuel  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  An- 

•  Note  by  H.  P. — A.**  good  if  not  better  facilities  for 
making  salt  exist  at  numerous  Keys,  the  wiiole  dis- 
tance from  Cvipe  Florida  to  the  Tortugua.  In  this  bu- 
siness, with  few  laborers,  capitalists  could  profitably 
invest  from  ten  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  for  so 
long  as  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  can  bo  carried  on 
at  all  in  the  United  States  north  of  2S°  of  latitude, 
it  must  yield  at  least  100  per  cent,  more  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  Florida  Reef;  and  hence  the  cuUivntion  of  these 
Keys  will  receive  an  additional  stimulus.  It  is  only 
with  reference  to  its  indirect  promotion  of  agriculture 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  salt  manufactories  estab- 
lished along  the  whole  course  of  the  Florida  Reel. 

1 1  was  aware  of  the  objection  which,  for  the  reason 
stated  above,  might  be  made  against  the  alledged  fact, 
and  quoted  two  analogous  facts  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  Linrueus,  published  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smyth. 


drews,  "that  in  three  publications  which  recently 
came  under  his  observation,  two  in  Italian  and 
one  in  English,  the  authors  have  entertained  the 
same  opinion  on  the  subject  in  (juestion,  the  or- 
igin of  which  is  now  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  weight  which  I  wished  to  attach  to  the 
supposed  botanical  anomaly  (in  argument  10) 
must  now  be  given  up,  but  1  think  enough  more 
are  adduced  of  undoubted  authority  to  prove  the 
influence  of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  and  its  fruit. 

It  was  Brydone  of  England,  m  his  very  plea- 
sant book  of  **TraveIs  through  Sicily  and  Malta," 
published  so  long  since  as  the  year  1771,  that  first 
gave  currency  to  the  vulgar  belief  of  the  Maltese 
of  the  red  llesh  of  the  orange  being  the  result  of 
that  tree  being  ingrafted  on  the  pomegranate  stock; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that,  with  the  majority  of 
mankind,  who  cannot  see  the  refutation  of  the  er- 
ror, it  will  maintain  its  ground,  like  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  United  States,  respecting  the  flowering 
of  the  American  aloes  only  onee  in  an  hundred 
years.  Jambs  Mkase. 

May  25,  1839. 


AN    £COKOMICAL   BOILER. 

To  thi?  Editor  of  tlie  FonnerB'  Register. 

St.  Stephens  Hill,  Fauquier ,  \ 

May,  1839.      \ 

In  the  12th  number  of  the  Glh  volume  of  your 
valuable  Register,  there  is  an  account  of  **cooking 
grain  for  slock,"  taken  from  the  'Farmers'  Cabi- 
net.' To  persons  of  any  reflection  or  experience, 
the  value  of  cooking  grain  lor  fattening  cattle  and 
hogs,  (ceding  milch  cows  and  farm  calile  and  stock, 
must  be  evident.  The  apparent  iroub'e,  delays 
and  expense,  of  emj)Ioying  machinery  generally, 
deters  the  unthinking  from  trying  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  those  countries  where  the  value  of  time, 
labor,  and  fuel  is  best,  and  1  may  say,  in  com- 
parison with  the  southern  stales,  only  known. 

The  amount  of  white  and  slave  labor  which 
was  transferred  from  this  state  from  the  year  1833 
to  '38  inclusive,  was  immense ;  and  n)r  the  same 
space  there  was  a  great  decline  in  the  products  of 
agriculture,  and  the  income  of  the  farmers.  We 
made,  compared  with  former  times,  no  crops  lor 
market  during  that  period  ;  yet,  the  value  of  labor 
has  risen  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  diminished  number  of  laborers. 
Such  being  the  fact,  there  is,  then,  not  only  a  mo- 
tive, the  result  of  new  notions  of  economy  arising 
from  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  but  a 
necessity  for  adopting  such  plans,  in  our  agricultu- 
ral and  household  management,  as  will  save  time, 
labor,  fuel  and  food.  Superadded  to  these  and 
other  causes  of  the  innncdiaie  decline  of  the  pro- 
fits and  great  interests  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  are  the  multiplied  demands  upon 
our  incomes  for  the  support  of  the  ever- varying 
fashions  of  the  day,  and  the  high  prices  of  all  arti- 
cles, whether  of  necesiity,  comlbrt,  taste  or  luxury. 

Thus  circumstanced,  what  does  prudence  sug- 
gest to  the  farmers  of  Virginia?  There  can  be  but 
one  reply.  We  must  adopt  a  syptein  (?f  improved 
economy,  in  the  use  of  time,  labor  and  capital. 
The  cooking  of  grain  for  stock  constitutes  an  im- 
portant item  in  this  system.  The  preparation  of 
food  by  cooking  is  a  matter  of  greater  consequence 
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than  is  generally  apprehended.  In  the  countricB 
of  Europe,  when  the  value  of* labor,  fuel,  time  and 
money,  ie  properly  estimated,  implements  for  cook- 
ing and  preparing  the  (bod  of  farm  stock  are  in 
general  use.,  Your  Registery  and  other  works  to 
be  relied  upon,  give  numerous  proofs  of  the  effi- 
ec^cy  oi'  this  mode  o(' fattening  cattle  and  hogs^and 
of  feeding  QFiilcb  cows  and  slock. 

In  the  absence  of  a  fair  reward  for  our  labor  by 
the  custom ary  application  of  it,  we  must  become 
bankrupt  if  we  do  not  pursue  a  different  and  im- 
proved mode  of  applying  it,  change  our  habits  of 
es^pendiiure,  and  adopt  a  general  and  permanent 
system  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  agricul- 
tural husbandry. 

Tliere  lomst  be  a  beginninfir  in  this  reform,  which, 
when  effected,  wi}l  be  wortt^  all  the  reforms  ever 
promised  or  made  in  the  administration,  of  our  go- 
vernment since  the  presidency  of  the  illustrious 
Jefferson.  Let  us  then,  commenpe  with  the  use 
of  an  implement  which  will  enable  us  to  fatten  two 
beeves  or  two  hogs  whh  the  food  now  given  to 
one — which  will  double  the  quantity  of  our  milk  in 
winter — and  greatly  economize  time  and  fuel  in 
washing  clothes,  &c.  &r. 

I  know  not bi/1^  of  the  implement  or  structure 
employed  in  cookmg  grain  for  stocK,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  from  the  'Farmers'  Cabinet;' 
there  is  one,  however,  which ^f  have  in  use,  whose 
yalu9  I  can  attest.  Several  indivrduaU  have  piir- 
ettascd^fi>r  thia  county^  the  patent  li^bt  of  this 
i^achij^e^  which  ijs  aJruirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses above  roentioned.  1  will  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Suppose  two  coffee  pote,  one  hoUling  a 
gallon  and  the  other  three  quarts,  deprived  of  their 
spouts,  handles,  and  bottoms ;  insert  one  within 
the  other,  force  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  their 
peripberics  together,  and  have  ihem  well  soldered, 
thus  you  V('A\  have  ft  double  cylinder;  cut  in  the 
outer  sheet,  wMhio  an  inch  of  the  top,  as  also  eight 
or  t^p  tjnches  lower,  two  circular  pieces  cut  about 
two  inches  in  diameter;  over  these  holes  two  cop- 
ppr  pipes  about  five  or  six  inches  long  are  to  be 
soldered,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  pipes.  Cut  a  hole  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  solder  over  it  a  pipe  (to  draw  the  remain- 
ing water  off)  of  about  four  inches  long.  Two 
(\rm«  of  copper,  (cylinders,)  about  an  inch  iu  di- 
f^meter,  and  three  inches  long  are  then  to  be  sol- 
(lere4  on  the  outer  cylinder  just  above  the  centre 
of  graYity,,  when  the  cylinder  is  held  erect  or  ver- 
tical. At  the  bbttoQi  in  the  inside  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  place  an  iron  gr^te  H^e  that  part  of  a 

Sid  iron  on  which  the  broiling  is  done.  Let  there 
en  be  placed  an  iron  pipe  (stove  pipe)  about  five 
feet  long  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  having  a  hole 
out  near  the  bottom  of  it,  and  closed  by  a  door, 
fhung  on  wire  hingeii,)  about  6  by  8  inches. 
'The  machine  for  heating  the  water  being  now 
complete,  you  next  have  tubs  made  of  such  sizes 
as  desired,  and  have  holes  bored  for  the  insertion 
of  the  two  pipes  first  i^entioQed*  A  Tranxe  about 
0  feet  long  and  wide  enough  for  the  ^rms  of  the 
Cylinders  to  rest  upon.  The  lower  hple  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  placed  upon  (bur 
or  six  legs,  is  then  made.  The  places  where  the 
arms  are  to  rest  are  grooved  out  of  the  proper  size 
on  the  bars  of  the  frame,  the  machine  is  placed 
upon  the  frame,  the  tub  /or  boiling  is  also  put  upon 
it  and  adjusted  to  the  boiler.  The  tub  is  then 
filled  with  water.    Fire  is  placed  on  the  grate,  and 


the  cylinder  filled  with  chips  or  small  «rood,  in 
fillcen  minutes  the  water  will  boil.  In  speakini^ 
of  the  roffee  pots  I  have  done  it  simply  fcir  eluci- 
dation. The  double  cylinder  of  copper  ahould  be, 
for  common  purposes,  about  two  feet  six  ifiebes 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  or  lower  muzzie 
about  ten  inches,  and  of  the  upper  about  seven. 


Explanation, 

No.  1.— -The  boiler. 
2. — Stove  pipe. 

8. — Door  for  wood  in  the  boKom  of  stove  pipe. 
7. — Arms  on  which  the  boiler  rests  on  the  fraske. 
8. — The  pipe  to  draw  the  water  off  that  remains 

in  this  boiler. 
9  &  10. — ^Two  pipes  attached  to  the  boiler  and  ifl^ 

serted  in  the  tub. 
12.--The  grate. 

6. — ^The  tub  for  the  water.  Sec.,  to  boil  in. 
0. — The  frame  for  the  boiler  and  tab  to  rest  apozu 
11. — Legs  of  the  frame. 
13. — Bars  of  the  firame. 

With  a  few  chips,  a  bushel  of*  potatoes,  apples, 
corn,  &c.  &c.  can  he  boiled  in  ha^an  kmtr  from 
the  kindling  of  the  fire.  If  it  t)e  desiraWe  to  bmi 
a  greatrr  quantity  a  larger  tub  will  be  employed. 
By  the  use  of  this  machine  in  boiling  wheat-chaff 
and  apples,  the  milk  of  ray  cows  was  more  than 
doobleo.  In  washing  clothes  the  advantages  are 
equally  great,  so  in  scalding  begs.  A  person  not 
far  from  liere  used  one  of  them  in  preparing  the 
water  to  scald  about  20  hogs ;  he  heated  the  re- 
quisite Quantity  of  water  in  a  hogshead  in  ono- 
fourth  or  the  time  required  by  the  usual  mode  of 
hot-stones ;  and,  instead  of  consuming  near  a  eor^ 
of  wood,  h€  used  but  <ms  arm  full  and  a  half.  For 
fattening  animals  the  agency  of  this  machitte  is 
very  valuable.  It  is  also  portable,  all  its  fixtures 
may  be  carried  in  the  arms  ^  it  is  as  simple  as  can 
be  in  its  structure,  and  does  not  cost,  or  ought  not, 
more  than  98.  They  are  made  here  by  a  copper 
smith,  and  are  also  made  for  sale  in  Baltimofe. 

1  send  you  herewith  a  roughly  drawn  figure  of 
this  machine,  which  will  give  you  a  better  notion 
of  it  than  my  written  description.        J.  A.  W. 


THB  DIVIHINO  BOD. 


From  the  Fanncn' GaUiiei. 


In  almost  every  age  there  have  been  f  hoee  who 
have  httd  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  divining  rod 
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for  the  discovery  of  springs  oi*  water  in  the  earth, 
but  the  number  of  these  have  been  few  indeed,  at 
any  period. 

During  a  reeidence  of  five  years  in  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  (England,)  1  had  conlinuai  opporiuni- 
ties  oftesting  the  truth  of  the  pretention;  for  there 
lived  within  half  a  mile  of  my  house,  a  person 
who,  every  one  admitted,  possessed  the  power  to 
an  unlimited  degree  ;  but  knowing  that  1  could 
at  any  time  indulge  in  the  experiment,  I  neglected 
to  do  so  until  my  removal  from  thence,  when  1 
regretted  that  I  had  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
pass  without  convincing  myself  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  phenomenon  which  has  interested 
the  world  for  so  many  ages.*  1  had>  however, 
very  unexpectedly,  an  opportunity  of  re-visiting 
the  islnnd,  and  then  1  determined  to  saiisty  my- 
self on  the  subject.  For  this  purpose,  I  visited,  in 
company  with  a  friend,t  the  person  above  alluded 
to,  and  the  result  is  as  follows:  His  name  is  In- 
gouville,  a  resident  on  his  own  estate,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  of  St.  Hellier's,  on  the 
Trinty  Road,  and  a  highly  respectable  man.  He 
received  us  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  professed 
himself  ready  to  accompany  us,  and  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to,  what  he 
himself  accounted,  a  most  wonderful  circumstance. 
He  began  by  furnishing  himself  with  an  elm  twig, 
the  size  of  a  small  quill,  cut  from  the  tree  so  as  to 
Ibrm  a  fork,  Y,  and  taking  the  double  twigs,  one 
in  each  hand,  with  the  single  point  forward,  he 
walked  into  the  garden  where  was  a  spring  of 
water,  not,  however,  discernible  on  the  surlace. 
On  approaching  the  spot,  he  desired  me  to  grasp 
Che  twigs,  which  extended  beyond  his  hands,  and 
s.iy  if  libund  them  tremble  as  we  walked  for- 
wards; in  a  short  time  I  felt  them  very  sensibly 
^fleeted,  and  saw  the  single  point  of  the  rod  ten- 
ding downwards  to  the  earth  ;  he  then  asked  if  I 
(elt  them  twisting  in  my  hands,  from  un  inclina- 
tion to  Ibllow  the  downward  tendency  of  ihe  pomf? 
which  1  did ;  he  bade  me  grasp  them  tightly,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  single  point  Irom  turning;  but 
this  I  could  not  dq^  although  he  held  the  rod  very 
loosely,  to  give  me  every  facility  for  so  doing, 
^fter  a  few  more  steps,  the  point  of  the  rod  turned 
down,  in  a  direct  position,  towards  the  earth,  in 
spite  of  all  my  endeavors  to  prevent  if.  "There," 
said  he,  *ms  the  spring,"  and  as  I  liberated  the 
ends  o(  I  he  rod  from  my  grasp,  they  immediately 
took  an  upright  position,  correspondent  to  the 
downward  jwsition  of  the  point  of  the  rod.  He 
then  approached  the  same  spot  from  the  opposite 
sides  with  precisely  the  same  lesults.  At  my  re- 
quest, he  repeated  the  experiment  several  times, 
until  I  was  abundantly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all 
that  I  had  heard  relating  to  this  curious  and  won- 
derful performance.  He  aAerwards  pointed  om 
other  spots,  always  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  what  I  had 
witnessed,  he  assured  me  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive of  the  power  which  resided  in  him,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  if  it  could  be  accounted 
ibr  on  philosophical  principles.  He  told  us,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  fled  for  refuge  to  the 

*  I  have  heard  that  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  diviniag  rod,  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  wells  of  water. 

t  The  Rev.  Fimncis  Penot. 


Island  of  Jersey,  and  amongst  them  was  one  wh  a 
was  said  to  possess  the  power  of  discovering 
springs  of  water,  by  means  of  the  divining  rod; 
he  was  then  build mg  the  house  where  he  now 
resides,  and  having  no  water,  he  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  put  the  experiment  to  the  test ;  he 
therefore  invited  the  priest  to  his  house,  and  re- 
quested him  to  try  his  skill :  this  he  djd,  and  dis- 
covered a  spring  of  water  a  short  distance  from  ihs 
building.  "I  then,"  satd  he,  "desired  him  to  per- 
mit me  to  try  if  I  also  possessed  the  power,  and  on 
taking  the  rod  into  my  hands  found  that  i  did  to  a 
greater  degree  than  himself!  The  discovery  quite 
evercame  me,  and  I  should  have  fallen,  had  1  not 
supported  myself  against  the  wall.  I  afterwards, 
by  means  of  the  rod,  found  a  spring  immediately 
under  the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  dig  to  it ;  but,  to  do  this,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  turn  an  arch  in  the  wall,  to  take 
off  the  weight  from  the  foundation,  which  I  did, 
and  struck  the  spring  wiihin  9  inches  of  the  depth 
which  I  had  calculated."  And  there  I  saw  the 
arch  (a  standing  memorial  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  related)  stretching  across  a  well,  which  yields 
a  never-failing  spring  of  the  purest  water.  He  ad- 
ded, "Since  this,  I  nave  been  sent  for,  far  and 
near,  to  find  springs  for  my  friends,  and  I  have 
never  been  deceived  in  my  operations,  although 
more  than  2,000  wells  have  been  dug  by  my  direc- 
tions." He  is  enabled  to  calculate  the  depth  of 
the  spring,  by  measuring  the  distane e  between  the 
spot  at  which  the  rod  ^t  becomes  agitated,  and 
that  at  which  it  takes  a  decided  turn  downwards, 
and  has  attained  a  surprising  exactness  in  these 
his  calculations.  He  was  requested  by  Sir  T.  Le 
Breton,  the  Lieut,  fiaillie  of  the  island,  to  search 
for  a  spring  at  his  house  at  Bagatelle,  as  the  well, 
from  which  water  was  obtained,  was  only  a  land 
drain  :  singular  enough,  he  could  find  only  one 
spring,  and  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  ffte  ire^  t 
"go  deeper,"  said  he,  stating  the  depth  according  to 
his  rule,  "and  you  will  find  plenty  of  water."  I, 
sometimes  after,  received  a  letter  from  my  friends, 
Messrs.  Jean  and  Marrett,  brewers,  stating  that 
Mr.  Ingouville  had  discovered  a  spring  on  their 
premises,,/bury««f  onfy /rom  their  old  wellj  (a  land 
drain^  which  furnished  plenty  of  the  finest  water 
Ibr  all  their  purpose.  Mr.  James  Hemery,  in- 
tending to  erect  a  house  in  a  beautiful  field  near 
St.  Hellier's,  Mr.  Ingouville  searched  for  a  spring, 
and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  it  might  be  found, 
staling  the  depth  at  which  it  would  be  struck ; 
and,  without  hesitation,  JMr.  Hemery  commenced 
building  in  the  faith  of  his  prediction,  so  that  the 
well,  when  dug,  might  be  enclosed  by  the  court 
yard  wall,  and  at  exactly  this  spot  he  found  it ! 

The  Island  of  Jersey  is  of  primitive,  or  granite 
formation,  of  an  almost  impenetrable  character, 
yet  no  one,  in  need  of  a  well,  hesitates  to  dig  at 
the  spot  pointed  out,  and  fi^uently,  the  price  for 
<)iggtng  has  been  fixed  before-hand,  by  means  of 
his  rule  forjudging  of  the  nectary  depth. 

After  Mr.  Ingouville  had  satisfied  me  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  had  heard  on  the  subject  of  water 
finding,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  the  power  of 
finding  money  also ;  he  requested  me  to  bury  a 
silver  coin  in  the  garden,  walking  from  me,  to 
show  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  deposited ;  he  found  it  in  an  tnsfonf,  and 
then  related  a  singular  circumstance  which  occur- 
red during  a  late  search  for  a  spring  of  water — 
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many  porsoiiB  wore  coliocifd  to  witness  the  result, 
but  as  he  pas-^C'l  aruoni^Pt  them  he  prrr.eived  the 
rod  to  become  a«;it.ite(l  in  an  unaccountable  man- 
ner, while  pas.-'in^  a  pardcular  ppoi,  which  was 
crowded  b}'  these  peresous  who  were  looking  on  ; 
he  retracted  his  Rteps,  but  ?till  the  rod  waRaflecicd 
in  the  eame  way;  at  length,  he  inquired  if  a  lady, 
who  stood  dose  to  the  sr-ot,  had  any  considerable 
quantity  of  money  with  her,  when  slie  produced  a 
very  large  quaniijy  ol*  pilvcr  in  her  reticule  !  alter 
thiff  wns  removed,  the  rod  [>errormed  as  usual. 

Now  I  huve  never  heard  any  attempt  to  account 
n)r  the  wonderful  power  which  is  certainly  popse.-?55ed 
by  this  person ;  [)0esib!y,  il  may  be,  that  there  is 
an  adinity  between  persons  ol"  moist  constitutions, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  earih,  and  the  rod  may 
operate  as  a  sort  ofconductor:  would  yotir  Iricnds 
and  contributors  do  what  they  can  to  throw  light 
on  the  interesiing  subject '? 

To  those  who  have  not  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, by  actual  observa'ion,  the  truth  of  whai  is 
aliove  stated,  it  might  be  iniereslinn:  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  Inijouville  id  a  inosl  respectable  man, 
advanced  in  years,  the  cultivator  of  his  own  es- 
tate ;  independent  in  circumstances  ;  has  never 
once  practiaed  ibr  reward,  and  will  accept  of  none; 
and  what  is  better  than  all,  makes  no  secret  about 
it;  declares  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  operate,  but  is  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  commimicate  all  that  he  knows  about  it 
Ibr  the  benefit,  or  to  satisfy  lh«?  curiosity,  of  any 
who  will  call  on  him  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  as  to  time,  place, 
and  persons,  in  the  hope  that  there  mi^^ht  be  thnse 
amongst  your  readers  who  may,  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances,  be  able  to  corroborate 
what  I  have  said  relating  thereto.  The  names  of 
those  whom  1  have  mentioned,  must  be  fmiiliar  lo 
all  who  have  visited  the  Island  of  Jersey ;  and  I 
trust  i  might  ihrou<;h  the  medium  of  the  pages  of 
the  Cabinet,  become  acquainted  with  some,  with 
whom  I  may  renew  ihc  pleasurable  recollections 
of  the  period  which  I  passed  in  that  very  bcauii- 
fu!  and  delightful  spot. 

Jamrs  Pedder. 

2Ut  April,  1839. 


For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Georgp.  D.  Armstrong,  Prof,  of  Nat  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washiu«;tOQ  College,  Va. 

[Continued  from  page  429.] 

Chapter  XVIII. 

VEGBTABLK  EXCRETIONS  FROM  THE  LEAVES 
AND  8TEM — FROM  THE  ROOT.  ROTATION 
OF  CROPS. 

Besides  those  suh«?lance8  which  are  founJ  depo- 
sited in  the  bark  nnd  wood  of  plants,  and  which 
we  must  suppose,  if  not  us'^ful,  at  least  (o  exert  no 
deleterious  influence  upon  their  growth,  as  there  is 
no  eflbrt  ever  made  by  plants  themselves,  to  gel 
rid  of  them  ;  there  are  others,  which  we  must 
conclude  to  be  of  a  different  character,  as  we  find 
them  constantly  thrown  off  by  plants  during  their 


healthy  growth.  As  the  roots  of  plants  appear 
lo  be  capable  of  making  no  selection  in  absorbing 
their  food  from  the  soil,  but  lake  up  every  thir.iT 
which  is  presented  to  them  m  a  pufTiciently  Sum 
form,  a  power  of  rejecting  such  mutter  as  is  found 
unsuitable  to  their  nourishment,  is  noceffary  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  vessels  from  being 
clogged  with  foreign  niatter,  and  thus  renderrd  ufi- 
fit  for  the  perfbrmam-e  of  tlieir  vital  fijnciion«.  A 
part  of  this  matter  thus  rejected  by  plants  exudes 
from  the  steni;  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  pan  a 
thrown  off  by  the  roots,  and  deposited  in  the  pi!. 
The  elements  thus  rejected  by  plants,  arc  r.v. 
thrown  off'  in  their  simple  elementary  condition, 
but  difTerenily  combined  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  class  of  substances,  whicli  form  f  heir  :iian- 
ner  of  production,  have  been  termed  "vegetable 
excrements.''  In  this  pnrticular,  these  is  a  stri- 
king resemblance  between  the  vital  »ciion  orpIan(« 
and  animals,  and  this  excrement  it  ious  matter 
thrown  off  by  plants  may  be  considered  as  precisely 
aualagous  to  that  portion  of  the  food  oTanima/s 
which  is  voided  after  all  that  was  nutritious  had 
been  selected  from  amongst  it. 

The  following  notice  ot  some  of  the  substances 
excreted  by  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  is  taken 
/h)m  a  work  of  Prof.  Lindley.  **Acid  excretions 
are  formed  by  the  hairs  of  the  chick-pea,  the  stag- 
horn  sumach  and  Bom<^  other  species ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  th«  singular  property  which  some 
lichens  possess  ofimbedding  themselves  in  calcare- 
ous rocks  is  owing  to  their  excretion  of'oxalic  acid. 
The  stinging  power  of  the  nettle  is  produced  by 
an  acrid  matter  excreted  by  the  hairs  with  which 
their  leaves  and  stalks  are  covered.  The  nettles 
ofEurope  simply  produce«l  an  unea«y  scnsaiton.bat 
some  of  those  of  India  have  brought  on  lock-jaw, 
and  even  death  itself,  bv  the  torments  which  they 
inflict.  A  discharge  of  sticky  matter  by  the  hairs 
or  by  the  bark  of  plants,  is  of  very  common  oc- 
currence. It  is  this  which  gives  their  viscidity  to 
such  plant«  as  the  rose  acacia,  to  the  buds  of  the 
horse  chesnut,  and  to  the  young  leaves  of  the 
beech  tree.  In  many  cases  this  sticky  matter  is 
analogous  in  composition  to  common  bird-lime. 
Wax,  or  some  substance  analogous  to  it,  is  of  very 
common  occurrence  on  the  surface  of  plants.  Id 
s'Mnc  instances  it  is  excreted  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  its  coll«»ction  an  object  of  trade.  The  can- 
dle-berry mystle  (myrica  ceriferd)  has  its  berries  co- 
vered with  a  thick  coat  of  vegetable  wax,  fbrmin^fa 
general  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  berry,  ft  ia 
obtained  by  throwing  the  berries  into  boiling  water, 
when  the  wax  is  melted,  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
is  collected  for  use.  The  wax  palm  Ccernxylon 
andicola)  has  its  trunk  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax 
resembling  myrtle  wax  in  its  character.  Saccha- 
rine matter,  in  different  forms,  is  also  a  common 
excretion  from  many  plants.  European  manna  is 
discharged  by  the  flowering  ash  (fraxinMS  omus) 
either  in  consequence  of  wounds  artificially  inflicted 
on  the  branches,  or  of  tlie  puncture  of  insects. 
The  manna  spoken  of  in  scripture  is  yielded  by  a 
species  of  tamarisk,  and  by  the  camels-thorn,  a 
plant  which  is  common  in  the  desetts  of  southern 
A.«ia.  But  the  most  curious  instance  of  matter 
excreted  from  the  leaves,  is  afforded  by  the  frax- 
inelln.  The  leaves  ot  this  plant  are  covered  wdh 
little  brown  glands  which  excrete  a  species  of  vol- 
atile oil.  In  warm  weather  this  oil  is  converte<l  into 
vapor  nnd  surrounds  the  plant,  as  an  inflammable 
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almoflpbere,  readily  taking  fire  when  a  flame  is  i 

brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  burning  without 

doing  any  injury  to  the  plant/' 

The  oliice  of  excreting  such  matter  as  is  (bund 

unsuitable  tor  the  nourishment  of  a  plant  is  not 
coD^ned  to  the  stem  and  leaves  but  is  in  fact  per- 
formed by  the  root  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
by  any  other  organ.   That  roots  in  some  cases  give 
otf  a  peculiar  niatter,has  been  known  for  a  long  time; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  this 
has  been  admitted  to  be  a  function  common  to  all 
roots.    As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  of  rejecting  such  matter  as  is 
found  unsuitable  for  their  nourishment,  would  seem 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  Hie  of  plants  ;* 
did  they  not  possess  it,  their  vessels  must  soon  be- 
come clogged,  and  rendered  unfit  for  performing 
tfieir  appropriate  office.    From  some  experimenlB 
which  have  been  performed,  it  would  seem  that 
plants  possess  the  power  of  disembarrassing  them- 
selves of  all  kinds  of  matter  which  are  found  unfit 
for  their  nourishment.    Macaire  took  a  plant  of 
mercury  (mercurialis  armua)  and  having  divided 
its  roots  into  two  parcels,  introduced  one  of  them 
into  a  fflass  containing  a  week  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  other  into  a  glass  of  pure  water. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  he  found  that  the  glass 
uf  pure  water liad  become  perceptibly  tinged  with 
acetate  of  lead,  which  of  course  must  have  been 
taken  into  the  circulation  by  the  roots  on  one  side 
of  the  plants,  and  thrown  ofi  again  by  the  roots 
on  the  other.   In  this  instance  the  excreted  matter 
was  thrown  back  without  having  undergone  any 
change ;  as  a  general  thing,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case ;  thus,  leguminous  plants,  of  which  the 
pea  may  be  mentioned  as  an  axample,  although 
they  absorb  only  carbonic  acid  and  water,  will 
excrete  the  elements  of  those  substances  combined 
so  as  to  form  a  species  of  gum.    Grasses  excrete 
principally  certain  alkaline  and  earthy  muriates, 
and  carbonates,  but  very  little  of  any  gum ;  pa- 
paveraceous plants  excrete  a  bitter  matter  anal- 
ogous to  opium ;   euphorbias  a  gum-resin  of  a 
yellowish  white  color,  and  an  acid  flavor. 

From  observation,  we  learn  that  the  matter  ex- 
creted by  plants  is,  as  a  general  thing,  thrown  out 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be,  not  only  unfit  again  to 
enter  the  system  of  the  plant  rejecting  it,  but  po- 
sitively deleterious ;  and  further,  that  the  excre- 
tions of  different  plants  dilier  so  much  fi'om  each 
other,  that  whilst  that  thrown  out  by  a  plant  is 
deleterious  to  others  of  the  same  species,  it  is 
sometimes  well  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of 
those  of  a  different  species.  This  fact  will  explain 
some  of  those  rules  which  experience  has  taught 
the  practical  agriculturist.  For  instance,  the  rule 
that  the  same  crop  should  not  be  grown  lor  several 
years  in  succession  upon  tliesame  piece  of  ground. 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  ia  often  done,  that  a  second 
cropof  wheat  will  not  grow  as  well  upon  any 
given  spot,  as  the  first,  because  that  spot  has  been 
exhausted  of  too  great  a  portion  of  its  nutritive 
matter  by  the  first.  This  it  is  true  is  one  reason,  but 
if  it  be  the  only  reason,  or  even  the  principal  rea- 
son, we  may  ask,  how  is  it  that  a  crop  of  corn  will 
succeed  almost  as  well  as  if  the  wheat  had  never 
been  grown  there?  The  true  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  the  failure  of  the  second  crop  of  wheat  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as  from 
the  existence  in  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  matter  po- 
sitively deleterious  to  wheat,  deposited  by  the  fi  st 


crop;  at  the  same  time  this  mutter  is  not  injurious  to 
the  corn,  and  hence  that  crop  will  succeed  when 
wheat   would   tail.    To  grow  the  same  crop  for 
several  successive  years  upon  the  same  spot,  ia,  as 
De  Candolle  has  very  |jertinently,  though  perhaps 
not  very  elegantly  remarked,   'Mike  leeding  an 
animal  upon  its  own  excrcmentd.'^     If  is  much  to 
be  desired  thai  this  matter  should  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  more  careful  and  more  accurate  experiments 
than  it  ever  has  as  yet,  as  it  is  one  which  would 
doubtless  admit  o\'  very  important  practical  appli- 
cations. If  the  precise  nature  of  the  matter  retained 
and  of  that  rejected  by  each  of  the  crops  in  com- 
mon cultivation  could  once  be  ascertained,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  best 
order  in  which  those  crops  should  succeed  each 
other.    Perhaps  too  if  this  subject  was  k>etter  un- 
derstood, we  should  find  that  the  way  in  which 
some  manures  benefit  land,  is  not  by  supplying 
nourishment  to  the  plants  growing  on  ir,  but  by 
removing  this  deleterious  matter  from  their  roots. 
If  this  matter  possessed  the  character  of  an  acid 
(and  there  are  several  facts  which  seem  to  render 
it  almost  certain  that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
matter  excreted  by  many  plants)  lime  would  act 
in  this  way ;  being  a  salafiable  base  it  would 
unite  with  the  acid  and  neutralize  its  properties. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  matter  very  generally 
attended  to  in  farming,  but  in  gardening,  where  it 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  is  frequently  neglect- 
ed; and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  garden  plants 
degenerate  under  so  injudicious  a  system  of  cul- 
tivation.   Our  best  gardeners  have  been  taught 
by  experience  never  to  sow  the  same  plant  even 
for  two  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot  of 
ground. 

When  the  root  of  a  plant  is  cut  off,  and  the 
stem  placed  in  water,  the  excremeniitious  matter 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
discharged  from  the  roots,  issues  Irom  the  end  of 
the  stem.  Hence  it  is  that  water  in  which  flow- 
ers have  been  kept  for  some  time,  always  be- 
comes offensive.  We  commonly  say  that  the 
water  has  become  putrid*,  but  pure  water  can  never 
hecome  putrid,  the  offensive  character  of  the 
water  in  such  circumstances  arises  entirely  irom 
the  rejected  matter  excreted  by  the  stem.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  I  suppose  all  must  have  noticed,  that 
some  plants  when  placed  in  water  together  seem 
to  keep  each  other  alive,  whilst  others  produce  just 
the  opposite  effect.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  matter  excreted  by  their  stems.  Where  tlie 
matter  rejected  by  one  plant  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  the  other,  they 
will  keep  each  other  alive;  but  where  the  opposite 
\9  the  case,  they  will  hasten  each  others  death.  In 
!* '« isnmc  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  a  nosegay 
loiijpopcd  of  many  different  flowers,  will,  when 
placed  in  water,  generally  preserve  its  freshness 
much  longer  than  one  compoi&ed  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  flowers  of  the  same  species.  There  is  a  class 
nf  plants  commonly  called  weeds  which  cannot 
grow  in  the  immediate  neii»hborhood  of  our  com- 
mon cultivated  plants  without  materially  injuring 
them.  This  is  doubtless  In  part  owing  to  their  con- 
suming the  nutritive  matter  contained  by  the  soil, 
and  in  part  also  to  their  overshadowing  the  culti- 
vated plant  and  thus  shut  tin*;  it  out  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  aho  in  part  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  ihey  dcposite  in  the  soil. 
The  common  opinion  that  weeds  poif?on  the  plants 
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in  whose  immediate  neighborhood  they  grow,  is  not 
mere  imagination)  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
statement  of  the  iacts  t)f  the  case. 

It  is  a  curious  iact,  frequently  noticed  by  bota- 
nists, that  plants  in  their  wild  state,  grow  in  natu- 
ral groups.  This  is  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
varying  nature  of  the  soil,  such  plants  as  prefer  a 
sandy  soil,  being  collected  together  where  such  a 
soil  occura;  and  in  part  also  to  the  operation  of  the 
matter  deposited  by  them  in  the  soil.  Such  plants 
as  deposite  matter  of  a  nature  fitted  to  sustain  and 
assist  each  others  growth,  will  generaHy  be  found 
growing  together.  It  would  seem,  that  in  parcel- 
Kng  out  the  earth,  the  creator  has  not  assigned 
particular  species  of  animals  alone,  to  particular 
portions,  and  given  them  the  means  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  aggression  of  their  neigh- 
bors; but  that  he  had  taken  the  same  kind  of  care 
lor  plants,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  If  a  seed 
of  a  plant  which  properly  belongs  to  one  portion, 
is  by  accident,  thrown  upon  another,  the  plants  to 
which  that  portion  belongs,  soon  destroy  it.  Thus 
has  the  creator  fixed  for  every  separate  portion  of 
creation,  ''the  bounds  of  its  habitation." 


Chap.  XIX. 

■FFBOT  OF  THS  OHAITOB  OF  BBASOBI  UPON 
TBOBTATON.  POSITION  OF  THB  SAP  AT 
DIFFKRBNT  8BABON8.  DRT-KOT— MBTTHOD 
OF  PRBVENTINO  IT.  PROPBR  SEASON  FOR 
TRIM  KING  TRBB9. 

A  periodical  cefsation  of  growth  appears  to  be 
neoessarsr  to  the  healthy  action  of  most  plants, 
and  ifl  this  particular  we  cannot  but  notice  an  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  the  constitution  of  plants 
to  those  changes  of  season,  which,  in  some  form 
or  another,  are  common  to  ail  climates.  It  is  true, 
that  within  ihe  tropics,  vegetation  is  not  affected 
by  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  ex- 
tra-tropical regions;  but  yet,  very  much  the  same 
effect  is  produced  upon  plants  by  the  change  from 
the  rainy  to  the  dry  season  in  those  climates,  as 
by  that  from  summer  to  winter  in  our  own.  The 
effect  of  the  dry  season  in  the  one  case,- and  of  win- 
ter in  the  other,  is  not  however  to  produce  an  entire 
cessation  of  all  growth;  as  it  appears  from  experi- 
ment  that  vegetation  is  at  all  times  more  or  less 
active;  in  the  winter  it  is  languld^whilst  it  is  ener- 

getic  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  fact  that  the 
uds  of  roost  plants  swell,  and  that  all  plants  form 
additions  of  greater  or  less  extent  to  their  roots 
durinff  the  winter,  forbid  us  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  total  cessation  of  vegetation  at  that 
season.  But  although  plants  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  nuias  by  their  roots  during  the 
winter,  they  can  have  but  littlo  opportunity  of 
parting  with  any  portion  of  it  again  by  evapora- 
tion, and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  their  tissues 
become  distended  and  turbid  with  the  sap  thus 
aceumulated.  This  turgidity  of  the  tissues  is  at 
its  maximum  just  before  the  season  at  which 
plants  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  is  emimently 
favorable  to  rapid  growth  when  vegetation  re- 
sumes its  activity.  "It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
afler  very  long  winters,  or  when  a  plant  has  been 
prevented  by  artificial  means  from  shooting  at  its 
usuai  seasoni  its  branches  and  leaves  are  devel- 


oped with  extraordinary  rapidity,"  a  circumstance 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  accumulation  of  sap 
in  the  tissues. 

The  diurnal  changes  from  light  to  darkness  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  important  to  the  well  bein^  of 
plants  with  the  annual  changes  from  summer  (a 
winter.  "If  plants  were  kept  incessantly  grow- 
ing in  light  they  would  be  perpetual lydecomponn^ 
carbonic  acid,'and  would  in  consequence  beeoine 
so  stunted  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  at  a 
tree,  and  this  rs  actually  the  case  in  polar  regkiia 
where  the  day  and  night  are  each  of*  srx  raonabs 
continuance.  If  on  the  contrary  they  grow  in  cob- 
siant  darkness  their  tiBSi*es  l>ecome  excessively 
lengthened  and  weak,  no  decomposition  of  carbont: 
aeiiT  takes  place,  none  of  the  parts  acquire  solid ity 
and  viffor,  and  finally  they  perish.  But  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  plants  which  in  the  day  be- 
come exhausted  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  by  the  emptying  of  their  tiflsues  by 
evaporation,  repair  their  forces  at  nisrht  by  inha- 
ling oxygen  copiously,  and  so  forming  a  new  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  acid,  and  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  earth  and  air  without  the  loss  of  any  por- 
tion of  it.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  conclude 
that  plants  grow  chiedy  by  day,  and  this  is  con- 
formable to  the  few  observations  which  hare  been 
made  on  this  subject.  Meyer  found  that  the  stem 
of  a  belladonna  iilly,  and  plants  X3{^  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, ffrew  about  twice  as  fast  by  day  as  by  night; 
and  Mulder  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  similar 
conclusions  in  watching  the  development  of  other 
plants. 

When  speaking  of  seeds  and  underground  sterns^ 
the  fact  was  mentioned  that  the  nutritive  marier 
which  they  contain,  and  which  constliutei  their 
value  as  articles  of  food,  is,  in  the  economy  of  rt- 
getable  life,  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young  plants  to  which  they  give  origin,  darins  the 
eariy  stages  of  the  growth  of  those  plants,  and  be- 
fore they  have  become  sufficiently  developed  to  ac- 
quire nourishment  for  themselves.    The  heart- 
wood  of  trees  appears  to  stand  id  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  to  the  young  buds  of  a  tree,  serv- 
ing during  the  winter  as  a  depository  for  the  turgid 
sap  which  the  plant  accumulated,  and  >ieldin<?  it 
up  again,  so  soon  as  the  flow  of  the  sap  hits  fullj 
commenced  in  the  spring.    The  sap  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  sugar  maple  (acer  saeeharinvs) 
during  the  winter,  coLtains  a  large  ponion  of  sugar 
in  its  composition ;  in  the  spring,  as  the  watery 
sap  imbibed  by  the  roots  ascends  the  stem,  it  gra- 
dually dissolves  this  su^ar  out  from  the  heart- imd, 
and  carries  it  up  for  the  nourishment  of  the  rhea 
swelling  buds ;  of  course,  the  higher  the  sap  as- 
cends the  stem,  the  more  of  this  sugar  will  it  have 
dissolved  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  it  is  foand 
necessary,  in  tapping  that  tree  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  sugar  from  its  sap,  that  the  openings 
should  be  made  high  up  the  stem,  and  not  near 
the  root ;  and  further,  that  they  should  be  made  to 
enter  the  heart-wood,  and  not  ro  pass  through  the 
bark  alone.    I  know  that  these  facts  respecting  the 
suffar  maple  have  been  adduced  in  support  of^  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dotvnwaM 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  that  its  elaboration  instead  of 
taking  place  in  the  leaves,  takes  place  gradually 
during  its  ascent ;  but  the  downward  flow  of  the 
sap  is  established  by  so  many  incontrovertible 
facts,  that  even  if  we  could  not  give  any  explana- 
tion of  this  matter,  i^e  could  by  no  means  admit 
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it  as  eatablishing  the  theory  juet  adverted  to.  But 
in  this  matter  we  are  not  led  to  mere  conjecture. 
That  the  facts  respecting  the  sap  are  as  I  have 
stated  them,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  a  young  oak  or  maple  be 
cut  in  June,  ttnd  a  piece  taken  Jrom  the  body  of 
the  tree  be  laid  upon  the  fire ;  afler  a  little  while 
there  will  appeifr  a  wet  circle,  describing  the  ex- 
act thickness  of  the  sap-wood,  aifd*  when  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  heated,  the  vapor  will  rush  with 
violence  from  the  vessels  of  that  part  of  the  wood, 
whilst  there  will  be  but  little,  if  any,  appearance 
of  vapor  over  the  surface  of  the  heart-^wood.  Let 
another  stick  precisely  similar  in  character,  be  cot 
in  January,  and  subjected  to  the  same  process ;  so 
soon  as  the  stick  becomes  heated,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  heart-wood,  excepting  perhaps  a  very 
Harrow  circle  immediately  arouncftne  pith,  will  be- 
come wet,  and  send  forth  steam  in  abundance, 
whilst  the  sap-wood  will  remain  perfectly  dry.  If 
the  sap  whicfk  issued  from  the  heart-wood  in  the 
last  experiment  be  tasted,  it  will  be  found  very 
flweet,  thus  rendering  it  certain  that  sugar  enters 
largely  into  its  composition.  The  facts  of  the  case 
as  thus  ascertained  by  experiment  are,  1st,  that 
the  heart-wood  contains  during  the  winter  a  large 
portion  of  sap  very  rich  in  su^ar ;  2nd,  before  the 
summer  has  fairly  set  in,  this  is  all  removed ;  and 
3rd,  that  in  the  spring  a  watery  sap  enters  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  flowing  up  partly  through 
the  heart- wood,  becomes  more  and  more  richly 
charged  with  sugar  as  it  ascends.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  can  any  one  hesitate  which  explanation 
to  adopti 

A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  sap  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  is  of  great  importance  to 
those  engaged  :n  cutting  timber ;  and  as  all  farm- 
ers are  oblige  to  engage  in  this  business  more  or 
less  frequently^  they  will  find  this  a  matter  well 
worthy  of  their  attention.  It  is  now,  1  believe, 
universally  admitted  that,  that  disease  so  fatal  to 
limber,  the  dry-rot,  arises  from  the  presence  of  the 
sap,  more  especially  of  the  thick  turgid  sap  which 
cannot  be  well  removed  by  seasoning.  If  then 
such  sap  fills  the  tissues  of  the  heart-wood  during 
the  winter,  whilst  they  are  free  from  it  in  the  sum- 
mer, we  will  at  once  see  the  bad  policy  of  cutting 
timber  in  the  winter,  as  is  the  common  practice; 
and  also  a  reason  why  the  timber  of  the  ancient 
Romans  (who  it  is  believed  usually  cut  their  tim- 
ber in  the  summer)  lasted  so  much  longer,  than 
our  timber  at  the  present  day.  I  do  not  know  that 
1  can  place  this  subject  fully  before  my  readers  in 
any  better  way,  than  by  transcribing  a  part  of  a 
communication  which  appeared  in  the  34th  vol.  of 
f  lie  American  Journal,  written  by  Phineas  Rainey, 
a  ship- builder  of  Connecticut. 

"It  was  the  general  custom  here,  to  cut  timber 
for  vessels  in  the  winter,  notwithstanding  they 
went  into  decay,  and  wanted  repairing  in  about 
Beven  years,  or  froin  tfiat  to  cijtht,  whildt  a  few 
only  lasted  twelve  years.  I  riscribed  this  variation 
in  their  durabilitv  to  the  fact  that' the  cutting  of 
timber  was  often  commenced  in  October,  and  then 
continued  through  the  intermediate  months  to 
March.  I  therdbfe  concluded  that  the  right  sea- 
eon  was  in  December,  when  I  supposed  -that  the 
sap  was  certainly  in  the  roots,  and  if  Cuf  at  thts 
season,  I  believed  that  it  would  leave  the  deadly 
poison  in  the  slump,  whilst  the  body  and  branches 
would  be  entirely  i'ree  from  its  influence.  1  deter- 
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mined  to  carry  tlii^  opinion  into  practice  the  first 
opportunity  that  occurred. 

*4n  1810, 1  was  concerned  in  the  building  of  a 
small  freighting  ship,  of  vi^hich  1  was  the  sole  con- 
ductor, from  her  keel  until  she  was  completed  and 
ready  for  sea.  According  to  my  previous  deter- 
mination, I  commenced  the  cutting  of  the  timbers 
for  her  in  the  eariy  part  6f  December,  and  conti- 
nued it  into  the  first  week  in  January.  By  so 
doing,  1  expected  to  produce  the  very  best  ship  for 
durability  on  the  Connecticut  river,  where  there 
were  then  numerous  vessels  building.  The  tim- 
ber selected  was  white  oak  and  white  chest nut» 

The. vessel  advahced,  and  in  April  it  was  found 
that  three  of  the  quarter  top  timbers  were  want- 
ing, and  (as  very  crooked  pieces  were  required  for 
these)  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  woods  and 
have  them  cut.  Sometime  in  May,  it  was  found 
that  the  slick  designed  for  plank -sheers  (this  was 
very  large,  and  intended  to  make  the  whole  that 
was  wanted,)  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  barely  sufficieni  to  go  around  the 
bows,  the  other  part  falerog  badly  rent  and  of  course 
rejected.  1  therefore  went  into  the  woods  a  second 
time,  when  the  leaves  were  full  grown  and  the 
bark  would  peel,  and  had  two  thri Ay. white-oaks 
cut  for  the  after  pieces.  These  timbers  were  put 
in  immediately,  and  so  were  the  plank-sheers, 
without  any  seasoning  whatever,  and  the  room 
between  the  timbers  above  the  air-streak  was  filled 
with  salt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  preventive 
against  the  dry-rot*  The  workmanship  was  of 
the  first  order. 

"The  vessel  was  launched  and  completed  in 
July  1811.  That  autumn  she  went  to  sea,  and 
after  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  she  came  to 
Middletown  and  was  laid  up  until  the  peace  of 
1815.  In  that  spring  when  she  was  to  be  fitted 
out  again,  it  was  found  that  she  must  be  repaired 
in  her  hull ;  and  on  opening  her,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  dry-rot  had  made  such  destruction  among 
her  timbers,  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  her 
anew  from  her  middle-wale  up.  But  the  three  quar- 
ter timbers  spoken  of,  which  had  been  cut  green, 
were  sound,  and  appeared  new,  although  their 
neighbors  on  each  side  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  spikes,  when  pulled  out  of  tiiem,  were  bright, 
and  appeared  new;  but  those  parts  of  them  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  outside  planks,  (which 
were  made  from'  timber  cut  in  December,)  were 
badly  oxidated,8o  muchso  that  they  were  reduced  in 
size  about  one  quarter.  The  forward  plank-sheers 
which  it  will  be  remembered  werecutin  December, 
were  destroyed  by  the  disease;  but  the  afler  pieces 
were  sound  and  dry,  and  on  the  underside  appeared 
like  new  timber  seasoned  in  the  shade,  and  what 
is  remarkable  as  to  them  is  that  although  some  of 
the  timbers  on  which  they  rested  were  so  decayed 
that  they  might  be  picked  to  pieces;  yet  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance  ofiton  them,  which  showed 
that  although  surrounded- by  corruption,  they  were 
themselves  at  least  up  to  that  period  incorruptible. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen,  as  respects  this  vessel,  that 
not  only  the  season  of  the  year,  which  in  the  pop- 
ular ofiinion  is  the  best  to  cut  timber  in  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  last  well,  was  strictly  adhered 
to,  but  also  the  precautionary  measure  of  applying 
salt,  which  is  even  at  (his  day  thought  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Jieease. 

"Although  at  that  time  it  was  not  thought  ncces- 
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eary  to  repair  this  ship  below  the  middle- wale,  yet  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  poison  bad 
bemin  its  work  in  her  timber  from  lij^ht- water  mark 
to  her  top-side;  for,  in  1816  or  1817,  in  a  perfect 
calmj  she  sank  at  sea,  a  poor  miserable  decayed 
bull,  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  folly  of  cutting 
timber  for  vessels  in  the  winter  months.  By  in- 
quiring since,  I  have  always  found  that  of  those 
vessels  which  last  the  longest,  the  timber  of  which 
they  were  constructed  was  cut  the  farthest  from 
December.  When  I  have  known  the  period  at 
which  certain  trees  have  been  cut,  and  also  their 
locality,  1  have  allerwards  year  after  year  exami- 
ned their  stumps,  and  watched  their  decay;  and 
have  invariably  found  that  in  those  of  them  which 
were  cut  in  the  winter,  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  heart-wood,  and  continued  its 
ravages  until  that  was  destroyed,  and  up  to  that 
period  the  alburnum  was  comparatively  sound; 
whilst  in  those  which  were  cut  in  the  summer, 
the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  albur- 
num, which  in  a  few  years  entirely  disappeared, 
whilst  the  heart-wood  remained  sound. 

<*There  are  numerous  facts  in  the  most  common 
transactions  of  life  that  will  sustain  me  in  my  po- 
sition. I  believe  that  the  general  practice  through- 
out the  northern  and  middle  states,  is  to  peel  such 
trees  as  are  to  be  manufactured  into  ship  plank; 
by  saving  the  bark,  this  probably  makes  the  busi- 
ness more  profitable  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  is  invariably  the  case  that  by  the  time  the  plank 
has  become  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  alburnum 
becomes  so  much  injured  by  the  dry-rot  as  to  be 
unfit  to  be  used ;  and  for  mv  own  part,  1  never 
saw  any  timber  of  this  sort,  where  the  heart- wood 
was  aflected  at  all,  unless  the  tree  had  evidently 
contracted  the  disease  before  its  death.  The  sea- 
eon  for  peeling  is  from  the  third  week  in  May  to 
the  second  in  June.  Farmers  cut  their  rails  in  the 
summer,  when  the  bark  will  peel,  and  they  last 
from  fidy  to  a  hundred  years.  They  account  for 
the  fact  m  this  way;  if  thev  cut  them  m  the  winter, 
the  bark  will  stick  fast  to  the  rails,  and  after  a  little 
while,  the  water  gets  under  it  and  causes  them  to  de- 
cay sooner.  On  ttie  contrary,  they  cut  their  posts  in 
the  winter ;  probably  this  is  done  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  cutting  holes  in  them  at  that  season ;  and 
although  their  rails  last  so  long,  yet  their  posts 
begin  to  decay  in  seven  or  eiffht  years,  according 
to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  from 
necessity  they  are  obliged  to  cut  a  few  posts  in  the 
summer,  (with  the  expectation  however  that  they 
will  soon  decay)  if  they  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
(and  there  are  instances  of  this  kind)  they  speak 
of  it  as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  but  never 
inquire  into  the  natural  cause,  nor  alter  their  prac- 
tice. There  are  other  instances  of  the  extraordi- 
nary longevity  of  timber ;  wooden  abutments  to 
bridges,  pumps,  piles,  foundations  of  weirs,  cof^ 
fer-dams  &c,  u  full  notice  of  which  would  fill  a 
volume ;  all  going  to  show  that  there  is  a  season 
in  which  if  timber  be  cut,  it  will  last  for  many  years 
beyond  the  average  time  for  which  it  now  lasts; 
aiid  that  there  is  a  season  in  which  if  it  be  cut,  it  wUI 
not  last  over  eight  or  ten  years,  notwithstanding 
any  artificial  process  through  which  it  may  be 
made  to  pass.  In  my  opinion,  June  is  the  best 
time  in  which  to  cut  timber,  in  order  to  make  it 
last,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  make 
any  great  difference  if  it  were  cut  in  either  of  the 
other  summer  months. 


<<At  the  period  at  which  I  was  strenoously  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  cutting  timber  in  the  win- 
ter, I  had  a  small  apple  tree  which  had  beeo  eo- 
grafied  with  a  choice  fruit,  and  had  been  grovmag 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  years.    There  was  one 
limb  on  it  which  1  did  not  like,  because  it  was 
growing  in  a  wrong  direction.    I  took  ii  off  in  De- 
cember, because  I  believed  the  sap  to  be  then  io 
the  roots,  and  therefore  at  this  season  there  would 
be  none  of^  it  wasted  or  taken  away  with  the  Bmb^ 
and  of  course  the  branches  left  would  rec&ve  a 
greater  portion  of  nourishment  in   the   spnng. 
Sometime  afterward,  I  examined  the  tree,  a£i 
found  that  the  part  or  stump  of  the  limb  whicfa  re- 
mained within  the  surface  of  the  body,  was  afiected 
with  the  dry-rot  in  its  purest  type.    1  resaoved 
this  with  my  knife,  and  found  that  the  disease  had 
made  its  attack  on  the  body  of  the  tree  itself.   The 
tree,  after  the  limb  was  taken  off,  becasae  skkly, 
and  its  fruit  after  it  began  to  bear  was  impeiiect. 

<^I  would  here  observe,  that  it  is  the  commoo 
practice,  when  people  cut  the  timber  of  a  hovae 
frame,  to  do  it  in  the  winter,  because,  as  they  think* 
it  will  be  more  durable ;  but  they  will  not  trim 
their  trees  at  that  season,  because  they  have 
learned  from  expenence  that  if  they  do,  the  trees 
will  contract  the  dry-rot ;  therefore  they  do  it  in 
the  spring.  But  Dr.  Ives  of  Mew  Haven,  goes 
even  further;  he  trims  his  trees  in  June,  and 
thinks  they  do  better  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
because  the  wounds  heal  quicker.  This  is  righ^ 
for  as  the  immediate  catise  of  the  disease  is  not 
contained  in  the  heart- wood  at  that  season,  there- 
fore the  remaining  stump  being  almost  all  heart- 
wood,  can  never  Be  attacked  by  the  disease,  and 
the  wound  will  heal  quicker ;  but  if  the  trimming 
be  done  in  December,  the  cause  of  the  disease  ie 
contained  in  the  stumps  at  that  season  and  as 
they  cannot  be  removed,  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  disease  soon  attacks  and  destroys  ibemg  and 
then  the  wound  will  never  heal.  Although  trees 
thus  situated,  may  by  their  abundant  foiiase,  their 
extended  branches  and  their  smooth  bodieB,  ap- 
pear to  be  in  perfect  health,  (which  is  sometimes 
the  case)  yet  they  are  doomed  trees ;  for  the  can- 
ker having  entered  into  their  organization,  is  prey- 
ing upon  tneir  very  vitals,  and  will  sooner  or  later, 
prostrate  them  in  the  dust.^' 

In  the  communication  from  which  the  preceding 
statements  have  been  taken,  there  are  many  other 
facts  given,  all  going  to  establish  the  same  point ; 
viz.,  that  timber  should  be  cut,  and  trees  should 
be  trimmed  in  the  summer,  and  not  in  the  winter, 
as  is  the  common  practice.  I  should  remark,  how- 
ever, that  these  statements  concern  more  especiaUy 
such  timber  as  the  oak,  chestnut,  &c.,  and  not 
those  trees  whose  heart-wood  is  filled  with  rea- 
nous  matter,  such  as  the  different  species  of  pine ; 
in  the  case  of  these  last  mentioned  trees,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  will  make  much  difference  at  what 
season  they  be  cut.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected 
to  cutting  timber  in  the  summer,  that  a  fitrmer  b 
generally  so  busy  at  that  season,  that  he  cannot 
spare  the  time  necessary,  from  his  other  occupa- 
tions. But  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  timber  should  be  fully  prepared  for 
its  mtended  use  at  that  season,  bnt  only  cut  down, 
or  nerhaps  even  girdling  would  do,  if  it  be  made 
sufficiently  deep  to  kill  the  tree,  and  the  work  may 
then  be  leA  to  oe  finished  at  a  time  of  greater  lei- 
sure.   Should  a  farmer  be  obliged  to  hire  this 
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done,  the  expense  inearred  would  be  far  more  than 
repaid  him,  by  the  additional  durability  of  the 
timber. 


Chaptbr  XX. 

CHANGK8  IST  l>LA]fT8,  PRODUCED  BY  PUNC- 
TDRB  OF  IN8BCT8,  CHANGES  IN  CLTMATE 
AND  SOIL,  GRAFTING,  BUDDING  AND  PRU- 
NING, CROSS  FECUNDATION,  BLANCHING, 
AND  PROPAGATION   FROM   SELECT  SEED. 

When  we  look  at  cultivated  vegetables  as  they 
are  now  presented  to  the  eye,  we  seldom  think  of 
the  unpromising  sources  from  which  most  of  them 
have  sprung ;  or  of  the  great  changes  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  under^,  before  t)ecom- 
ing  fit  to  minister  to  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of 
roan  so  largely  as  they  now  do ;  or  of  the  differ- 
ent and  distant  regions  which  have  been  laid  un- 
der contribution  to  furnish  that  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles possessed  by  the  different  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth.    <*The  austere  crab-apple  of  our  woods, 
is  the  original  stock  from  which  all  our  apples  have 
sprung;   and   the  numerous  varieties  of  plum, 
can  boast  of  no  other  parent  than  our  native  sloe." 
The  (is  came  originally  from  Syria,  the  oranore 
trom  Media,  the  peach  from  Persia,  the  apncot 
from  Epirus,  the  pomegranate  from  Africa,  the 
cherry  from  Armenia,  wheat,  probably  from  the 
fiast  Indies,  maize  and  the  potato,  from  Mexico. 
**  Wherever  man  has  penetrated,  in  that  spirit  of 
change  and  activity  which  accompanies  civiliza- 
tion, he  has  assisted  the  dissemination  of  vegeta- 
ble productions,  much  more  surely  and  rapidly 
than  birds,  or  ocean  currents,' or  wmds,  or  indeed 
all  natural  agents  put  together."    From  a  consi- 
deration of  such  facts  as  these,  we  may  learn  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  agricoltural  riches  of  any 
country,  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  products  or  to  their  variety,  are  depen- 
dent upon  man.    There  are  but  few,  if  any  plants, 
which  in  the  wild  condition,  are  well  adapted  to 
use,  and  there  are  none  which  may  not  be  im- 
proved by  a  judicious  system  of  cultivation ;  and 
there  is  no  country  which  can  furnish  any  great 
variety  of  useful  vegetables,  without  levying  con- 
tributions upon  other  and   of>en   distant  lands. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  although  the  gen- 
eral laws  which  govern  vegetables   are  fixed, 
yet  vegetables  themselves  may  undergo  many 
changes,  both  by  accidents  and  from  the  arts  of 
man.    A  consideration  of  some  of  these  changes, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  produced,  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Among  the  most  important  of  those  causes  by 
which  chang^  are  produced  in  plants  are,  the 
puncture  of  insects,  change  in  climate  and  soil, 
Iptifling  and  buddinc,  cross  fecundation,  blanch- 
ing, and  propagating  from  selecteil  seed.  To  each 
of  these  subjects  we  will  attend,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  has  been  mentioned. 

Ist.  Tke  puncture  of  insects, — There  are  many 
insects,  whose  Instincts  teach  them  to  puncture 
the  bark  of  vegetables  in  order  to  deposite  their 
eggs.  Whereever  this  is  affected,  a  diseased  con- 
dition immediately  ensues  in  the  part  punctured,  aN 
ways  resulting  in  the  developement  of  a  tumor  of 


it  depositee  its  ^g^^  deposites  along  with  it  some 
matter  which  is  poisonous  to  the  plant.  The 
formation  of  the  tumor  is  generally  accompanied 
with  the  elaboration  of  some  particular  vegetable 
substances  which  would  otnerwise,  Hther  not 
have  been  formed  at  all,  or  else  would  have  been 
formed  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  containing  this  particular  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  these  tumors  are  collected 
and  used  in  the  arts.  A  good  instance  of  this  is 
aflbrded  in  the  production  of  the  nut-gall.  Whilst 
the  bud  of  the  species  of  oak  on  which  these  galls 
are  formed,  is  yet  young,  a  species  of  cynipe  drives 
its  piercer  into  the  very  pith,  and  depositing  its  egg^ 
injects  at  the  same  time  a  small  drop  of  a  corrodmg 
liquor  containedJn  its  bag.  The  bud  being  thus 
wounded,  and  the  juices  corrupted  by  the  iniected 
poison,  a  fermentation  is  induced,  which  results  in  a 
partial  disorganization  of  all  the  contiguous  parts. 
The  extravasated  juice  flows  round  the  tgg,  and  is 
there  accumulated,  and  converted  into  a  sort  of 
spongy  lump,  which  vegetates  and  augments  till 
it  forms  the  gall.  The  gall  thus  formed,  furnishes 
both  shelter  and  nourishment  to  the  young  insect 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  larva  state,  but  so  soon 
as  it  has  completed  its  metamorphoses,  it  eats  its 
way  out  and  escapes.  During  the  formation  of 
the  gall,  a  large  quantity  of  gallic  acid  is  elabora- 
ted by  the  diseased  parts,  and  this  it  is  which  fits 
the  gall  for  its  use  in  the  arts. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  instance  o?  the  effect 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  is  that  af- 
forded by  the  fig.    "The  fig  (ficus  carica)  has  no 
visible  flower;  for  the  fruit   arises  immediately 
from  the  joints  of  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  little  buds, 
with  a  perforation  at  the  end,  but  not  opening,  or 
showing  any-thin^  like  petals,  or  the  ordinary 
parts  of  fructification.    As  the  fig  enlarges,  the 
flower  comes  to  maturity  in  its  concealment ;  and 
in  eastern  countries  the  fruit  is  improved  by  a  sin- 
crular  operation  known  by  the  name  of  caprincation. 
This  is  performed  by  suspending  above  the  culti- 
vated figs,  branches  of  the  wild  Gg,  which  are  full 
of  a  species  of  cynips.    When  the  insect  has  be- 
come winged,  it  quits  the  wild  fig,  and  pierces  the 
cultivated  ones  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its  eg^ ; 
and  thus  it  appears  both  toinsure  the  fructification 
by  dispersing  the  pollen,  and  af\erwards  to  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  by  puncturing  the  pulp, 
and  inducing  a  morbid  action  of  its  tissues.    In 
France  this  operation  is  imitated  by  inserting 
straws  dipped  in  olive-oil.    Respecting  the  punc- 
turing of  insects,  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark, 
that  each  particular  species  of  insect  appears,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  be  confined  to  some  particular 
kind  of  plant,  and  that  the  effect  produced  by  each 
kind  of  insect  is  uniform.    In  form,  these  tumors 
differ  much  from  each  other ;  the  nut-gall  is  an 
irregular  ball,  the  tumor  produced  upon  the  leaf  of 
the  hickory  by  the  puncture  of  the  gnat,  hns  no 
regular  shape  whatever,  whilst  that  produced  by  a 
similar  insect  upon  the  leaf  of  the  grape-vine,  al- 
ways present  the  form  of  a  horn  and  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful purple  color.    The  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  deposition  of  the  egg,  and  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  insect,  varies  much  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent species.    The  e^g  which  is  deposited  in  the 
pea  whilst  yet  green,  is  seldom  hatched  out  until 
the  succeeding  summer ;  whilst  other  species  ap- 


g:reater  or  less  size.  This  is  generally  accounted  for  pear  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
y  saying  thai  the  insect,  at  the  same  time  at  which  I     2nd,    Oianges  in  climaie, — Though  plants  in 
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general  are  limited  to  certain  countries  in  which 
they  appear  as  natives,  yet  some  are,  and  probably 
the  greater  number  may  be,  inured  to  climates 
soils  and  situations  very  different  from  those  to 
which  I  hey  naturally  belong.  The  change  which 
a  plant  under^^oes  in  accomroodutinff  itself  *o  a 
new  country  is  called  acclimation,  ^y  this  pro- 
cess the  habits  of  a  plant  may  be  much  altered,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of! the  nasturtium,  which  in  Chili 
S.  A.  its  native  country,  becomes  a  tree  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  does  not  blossom  until  several 
years  after  it  is  planted  ;  vvhiJBt  in  our  climate  it 
IS  an  annual  1  railing;  shrub,  blossoming  and  per- 
fecting its  fruit  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  sown. 
But  though  the  habits  of  a  plant  may  be  thus  al- 
tered, yet  no  device  of  man  can  alter  its  nature. 
The  potaloe  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  propagated  from  seed  ripened  there, 
and  this  through  innumerable  generations,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  in  the 
least  degree  more  hardv  now  than  when  first  im- 
ported from  Mexico.  The  same  slight  degree  of 
autumnal  frost  blackens  its  leaves,  and  of  spring 
cold  destroys  its  germinating  buds.  Annual  plants 
are  much  more  easily  acclimated  in  northern 
countries,  than  perennial  ores.  This  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  real 
summer  weather  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  in- 
habited lands,  the  only  serious  dificulty  experienced 
in  removing  southern  plants  to  a  northern  country 
is  that  the  summer  is  sometimes  too  short  to  ena- 
ble them  to  come  to  perfection.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  proper  method  to  be  pursued  is  to 
pake  the  change  as  gradual  as  possible,  removing 
^he  plant  a  little  further  north  each  year  than  it 
was  the  year  preceding,  and  thus  enabling  it 
gradually  to  adapt  itself  to  its  new  situation.  Next 
to  annuals,  in  the  case  with  which  they  undergo 
acclimation,  we  must  reckon  herbaceous  biennial 
and  perennial  plants.  In  nortliem  climates,  the 
lirosts  of  winter  are  generally  accompanied  with 
snow,  which  falling  early  in  the  season,  and  lying 
throughout  the  wmter,  shelters  the  root  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere  until  the  return  of 
spring.  Trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
acclimated  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  their  stems  and  branches  rendering  it 
impossible  to  shelter  them  from  the  cold.  <<The 
greatest  refinement  in  culture  consists  in  the  sue- 
pessli^l  ibrmaiion  of  artificial  climates,  for  the  cul- 
lure  pf  tropical  plants  in  cold  regions.  Many 
vegetables,  )[iatives  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  the  pine- 
apple, palm  tic,  cannot  be  acclimated  in  temper- 
ate countries ;  k^t  by  means  of  hot-houses  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  tl>ey  are  grown,  even  on  the  borders 
of  tba  frozen  zone  to  X^e  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  in  Britain,  aomp  of  the  tropical  fiiiits,  as 
the  pine  and  melon,  are  brought  to  a  greater  size, 
and  better  flavor,  than  in  their  native  habitation. 
Casting  our  eye  upon  man,  and  the  effects  of  his 
industry,  we  see  him  spread  upon  plains  and  the 
sides  of  mountains,  from  the  frozen  ocean  ^to  the 
equator,  and  yet  in  all  situations  assembling 
around  him  whatever  is  useful  or  agreeable  from 
among  the  products  of  other  iands.'^ 

3rd.  Chqjige  in  sot'/.-r-A  change  in  soil  may  be 
efiected  either  by  removing  a  plant  from  one  spot 
of  eartn,  to  another  differing  from  it  in  fertility;  or 
by  the  addition  of  manure,  producing  a  change  in 
the  character  of  4 he  soil  in  which  a  plant  ^^ws, 
^thout  changing  the  |ogat|.on  of  the  plapt.    fhe 


effect  of  removing  a  plant  from  a  comparatively 
barren  to  a  more  fertile  soil,  is  to  increase  tbe  raze 
of  all  its  parts,  and  often  to  convert  its  ofgaos  of 
one  kind  into  those  of  another.  Ezpeneoee  has 
taught  us,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  supply  food 
to  plants  artificially.  Where  increase  in  the  size 
of  vegetables,  without  reference  to  their  ni^f- 
tude,  is  desired,  it  can  almost  always  be  accom- 
plished, by  affording  an  increased  supply  of  all 
the  ingredients  of  the  food  of  plants,  distributed 
in  well  pulverized  soil,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
roots  of  the  plant  can  easily  reach  it  The  effect 
thus  produced,  can  be  greatly  increased  by  addi- 
tional heat  and  moisture;  and  by  a  partial  exclu- 
sion of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  mode- 
rate the  evaporation  of  fluids  from  the  planL  Ex- 
perience alone  can  determine  to  what  extent  this 
may  profitably  be  carried  in  tbe  case  of  each 
species  of  vegetable.  The  results  which  hsve 
been  produced  in  some  instances  are  truly  remariL- 
able.  Loudon  states  that  cabbages  fuive  been 
produced  weighing  half  a  hundred  weight,  apples,  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  cabbage-roses  of  four  inchei 
m  dian^eter,  or  more  than  a  foot  in  curcumfereoce. 
By  ciiltivation  and  change  of  soil,  the  appearance 
of^many  trees  have  been  entirely  arternl.  Tbe 
wild  crab-^pple,  which  is  the  original  stock  from 
which  all  puf  vast  variety  of  apples  tiave  spiuos, 
has  its  stem  and  branches  thick  set  with  thorM. 
On  removing  it  to  a  more  fertile  soil  and  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  alt  these  thorns  have  dis- 
appeared, and  tlieir  place  have  l)een  supplied  by 
fruit-bearing  branches.  Yet  all  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  tree>  the  structure  of  Us  wood 
and  bark,  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  its  leaves, 
the  form  and  aggregation  of  its  flowers,  indeed 
all  that  a  botanist  would  consider  characteristic  of 
the  plant,  have  remained  unchanged.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  changes  which  result  /torn  a 
change  of  soil,  are  those  of  organs  of  one  kind 
into  tnose  of  another.  It  is  by  such  changes,  that 
all  our  double  flowers  have  been  obtained.  The 
organs  which  are  most  commonly  convened  into 
others,  are  the  stamens,  and  next  to  them,  the  pis- 
tils. In  the  hundred-leiEivcd  rase,  and  some  other 
double  roses,  almost  all  tbe  stamens  have  been 
converted  into  petals;  in  the  flowering  cheny, 
the  piBtils  have  been  converted  into  green  leaires; 
in  the  double  collumbine,  a  pact  of  the  stamens 
have  been  converted  into  petals,  another  part  ints 
nectaries,  whilst  a  thiid  part,  have  retained  their 
original  ^rm.  The  perfect  regularity  with  which 
the  changes  have  taken  place  m  the  last  mention- 
ed flower  is  worthy  of  notice.  Wherever  one 
stamen  has  been  converted  into  a  petal,  a  eorres- 
ponding  one  has  always  been  converted  into  a 
nectary;  and  so  regularly  have  these  chapges  pro- 
ceeded, that  by  careful  dissection,  you  may  sepa- 
rate one  of  these  double  flowera  into  sevecat  sin- 
gle ones,  each  periect  in  itself  and  destitute  of 
none  of  its  appropriate  parts.  Where  flowers 
have  been  doubled  by  art,  the  only  sure  way  of 
propagating  them,  is  by  some  means  by  which 
the  new  plant  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  one,  as  by  slips  or  cuuings. 
Whenever  the  seed  is  resorted  to,  there  is  danger 
that  the  plant  will  revert  to  its  original  type,  and 
the  flowers  appear  single  again.  A  change  of  co- 
lor alsQ,  frequently  results  from  a  change  of  soil. 
Respecting  the  nature  of  this  change,  no  fixed 
laws  have,|)6en  as  yet  discovered.    As  a  general 
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ihing  however,  the  brightnem  of  the  colore  of  a 
fiower  IB  injun^d  by  enriching  the  soil  in  which  il 
grows;  and  hence  florists,  when  they  wish  to  pro- 
cure tulips  of  very  bright  colors,  prefer  planting 
the  bulbs  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  is  rather  poor 
than  otherwine. 

4lh,  Orqflingi  buddiiig  and  />run»ng.— The 
object  of  all  these  operations  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
secure  to  some  part  of  a  plant  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Qoarishment  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  its 
share,  and  thus  to  produce  a  more  lull  and  perfect 
developement  of  that  part.  Where  a  young  shoot 
is  grafted  upon  a  stock  three  or  four  years  old,  it 
win  evidently  receive  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
nourishment,  than  it  would  in  its  original  posi- 
tion or  its  parent  stem.  The  rules  to  be  observed 
in  grafting  and  budding,  have  been  mentioned, 
and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded  given 
ID  a  previous  chapter.  It  will  be  sufficient  here, 
merely  to  advert  to  them.  The  most  important 
are,  1st,  that  the  bark  of  the  graft  should  have  its 
cellular  or  vascular  tissues,  arranged  in  the  same 
way  with  that  ol  the  stock;  2nd,  thai  the  grafl  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  inner  suriace  of  its  bark  shall 
correspond  precisely  with  that  of  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  The  proper  season  for  grafting,  is  in  the 
spring,  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell;  the  reason 
for  this  is,  that  at  that  season,  the  graft  is  just 
commencing  the  period  of  its  most  rapid  growth, 
and  it  will,  of  course,  sooner  unite  with  the  stock 
at  that  season,  than  at  any  other.  The  object  of 
pruning,  is,  to  remove  such  branches  and  boughs 
as  are  not  wanted,  in  order  that  the  whole  vital  en- 
ergy of  the  plant  may  be  expended  upon  such  as 
are  left.  Of^  course,  which  snail  be  removed,  and 
which  left,  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  pruner,  in  the  case  of  each  tree.  The  only 
^nerm  rule,  is,  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  what 
are  termed  water-sprouts,  (a  class  of  straight 
shoots  which  seldom  bear  any  thing  but  leaves) 
should  be  removed.  The  proper  season  for  pru- 
ning trees,  is  when  the  leaves  are  just  fully  form- 
ed, because  in  this  way,  you  avoid  exposing  the 
heart-wood  to  an  attack  of  the  dry-rot,  and  more- 
over inflict  the  necessary  wound  at  at  a  time  when 
the  tree  is  growing  most  rapidly,  and  when  of 
course  the  wound  will  soonest  heal  over. 

6th.  Oross-fecandaiion  and  blanching. — Both 
of  these  operations  have  been  fully  treated  of  in 
the  preceding  chapters  of  this  essay. 

6th.  Propagating  from  aeUct  seed. — There  is 
perhaps  no  general  principle  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology, which  it  is  more  important  for  the  agricul- 
tunst,  who  seeks  to  improve  the  character  of  cul- 
tivated plants,  to  bear  in  mind,  than  that  the  off- 
spring will  always  partake  of  the  characrer  of  the 
parent  plant  to  a  plater  or  less  extent.  This 
same  general  principle  applies  to  animals  as  well 
as  vegetables,  and  it  has  been  by  keeping  it  dis- 
tinctly in  mind,  that  the  stock  of  our  common  do- 
mestic animals  has  been  so  much  improved  as  it 
has  of  late  years.  In  the  case  of  animals,  the 
results  have  been  so  striking,  that  they  have 
awakened  general  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  in 
the  case  of  vegetables,  although  I  suppose  there 
are  none  who  would  deny  its  correctness,  yet  it  is 
generally  neglected,  or  regarded  with  comparative 
indifference.  Plants,  as  a  general  thing,  resemble 
their  parent  plants  in  form,  in  texture,  in  the  abun- 
dance, richness,  and  flavor  of  their  fruit,  the  time 
at  which  they  ripen  their  fruit,  in  their  liability  to 


disease,  and  in  fact,  in  almost  every  particular 
which  can  aflect  their  value  to  man. 

As  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  we  will  dismiss  it  for  the 
present. 

(To  be  continued.) 

8ALTIKO  BUTTER. 

From  Anderson  >ii  Essays* 

On  some  occasions,  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
butter  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  of  fresh  ;  but  in 
general  it  must  be  salted  before  it  can  be  carried 
to  market.  And  as  this  part  of  the  process  re- 
quires as  great  nicety  as  any  other,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  suDject  shall  be  added. 

Wooden  vessels  are,  upon  the  whole,  most  pro- 
per to  be  employed  for  containing  salted  butter. 
These  should  be  made  of  cooper  work,  very  firm, 
and  tightly  joined  with  strong  toooden  hoops.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  make  them  very  strong  where 
circumstances  permit  them  to  be  returned  to  the 
dairy ;  for  as  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difliculty 
to  season  new  vessels  so  well  as  that  they  shall 
not  affect  the  taste  of  the  butter,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  employ  the  old  vessels  rather  than  make 
new  ones,  as  long  as  they  continue  firm  and  sound. 
Oak  is  the  best  wood  for  the  bottom,  and  staves, 
and  broad  Dutch  split  hoops  are  to  be  preferred  to 
all  others,  where  they  can  be  hud.  Iron  hoops 
should  be  rejected,  as  the  rust  from  them  will 
in  time  sink  through  the  wood,  though  it  be  very 
thick,  and  injure  the  color  of  the  butter:  one  iron 
hoop,  however,  should  be  put  at  the  top,  and  an- 
other below  beyond  the  bottom,  the  projection  be- 
low the  bottom  being  made  deep  for  this  purpose. 
No  form  is  more  convenient  than  that  of  a  barrel, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
with  the  apex  uppermost ;  as  in  this  case  the  but- 
ter never  can  rise  from  the  bottom  and  float  upon 
the  brine,  which  it  will  sometimes  do  in  the  under 
part  of  a  barn'l  when  brine  is  necessary.  But 
this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  obviated,  by 
driving  a  wooden  peg,  with  any  kind  of  a  head, 
into  the  bottom  before  it  be  filled,  as  the  butter, 
closely  embracing  the  head  all  round,  will  be  kept 
perfectly  firm  in  its  place. 

An  old  vessel  may  t>e  prepared  fur  again  receiv- 
ing butter,  bv  the  ordinary  process  of  scalding, 
rinsing,  and  drying;  but  to  season  a  new  vessel  re- 
quires greater  care.  This  is  to  be  done  by  filling 
it  frequently  with  sc^ilding  water,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  till  it  slowly  cools.  If  hay,  or  other 
sweet  vegetables  are  put  into  it  along  with  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  sometimes  though  to  facilitate  the  process. 
fiut  in  all  cases  frequent  eflfusions  of  hot  water 
are  very  necessary,  and  a  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired, before  they  can  be  rendered  fit  for  use.  The 
careful  dairy-man  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
with  respect  to  this  particular,  or  he  may  soon 
lose  his  character  at  market. 

Af\er  the  butler  has  been  beaten  up  and  cleared 
from  the  milk,  as  before  directed,  it  is  ready  lor 
being  salted.  Let  the  vessel  into  which  ft  is  to  be 
put,  afler  being  rendered  as  clean  and  sweet  as 
possible,  be  rubbed  all  over  in  the  inside  with 
common  salt,  and  let  a  little  melted  butter  be  run 
into  the  cavity  between  the  bottom  and  the  sides 
at  their  joining  all  around,  so  ns  to  fill  it  and  make 
it  every  where  flush  with  the  bottom  and  sides. 
It  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  butter. 
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Common  salt  is  almost  the  only  substance  that 
lias  been  hitherto  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving butter;  but  I  have  found,  by  experience, 
that  the  (olio wing  composition  is,  in  many  res- 

Kects,  preferable  to  it,  as  it  not  only  preserves  the 
utter  more  effectually  from  any  taint  of  rancidity, 
but  makes  it  also  look  better,  and  taste  sweeter, 
richer,  and  more  marrowy,  than  if  the  same  but- 
ter had  deen  cured  with  common  salt  alone.  I 
have  frequently  made  comparative  trials  with  the 
same  butter,  and  always  found  the  difference  much 
greater  than  could  well  be  conceived.  The  com- 
position is  as  follows: 

Take  of  sugar  one  part,  of  nitre  oneparif  and  of 
the  beat  Spanish  great  salt,  (or  of  Doctor  Swe- 
diaur^s  best  saU^  which  is  still  better  than  the 
former f  being  cleaner,  [or  best  rock  salt,"])  ttoo 
parts.  Beat  the  whole  into  a  fine  powder,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  by  for  use. 

Of  this  composition  one  ounce  should  be  put 
to  everv  sixteen  ounces  of  butter;*  mix  this  salt 
thoroughly  with  the  butter  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
freed  from  the  milk,  and  putir,  without  loss  of  lime, 
down  into  the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it,  press- 
ing it  so  close  as  to  leave  no  air-holes,  or  any  kind 
ofcavtties  within  it.  Smooth  the  surface,  and  if 
you  expect  that  it  will  be  above  a  day  or  two  before 


*  It  is  of  great  conieqaence  that  every  process,  which 
requires  much  thoueht  or  nicety,  should  be  banished, 
if  possible,  from  all  branches  of  manufacture.  On 
this  principle,  as  some  difficultuy  might  arise  in  pro- 
portioning the  quantity  of  salt  to  unequal  weights  of 
Dutter,  1  should  advise  that  every  nerson  who  means  to 
adopt  this  practice  at  large  should  begin  with  provi- 
ding himself  with  a  steelyard  so  constructed  as  that 
sixteen  ounces  in  the  one  scale  is  exactly  balanced  by 
one  in  the  other.  And  that  he  may  be  at  no  loss  to 
provide  himself  with  this  simple  apparatus,  the  follow- 
mz  directions  may  be  attended  to. 

Let  him  provide  two  scales  of  equal  weight ;  one  of 
them  should  be  of  wood,  and  flat,  for  the  butter,  no 
matter  what  form  or  materials  the  other  is  of;  let  him 
then  take  a  slip  of  deal  two  inches  broad,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  feet  long.  Near  to  each  end,  and  at 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  same  side  at  each  end, 
make  a  hole  through  the  board,  to  which  the  scales 
may  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  loop  of  wire ;  observe, 
that  these  two  holes  should  be  placed  exactly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  edge.  Let  him  then  load  the 
two  scales,  one  of  them  vnlh  one  ounce,  and  the  other 
with  sixteen,  and  having  drawn  a  line  parallel  to  what 
will  now  appear  to  be  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  at 
half  an  inch  from  the  top  all  alon^  on  each  side,  let 
him  be  provided  with  two  sharp-pointed  instruments, 
such  as  a  shoemaker *s  awl.  Let  Dim  then  try  to  find 
a  point  in  the  new-made  line  on  each  side  of  the  beam, 
where,  when  the  beam  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on  his 
awls  placed  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  the  two 
weights  balance  each  otner.  This  point  he  will  soon 
discover  to  be  much  nearer  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
beam  than  the  other.  Through  this  point  let  him 
pieice  a  hole  by  means  of  a  round  hot  iron.  Through 
this  hole  put  a  piece  of  thick  iron  wire,  which  if  sup- 
ported at  each  end  will  serve  as  a  pivot.  The  appar- 
atus is  now  complete. 

And  whenever  it  is  afterwards  wanted,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  place  the  butter,  whatever  be  its 
weight  into  the  butter-scale,  and  then  to  put  as  much 
of  the  composition  into  the  opposite  scale  as  brings 
the  beam  to  a  balance ;  and  this  will  in  all  cases  be 
the  due  proportion  of  salt  for  the  butter,  whatever  the 
weight  of  tnat  butter  may  be. 


you  (*an  add  more,  cover  it  close  up  with,  a  piece 
of  clean  linen,  and  alK)ve  that  a  piece  of  wetted 
parchment,  or.  for  want  of  that,  fine  ItoeD  that 
has  been  dipped  in  mehed  butter,  that  is  exactfj 
fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  vessel  all  round,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  watery  brine ;  when  more  but- 
ter is  to  be  added,  these  coverings  are  to  be  taken 
off;  and  the  butter  applied  close  above  the  former, 
pressing  it  down  and  smoothing  it  as  before,  and 
so  on  till  the  vessel  be  full.  When  it  is  quite  full 
let  the  two  covers  be  spread  oi'erit  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  let  a  Kttle  melted  butter  be  poured  a!! 
round  the  edges,  so  as  to  fill  up  every  cranny,  ani 
eficctually  exclude  the  air.  A  little  salt  may  be 
then  strewed  over  the  whole,  and  the  cover  be 
firmly  fixed  down  to  remain  close  shut  till  it  U 
opened  for  use.  If  all  this  be  carefully  done,  the 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly  sound  in  this  cJiroate 
for  how  many  years  I  cannot  tell ;  but  1  have  seen 
it  two  years  old,  and  in  every  respect  as  sweet  and 
sound  as  when  it  was  only  n  month  old. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  io 
this  manner  does  not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  ac 
least  a  fortnight  afler  being  salted  ;  but  af\eT  tba: 
period  is  elapsed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  taste 
that  no  other  butter  ever  acquires;  and  it  tastes  so 
little  of  salt,  that  a  person  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  eat  butter  cured  with  common  salt  only, 
would  not  imagine  it  had  goi  one-fourth  part  of  ths 
salt  that  woula  be  necessary  to  preserve  it.f 

Butter  thus  cured  would  bear  to  be  carried  to 
the  £aBt  or  the  West  Indies,  and  would  keep 
sweet  during  the  longest  voyages,  if  it  were  so 
packed  as  not  to  allow  the  butter  to  be  so  far  melted 
as  to  occasion  the  salts  to  separate  from  if.  fiat 
as  none  of  these  salts  admit  of  any  chemical 
union  with  the  butter,  it  must  happen  that  if  ever 
the  butter  be  so  far  melted  as  to  become  of  a  0uid 
consistence,  the  salts  drop  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
butter,  deprived  of  their  antiseptic  powers,  quickly 
becomes  rancid.  It  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  culinary  art,if  any  antiseptic  substances 
could  be  found  that  possessed  any  agreeable  taste 

t  But  after  this  butter  has  been  cured  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  it  may  chance  to  be  much  debased  in 
its  quality  by  being  improperly  treated  during  the 
time  it  is  using.  Therefore  observe,  that,  when  it  h 
broken  up  for  use,  a  small  portion  should  be  pared 
from  the  surface  all  over,  especially  near  the  edses,  in 
case  the  air  should  not  have  l>een  so  entirely  excluded 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  If  it  be  quickly  consamed. 
it  may  oe  then  spooned  up  as  it  is  wanted,  without 
any  other  precauhon  than  that  of  keepiai^  it  carefufly 
covered  up  so  as  to  exclude  dust,  &c.  from  having  ac- 
cess to  it.  But  if  it  be  to  be  used  very  slowiy,  aod  if 
the  person  to  be  employed  in  spooning  it  op  be  not 
very  careful,  or  so  indolent  as  not  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  closing  it  up  at  each  time  with  the  covers,  it  may 
happen  tnat  the  part  which  is  thus  long  exposed  to  the 
air  may  contract  a  small  degree  rancidity.  To  guard 
against  this  evil,  in  these  circumstances,  when  the 
vessel  is  opened  let  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt  be 
prepared  that  will  swim  an  egg,  and  pooied,  wbea 
cola,  upon  the  surface  of  the  batter;  this  will  cover 
tbatsunace  e£fectually,  even  though  the  operator  should 
be  a  little  careless,  and  will  thus  guard  aninst  the  in- 
convenience complained  of:  for  Sioagh  the  quality  of 
the  butter  will  thus  be  iiijured  in  some  degree  in  con- 
sequence of  the  water  acting  upon  it,  yet  that  is  an 
evH  of  far  less  material  moment  than  the  slightest  de- 
g'ree  of  rancidity  would  occasion. 
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and  flavor,  which  was  capable  of  being  dissolved 
in  oily  subfitances.  This  might  aiiord  a  proper 
subject  for  a  preniiuro  by  Agricullural  Societies. 
In  the  mean  time  the  following  hints  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  of  some  use. 

Butter,  in  its  natural  stale,  contains  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  mucous  matter,  which  is  more 
highly  putrescible  than  the  pure  oily  parts  of  the 
butter.  Where  it  is,  therefore,  intended  that  but- 
ter should  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  warm  cli- 
mates, it  ought  to  be  freed  from  that  mucilage  be- 
fore it  be  cured  and  packed  up  from  keeping.  To 
prepare  butter  for  a  distant  voyage,  therelore,  in 
warm  climates,  let  it  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  a  pro- 
per shape,  which  should  be  immersed  into  ano- 
ther containing  water.  Let  the  water  be  gradu- 
aJl>r  heated  till  the  butter  be  thoroughly  melted ; 
let  it  continue  in  that  state  for  some  time,  and  al- 
low it  to  settle ;  the  mucous  part  will  fall  entirely 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  pure  oil  will  swim  at  top, 
perfectly  transparent  while  hot,  but  when  it  cools 
it  becomes  opaque,  assumes  a  color  somowhat  pa- 
ler than  the  original  butter  before  it  was  melted, 
and  a  firmer  consistence,  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  tallow,  and  consequently  it  will  better  re- 
sist the  heat  of  a  warm  climate  than  butter  itselfl 
When  this  refined  butter  is  become  a  little  stiff, 
and  while  it  still  is  somewhat  soft,  the  pure  part 
should  be  seperated  from  the  dregs,  and  Inen 
salted,  and  packed  up  in  the  same  way  as  is  direc- 
ted for  butter.  This  would  retain  the  wait  longer 
and  keep  much  longer  sweet,  in  hot  climates, 
than  if  it  had  been  cured  in  its  original  state. 

This  refined  butter  may  be  preserved  in  yet  an- 
other way,  which  I  have  sometimes  seen  practiseil 
here  bv  way  of  medicinal  bonne  bouche  (comfit.) 
After  the  butter  is  purified,  add  to  it  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  firm  honey,  mix  it  well;  it  will  incorpo- 
rate thoroughly  with  the  butter,  and  when  cold,  it 
eats  very  pleasantly  spread  on  bread  like  butter ; 
and  may  be  given  to  old  people,  if  they  relish  it. 
instead  of  marrow,  and  to  others  as  being  useful 
for  coughs  and  colds.  These  were  the  uses 
to  which  1  have  seen  this  substance  applied,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  proportion  of  honey  em- 
ployed was  considerable.  I  have  seen  it  kept  for 
years,  without  maifesttng  the  smallest  tendency  to 
rancidity,  80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
batter  might  thus  be  preserved  in  long  voyages 
without  spoiling.  The  only  point  that  remains  to 
be  ascertained  IS,  what  is  the  smallest  proportion  of 
honey  that  would  bo  suflicient  to  preserve  the  but- 
ter. Siigar  is  known  to  be  a  much  more  powerful 
antiseptic  than  common  salt,  and  probably  honey 
may  be  in  that  respect  nearly  on  a  par  with  sugar. 
If  so,  it  would  be  reasonoble  to  suppose  that  one 
ounce  of  honey  might  be  suflicient  to  preserve  six- 
teen ounces  of  butler.  In  that  case  the  taste  of 
the  honey  would  not  be  extremieJy  perceptible,  so 
that  the  butter,  even  to  those  who  might  not  re- 
lish the  sweet  composition  above  mentioned,  might 
prove  very  ag^eable,  especially  if  a  little  salt 
were  mixed  with  it  when  about  to  be  used.  A 
few  experiments  would  be  suflioient  to  ascertain 
this  particular. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  lioney  incorporn- 
ting  with  the  butter,  and  not  separating  from  it 
in  a  fluid  state^  it  would  promise  nearly  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  wanted  above.  Whether, 
whenjt  became  ver}'  fluid,  and  was  long  continued 
in  that  state,  any  separation  would  take  place;  or 


whether  the  honey  in  such  circumstances  would  be 
in  danger  of  fermenting,  are  questions  that  expe- 
rience alone  can  determine.  Sugar,  though  it  would 
preserve  the  butter  equally  well  while  it  continued 
in  a  solid  state,  would  doubtless  separate  from  it 
when  it  became  fluid.  Whether  molasses  would 
do  BO,  or  what  efiects  they  would  in  this  case  pro- 
duce, I  cannot  tell ;  but  a  few  experiments  would 
ascertain  these  points.  Should  any  method  of 
preserving  butter  in  warm  climates  be  discovered, 
it  would  be  productive  of  so  many  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals, and  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  giving 
an  opening  for  a  new  branch  of  commerce  and 
and  manufacture,  that  it  is  much  to  be  wished  the 
few  experiments  wanted  to  ascertain  these  points 
were  mad«^,  with  such  care,  under  the  direction  of 
persons  who  would  faithfully  report  the  result  to 
the  public,  as  should  be  suflicient  to  remove  all 
doubts  upon  this  head. 

jP.  S.  The  greatest  part  of  the  observations 
contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  were  derived 
from  a  lady,  who  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
bein^  affected  by  any  thing  in  this  sublunary 
woild.  Her  beneficence  of  disposition  induced 
her  never  to  overlook  any  fact  or  circumstance 
that  fell  within  the  sphere  ot  her  observation,  which 
promised  to  be  in  any  reepect  beneficial  to  her 
fellow  creatures.  To  her  gentle  influence  the 
public  are  indebted,  if  they  be  indeed  indebted  at 
all.  for  whatever  useful  hints  may  at  any  time  have 
dropped  from  my  pen.  A  being,  she  thought, 
who  must  depend  so  much  as  man  does,  on  the 
assistence  of|  others,  owes  as  a  debt  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  the  communications  of  the  little  useful 
knowledf^e  that  chance  may  have  thrown  in  his 
way.  Such  has  been  my  constant  aim:  such 
were  the  views  of  the  wife  of  my  bosom — the 
friend  of  my  lieart,  who  supported  and  assisted  me 
in  all  my  pursuits.  1  now  feel  a  melancholy  sat- 
isfaction in  contemplating  those  objects  she  once 
delighted  to  elucidate. 


FAT  MUTTOir — SUGAR-BEET. 

From  the  Fann«rB>  Cabinet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  proper  sheltering  of  cattle  in  this  country. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  interests 
of  owners  would  point  out  a  proper  course ;  and 
that  once  systematized,  and  the  advantages 
of  strictly  attending  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  our  catde  made  manifest,  even  to  the 
most  skeptical,  that  whole  neighborhoods  would 
adopt  the  system,  and  that,  in  a  resonable  length 
of  time,  it  would,  very  extensively,  if  not  univer- 
sally, prevail.  It  is  lamentable  to  say  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which  1 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  improve- 
ments make  but  slow  advances  among  our  far- 
mers. It  may  be,  that  they  consider  improve- 
ments as  innovations  in  those  customs  which  have 
''grown  with  their  growth."  Some,  with  the  evi- 
dence before  their  eyes,  evidence  which  they  can- 
not possibly  resist  or  gainsay,  refuse  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others.  1  have  several  cases 
in  point,  one  of  which  1  will  note.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  Philadelphia  market,  principally  with  mutton, 
and  an  1  ahvaytj  pcrsunally  cupcrintcndcd  my 
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sheep  and  other  animals  on  the  fkrin,  and  saw 
thai  they  were  regulariy  and  sufRciently  fed,  I 
generally  brought  meat  which  f  was  not  ashamed 
of,  and  which  by  its  good  quality  recommended  ii- 
self  to  purchasers,  insomuch  that  1  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  regular  set  of  good  customers, 
who  cheerfully  paid  a  lair  price  for  a  good  article. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  attended  the  same  market 
— but  as  1  generally  sold  out  first,  they  thought  1 
was  "uncommonly  lucky."  Four  years  since  I 
obtained  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  French  su- 
gar beet,  and  put  in  an  acre  by  way  of  experiment 
not  in  the  way  of  making  sugar,  but  the  making 
oi'  fat.  This  first  trial  fixed  me.  My  cows, 
sheep  and  bogs  were  very  fond  of  them,  during 
the  long  and  severe  winter  which  followed.  They 
all  kept  in  good  heart  and  condition ;  what  sur- 
prised me  most  was  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
my  sheep,  fed  on  the  sugar  beet,  took  on  fat ;  and 
when  carrie4l  to  market  the  saddles  excited  par- 
ticular attention,  from  their  very  superior  appear- 
ance. But  it  was  not  in  appearance  only;  the 
meat  was  of  a  much  belter  quality,  more  juicy,  and 
exceedingly  tender.  The  inquiry  was,  '*why,  sir, 
OD  what  do  you  fatten  your  sheep?"  And  when 
1  replied,  on  the  sugar  6eet,  hay,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  corn,  it  would  generally  call  forth  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise.  Ever  smce  1  have  been  a 
grower  of  sugar  beet,  the  meat  1  take  to  market  is 
always  in  demand,  and  brings  several  cents  more 
per  pound  than  that  fattened  in  the  old  way  ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  my  neighbors,  al- 
though 1  nave  urged  them,  will  not  plant  the 
beet  for  their  stock.  1  have  been  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  dollars  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  root — the  efiects  are  visible — my  neigh- 
bors know  it — and  yet  they  stand  lookers  on,  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions.  But  light  is  breaking 
in  upon  us,  and  of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured, 
that  is,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
extensive  stock  feeder  loiU  be  an  extensive  root 
grower. 

To  the  delinquents,  and  there  are  many  in  my 
vicinity,  I  would  say,  "rouse  ye  from  your  lethargy, 
and  although  for  the  present  season  you  have  lost 
the  advantage  of  planting  the  sugar  beet  und  the 
mangel  wurizel,  yet  you  may  in  some  measure 
atone  for  your  past  neglect,  by  putting  in  imme- 
diately a  sufficient  quantity  of  ruta  baga.  You 
have  time  enough  for  this,  but  none  to  lose.  The 
ruta  baga  is  an  excellent  root — plant  it  liberally — 
cultivate  it  thoroughly — &nd  you  will  find  your 
account  in  it  in  more  ways  than  one,  if  you  are 
spared  until  the  ensuing  winter.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  nothing  betier  for  cattle  than  roots,  pro- 
perly prepared.  I  put  in  some  of  almost  all  kinds; 
and  I  find  carrots  answer  well  for  a  cban^.  But 
with  me  the  sugar  beet  is  superior  to  all  others. 
My  way  of  feetling  is  simple.  When  the  cattle 
are  housed  they  are  kept  constantly  furnished  with 
good  hay,  have  roots  three  times  a  day,  with  an  oc- 
casional change  to  corn  or  cut  feed.  1  find  great 
benefit  from  currying  my  cows—indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  as  necessary  to  curry  a  cow  as  a  horse — and 
if  anyone  will  ninke  the  experiment,  as  1  did  on 
two  oxen",  it  will  remove  every  doubt.  They 
were  both  put  up  at  the  snine  time — fed  precisely 
alike — and'  the  treatment  ihrouijrhout  was  similar 
in  every  reFpcct,  except  in  the  use  of  the  curry 
comb,  and  the  ox  on  which  it  wab*  used  wub  in 
reality^  as  well  as  in  appcaruuce,  six  per  cent,  bet- 


ter than  his  fellow.    The  cause  of  thia  most  be 
apparent  to  every  reflection  miod.  N.  I. 

Delaware  county,  May  i8f&,  1839. 


FREE  MARTI  VS. 

From  the  Genesee 

When  a  cow  has  twin  calve^  one  a  boll  calf 
and  the  other  to  appearance  a  heifer  calf,  the  bet 
is  called  ^free  martin.  It  is  a  magalar  hw  of 
nature,  and  apparently  limited  to  ca!tJe,  thattirto 
animals  so  produced,  are  unfit  for  the  propagalioa 
of  I  heir  species.  The  free  martin  is  to  appear- 
ance a  cow,  exhibits  at  times  sexual  inclinations, 
and  some  have  been  known  to  receive  the  male, 
but  alwcU'^s  without  effect.  These  singular  f^cfi 
led  Dr.  Hunter  to  a  physiological  examinalioo  of 
their  structure;  and  recently  I)r.  Alioalt,  of  Lon- 
don, has  examined  several  with  the  same  object. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  animal  phenomenon,  is 
found  to  result  from  a  peculiar  vaginal  and  ute- 
rine organization,  which  eflisctually  prevents  con- 
ception. The  expulsion  of  the  urine  was,  in  the 
animal  examined  by  Dr.  A.,  propelled  in  jets  fa- 
ther than  a  continued  stream,  and  a  Angular  mal- 
confbrmation  of  the  parts',  on  examination  after 
death,  satisfactorily  explained  the  cause.  Free 
martins  work  well  in  the  yoke,  are  atroof  and 
kind  workers  together,  or  with  another  ox.  Wlien 
allowed  to  run  with  the  cows,  the  free  martin,  on- 
like  the  spayed  heifer,  is  particularly  on  the  alert, 
when  the  cows  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
male.  Why  the  female  of  the  ox  family,  w&eo 
produced  as  a  twin,  should  alone  of  all  oilier  ani- 
mals be  incapable  of  reproduction,  is  one  of  those 
physiological  anomalies  leA  ibr  future  obaenrers  (s 
explaib. 


COAAESPONDENCE  ON  THE  IKTRODCCTrOa  OF 
TROPICAL   PLANTS. 

rCommuoicatcd  for  publkattoa  in  Uie  Farmen'  Ee^a/ta.] 

To  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  €ftite 
a  S.  A,  at  H^ashington,  D.  C. 

Indian  Key,  T.  FL,  April  22, 1839. 

JSir — The  subscribing  trustees  of  the  Tropicai 
Plant  Company  have  the  honor  to  inform  Iheiloo. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  near  the  celebrated 
pits  of  water  on  lower  Matacumba,  (hey  have  nov 
established  a  preparatory  nursery  of  tropical  plants, 
in  which  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive  aod 
preserve  all  valuable  plants  that  may  be  brooglit  by 
our  naval  vessels  under  the  treasury  aod  navy 
circulars  of  the  6lh  of  September,  1S27.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  site  of  i he  nursery  is  about  one 
mile  west  of  Indian  Key ;  and  that  veeeels  draw- 
ing eighteen  feet  of  water  may  easily  enter  and 
safely  anchor  within  the  Reef*^  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  at  the  most,  from  said'oureeiy.  Id  re- 
lation to  fibrous  leaved  plants  lor  the  special  use 
of  the  navy  itself,  it  is  res{>ect fully  suggested  that 
during  the  actual  hostilities  of  France  with  Mex- 
ico a  precious  cargo  of  IK^rig  plants  may  now  be 
ex  traded  from  the  latter  country  without  that  em- 
barraening  opposition  from  the  Mexican  authorities 
which  ma>  be  expected  at  all  other  times^  even  by 
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our  armed  vessels,  (roin  Creole  animosily  to  foreign 
enterprise;  and  that  it  is  especially  .important  to 
obtain  this  summer  from  Sisal)  in  Yucatan,  and 
from  GoRxncoaleos,  in  VeraCru^,  as  many  suckers 
as  possible  of  the  Agave  Sisalana  and  Bromelia 
Pita ;  because  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  these 
superior  substituted  for  hemp  and  flax  can  be  rea- 
dily propagated  over  the  arid  islands  and  coasts 
of  Tropical  Florida  by  the  success  of  the  few 
plants  sent  to  Cape  Florida  in  1833  by  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Catn peachy.  As,  noivever,  the 
greatest  portion  of  southern  Florida  consists  of 
marsky  grounds  which  are  adapted  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  succulent  plants  of  the  Banana  family, 
called  Musacess,  and  as  their  ofispring  arrive  at 
maturity  in  a  single  year,  (or  one-third  of  the  time 
l^uisite  for  the  fleshy- leaved  Agaves,)  it  is  so 
much  the  more  desirable  to  obtain  speedily  a  cod- 
8'derable  number  of  the  Manilla  hemp  bananas, 
called  musa  abaca  and  musa  textilis  bv  botanists ; 
and  hence  the  department  is  respectfully  reminded 
that  these  incalculably  important  plants  were  car- 
ried to  French  Cayenne  lor  the  French  govern- 
ment, b^  the  same  Mons.  Perrotter,  who  at  the 
same  time  transported  to  the  same  places  the 
highly  celebrnted  morus  multicaulisfrom  the  same 
Philippine  ishnds;  and  that  hence  their  flbrous 
stalked  progeny  may  be  early  obtained  and  speedily 
iranfiported  to  the  hitherto  unprofitable  marshes 
of  Florida.  For  many  details  concerning  the 
fibrous  leaved  and  fibrous  stalked  pliinis  which 
yield  the  foliaceoua  and  peliolar  flbres,  called  Sisal 
hemp,  Manilla  hemp,  grass  hemp)  grass  flax,  ve- 
getable silk,  &c.;  the  department  is  respectfully 
referred  to  communications  on  file  in  its  own  ar- 
chives from  the  former  consul  at  Campeachy ;  and 
to  the  articles  and  plates  on  the  same  subjects  in 
the  reports  of  the  committees  on  nsrricufture  of 
congress  which  accompanied  the  bill,  become  a 
Jaw,  *Mo  encourage  the  introduction  and  promote 
the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  the  United 
Siatcp/'     We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  very  humble, 

And  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Charlbs  Howb, 

Hbnry  Pbrrink. 
Trustees  T,  P,  C, 

Navy  Department,  5th  June,  1839. 

Gentlemen — Your  interesting  communication  of 
the  22nd  of  April  last  has  been  received.  The 
department  will  avail  itself  when  practicable,  of 
your  offer  to  receive  and  preserve  such  tropical 
plants  as  may  he  imported  Into  the  United  States 
by  our  public  vessels,  under  the  circular  of  the  6th 
of  September,  1827,  to  which  you  make  reference. 

Hostilities  between  France  and  Mexico  having 
censed,  it  is  now  too  late  to  improve  your  sugges- 
tion of  the  facilities  presented  by  a  state  of  war 
between  those  countries,  ibr  the  importation,  this 
Reason,  of  the  flbrous  plants  mentioned  in  your 
letter;  but  the  subject  will  be  borne  in  mind  for 
lutiire  anion,  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it 

Wishing  you  entire  success  in  the  laudable  and 
importunt  enterprise  In  which  you  have  embarked. 

J  am,  very  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  Paui<din6. 

H.    PCRRIKF.  & 
ClIAS.    UoWB,  esq's. 

Indian  Key,  Florida, 
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HARVESTING  CORN  IK   OHIO. 

Flroni  tlie  GetiewBe  Fartiielt. 

Mr.  Editor—A^  things  that  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, are  generally  esteemed  more  valuable  than 
those  produced  at  iiomc,  I  shall  veniure  to  give  oisr 
western  method  of  cutting  up  corii)  and  let  you 
manufacture  it  into  what  you  like. 

My  plan  is  to  put  120  hills  in  one  shock;  otbei0 
put  144.  I  commence  cutting  two  rows,  advance 
ten  hills,  and  then  stop  and  tie  four  hills  in  the  rows, 
I  am  Cutting,  in  this  manner,  -f-.  Then  advance, 
culling  both  rows  laying  five  or  si):  hills  in  a  baf- 
cel,  uritil  I  have  advanced  ten  hills  ahead;  then 
stop  and  tie  as  before,  and  this  makes  twelve  hills 
to  a  shock  this  way.  I  then  count  off  eight  rowsj 
and  commence  on  two  more;  then  1  pnJcced 
through  the  field,  or  lot  intended  to  be  cut^  f  then 
put  up  what  is  cut  up  between  those  hills,  having 
their  tops  united  in  as  even  a  manner  as  1  can;  set 
it  as  nearly  upright  as  possible,  placing  the  buis 
well  on  the  ground,  and  in  such  ii  manner  m  to 
form  a  neat  circle.  The  corn  bv  this  time  is  gen- 
erally partially  cured,  so  that  I  take  a  stalk  or 
wisp  of  straw  and  tie  the  tops  at  n  suitable  height 
and  distance.  It  is  best  to  let  this  stand  a  day  or 
two,  in  order  that  it  may  pro[)erly  cure.  Afler 
going  through  in  this  order,  I  commence  and  cut 
four  rows  to  each  row  of  ehocks,  two  rows  on  oiihef 
side, letting  it  cure  ns  much  as  poFsib'c,h(il  be  sure  to 
have  it  well  set  up  before  rain  falls  upon  it.  1  prefer 
letting  it  stand  a  day  or  two  in  ibif?  state,  us  I  havg 
seen  ii.  mould  some,  if  the  weather  should  be  damp. 
Then  procrcd  wiih  the  remaining  (bur  rows  in  like 
ma  nh6r,  when  each  f^hock  shall  have  received  its  due 
portion  of  120  hills,  be  particular  to  set  it  upright 
and  even  around  the  centre,  and  the  huts  welj  set- 
tled on  the  ground.  Now  aller  the  shocks  ha\ti 
stood  a  day  or  two  let  two  hands  go  carefully 
over  ihe  whole,  righting  every  shock  and  stalk  that 
may  be  out  of  place,  and  at  the  same  time  firmly  ty- 
ing each  and  every  shock  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  top  with  a  band  made  of  rye  straw,  or  made 
by  taking  four  stalks;  take  off  the  ears,  let  each  man 
lake  two,  roll  the  blades  around  the  stalks  from  but 
to  top,  then  let  them  unite  these  by  crossing  their 
tops  and  breaking  bark  the  tops  of  each  pair  to- 
wards the  but,  and  inserting  the  tops  between  the 
stalks.  Last  year  I  put  up  about  12  acres  in  th^ 
above  manner,  a  great  part  of  which  stood  out 
until  May,  and  batterer  sweeter  corn  1  never  had, 
than  1  now  have ;  I  think  not  more  than  two  or 
three  shocks  fell.so  ns  to  take  damage.  S.  T. 
Jefferson,  Preble  Co.  Ohio,  June  12,  1839. 


REPLY  TO  CHARGES   IK    nR.    PERniNEN  COM- 
MUNICATION. 

To  Uie  £ditor  of  ihc  { armcrs*  ftogtster. 

Pensncola,  July  lOM,  1839. 
Sir — Your  register  of  June,  has  ati  article  from 
Dr.  Perrine,  of  Indian  Key,  in  ivhlch  are  ntisre- 
prcsent'Uions  of  my  conduct.  Dr.  Perrine  showed 
me  a  circular  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  War,  directing 
all  officers  on  the  coast  to  assist  him  in  hw  plans 
as  far  as  possible  without  detriment  to  public  ser- 
vice; at  the  same  time  making  mc  a  request  to 
procure  any  mulberry  plants  that  I  could  find  ort 
the  mainland  and  bring  them  to  Indian  Key.     f 
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as: 


soon  aHer  went  on  an  expedition,  but  did  not  see 
any  of  the  noma  muiticaulis.  He  also  made  the 
same  requeet  to  Cnpt.  U.  Brown,  the  pilot  of  my 
vessel,  whose  certificate  I  have  obtained.  His  as- 
sertion of  my  being  a  partizan  of  Indian  Key  is 
[incorrect.]  I  never  myself  disturbed  a  single  mul- 
berry plant,  and  but  one  was  ever  taken  up  by 
any  person  under  my  command. 
Very  respectfuily,- 

Your  obedient  servant, 

£dMU1ID   T.  SlIUBRICK. 

Act  Lieut.  U,  S.  N. 

[  Certificate.l 

Dr.  Perrine  requested  me  at  Indian  Kev  to  pro- 
cure him  some  mulberry  plants  from  Dubose's 
place  at  the  Miami  river.  Having  met  a  good 
many  which  1  took  to  be  the  morus  multicaulis, 
I  puTled  up  one  to  take  as  a  specimen,  and  which 
I  planted  at  Soldier  Key  to  preserve  it  until  we 
next  went  to  Indian  Key — and  which  I  did  with- 
out either  the  order  or  knowledge  of  Lieut.  Shu- 
brick.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Indian  Key, 
I  informed  Dr.  Perrine  of  my  having  done  this. 
The  plant  was  by  accident  lelK  This  is  what 
Dr.  Perrine  terms  my  confession  of  having  pulled 
up  some  large  leaved  mulberry  plants. 

Hb5ry  Browzt. 

Sir — I  request  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  publish  this  in  your  next  number. 

£dMUND   T.   SlIUBRICK. 

jict  Lieut.  U.  S.  N, 


MILLET. 


ll  is  staled  in  a  work  on  a^^riculture,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  Pennsylvania  sowed  a  peck  to  the  acre 
the  last  of  May — sowed  four  acres — cut  middle 
of  Augusti  and  suffered  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  two 
or  three  days — produce  75  bushels  of  seed  and  one 
and  a  half  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre.  Cattle  re- 
lish it.  The  produce  per  acre  is  frequently  much 
greater  than  stated  above.  It  is  often  cut  in  the 
milk.  It  is  first  sown  in  drills  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  should  stand  six  inches  from 
each  other  in  tne  rows  after  hoeing.  In  this  lati- 
tude (New  Jersey)  it  may  be  sown  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  20th  of  June.— Cbrr.  Farmer's 
OMfiH. 


■  UCKBRIHG   INDIAN    CORN. 

from  Uie  Now  England  Fariner. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  proposed,  is  it  best  to 
sucker  our  com  1  We  believe  as  a  general  rule 
that  no  growing  plant  can  be  mutilated  or  stripped 
of  its  crown,  its  limbs,  or  its  leaves,  without  in- 
jury ;  or  at  least  that  it  cannot  be  salely  done  be- 
fore the  seed  is  completely  formed.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  at  least  of  a  qualified  nature,  as 
where  a  melon  vine  is  stopped  or  a  grape  vine 

girdled  with  a  view  oT  forwarding  the  ripening  of 
16  fruit.  The  suckers  of  corn  are  of  course  not 
so  important  to  the  plant  as  the  stalks  ;  and  the 
fodder  obtained  by  removinir  them  will  be  some 
•quivalent  for  the  labor  expended  in  the  operation. 


But  upon  the  whole  we  hesitate  in  advialng  to  it. 
We  once  suckered  a  large  field.    The  growth 
was  most  extraordinarily  luxuriant  aud  heavy; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  corn  was  broken  down  by 
the  process.     We  did  not  accurately  measure  the 
crop,  which  some  accidental  circumstances  pre- 
vented our  doing ;  but  as  well  as  we  could  judge, 
the  amount  of  produce  was  not  increased,  aiid  tite 
whole  field  was  materially  injured.     We  know  a 
careful  farmer  in  Middlesex  county,  who  operating 
on  a  small  scale  and  with  his  own  hands,  in  a  caee 
too  where  the  field  is  so  small  thai  he  /inds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  out  his  suckers,  r;ho  believes 
that  he  has  derived  some  small  advantage  from  it. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  ^uve  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment performed  by  him,  of  suckering  a  considera- 
ble field  some  years  since.     We  have  not  seen  the 
account  for  a  long  time ;  but  as  well  as  we  can  re- 
member, he'regarded  the  increase  of  the  produce 
or  the  saving  of  the  fodder  from  the  suckers  as  not 
a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  the  injury  lo 
the  corn.    The  fodder  from  the  suckers  is  not  lost 
if  lefl  standing  until  the  whole  is  gathered.    The 
judgment  of  Lorain,  whose  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  agriculture  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, is  agplnst  suckering  corn,  or  cutting  the 
stalks  until  the  crop  is  fully  ripened. 

In  the  southern  states  the  leaves  of  Indian  com 
are  stripped  off  for  the  winter  fodder  of  their 
horses,  tmd  as  their  only  practicable  substitute  for 
hay.  We  wish  some  intelligent  southern  cultiva- 
tor, as  our  respected  friend  Ruflin,  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  if  this  should  meet  his  eye,  or  the  intel- 
ligent editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  wouki 
give  us  their  views  on  this  subject  and  inform  us 
of  any  satisfactory  experiments  which  may  have 
been  made  to  test  the  advantages  or  the  injury  of 
the  practice.  If  opportunity  presents,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  matter  of  topping  stalks  and  gather- 
ing the  crop  hereaRer ;  old  matters  indeed,  and  on 
which  we  nave  nothing  novel  to  recommend,  but 
in  respect  to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  call  to  re- 
collection some  decisive  and  instructive  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made.  H.  C. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    ECONOMT    OF  THE 

HONEY    BEE. 

From  the  AKulwii^  EncyclopttdU. 

The  honey  bee  is  either  wild  or  domesticated, 
and  consists  of  numerous  societies,  composed  of 
from  10,000  to  30,000,  perhaps  40,000  or  50,000 
individuals.  In  the  former  state,  it  inhabits  the 
woods,  in  clefls  of  trees,  and,  it  may  be,  the  cavi- 
ties of  rocks  also ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  kept  by  us  in 
wooden  tioxes,  or  covering  of  straw  or  osiers, 
commonly  called  kivts  in  English,  but  more  defi- 
nitely skeps  in  the  Scottish  language,  or  old  Eng- 
lish :  for,  strictly  speaking,  Aire  signifies  the  co- 
vering and  its  colony ;  and  stoorm,  that  portion  of 
the  bees  which  leaves  the  parent  stock  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  before  it  Is  lodged  under  our 
care.  Each  hive,  by  which  we  understand  the 
whole  colony,  contains  three  different  kinds  of 
bees ;  females,  mules,  and  workers.  The  females, 
of  which  not  more  than  one  can  ever  live  in  all 
the  great  population  of  a  hive,  are  called  queens; 
the  males,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  and  some- 
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times  thousumlB,  are  called  drones;  nnd  the  re- 
mainder are  denominated  workers,  or  neuters,  from 
being  supposed  lo  belong  to  neither  sex.  They 
are  the  operative  part  of  the  community;  for, 
while  the  female  gives  birth  to  the  whole  young, 
and  the  males  perform  no  functions  but  perpetua- 
ting their  race,  the  workers  collect  the  honey,  form 
the  wax,  buitd  the  combs,  watch  over  the  growth 
of  the  young,  and  supply  their  necessities. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  anatomy  of  the  bee, 
concerning  which  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur 
have  so  largely  written;  but  the  use  to  which  the 
animal  can  convert  some  of  its  organs,  requires  a 
brief  explanation   of  their  structure.     A  bee  has 
four  wings  and  six  legs:  its  abdomen  consists  of 
several  scaly  circular  rin^,  connected   by  mem- 
branes; the  last  is  armed  with  a  sting:  and  the 
head  is  provided  with  a  proboscis,  and  two  man- 
dibles, in  addition  to  a  real  mouth,  which  the  ani- 
mal has  likewise.    The  body  is  totally  covered 
with  hair,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  an  indif- 
ferent character;  for  each  separate  hair,  viewed 
with  a  microscope,  appears  a  plant  in  miniature, 
with  a  stem  and  branches;  and  the  small  particles 
of  pollen,  shaken  off  by  the  motion  of  a  bee  in  a 
flower,  are  arrested  by  the  hairs,  and  then  collect- 
ed into  pellets  with  its  limbs.    In  the  third  pair  of 
these  limbs  is  a  small  hollow,  to  which  the  pellets 
are  fixed;  and  part  of  the  second   pair  is  provided 
with  what  resemble  brushes,  for  brushing  ofi  the 
pollen.    The  proboscis  is  the  principal  organ  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  honey;  when  inactive,  it  is 
folded  under  the  head,  and  defended  by  a  scaly 
sheath,  or  covering.     When  employed,  it  is  ex- 
tended, and  the  animal  apparently  licks  the  hone^ 
from  the  flower  into  its  moulh,  which  is  of  consi- 
derable size,  nnd  thence  transmits  it  to  the  sto- 
mach.    All  the  honey  which  we  see  in  combs  is  a 
vegetable  product.     After  being  swallowed  by  the 
bees,  it  is  disfrorged  into  their  cells;  but  its  scanty 
quantities  in  the  natural  state  prevent  us  from  as- 
certaining what  change  is  undc^rgone  in  the  sto- 
mach.    Until  very  lately,  it  was  bcljcved  that  the 
bees  also  .swallowed  the  wax,  and  disgorged  it  to 
construct  the  cells;  and,  when  so  disgorged,  that 
it  had  the  property  of  indurating,  like  the  sub- 
stance forming  silk,  immediately  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  and  that  the  mandibles  were  used  in  mould- 
ing the  parts  to  their  proper  size  and  thickness. 
It  IS  now  proved,  that  wax  is  made  out  of  honey, 
which  is  swallowed  by  the  bees  indeed,  but  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  it  then  transudes 
through  the  membranes  connecting  the  rings  of 
the  body  in  the  form  of  wax.    The  females  ami 
workers  have  a  sting,  of  which  the  males  are  des- 
titute.   This  is  not  a  simple  sharp-pointed  wea- 
pon, as  apparent  to  the  eye  of  a  superficial  obser- 
ver;  it  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  applied 
longitudinally  against  each  other.    The  external 
side  of  each  is  provided   with  several  barbs,  like 
those  of  a  dart,  which   prevents  the  retraction   of 
the  sting  from  the  wound  it  has  inflicted,  until  the 
purposeof  its  penetration,  the  discharge  of  poison, 
be  fulfilled.    These  barbs,  it  is  said,  may  be  ele- 
vated and  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
Having  satisfied  its  vengeance,  the  sting  is  with- 
drawn ;   but  if  the  bee  is  suddenly  forced  away, 
the  barbs  remain  elevated,  and  retain  the  sting  in 
the  wound.     The  extraordinary  pain  attending  so 
small  a  puncture,  arises  from  a  liquid,  which  is 
genuine  poison,  flowing  into  the  wound  from  an 


oval  bag,  or  reservoir,  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
connected  with  the  sting;  and  its  virulence  is  such, 
as  even  to  accasion  death,  if  the  stints  be  nume- 
rous.    In  experiments  where  a  small  portion  of 
the  poison  was  introduced  into  a  slicrht  puncture 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  acute  pain  followed;  and, 
on  laying  the  smallest  quantity  on  the  tongue,  a 
sweetish  tase  first  was  sensible,  which  became 
burning  and  acrid,  and  continued  so  several  hours. 
The  efiect  of  the  poison  is  various  on  different 
people;  in  some,  a  single  sting  occasions  violent 
swelling  and  inflammation;  others  suffer  little  in- 
convenience from  it.    If  the  sting  be  Icfl  in  the 
wound,  its  vital  powers  will  force  it  still  deeper; 
therefore  it  is  cautiously  to  be  extracted,  nnd  the 
part  sucked  and  washed  with  vinegar,  or  some  li- 
quid fit  to  allay  infinntmation,  that  being  probably 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  cure.     We  cannot  rea- 
dily ascertain  the  real  use  of  the  sting  to  bees. 
It  IS  vain  to  aflirm,  that  it  is  an  organ  of  defence 
against  enemies;  that  the  trnasurers  of  a  hive  are 
particultirly  exposed  to  depredation,  and  require 
great  protection.    Many  other  insects,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  no  defensive  weapon;  many 
possess  it  which  we  can  hardly  say  have  any  thins 
to  guard;  and  some,  exposed  to  numerous  acci- 
dents, are  entirely  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
averting  them.    The  sole  purposes  to  which   we 
see  the  sting  applied,  independent  of  the  resistance 
of  injury,  are  massacreing  the  drones  of  the  hive; 
and  by  queens,  to  efifect  their  mutual  destruction. 
Queens  are  more  pacific  than  the  common  bees, 
and  less  inclined  to  uting  the  person  that  bandies 
tbem. 

The  three  kinds  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive  are 
all  of  different  size  and  appearance,  and  may  ea- 
sily be  recognized.  The  common  bees  and  males 
are  fiimiliar  to  every  one;  the  latter  being  much 
larger,  and  of  duller  flight.  But  the  queen  resem- 
bles neither  in  structure;  she  is  about  eight  lines 
and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  males  are  eev*»n, 
and  the  workers  six.  Her  abdomen  is  greatly 
longfcr  in  proportion,  and  increases  much  when 
filled  with  cgfjs ;  her  wings  are  so  short  as  scarce- 
ly to  reach  past  the  third  ring,  and  her  color  tends 
to  a  deeper  yellow.  Queens,  and  also  males,  are 
occasionally  seen  of  smaller  size  than  usual; 
which  naturalists  have  supposed  is  owing  to  acci- 
dental cirfum«?tanccs.  It  is  not  yet  known,  how- 
ever, whether  all  the  bees  preserved  in  hives,  in 
different  countries,  are  exactly  of  the  sanie  species; 
or,  whether  there  are  varieties  prceciving  their 
peculiar  characteristics  of  size  and  color. 

Long  ago  ii  was  n?certnined,  that  i he  welfare 
of  the  queen  is  inditspensablo  to  the  welfare  of  the 
hive,  and  that  any  accident  hrfallin*?  hf'r,  is  fatal 
to  the  whole  colony.  As  p!ie  i?  the  pMrcnl  of  the 
hive,  il  is  from  her  alone  thit  a  coni|)lete  swarm, 
composed  of  qij(»rn>*,  drones,  and  workers*  can 
proceed;  and  wifhout  all  three  diilerent  members 
of  the  community,  it  cannoi  either  lay  wp  stores, 
or  be  preserved  in  cxiFtenrc.  That  bees  are  prc- 
pagated  by  means  of  eg^s,  which  are  hatched 
into  worms,  could  not  be  unknown  from  times 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity;  but  no  point  in  the 
natural  history  of  animals  has  been  more  keenly 
contested,  than  their  precise  mode  of  generation. 
It  was  concluded,  from  finding  males  and  females 
together  in  the  same  hive,  that  their  sexule  union 
gave  birth  to  the  young;  yet  no  one  had  beheld 
their  concourse.    Those  provided  with  the  means 
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beat  adapted  for  ohiervation,  could  only  aesert,  that 
aomething  like  an  indistinct  and  transient  junction 
had  taken  place  before  them.  Others,  ngain,  with 
with  ail  the  assiduity,  care,  and  attention  they 
were  able  to  command,  could  see  nothing  of  the 
kind;  and  tbence  inferred,  that  the  queen  was  a 
real  hermaphrodite,  which  in  itself  possessed  the 
generative  powers  of  both  sexes  combined.  A 
third  class,  where  we  are  surprised  the  name  of 
Swiftamerdam  should  appear,  ascribed  the  impreji;- 
nation  of  the  queen  to  a  certain  aura  emanatin^r 
from  the  bodies  of  the  males,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  numerous,  in  order  that  it  may  have  suffi- 
cient power;  and  a  few  observers  conceived,  that 
external  fecundation  of  the  eggs  took  place  alter 
being  deposited  in  the  cell,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
generation  of  frogs  and  fishes  is  effected.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  young  were  (bund  in  hives 
provided  with  queens,  though  entirely  destitute  of 
males.  They  were  seen  in  spring  long  before 
males  begin  lo  exist,  and  in  winter  alter  the  whole 
are  destroyed ;  and  an  experiment  by  Hattorf 
evinced  the  aversion  of  queen  to  drones,  rather 
than  an  affection  for  them.  He  took  \)vo  virgin 
queens  from  their  cells,  and  confined  each,  along 
with  two  drones  taken  fron)  the  same  hive,  under 
a  glass  vessel.  One  of  the  drones  having  np- 
proache<l  a  queen,  was  seized  by  her,  and  killed 
on  the  spot;  and  the  other  did  exactly  alike  with 
one  of  her  companions;  the  two  remaining  drones 
escaped.  This  experinsciit,  on  frequent  repetition 
presented  similar  rcFulis  ;  and  the  variety  of  de- 
vices to  ascertain  the  fact,  were  attended  with 
consequences  which  served  still  more  and  more  to 
perplex  the  observer.  At  length,  however,  the 
trulli  seems  to  he  discloeod,  and  we  shall  briefly 
advert  lo  the  mctliotls  adopted  for  the  pcrpose  of 
discovering  it, 

M.  Huber  of  G«nnvn,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
flndinj;  the  experimeuts  of  all  former  naturalists 
unsatisfactory,  removed  the  whole  reigning  fe- 
males from  a  number  of  hives,  and  substituted  for 
0i(ch  a  qoeen  tE^ken  at  the  moment  she  came  to 
maturity.  He  then  divided  the  hives  into  two 
classes;  and  have  removed  all  the  drones  from 
(hose  of  the  first  class,  he  adapted  a  glass  tube  to 
the  entrance  so  narrow  that  no  drone  could  pag«, 
but  large  enough  to  admit  common  bees.  The 
whole  drones  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hives 
of  the  second  class,  and  more  were  even  intro- 
duced. A  glnss  tube,  also,  too  small  for  their  exit, 
though  of  sufficient  capacity  for  common  bee^, 
was  likewise  adapted  to  the  entrance  of  the  hives. 
This  experiment  was  carefully  made;  and,  to  the 
author's  great  surprise,  all  th'n  queens  remained 
steril;  thus  proving,  that  a  Icniale  confined  to 
her  hive  would  continue  barren  while  amidst  a  se- 
raglio of  males. 

The  result  of  successive  experiments,  diversi- 
fied in  every  posfiil)le  manner,  and  made  with 
much  skill  and  imlefati^able  labor,  proved,  that 
the  generation  of  bees  is  effected  by  the  union  of 
tlie  sexes,  as  in  most  other  species  of  insects,  and 
the  larger  terrestrial  animaU*.  But  it  i^;  never  in 
the  interior  of  the  hive  that  it  takes  placo.  The 
queen,  to  accomplish  it,  must  issue  forth  from  her 
dwelling — the  only  occasion,  except  one,  on  which 
she  leaves  it;  and  although  her  iunciion  with  the 
drone  has  not  yet  been  witnessed  by  human  eyes, 
|(  2^  tfupTpwed  tp  happen  high  in  the  air.    In  illus- 


trating the  generation  of  bees,  the  author  whoni 
we  have  already  named  coDciuded,  that  if  queens 
were  obliged  to  go  out  for  impregnation,  it  wottki 
be  at  the  warmest  time  of  the  day,  as  the  males 
then  leave  the  hive.    On  the 29th  of  Jun^  a  hive^ 
containing  a  virgin  queen  five  days  old,  was  made 
the  subject  of  observation.    The  0un  had  shone 
from  his  rising;  the  air  was  very  warm;  and,  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  males  began  to  leave 
the  nei/vhboring  hives.    The  entrance  of  ihe  one 
containing  the  queen  was  then  enlarsed,  and  the 
bees  entering  and  departing  narroi^y  observed. 
The  males  appeared,  and  immediately  took  fiigbi; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  young  queen  came  to  the 
entrance.  Before  quitting  the  l>oard,  she  traveried 
it,  and  brushed  her  bellv  with  her  hind  !ege,  du- 
ring which  she  received  no  attention  either  from 
the  males  or  workers.    Taking  flight,  she  again 
approached  the  hive,  as  if  to  examine  the  place 
of  her  departure,  that  she  might  recognize  it. 
Next,  describing  circles  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  she  rapidly  rose  in  the 
air,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.     The  observer  and 
an  assistant  hastened  to  contract  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  and  in  seven  minutes  the  young  queen 
returned.      No   external    markrf    of  lecunc^tkn 
being  visible,  she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  hive. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  came  to  the  entrance, 
and  brushing  herself  as  before,  took  flight.    Re- 
turning to  examine  the  hive,  she  departed,  riang 
60  high  that  the  observers  soon  lost  sight  of  ber. 
Twenty-seven  minutes  elapsed  before  lier  second 
excursion  terminated;  but  now  she  was  in  a  very 
diti'erent  condition  from  that  in  which  she  appeared 
nf\er  the  first;  for  she  exhibited  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  sexual  union,  by  bringing  abng 
with  her  the  genital  organs  of  the  male  by  whicE 
she  had  been  impregnated.    And  here  a  wonder- 
ful deviation  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  eo- 
sues;  the  male  loses  his  organs  in  copula'ion,  and 
thus  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  perpetuating  his 
race.    In  two  days  the  t>elly  of  the  qoeen  was 
swollen;  and,  on  investigation,  she  proved  to  have 
laid  nearly  an  hundred  eggs  in  the  v^orkeis'  ceJb. 
For  some  reason,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  the 
sexual  union  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  hive; 
and  the  object  of  the  queen^s  departure  being  once 
fulfilled,  she  never  again  leaves  it  unless  to  coo- 
duct  a  swarm. 

Forty -six  hours  aAer  impregnation  the  queen 
begins  laying  eggs,  which  will  become  workets; 
and,  provided  impregnation  takes  place  within  tht 
first  twenty  days  of  her  existence,  thousands  ore 
produced  uninterruptedly  during  the  succeeding 
eleven  months.  Then  she  commences  laying  egss 
which  will  be  drones.  But  should  matiersbe 
otherwise  arranged;  should  her  impregnation, 
cither  from  constraint  or  accident,  be  delayed  more 
than  twenty  days  beyond  her  own  complete  me- 
tamorphosis, a  singular  aheration  takes  place. 
She  begins  laying  within  forty-six  hours  of  Us  oc- 
currence, but  no  eggs  excepting  those  from  which 
drones  proceed;  nor  will  she  lay  any  other  kind  dur- 
ing her  whole  life.  A  nice  and*difficuit  problem 
thence  arises,  which  analogy  does  not  aid  us  to 
solve.  How  is  the  order  oT  nature  so  completely 
inverted  by  retarded  impregnation?  The  eggs 
producing  males  require,  in  the  natural  slate,  ele- 
ven months  to  attain  maturity;  but,  under  die  ef- 
fects of  this  accidental  occurrence,  they  reach  per- 
fection in  forty-six  hours.     Those  eggs  which 
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should  have  preceded  them,  during  eleven  months, 
in  many  thousands,  totally  disappear,  and  from  no 
other  sensible  cause.  Some  vitiation  has  ensued, 
which,  while  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  which  the 
workers^  eggs  nre  susceptible,  operates  such  a 
change,  as  to  bring  those  of  the  males  eleven 
months  earlier  to  maturity.  On  reflecting  that  a 
simple  copulation  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  all  the 
eggs  which  a  aueen  will  lay  in  two  years,  or,  per- 
haps, the  whole  that  she  will  lay  during  her  li/e, 
the  question  becomes  still  more  embarrassing. 
Without  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  such  pecu- 
liarities, some  observers  have  maintained,  that 
there  were  certain  species  of  queens,  from  which 
no  description  of  bees,  excepting  drones,  would 
be  generated;  which  the^^  justly  determined  was 
extremely  injurious  to  their  respective  colonies. 

The  laying  of  a  queen  is  retarded,  or  alio^ther 
interrupted,  by  cold;  and  one  impregnated  m  the 
end  of  October  has  been  known  to  retain  her  e^gs 
four  months  and  a  half)  owing  to  the  intervention 
of  winter.  This  queen,  during  March  and  April, 
laid  above  3000  ttggs,  producing  males  only;  and 
so  very  prolific  are  these  insects,  that  a  single 
queen  may  be  the  mother  of  12,000  bees,  or  more, 
in  the  space  of  two  months,  which  is  laying  at  the 
rate  of  200  eggs  daily.  The  queen  before  depo- 
siting an  eggf  examines  whether  the  cell  is  clean 
and  nt  to  receive  it,  and  also  suitable  to  its  future 
slate;  for  queens,  males,  and  workers,  have  cells 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  kind,  and  the  queen, 
by  anticipation,  seems  aware  which  of  these  will 
proceed  from  the  egg  she  deposites.  Those  pro- 
ducing workers  are  deposited  in  common  horizon- 
tal cells;  but  the  cells  containing  the  eggs  which 
will  be  transformed  into  queens  are  large  and  rude- 
ly constructed,  with  a  great  quantity  of  wax,  and 
liang  perpendicularly  in  the  hive.  tVhen  the  egg 
is  laid,  the  bees  supply  the  cell  with  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  which  serves  to  f^  the  young  worm 
coming  from  it. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  three  kinds  of  bees  are 
hatched  in  three  days;  a  fact  apparently  of  trifling 
import,  but  which  it  is  essential  for  the  cultivator 
to  learn.  A  worker  then  remains  five  days  in  the 
vermicular  state;  a  male  six  and  a  half;  and  a 
queen  five.  The  wsrkers'  worm  occupies  thirty- 
six  hours  in  spinning  its  silken  envelope  or  cocoon; 
ill  three  days  it  changes  to  a  nymph;  and  only  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  its  existence  does  it  become  a 
complete  or  perfect  winged  animal.  The  drones 
are  still  longer  of  attaining  their  last  metamorpho- 
sis, which  succeeds  in  twenty-four  days  after  the 
egg  has  been  laid.  But  the  queen  comes  to  per- 
fection in  sixteen  days. 

Food  is  carried  by  the  bees  to  the  worms  as 
they  require  it:  but  when  ready  to  transfrom  to  a 
nymph,  they  are  aware  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; 00  the  contrary,  the  mouth  of  the  cell  is 
sealed  with  a  covering  of  wax  formed  of  concen- 
tric circles  from  the  edge,  convex  if  including 
males,  and  flat  if  including  workers.  The  same 
cell  may  successively  bring  different  workers  to 
maturity:  afler  one  has  lefl  it,  the  bees  clean  the 
inside,  and  the  mother  again  lays  there;  but  the 
cells  containing  eggs  which  become  queens  are 
used  no  more  than  once.  When  the  perfect  in- 
sect escapes,  the  cell  is  usually  destroyed. 

While  treating  of  the  origin  and  imperfect  state 
of  bees,  wc  cannot  omit  observing,  that  although, 
generally  speaking,  the  queen  is  the  parent  of  the 


whole,  yet  there  are  some  workers,  (at  least  some 
bees  so  much  resembling  workers,  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference,)  which  lay  eggs.  Their 
ovaries  are  smaller,  more  fragile,  and  composed  of 
fewer  oviducts  than  those  of  queens;  and  the  eggs, 
like  the  eggs  ef  queens  whose  fecundation  has 
been  retarded,  produce  male  bees  only,  and  neither 
queens  nor  workers.  This  singular  iact,  added  to 
another  not  less  so,  on  which  we  shall  immediate- 
ly make  a  few  remarks,  strongly  tends  to  esta- 
blish, that  all  working  bees  are  originally  of  the 
female  sex;  and  that  in  the  ordinary  case  their  ova- 
ries are  vitiated,  and  become  unfit  for  laying  any 
eggs  except  those  transforming  to  males. 

M.  Schirach,  an  eminent  naturalist,  discovered, 
that  in  certain  circumstances  the  animal  destined 
to  become  a  worker  could  actually  bo  converted 
into  a  quoen;  and  that  this  conversion  was  in  the 
power  of  the  bees,  by  means  of  a  particular  mode 
of  treatment  bestowed  on  the  worm  while  in  an 
early  stage.  He  thence  concluded,  that  every 
queen  is  originally  a  worker,  which,  without  the 
particular  treatment  administered,  would  have  re- 
mained a  worker,  but  having  undergone  this  treat- 
ment, it  is  converted  to  a  queen;  and  that  the  bees, 
to  attain  the  conversion,  selected  the  worm  when 
three  days  old.  Nevertheless  it  is  indubitable,  that 
specific  eggs  are  laid  in  royal  cells  and  hatched 
into  queens,  which,  according  to  the  most  credible 
and  satisfactory  experiments,  never  would  have 
produced  workers,  ft  is  surely  to  avoid  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  attend  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  animals  on  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  that 
they  have  been  endowed  with  such  uncommon 
prerogatives. 

Immediately  on  the  loss  or  removal  of  a  queen, 
the  whole  hive  is  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder: 
the  bees  seem  to  anticipate  their  own  destruction, 
by  the  precaution  they  take  to  guard  against  it. 
Should  there  be  neither  eggs  nor  brood  in  the 
combs,  they  will  infallibly  perish;  their  instinctive 
faculties  are  lost,  they  have  no  object  for  which 
their  labors  are  united,  they  cease  to  collect  honey 
and  prepare  wax,  and  in  a  short  time  they  disap- 
pear and  die.  But  if  there  be  brood  in  the  combs, 
the  industry  of  the  bees  continues  unabated;  for 
by  the  proceeding  which  they  follow,  they  know 
that  their  loss  will  be  repaired.  Having  selected  a 
worm  three  days  old  or  less,  they  sacrifice  three  of 
the  contiguous  cells,  that  the  cell  of  the  worm 
may  be  formed  into  one  adapted  to  breed  a  queen. 
They  next  supply  it  with  the  necessary  food, 
which  is  not  the  common  farina,  pollen,  or  bee- 
bread,  on  which  the  young  of  workers  feed,  but 
a  peculiar  kind  of  paste  or  jelly,  of  a  pungent 
taste,  which  is  reserved  for  queens  alone.  A  cy- 
lindrical enclosure  is  raised  around  the  worm, 
whereby  its  cell  becomes  a  perfect  tube  with  its 
original  rhomboidal  bottom;  for  that  part  remains 
untouched.  Were  it  injured,  the  fabric  of  the 
other  three  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of  comh 
would  be  deranged,  which  would  be  a  needlesa 
waste.  The  ceil  is  still  horizontal  like  the  rest  in 
the  combs,  and  thus  remains  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  existence  of  the  worm;  but  the  bees 
in  prosecuting  its  enlargement,  alter  its  direction, 
and  form  it  to  hang  perpendicularly,  as  all  those 
ceil«  do  which  have  been  inhabited  by  queens.  In 
performing  this  essential  part  of  the  operation, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  destroy  the  wor.ns  surround-, 
ing  the  tube,  and  use  the  wax  of  their  cells  in  con- 
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Btrucling  the  new  part,  which  they  nppply  at  ri(?ht 
angles  lo  the  first,  and  work  down  wards.  The 
cellis  then  of*  a  pyramidal  figure,  usually  near  the 
edges  of  ihe  combs;  it  insensibly  decreases  from 
the  base,  and  is  closed  at  Ihe  lop  when  the  inclu- 
ded worm  is  ready  to  undergo  its  transformation  to 
a  nymph.  When  reaching  maturity,  the  seal  is 
broken,  and  a  queen  cornea  ibrih  qualified  to  fulfil 
every  indispensiblo  function  on  which  the  preser- 
vation of  so  many  thousand  lives  depends. 
Working  bees  have  therefore  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting the  metamorphosis  of  one  of  their  own 
species,  to  avert  the  effects  of  a  loss  which  would 
prove  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  colony. 

A  question  extremely  abstruse,  and  diflicult  in 
the  physiology  of  animated  existence,  here  pre- 
sents itself.     Whence  does  it  happen  that  bees 
are  susceptible  of  so  great  a  change  ?  and  that  an 
animal  naturally  sterd,  and  possessing  certain  de- 
finite habits  and  properties,  which  it  is  death  to  in- 
terrupt or  alter,  should  be  converted  into  a  crea- 
ture of  different  figure,  uncommon  fertility,  and 
endowed  with  instincts  bearing  little  or  no  resem- 
blance in  the  one  state  compared  with  the  other? 
Some  naturalists  have  endeavored  to  seek  the 
cause  of  this  singular  fact  in  the  food  with  which 
the  larva  is  supplied  in  its  cell.    That  food,  they 
affirm,  is  not  the  same  as  what  is  ^iven  to  the 
young  of  common  bees,  as  may  easily  be  disco- 
vered by  its  taste  and  consistency.    It  possesses  a 
certain  quality  which  afliects  the  organization  of 
the  insect,  it  enlarges  the  size,  expands  the  ova- 
ries, and  operates  the  whole  alteration.     By  simi- 
lar reasoning  they  endeavor  to  explain  the  cause 
of  that  fertility,  which  is  at  times,  though  rarely, 
seen  in  workers.    These  workers  they  suppose  to 
have  inhabited  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
royal  cells,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  own  ex- 
istence.    Particles  of  the  food  appropriated  for 
queens  having  accidentally  fallen  among  what 
was  destined  for  the  common  worms,  produces  a 
partial  change  in  particular  organs ;  though  under 
Its  influence  the  ovaries  are  but  imperfectly  ex- 
panded, and  also  labor  under  a  vicious  conforma- 
tion, which  unfits  them  from  propagating  any  eggs 
excepting  those  transforming  to  drones.     We  can- 
not subscribe  to  these  doctrines,  which  proceed 
from  the  most  intelligent  noturalists  of  the  present 
age,  because  they  are  unsupported  by  experiment. 
The  subject  is  to  us  still  wrapt  in  mystery ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  aided  by  any  fact  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  the  generation  of  animals.    Perhaps 
it  affords  some  reason  for  believing,  that  the  germs 
of  all  animals  are  of  one  sex  only,  it  may  be  of  no 
sex,  but  possessing  organs  susceptible,  in  certain 
cases,  of  a  different  kind  of  evolution.     We  are 
indebted  to  Schirach  for  the  original  discovery  of 
this  property  enjoyed  by  bees,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  confirmed  ny  other  observers. 

These  being  the  imperfect  stages  which  bees 
undergo,  and  their  ultimate  transformation  being 
completed,  thr^e  different  kinds,  females,  males, 
and  workers,  whose  offices,  nature,  and  properties, 
are  also  different  from  those  of  each  other,  inha- 
bit the  same  swarm.  In  common  with  other  in- 
sects, they  are  of  a  lighter  color  at  the  moment  of 
issuing  from  the  cells,  and  totally  covered  with 
hair,  which  is  less  abundant  on  the  queen.  The 
quantity  of  it  seems  to  diminish  with  their  age  : 
it  is  not  known  how  long  they  survive,  but  most 
probably  above  one  or  two  years,  or  considerably 


more.    The  queens  and  drones  of  smaller  eiz?. 
sometimes  found  in  hives,  are  regarded  as  aberra- 
tions from  the  general  race.     Their  nature  ha»  not 
hitherto  been  fully  illustrated  ;  but  naturalis'j^  have 
ascribed   this  diminution  to  the  e^gs  producing 
them  having  accidentally  been  laid  in  wrong  cells: 
that  their  organs  are  there  cramped  and  confiDed^ 
and  prevented  from  attaining  their  due  expansion 
from  the  smallncss  of  the  cell.     At  ihe  same  time, 
though  the  eggs  producing  workers  are  laid  in 
cells  of  greater  than  ordinary  size,  the  referee 
does  not  ensue,  and  the  body  is  still  rest  rained  to 
its  natural  dimensions.     Schirach  obscurely  hio'^ 
his  opinion,  that  the  greater  length  of  the  queta 
is  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  her  cell. 

We  shall  next  explain  the  peculiar  office  and 
functions  of  each  species  of  bees,  the  queens. 
drones,  and  workers,  in  their  perfect  state,  and 
show  the  mutual  relation  that  must  subsist  among 
them,  in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  tam- 
munity.    In  the  history  of  other  insects  nothing 
more  is  taken  into  consideration  than  a  general 
view  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  perpetuation  of 
the  race.    But  in  treating  of  bees,  we  have  nor 
only  to  enter  on  the  origin  of  each  variety  in  a 
hive,  to  follow  it  through  its  successive  stages 
until  gaining  perfection,  to  examine  thai  internal 
(Economy  which  the  instinct  of  many  thousand 
individuals  regulates;  but  we  have  to  show  the 
cultivator,  who  designs  converting  their  labor?  to 
advantage,  how  their  nature  operates  separately 
as  well  as  combined. 

The  sole  functions  of  the  queen  bee  are  lo  per- 
petuate her  species ;  but  single  and  unassisted  by 
the    worker?,    herself  and   her  offspring  would 
perish.    Her  fecundity  is  surprising.     Swammer- 
dam  affirms,  thai  she  contains  50,000  eggs  ;  and 
some  authors  advance,  that  she  may  be  the  mother 
of  100,000  bees  in  one  season.     In  addition  lo  the 
peculiarities  exhibited  in  her  propagating  youngs 
she  i^  marked  by  others  of  the  most  conspicuous 
description.    She  is  watched  and  attended   to; 
and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  sheltered  and  re- 
spected by  the  workers.     Groups  of  Ibem  con- 
stantly encircle  her ;  they  supply  her  with  boneVj 
brush  and  lick  her  limbs ;  whenever  she  moves, 
they  recede  before  her;  and,  according  to  the 
united  sentiments  of  all  who  have  studied  the  na- 
ture of  bees,  pay  her  what  would  be  call«»d  real 
homage,  could  we  allow  them  the  prerogative  of 
understanding.     She  is  an  object  of  the  greatest 
attachment ;  her  presence  inspires  them  with  new 
instincts,  and  animates  them  to  labor:  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  queen,  in  short,  is  the  only  se- 
curity of  the  workers.   Excepting  when  she  leaves 
the  hive  for  fecundation,  they  cluster  around  her: 
and  hence  some  persons  have  endeavored  fo  im- 
pose on  the  credulous,  as  having  a  command  or 
power  over  bees.     It  is  true  that  such  persons 
could  make  a  whole  swarm  follow  them  from  place 
to  place  without  injury  to  ihemselves  or  the  spec- 
tator; but  the  sole  secret  consisted  in  their  having 
obtained  possf'psion  of  the  queen.     The  natives  at 
foreign  countries  are  acquainted  with  this  attach- 
ment of  the  workers  to  their  queen,  which  some 
years  since  was  exhibited  in  Britain  under  myste- 
rious disguise,  as  Labat,  Ions  ago,  relates  in  hi^ 
Travels.    He  received  a  visit  from  a  man  who 
called  himself  master  of  the  bees,     "It  is  certain 
they  followed  him  as  sheep  do  their  shepherd,  and 
even  more  closely.    His  cap  in  particular  was  co- 
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vxred  in  euch  a  manner,  that  it  exactly  resembled 
those  swarms  which,  in  endeavoring  lo  settle,  fix 
on  some  branch  of  a  tree.  Bein^r  desired  to  take 
it  ofr,  he  did  so,  whereupon  the  bees  settled  on  his 
shoulders,  his  head  and  his  hands,  without  sting- 
ing him  or  those  in  the  vicinity.  All  followed  him 
when  he  retired ;  lor  besides  those  which  he  car- 
ried about,  they  attended  him  in  legions."  Peo- 
ple accustomed  to  handle  bees  with  address,  can 
easily  seize  the  queen,  and  then,  as  during  swarm- 
ing, little  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  bees  at- 
tempting to  sting ;  they  are  too  much  occupied  in 
regarding  their  queen. 

Though  the  queen  lays  several  eggs,  which 
will  be  successively  transformed  into  queens,  only 
one  in  its  perfect  state  can  exist  in  a  swarm  :  a 
plurality  seems  eaually  adverse  to  the  intention  of 
nature  as  a  total  uefect.  Hence  it  follows,  that  of 
two  coming  at  the  same  time  into  existence,  one 
must  die  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  But 
the  charge  of  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the 
victim  is  not  confided  to  the  common  bees ;  the 
queens  themselves  are  entrusted  with  it.  Were  it 
otherwise  ordained,  dangerous  consequences  might 
be  the  result ;  for  while  one  group  of  bees  de- 
stroyed the  first  of  two  queens,  another  might 
massacre  the  second,  and  the  hive  being  thus  de- 
prived of  both,  would  perish.  Nature  has  there- 
fore inspired  aueens  with  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mosity, and  trie  most  insatiable  thirst  for  each 
other's  life,  which  nothing  but  actual  death  can 
appease. 

The  same  intelligent  naturalist,  M.  Huber,  lo 
whose  authority  we  frequently  recur,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  combats  of  queens,  part 
of  which  we  shall  abbreviate.  In  one  of  his  hives 
fittest  for  observation,  two  young  queens  left  their 
cells  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Whenever 
they  observed  each  other,  they  rushed  together 
apparently  with  great  fury,  and  came  into  such  a 
position  that  the  antenna;  were  mutually  seized 
bv  their  fangs.  The  head,  breast,  and  belly  of 
the  one,  were  opposed  to  the  head,  breast,  and 
belly  of  the  other.  The  extremity  of  their  bodies 
had  only  to  be  curved,  that  they  mi^ht  be  recipro- 
cally pierced  with  the  stings,  and  ooth  fall  dead 
together.  But  nature  has  not  decreed  that  the 
two  combatanta  should  perish  in  the  duel ;  when 
in  the  position  now  described,  they  separate,  and 
retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation  ;  and  when 
these  rivals  felt  their  extremities  about  to  meet, 
they  disengaged  themselves,  and  each  fled  away. 
A  few  minutes  afler  separating,  however,  their 
mutual  terror  ceased,  and  they  again  began  to 
seek  each  other.  Immediately  on  coming  in  sight, 
they  again  rushed  together,  seized  one  another, 
and  resumed  exactly  their  former  position.  The 
result  of  this  rencounter  was  the  same;  when 
their  bellies  approached,  they  hastily  disengaged 
themselves,  and  preci  pi  lately  retreated.  During 
all  this  time  the  workers  were  in  great  agitation  ; 
and  the  tumult  seemed  to  increase  when  the  ad- 
versaries separated.  Twice  they  inteirupted  the 
flight  of  the  queens,  seized  their  limbs,  and  re- 
strained them  prisoners  about  a  minute.  At  last, 
that  queen  which  was  either  the  strongest  or  the 
jDost  enraged,  darted  on  her  rival  at  a  moment 
when  unperceived,  and  with  her  fangs  took  hold 
of  the  origin  of  her  wing,  then  rising  above  her, 
she  curved  her  own  body,  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.    She  withdrew  her  sting,  and  likewise 


quilted  the  wing  she  had  seized :  the  vanquished 
queen  fell  down  ;  dra<rged  herself  languidly  along; 
and  her  strength  declininjj,  she  soon  expired. 
Another  experiment,  equally  interesting,  on  the 
mutual  antipathy  ol'qucenp,  elucidates  the  instinct 
of  the  common  bees,  and  seems  to  prove  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  that  such  combats 
should  have  a  fatal  issue.  M.  Uuber  having 
painted  the  thorax  of  a  queen,  on  purpose  that  she 
might  be  recognized,  introduced  her  into  a  hive 
already  provided  with  the  natural  queen.  A  cir- 
cle of  bees  quickly  formed  around  the  stranger* 
but  not  to  caress  or  receive  her  with  that  grateful 
homage  which  a  queen  is  wont  to  experience ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  insensibly  accumulated  to  such 
a  degree,  and  encompassed  her  so  closely,  that 
scarce  a  minute  elapsed  before  she  lost  her  liberiyi 
and  became  a  prisoner.  By  a  remarkable  concur-* 
rence,  the  workers  at  the  sama  time  collected 
around  the  reigning  queen;  and  restrained  all  her 
motions:  she  was  instantly  confined  like  the  stran- 
ger. But  as  if  the  bees  anticipated  the  combat  in 
which  these  queens  were  about  to  engage,  and 
were  impatient  to  witness  its  issue,  they  retained 
them  prisoners  only  when  preparing  to  withdraw 
from  each  other;  and  if  one  less  restrained  seemed 
desirous  of  approaching  her  rival,  all  the  bees 
clustering  together  gave  way,  to  allow  her  full  li- 
berty for  the  attack:  then  if  the  queens  testified  a 
disposition  to  fly,  they  returned  to  enclose  them. 
These  facts  form  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  histo- 
ry of  bees.  That  they  take  a  decided  part  on  the 
occurrence  of  such  combats,  is  indubitable;  but  if 
they  mean  to  accelerate  them,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  the  uncommon  care  and  attention,  on 
every  other  occasion,  bestowed  on  their  queen, 
be  now  forgotten,  and  for  their  opposing  her  pre- 
parations to  avoid  impending  danger?  The  clus- 
ter of  bees  that  here  surrounded  the  reigning 
queen  having  permitted  her  some  fireedom,  she 
appeared  to  advance  towards  that  part  of  the  comb 
on  which  her  rival  stood.  All  tne  bees  receded 
before  her:  the  multitude  of  workers  between  the 
adversaries  gradually  dispersed,  until  only  two  re- 
mained: these  also  removed,  and  allowed  the 
queens  to  come  in  sight.  At  this  moment  the 
reigning  queen  rushed  on  the  stranger,  and  fixing 
her  against  the  comb,  mortally  pierced  her  body 
with  her  sting. 

The  mutual  antipathy  manifested  by  queens,  is 
not  limited  to  their  perfect  state,  for  it  extends  to 
nymphs  yet  in  the  cells.  The  future  existence  of 
a  rival,  which  may  dispute  her  place  in  the  hive, 
seems  to  excite  apprehension  in  a  queen  already- 
come  to  maturity.  The  oldest  queen  in  a  hive 
containing  five  or  six  royal  cells,  having  undergone 
her  Ultimate  metamorphosis,  hastened,  within  ten 
minutes  of  escaping  from  her  confinement,  to  visit 
il^e  cells  of  the  rest  still  close.  She  furiously  at- 
tucted  that  nearest  to  her,  and,  by  dint  of  labor, 
succeeds!  in  opening  the  top:  then  she  began 
tearin«r  iii«^  silk  of  the  cocoon;  but  her  efforts  be- 
ing probably  inadequate  to  her  purpose,  she  sought 
the  other  end  of  ihe  re; I,  where  she  effected  a 
larger  aperture.  When  of  sufHcient  size,  she  en- 
endeavored  to  introduce  her  belly;  and  afier  many 
exertions,  succeeded  in  giving  her  approaching  rival 
a  deadly  wound.  When  she  left  the  cell,  the  bees, 
which  had  hitherto  been  spectators  of  her  labor, 
began  to  enlarge  the  opening,  and  drew  forth  the 
body  of  Q  queen  scarcely  come  from  the  nymphiue 
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Btale.  Meanwhile  the  victorious  young  queen 
attacked  another  royal  cell;  but  did  not  endeavor 
to  introduce  her  sting:  it  contained  only  a  nymph, 
and  not  a  perfect  queen  as  the  former  did.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  nymphs  of  queens 
inspire  less  animosity:  still  they  do  not  escape  de- 
struction, for  whenever  a  royal  cell  is  opened  be- 
fore its  proper  time,  the  workers  extract  the  con- 
tents in  whatever  form  they  appear,  whether 
worm,  nymph,  or  queen.  Accordingly  when  the 
young  queen  had  here  abandoned  the  second  cell, 
the  opening  which  she  had  made  was  enlarged 
by  the  bees,  and  they  extracted  the  included 
nymph.  Nymphs  of  other  hives,  introduced  into 
one  where  there  is  a  queen,  are  equally  the  sub- 
ject of  animosit3^  But  in  this  general  work  of 
destruction,  there  is  a  fact,  in  the  natural  history 
of  bees  in  their  earlier  stages,  elucidated,  which 
we  should  otherwise  find  it  difficult  to  explain* 
The  larvs  of  the  whole  three  species  are  endow- 
ed with  a  property  widely  diffused  among  insects, 
that  of  spinning  silk.  Each,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  spins  itself  a  web  or  cocoon,  in  which  it 
reposes  a  certain  time  inactive,  previous  to  trans- 
formation to  the  perfect  state.  The  larva;  of 
workers  and  males,  spin  complete  cocoons  close  at 
both  ends;  the  cocoons  of  queens  are  imperfect, 
covering  only  the  head,  thorax,  and  first  ring  of 
the  abdomen.  Nor  can  the  larvee  do  otherwise; 
the  particular  form  and  position  of  the  ceil  force  it 
to  leave  the  ends  of  the  cocoon  open,  while  in  the 
natural  state;  but  if  removed  from  it,  and  situated 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  larvae  of  males 
and  workers,  a  complete  cocoon  is  fabricated,  in 
which  the  animal  is  fully  enveloped.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  open  cocoon  is  only  now  to  be  dis- 
covered; it  is,  that  the  enclosed  nymph  may  be 
exposed,  without  resistance,  to  the  deadly  jealousy 
of  its  rivals.  Were  it  close,  the  sting  of  the  queen, 
which  seems  never  to  be  used  excepting  to  destroy 
her  own  species,  might  be  entangled  in  the  silk, 
by  which  she  herself  might  become  the  sacrifice, 
and  occasion  the  loss  of  the  whole  hive. 

Though  only  a  single  female  can  exist  in  a 
swarm,  several  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  drones  inhabit  it.  They  originate  to- 
wards the  summer  season,  eleven  months  afler 
the  queen  has  commenced  laying  those  cgjis  that 
become  workers,  that  is,  when  the  propagation  of 
the  colony  takes  place.  The  sole  office  of  the 
drones,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  to  fe- 
cundate the  queen;  for  we  can  scarely admit,  as 
several  authors  have  done,  that  their  heat  and 
custom  of  crowding  on  the  combs  is  instrumental 
in  hatching  the  young  brood.  Concerning  iho 
structure  or  the  genital  organs,  which  are  ex- 
tremely complicated,  we  shall  refer  to  the  works  of 
Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and  Huber,  who  have 
expatiated  on  it  at  great  length.  Drones  want  n 
Bting;  and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conformn- 
tion  of  several  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  trunk 
and  antenns,  from  those  of  females  and  workers. 
They  do  not  collect  honey,  but  consume  it;  and 
instead  of  entering  the  cells,  as  the  females  and 
worlcers  do,  for  repose,  they  cluster  together  on  iho. 
combs.  If  the  sole  office  of  drones  be  to  fecun- 
date the  queen,  we  caunot  well  account  for  their 
numbers.  Why  should  thousands  dwell  in  a  hive 
n  burden  on  the  community,  when  one  is  enough 
to  perpetuate  their  race,  and  when  only  a  single 
impregnation  is  required?    Naturalists,  who  have 


ascribed  the  fecundation  of  the  queen  bee  to  a  cer- 
tain aura  emanating  from  the  males,  judged  it  es- 
sential that  they  should  be  in  oumbera,  that  the 
avra  might  have  sufficient  power  or  ioreositj. 
Those  ob^rvers,  agalnj  who  nave  detnonst rated, 
that  impregnation  is  operated  without  the  hire, 
deem  it  necessary  that  the  drones  should  be  du- 
merous,  otherwise  the  queen  wou/d   have  little 
chance  of  meeting  any  one  in  her  course  through 
the  air:  and  others,  even  the  most  acute  persons, 
who  allowed  themselves  to  believe,  that  here  (he 
soiicitaiion  was  on  the  part  of  the  female,  tliooght 
that  this  redundancy  of  maleswas  given,  in  oroer 
that  she  might  make  her  choice.    These  neaeora 
are  to  us  alike  unsatisfactory:  the  first,  from  iu 
being  utteriy  adverse  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the   preservation  of  animals;    the  second,  from 
resting  on  no  surer  basis  than  on  simple  conjec- 
ture, still  unsanctiorfed  by  evidence;  and  the  third, 
from  being  a  conclusion  on  facts  which  never  hap- 
pen.   Nevertheless  it  is  unquestionable,  ihoi  a 
hive,  deprived  of  drones,  wilt  produce  no  young, 
though  we  cannot  form   an   idea  of  the  precise 
number  necessary  for  the  ends  of  generation. 

Af^er  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  when  tfie 
queen  has  been  impregnated,  and  when  the  mas- 
culine properties  of  the  drones  are  no  longer  of 
any  use,  they  are  mercilessly  destroyed  by  those 
very  workers  which  once  watched  so  can-tuHy 
over  their  origin.  This  is  a  fact  well  known,  aiid 
has  given  birth  to  various  hypothesis.  In  Briiain, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  period  of  the  massacre 
probably  depends  on  the  advancement  of  the  sea- 
son, and  always  happens  during  the  autumn 
months.  The  drones  then  fiying  from  desiructioo, 
are  seen  on  the  flowers,  occupying  the  panes  ot' 
our  windows,  or  wandering  about  from  hive  to 
hive,  which  they  no  sooner  enter  than  deaib 
awaits  them.  This  incident  occurs  sooner  on  the 
continent,  where  the  seasons  are  earlier,  comparrd 
with  ours ;  and  we  shall  cite  the  substance  ot  some 
observations  by  a  Swiss  naturalist,  by  which  it  is 
materially  illustrated.  "It  is  usually  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  that  the  bees  free  themselves 
of  the  males.  The^  are  at  that  time  driven  a  way 
and  pursued  to  th  *  inmost  parts  of  the  hive,  where 
they  collect  in  numbers :  and  as  many  are  then 
found  dea<l  on  the  ground,  it  was  to  be  concluded 
that,  atler  being  expelled  the  hive,  they  are  t^tung 
to  death  by  the  bees.  Yet,  on  the  surface  of^  the 
comb,  the  sting  is  never  obsen^ed  to  be  used 
against  them  ;  the  bees  seem  satisfied  with  pursu- 
ing and  chasing  them  away.  To  ascertain  (he 
truth,  we  thought  of  getting  the  support  of  the 
hive  made  of  glass,  and  of  placing  oureelves  be- 
low, to  dis'cover  what  passed  in  the  scene  ofnction. 
A  gins?  table  was  therefore  constructed,  on  which 
six' hives  containing  swarms  of  the  same  year 
"•'^rn.  pot,  and  lying  under  it,  wc  endeavored  to 
-  r  in  what  manner  the  drones  were  destroyed. 
Our  contrivance  succeeded  to  admiration:  on  the 
4ih  of  July,  we  saw  the  workers  actually'  mapsa- 
cre  the  males  in  the  whole  six  swarnifs  at  the 
snme  hour,  and  with  (he  same  pecutiaritief*.  The 
ulass  table  was  covered  with  bees  full  of  antraa- 
lion,  which  flew  on  the  drones  as  they  came  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hives ;  seized  them  by  ihc  an- 
tenna;, the  wings,  and  the  limbs ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing dragged  them  about,  or,  so  to  speak,  aficr 
quartering  them,  they  kiikd  (he  unfbrtunnic  vic- 
tims by  repeated  stingF,  directed  between  the  rings 
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of  the  belly.  The  moment  that  the  formidable 
weapon,  with  which  the  workers  are  armed, 
touched  them,  was  the  last  of  their  existence ; 
they  stretched  their  wings  and  expired.  At  the 
•ame  time,  as  if  the  workers  did  not  consider  them 
BO  conipletely  dead  as  they  appeared  to  us,  they 
struck  the  stin^  so  deep  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
withdrawn.  Next  day  having  resumed  our  posi- 
tion, we  witnessed  new  scenes  of  carnage:  during 
three  hours  the  bees  furiously  destroyed  their  males. 
On  the  preceding  evening  they  had  massacred  all 
their  own ;  but  now  they  attacked  those  which, 
driven  from  the  neighboring  hives,  had  taken  re- 
fuge amongst  them.  We  saw  them  also  tear 
some  remaming  nymphs  from  the  combs :  they 
greedily  sucked  the  whole  fluid  from  the  abdomen, 
and  then  carried  them  away.  The  A)llowing  days 
no  drones  remained  in  the  hives.'^ 

The  cause  of  this  cruel  extirpation  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  community,  ie  very  far  from  being 
evident.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  from 
the  drones  being  no  longer  of  any  use  in  propatca- 
ling  the  species ;  or  that  their  numbers  would  be 
a  burden  on  the  rest,  seeing  they  arc  altogether 
inefficient  Conclusions  deduced  from  either  of 
these  reasons,  are  not  to  be  admitted  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledjre  respecting  the  natural  his- 
tory of  bees.  Probably,  however,  our  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  consequences  of  the  drones 
having  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  gencraiion ;  for 
Ihey  are  never  destroyed  in  hives  wanting  queens, 
nor  in  hives  where  queens  lay  eggs  producing 
males  only.  In  both  situations  they  are  tolerated 
and  fedy  and  may  be  seen  living  in  perfect  security 
throughout  the  winter.  The  massacre  happens  in 
those  hives  alone  possessing  queens  completely 
fertile;  but  never  until  the  season  of  swarming 
has  elapsed. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  individual  spe- 
cies of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  an  acouaintnnce 
with  which,  we  repeat,  is  indispensable  before 
converting  their  labors  to  use,  we  have  to  notice 
some  of  the  peculiarities  exhibited  by  workers. 
It  is  to  ihis  great  class  that  the  welfare  of  a  hive 
propeHy  belongs :  without  their  incessant  aid,  the 
males,  femaN^s,  and  even  the  brood  itself  would 
quickly  perish ;  and  if  the  presence  of  a  queen  be 
essential  to  their  safety,  they  are  no  less  requisite 
lor  her  preservation. 

Certain  facts,  we  have  already  remarked,  tend 
to  establish,  that  all  workers  are  originally  females; 
and  in  most,  perhaps  in  every  hive,  some  are  found 
laying  eg^,  whicn  will  be  future  drones.  But 
here  viewing  them  as  a  large  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, consistins;  of  twenty,  thirty,  nay  forty  thou- 
sand individuals,  we  behold  them  employed  in  va- 
rious purposcjz,  extremely  diversified,  for  the  ge- 
neral ^ood.  They  are  charged  with  cleaning  and 
preparing  the  cells  appropriated  for  their  embryos 
of  their  own  kind,  of  tne  queens,  and  the  males: 
they  collect  the  honey,  obtain  wax,  and  build  the 
combe:  likewise,  they  gather  a  particular  sub- 
stance, (resinous,  as  is  supposed)  with  which  all 
the  crevices  of  the  hive  are  closed,  and  its  inside 
covered.  Afler  the  queen  has  deposited  her  eggs, 
the  workers  supply  the  food  adapted  for  the  woroui 
of  each  species,  and  regulate  the  proportions,  so 
as  to  serve  until  the  last  metamorpnosis  is  under- 
gone: and  they  seal  every  cell  with  a  coverin^^, 
different,  according  to  the  different  worm  indudea, 
at  the  proper  and  appointed  time.    Nor  are  these 
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the  limits  of  their  occupations;  while  some  guard 
the  queen,  construct  the  combs,  and  watch  over 
the  necessities  of  the  young,  others  keep  constant 
watrh,  day  add  night,  at  the  entrance  or  the  hive: 
if  a  stranger  bee,  a  wasp,  or  noxious  insect  ap« 
pears,  it  is  instantly  repelled  or  destroyed:  even 
should  a  queen,  which,  on  usual  occasions,  is 
treated  with  such  unequivocal  marks  of  regard, 
be  introduced  to  the  hive  of  any  swarm  but  her 
own,  the  workers  immediatelv  seize  and  restrain 
her,  and,  without  being  wounded  with  their  stings^ 
the  confinement  she  suffers  is  such,  that  she  some- 
times dies  of  absolute  suffocation. 

All  the  operative  parts  of  the  oeconomy  of  the' 
hive  are  entrusted  to  the  workers;  aud  as  the  col- 
lection of  honey  and  combs  which  they  construct 
are  the  substances  converted  to  our  use,  and  in- 
deed is  the  main  purpose  of  our  cultivating  them 
in  numbers,  it  is  proper  that  we  shoold  elucidate 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected.  Honey  is  a 
vegetable  secretion,  which  appears  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  when  flowers  in 
general  blow.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
It  is  stored  up  bv  the  bees:  they  lick  it  with  the 
proboscis  from  the  flowers;  it  ts  swallowed;  and 
on  their  return  to  the  hive,  it  is  disgorged,  not 
from  the  trunk,  but  the  mouth,  into  the  cells.  Only 
a  small  portion  is  collected  by  each,  but  the  united 
labors  of  thousands  produce  an  abundant  harvest. 
Reaumur  has  calculated,  that  within  an  hour  SOCK) 
bees  have  returned  from  their  collections  to  a  hive, 
whose  population  did  not  exceed  18,000;  and  in 
six  days,  Swammerdam,  if  we  rightly  understand 
his  expressions,  found  nearly  4000  cells  construct- 
ed by  a  new  swarm,  consisting  of  less  than  6000 
bees.  Some  of  the  cells  filled  with  honey  are  des- 
tined for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  bees,  and 
others  are  sealed  up  and  reserved  for  limes  of  ne-. 
cessity.  Many  of  the  laborers  free  themselves  of 
their  collections  before  reaching  the  cells,  by  be-, 
stowing  them  on  their  neighbors;  the  trunks  of 
latter  are  seen  extended,  and  they  receive  the  ho- 
ney with  them  as  it  is  disgorged. 

Honey  being  a  vegetable  product,  its  propertied 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  collected:  one  kind  is  of  the  finest  fla- 
vor, delicious  to  the  tastp,  pure  and  transparent; 
another  is  entirely  of  a  different  consistence,  dark, 

freenish,  tenacious  or  bitter;  and  a  third  has  been 
nown  to  produce  deleterious  effects,  which  were 
almost,  if  not  completely,  fatal  to  human .  Ii4. 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  various  ancient  authors^ 
speak  of  honey  in  the  east  being  dangerous  in  cer- 
tain yenrs;  and  Xenophon  relates,  that  when  thi 
army  of  ten  thousand  approached  Trebisond,  the 
soldiers  having  partaken  copiously  of  honey  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  were  afl'ected  like  perilous 
inebriated;  several,  on  whom  it  had  more  violent 
consequences,  became  furious,  and  seemed  as  if  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  Though  none  of  them  died, 
all  were  extremely  weak  for  three  days.  In  recent 
times,  we  are  told  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
particular  kind  of  honev  collected  in  America;  and 
plants  grow  in  the  Archipela^,  the  honey  df 
which  16  said  to  occasion  vomiting.  Thus  Pon 
Felix  Azara  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  particulcur 
kind  of  honey  collected  in  Paraguay,  called  caba- 
iatu,  which  occasions  a  severe  neadach,  and.  pro- 
duces as  perfect  intoxication  as  ensues  from  bran- 
dy; while  another  kind  brings  on  convulsions,  at- 
tended with  the  most  excruciating  pains,  wbfcii 
last  thirty  hours/ 
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Bees  are  seen  laden  with  a  jrellowish  substance 
in  very  considerable  quantities,  which  also  is 
stored  up  in  the  'hive.  This  is  not  wax,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  either  the  pollen  of  flow- 
ers, which  is  used  lor  feeding  their  young,  or 
propolis  tor  stopping  the  crevices  of  their  dwelling. 
The  combs  are  constructed  of  wax,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  honey :  or  it  may  be  formed  I'rom  su- 
gar, the  saccharine  part  of  which  constitutes  one 
principal  ingredient  of  honey.  Naturalists  have 
adopted  many  conjectures  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  elaborated  by  the  bees.  In  general 
they  supposed  that  the  yellowish  pellets  adhering 
to  their  limbs  were  swallowed,  and  afterwards 
disgorged  as  wax  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  pro- 
cess is  stilt  obscure,  but  recent  experiments  seem 
to  afford  reason  for  believing  that  it  may  transude 
between  the  scales  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  th&  ap- 
pearance presented  by  wax  on  such  places  led 
Ibrmer  observers  to  afHrm,  that  it  was  oollected 
there  instead  of  on  the  limbs.  It  is  established  by 
satisfactory  experiments,  that,  whatever  be  its 
issue  from  the  body  of  the  bee,  it  orit^inate^  from 
honey.  Mutual  relations  subsist  in  their  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  the  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  Those  years  unproductive  of  the  honey 
are  also  unproductive  of  wax;  and  we  often  see 
swarms  which  begin  theircollections  with  the  most 
promising  appearance,  still  make  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  terminate  with  acquiring  too  small  a 
quantity  of  honey  for  their  future  subsistence.  In 
these  cases,  wax  is  sparingly  provided  also. 
What  led  to  a  narrow  investigation  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  honey  from  wax,  was  a  naturalist  obser- 
ving that  bees  continued  carrying  quantities  of 
the  yellow  pellets  or  pollen  into  hives  quite  full  of 
comb,  and  where  there  was  no  room  to  construct 
more;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  enlarged 
the  combs  of  hives  containing  only  a  small  por- 
tion, and  did  so  without  carrying  in  the  pellets  at 
all.  Succeeding  experiments  proved  that  the  pol- 
len which  they  collect  from  the  antheree  of  flow- 
ers, is  used  solely  for  feeding  their  young,  beini; 
the  same  which,  in  ordinary  description,  we  call 
farina,  or  bee-bread;  and  that  they  will  take  it 
grain  by  srain  in  their  teeth,  to  transmit  it  into  the 
mouths  ol  the  larvse:  a  remarkable  trait  of  patient 
industry.  In  ascertaining  the  mode  by  which  wax 
was  produced  from  honey,  M.  Hubor  confined  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  straw  hive  to  an  apartment, 
along  with  a  quantity  of  honev  and  water  neces« 
sary  for  their  subsistence.  The  honev  was  ex- 
hausted in  five  days,  and  five  combs  of'^the  finest 
snow-white  wax  were  then  found  suspended  from 
the  arch  of  the  hive.  Lest  this  might  have  been 
the  produce  of  the  farina  carried  in  by  the  bees 
when  their  confinement  commenced,  all  the  combs 
were  removed,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  bees 
repeated.  But  the  result  was  the  same;  they  form- 
ed other  five  combs  of  the  finest  and  whitest  wax. 
It  is  the  saccharine  part  of  the  honey  which  pro- 
duces wax ;  and  bees  supplied  with  equal  portions 
of  honey,  and  of  sugar  reduced  to  a  syrup,  pro- 
duce a  greater  (][uantity  of  wax  from  the  latter. 
From  a  pound  of  refined  sugar  reduced  to  a  syrup, 
and  clarified  with  eggs,  a  swarm  of  beea  produced 
ten  drams  and  fifry-two  grains  of  wax,  darker  in 
color  than  what  they  extract  from  honey :  from  a 
pound  of  dark  brown  sugar,  they  prepared  twenty- 
two  drams  of  very  white  wax,  and  the  like  firom 
the  same  weiglit  of  sugar  from  the  maple.     Wax 


is  produced  sooner,  as  well  as  in  greater  propor- 
tion, from  sugar  than  from  honey;  and  the  darker 
the  sugar,  the  finer  is  the  wax.    Repeated  obser- 
vations prove,  that  the  secretion  of  honey  in  flow- 
ers is  powerfully  promoted  by  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  bees  never  labor  more  aciive.y 
than  during  humid  sultry  weather,  and  when  a 
storm  is  approaching.    Sometioics  the  secrFtion 
of  honey  is  entirely  suspended  by  the  state  of  thr 
weather,  which  occasions  a  total  inlerruption  oi 
the  labors  of  the  bees ;  and  if  this  be  too  ion?  pro 
tracted,  a  populous  hive  may  actual/y  die  in  {be 
midst  of  summer.     The  odor  exhaled    by  the 
hives,  and  the  size  of  the  bees,  are  always  certi  n 
indications  whether  the  flowers  contain  bomv. 
When  numbers  of  bees  return  from  their  excur- 
sions with  the  belly  thick  and  cylindrical,  it  shovrs 
they  are  gorged  with  honey ;  and  these  arc  exclu- 
sively llie  workers  in  wax.    The  belly  of  Uwse 
performing  the  other  functions,  always  preserves 
its  ovoid ul  form,  and  does  not  sensibly  increase  in 
£:ize.    Although  the  fioweis  be  destitute  of  honey. 
bees  still  are  able  to  store  up  quantities  of  farina 
or  pollen  necessary  for  feeding  their  young.    Part 
of  it  is  immediately  given  to  them,  and,  as  is  af- 
firmed, what  is  superfluouJs  is  reserved  in  cd.'s. 
Sixty-five  hives,  the  whole  of  which  exhibi'ej 
workers  in  wax,  were  examined  on  the  IStb  ot 
June,  when  the  country  was  covered  with  floorers, 
and  while  the  bees  actively  pursued  their  col'ec- 
tions.    Those  returning  to  old  hives,  having  do 
cells  to  construct,  deposited  their  honey  to  the 
combs,  or  gave  to  their  companions  -,  tmt  those  a; 
new  swarms  converted  their  honey  into  wax,  and 
hastened  to  build  combs  for  the  reception  of  their 
young.    Chilly  and  showery  weather  interrupieJ 
their  Tabors,  and  the  combs  received  no  addiiioa  by 
the  construction  of  new  cells.    The  weather  bovr- 
ever  altered,  the  chestnut  and  elm  were  in  flow- 
er, and  the  thermometer  on  the  first  of  July  roie 
to  77^ :  the  bees  resumed  their  labors  with  the  ut- 
most activity  from  that  day  until  the  16th,  both  ia 
honey  and  wax.    But  thenceforward  no  honey 
being  produced,  they  collected  quantities  of  pollen 
only ;  and  the  odor  of  the  flowers  showed  there 
was  nothing  excepting  an  inconsiderable  secretion 
of  honey  at  intervals,  barely  sufficient  for  subsist- 
ing the  bees.    It  was  found,  on  examining  the 
sixty-five  hives  in  the  end  of  August,  tliat,  after 
the  middle  of  July,  the  bees  had  ceased  to  work 
in  wax  ;  that  thev  had  stored  up  a  great  quaoritj 
of  pollen ;  that  tlie  honey  of  the  old  hives  was 
very  much  diminished,  and  in  the  new  ones  scarce 
any  remained ;  as  what  was  at  first  collected  had 
been  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  wax.    Thus 
it  appears,  that,  in  the  natural  state,  honey  is  the 
source  of  wax,  and  the  food  of  bees ;  that  its  se- 
cretion from  flowers  is  affected  by  adveotirious  cir- 
cumstances; and  that  its  qualities  are  difl^erent  in 
difl'erent  countries.    No  elementary  principles  of" 
wax   reside  in  pollen;  this   substance  is  collec4- 
ed  solely  to  feed  the  young  contained  in  hive*, 
and  I  he  perfect  bees  then^seives  never  live  upoo 
it. 

The  propolis  is  another  substance  collected  from 
plants,  which  is  extremely  useful  to  bees.  Besides 
the  purposes  of  stopping  crevices,  covering  the 
interior  surface  of  the  hive,  the  sticks  supporting 
the  combs,  and  glueing  the  hive  to  the  board  on 
which  it  stands,  t>ees  employ  it  in  m;ater  porticos 
at  once.    Stranger  animals  of  amml  size  euterio<r 
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a  hive  are  immediately  stung  to  death,  and  then 
«i  ragged  by  the  bees  to  the  outside :  there  are  lew 
persons  who  have  not  seen  that  a  dead  fly,  or  bee 
laid  on  their  board,  is  quickly  carried  away  and 
dropped  at  a  distances  it  seems  the  nature  of  these 
insects  not  to  endure  any  tilth  or  corruption  in  their 
habitation.  Should  a  larger  animal,  such  as  a 
snail,  make  its  way  into  the  hive,  it  does  not  es- 
cape 'y  it  is  put  to  death,  but  the  bees  are  unable  to 
divest  themselves  oCits  body,  Maraldi  relates^ 
that  he  saw  the  dead  body  ofa  snail  totally  cover- 
ed with  propolis,  and  thus  prevented  from  spread- 
ing  infection  in  the  hive ;  and  Reaumur  tells  us, 
that  a  shell  snail  having  fixed  itself  on  the  pane 
of  a  giass^  hive,  waiting  until  the  moistness  of 
weather  should  be  an  inducement  for  it  to  move, 
the  bees  encircled  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  so 
thick  a  bed  of  propolis,  that  the  animal,  unable  to 
moisten  it  as  it  moistens  its  own  sluten,  was  ar- 
rested on  the  spot.  The  original  source  of  the 
propolis  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood :  it  is  much 
more  tenacious,  and  attains  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  than  wax :  those  bees  that  return  laden 
with  it,  owing  to  its  tenacity,  experience  considera- 
ble difficulty,  even  with  the  aid  of  their  compan- 
ions, in  divesting  themselves  of  the  load.  M. 
Ducame  observes,  ^'several  times  i  have  seen 
beea  occupied  in  collecting,  or  rather  in  tearing 
away  with  their  teeth,  the  propolis  of  old  hives 
which  I  bad  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  this  appeared' 
80  ^laborious,  and  the  animals  pulled  so  forcibly, 
that  I  thought  their  heads  would  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  bodies." 

The  structure  of  the  cells,  which  are  exclusively 
the  production  of  the  workers,  has  excited  admi- 
ration in  every  contemplative  mind  ;  and  it  is  de- 
monstrable, that  their  figure  Ir  the  best  adapted 
for  containing  the  greatest  possible  quaniity  in  the 
least  possible  space.  A  number  of  cells  united 
constitute  the  comb,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
inches  square  of  which,  Reaumur  calculated, 
would  contain  9000.  The  primary  object  of  the 
cells  seems  to  be  for  propagating  the  young ;  after 
these  have  gained  maturity,  they  are  cleaned  out 
and  filled  with  honey  ;  but  there  are  cells  also  des- 
tined for  this  purpose  from  the  beginning.  The 
same  cells  may  be  employed  for  several  successive 
broods,  and  when  the  whole  have  come  to  perfec- 
tion, they  are  appropriated  ibr  the  winter  stores  : 
those  at  the  top  ofa  comb  are  neatest  and  best 
made,  as  well  as  of  better  materials,  compared 
with  those  at  the  bottom.  In  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  comb,  bees  are  guided  by  circumstances ;  a 
small  cavity  is  totally  filled  with  equal  combs,  while 
in  one  of  greater  dimensions  there  may  be  some 
large,  and  others  not  one-fourth  of  the  size.  By 
a  law  of  nature,  from  which  they  seldom  deviate, 
the  foundation  of  the  second  comb  is  laid  parallel 
to  that  of  the  first,  and  the  successive  combs  are 
generally  parallel  to  each  other.  Sometimes  thev 
are  seen  at  right  angles,  or  apparently  misplaced, 
which  probably  results  from  accidents  having  an 
influence  on  the  earlier  part  of  their  construction. 
There  is  usually  the  distance  of  four  lines  between 
each ;  and  should  the  comb,  in  its  construction, 
have  taken  an  oblique  direction,  it  is  afterwards 
brought  into  a  more  perpendicular  line  by  the  bees, 
which  diminishes  the  vacancy  intervening.  Combs 
originate  in  the  top  or  arch  of  a  hive,  and  are 
worked  downwards;  but  should  the  upper  part  be 
removed,  it  is  sold  the  bees  will  work  upwards  to 


fill  the  cavity.  In  order  to  shorten  the  courses 
which  they  would  necessarily  have  to  make  round 
the  surface  of  large  combs,  they  open  vfirious  com- 
munications through  them,  and  also  open  passa- 
ges between  their  edges  and  the  side  of  the  hive; 
at  least  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
purposes  of  such  perforations  found  in  them.  The 
cells  composing  a  comb  are  of  three  kinds,  cor- 
responding to  me  three  species  of  bees;  but  there 
are  considerable  irregularities  in  the  structure  of 
all;  neither  do  those  of  the  workers  invariably  ex- 
hibit that  perfect  hexagonal  figure  which  many 
persons  expect  to  find.  It  may  appear  singular 
how  bees  can  fill  horizontal  Cfilik  quite  full  of  ho- 
ney, and  yet  prevent  it  from  escaping.  Perhaps 
it  is  partly  retained  by  its  own  viscosity,  and  from 
adhesion  to  the  sides  of  a  tube  of  such  small  dia- 
meter. Each  cell  is  sealed  with  a  flat  covering 
most  ingeniously  devised :  it  is  nature,  however, 
that  must  have  done  so.  A  circle  is  formed  around 
the  mouth  of  the  cell,  which  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished by  other  concentric  circles,  until  the  aperture 
remains  a  point  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  single 
grain  of  wax. 

Though  the  hive  be  amply  stored  with  honey 
and  wax,  and  the  young  brood  gradually  approach- 
ing to  maturity  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  bees,  they  all  of  a  sudden  desert  their 
habitation  to  go  in  quest  of  another.  For  this  in- 
cident, which  is  called  stoarmi'/hg,  there  is  no  os- 
tensible cause,  nor  do  the  reasons  assigned  for  it 
by  diflerent  observers  prove  satisfactory  in  our  es- 
timation; for  its  occurrence  is  irregular,  and  its  fre- 
quency is  uncertain.  According  to  common  ap- 
prehension, swarming  ensues  from  a  hive  being 
overstocked  witli  bees,  and  especially  from  a 
young  queen  seeking  a  new  dwelling.  It  never 
takes  place,  we  acknowledge,  unless  the  bees  be 
numerous;  but  there  are  so  many  exceptions,  that 
we  cannot  say  it  is  fi-om  wanting  room:  and  in- 
stead of  the  young  queen,  it  is  always  the  old  one 
that  leads  out  the  swarm:  nay,  should  an  old 
queen  have  conducted  a  swarm  of  this  year,  she 
will  also  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  which 
next  year  leaves  the  hive.  £ach  subsequent  co- 
lony departing  is  led  by  a  young  queen.  An  old 
queen  never  leaves  her  hive  until  she  has  deposit- 
ed eggs  which  will  become  future  queens,  nor  un- 
til lier  principal  laying  of  the  eggs  producing 
drones  is  over;  the  common  bees  construct  royal 
cells  only,  while  phe  lays  those  eggs  which  will  be 
transformed  to  drones;  and  after  ibis  laying  ter- 
minates, her  belly  being  more  slender,  siie  is  bet- 
ter able  to  fly;  whereas  it  is  previously  so  heavy 
and  surcharged  with  eggs,  that  she  can  hardly 
drug  tierselC  along.  Oi)4i  chief  cause  or  concomi- 
tautof^swnrraiiig  apparently  consisis  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  queen.  She  is  KutKienly  affected,  nas- 
tily traverses  the  trombs,  ahnndoning  that  slow 
and  steady  pro</re*=sion  which  she  ordinarily  ex- 
hibits:: her  agitation  is  coniuiunicated  to  the  oees; 
they  crowd  (o  the  outlets  of  the  hive,  and  the 
queen  eiitcaping  firasi,  they  hasten  to  follow  her. 
Commonly  the  whole  lake  hut  a  short  flight,  and 
the  queen  having ali<rhtcd,  the  bees  cluster  around 
her.  This  conslitues  the  new  ewarm.  With  re- 
gard to  the  precursors  of  swarming,  there  is  no  in- 
fallible guide:  those  on  which  observers  are  ac- 
customed to  rely,  the  most  frequently  prove  falla- 
cious. The  general  indications  given  by  Reau- 
mur, a  naturaliiit  of  the  first  eminence,  who  draws 
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his  oonclurioM  from  factB,  and  has  fallen  into  few  |  over  the  yoang.    They  ran  aboat  in  erery  dife 


errore,  are,  first,  the  appearance  of  drones  in  a 
hive;  for  no  swarm  will  proceed  (roiri  one  where 
there  are  none^  secondly,  when  the  bees  are  so 
numerous,  that  part  crowd  aboat  the  outside  of  the 
hive,  or  lodge  on  the  board  in  clusters  of  thou- 
sands: and  thirdly,  which  is  the  least  equivocal 
sign  of  the  day  of  swarming,  when  (ewer  bees  than 
usual  go  abroad  for  collection,  and  return  without 
honey  or  wax.  Most  observers  also  affirm,  that 
in  the  evening  before  swarming  an  uncommon 
humming  or  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive,  and  a 
distinct  sound  from  the  queen,  called  tollintr  or 
caUing,  Mr.  Hunter  compares  it  to  a  note  of  a 
piano  forte;  and  other  authors  to  different  tones. 
This  we  rather  incline  to  suppose  is  not  an  indi- 
i^ation  of  swarming,  but  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
younff  queen  as  yet  confined  in  her  cell,  and  that 
probably  the  sound  proceeds  from  her.  We  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  power  of  a  queen  in  emiiting  sounds, 
and  the  wonderful  effect  which  these  instantly  pro- 
duce on  the  whole  workers. 

In  illustrating  the  concomitants  of  swarming, 
vre  shall  again  resort  to  the  observations  of  the  na- 
turalist Huber,  one  of  the  few  investigators  of  the 
subject,  whose  remarks  are  to  be  received  with 
implicit  credit.  Af\er  establishing  that  an  old 
queen  conducts  swarms,  leaving  worms  or  nymphs 
in  the  hive,  which,  in  their  turn,  transform  to 
queens,  be  availed  himself  of  a  favorable  season 
to  follow  their  history  in  the  perfect  riate. 

A  yoonff  aueen  being  introduced  into  a  hive  on 
the  l8th  of  Mav,  the  bees  received  her  well,  and 
she  immediateiv  begun  laying.  I'welve  royal 
cells,  all  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  communica- 
tions or  passages  through  tne  combs,  were  begun 
on  the  twentieth,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh,  ten 
of  them  were  much,  but  unequally,  enlarged.  On 
the  twenty-eighth,  previous  to  which  the  queen 
|iad  ceased  laying,  her  belly  was  very  slender, 
and  she  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  agitation.  Her 
motion  soon  l}ecame  more  lively,  though  she  still 
fXHitinued  examininiv  the  cells,  as  if  about  to  lav: 
sometimes  introducmg  her  bell^,  but  suddenly 
Withdrawing  it  without  having  laid;  at  other  times 
deporiting^  egs  in  a  different  position  from  what 
it  should  naturally  have.  The  queen  produced 
DO  audible  sound  m  her  course,  nor  was  any  thing 
heard  different  from  the  ordinary  humming  of 
bees.  She  passed  over  the  workers  in  her  way: 
at  times,  on  stopping,  those  meeting  her  also  stop- 
ped, and  seeming  to  consider  her,  advanced  brisk- 
ly, struck  her  with  tlieir  antennas,  and  mounted  on 
her  back;  and  she  proceeded  thus  canying  some 
of  them  above  her.  The  bees  no  longer  inclosed 
and  formed  regular  circles  around  the  queen,  nor 
did  thev  supply  her  with  honey;  but  she  volunta- 
rily took  it  from  the  cells  iff  her  way.  Those 
which  were  first  amused  by  her  motions,  followed 
her,  running  in  the  same  nianner,  and  in  their 

Passage  excited  others  still  tranquil  on  the  combe, 
^he  path  she  had  traversed  wns  evident  aAer  she 
had  lefl  it,  by  the  affitalion  there  created,  which 
never  afterwards  subsided.  The  nueen  had  now 
visited  every  part  of  the  hive,  and  occasioned  a 
general  agitation:  if  some  places  yet  remained 

auieti  the  bees  in  motion  arrived,  and  imparted 
btat  which  affected  them.  The  queen  disconti- 
nued depositing  her  eggs  in  the  cells:  she  dropped 
f  hem  at  random;  and  tne  workers  ceased  to  watch 


ent  direction:  even  those  returning  from  the  fields 
before  the  agitation  reached  its  height,  do  eooner 
entered  the  hive,  than  thev  participated  in  ihe 
same  tumultuous  impulse:  they  neglected  to  /ree 
themselves  of  the  waxen  pellets  on  their  lirahs, 
and  ran  heedlessly  about.  At  last  the  whole 
ruflhed  precipitately  to  the  outlets  of  the  hive,  and 
the  queen  along  with  them. 

These  facts  were  ascertained  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  corroborated  by  future  experiments.  On 
the  first  of  June,  all  was  quiet  in  a  hive  at  elevea 
in  the  forenoon  ;  but  at  mid-dav  the  qoeen,  from 
a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  became  evideotljr 
a^tated,  and  her  aoritation  was  insensibly  commu- 
nicated to  the  workers  in  every  partof  tbeir4well- 
ing.  In  a  few  minutes  they  precipitately  crowded 
to  the  outlets,  and,  along  with  the  qoeen,  left  the 
hive.  After  they  had  settled  on  the  braDGh  of  a 
neighboring  tree,  the  observer  soofihc  lor  the 
queen,  thinking,  if  she  was  removed,  that  the  bees 
would  return  to  the  hive :  a  fact  which  aetnally 
ensued.  Their  first  care  then  seemed  to  oonsisi  in 
seeking  their  female :  they  were  still  in  great  agi- 
tation, which  gradually  subsided,  and  in  three 
hours  complete  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  at  sofficieDt 
length  on  this  most  interesting  part  m  the  Demrai 
economy  of  bees,  and  we  must  be  content  with  re- 
ferring to  the  works  of  the  two  celebrated  aothois 
already  cited.  The  latter  ascribes  the  chief  in- 
ducement of  those  bees  conducted  bvyoangqaeens 
to  swarm,  to  the  agitation  by  which  the  queen  is 
animated  l>eing  imparted  to  them.  He  endeavori 
to  trace  the  source  of  that  agitation  to  the  antipa- 
thy mutually  entertained  by  the  females,  which, 
extending  even  to  those  in  an  imperfect  state,  k 
directed  against  the  nymphs  lodged  in  the  ceils. 
No  sooner  does  a  young  queen  herself  attain  ma- 
turity, than  she  attempts  to  destroy  her  rivals :  but 
there  is  a  constant  guard  of  workers  preserved  over 
them;  she  is  repulsed,  maltreated,  and  driven 
away,  if  deserting  one  cell  she  appfoaehes  an- 
other, it  is  to  experience  the  same  resistanoe ;  she 
is  actuated  by  an  unconquerable  desire  to  accom- 
plish her  object ;  she  is  harassed  by  the  ineessant 
opposition  of  the  bees;  agitation  thence  ensues, 
and  she  resolves  on  flight.  It  is  liere  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  experiments  prove  that  the 
agitation  of  a  queen  is  communicated  to  the  wofk- 
ers,  and  though,  with  regani  to  yoong  queens, 
such  may  influence  the  bees  to  swann,  the  same 
reasons  will  not  apply  to  old  queens  leading  forth 
new  colonies,  for  what  we  have  above  described 
only  belongs  to  ;foung  ones.  So  long  as  a  yeanc 
queen  remains  in  a  viigin  state,  she  meets  with 
little  of  that  conspicuous  respect,  care,  and  atten- 
tton,  which  is  lavished  on  her  when  the  bees 
know  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  is 
previous  treated  with  great  indifference;  and  hence 
arises  the  resistance  she  sufiers  when  attempting 
to  destroy  the  nymphs  in  their  cells,  and  her  con- 
seqnent  agitation.  "But  the  conduct  of  the  bees 
towards  the  old  queen,  destined  to  conduct  the  fir^t 
swarm,  is  very  different  Always  accustomed  to 
respect  their  fertile  queens,  they  do  not  forget  what 
they  owe  to  her :  they  allow  h^  the  most  oneon- 
trouled  liberty.  She  is  permitted  to  approach  the 
royal  cells ;  and  if  she  even  attempts  to  destroy 
theni,  no  opposition  is  offered  by  the  bees.  Thus 
her  inclinations  are  not  obstructed ;  and  we  cannot 
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ascribe  her  Btgbly  as  that  of  the  young  queens,  to 
the  resistance  she  experiences."  These  observa- 
tions greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  attempting 
to  account  lor  swarminf; :  we  acknowledge  that 
here  we  can  find  no  Batisfactory  explanation.  The 
old  queen,  it  has  been  supposed,  becomes  agitated 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  ro^al  cells,  and  at  the 
prospect  of  the  combats  in  which  she  has  to  en- 
cage, and  she  also  communicates  her  agitation  to 
uie  workers.  The  agitation  of  the  females  excites 
motion  in  the  workers,  which  increases  their  ani- 
mal heat,  and  raises  the  temperature  of  the  hive 
to  such  an  insupportable  degree,  that  they  hasten 
to  leave  it.  In  a  populous  hive,  where  the  ther- 
mometer stood  from  92^  to  97^  in  a  fine  summer 
day,  it  rose  above  1049  during  the  tumult  which 
preceded  swarming. 

The  extraordinary  instinct  and  precautions  so 
conspicuous  in  bees,  are  apparently  affected  during 
the  period  of  swarming.  We  cannot  admit,  with 
those  observers,  who  seem  more  actuated  by  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  than  an  exposure  of  truth, 
that  they  are  endowed  with  that  prescience  which 
induces*them,  before  their  departure,  to  prepare  a 
place  for  their  reception.  On  issuing  from  the  hive, 
bees,  80  neatly  as  we  can  determine,  have  no  object 
in  view;  and  they  ofien  resort  to  situations  the  most 
unlikely,  and  evidently  unsuitable  for  their  conve- 
nience or  preservation.  After  rising  in  the  air,  it 
is  commonly  some  tree  that  arrests  their  progress. 
and  the  queen  fi*equently  alights  at  the  unsheltered 
extremity  of  a  branch,  where  the  bees  that  may 
have  formed  into  various  clusters  in  the  vicinity, 
come  to  surround  her.  But  we  have  known  them 
repeatedly  swarm  on  the  grass,  near  the  hive  they 
had  forsaken,  notwithstanding  trees  were  at  no 
great  distance. 

fiees  swarm  only  during  the  best  weather,  and 
in  the  finest  part  of  the  day.    Sometimes  all  the 

Erecursors  or  swarming,  disorder  and  a^tation, 
ave  been  seen:  but  a  cloud  passed  bek>re  the 
eun,  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 

If  a  hive  swarms  oflener  than  once,  the  new 
swarms  consist  of  those  bees  that  have  been 
abroad  when  the  first  event  took  place,  added  to 
young  ones  come  from  the  eggs,  laid  by  the  queen 
before  her  departure.  Each  is  led  out  oy  a  young 
queen,  as  there  are  usually  several  royal  cells  in  a 
hive :  but  the  bees  can  prevent  the  whole  queens 
nearly  of  an  equal  a^  from  leaving  their  cells, 
though  come  to  matunty :  and  when  they  do  libe- 
rate them,  it  is  according  to  their  a^,  which  they 
have  some  secret  means  of  ascertaming ;  for  the 
oldest  are  invariably  liberated  firat. 

The  youn^  swarm,  whether  removed  from  the 
place  where  it  settles  or  not,  becrins  to  work ;  cells 
are  constructed  of  wax  from  the  honey  the  bees 
have  carried  alonff  with  them ;  and  nature  has  so 
arranged  it,  that  the  first  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
produce  the  operative  part  of  the  community. 


ON    THE    VaUAIi    CARBLVSairSSS     Iir    flAVIirG 
8Il<K-WORM8'   EGOS. 

To  tlie  Editor  oT  the  Fannen'  Register. 

Stqffbrdy  .Ougttfi  5M,  18S9. 
I  am  highly  gratified  that  you  have  ^ven  the 
agricultural  community  a  caution  about  silk- worm 
eggs.    At  least  two-thirds  of  the  failures  in  rear- 


ing silk-worms  in  this  country  may  with  propriety 
be  attributed  to  bad  eggs.  Many  persons  raise 
siik-worms  for  the  sole  purpose  oi'  9f)eculating  on 
the  eggs,  and  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  careful  management  to  procure  g[ood 
eggs.  Prevailing  thoughtlessnects  on  this  subject, 
which  I  know  exists  extensively,  if  not  checked, 
will  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  im- 
portant culture,  which  I  firmly  believe  is  destined 
to  repopuSate  the  poor  land  districts'  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  I  will  add  a  caution  which  may 
be  of  service  to  t  he  inexperienced .  I  f  i  he  cocoons 
intended  lor  seed  are  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  several  hours,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  the  eg^s  produced  will  ^nereily 
be  worthless.  I  know  tms  to  be  the  fact  from  dear 
bought  experience. 

*' When  siik-worms  are  to  be  raised,  the  eg^  to 
be  procured  from  the  cocoons,  must  be  thougnt  of 
before  any  thing  else.  Now-a-days  when  the  co- 
coons are  collected,  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  them 
altogether  upon  the  frames.  Some  persons  not 
having  time  to  reel  all  their  silk;  butterflies  are 
seen  to  go  out  and  lay  eggs  almost  immediately. 
The  accumulation  of^  cocoons  produce  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  and  the  heat  causes  the  butterflies 
to  hatch  before  the  proper  period.  This  prema- 
ture developement  has  never  any  good  results,  for 
the  butterflies  are  sick ;  and  from  thence  it  comes 
that  the  silk-worms  produced  from  their  eg^,  are 
affected  by  diseases  from  the  moment  ot  their 
hatching. 

'*The  cocoons  for  reproduction  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  put  in  a  well  aired  chamber,  and  spread 
upon  very  clean  mats,  a  layer  of  the  thicknees  of  a 
Single  cocoon  only? '  (  Chinese  Treatise,  published 
by  P.  Force,  p.  160.) 

I  have  about  40,000  silk-worms  of  seven  varie- 
ties. They  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  a  lar^ 
portion  of  ihem  spinning  in  handsome  style.  In 
September  1  will  furnish  you  a  meteorological  re- 
cord, with  explanating  remarks. 

fiespectftilly  yours, 

Latton  Y.  Atkins. 

P.  S.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  forced  ami  premature  developement  of  the 
silk-worm  in  any  of  its  stages.  The  nearer  the 
time  of  spinning  to  the  natural  period  of  its  life,  as 
stated  by  Dandolo,  the  better.  The  precocious 
and  the  tardy  are  always  feeble,  and  eggs  should 
never  be  saved  from  them.  I  have  made  nine 
rearing  of  the  'Hwo-cron^'  white,  and  of  the  co- 
coons formed  between  tne  25th  and  30th  days  it 
has  required  from  700  to  800  to  weigh  a  poQnd, 
and  80  of  the  last  which  spin;  but  of  cocoons 
formed  fi^m  the  SOth  to  the  35th  day,  350  to  400  to 
mak(*  n  pound.  Depend  upon  it  modem  writers 
on  siik-rulture  are  promulgating  a  pernicious  error 
on  this  point;  aind  before  the  learned  silk-wwrn 
doctors  publish  any  more  infallible  prescriptions,  I 
advise  them  to  put  on  their  spectacles  and  bring 
their  remedies  to  bear  on  four  or  five  cases. 

If  a  forced  and  premature  developement  is  so 
important  what  reason  or  sense  would  there  be  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  Chinese  Treatise : 

<<The  moths  which  come  out  the  first  dav  are 
called  grass  moths.  The  last  of  all  are  called  mo- 
gno,  (that  is  to  say,  the  last  butterflies.)  Neither 
of  these  ought  to  be  keptJ*^ 

Mark  the  care  of  this  people  about  procuring 
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cgfTB.  Cocoons  nrc  firpt  eelected,  nnd  when  Ihe 
butterflies  come  out,  the  first  and  (he  last  are  re- 
jected. Let  the  peo[)le  of  the  United  States  make 
numerous  and  careful  experiments.  We  beardless 
boys  of  Virginia  at  least,  do  not  mean  to  open 
wide  our  mouths  and  swallow  nostrums  as  an  un- 
fledged bird  does  its  food.  L.  Y.  A. 


COPPER  MINE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

IVilliamsburgj  I5th  yfugust,  1839. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following 
advertisement,  taken  from  the  *  Virginia  Gazette,' 
printed  in  thiv  city  for  William  Parks,  16th  Febru- 
ary, 1738.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  known 
at  this  time,  that  there  is  a  copper  mine  in  North 
Carolina  ;  if  so,  the  fact  may  benefit  some  indivi- 
vidual,  and  perhaps  our  country.  The  informa- 
tion is  given  for  your  use,  by  your  friend, 

Richard  Randolph. 

<rro  be  sold  by  Charles  Evans,  ferry  keeper  on 
Tar  River,  16  miles  firom  Speece's  ferry  on  Roan- 
oke river,  in  North  Carolina,  at  ten  pounds,  Virgi- 
nia currency,  per  hundred,  2000  acres  of  very  gw}A 
land,  lieing  purchase  land,  granted  in  the  proprie- 
tor's time,  at  six  pence  per  hundred  quit-rent  for- 
ever ;  and  in  the  banks  thereof,  is  a  copper  mine, 
twice  tryed  in  England.  It  runs  five  miles  on  the 
river,  is  very  commodious  for  trade, with  two  cvpress 
swamps  thereon,  and  near  adjoining  to  a  desart, 
called  the  Canetar,  supposed  to  be  10  miles  wide, 
and  thirty  miles  long,  and  there  is  brave  hunting 
the  bear.  Charles  Evans." 

The  foregoing  advertisement  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  copper  ore,  at  least  in 
profitable  quantity.  From  one  of  the  old  manu- 
script journals  of  Col.  William  Byrd,  (which  cu- 
rious and  interesting  records  of  old  times  we  hope 
to  be  enabled  hereafter  to  publish,)  it  appears  that 
there  was  formerly  a  copper- mine  mania  raging 
along  the  borders  of  the  upper  Roanoke,  which 
has  since  passed  away,  leaving  no  known  trace  of 
its  existence,  save  what  is  presented  in  his  journal 
and  this  old  advertisement. — Ed.  F.  R. 


"the  debt-paying  nation." 

From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 

This  18  the  name  which  the  United  States  have 
acquired  abroad,  and  never  was  an  appellation  bet- 
ter deserved.  We,  as  a  nation,  run  in  debt  more 
to  others,  than  perhaps  all  other  nations  put  toge- 
ther«  What  would  be  said  if  Great  Britain  should 
ran  in  debt  two  hundred  millions  co  France,  or 
Prussia  filly  millions  to  Austria.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  nothin^r  of  selling  our  credit  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  millions,  in  the 
shape  of  stocks,  and  then  purchase  goods  annually 
to  the  amount  of  some  twenty  millions  more  than 
we  can  pay  at  the  time,  trasting  to  luck,  and  tempt- 
ing Providence.  It  requires  no  prophetic  sagacity 
to  foretell  that  matters  cannot  always  go  on  at  this 
rate.    Our  credit  must  be  over-taxed  in  time,  and 


though  our  resources  are  immense,  a  sodiien  in  vi- 
ta lion  to  Miand  over^  would  produce  a  oonvulsioo, 
of  which  we  wlio  remember  1837,  may  form  a  faint 
conception  ;  a  convulsion  in  which  the  credit  and 
the  floating;  capital  of  the  country  would  alike  go 
to  ruin.  The  individual  is  on  the  high  road  to 
bankruptcy,  whose  average  expense  exceeds  his 
annual  income,  and  the  same  is  equally  tme  of 
nations.  How  stands  the  matter  with  us  in  this  re- 
spect ? 

In  1837  we  imported  in  flour 

and  wheat, $4,276,776 

In  the  same  time  we  exported 

of  the  same, S,075,475 

Leaving  a  blance  against  us 
of $1,201,201  for  oar  bread. 

In  1837  we  imported  of  sugar,  $7,205,904 
And  we  exported, 76,181 

Leaving  against  us  a  bal- 
ance, of. $7,129,723  for  oar  sugar 

In  1837  the  whole  of  our 

imports  was $140,989,217 

And  tbe  sum  total  of  our 

exports  was 117,419,276 

Leaving  against  us  a  bal- 
ance of $23,569,941 

But  it  will  be  said,  this  balance  is  paid,  and  tbe 
debt  cancelled.  8o  it  If,  but  how  1  by  transferriD^ 
the  account  from  the  individuals  who  contFacted 
it,  to  the  country  itself.  In  other  words,  ihii 
twenty-three  millions  and  many  more  similar  bal- 
ances of  trade  against  us,  have  been  paid  in  stocky 
or  the  credit  of  the  states  has  been  loaned  lo  secure 
the  foreign  dealer.  These  balances  of  trade  against 
us  are  not  paid,  and  when  they  will  be,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  buy  much  and  sell  little,  is  beginning  to  be 
a  serious  question.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
a  national  debt  accumulated  upon  us  equal  to  (hat 
of  Great  Britain;  a  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  of 
which,  is  now  weighing  her  agriculturists  and 
manulacturers  to  the  dust.  The  only  difference 
will  be,  her  indebtedness  is  to  her  own  citizens; 
ours  will  be  to  foreigners,  and  a  feariUi  power  it 
will  be  for  them  to  wield  over  us. 

How  shall  this  alarming  evil  be  remedied  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  say,  retrench,  buy  less,  and  sell 
more.  But  such  is  not  usually  the  course  of  indi- 
viduals or  nations.  We  have  gratified  our  wants 
until  they  have  become  so  interwoven  with  our 
system,  that  retrenchment  in  the  means  of  satisly- 
ing  them  is  not  likely  to  be  a  favorite  doctrine, 
however  just  and  feasible  it  maybe.  The  only 
way,  then,  for  us,  if  we  will  have  just  so  such,  is 
either  to  produce  the  things  ourselves^  or  something 
that  will  pay  for  them.  We  can  raise  our  own 
6read,  and  have  a  large  surplus  to  sell.  W^e  can 
make  all  the  sugar  demanded  in  the  country,  and 
we  must  do  it.  We  can  make  the  silk  wanted  io 
the  United  States,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall 
soon  do  it,  and  put  a  atop  to  the  largest  item  in  tlie 
balance  a^inst  us ;  an  item  of  from  fifleen  to 
twenty  millions  annually.  Supply  ourselves  with 
these  three  items,  and  we  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor,  and  bring  the  world  in  debt  to  us. 
In  that  case  we  should  become  a  "debt-receiving 
instead  of  a  * 'debt-paying  nation,"  and  the  diiicr- 
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ence  there  is  between  the  actual  pleasure  of  these 
two  operations,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  proGt,)  will 
be  appreciated  by  most. 


81LK  MANUFACTURING. 

From  the  Gcnceee  Farmer. 

One  great  reason  why  we  have  such  an  unsha- 
ken confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  country  to  en- 
ter successfullv  into  the  culture  of  siik,  iis  manu- 
facture as  well  as  its  production,  is  (bund  in  the 
superior  enterprise,  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our 
citizens,  over  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  thought  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  this  and  other  countries,  by 
prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  tlie  exportation 
of  machinery,  or  patterns  for  its  construction.  New 
England  machinists  went  to  work,  built  shops, 
made  their  own  patterns,  and  produced  specimens 
of  machinery  so  much  superior  in  action  and  prin- 
ciple to  European  models,  that  we  at  once  obtain- 
ed the  preference  in  their  own  market,  and  now 
annually  export  large  quatitities  of  machinery  to 
order.  So  it  is  already  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  In  reeling,  and  now  in  wea- 
ving the  narrow  kinds  of  silk,  such  as  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  other  goods  of  that  description,  we  have 
already  made  great  advances  on  the  clumsy  and 
ill-arranged  implements  of  the  old  world. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  which  forms  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  Lyons,  or  French  silk 
manufacture,  the  foreign  workman  uses  a  narrow 
loom,  resembling  the  common  hand-loom  in  either 
respects,  and  weaving  but  one  piece  of  ribbon  at  a 
time.  A  machine,  called  in  France  a  Jacquard, 
18  attached  to  this  narrow  loom,  and  regulates  the 
pattern  of  the  ribbon,  flowers,  &c.  These  looms 
are  worked  by  girls,  and  these  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful fabrics  are  the  result  of  their  labors.  A  Jac- 
quard was  brought  to  New- York,  and  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Bergen,  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
and  member  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Ber^n  in- 
stantljr  saw  that  great  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  machine  and  loom,  and  imroraiately 
constructed  one  which  is  worked  by  power  instead  of 
the  hand,  makes  seven  pieces  of  ribbon  or  lace, 
where  only  one  was  made  in  the  .French  loom, 
and  gives  the  figure,  color,  or  pattern,  with  equal 
exactness  and  greater  rapidity.  In  this  single  im- 
provement of  the  ribbon  loom,  then,  five  or  six- 
sevenths  of  the  labor  required  abroad  is  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  and  articles  of  any  pattern  can  at 
once  be  furnished.  In  very  narrow  patterns,  from 
ten  to  fifleen  pieces  can  be  woven  at  once.  Such 
improvements  at  the  outset  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
but  that  when  the  attention  of  our  artizans  shall 
be  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  machinery, 
we  shall  soon  find  our  improved  processes  amply 
to  compensate  ior  any  supposed  difierence  in  the 
price  of  labor. 


I>]BPTH  OF  FROZEN  SARTH  IN  NORTHKRN  LAT- 
ITUDES. 

From  tlie  Geueaee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Schergin,  a  merchant  of  Jakutsk  in  Siberia, 
anxious  to  possess  a  well  from  which  water  might 
be  obtaineil  without  being  obliged  to  use  melted 
ice  for  half  the  year,  commenced  boring  through 


the  i'eozen  earth  which  always  exists  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  the  unfrozen  springs  below.  The  place 
is  in  lat.  62°  the  themometer  in  December  as  low 
as  42^  below  zero,  and  in  July  was  79^  above. 
Average  temperature  18^.  After  penetrating  50 
feet,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  18^. 
At  77  feet  l^o.  At  119  feet  23^.  At  382  feet 
3(r.  This  rate  gives  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture of  l^  for  every  60  feet ;  and  proves  that  the 
boring  to  unfrozen  water  must  equal  about  600  feet. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  large  rivers  and 
springs  in  such  districts  must  draw  their  supplies 
from  regions  farther  south,  and  below  the  frozen 
strata,  or  they  would  be  dry  every  winter,  which 
in  Sibieria  is  found  to  be  the  fact  with  most  of  them. 
Wrangel  and  Frebre  state  that  in  Siberia,  in  the 
open  lands,  the  surface  is  thawed  during  the  sum- 
mer to  the  depth  of  2  1-2  to  five  feet;  l>ut  that  in 
the  fbiests  it  only  reached  from  8-4  foot  to  1  1-2  in 
depth.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  as  showing  how 
near  vegetation  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  ice, 
and  that  growth  in  plants  depends  more  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  spring,  than  on  that 
of  the  soil. 


ox  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

Prom  the  Maine  Fanner* 

Messrs,  EdUan : — I  once  knew  a  couple  of  in- 
dustrious sisters,  who  lived  near  a  never  failing 
brook  or  stream  In  Massachusetts,  who  kept 
generally  through  the  *.yinter  30  geese,  male  and 
female.  They  had  erected  some  suitable  but  not 
costly  sheds,  in  which  they  had  apartments  for 
them  to  lay,  set  and  hatch.  Their  food  in  the 
winter  was  meal  of  the  various  kinds,  to  some 
extent,  but  principally  apples  and  roots.  In  the 
summer  thev  had  a  pasture  inclosed  with  stone 
wail  or  board  fence,  which  embraced  the  water. — 
Thev  kept  their  wings  so  clipped  that  they  could 
not  fly  over  such  fence.  Their  owners  well  knew 
(what  we  all  know,)  that  live  geese  feathers  are  a 
cash  article,  at  a  fair  price.  They  picked  ofi"  their 
feathers  three  times  in  the  season.  Those  30 
geese  wintered,  would  arise  say  75  goslings  or  young 
geese,  and  of  courae  they  had  that  number  to  dis- 
pose of  every  fall  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  they  are  sent  to  market,  and  again  picked 
makiug  /our  times  that  they  obtained  feathers 
from  those  they  wintered,  and  twice  from  the 
young  ones  that  they  killed. 

1  tell  the  story  to  induce  some  family,  sisters  or 
brothers,  fathers  or  mothers,  situate  near  some 
never  failing  brook  of  water,  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
Those  remote  from  water  cannot  be  benefited  by 
the  history,  yet  their  friends  may;  but  if  I  can  by 
this  account  cause  one  family  to  partake  of^  the 
benefits  of  the  business,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Many 
families  there  are,  in  all  our  towns,  so  situated 
that  they  may  make  the  raising  of  geese  a  profit- 
able business;  yet  perhaps  have  never  thought  of 
their  privileges,  it  is  known  that  we  import  most 
of  our  feathers ;  and  is  it  necessary  to  send  abroad 
for  an  article  so  easily  prod uced  among  us?  Those 
who  calculate  to  commence  the  business  must 
prepare  for  it  the  ensuing  fall,  and  not  kill  their 
geese.  No  one  will  object  to  the  keeping  of  even 
more  than  30  geese,  if  an  enclosure  is  made  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  at  home  and  out  of  mischief. 

N.  P. 
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cows  HOLDING  UP  TUBIB   MILtf . 

From  the  Main4  Fanner. 

Messrs.  JEditors: — You  will  recollect  that  in  a 
Jate  No.  of  the  Farmer  I  mentioned  that  1  had  a 
C01V  that  gave  very  little  milk  in  the  morning,  and 
that  she  gave  more  at  night  as  a  consequence, 
&c. ;  and  that  a  Mr.  Fosb  had  a  cow  that  did  the 
same.  I  requested  the  why  and  wherefore  ofyou 
or  some  -of  vour  correspondents,  and  also  the  cure. 
You  remark  that  you  had  a  cow  with  the  same 
complaint,  and  thought  possible  some  one  milked 
her  besides  yourseli.  1  hear  that  man^  other 
people  are  making  similar  complaints  of  their  cows. 

As  I  think  1  have  discovered  the  cause,  I  will 
Btate  it  as  respects  mine.  She  lodges  on  sand  or 
ffravel  in  a  yard  where  there  is  no  sward  or  orts, 
nay  or  straw,  and  during  this  long  spell  of  wet 
weather  her  lod^inghad  ^n  cold.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  neighbor,  afler  the  cow  was  milked  at 
ni^ht,  1  sent  her  back  to  the  pasture  where  she 
might  lay  on  a  led^  warm  place,  and  the  cure 
has  been  effected;  wnether  by  this  or  not  vou  and 
othera  may  judge.  I  know  that  in  the  full,  when 
the  weather  is  colder,  and  the  nights  longer,  the 
eame  result  does  not  take  place  when  our  cows 
lay  out.  But  then  their  hair  is  longer, — mine 
having  reoently  shed  her  old  hair  and  the  new 
beinff  very  short.  I  wish  that  others  having  cows 
that  hold  up  their  milk  will  try  my  remedy,  and  let 
me  know  the  result.  Sam'l.  Wood. 


UqUID   LBATHBR. 

From  tbe  Maine  Karmec 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  one  in  Europe 
has  invented  what  he  calls  liquid  leather.  The 
process  he  keeps  a  profbimd  secret,  but  it  is  said 
the  matter  Is  liquid,  and  may  be  cast  into  any  ibiin 
such  as  boots,  shoes,  &c. 

The  material  is  probably  some  preparation  of 
animal  gelantine,  at  any  rate  we  will  guess  so.  If 
animal  gelatine  be  mingled  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  tannin,  such  as  tbe  strong  liquor  of  hem- 
lock or  oak  bark,  it  coagulates  and  becomes  solid. 
Now  if  the  two  ingredients  can  be  properly  pro- 
portioned, no  doubt  It  can  be  formed  into  any  shape 
whatever. 

It  is  this  which  changes  skins  or  hides  into 
leather.  Hides  however  have  fibers  which  add 
to  the  toughness  and  strength  of  the  leather,  which 
might  not  be  the  case  in  changinfif  gelatine  to 
leather.  Some  one  who  has  leisure  to  experi- 
ment upon  it,  can  take  fflue  and  bark  liquor  and 
amuse  himself,  and  perhaps  find  out  something 
new  to  him,  if  he  don't  get  the  real  secret.  If  you 
spit  into  strong  bark  liquor,  a  coagulom  is  formed 
occasioned  by  the  slight  quantity  of  mucus  matter 
contained  in  the  spittle.  If  raw  hide  be  put  into 
a  Papin's  digester,  which  is  a  small  steam  boiler 
with  a  safety  valve  so  that  the  water  can  be  heated 
much  hi^er  than  boiling  water,(212°)  and  heat- 
ed for  some  little  time,*it  will  become  almost  wholly 
or  quite  dissolved,  and  in  this  form  it  might  be  bet- 
ter lor  experimenting  upon  perhaps  than  a  simple 
solutron  of  glue,  which  is  purer  and  has  less  ani- 
mal fibre. 

Horns  may  thus  be  rendered  almost  or  quite 
fluid  in  this  way,  and  undoubtedly  might  be  put  to 
many  more  uses  than  they  are  at  present. 


TO  FATTBK   POU£«TRY. 

from  the  Maine  Fano^r. 

An  experiment  has  lately  been  tried  of  (cedlus: 
geese  with  turnips  cut  in  small  pieces  like  dice,  Ua 
iesb  in  size,  and  put  into  a  trough  of  water;  tvirJ. 
this  food  alone,  the  effect  was  that  6  geese,  each 
when  lean  weighing  only  9  lbs*,  actually  gained 
20  lbs.  each  in  about  three  weeks  /alteniug. 

Malt  is  an  excellent  food  for  geese  and  tur- 
keys; grains  are  preferred  lor  the  sake  of  ecoo- 
oray,  unless  for  immediate  and  rapid  fatteoing:  the 
grains  should  be  boiled  afresh. 

Other  cheap  articles  for  fattening  are  oatmeal 
and  treacle ;  barley-meal  and  milk ;  boiled  oats  and 
ground  malt. 

Com  before  being  eiven  to  fowls  sliould  always 
be  crushed  and  soaked  in  water.  The  fbod  will  thus 

S»  further,  and  it  will  help  dif^estioo*    Heos  fed 
us  have  been  known  to  lay  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months. 


XSARLY  CI7T  CLOTSR. 

Frmn  tbe  Boalon  Cidti%-aior. 

In  1818,  when  livii>^  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, in  Maine,  we  had  a  fine  piece  of  dovtx 
that  we  feared  would  grow  too  rank  to  be  reliebed 
by  our  cattle.  We  therefore  mowed  it  on  the 
twentv-fiith  of  June  when  not  one-half  the  heada 
had  blown  fully  out. 

We  suffered  it  to  lie  in  the  sun  for  three  dayi 
— turning  it  over  at  night  to  bring  the  greenest 
side  up  to  take  tbe  dews.  On  the  third  day  u 
was  raked  and  carted.  We  cannot  say  we  saved 
all  the  heads  and  the  leaves,  but  we  looked  to  tbe 
main  chance;  we  saved  the  stalks — the  subst.iRce 
— and  our  cattle  would  insist  on  eating  ibem  ail. 

In  feeding  out  this  hay  we  could  not  boi  ooie 
the  difierence  between  a  forkful  of  it  and  a  fork- 
ful of  hay  cut  late.  It  was  apparently  one-third 
heavier.  Our  cattle  never  throve  better  on  any 
hay,  and  their  manure,  not  black  as  when  tlietr 
keeping  is  poor,  or  late  cut  hay,  looked  prect^^ly 
as  if  they  had  been  kept  partially  on  Indian  nieul. 


TEMPERATURB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

From  tlie  Genesee  Fanatr. 

While  the  average  temperature  of  tbe  year  ia 
England  exceeds  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  average  of  the  three  summer 
months  there,  fails  very  much  blow  the  average 
of  the  same  months  here,  l^hus  in  the  agricultural 
reports  of  some  of  the  English  counties  for  \ttA 
year,  it  was  stated  that  'Trosts  were  frequent  du- 
ring the  months  of  July  and  August."  We  have 
been  sometimes  asked  why  com  as  well  as  wheat 
cannot  be  grown  in  England.  The  true  reason  is 
fc)und  in  this  low  temperature  of  the  summer 
months ;  which  while  it  proves  not  unfavorable  ibr 
wheat,  renders  the  ripening  of  com  impossible. 
Wheat  will  be  beet  in  a  temperature  that  averages 
from  60  to  70  degrees,  as  the  stalk  takes  more  time 
to  grow,  does  not  suffer  from  drought,  and  gives  a 
finer,  heavier  berry  than  is  usually  produced  where 
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the  temperature  is  higher.  Great  BntaiQ  is  of  course 
one  of  the  best  wheat  couoiries  in  the  world.  Corn 
on  the  contrary  will  not  arrive  at  maturity  under  a 
less  degree  of  heat  than  from  70**  to  80^,  and  if  the 
average  of  the  three  summer  months  does  not 
tunfie  between  75  and  80,  a  good  crop  of  corn  can 
hardly  be  expected.  Thus  in  England  corn  will 
clever  be  grown;  a  law  of  nature  that  cannot  be 
broken  Ibrbids  it. 


•CAU8E  OF   QBKATER    YALU1D  OP  GYPSUM   ON 

I.1MED   l4AlfI>. 

*ro  the  Editor  of  Uie  Kannen*  Begister. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  whose  communica* 
4 ion  you  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  Re- 
§^ister,  uses  the  ibilowiog  language.  '*!  can  assure 
you  and  your  readers,  that  that  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  after  lime,  works  strangely  and  wonder- 
•lully.  You  may  explain  why  it  is  so;  for  me,  it  is 
euflScient  to  see  and  know  that  it  sov"  I  readily 
agree  with  your  correspondent  that  in  such  a  case 
fact  is  of  more  importance  than  theory;  but  I  sup- 
pose most  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  will  ad- 
mit that  fact  and  theory  together,  is  better  than 
either  of  them  separately.  Indeed  mankind  are 
^naturally  theorizers;  that  is,  when  any  thing  un- 
usual occurs  in  the  natural  world,  they  are  dis- 
posed to  inquire  into  the  causes,  and  however  va- 
luable the  knowledge  the  fact  above  may  have 
been,  yet  when,  in  addition  to  the  fact,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  cause  is  obtained,  it  affords  an  exqui- 
site pleasure  to  the  mind.  Indeed  I  have  long 
been  of  opinkni  that  one  important  use  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  philosophy,  is,  that  they 
render  much  of  the  common  business  of  life  more 
intellectual,  and,  on  that  account,  will  be  more 
relished  by  men  of  cultivated  minds.  I  am  far, 
however,  irom  supposing  that  this  is  the  only  or 
even  the  principal  use  of  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal science.  But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  use  of  science;  but  to  endeavor  to 
furnish  your  correspondent  with  a  theory  to  ex- 
plain his  fact;  lor,  notwithstanding  his  apparent 
indifference  about  theory,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  afford  him  considerable  pleasure 
to  be  able  not  only  to  say  that  the  fact  is  so;  but 
also  to  say  why  it  is  so. 

1  have  long  had  a  theory  upon  the  subject  which 
your  correspondent  mentions,  which,  to  myself  at 
least,  was  entirely  satisfactory;  so  that  had  1  been 
a  neighbor  to  your  correspondent,  and  witnessed 
the  fact  which,  it  seems,  was  to  him  strange  and 
wonderful,  would  have  been  to  me  neither  tne  one 
nor  the  other,  but  precisely  the  thing,  I  would 
have  expected.  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  mv 
theory,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fact  more  obvious  than 
this,  that  the  great  volume  or  bulk  of  all  vegeta- 
bles is  carbon.  Although  this  fact  was  doubtless 
known  from  time  immemorial,  vet  it  seems  to 
have  attracted  no  attention  in  a  theoretic  point  of 
view  until  modem  times.  When  the  attention  of 
modem  chemists  was  turned  to  the  vegetable  de- 
partment of  science,  they  naturally  inquired,  whence 
and  how  do  vegetables  obtain  the  carbon  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
fitance?  This  was  a  question  not  easily  answer- 
ed. Carbon  is  a  simple  substaocei  and  insoluble 
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in  water.  It  is  moreover  not  found  to  exist  in  the 
most  productive  soils,  nor  even  in  the  richest 
manures.  Some  chemists,  not  adverting  to  the 
fact  that  carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  suppoRed 
that  pulverized  charcoal  would  bean  excellent 
manure^  A  Dr.  Ewell,  a  native  of  this  state^ 
published,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  book  in  which  he  asserted,  with  great 
apparent  confidence,  that  pulverized  charcoal 
would  be  one  of  the  best  of  manures.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  was  largely  engaged  in  rectiiung 
that  abominable  thing  called  whiskey,  and  conse- 
quently used  a  large  quantity  of  pulverized  char- 
coal, made  the  experimenL  fiut  he  found  that 
charcoal,  though  ground  as  fine  as  flour  was  not 
a  manure.  He  might  as  well  (as  Protessor 
Armstrong  expresses  it,)  have  used  pounded 
glass.*  But  my  friend,  the  rectify er  of  whiskey, 
was  not  the  only  person  who  made  the  experi- 
ment. Experiments  were  made  in  various  pans 
of  the  world,  and  all  with  like  succe«>8,  or  rather 
want  of  success.  Still,  the  question  whence  do 
vegetables  obtain  their  carbon,  remained  un- 
answered. At  length  by  a  variety  of  experiments 
carefully  made)  by  different  experimenlers,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  the  question  was  satis- 
factorily answered.  It  is  from  carbonic  acidy  thut 
vegetables  obtain  their  carbon.  The  roots  of  the 
vegetables  attract  from  the  soil  the  water  or  mois- 
ture mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  and  as  the  water 
thus  mingled  with  carbonic  acid  passes  up  through 
the  tubes  of  the  vegetable,  by  a  process  concealed 
from  mortal  ken,  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposedi 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  vegetable,  the  ox- 
ygen of  the  acid  is  breathed  forth  mto  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  carbon  is  retained.  This  beautiful 
theory  is  surely  as  interesting  as  a  view  of  the 
papsage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  was  worth  a  voyage 
acroes  the  Atlantic.  Nearly  one-half,  by  weight, 
of  limestone,  marble,  in  short  of  all  carbonates  of 
lime,  is  carbonic  acid.  Quick-lime,  or  lime  when 
newly  burnt,  has  no  carbonic  acid,  but  its  attrac- 
tion K>r  carbonic  acid  is  so  great,  that,  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  soon  saturates  itself  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  thus  returns  to  the  state  of  a  car- 
bonate. When  a  man  then  limes  his  land,  he 
mixes  with  it  an  article  which  possesses  not  only 
the  various  valuable  qualities  which  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  so  well  pointed  out  in  your  invalua- 
ble <Essny  on  Calcareous  Manures;'  but,  also  pes* 
sesses  the  power  of  attracting  from  the  atmospnere 
and  retaining  in  the  soil  ready  for  use,  the  very 
thing  which  furaishes  their  chief  food  to  all  vege- 
tables. 

But  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  concrete  sob< 
stance,  and  its  carbonic  acid  is  intimately  combin- 
ed with  the  lime;  hence,  it  will  not,>ive  may  sup- 
pose, easily  yield  its  acid  (o  the  rains  and  moisture 
of  the  earthy  and  what  it  does  yield,  will  be  part- 
ed from  slowly,  and  in  small  quantities.  But  as 
the  carbonate  of  lime  possesses  various  other  pro- 
perties besides  the  one  1  have  just  mentioned^ 
when  it  it  first  applied  to  the  land,  it  may  produce 
a  powerful  eflect  chiefly  by  those  other  properties, 
but  ultimately  becomes  chiefly  useful  as  a  deposi- 
tory of  carbonic  acid.    But  this  acid  it  parts  with 

*  See  Professor  Armstrong's  Essay  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  Jujy  No.  of  the  farmers*  Kegister,  Chap-' 
ter  XVI. 
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reluctamiy.  Then  apply  a  little  plaeter  of  Paris, 
(sulphate  oi  lime)  and  by  their  mutual  action  on 
each  other  the  carbonate  of  lime  easily  yields  its 
carbonic  €u;ids,  and  the  vegetables  growin^j^  on  the 
soil  thus  having  an  ample  supply  of  carbon,  will 
grow  as  they  h£l  never  been  seen  to  grow  on  that 
soil  before. 

Now,  your  correspondent,  to  whom  this  is  chief- 
ly addressed,  will  see  what  my  theory  is,  and  most 
of  the  steps  by  which  my  mind  was  led  to  em- 
brace it  He  will  see,  moreover,  that  it  accounts 
for  the  great  effect  the  plaster  of  Paris  produced 
upon  his  limed  land.  Before  I  conclude,  I  ought 
to  remark  that  although  I  have  called  the  above 
theory  <<my  theory,"  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
it  is  exclusively  mine.  Doubtless  the  two  ideas, 
viz.  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  lime  or  marl,  as 
a  manure,  is,  that  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  carbon- 
ic acid,  and  that  the  use  of  gypsum  will  facilitate 
the  extrication  of  that  acid,  have  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  many  other  persons;  each  one  may  say, 
the  theory  is  mine,  but  not  exclusively  mine.  It 
is  one  however  which  I  have  entertained  for  many 
years. 

I  entirely  a^ree  with  your  correspondent,  when 
he  says  that  *Mime  only  will  show  where  the  great 
lather  of  nature  has  placed  the  limit  of  fertility, 
when  lime,  plaster,  and  their  produce  oi' vegetable 
matter,  are  turned  back  and  reacted  upon."  Clover 
I  presume  takes  badly  in  the  light  sandy  lands  of 
tide- water  Virginia.  Whenever  persons,  who 
have  brought  their  lands  to  moderate  state  of  fer- 
tility, by  lime  or  marl,  find  this  to  be  the  case,  let 
such  persons  supply  themselves  with  rollers  to  be 
drawn  either  by  one  or  two  horses.  Immediately 
afler  sowing  the  clover  seed,  run  a  roller  over  the 
field,  and,  if  the  season  is  not  unfavorable,  the  seed 
will  vegetate  and  grow.  When  the  clover  is  of 
suitable  age,  sow  gypsum  for  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  the  second  year,  be  the  clover  knee 
high,  or  haunch  high,  plough  it  down.  Next 
8prin|^  plant  the  field  with  com,  and  go  on  with  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops,  careful  husbanding  and 
application  of  putrescent  manures,  and  the  next  ge- 
neration  may  see  some  of  the  pine  barrens  of  tide- 
water Virginia  producing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
barrels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre. 

1  have  already  referred  to  Professor  Armstrong's 
Essays  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  which  you  have 
been  for  some  time  publishing  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister. I  would  recommend  them  to  the  especial 
attention  of  your  readers  generally,  both  male 
and  female.  They  are  written  in  a  plain,  familiar, 
perspicuous  style,  and  contain  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  1  fear  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Register  overlook  those  essays,  un- 
der an  impression  that  they  are  too  learned  for 
common  readers.  But,  if  any  intelligent  person, 
although  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  che- 
mistr)-,  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  thoee  essays 
and  read  them  regulurly  on,  1  am  much  mistaken, 
if  he  will  not  find  (hat  he  can  understand  them 
with  ease,  and  will  find  a  new  and  delightful  field 
of  knowledge  opened  to  his  mind.  Even  those 
who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
will  find  them  pleasant  and  usefuL        Ssn x:x. 

CIRCULAR   LBTTBR    OF   THB     COMMI88IONBR 

OP  THB  PATxarr  offcbs. 

(The  following  letter  will  best  explain  its  exoel- 


lent  object.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  zeal  et 
the  Commissioner  for  the  advanceoient  of  agricul- 
tural interests  may  be  properly  responded  to  by  the 
various  individuals  to  whom  the  circnbir  has  b^sa 
addressed,  and  his  object  furthered,  and  made  sore, 
by  the  proper  aid  of  government. — JBd.  F.  fi.J 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  PaUal  > 
Officej  June  Ut^  1839.      S 

Sir, — During  the  last  session  of  congress  bd 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ComroiasioDer  of 
Patents  to  collect  statistics,  and  in  various  other 
modes,  to  promote  the  agricultorai  interest  of  ihe 
United  States.  For  this  purpose  a  small  appro- 
priation was  made. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importaDee  of  thk 
subject,  and  regarding  it  as  the  comoEieDoeroeDt  cf 
a  system,  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  con- 
fer incalculable  benefits  on  our  common  country,  I 
embrace  an  early  opportunity,  very  respectfully  to 
invite  your  co-operation  in  introducing  fbreigD 
seeds  which  are  rare  and  valuable. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  this  subject,  1  che- 
rish the  belief,  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  reside  or  travel  abroad,  especially  the 
diplomatic  corps,  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
navy,  and  commanders  of  private  vessels,  wiS 
cheeifully,  so  fares  primary  duties  allow,  aid  in 
the  measures  which  the  national  legislature  pur- 
poses to  accomplish. 

Some  general  directions  for  packing  the  seeds, 
accompany  this  circular.  Please  transmit  to  this 
office  such  collections  as  you  may  make  by  puUie 
vessels,  (as  far  as  practicable)  whose  oommandeis 
are  fully  authorized  to  receive  the  same.  Rea- 
sonable freight,  however,  will  be  pakf  by  this  of- 
fice for  shipment  in  private  vessels. 

An  exhibition  of  tne  spike  of  the  difierent  grains, 
indigenous  and  exotic,  is  contemplated  in  the  new 
Patent  Office;  hence  the  importance  ot' sending, 
if  possible,  a  specimen  of  the  original  stalk  wiS 
the  grain  attacned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  high  respedt, 
Tours,  obediently, 

HbNRY  L.    ELLSWORTH. 

Directions  for  putting   up  and    Dransmilting 

Seeds, 

With  a  view  1o  the  transmission  of  seeds  from 
distant  countries,  the  first  object  of  care  is  lo  ob- 
tain seeds  that  are  fully  ripe,  and  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state.  To  this  the  strictest  attentioD 
should  be  paid;  otherwise,  all  the  care  and  trouble 
that  may  be  bestowed  on  them  will  have  been 
wasted  on  objects  utterly  useless. 

Those  seeds  tiiat  are  not  dry  when  gathered, 
should  be  rendered  so  by  exposure  to  tne  air,  io 
the  shade. 

When  dry,  the  seeds  should  be  put  into  paper 
bags.  Common  brown  paper  has  been  found  lo 
answer  well  for  making  such  bags.  But  as  the 
mode  of  manufecturing  that  paper  varies  indif- 
ferent countries,  the  precaution  should  bo  used  of 
putting  aportion  of  the  seeds  in  other  kinds  of 
paper.  Those  that  most  effectually  exclude  air 
and  moisture  are  believed  to  be  the  best  fbr  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  proper,  also,  to  enriose 
some  of  the  seeds  in  paper  or  cloth  that  ban  beea 
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steeped  in  melted  beeswax.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  seei^B  collected  in  a  moist  country,  or 
season,  be  packed  in  charcoal. 

After  being  put  up  according  (o  any  of  these 
modes,  (he  seeds  should  be  enclosed  in  a  box, 
which  should  be  covered  with  pitch,  to  prevent 
injury  from  damp,  insects,  and  mice.  During  the 
voyage,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy,  and 
dry  situation;  not  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

The  oily  seeds  soonest  lose  their  germinating 
faculty.  They  should  be  put  into  a  box  with 
sandy  earth,  in  the  following  manner,  first,  about 
two  inches  of  earth  at  the  bottom;  into  this  the 
seeds  should  be  placed  at  distances  proportionate 
to  their  size;  on  thnse  another  layer  of  earth  about 
an  inch  thick;  and  then  another  layer  of  seeds: 
and  so  on,  with  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  seeds 
until  the  box  is  filled  within  about  a  foot  of  (he  top, 
which  space  should  be  filled  with  sand;  taking 
care  that  the  ear(h  and  sand  be  well  put  in,  that 
the  seeds  may  not  get  out  of  place.  The  box 
should  (hen  be  covered  with  a  close  net- work  ol' 
cord,  well  pitched,  or  with  split  hoops  or  laths  well 
pitched,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  without  exposing 
the  contents  of  (he  box  to  be  disturbed  by  mice  or 
accident.  The  seeds  thus  put  up  will  germinate 
during  their  passage,  and  will  be  In  a  slate  to  be 
planted  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

Although  some  seeds  with  a  hard  shell,  such  as 
nuts,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  do  not  come  up  until  a 
long  time  aAer  they  are  sown,  it  would  be  proper, 
when  the  kernel  is  oily,  to  follow  the  method  just 
pointed  out,  that  they  may  not  (urn  rancid  on  the 

J)assage.  This  precaution  is  also  useful  for  the 
hmily  of  laurels,  (laurinece)  and  that  of  myrtles, 
(myrti,)  especially  when  they  have  to  cross  equa- 
torial seas. 

To  guard  against  the  casualties  to  which  seeds 
in  a  germinating  state  may  be  exposed  during  a 
long  voyage,  and  as  another  means  of  ensuring 
the  success  of  seeds  of  the  kinds  here  recommend- 
ed to  be  put  into  boxes  with  earth,  it  would  be 
vvell,  also,  to  enclose  some  of  them  (each  seed  se- 
parately) in  a  coat  of  beeswax,  and  aflerwards 
pack  them  in  a  box  covered  with  pitch. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  ob- 
serve all  the  precautions  here  recommended  in 
regard  to  the  putting  up  and  transmission  of  seeds; 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  risk  in  de- 
parting from  them,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  conntry  from  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
brought,  and  to  the  difierence  of  its  latitude,  or  of 
the  latitudes  through  which  they  will  pass  on  the 
voyage,  it  is  not  intended,  however,  by  these 
instructions,  to  exclude  the  adoption  of  any  other 
modes  of  putting  up  and  transmitting  seeds  and 
plants,  which  are  in  tise  in  any  particular  place, 
and  which  have  been  found  successful,  especially  if 
more  simple.  And  it  is  recommended,  that  not 
only  the  aid  of  competent  persons  be  accepted  in 
procuring  and  putting  up  seeds  and  plants,  but 
that  they  be  invited  to  offer  any  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  oi  the  plants  during  the  voy- 
age, and  their  cultivation  and  use  aflerwards. 

EXPEBIAIKNTS  ON  THB   POROSITY  OF   A  MASS 

OF   COTTON. 

From  the  Journal  of  Uie  Franklin  Institate. 

Perhaps  you  may  consider  the  following  pretty 
experiment  on  porosity,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 


Journal.  Fill  a  common  glass  tumbler,  or  other 
vessel,  completely  with  some  spirit ous  liquor,  so 
that  a  few  drops  more  would  cause  it  to  overflow. 
This  done,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  introdu- 
cing into  the  tumbler,  so  filled,  a  whole  hatu^  of 
raw  cotton. 

This  experiment  was  suggested  by  the  acciden- 
tal recovery  of  some  wet  cotton  from  a  boat  which 
had  been  sometime  sunk  in  the  Tennessee  river;  it 
was  found  by  the  workmen  that  after  they  had 
squeezed  out  the  water  from  some  cotton,  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  had  been  contained,  remained  near- 
ly as  full  as  belbre  the  cotton  was  removed. 

Spirits  answers  better  than  water,  for  trying  the 
experiment,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  cotton.  Several  theories  were 
started  by  persons  who  tried  the  experiment;  such 
as,  that  the  filaments  of  cotton  occupied  the  vacan- 
cies between  the  globules  of  water;  or  that  by  its 
capillary  action,  the  cotton  subdivided  the  globules, 
and  caused  them  to  occupy  a  less  space,  &c.;  to 
me,  however,  it  appears  to  be  accounted  /or  more 
satisfactorily,  by  supposing  the  fluid  to  insinuate 
itself  between  the  filaments  of  cotton,  and  thus 
permit  the  latter  to  occupy  no  more  space  than  is 
due  to  their  actual  solidity.  The  experiment  is 
certainly  a  beatiful  one. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

John  C.  Trautwinb. 

Knoxvilkf  Tennesse,  June  12, 1839. 


ON  THB  INFLUBNOB  OF  NATITB  MAGNBSIA  ON 
THB  GERMINATION,  VBOBTATION,  AND 
FRUCTIFICATION   OF  TEGBTABLB9. 

By  Jlngelo  Abbene. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  produce  bar- 
renness in  lands,  has  been  enumerated  the  presence 
of  magnesia,  because  it  had  been  observed  that  the 
various  magnesian  soils  are  sterii.  This  opinion 
has  begun  to  lose  credit,  since  fiergmann,  who  ex- 
amined the  composition  of  fertile  soils,  considered 
magnesia  as  forming  one  of  their  principal  consti- 
tuents. 

ProfI  Giobert  has  performed  a  number  of  expe- 
riments to  inquire  into  the  action  of  native  magne- 
sia, which  is  found  in  numerous  cultivated  soils. 
In  the  environs  of  Castellamonte  and  of  Baldisse- 
ro,  this  substance  is  abundantly  diflused  in  the 
soils  cultivated  with  great  success,  and  which  ex- 
hibit a  vi^rous  vegetation.  There  are  many 
districts  in  Piedmont  and  elsewhere,  where  the  bi- 
carbonate of  lime  and  of  magnesia  is  abundant  in 
the  cultivated  lands,  which  produce  beautifbj 
plants.  Giobert  concluded  from  t  hese  experiments 
— Ist,  that  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  various  functions  of  vegetables ;  2nd, 
that  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  magnesia  in  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  this  earth  can  exercise  an 
action  analogous  to  that  of  lime ;  Srd.  that  a  mag- 
nesian soil  may  become  fertile  when  the  necessary 
manure  is  employed. 

From  these  facia  naturally  proceeds  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  the  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  had  entered 
like  the  lime  into  the  composition  of  the  sap,  it 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  plants  with  the  potash, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  M.  Abbene  has  ascertained 
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his  by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  which 
had  grown  in  mafzrnesiferous  mixture.  Moreover 
he  endeavored  to  find  by  comparative  experiments, 
whetlier  the  influence  of  magnesia  on  vegetation  is 
analogous  to  that  of  time.  The  following  are  the 
conclusions  he  arrives  at :  Ist.  Native  magnesia  is 
notonly  not  injuriousto  the  germination, vegetation, 
and  fructification  of  plants,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
pears to  be  favorable  to  these  functions.  2nd. 
Magnesia  being  soluble  in  an  excels  of  carbonic 
acid,  has  on  vegetation  an  action  analogous  to  that 
of  lime ;  and  woen  a  soil  contains  magnesia  not 
sufficiently  carlionated,  this  defect  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  addition  of  manure,  which  by  its  de- 
composition furnishes  the  necessary  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  the  amelioration  will  be  much  more 
efficacious  if  the  soil  be  frequently  disturbed,  as 
then  the  air  will  better  exercise  its  action.  3rd. 
When  lime  and  magnesia  exist  in  arable  lands,  (he 
Ibrmer  is  absorbed  in  preference  by  the  plants  on 
account  of  its  greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid. 
4th.  In  barren  raagnesian  lands,  it  is  not  to  the 
magnesia  that  the  sterility  must  be  attributed, 
but  to  the  cohesive  state  of  their  parts,  to  the  want 
of  manure,  of  elay,  or  of  other  composts,  to  the 
large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  5(h.  Barren 
magnesian  soils  maybe  rendered  fertile  by  meansof 
calcarilerous  substances,  as  rubbish,  chalk,  ashes, 
marl,  &c.,  provided  the  other  conditions  be  fulfilled, 
f— Jour.  d€  Pharmacie  de  Janvier,  183d. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON     THB     CULTURE 

STRAWBERRY. 


OF    THE 


fiif  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nur- 
Aeries,  Newburgh,  N,  Y, 

From  tile  Genesee  Fanner. 

The  Strawberry  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable and  delicious  of  all  the  smaller  fruits.  It  is 
not  only  easily  cultivated,  yielding  an  abundant 
crop  in  a  short  time,  from  a  very  limited  space  of 
ground  ;  but  while  its  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  is 
agreeable  to  all  palates,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
delightful  additions  to  the  dessert  in  summer,  it  is 
also  extremely  wholesome,  never,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  other  fruits,  undergoing  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. In  some  diseases  it  has  even  been 
&und  highly  beneficial,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  Lin- 
Dsus  was  cured  of  the  gout  by  abundant  use  of 
the  berries. 

The  strawberry,  through  a  low  herbaceous 
plant,  sends  down  remarkably  strong  roots.  In 
good  soils  these  are  oflen  Ibund  to  penetrate  to  the 
depth  ofeightt^en  inches  or  more  in  a  season.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  produce  a  fine  bed,  that 
the  soil  be  deep  as  well  as  rich.  Where  the  sub- 
soil is  not  positively  bad,  the  ground  is  always 
much  improved  by  trenching,  (two  spades  deep,) 
before  setting  the  plants.  In  doing  this,  a  good 
ooat  of  manure  should  be  deposited  between  the 
two  spits :  old  garden  soils  w.'iich  have  been  long 
cultivated,  C|re  astonishingly  improved  by  this  |Hrac- 
ticc,  the  whole  becoming  renewed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fresh  soil ;  and  the  growth  of  plantain 
such  mould,  when  again  acted  upon  by  the  sun 
and  air,  is  of  course  proportionately  vigorous.  A 
deep  mellow  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  preferable  soil  for  this  plant;  but 
Hlo^OBt  any  soil  fbr  so  limited  a  species  of  culture, 


may,  in  the  hands  of  a  judictous  gardener,  be  ren- 
dered suitable  fbr  it.  We  have  seen  very  splendi  J 
crops  of  fruit  upon  a  very  stifl  yellow  clay,  rrielloweJ 
down  by  mixing  with  it  anthracite  coal  ashn 
and  manure. 

The  best  season  fbr  making  new  plantations  of 
the  strawberry  is  either  in  spring,  at  a  pretty  earfy 
period,  or  directly  aRer  the  beds  have  eeased  bear- 
ing, in  August.  If  the  latt<>r  time  is  chosen,  the 
plants  generally  get  sufficiently  well  established  to 
bear  a  considerable  crop  the  ensuing  year. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  \o  plant  the 
beds  when  formed.  Some  arrange  the  plants  m 
as  to  be  kept  in  hills,  others  in  rows,  and  oibere. 
again,  allow  them  to  cover  the  whole  surface  ot* 
the  bed.  We  consider  the  first  method  preferably 
as  in  that  way  tbe  ground  can  be  kept  cultivaiei 
between  the  plants ;  tbe  fruit  is  generally  larger 
and  finer,  being  more  exposed  to  the  genial  indu- 
ence  of  the  sun,  and  the  duration  of  the  bed  is 
greater.  Three  or  four  rows  may  be  planted  irv 
each  bed,  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  and  ihenin^ 
ners  from  the  rows  should  be  shortened  or  cut  cfl 
about  three  times  during  the  season.  If  the  plants 
are  not  thnving  well,  a  light  top  dressing  between 
the  rows  in  autumn  will  be  of  great  advantasie. 
Burning  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed  in  ths 
spring  has  been  highly  recommended  by  some  per- 
sons, but  we  have  never  found  it  to  answer  our 
expectations  upon  trial. 

This  fruit  receives  its  name  from  the  very  ancient 
custom  of  placing  straw  on  the  beds,  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  to  preserve  tbe  berries  clean.  The 
custom  is  not  yet  too  antiquated  to  be  of  less  va'ae 
to  those  who  desire  the  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion^  Clean  wheat  or  rye  chaff  may  be  substituted 
for  straw,  and  it  has  the  very  great  additional 
advantage  of  not  only  preventing  most  weeds  Jrom 
growing,  by  excluding  the  light,  but  also,  by  de- 
composing with  considerable  rapidity  after  ih^  fruit 
season  is  past,  it  contributes  much  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  surfiioe  soil  of  the  bed.  Young  ainl 
strong  runners  well  rooted,  should  in  all  csk^es  be 
chosen  to  form  the  new  bed,  and  not  old  plants,  or 
those  offsets  which  grow  near  them. 

There  is  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  strawberr}' 
plant  little  known,  the  ignorance  of  which  puzzle? 
many  a  good  cultivator.  This  is  the  existence  of 
separate  fertile  and  steril  or  barren  plants  in  many 
of  the  varieties,  otherwise  plants  which  prodore 
chiefly  male,  and  others  that  produce  only  female 
flowers.  Botanical ly,  the  strawberry  should  pro- 
duce botli  stamens  and  pistils  in  each  flower,  an^ 
the  blossoms  should  consequently  all  mature  fruit. 
This  is  really  the  case  with  the  alpine,  the  woc>d 
strawberries,  &c.,  but  not  entirely  so  with  the  large 
scarfet  and  pine  strawberries.  These  latter  sons, 
it  is  well  known,  produce  the  largest  and  finest 
fruit ;  but  we  very  often  see  whole  beds  of  them  io 
fine  flourishing  condition,  almost  entirely  unpro- 
ductive. The  common  pariance  in  such  cases  is 
that  the  variety  has  run  out,  or  degenerated;  but 
the  idea  is  a  confused  and  ignorant  one,  while  the 
healthy  aspect  of  the  plants  fully  proves  the  vigor 
of  the  sort. 

The  troth  is,  that  in  all  strawberries  of  the  fore- 
going classes,  although  each  blossom  is  furoisbed 
with  stamens  and  pistils,  yet,  in  some  plants  the 
pistils  are  so  few  that  they  can  scarcely  be  perteiv- 
ed  ;  in  others,  there  are  scarcely^any  stamens  vis- 
ible.    When  the  plants  bear  blossoms  furnished 
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wif  h  stamens  only,  (or  in  a  large  proportion,)  they 
are  of  course  barren  ;  when  pistils  only  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  they  are  lerliie.  To  have  a 
bed  planted  so  as  to  bear  abundantly,  about  one 
plant  in  ei^hl  or  ten  should  be  staminate  or  barren 
hlopBomini;  plants ;  ihe  others  the  fertile  ones — for 
if*  the  laitar  only  be  kept,  they  alone  will  also  be 
found  unproductive. 

i/*any  person  will  examine  a  bed  of  the  Hudson 
or  any  of  the  large  scarlet  strawberries,  when  they 
are  in  blossom,  he  will  discover  a  great  number  of 
plants  which  bear  large  showy  blossoms  filled  with 
fine  yellow  stamens.  These  are  the  barren  plants. 
Here  and  there,  aUo,  he  will  discover  plants  bear- 
ing much  smaller  blossoms,  filled  with  the  heads  of 
pistils,  like  a  small  green  strawberry.  The  latter 
are  the  fertile  ones.  Now  the  vigor  of  the  barren 
plants  is  so  much  greater  than  that  (^  the  fertile 
ones,  and  their  offsets  are  so  much  more  numerous, 
ihat  if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  this,  they  soon 
completely  overrun  and  crowd  out  the  fertile  or 
bearing  plants,  and  to  this  cause  only  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  unproductive  state  of  many  beds  of  the 
large  fruited  strawberries,  which  are  in  many  in- 
stances perhaps,  entirely  devoid  of  fertile  plants. 

The  proper  method  undoubtetfiy  is  to  select  a 
lew  fertile  plants  of  each  kind,  plant  them  in  a 
small  bed  by  themselves,  and  allow  them  to  in- 
crease freely  by  runners ;  then,  on  planting,  the 
proper  proportion  could  t)e  made  and  kept  up  by 
the  regular  cUppinsr  of  the  nmners. 

Many  of  the  fine  English  varieties  of  straw- 
berry, (Wil mot's  superb,  for  Instance,)  are  gene- 
rally found  worthless  here.  This  is  owing,  in  some 
cnpes,  to  the  iornorance  or  want  of  care  of  those 
persons  who  export  the  varieties,  in  sending  often, 
no  fertile  plants ;  in  other  instances,  it  is  equally 
owing  to  our  negligence  here,  in  not  preserving 
the  due  proportion  of  barren  and  fertile  plants. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  blossoms  is  very  little 
known  or  understood,  even  among  scientific  culti- 
vators. It  was  first  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  es- 
teemed friend,  N.  Longworth,  Enq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  western  horticultu- 
rist«.  Its  truth  we  have  repeatedly  verified,  and  a 
plight  examination  will  convince  any  person  of  the 
cause  of  the  numerous  worthless  yet  thrifily  look- 
ing strawberry  beds  throuirhont  our  gardens. 

The  finest  of  the  large  English  varieties  of  this 
fruit  which  we  cultivate  here  is  the  Bishop's.  It 
is  remarkably  large,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and 
of  superior  flavor.  Many  of  the  larger  berried 
sorts,  as  the  Methven  Castle,  have  been  hollow 
and  comparatively  tasteless,  though  of  uncommon 
size.  This  variety,  however,  appear  to  us  to 
unite  all  that  can  be  desired,  to  constitute  a  truly 
line  and  delicious  strawberry.  A.  J.  D. 


IKSBCT  DBPSKDATOR8. 

From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  there  are  many  that  occa- 
sionally prey  on  the  vegetables  produced  by  hu- 
man labor,  some  makinsr  their  appearance  at  one 
season,  or  in  some  particular  year,  while  others 
are  irregular  in  their  visits,  and  at  limes  disappear 
for  years  in  succession.  Occasionally,  too,  new 
depredators  make  their  appearance,  or  as  is  most 
probable,  first  attract  notice  by  the  mischief  they 
produce.     Some  insects  feed  only  while  in  the 


larva  Slate,  and  hence  the  mischef  they  occasion 
is  performed  while  in  that  stage  of  their  exigence. 
Others  spend  their  larva  state  inactive;  but  while 
existing  as  perfisct  insects,  are  most  destructive ; 
while  a  lew  are  injurious  in  both  of  these  states. 
Thus  it  is,  the  larvse  of  the  Hessian  fly,  the  cut 
grub  and  army  worms,  that  occasion  such  loss  to 
the  farmer;  while  the  chinch  and  rose  bugs,  the 
grasshopper  and  locust,  are  injurious  only  while 
they  live  as  perfect  insects.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history,  habits,  periods  of  existence,  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  most  formidable  insect  depredators 
is  very  necessary  to  all  classes  of  cultivators,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  this  desideratum 
will  be  supplied  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  now, 
by  authority,  engaged  in  investigating  the  ento- 
mology of  some  of  me  principal  states. 

Few  years  pass,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  more 
injury  is  not  sustained  from  these  pesis  of  agri- 
culture, than  has  occurred  in  the  present.  Some 
districts  have,  it  is  true,  suffered  severely,  but  the 
insect  visitation  has  not  been  general,  or  unusually 
destructive  where  it  has  occurred.  The  three 
principal  dep.edators  of  the  present  year  have 
been  the  Uessian  fly,  the  chinch  bug,  and  the 
army  worm.  The  first  of  these  has  scarcely 
been  noticed,  and  has  produced  no  injury  worth 
mentioning,  except  on  the  tide  water  districts  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states.  Here  it  was  very 
prevalent,  and  lor  a  time  created  much  alarm.  At 
harvest,  however,  the  damage,  though  considera- 
ble, was  found  to  have  been  overrated ;  the  very 
5ne  weather  bringing;  the  crop  forward  in  spite  of 
the  fly.  It  has  hardly  been  mentioned  north  of 
the  Delaware.  The  chinch  bug  is  peculiary  a 
southern  pest,  very  destructive  to  crops,  and  its  or- 
igin, habits  and  transformations,  judging  from  the 
little  we  have  been  able  to  And  respecting  it,  does 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  understood,  even  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  most  prevalent.  These  dis- 
tricts are  what  may  be  called  the  flrst  table  lands 
of  the  south,  or  those  lying  between  tide  level 
and  the  flrsi  ranges  of  highlands.  It  is  described 
as  making  its  appearance  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  woods,  from  which  it  spreads  in  every  direc- 
tion, attacking  indiscriminately  wheat,  corn,  and 
indeed  the  most  of  the  cultivated  grains  and 
grasses.  No  method  as  yet  has  been  found  effectual 
to  arrest  tiieir  progress.  Though  provided  with 
wings,  they  rarely  use  them,  but  march  forward 
on  the  eanh,  feeding  on  whatever  attracts  them 
during  their  progress.  Their  disappearance  is  as 
sudden  as  their  appearance,  and  apparently  equally 
involved  in  mystery.  An  investigation  of  the  hab- 
its of  this  insect  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
southern  man  of  science,  as  its  frequent  appear- 
ance, and  the  loss  it  occasions,  render  it  a  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  farmers  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  most  prevails.  The  army  worm  is  the  name 
given  to  the  larva  or  caterpillar  produced  by  some 
one  of  the  countle^^s  family  of  the  moths,  though 
what  one,  does  not  yec  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained. Ii  has  received  its  name  from  the  num- 
bers in  which  it  appears,  the  seeming  order  and 
regularity  of  its  movements,  and  its  destructive 
voracity.  Wherever  it  appears,  and  whichever 
way  the  dense  masses  are  directed,  vegetation  dis- 
appears with  astonishing  celerity.  Before,  is  the 
garden  of  Eden;  behind  is  a  desolate  wilderness. 
The  present  season  it  has  done  much  injury  in 
Illinois,  parts  of  Indiana  and  Michigan;  and  a  few 
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have  appeared  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few 
years  since  it  committed  iearful  ravages  in  Ohio. 
No  accurate  description  of  this  depredator  appears 
to  have  been  published;  and  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  calling  attention  to  the  insect  in  question, 
we  should  i)e  much  gratified  if  some  of  our  sub- 


acribers  in  those  districts  where  it  is 
most  abundant,  would  furnish  us  an 


or  has  been 
account  of 


the  worm,  iis  appearance,  ravages,  the  miller  or 
moth  that  produces  it,  if  known,  or  any  other  par- 
ticulars that  may  be  interesting  in  elucidating  its 
charactcrand  history.  The  only  mel  hod  of  check- 
ing the  march  of  this  insect  yet  discovered,  is  to 
plough  a  deep  furrow  across  the  line  of  progress, 
or  around  the  field  to  be  preserved  from  them^  keep- 
ing the  sides  smooth  with  the  hoe,  and  the  worm 
falling  into  this  furrow,  is  unable  to  escape,  and 
perishes.  The  numbers  so  destroyed  in  a  single 
trench,  is  almost  incredible. 


AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 
From  Prof.  Jackson's  Third  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine> 

Ab  I  have  formerly  stated,  it  is  evident  from  an 
examination  of  the  mmeral  ingredients  of  soils,  that 
they  all  origiruUedfrom  the  decomposition  and  dis- 
integration  of  rocks  which  for  ages  have  been  acted 
vponbyairand  water;  those  agents  having,  by 
their  mechanical  and  chemical  powers,  shivered 
nnd  crumbled  the  solid  ledges  into  those  pulveru- 
lent maKcrs  which  Ibrm  the  basis  of  all  soils — to 
which,  subsequently  small  quantities  of  vegetable 
iiumus  are  added  bv  the  decay  of  plants. 

jfncient  soils.  There  have  been  various  epochs 
in  the  earth's  history,  when  soils  were  thus  tbrm- 
ed,  and  after  bearing  their  luxuriant  vegetation, 
%vere  reconverted  by  aqueous  and  igneous  cau- 
ses, into  rocks,  the  structure,  and  fossil  contents 
of  which,  denote  ther  origin  to  have  been  Irom 
sedimentary  matter,hardened  by  pressure  and  heat. 
I'huB,  when  we  look  back  to  the  epoch  of  the 
transition  formations,  we  find  the  rocks  composing 
that  series  to  be  composed  of  agglomerated  sand 
and  pebbles,  cemented  by  clav,  wnich  presents  it- 
self m  an  indurated  form,  the  result  of  igneous 
action.  Marine  shells,  contained  in  the  grau- 
wacke  rocks  just  described,  evince  that  this  deposit 
was  chiefly  lormed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
while  some  portions  of  it  were  deposited  in  fresh 
water,  as  proved  by  the  presence  of  certain  plants, 
peculiar  to  bogs  and  lakes.  The  slates  of  this 
formation  contain  prints  and  casts  of  numerous 
plants — such  as  ferns,  equisetacesE",  lepidodendrte 
and  stigmaricsB;  while  beds  of  antliracite  coal  show- 
ing by  their  structure  and  composition  their  \eg- 
etable  origin,are  also  included  between  the  strata. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  above  mentioned 
plants  could  not  have  grown  without  a  soil,  and 
the  rocks  in  whch  they  are  imbedded  bear  every 
proof  that  tlsey  were  once  in  that  condition. 

Secondary  soils.  We  come  next  to  the  eeei >!i- 
dary  epoch,  and  here  again  we  are  astoniclied  to 
find  proolcf  of  a  numerous  succession  of  alterna- 
ting beds  of  soil,  each  having,  for  long  pciiods  of 
time  borne  their  perennial  verdure  of  intertropical 
plants,  allied  to  those  above  noticed,  but  more  cora- 
plksated  and  perfect  in  their  structure.  The  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  this  tbrmation  are  vast  herbaria 


}>re8erved  between  their  sheets,  perfect  impres- 
sions of  numerous  genera  of  plants,  the  species 
of  which  are  now  extinct.  Large  trunks  of  tree^ 
are  also  exposed  by  opening  coal  mines  and  quar- 
ries of  sandstone,  while  the  numeroue  and  reite- 
rated strata  of  coal  itself  also  bear  ample  proofs 
of  their  vegetable  origin. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  epoch,  at  which 
soils  existed,  produced  their  abundant  vegetation, 
stored  the  earth  with  fuel,  and  then  were  lecoo- 
veried  into  solid  rocks,  to  be  again  subjected  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  elemental  strife. 

The  tertiary  epoch  was  of  a  milder  .character 
and  but  little  disturbance  of  the  solid  rocks  appears 
to  have  been  effected  during  those  submereioos, 
when  the  plastic  clay,  calcareous  marls  and  strata 
of  perfectly  preserved  marine  shells,  were  depo- 
sited.   These  sedimentary  matters  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  a  slow  and  gradual  deposition  of  clay 
and  other  fine  sedimentary  matter,  which  beneath 
the  sea,  became  soon  inhabited  by  numerous  shell 
fish,  and  were  imbedded  in  succession  as  we  now 
find  them,  since  the  elevation  of  the  laud  above 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

When  we  consider  the  several  periods  which  I 
have  briefly  mentioned,  it  will  at  once  reveal  to  any 
reflecting  persons,  that  the  woild  has  been  during 
the  lapse  of  inconceivable  ages,  subject  to  great 
revolutions  in  its  geological  organization.  At  od« 
time,  the  rocks  are  worn  down  into  soils,  and 
bear  their  vegetation — then  continents  were  sunk 
in  the  ocean ^s  depths,  and  subsequently  were 
raised  again^  the  soils  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  converted  into  rocks.  By  such  conside- 
ration, we  soon  learn  to  respect  the  antiquity  of 
the  world;  and  knowing  that  such  records  are  le- 
gibly written  on  the  tablets  of  stone,  w^e  feel  a  nat- 
ural desire  to  read  and  understand  their  meaning. 

Ancient  alluvial  soils,  or  d iluvimn.  Subsequent 
to  the  epochs  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  find 
that  another  scene  of  violence  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  great  deep,  and  the  northern  ocean 
was  buried,  with  its  seas  of  ice,  over  the  land, 
sweeping  the  loose  materials  from  the  very  moun- 
tain tope,  and  depositing  them  far  south  of  their 
former  resting  places — while  the  ^^rooves,  scratches 
and  water  marks  upon  the  surface  of  the  fixed 
ledges,  show  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
passed.  By  such  a  flood,  (proofs  of  which  are 
nearly  universal  in  Maine,  as  elsewhere,)  the  soils 
were  transported  and  commuigled,  so  that  we 
rarely  find  a  soil  similar  to  the  rockis  beneath  it, 
but  identical  with  that  derived  from  other  rocks 
which  occur  to  the  north  and  northwest.  Having 
already  cited  so  naeny  localities  in  proof  of  this 
position,  I  shall  not  here  recapitulate,  and  the  in- 
telligent observer  will  find  so  many  illustrations  in 
Maine,  to  satisfy  his  rational  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  need  not  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to 
the  facts. 

Modern  alluvial  soils.  The  present  causes  which 
act  upon  the  solid  rocks,  are  both  chemical  and  me- 
canical.  Oxigen,from  the  atmosphere  and  from  wa- 
ter,is  constantly  affecting  some  portions  of  the  work, 
especially  where  the  rocks  contain  pyrites.  Kivers, 
torrents,  brooks,  and  even  rain,  are  graduaJty 
sweeping:  away  the  solid  rocks,  by  their  continued 
action  ;  but  more  poweri'ul  than  all  others,  is  the 
action  of  freezing  water,  which,  by  an  almost  irre- 
sistibly expansive  force,  rends  all  rocks  into  which 
of  ancient  vegetation,  and  their  strata  couiuin,  well  I  water  caii  find  a  passage;  and  crumbles  down  those 
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which  are  porous  in  their  structure.  Upon  the 
coastythe  sea  ever  beating  the  solid  rocks  and  hurl- 
ing the  loose  fragments  with  the  (brce  of  batter- 
ing ordnance  against  the  shores,  wears  away  the 
ledges,  the  detritus  being  either  spread  out  on  the 
bottom,  or  silled  up  at  the  mouths  of  harbors  and 
estuaries. 

Alluvial  soils  are  produced  by  the  transportation 
of  fine  partictes,  by  aqueous  agency,  from  higher 
sources,  and  are  especially  brought  down  and  de- 
posited during  freshets,  when  a  river  bursts  its 
confines,  and  6eing  diminished  in  its  velocity,  de- 
posits its  sedementary  matter  over  the  intervales. 
The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  constantly  removing 
fine  particles  of  soil  from  one  district  to  another, 
and  the  dust  of  ages  is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  commonly  believed.  Enough  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  to  excite  inquiry,  and  to  stimulate 
others  to  look  over  the  pa^  of  nature,  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  introductory  remarks,  such  as  I  now 
offer  to  the  reflecting  observer. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  any  one  locality  is  to 
furnish  all  the  data  for  the  elucidation  of  a  gene- 
ral theory ;  but  a  discriminating  eye  will  quickly 
select  such  as  may  bear  upon  tie  subject  in  ques- 
tion. Books,  relating  the  observations  and  expe- 
rience of  others,  should  also  serve  to  guide  those 
who  may  engage  in  this  study. 


the:  tomato  plant  a  protection  from 
ohihch-bug — and  bvckwheat  from  the 
turnip  fly. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Register. 

Indian  Creek,  Lancaster,  Aug.  7th,  1839. 
The  chinch- bug  has  made  its  appearance  in  this 
county,  but  too  late  I  hope  to  injure  very  mate- 
rially the  growing  crop  of  corn,  wnich  is  now,  by 
far  the  most  promising  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
region.  If  this  little  insect  is  as  destructive  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  be,  to  wheat,  oats  and 
com,  should  1  live  to  the  next  seeding  and  plant- 
ing season,  I  for  one  shall  seed  and  plant  with  se- 
rious apprehension  of  reaping  and  gathering  a 
short  crop.  Perhaps  I  have  done  wrong  to  enter- 
tain and  express  such  apprehension,  I  write  as  if  I 
had  forgotten  there  is  an  all-wise  and  omnipotent 
being  who  never  uses  his  chastening  rod  but  for 
the  good  of  his  intelligent  creatures;  and  I  am 
convinced  when  the  destructive  insect  has  done 
that  "whereunto  it  was  sent,"  it  will  disappear,  and 
not  till  then,  and  that  there  is  a  "thus  far"  for  it 
to  go,  and  "no  farther."  But,  sir,  while  I  enter- 
tain this  opinion,  I  feel  it  to  be  mv  bounden  duty 
to  use  every  means  to  repel  this  destructive  inva- 
der of  our  fields.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  all  of 
forts  heretofore  made  have  had  no  good  effect.  A 
fact  was  a  iew  days  part  stated  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man of  this  county,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
communicated  to  you  as  the  editor  of  a  valuable 
agricultural  paper,  in  order  that  the  information 
may  be  made  general.  The  gentleman  alluded  to 
last  spring  carried  out  and  manured  a  piece  of 
ground  with  ashes  and  scrapings  from  around  his 
kitchen  and  yard,  in  which  were  a  quantity  of  to- 
mato seed  that  vegetated  ;  in  working  his  corn  he 
lefl  standing  between  the  hills  of  com  plants  on 
about  an  acre  of  land  3  now  the  fact  intended 


to  be  communicated  is,  that  in  all  this  acre  of  land 
not  one  stalk  of  corn  has  been  touched  by  the 
chinch-bug,  while  all  around  about  has  been  fired 
or  rather  sucked  dry  by  this  insect.  About  two 
acres  were  manured  with  ashes  nnd  scrapings, 
and  the  gentleman  thinks  the  tomato  plants  alone 
protected  the  corn  among  which  they  grew,  there 
being  no  difference  in  the  land,  or  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  the  manure  applied.  I  mentioned  this  state- 
ment to  a  gentleman  in  Northumberland,  who 
seemed  to  be  at  once  convinced  that  the  tomato 
plants  protected  the  corn,  for  said  he,  "I  know  that 
the  little  bug  which  is  so  destructive  to  cucumber 
vines  will  never  show  itself  on  them  if  tomato 
plants  are  growing  among  them."  I  have  thus, 
sir,  made  to  you  the  above  statement  to  use  as  you 
please.  But  I  do  not  stand  sponsor  for  the  tomato 
plant. 

As  the  turnip  sowing  season  is  near  at  hand,  I 
will  mention  (as  worthy  of  notice  at  least,)  that  a 
gentleman  residing  not  far  from  Baltimore  told  me 
that  to  mix  or  sow  a  small  portion  of  buck  wheat 
with  turnip  seed  would  certainly  prevent  the  fly 
(which  is  oflen  so  destructive  to  early  sown  tur- 
nips) from  injuring  them.  He  said  that  the  fly 
greatly  preferred  feeding  on  the  buck  wheat,  and 
would  not  touch  the  turnip  as  long  as  there  was 
any  wheat  for  it  to  feed  on. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  Edmonds. 


SAVING  CLOVER  SEED. 

From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

The  difficulties  of  saving  the  seed  are  imaginary; 
the  process  is  simple  and  easy.  Afler  the  clover 
field  has  been  cut  or  grazed,  let  the  second  come 
on.  When  about  two-thirds  of  the  heads  have 
turned  brown,  cut  with  a  cradle,  throwing  the  grass 
into  double  swaths,  and  cure.  When  cured,  rake 
up  in  the  momin^  while  the  dew  is  on,  into  con- 
venient parcels  for  loading  with  a  pitchfork,  and, 
as  soon  as  all  dan^r  from  neating  is  obviated,  get 
it  under  shelter,  either  in  the  barn,  or  protected  in 
the  field.  Be  careful  not  to  put  it  away  while  any 
moisture  remains  in  the  plants;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  handle  it  rudely  when  very  dry,  where 
you  don't  want  the  seeds  to  fall,  for  in  that  condi- 
tion the  heads  spend  freely.  Having  sheltered 
it,  you  may  wait,  if  you  choose,  till  winter  afibrds 
leisure  for  thrashing  or  treading  out.  Sow  in  the 
chaff,  as  it  is  more  certain  than  the  cleaned  seed.  A 
bushel  in  the  chaff  will  abundantly  seed  an  acre; 
but  we  would  advise  tl^  mixture  of  blue  grass,  ti- 
mothy, and  orchard  garss  with  it.  We  shall  say 
more  of  sowing,  however,  at  more  sensonable  date. 

The  second  crop  produces  more  seed  than  the 
first,  and  hence  the  economy  of  the  first  cutting  or 
grazing  the  field;  though  from  that  cut  for  hay,  a 
prudent,  careful  husbandman  might  easily  save 
enough  seed  for  his  own  use.  It  is  believed  that 
more  seed  may  be  saved  by  mowing  when  about 
two-thirds  of  the  heads  have  turned  brown  than  at 
any  other  period,  because,  if  cut  sooner,  too  many 
seeds  are  unripe,  and  if  later,  too  many  shatter 
out  of  the  heads  in  cradling  and  handling.  If 
the  heads  break  off  and  fall  through  the  fingers  in 
cradling,  cover  with  cotton  or  linen  cloth.  Every 
lUrnier  may  easily  save  bib  own  seed. 
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MAKURB   FROM    PSAT   AND   LIMB. 
From  the  Tliird  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine. 

Peat  also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  same  aiea- 
^ow,  and  by  a  little  chemicul  ekill  may  be  converted 
into  an  excellent  manure  by  means  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  a  little  barn-yard  manure,  or  any  ani- 
mal matter.  Thus  three  or  four  cords  of  the  peat 
mixed  with  one  cord  of  animal  manure,  and  treated 
with  a  cask  or  two  of  slaked  lime,  will  make  a 
compost  superior  in  value  to  (ive  cords  of  the  best 
atable  manure  alone.  They  ought  to  be  placed  in 
alternating  layers,  thus : 

PCAT, 


LIMB, 


ANIMAL  MANURB, 


PEAT, 


&C. 

The  whole  forming  a  regular  compost  heap. 
The  chemical  reactions  which  follow  are  chiedy 
thus: 

The  lime  extricates  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous 
ammonia  from  the  animal  matter,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  and  enters  into  combination  with  the 
peat,  and  is  thus  retained  ready  for  use  in  the  state 
of  ulmate  or  geat  of  ammonia — (a  most  powerful 
manure) — and  the  lime  becomes  completely  car- 
bonated or  air  slaked  by  the  carbonic  acid  given 
out  during  fermentation,  and  in  this  state  is  a  pro- 
per and  permanent  ameliorator  of  the  soil.  The 
peat  is  converted  into  a  powder  and  soluble  pulp, 
and  becomes  more  suitable  for  the  nutriment  oi' 
plants.  While  if  lime  and  animal  matter  was 
used  in  excess  we  shall  have  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  peat, 
a  well  known  and  |K)werful  saline  manure. 

In  case  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  clay  marl,  neutra- 
lized with  lime,  is  the  most  proper  amendment  for 
it,  and  such  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  fields 
in  Saco,  so  that  by  a  proper  use  of  this  marl  the 
happiest  effects  may  be  realized  by  the  farmers  in 
that  town. 

I  could  quote  other  instances  of  the  kind,  but 
the  above  fully  illustrates  my  meaning,  and  will 
show  how  favorable  an  influence  scientific  know- 
ledge  would  exert  in  agriculture,  were  it  more  ge- 
nerally appreciated. 

The  pnnciples  which  I  have  laid  down,  have 
been  adopted  by  several  distinguished  farmers  of 
Massachusetts,  and  their  experience  most  fully 
corroborates  the  truth  of  the  theory  inculcated. 

I  need  but  appeal  to  the  experience  of  one  of 
oar  most  intelligent  farmers  in  Massachusetts, 
Elias  Phinney,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  the  rules  we  have  laid 
down,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  pe:\t  Wtr  compost 
manure,  or  to  the  beautiful  farm  of  Benjamin 
Bussey,  Esq.  of  Jamnica  Plain,  Roxbury,  where 
similar  results  have  been  obtained. 

Lexington,  January  30,  1830. 

^DtL,  Charles  T.  Jackson, 

^^Dear  Sir ;— I  herewith  send  you  a  sample  of 
m^  peat.  I  am  very  desirous  of  availing  myself 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  same,  which  you  kindly  ofitsred  to  make. 


A  more  intimate  kn3wledge  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
penies  of  peat,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
scientific  examination  of  its  constituent  parts,  wmiid 
enable  farmers  more  justly  to  appreciate  this  va/o- 
able  species  of  land.    It  is  from  a  want  of  this 
knowledge,  that  our  extensive  tracts  of  k>w  mea- 
dow and  swamp  lands  have  hitherto  been  esteem- 
ed of  little,  or  no  value*    Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that 
1  know  of  no  way,  in  which  you  could  rejider  a 
more  essential  service  to  the  public,  more  espe- 
cial ly  to  Ikrmers,  than  by  enabling  them  to  con- 
vert their  unproductive  and  unsiglitly  bogs  an  J 
morasses  into   luxuriant   fields,   and  sources  cK 
wealth.    I  consider  my  peat  grounds  by  far  tlie 
most  valuable  part  of  my  farm,  more  valuable  than 
my  wood  lots  for  fuel,  and  more  than  double  the 
value  of  an  equal  numt)er  of  acres  of  my  uplands, 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

"In  addition  to  these,  they  furnish  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  the  most  essential  ingredient  tor  the 
manure  heap.  A  statement  of  the  uses,  lo  which 
I  have  appropriated  peat  lands,  and  my  mansse- 
ment  of  them,  though  very  imperfect,  may  serve 
to  give  you  a  partialconception  of  their  value  and 
uses,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  you  to  see  hov 
important  it  is  that  the  farming  community  shouM 
have  more  information  on  this  subject. 

"In  the  first  place  they  are  valuable  for  fuel.  I 
have  for  twenty  years  past  resorted  to  my  peat 
meadows  for  fuel.  These,  with  the  pranings  of 
my  fruit  trees,  and  the  brush  fram  my  uncleared 
lands,  have  given  me  my  whole  supply.  Ttie 
prunings  and  brush  are  bound  in  bundles,  and 
housed,  and  with  the  help  of  a  small  bundle  of 
these  faggots,  and  peat,  a  quick  and  durable  ire 
is  made.  It  ffives  a  summer-like  atmosphere,  an<l 
lights  a  room  better  than  a  wood  fire.  The  smoke 
from  peat  has  no  irritating  effect  upon  the  eye^ 
and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  obstruct  respi- 
ration, like  the  smoke  of  wood ;  and  it  has  none 
of  that  drying,  unpleasant  effect  of  a  coal  fire. 
The  ashes  of  peat  are,  to  be  sure,  more  abundant, 
but  not  more  troublesome,  and  are  less  injurious  lo 
the  furniture  of  a  room,  than  the  ashes  of  coaf. 

"The  best  peat  «s  found  in  meadows,  which 
have  for  many  years  been  destitute  of  trees,  and 
brush,  and  well  drained,  and  where  the  surface 
has  become  so  dry,  and  (he  accumulation  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  so  great,  that  but  litile 
grass  or  herbage  of  any  description  is  seen  opoa 
the  surface,  if  the  meadows  are  suffered  to  re- 
main in  a  wet  and  miry  condition,  the  wild  grasses 
and  coarse  herbage  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the 
(leat  be  of  a  light  and  chafiV  texture,  filled  with 
undecayed  fibrous  roots.  By  draining  they  be- 
come hard,  and  the  peat  becomes  compact  wA 
solid,  and  the  cutting  out,  and  canying  ofl  greatly 
facilitated.  A  rod  square,  cut  two  spittings  deep, 
each  spitting  of  the  length  of  eignteen  inches, 
will  give  three  cords  when  dried.  It  may  be  cut 
from  May  to  September.  If  the  weather  in  au- 
tumn be  very  dry,  the  best  time  for  cutting  will  be 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. If  ctit  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  earty 
m  autumn,  it  dries  more  gradually,  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  crack  and  crumble,  as  wnen  cut  eariy  in 
summer.  The  pieces  are  taken  out  with  an  instru- 
ment made  for  tne  purpose,  from  two  to  three  in- 
ches square  ;  and  if  of  good  quality  will  shrink 
about  one-half  in  drying.  It  is  considered  a  day's 
work  for  a  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse,  to  cut  out  and 
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ppread  a  roJ  square.  The  man  cuts  it  out,  and 
lays  it  upon  a  tight  kind  of  dra^,  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  ia  drawn  off  by  (he  horse,  and 
spread  by  the  boy  as  thick  as  the  pieces  can  Jay 
sint^ly.  Afier  becoming  dry  enough  to  handle 
without  breaking,  it  is  made  into  piles,  cob-nouse 
fashion,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  pieces  in  a  pile. 
It  will  then  require  about  four  weeks  of  dry  wea- 
ther to  render  it  fit  to  be  housed  for  use.  The  top, 
or  turf,  is  thrown  back  into  the  pits,  from  which 
the  peat  is  taken ;  and  if  well  levelled,  and  the 
ground  drained,  ii  will,  afler  the  first  year,  give  a 
large  crop  ol  foul  meadow,  or  other  lowland  grass. 
Peat,  taken  from  land  which  has  been  many  years 
drained,  when  dried,  ia  nearly  as  heavy  as  oak 
wood,  and  bears  about  the  same  price  in  the 
market. 

«*Thc  value  of  peat  and  swamp  lands  lor  tillage, 
ia  now   pretty  well  known,  and  acknowledg'^d. 
Some  years  since,  I  occasionally  sold  to  my  neigh- 
bors a  few  rods  of  my  peat  land,  yearly,  to  be  cut 
out  for  fuel,  at  three  dollars  per  rod,  being  at  the 
rate  of  ibur  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  acre  ; 
but  finding  this  sum  to  be  less  than  its  value  for 
cultivation,  especially  when  laid  to  grass,  I  have 
declined   making  further  sales  at  that  price.     I 
liave  raised  upon  my  reclaimed  meadows,  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  corn,  five  hundred  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, or  from  four  to  five  tons  of  the  best  hay,  at  a 
first  and  second  cutting,  to  the  acre,  at  a  less  expense 
of  labor  and  manure,  than  would  be  roquired  to 
produce  half  this  crop  upon  uplands.    To  render 
these  lands  productive,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  by  digging  a  ditch  around  the  margin  of 
the  meadow,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  springs,  and  re- 
ceive the  water,  that  is  continually  flowing  in  from 
the  snrroundmg  uplands.    If  the  meadow  be  wide, 
a  ditch  through  the  centre  may  be  necessary,  but 
this  will  be  of  no  use  without  the  border  ditches. 
This  being  thoroughly  done,  and  the  surplus  water 
all  drawn  off,  the  next  step  is  to  exterminate  the 
wild    grasses,  and  herbage  of  every  kind,  that 
grow  upon  the  surface.  To  effect  this,  the  method 
heretofore  ffenerally,  and  now  by  some  pursued,  is 
to  cover  with  gravel  or  sand,  top*dress  with  ma- 
nure, sow  the  i;rass  seed,  and  then  fake,  or  bush  it 
over.     This,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  will  give  a 
good  crop  of  hay  ;  but  aAcr  this  I  have  invariably 
found  that  the  more  coarse  and  hardy  kinds  of 
wild  grass  would  work  their  way  through  the  sand, 
or  gravel,  and  entirely  supplant  the  cultivated  grass- 
es— when  the  whole  must  have  another  covering, 
or  be  abandoned  as  worthless.    If  to  be  planted 
with  corn,  or  any  of  the  root  crops,  my  course  has 
been  to  turn  over  the  turf  or  sward  with  a  plough 
having  a  wrought  iron  share  or  coulter,  ground  to 
a  sharp  edge  in  the  driest  season,  say  in  the  month 
of  September,  roll  down  as  hard  as  possible,  carry 
on  in  the  winter  a  sufficient  top  dressing  of  com- 
post,  twenty  cart-loads  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
ispring  plant  with  corn,  or  roots,  without  disturb- 
ing the  sod.     When  the  corn  or  roots  are  taken 
ofl*,  the  surface  is  made  smooth  with  the  cultivator, 
or  hoe  and  harrow,  and  late  in  November,  or  just 
before  the  heavy  frosts  set  in,  sow  with  herd's 
grass  and  r^*lop  seed,  half  a  bushel  of  the  former 
and  one  bushel  of  the  latter  to  the  acre.    The  field 
ia  then  rolled,  which  completes  the  process.    If  the 
plough  does  not  turn  the  sods  smooth,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary tA  follow  it  with  the  bog  hoe,  to  level  the 
uneven  p!aces.    By  keeping  the  sod  undisturbed 
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in  the  cultivation,  a  more  firm  and  compact  surface 
is  formed,  upon  which  oxen  or  horses  may  work, 
generally,  without  dani!er  of  miring.  If  the  land  i« 
intended  for  grass,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
hoed  crop,  the  turf  is  turned  over  with  the  plough, 
as  before  stated,  in  August  or  September,  or  a« 
early  as  the  surface  becomes  dry  enough  to  admit 
the  oxen  or  horses  upon  it ;  then  follow  with  th» 
bog  hoe,  ond  turn  over  such  parts  as  the  plough 
has  leR  unturned,  make  the  whole  smooth  with 
the  hoe,  and  late  in  November,  spread  on  a  top- 
dressing  of*compo8t,  not  less  than  twenty  cart-loaos, 
made  half  ot  loam,  and  half  of  stable  manure,  to 
the  acre ;  then  sow  the  grass  seed,  and  bush,  and 
roll  down.  If  the  ground  be  miry,  so  as  to  render 
the  use  uf  the  plough  impracticable,  the  bog  hoe 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  whole  turned  over  by 
hand,  and  lop-dressed,  and  seeded  to  grass,  tm 
above  stated.  The  cost  of  turning  over  with  the 
hoe,  will  be  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  at  the  usual 
price  of  labor.  This  mode  of  culture  completely 
subdues  the  natural  wild  grasses,  and  gives  a  com* 
pact  and  rich  surface  of  vegetable  mould,  which 
will  give  an  abundant  crop  of  the  best  English  hay 
for  four  or  five  years,  without  the  aid  of  more  ma- 
nure. If  the  sod  is  disturbed  and  attempted  to  be 
pulverized  in  the  course  of  the  cultivation,  the  sur- 
face, when  laid  to  grass,  will  be  loose  and  spongy— 
and  extra  top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure  will 
be  required,  and  afrer  all,  the  surface  will  not  be- 
come so  compact,  nor  the  produce  by  any  means 
so  gieat.  Should  meadows  be  found  too  soft  and 
miry  to  admit  of  their  being  ploughed  in  the  sum- 
mer, or  autumn,  and  the  expense  of  turning  with 
the  hoe  should  be  thought  to  be  too  great,  1  would 
advise  plouirhing  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  is- 
out,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inchefs,  carting  on 
the  manure,  and  then  sowing  or  planting  at  a  con- 
venient and  proper  season.  The  art  of  reclaiming 
these  low  meadows,  consists  in  takinsroff  all  theaur- 
plus  water  by  judicious  draining,  and  in  thoroughly 
exterminating  the  natural  herbage  and  grasses. 
This  being  efiecied,  we  have  our  rich  bottoms, 
equally  as  productive  as  the  deep  alluvials  of  the 
west,  and  obtained  at  a  cost  and  sacrifice  infinitely 
less. 

<^The  third  particular,  in  which  peat  lands  may  be 
considered  valuable  to  the  farmer,  consists  in  fbr- 
nishing  him  with  a  very  important  ingredient  for 
his  compost.  Peat  is  made  up  principally  of  de- 
composed vegetable  substances,  with  a  portion  of 
the  lighter  particles  of  vejretable  mould,  washed  in 
from  the  surrounding  highlands.  But  when  taken 
fresh  firom  the  pit,  it  contains  certain  antiseptic 
properties,  injurious  to  vegetation,  which  must  be 
absorbedjor  neutralizedjby  a  combinntion  with  other 
substances,  in  order  to  render  it  food  for  plants. 
This  may  in  some  measure  be  effected  by  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  the  air' and  frost.  "Where  the 
surrounding  uplands  are  composed  of  gravel  or 
sand,  the  p«at  or  swamp  mud  may  be  called  sili- 
cious,  and  is  Iccs  valuable  for  manure,  eppecially  if 
the  adjacent  uplands  rise  abruptly ;  when  com- 
posed principally  of  clay,  the  peat  is  aluminous—  - 
this  is  freqnenily  found  resting  on  beds  of  marl,  and 
is  considered  much  richer,  and  more  valuable  for 
the  comport  heap. 

<4  have  annually,  for  some  years  past,  used  on 
my  farm  some  hundreds  of  loads  of  petit  mud, 
which  is  either  thrown  into  my  hog  stye,  or  mixed 
with  fresh  stable  dung,  or  with  lime.    When 
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mixed  with  green  stable  manure,  the  proportions 
are  tw6  parts  of  peat  mud  to  one  ol'  dung ;  and  I 
am  coDodent,  from  repeated  experimente,  that  a 
load  of  this  compost,  well  mixed  and  fermented, 
will  give  as  great  a  produce,  and  a  more  perma- 
nent improvement  to  the  soil,  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  stable  manure.  In  this  opinion,  I  am  not 
alone.  Other  accurate  and  inielligent  cultivators, 
have  itiade  similar  experiments  with  similar 
fesofts. 

'*The  vegetable  substances  of  which  peat  is 
composed  havthg  been  decomposed  in  stagnant 
waters,  they  have  not  passed  through  a  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to 
retain  much  of  their  natural  oils,  gums  and  acids. 
Peats,  in  this  region,  are  also  supposed  to  contain 
portions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas,  oxide  of 
iron,  &c.  This  opinion  is  formed  from  noticing 
the  jdilTerence  between  the  effect  produced  by 
using  the  peat  mud  on  OTound,  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  meadow,  ana  that  which  is  produced 
after  fermentation,  with  stable  manure,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  with  lime.  The  ashes  of  peat  have  little  or 
fio  perceptible  effects,  when  used  alone,  but  by 
mixing  them  with  lime,  they  become  a  valuable 
manure. 

''That  our  peat  may  possess  other  and  different 
properties,  which  are  in  a  great  or  less  degree  in- 
jurious to  plants,  is  highly  probable.  These  can 
le  detected  and  remedied  only  by  (he  aid  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  to  the  agricultural  chemist,  that  the 
practical  farmer  must  look  for  a  developement  of  his 
resources,  to  remove  (he  obstacles  which  impede 
his  progress,  and  to  impart  that  information  which 
will  give  confidence  to  action,  and  a  successful  is- 
sue to  labor. 

''With  an  earnest  desire  that  you  may  persevere 
in  your  useful  labore, 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

With  the  highest  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Phinkey." 

Slaving,  two  years  since,  given  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep 
some  instructions,  relating  to  the  management  of 
peat  compost,  that  gentleman  communicated  them 
to  his  father,  an  old  and  intelligent  farmer,  residing 
at  Longmeadow,  upon  the  Connecticut  river  ;  and 
the  experimental  trial  having  been  made  to  his 
•atisfaciion,  he  politely  furnishes  me  with  the  fol- 
io wjog  interesting  statistics : 

''To  Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Geolo- 
gist, &c. 

**J)ear  Sir : — Being  much  indebted  to  you  for 
information  in  regard  (o  the  use  of  peat,  as  a  ma- 
nure,  and  the  mode  in  which  its  acid  properties  may 
be  not  only  neutralized,  but  made  a  most  valuable 
food  for  plants,  I  beg  leave  to  stale,  that  in  the  full 
of  1836, 1  took  from  my  bog  about  three  cords  of 
peat,  and  placed  it  in  a  pile  on  the  nearest  solid 
land,  in  the  woods.  It  remained  there  undisturbed 
until  sometime  in  November,  1837.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  the^osf  of  the  precedinfif  winter,  and  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  it  had  lost  much  of  its  adhe- 
mve  property,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in  weit^ht. 

'*!  now  brought  it  home,  and  while  one  was  un- 
loading} another  sifted  in  lime  with  the  hand,  fit 
having  been  previously  slaked  to  a  fine  powder,) 
at  the  rate  of^one  bushel  to  a  cord  of  peai.  Lime 
having  been  thus  scattered  evenly  through  the ! 


whole  mass,  nothing  further  was  done  to  it  unt.[ 
about  the  middle  ol  next  May.  Observing,  aler 
the  manure  had  been  removed  from  the  barn  yard. 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  from  ihe 
rains  had  collected  itself  in  the  lowest  pan  of  tJie 
yard,  (say  six  or  eiffht  barrel*,)  1  had  the  pcit 
removed  into  it-  The  garnet-colored  wash  of 
the  yard  was  rapidly  and  entirely  absorbed,  f  at- 
lowed  it  to  remain  in  this  situation  until  the  firs;  of 
June,  during  which  time  its  color  had  chan^rei 
from  mahogany  to  a  jet  black.  Feriuentatioa  did 
not  take  place. 

"By  the  successive  action  of  the  frost,  lime,  anJ 
the  wash  of  the  yard,  the  sensible  quattties  of  the 
peat  had  very  much  changed.  When  first  taken 
from  the  bog,  it  was  pulf)y  and  very  adhesive — 
could  be  spread  like  butter;  now  it  was  a  fioe 
powder,  having  entirely  lost  its  peculiar  adhesive 
properties. 

H  used  the  manure  thus  prepared,  for  aqoashes 
— planting  fifteen  rods  of  ground,  very  sazidy  and 
much  exposed  to  drought.  After  the  manure  had 
been  dropped,  (one  shovel  full  in  a  hill,)  I  spna- 
kled  a  little  lime  in  each  hill,  directly  upon  the 
peat.  Upon  this,  1  planted  the  autumnal  marrow 
squash.  The  seeds  came  up  well,  and  the  plants 
were  of  a  healthy  color.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  all  of  them  badly  eaten  by 
insects;  the  yellow  bug  was  most  destructive. 
The  plants,  after  they  had  recovered  from  this 
shock,  grew  more  rapidly  than  any  that  I  had  be- 
fore witnessed.  The  color  of  the  vines,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  covered  the  ground,  were 
most  convincing  proofs  to  my  mind  that  they  were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  well  supplied  with  nutn/nenf. 
In  the  severe  drought  which  came  on  in  the  sum- 
mer, these  vines,  for  many  weeks,  did  not  appear 
to  suffer,  while  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
neighborhood,  were  dead  and  dying.  The  result 
was,  that  notwithstanding  the  long  continuance  of 
the  drought,  in  which  nearly  all  our  potatoes^  pen?, 
&c,  were  killed,  these  squashes  were  preserved, 
and  yielded  a  middling  crop. 

"I  also  U6cd  the  compost,  as  above,  on  inter- 
vale land,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  soil  alluvial, 
no  stones  or  gravel — can  be  easily  compressed, 
does  not  bake  in  the  sun — has  been  cultivated  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  yieidd 
a  very  scanty  crop,  without  manure.  The  com- 
post was  spread  over  the  ground,  and  ploughed  in, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  cords  to  the  acre  of  ground ; 
thus  prepared,  I  planted  thirty  rods  with  sugar 
beets — distance  between  the  rows,  eighteen  inches 
— hills  eight  inches — one  seed  in  a  hill.  The  seeds 
proved  bad,  not  more  than  one-third  coming  up— 
yet  I  had  116  bushels  of  beets;  while  above  an  acre 
of  the  same  land,  manured  with  the  best  stable 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cords  to  the  acre, 
did  not  produce  one  hundred  bushels.  Two  rows 
of  potatoes  were  planted  next  the  beets;  the  land 
had  been  designed  lor  beet*?,  and  was  prepared  pre- 
cisely thcpnme.  Between  these  two  rows  and  more 
than  an  acre  immediately  adjoining,  (where  alarse 
quantity  of  best  barn-yard  or  animal  mnnure  vr99 
used,)  there  wag  a  very  perceptible  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former.  I  also  planted  a  few  hills  of 
potatoes  on  very  sandy /and,  in  the  li»rr  part  of 
June.  Into  the  hills  t  put  peat,  which  had  been 
saturated  with  lye,  from  the  bottom  of^  a  soap  tub 
—no  lime.  The  tops  of  these  potatoes,  during  the 
whole  drought,  were  of  the  most  liviog  green 
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and  the  most  luxuriant  growth  that  I  ever  beheld. 
They  were  killed  by  the  frost  in  the  fall,  before 
maturity.    The  potatoes  were  small. 

''In  conclusion^  I  would  mention,  that  I  am  eo 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  these  experiments 
on  a  small  scale,  that  I  am  now  preparing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cords  of  peat,  and  fiOy  casks  of 
Camden  lime,  and  all  the  animal  manure  I  can 
make,  to  enrich  as  fast  as  possible  my  whole  farm. 
^'•Exfense.  I  get  out  my  peat  by  ox- team  and 
cart.  Three  men  can,  in  this  way,  get  out  eight 
oords  per  day,  9^.00;  price  of  lime,  @1.50  per 
cask.  My  pent  being  three  and  a  hail 'miles  from 
my  barn,  that  portion  of  it  which  C  bring  home,  I 
estimate  to  cost  me,  lor  cartinsT)  one  dollar  per 
cord.  The  peat  and  the  lime  lor  Iho  compost — 
using  one  third  q\'  a  cask  of  lime  to  a  cord  of  peat 
— then,  cost  me,  on  the  ^ound  near  the  peat  bog 
— three  cords  of  peat,  $1.50 — one  cask  of  lime, 
91.50;  that  which  I  cart  home,  $1.00  per  cord 
more. 

<4  intend  to  put  about  one-sixth  part  of  animal 
manure,  but  as  it  cannot  be  purchased  in  any  ad- 
equate quantity,  it  is  more  difficult  to  fix  a  price. 
The  nearest  place  where  livery  stable  manure  is 
soM,  is  four  niiles  ;  price  there,  per  cord,  $3.00 — 
cost  of  carting,  ^\,50^ 

Five  cords  of  peat,  delivered,  -  87.50 
Two  and  one  third  cask  of  lime  delivered,  3.50 
One  cord  livery  stable  manure,     '^        4.50 


« 15.60— 

divided  by  six-^-the  number  of  cords,  not  estima- 
ting the  increase  of  quantity  from  the  bulk  of  the 
lime— pi ve^  the  cost,  two  dollars  and  fif\y-eight 
cents,  delivered — or  one  dollar  and  filty- eight  cents 
per  cord,  at  the  peat  bo^. 

^[Signed)         Samuel  Keep. 

"/>air  Sir : — Herewith  are  the  facts,  collected 
with  care,  at  my  request,  by  my  father,  Samuel 
Keep,  of  Longmeadow.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  agriculture.  The 
quantity  of  one-third  of  a  cask  of  lime  to  a  cord, 
was  selected  in  the  absence  of  chemical  experi- 
ments, to  determine  how  much  was  absolutely 
needed  to  neutralize  the  ulmic  acid,  because  he 
prefers  to  put  on  ten  to  twelve  cords  to  the  acre 
— and  twelve  cords  would  take  four  casks  of  lime 
to  the  acre.  If  lime  was  as  cheap  as  in  Maine,  he 
would  probably  have  put  in  more.  Not  withstand- 
ing the  expense  appears  to  be  great,  my  lather 
feels  confident  that  he  gets  a  better  article  in  com- 
post at  $2.58,  than  the  livery  stables  furnishes  at 
83.00,  with  the  additional  cost  to  him  of  81.50 
for  carting,  making  $4.50. 

N.  C.  Keep." 


THE  CANTOIf   MULBERRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmera*  Regbter. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  se- 
veral varieties  of  the  mulberry,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmers'  Register,  the  Canton  occu- 
Eies  the-  third  place.  As  its  growth  advances, 
owever,  it  appMsara  to  be  more  valuable,  and  I 
am  eonsuralQed  to  place  it  next  to  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  is  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  and  its  leaves  are  about  three- 


fourths  the  size  of  those  of  the  multicaolis.  Thi« 
mulberry  I  procured  from  Mr.  J.  Mason,  Jr.  of 
George  Town,  D.  C.  and  by  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  him,  I  am  informed  that  he  has  some 
of  this  variety  from  roots,  8  lieet  high,  and  from 
cuttings  but  little  inferior.  I  presume  they  were 
planted  on  very  rich  soil;  but  its  chief  value  in  my 
view,  consists  not  merely  in  its  large  leaves,  but 
in  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils.  Any  mulberry 
which  does  not  possess  the  latter  quality  will  not 
b'uit  a  large  portion  of  Maryland  and  Virjg^inia. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  circulate  correct  infor- 
mation, and  whenever  I  find  that  I  have  promul- 
gated an  error,  1  hope  I  shall  always  possess  the 
Irankness  to  acknowledge  it. 

Latton  Y.  Atkins. 
JStafford,  jfugusi,  1839. 

We  had  received  previously  from  another  highly 
respectable  source  a  commendatory  article  on  the 
Canton  mulberry,  which  we  had  declined  insert- 
ing, because,  first,  one  such,  to  the  same  general 
purport,  had  before  been  published,  and  secondly, 
lest  the  piece  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a 
salesman's  advertisement  in  disguise — which  we 
would  be  unwilling  should  be  charged  against  any 
article  in  this  journal.  A  place  lor  the  foregoing 
piece  is  claimed,  and  of  course  conceded,  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  and  for  the  correction  of  previous 
error  of  the  writer. — Ed.  F.  R. 


80IL8    ENTIRELY   OF   LIMB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farman'  Register. 

A  valuable  communication  on  the  subject  of 
limef  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  agricultu- 
ral community  in  your  Register  for  June,  has  in- 
duced me  to  give  you  two  fads  relating  to  that 
species  of  manure,  stimulant,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  termed.  The  first  five  or  six  lines  of  the  above 
communication  induced  me  to  believe  it  would  be 
a  proper  moment  to  give  them  to  your  readers.. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  and  reaching  up  into  the  mouths  of  the  ri- 
vers emptying  into  each,  there  are  tbrmed  extensive 
marshesy  and  islands  entirely  so.  On  those  marshes 
we  frequently  find,  what  are  termed  shell  batiks. 
Those  banks  are  at  distant  periods  covered  with 
water,  and  a  deposite  of  blade  earth  is  found  more 
or  less  amongst  the  shell  which  is  uniformly  more 
or  less  mouldered.  Some  of  those  banks  are  not 
covered  (or  many  years,  and  in  this  case  indicate 
but  little  earthy  matter  amongst  the  shell.  Oppo- 
site the  town  of  Mobile  one  of  those  banks  is 
found  considerably  elevated ;  no  person  now  living 
knows  when  it  was  covered  with  water.  Con- 
taining about  one  and  a  half  acre,  it  rises  like  an 
old  remains  of  a  mound.  It  has  been  cultivated 
for  many  years ;  when  not  cultivated,  throws  up 
a  singularly  rank  grass ;  no  spot  of  soil  on  the 
Mississippi  or  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.,  can  exceed 
it  in  producing  annua/  vegetation  of  any  and  every 
plant — beets,  cabbage,  corn,  or  sugar  cane.  Now 
all  persons  who  have  examined  it  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  there  cannot  exceed  one- tenth  of  earthp 
or dfposite  amongst  the  lime  or  shell]  the  last,  wheq 
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{mt  through  the  usual  process  makes  the  strongest 
ime. 

In  my  yard  stands  a  tnass  of  blocks  of  (hat  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  matter  usually  called  here,  and 
in  Georgia,  where  it  abounds,  ^^roiten  limestone" 
tho  basis  of  iho  prairies.  On  the  top,  and  sides 
of  this  mass,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, sHy  twelve  monilis,  and  considernbly 
pulverized  by  the  last  winter's  Iro^ts  and  the  nuns 
of  the  season,  is  found  at  thio  time  a  (rrowih  ofthc 
common  turnip  from  one  to  three  inches  diameter. 
To  talk  of  any  earth  beinj;r  amongst  the  roiien 
limestone  would  be  absurd.*  Amon<^?t  the  tur- 
nips is  found  cabbage,  and  the  common  white  mus- 
lora,  growing  well.  I  give  you  the  facts  as  they 
are  seen  every  day ;  and  I  confess  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  give  them  on  reading  communications 
eontatning  doubts  of  lime  containing  any  of  the 

aaalilies  of  an  actual  manure^  and  especially  ol 
tioee  who  contend  it  has  no  such  qualiiiep. 

Agbicola. 


PROMISCUOUS. 

For  tho  Fanaen'  Regiiter. 

79Uory« — Amongst  my  readings  on  farming  sub- 
jects, I  frequently  notice  objections  to  theory ;  at 
which  I  am  much  astonished,  for  without  theory 
there  can  be  no  practice.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
equally  fond  of  theory  and  practice ;  if  the  theory 
ii  good,  I  put  into  practice,  and  if  the  practice  is 
good,  I  continue  it. 

J^racticB. — My  practice  is  to  carry  paper  and 
pencil  in  my  pocket,  and  ns  an  idea  which  I  may 
consider  of  value  occurs,  I  make  notes ;  to  which 
notes  the  public  are  welcome,  as  they  cost  mc 
nothing. 

Srt^  or  /em.— In  a  late  number  of  the  *Cul- 
tivator,'  Ji  noticed  the  inquiry  "how  shall  I  destroy 
lernl"  which  was  answered  "I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept by  eradication."  There  are  several  species 
of  fern,  some  of  which  grow  in  warm  climates 
and  situations  ;  but  there  are  two  kinds  in  Vir(;i- 
nia  which  are  considered  pests,  which  grow  only 
in  and  amongst  the  mountains ;  one  a  pest  in  the 
woods,  and  the  other  a  pest  in  the  fields.  That 
which  grows  in  the  woods  arrives  to  the  height  of 
five  feet  or  more,  and  may  easily  be  destroyed  by 
felling  or  belling  the  trees,  provided  the  sunshine 
is  thereby  insured ;  but  a  thorough  burning  would 
he  a  great  auxiliary  in  this  case.  That  kind  which 
grows  in  fields  is  found  about  stumps,  rocks,  lo^^c, 
fences,  and  branches,  and  if  not  destroyed  will 
presently  take  possession  of  a  greater  space  than 
the  landlord  can  conveniently  spare.  Sheep  will 
feed  partially  on  this  fern,  although  other  and  bet- 
ter food  may  be  abundant,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not 
much  disliked  by  any  animal ;  now  suppose  brine, 
,or  fine  salt  be  sprinkled  on  this  fern,  when  cows  or 
theep,  or  both,  are  pastured  in  the  field,  is  it  not 

^  Not  80.  7he  specimens  of  the  "rotten  limestone" 
of  Alabama,  forming  the  general  substratum  of  the 
prairie  lands,  which  we  have  analyzed,  contained 
iioaatities  of  pare  calcareous  earth  (carbonate  of  lime) 
jrarying  from  72  to  80  per  cent,  and  other  earths  form- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  20  to  28  per  cent, 
lee  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures/  2nd  Ed.  p.  22.— 


evident  the  fern  would  be  destroyed  ?  The  salt 
alone  would  destroy  the  lern;  but  that  the  opera- 
tion may  cost  nothing  it  is  preferable  that  the  cat- 
tle should  have  the  salt,  or  greater  portion,  and  by 
their  browsing  and  treading  assist  to  destroy  tfie 
pesi?  The  last  mentioned  grows  to  the  height  of 
fil\een  or  eiffhteen  inchesK. 

Bush  hay  — About  two  weeks  past  I  had  many 
larire  chestnut  trees  cut  down  ibr  the  purpose  of 
making  hay,  btit  a  succession  of  rains  ruined  my 
pr()ject.     I  did   not,  however,  lose  my  labor,  lor 
the  trees  were  worthleps,  consequeni/y  fheir  de.- 
piruction  was  proper.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
I  intend  again  to  try  the  operation,  not  on  a  large 
scale,  neither  on  the  chesnur,  as  the  burs  are  now 
sufBciently  large  to  be  troublesome  ;  but  on  a  few 
young  poplars  and  linn,  growing  on  land  which  is 
to  be  cleared.     The  trees  will  lie  as  felled  without 
further  interruption,  until  the  leaves  appear  suffi- 
ciently cured  tor  keepinn:,  when  the  twigs  will  be 
broken  off  by  hand,  and  cast  into  small  piles,  to 
be  further  cured  by  nn  additional  day's  sun,  when 
they  will  be  secured  in  the  manner  of  other  hay. 
The  leaves  will  no  doubt  be  better  hay  than  that  of 
common  swamp  grass,  and  the  twigs  will  be  food, 
medicine,  and  manure.    As  to  the  quantity  of  such 
hay  which  may  be  gathered,  I  can,  without  expe- 
rience only,  have  my  opinion,  and  that  opinion  is 
this,  thai  where  the  materials  are  abundant,  bay 
can  in  abundance  be  made,  at  a  cheap  rale.    In 
conversation  with  a  nei<;hbor  a  few  days  past,  I 
was  informed  that  he  had,  when  a  boy,  seen  the 
chestnut  hay  made  and  led  to  cows,  which  kepi 
them  liitthrouirh  the  winter.     When  a  chestnut 
tree  is  cut  down,  the  stump  never  lads  to  bear  a 
£rreni  pro  fusion  of  sprouts,  which  if  taken  off  an- 
nually and  cured,  would  be  excellent  hay. 

Cheat. — That  whe.it  may  become  cheat,  I  have 
but  very  little  doubt;  that  cheat  does  beurf^eds 
and  produce  its  kind  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that 
cheat  will  finally  become  a  dwarf  grass,  I  ha\e 
but  little  doubt.  I  once  saw  a  fieitt  of  new  land 
which  had  been  sowed  in  wheat,  and  close  crazed 
hy  horses,  yield  nothing  but  cheat.  I  have  often 
cut  cheat  for  hay,  und  have  seen  millions  of  the 
seeds  vegetate  and  produce  their  kind.  I  hare 
sometimes  picked  the  large  cheat  and  other  smaller 
kinds,  down  to  the  common  greensward,  and  afier 
arranging  them  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  would  challenge 
any  ordinary  observer  to  diRtinguish  between  any 
two  contiguous  numbers.  This  year  I  had  a  clo- 
ver lot  completely  smothered  by  the  cheat,  the 
seed  of  which  was  on  the  cjround  last  year,  which 
wishing  to  destroy  1  cut  the  cheat  when  yet  in 
bloom,  but  I  was  cheated,  (or  the  seeds  are  now 
vegetating.  When  cut  early,  cheat  makes  a  good 
hay,  and  next  year  I  intend  to  cut  so  soon  as  the 
first  bloom  appears. 

Ploughing.-^The  lower  the  horse  or  ox,  the 
nearer  is  the  draft  to  the  line  of  direction,  conse- 
quently the  less  power  required ;  the  taller  the 
horse  or  ox,  the  longer  the  lever,  consequently  the 
less  necessity  for  the  draft  being  in  the  line  of  di* 
rection  ;  but  is  it  not  evident  that  if  either  a  low 
or  high  horse  or  ox  be  ploughed  with,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  (he  plough  than  is  customary,  (there- 
by bringing  the  draifnearcr  to  the  line  of  direc- 
tion,) (here  would  be  advantage.  I  take  no  time 
to  make  calculations,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  above  the 
plotJgh  so  the  power;  if  the  shoulder  could  be 
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rought  to  a  level  with  the  plough,  or  directly  in 
le  line  of  direction,  then  no  power  would  be  lost; 
'  elevated  to  45  degrecfi,  then  hall  power  is  lost ; 
'  to  90  degrees  then  thpre  is  no  power. 

^Wcr.  -E'd«»r  is  considered  a  great  pest,  but  it 
s  n  irood  IoikI  for  sheep,  and  80  lonj^  as  they  slay 
monjicst  II  they  arc  serure  troni  flies. 

Improvaneni  by  oais.—l  have  this  year  turned 
inder  lallow  about  25  acres  of  oats,  a  portion  ol 
i^hich  was  treated  in  the  same  method  last  yesir ; 
he  yield  of  which  last  mentioned  was  about  thrice 
19  much  as  last  year,  and  twice  as  much  as  that 
Ldjointns^.  The  second  crop  is  now  {jrrnwinif  finely, 
ind  if  they  can  shortly  have  the  benefit  of  two  or 
hree  ehowera  of  rain  I  may  make  hay  of  some  of 
he  best. 

Hed  [or  earth]  toorms.— Nature  orders  all  thinsrs 
'ight ;  hence  stiff  grounds  are  made  the  natural 
\l>ode  of  the  red  worm.  Immediately  afier  a 
ihower  of  rain,  every  worm  bores  one  or  more 
loles  through  the  soil,  and  frequently  comes  on  the 
surface,  by  which  means  the  superabundant  water 
is  absorbed.  As  the  water  subsides  the  worms 
again  enter  the  earth,  and  the  air  following,  the 
grass  or  other  crop  is  doubly  invigorated.  Man 
generally  orders  matters  wrong;  for  instead  of 
manuring  his  clay  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
those  worms,  he  siiflers  his  hogs  to  mn  thereon 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  by  the  roolinjT  of  which, 
and  destruction  of  worms,  the  ff round  is  doubly 
damai;ed.  As  to  the  gnib  worm,  they  are  the 
offispring  of  slovenly  farminir ;  and  a  sloven  de- 
serves all  ihc  damage  they  will  do  him. 

Chinese  tree  com. — From  what  1  see  and  hear 
of  this  corn,  the  American  tree  corn  is  far  prelera 
able.  The  Baden  corn  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
the  tree  corn.  The  Chinese  corn  is  nevenheleps 
valuable  when  sown  broadcast  and  cut  as  green 
fodder.  Mouktaineur. 
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fourth  as  much  as  they  have  now  done,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  So  much  for  my  liitle  wheat 
crops,  which  I  have  not  detailed  inminutise.  Our 
n^o^•pect  of  a  <rood  corn  crop  thus  far  ii>  promlpirifr. 
incoiuIu«si«>n  I  do  conscientiously  ami  firmly  believe 
I  hat  the  easieiit,  cheupesi  and  best  manner  or  me- 
ihi»d  of  improving  our  landp,  is  by  the  aid  of  cal- 
careous inuaurctf,  when  done  jnrliciously. 

R.    W.   SlLVESTKR. 


TVHSAT  OXr    CLOVER,   AND    LIMING,   IN 

FOLK   COUNTY. 


NOR- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  FBnnen*  Kegtiter. 

Norfolk  amvUyj  July  23r<f,  18^. 
1  am  now  getting  out  my  little  crop  of  wheat, 
and  have  already  cleaned  out  118  bushels,  and 
feet  confident  of  30  to  40  more,  which,  by  the  way. 
is  a  great  crop  for  this  section  of  country,  espe- 
cially, from  about  seven  acres  of  land.    Last  year  1 
produced  from  a  small  piece  of  land  not  exceed- 
ing four  and  a  half  acres,  sown  with  five  and  a 
half  bushels  of  seed  exactly,  ninety-two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  good  clean  wheat.    In  sheer  justice, 
however,  to  vou  and  your  works,  1  must  say  that 
the  most  credit  (if  there  be  any)  is  due  to  you  and 
them,  especially  to  your  work  on  calcareous  ma- 
nures.   After  reading  and  studying  that  and  some 
of  your  first  numbers  of  the  Register,  I  was  satis- 
fied that  by  lime  I  could  make  clover,  with  a  little 
farm  pen  manure  in  addition  ;  and  11*001  informa- 
tion derived  from  various  sources,  I  learned  that 
the  practice  of  the  best  wheat  farmers  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  was  to  sow  wheat  on  a  clover 
lay ;  1  have  pursued  it  so  far  on  a  small  scale, 
with  complete  success.     For  1  am  confident  from 
some  few  previous  trials,  without  the  aid  of  lime 
and  clover,  the  two  crops  1  have  mentioned  would 
jioi  have  turned  out  more  than  ooe-third  or  one- 


PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 

From  tlir  New  England  Farmer. 
Much  discussion  and  conversation  have   been^ 
had  upon  this  subject.     We  do  noi  mean  to  enter 
luliy  or  much  at  large  upon  a  subject  which  le- 
quircs  to  he  examined  in  various  aspects  and  rela- 
tions, in  order  that  an  enlightened  and  well-founded 
judgment  may  be  made  up;  and  eppecially  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  lead   to  any  false  inferences 
of  its  unprofitableness,  nor  encourage  any  falla- 
cious  expectations  as  to  any  advantages,   (we 
mean  pecuniary  advantages,)  to  be  derived  from 
it.    The  erroneous  opinions  and  calculations  which 
have  been  formed  in  this  matter,  have  led  to  most 
painful  results,  to  serious  losses,  and  to  bitter  and 
vexatious  disappointments.     We  kriow  a  gentle- 
man who  tried  liirming  on  an  extensive  and  exper- 
imental scale,  whose  authority  is  of len  quoted  as  as- 
serting that  *'in  agriculture  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four."  We  understand  it  to  be  implied  in  this 
calculation  respecting  the  profitable  results  of  agri- 
culture, or  a  f  lir  return  for  the  expenditure  of  labor 
and  the  investment  ofcapilal,are  not  likely  to  be  ver- 
ified aA  in  the  other  business  pursuits  ol  lile.  We  do 
not  admit  the  axiom  in  any  fitir  sense.     We  do 
not  lielieve  that  it  does  justice  to  agriculture;  and 
no  small  experience  and  some  observation  satisfy 
us,  that  circumstances  being  equal,  farming  would 
furnish  as  fair  a  compen^saiion   lor  labor,  and  as 
as  ample  a  dividend  upon  the  capital   invested,  as 
the  common  trades  which   men  i  ngage  in,  and 
and  even  the  pursuits  of  mercantile  and  commer- 
cial life.     Of  course  we  except  all  extraordinary 
cases  of  good  fortune,  and  all  matters  of  gambling 
and  speculation. 

The  returns  of  most  crops  strike  one  sometimes 
with  astonishment;  and  would,  if  taken  as  a  test, 
lead   to  the  most  delusive  expectations.    A  grain 
of  seed  sometimes  returns  one  hundred  fold;  and 
this  being 'Sown  a  second  year,  would  perhaps  give 
ten  thousand  told,  and  so  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
Twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  planted  will  frequently 
yield  four  hundred  bushels,   that  is  twenty  for 
one.     A  bushel  of  wheat  sown  oftentimes  returns 
thirty  bushels.     A  peck  of  Indian  corn  planted  will 
often  produce  sixty  bushels^that  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  lor  one.     A  pound  of  carrot  seed  orof  ruta 
baga,  which  costs  a  dollar,  will  produce  six  or  nine 
hundred  bushels  of  roots  worth  one   hundred  dol- 
lars.   The  pi'ocecds  in  this  case  seem  enormous, 
and  yet  they  are  constantly  realized,  and  oft^n,  it 
must  be  admitted,  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense.    But  no  confident  conclusions  on  the  pro- 
fits of  farming  are  to  be  drawn   from  such  results 
as  these.  So  many  circumstances  of  abatement  en- 
ter into  the  case,  that  if  thef^e  are  the  only  elements 
given  in  the  case,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
would  give  the  most  egrcgiously  erroneous  and 
deceptive  results. 
I     We  are  not  to  look  to  agriculture  for  any  extra- 
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ordinary  or  sudden  gains,  as  for  example,  like 
drawing  the  capital  prize  in  a  lottery  where  there 
are  two  blanks  to  a  prize;  like  some  siicce.'^srul 
East  India  voyaore,  where  the  sale  of  the  cartro 
yields  a  net  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent;  or  like 
some  sudden  rise  in  the  stocks,  or  some  monopo- 
lized article  of  produce,  where  a  shrewd  operation 
draws  its  thousands,  or  twenties  of  thousands,  into 
our  pockets.  But  that  skill,  experience,  RSf^iduiiy. 
and  industry  will,  in  agriculture,  yield  a  liiir,  and  to 
a  reasonable  mind  an  ample  compensation,  there 
are  too  many  and  reiterated  proofs  to  admit  even 
of  a  doubt. 

As  we  said  in  the.  beginning,  we  do  not  desirrn 
at  this  time  to  go  largely  into  this  subject,  and 
we  refer  to  it  in  particular  at  this  time,  for  the  sake 
of  relating  some  parts  of  a  conversation  which  we 
once  had  with  a  respectable  and  independent  but 
complaining  farmer  in  our  own  despised  state. 

This  man  then  had  a  farm  which  was  fully  val- 
ued at  four  thousand  dollars.  The  father,  who 
had  given  the  farm  to  the  son,  had  begun  life  with- 
out a  dollar,  had  run  into  debt  for  a  large  part  of 
the  purchase  money,  but  had  sometime  since, 
while  he  supported  his  family,  earned  from  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  the  farm,  sufficient  to  pay  for  it.  With- 
out any  incumbranre  he  had  then  put  it  into  his 
son's  possesion,  and  now  lived  with  him  under  the 
same  roof. 

Said  the  son,  Farming  is  a  miserable  husinesF! 

But  why  BO?  Let  us  look  into  this  matter. 
What  is  the  estimated  value  of  your  farm? 

Four  thousand  dollars. 

Is  it  increasing  in  value? 

Yes;  by  its  favorable  location,  and  by  every  im- 
provement that  is  made  upon  it. 

Do  you  get  all  the  produce  from  it  which  it  can 
be  made  to  yield? 

No,  not  one- third.  It  con^ipts  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  At  least  fifty  acres  of  it  are  in 
wood,  and  a  considerable  portion  in  pasture.  Be- 
sides that,  I  have  several  acres  of  peat  bog,  which 
might  be  redeemed  and  brought  into  Englibh 
grasses. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  wood  land? 

"We  supply  our  family  with  fuel,  and  begidcs 
this  the  growth  of  the  wood  and  the  hoop  poles 
which  we  obtain  from  it,  pays  a  lar^e  interest 
upon  the  current  value  of  the  land,  so  that  we 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of 
the  farm. 

Have  you  done  any  thing  to  improve  your  pas- 
ture lands? 

No — I  suppose  I  ought  to.  I  fried  one  hundred 
weight  of  plaster  spread  upon  a  part  of  it,  and  the 
effects  were  visible  as  faras  the  land  could  be  seen; 
but  then  after  that,  plaster  rose  half  a  dollar  on  a 
ton,  and  1  thought  I  would  not  get  any  more. 
Then  the  huckleberry  bushes  and  the  sweet  fern, 
and  the  rushes  and  alders  have  come  in  so  that  I 
cannot  keep  so  much  stock  as  I  could  formerly. 

Have  you  attempted  any  improvement  upon 
your  bog  meadows? 

No— sometimes  I  have  thought  I  would.  My 
neiirhbor  J.  B.  has  redeemed  eight  or  ten  acres, 
and  now  gets  two  tons  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  herds  grass  and  clover  and  red-top  of  the 
best  quality,  where  formerly  he  got  scarcely  any 
thing;  but  then  it  cost  him  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars  an  aci«  to  drain  and  manure  it;  and  he 
^ill  have  to  top-dress  it  at  least  once  in  five 


years,  or  it  will  never  hold  out.  Then  too,  he  hat 
put  on  at  least  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  grass  seed 
to  the  acre;  and  grass  seed  which  I  used  to  buy  for 
tweiv-e  cents  a  pound,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half f^er 
bus^liel,  is  now  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  hera« 
grass  iliree  dollars  per  bushel.  Thea  loo^  labor  is 
60  high,  1  cannot  afford  to  hire. 

Have  you  plenty  of  manure? 

No;  that  is  a  great  want.  I  have  a  bog  hole 
where  I  suppose  I  could  get  two  hundred  loads  a 
year,  but  then  I  should  have  to  go  more  than  a 
mile  for  it,  and  it  is  wet  work.  I  have  not  anv  of 
the  advantages  which  the  farmers  who  live  with- 
in six  or  seven  miles  of  Boston,  and  can  go  in 
and  buy  a  load  of  good  dung  whenever  they  want 

Do  you  know  what  these  farmers  have  to  pay  Ux 
manure  in  Boston? 

Why,  yesi  I  have  been  told  they  have  to  give 
sometimes  three  to  five  dollars  a  cord  at  the  ena- 
bles. Sometimes  our  tavern  keeper  sells  ate«r 
loads,  but  he  asks  five  dollars  a  cord. 

Have  you  a  barn  cellar? 

No.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing,  and  my  barn  is  well  situated  faronr": 
but  then  it  would  cost,  besides  what  work  I  <:hau'J 
do  with  my  own  team,  full  fiiiy  doilare  tomakeoce. 

Do  you  keep  cows? 

Yes,  I  keep  some  just  to  eat  up  our  coarse  fv'- 
der;  but  our  women  folks  do  not  like  dur? 
work,  so  we  buy  our  butter  and  sell  our  miix  io 
the  niilk-nmn  for  eleven  cents  a  gallon. 

Do  you  keep  swine. 

Only  one  or  two  lor  our  own  pork.  We  do  not 
have  any  skim-milk  or  butter-milk  for  them.  Be- 
sides there  is  no  great  profit  in  fatting  hogsL  Th»y 
will  not  much  more  than  pay  for  what  teed  they  w^l 
eat.  I  know  they  will  make  a  large  quantity  of 
manure,  but  then  you  must  cart  in  a  great  deai  of 
stuff  into  their  pens  or  else  they  can't  make  any. 
But  come!  F  must  show  you  a  sow  I  have  got: 
she  is  only  fificeH  months  old,  and  1  sold  her  pi^ 
for  more  than  forty  dollars.  1  suppose  i  ahaii  make 
her  weigh  four  hundred  in  the  fall. 

Do  you  raise  your  own  grain  and  potatoes? 

Not  all.  I  raise  about  three  acres  of  com  and 
about  as  much  rye,  and  about  six  hundred  bosb- 
pIs  of  potatoes.  W  e  sell  hay  and  buy  Genesee  flour. 
We  have  tried  wheat,  but  sometimes  it  is  blasted; 
and  it  donU  make  white  flour;  and  our  women 
(oiks  say  that  they  cannot  make  handsome  pie-r 
crust  or  white  bread  iviih  it. 

How  many  have  you  in  your  family? 

1  have  a  wife  and  eight  children,  and  my  father 
lives  with  me. 

Have  you  any  trade? 

No:  I  have  nothing  but  mv  farm. 

Does  your  farm  support  your  family  and  pay  your 
labor? 

Why,  yes!  I  have  nothing  else,  excepting  a 
little  interest  that  comes  from  some  money  which 
I  received  for  the  sale  of  wood  from  the  farm,8ome- 
time  ago,  which  came  to  about  Ave  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  which  I  put  out  at  interest.  We  sell 
enough  produce  from  the  farm  to  pay  our  hired 
labor,  which  coiitts  about  a  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
and  our  store  bills  and  taxes. 

We  have  very  much  abridged  this  conversation, 
and  we  shall  leave  it  without  farther  comment. 
But  here  is  a  husbandman  on  a  farm  valued  at  four 
thousand  dollars,  not  producing  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  it  might  be  made  to  prodace,  yet 
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supporting  a  family  of  eleven  personi?  and  payinf; 
all  expenses,  exceptin*?  the  labor  and  superinten- 
dence ofone  man,  and  the  iarnr^rndually  incrensinj? 
in  value  by  every  expenditure,  however  small,  for 
its  improvement;  this  man  too,  not  workinjr  half 
the  time,  and  he  and  his  family  living  in  tiie  en- 
joyment of  all  the  luxuries,  if  they  choose  lo  have 
ihem,  which  they  can  reasonably  ask.  Let  such 
a  man  if  he  will,  take  his  two  hundred  and  (brty 
dollari?  income  and  labor  no  more  hours  than  he 
d')<*s  in  the  country,  and  <?o  into  Boston  and  try 
:o  :«upport  his  Himily  there.  The  end  of  the  year 
would  show  him  a  re<;uh  which  would  make  him 
nshamed  to  complain  of  his  present  condition. 
His  whole  money  income  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  would  scarcely  pay  (or  his  fuel,  bis  tax- 
es, and  ihc  rent  of  a  ten-footer.  What  an  evil 
it  is  that  our  (artnera  do  not  know  their  bles^inirs! 

II.  C. 


URATE  AND  POUDRETTB. 

From  the  Long  Island  Star. 

On  Thursday  last  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
New-York  were  invited  with  other  gentlemen,  to 
visit  the  unfinished  works  now  erect  in*?  for  a  Urate 
and  Poudrette  establishment.  They  are  situated 
atLodi,  New  Jersey,  on  the  flats  ofthe  Hackcnsack 
river,  near  the  line  of  the  Newark  Kail- Road,  on 
landd  of  Anthony  Dey,  Esq.  Mr.  Barthelemy,  who 
first  introduced  from  France  this  mode  olpreparinjT 
manure,  was  ofthe  party,  nnd  together  wiih  Mr. 
Dey,  ready  lo  give  all  necessary  inlbrmalion  of 
the  plans  ofthe  company. 

The  main  building,  situated  at  a  good  landing, 
and  distant  from  ariy  other  house,  is  150  feet  in 
lenntli,  and  is  made  water-ticrht,  for  the  reception 
of  15,000  bushels  ofthe  material  in  its  original  state. 
Here  it  receives  a  mixture  intended  to  render  it  in 
a  great  measure  inodorous,  and  prepare  it  fiir  the 
dryinir  process.  There  are  lame  (Irving  platforms 
to  be  covered  with  moveable  roofs,  like  salt  workrf, 
where  the  material  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  after 
draining  off  the  liquid  parts,  which  forms  what  is 
called  urafe.  Above  the  main  cistern  are  lofts  for 
the  stowage  of  the  nrticfe  in  its  finished  and  un- 
finished state.  On  the  wharf  are  two  fines  of  rail 
way  inclining  towards  the  buildings  and  conn«»cted 
therewith,  to  convey  all  articles  from  the  deck  of 
the  steam-boat  to  the  buildings. 

We  were  shown  on  board  the  steamboat  several 
tubs  of  which  a  great  number  are  in  course  of 
manuf^icture.  They  hold  three  bushels  each,  with 
close  and  tight  covers  secured  by  an  iron  clasp. 
It  is  intended,  if  the  city  authorities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  shall  lend  their  aid,  to  change  essen- 
tially the  mode  of  operations  ofthe  nisht  scavengers 
whose  very  rwressari/ duties  are  always  inconve- 
nient and  ofTensive  to  the  citizens.  The  tiaht  tubs 
are  lo  be  used  instead  of  being  einptied  into  the, 
docks  as  heretofore;  they  will  be  put  on  the  dock 
ofa  steamboat,  or  other  boats,  Plationed  in  different 
pirts  ofthe  city,  to  be  towed  away  in  the  morning 
to  this  crreat  establishment  at  Lodi.  The  compnnv 
are  making  all  their  preparations  on  a  large  scale 
and  appear  to  have  the  means  and  the  dispo^iiion 
to  drive  the  businesR  effectually. 

It  is  difficult  lo  conceive  of  any  improvrment 
combining  more  directly  the  interest  and  conve- 


nience ofthe  city  nnd  country.  The  docks  have 
been  made  offensive  and  unhealthy,  and  must  often 
be  cleared  out  by  mud  machines — the  fish  in  the 
cars  rendered  objectionable,  and  thousands  who 
live  on  shipboard,  offended  by  the  state  of  the 
docks.  If  all  these  evils  can  be  remedied,  and  the 
great  nuisance  of  the  cities  be  required  and  c/e- 
manded  by  the  country,  it  will  form  a  combination 
of  benefits  most  devoutly  to  be  wished."  One  great 
objection  to  city  residences  will  be  in  a  measfsre 
removed,  and  ii  will  probably  lead  to  improvements 
in  dwellings  and  yards. 

We  have  heretofore  published  much  evidence 
from  practical  agriculturists,  of  the  good  efl'ect  of 
the  manufactured  articles.  That  they  are  portable 
in  bags  and  barrels  without  being  offensive,  is  also 
well  known.  There  are  two  companies  now  in 
operation  in  New  York,  who  are  at  variance  in 
interest,  and  whose  advertisements  may  be  seen 
in  our  rolurons.  The  public  are  not  interested  in 
their  differences,  and  if  competition  should  grow 
outof  It,  probably  the  great  community  would  be 
all  the  better  served,  and  at  cheaper  rates.  It  can- 
not be  donbtpd  ihat  the  Common  Council  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  will  give  every  possible  aid 
and  encoura(rem*fnt  to  this  most  interesting  braneh 
of  "t/iierna/  improvement^ 


,  ON  THE  PROPAGATIOX   AND   CULTIVATION  OP 

THE  QUINCE  TREE. 

From  the  Magazine  of  Horticttlture. 

The  quince  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  when  in 
flower,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  autumn,  highly 
ornnnr.ental.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  this  fruit;  whence  its 
generic  name  Cydonia. 

The  trees  are  easily  raised  by  layers,  or  by  cut- 
tings, taken  from  the  tree  in  April.  Select  a  shady 
place  in  order  to  plant  them  in  rows,  at  about  a 
foot  apart  from  each  other,  and  about  four  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  ;  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  rotten  leaves,  or  manure, 
when  the  planting  is  finished,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  from  sudden  drought;  also,  water  occasion- 
ally, if  there  should  be  a'continuance  of  dry  wea- 
ther. 

The  year  following,  those  that  are  well  rooted 
may  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  those  that  are 
not  should  remain  another  year.  They  may  also 
be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting :  and  these 
trees  will  bear  fruit  sooner,  and  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  prolific,  than  those  raised  by 
any  other  method. 

The  best  sort  for  planting  is  the  Portugal,  being 
highly  prized  for  baking  or  stewing.  It  is  ofa  fine 
purple  color  when  dressed,  and  is  much  better  for 
marmalade  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  The 
oblonjT  or  pear  quince,  and  the  apple  quince,  are  also 
cultivated  for  family  use  ;  but  the  Portugal  sort  is 
in  the  Greatest  repute,  either  for  cooking  or  pre- 
serving. 

The  quince  tree  may  be  pruned   much  in  the 

same   way  as  you   would  prune   an  apple  tree, 

taking  care  to  cut  out  all  the  old  diseased  and  dead 

wood,  and  the  cross  branches  in  the  middle  of  the 

I  tree,  which  injure  each  other  by  friction.    Old 

•  trees  are  \rry  apt  lo  have  rough  bark  ;  when  this 

I  is  the  casCy  ii  should  be  shaved  off  with  a  draw 
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knife,  and  the  stems  washed  over  with  soap-suds 
and  tobacco  water.  The  trees  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil;  but  grow  the  best  in  a  deep  loamy 
soil,  with  rather  a  moist  t)o((um. 

The  quince  tree  also  makes  excellent  stocks,  on 
which  to  graft  pears,  in  order  to  obtain  divarl'trees; 
for  this  purpose  they  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings put  in  as  belure  recommended.  The  trees 
may  be  budded  the  second  or  third  year,  according 
to  the  growth  they  have  mat.e. 

Thistruitis  but  little  culiivated,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, always  commands  a  high  price  in  our  mar- 
ket: it  is  as  ca;«ily  grown  as  any  other  fruit,  and 
does  well  in  situations  where  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  will  not  thrive.  A  little  more  attention  to 
their  cultivation,  and  a  very  handsome  protit could 
be  realized  from  a  limited  piece  of  t;round. 

Yours,  J.  W.  RussEL. 

Mount  j^uburn,  Cambridge,  July,  1839. 


■PBCIFICATON  OF  A    PATCZfT  FOR   MANUFAC- 
TURING  SUGAR    FROAI    BEBTS. 

Granted  to  Joseph  Hurdj  Jr.,  of  the-  city  of  BoS" 
ton,  July  26/A,  1838. 

To  all  whom  It  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that 
1,  Joseph  Hurd,  jr.,  of  Boston,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  have  invented  an  improved  mode 
oi  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets,  by  which  the 
process  is  so  much  iacilitated  as  to  enable  every 
cultivator  to  perform  it  in  his  own  family,  with 
great  economy  and  efficiency;  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed not  being  costly  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  operation  l^ing  carried  on,  principally,  by 
means  of  such  utensils  as  every  farmer  already 
possesses. 

The  beets,  afler  being  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  freed  from  all  extraneous  matter,  are  to  be  cut 
into  slices,  the  thickness  of  which  should  not  much 
exceed  the  eigth  of  an  inch.  I  have  invented  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion, which  is  more  effective  than  any  other  with 
which  1  am  acquainted,  and  for  which  1  have  ob- 
tained letters  patent  of  the  United  States.  The 
beets  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as 
they  are  perfectly  matured,  and  are  to  be  then 
stored  in  a  cellar,  or  other  suitable  place,  as  other- 
wise they  rapidly  undergo  a  change  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  sugar;  they  are  to  remain  in  this 
situation  until  the  arrival  of  the  lime  for  slicing 
and  drying  them.  The  proper  period  for  this  ope- 
ration is  the  earliest  season  of  frost;  as,  in  my 
process,lhey  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  freezing  temper- 
ature, 60  as  to  freeze,  and  dry  them  in  the  air  im- 
mediately after  they  arc  cut.  This  freezing  is  an 
essential  point  in  my  process;  this,  together  with 
the  dispensing  with  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  sugar  without  molasses,  may  be  deno- 
minated its  characteristic  features.  To  dry  the 
beets  alter  slicing  them,  they  may  be  spread  out 
upon  laths,  or  upon  netting,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner in  which  they  will  be  most  completely  exposed 
to  the  frost,  and  to  the  wind;  the  desiccation,  when 
sliced  as  above  directed,  requires  but  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  is  etiected  without  injury  to  the  sac- 
charine princii)le.  After  being  thus  frozen  and 
dried,  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  process  may  be 
performed  at  any  time,  as  not  the  slightest  injury 


will  result  from  keeping  the  beets  ia  a  dry  state  fiir 
any  length  of  time. 

When  it  is  desired  to  proceed  to  obtaia  the  sugv 
from  the  beets  immediately,  they  may  be  subjected 
to  the  freezing  process  only,  then  thawed,  and  sub- 
mitted to  pressure;  they  will  then  readily  yi^  the 
greater  part  of  their  juice,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  if  pressed  prior  to  their  being  frozen. 
The  pressed  slices,  with  the  residuum  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  them,  may  afterwards  be  dried,  and 
kept  as  food  for  cattle. 

When  the  sugar  is  to  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  beets,  which  maybe  done  at  any  season, 
they  are  to  be  steeped  in  pure  water,  which  will 
lake  up  all  the  soluble  matter,  an  efiect  cooseqacol 
upon  the  change  produced  in  the  beet  by  freexinsr. 
The  quantity  of  water  need  only  be  such  as  shall 
suffice  to  cover  the  beets,  and  may  be  about  one- 
half  of  that  which  was  lost  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing. The  soluble  materials  consist  principally  of 
the  sugar,  the  mucilage,  and  a  portion  of  coloriii«» 
matter.  To  free  the  sugar  from  the  mucilage  and 
coloring  matter,  1  generally  acidulate  the  water 
before  pouring  it  upon  the  dried  beets,  by  adding 
to  it  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  qoan- 
lity  of  this  caiinot  be  easily  designated,  olhcrwiee 
than  by  observing  that  it  shall  be  no  greater  than 
shall  suffice  to  render  the  acid  taste  just  perceptible. 
Someiioies  I  add  the  water  alone,  and  after 
allowing  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  it  to  take  up 
all  the  soluble  matter,  which  may  be  from  three  to 
four  hours  when  cold  water  is  used,  but  a  much 
shorter  period  will  suffice  with  hot  water,  I  draio 
off,  and  press  out  the  solution  from  ths  residual 
matter,  and  then  add  thereto  the  sulphuric  acid, 
as  before  directed.  In  the  former  mode  but  iitile 
of  the  mucilage  and  coloring  matter  is  taken  into 
solution;  in  the  latter,  they  are  precipitated,  or 
so  far  disengaged  from  their  combination  with  the 
suflrar,  that  they  separate  in  the  lorm  of  srum, 
and  are  readily  removed  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 

The  liquid  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  put  into  a 
boiler,  and  placed  over  a  fire,a  portion  of  the  white 
of  eggs,  or  other  fining,  being  added.  When 
brought  to  a  boiling  heat,  a  scum  will  rise,  which 
is  to  be  removed  after  damping,  or  taking  the  kettle 
from,  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  lepeated  as  longai 
any  scum  rises. 

The  next  operation  is  to  filter  the  liquor  through 
animal  charcoal,  (ivory  or  l>one  black.)  A  stralooi 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  w^ill  suffice  loi 
every  useful  purpose,  when  the  previous  prepara* 
tion  has  been  used  as  above  directed.  The  sirop 
will  come  through  perfectly  fine,  and  nearly  u 
coloriess  as  water;  there  will]  however,  be  a  veiy 
slight  yellowish  green  tinge,  resulting,  apparendy, 
from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  the 
beet;  this  material  separates  when  crystaUixation 
takes  place;  although  its  quantity  is  minute,  and 
i<8  weight  scarcely  appreciable,  it  will,  if  left 
among  the  crystals,  occasion  an  adhesion  of  the 
pariicks,  and  a  tendency  to  deliquescence;  it  should 
therefore  be  got  rid  of,  and  this  is  easily  effected. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  a  quantity  of  white 
strop  upon  the  crystallized  sugar  nfierit  has  been 
pressed,  so  as  to  moisten  it  thi'oughout,  and  then 
press  it  again.  This  operation  requires  but  little 
time,  and  should  be  repeated  until  the  sugar  is  fit 
to  pack. 

The  evaporating  of  the  water  from  the  sugar, 
preparatory  to  its  cryetallizatioD,  may  be  in  great 
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•art  performed  over  an  open  fire  whhout  dnnger 
tt  injury  ;  it  may  be  completed  by  placing  the  eva- 
)oruiiii^  pan  in  a  vessel  of  water  kept  at  about 
50^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  \Vhen  this 
B  pedbrraed  early  in  the  season,  or  by  takin<:^ 
>eets  which  have  been  frozen  and  dried  at  the 
•roper  time,  there  will  not  be  the  smallest  portion 
if  nioiaeses  produced,  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
»eing  crvHiallizable.  In  very  cold  weather,  a  large 
>art  of  the  water  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of 
ce,  by  nllowmcr  it  to  freeze,  and  much  labor  and 
uel  he  thus  saved. 

\Vhen  the  clarified  sirop  is  sufficiently  concen- 
rated,  Rmall  brilliant  crystalu  will  appear  upon  ilie 
ides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  a  crust  soon 
brms  over  the  surface  of  the  liquor;  the  crystals 
:o  on  increasing  in  size,  and  that  portion  of  the 
irop  from  which  the  air  is  excluded  continues  in  a 
>erlectly  clear  and  liquid  state;  but  if  tlie  eirop  be 
It  this  time  stirred,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  of 
nilky  whitenes?;  a  deposition  of  fine  white  sugar 
heu  takes  place,  nnd  whatever  of  impurity  may 
lave  remained  in  the  liquor  will  rise  to  the  suHace; 
his  portion  crystallizes  more  slowly  thnn  the  other, 
)al  by  drawinij  it  off,  and  again  exposing  it  to  heat, 
t  will  readily  form  good  sucrar. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  proress  which  ! 
lavn  devised  for  the  tnanufiicturing  of  beet  sugar, 


that  muliicaulis  trees  could  be  propagated  by  small 
cuttings— by  Mr.  Ilerbemont,  /or  making  wine  by 
adding  sugar  instead  of  spirit—and  by  hundreds  of 
other  discoverers  of  valuabJe  agricultural  improve- 
mentB.     According  to  this  vie^,  the  editor  has  lost 
the  chance  of  gaming  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  failing  to  secure  a  patent  right 
for  directing  and  permitting  the  manuring  with 
shell  marl ;  and  also  the  chance  of  thereby  giv- 
ing a  ten-fold  greater  impulse  to   the  improve- 
ment  of  the  soil,   inasmuch   as   most    persons 
will  eagerly  6?/y  instruction,  which  they  will  not 
accept  or  profit  by,  when  offered  to  them,  aad 
urged  upon  them,  gratuitously.    Therefore,  (and 
waiving  all  claim  to  profit  individually  by  the  new 
application  of  the  principle,)  it  is  important  to  ag- 
ricultural and  general  interests  that  it  should  bo 
known  what  agricultural  improvements  may  and 
what  may  not  be  secured  by  patent  right  privi- 
leges, and  which  may  thereby  be  made  commodi- 
ties for  market,  and  the  subjects  of  profitable  sale- 
If  acted  upon  universally,  the  mode  would  be  at 
least  fair  for  all  individuals  concerned ;  and  better 

do  hereby  declare,  that  what  I  claim  as  my  in- 1  f"'  ^^«™  ^"^  ^^^  P"^^^'^'  »^  ^°"ght  knowfedge  and 
eniion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tmprovements  continue  to  be  sought  and  prized 
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he  preparing  of  the  beets  for  the  subsequent  steps 
)f  ihe  process,  by  exposing  them,  in  thin  slices,  to 
he  action  of  frost,  alter  which  they  may  be  di- 
eclly  thawed,  and  submitted  to  pressure;  or  they 
tiay  be  dried  by  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  treated 
in  the  manner  set  forth,  at  any  convenient  time; 
t  being  always  observed  that  when  the  process 
or  I  he  extraction  of  the  sugar  is  commenced,  it 
must  be  completed  without  delay,  as  upon  this  de- 
fends the  ability  to  produce  the  sugar  without  mo- 
asses,  and  without  ilie  employment  of  lime  to 
:orrect  acidity.  Josjspu  Hurd,  Jr. 

The  foregoing  specification  promises  much  for 
the  benefit  of  sugar-beet  culturists,  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  it  may  perform  all  that  is  pro- 
mised. Nor  are  our  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
new  industry  made  the  less  earnest,  because  it  will 
be  best  prosecuted  under  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern states,  and  may  not  be  profitable  in  the  south ; 
or  because  one  strong  ground  for  urging  the  cul- 
ture, by  some,  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  north- 
ern agricultural  interest,  as  to  injure  that  of  the 
south.  However,  we  welcome  all  real  improve- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  motives  for  introdu- 
cing them,  or  to  what  portion  of  our  great  territory 
may  receive  the  benefit. 

But  however  beneficial  the  mode  described 
above  may  be,  we  cannot  understand  upon  what 
ground  can  be  claimed  for  it  the  privilege  of  being 
secured  by  a  patent  light,  which  would  not  equally 
apply  to  any  other  improved  and  profitable  process 
in  agriculture  or  domestic  economy.  It  seems  to 
us  that  at  least  as  good  ground  of  claims  for  patent 
rights  might  have  been  presented  by  Gideon  B. 
Smith  (for  example)  for  the  use  of  his  discovery 
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far  above  what  is  given  without  expectation  or  de- 
sire of  remuneration.  Then,  in  addition  to  buy- 
ing the  right  of  using  improved  machines  and  im- 
plements to  execute  cenain  processes,  we  shall  sell 
and  buy  the  right  to  execute  the  processes  them- 
selves, whether  they  be  for  such  humble  objects 
as  the  more  economically  feeding  silk-worms,  pre- 
serving potatoes  or  pumpkins,  or  harvesting  corn, 
or  for  such  important  improvements  as  may  chcmge 
the  face  and  double  the  products  of  agriculture,, 
through  extensive  regions.  Then,  too,  agricultural 
journals  will  change  their  character,  and  become 
far  more  profitable  to  their  publishers.  For  in- 
stead of  publishing  articles  of  instruction,  obtained 
at  the  publishers'  cost,  and  which  few  persons 
now  care  to  read  and  profit  by,  they  will  be  filled* 
with  paid  advertisements  and  indirect  pufls  of  the 
same  purport  and  object,  but  tlie  printing  of  which 
will  be  a  source  of  immediate  and  direct  profit  to^ 
the  publisher,  instead  of  being  at  his  cost. 


SWINIB  IN  A  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

From  the  Genesco  Fanner. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  thus 
speaks  of  the  beneficial  results  of  allowing  swine 
to  run  among  fruit  trees : 

'*  For  several  years  past  ray  family  have  been 
supplied  with  the  finest  plums  by  a  neighbor,  who 
is  the  only  person  1  know  of  who  has  had  tinifpria 
success  with  them.  Last  year  while  bis  trees  were 
in  full  bearing!  carefijlly  examined  them  pa'rticu- 
arly  as  respected  their  culture  and  local  situation, 
and  1  found  that  no  uncommon  pains  had  beeo: 
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taken  with  thero,  on  the  contrary  ttiey  appeared 
neglected,  as  numerous  dead  and  broken  liniHs 
hung  about  theno;  and  that  the  very  ^reat  puc^ess 
he  had,  could  only  be  attributed  to  their  situation 
which  was  at  the  place  where  the  hogs  lay  and 
were  fed.  He  told  me  that  the  hogs  never  let  a 
plum  remain,  that  had  fallen,  many  minutes  un- 
devoured,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  insects  that 
hong  about,  and  the  larvae  in  them,  and  that  of 
late  very  few  insects  had  appeared   about  the 


» 


trees. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  ofswine  in 
fruit  orchards,  in  destroying  the  curculio,  or  the 
insect  that  so  much  injures  the  plum  and  the  cherry. 
We  have  two  cherry  trees  standing  where  pigs 
lie,  and  are  fed,  and  though  not  a3  favorably  situa- 
ted as  many  others  on  our  premises,  in  other  re- 
spects, they  uniformly  produce  the  finest  cherries 
grown  on  our  trees.  Afler  the  clierries  begin  to 
ripen,  there  are  few  hours  in  a  day  in  which  the 
trees  are  not  visited  by  the  pigs,  and  every  worm, 
stone,  and  cherry,  are  at  once  disposed  of.  On  our 
other  trees,  the  curculio,  does  much  mischief  annu- 
ally, on  these  the  fruit  is  nearly  exempt,  and  is 
decidedly  larger  and  fairer  than  on  those  to  which 
the  swine  have  no  access.  In  planting  plum  or 
cherry  orchards,  this  fact  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
and  pigs  should  have  tlie  free  range  of  such  pre- 
mises. 


IZTTBODUCTION  OF  THE   MORU0  MULTICAULI8 

i^oxTG    befoue   its    disco v cry    by  PEB- 

BOTTBT. 

There  have  recently  been  published  several 
commuDications  of  the  remarkable,  and  to  most 
persons  the  incredible  fact,  that  the  morus  multi- 
caiilis  has  been  growing  in  Craven  county.  North 
Carolina,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  for  about  half 
a  century ;  or  for  some  thirty  years  earlier  than 
the  importation  of  the  tree  from  the  Phillippine 
Islands  to  France,  by  the  botanist  Perrottet — 
which,  until  this  late  contradiction,  had  been  ad- 
mitted generally  (and  in  this  country  universally,) 
as  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  plant  from  Asia. 
The  most  full  account  of  the  North  Carolina 
growth  is  given  in  a  communication  to  the  last 
number  of  the  ^Journal  of  the  Silk  Society,'  by 
George  Wilson  of  Newbem.  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
scribes the  plant  from  actual  inspection,  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  vouches  for  its  identity  with  the  morus 
multicauiis ;  and  he  states,  from  the  information 
of  others,  the  account  of  the  origin,  which  we  will 
here  condense.  He  reports  that  a  Frenchman, 
named  Fonvillc,  emigrated  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  and  settled  in  Craven  county.  He 
brought  with  him  mulberry  plants  and  silk- worms' 
eggs,  for  the  purpose  ,of  prosecuting  silk- culture, 
bat  which  was  prevented  by  his  death  occurring 
not  long  afler.  The  mulberry  trees,  which  he 
planted,  being  no  longer  valued  or  protected,  and 
being  in  cultivated  land,  have  lieen  gradually  dis- 
appearing, from  being  cut  and  grubbed,  and  burnt 


over,  until  but  one  root  remained,  which  was  late'v 
rescued  and  removed  by  Daniel  L<ewis.  "L'n-it 
within  the  last  twelve  months"  adds  Mr.  Wikoc. 
**wc  never  heard  of  the  mullicaulia  here,  but  one 
individual,  who  had  bought  six  of  them,  about 
three  years  since,  of  Prince  of  Long  Island,  ar.d 
has  nursed  them  up  to  1500.  A  speculator  caaie 
along,  and  bought  them  up  at  35  cents,  and  spread 
among  us  the  importance  and  the  name  of  the  tree. 
Then  it  was  that  Lewis  said  that  be  knew  where 
some  of  the  same  trees  grew,  and  he  went,  in 
company  with  a  man  named  Gooding,  and  pro- 
cured those  of  which  I  have  already  infbrcDfti 
you." 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present,  either  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  correctnees  of  this  recent  statement.    It 
is  more  than  probable  that  there  has  existed  some 
source  of  mistake,  unknown  both  to  the  writer  of 
the  communication  and  to  those  from  whom  he 
derived  his  information.    But  whether  that  suppo- 
silion  be  true  or  not,  we  can  make  manifest  the  pm- 
sibility  of  the   morus   multicauiis  having  been 
brought  from  France  fifty  years  ago,  from  indubi- 
table evidence  in  our  possession  of  the  fact  ihm 
the  tree  was  growing  in  France  some  ycare  sii'I 
earlier;  and  that,  though  preserved  and  propagatd 
by  a  few  curious  cultivators,  merely  as  a  rare  plan!, 
it  remained  unnoticed  by  ail  other  persons,  acd 
scarcely  known,  until  in  1834,  the  date  of  ihe  re- 
port on  the  subject  which  we  shall  give  beloir. 
If  it  should  be  proved  that  the  growth  re/erred  to 
has  really  been  so  long  in  North  Carolina,  and  Is 
the  true  morus  multicauiis,  (neither  of  wlitch  is 
yet  establiafiedf)  than  tliis  publication  will  serve  to 
clear  up  the  otherwise  mysterious  and  incoiiipre- 
hensible  fact  of  the  early  introduction.    The  re- 
port below  is  a  translation  from  tiie  original  which 
is  in  our  possession,  and  may  be  found  at  pa^e 
350  of  the  ^j^nnales  de  V.^gricidture  FVanceiu.' 
for  1834. 

^^Report  of  M.  Jaume  Saint- Ililaire  to  tbe  Ro^ 
and  (Jentral  Society  of  Agriculture. 


Sitting  of  June  18,  1834. 

In  a  journal  of  Lyons,  which  M.  Huzanl,  the 
father,  has  communicated  to  the  society,  M.  Hc- 
non.  Director  of  the  Royal  Nursery  of  that  city, 
announces  that  the  morus  multicauiis  has  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  in  Vaise,  near  Livons, 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerard,  nursery  gnrdener. 
His  father  had  received  it  from  Kast  de  Maupas, 
before  1809,  since  which  time  he  had  lost,  by  a 
severe  winter,  part  of  those  he  had.  Not  having 
deemed  the  multicauiis  preferable  to  the  ordina- 
ry white  mulberry  for  feeding  silk-wornas,  he  cul- 
tivated it  m<^rely  as  an  ornamental  tree,  suitable  to 
display  in  masses,  and  in  English  thickets. 

M.  Seringe,  professor  of  botany  at  Lyons,  adds, 
in  support  of  this  annunciation,  a  manuscript  no'.e 
of  Madiot,  who  for  a  loner  time  was  the  director  of 
the  royal  nureeries.    This  note  is  in  these  words: 
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*The  mulberry  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been 
irought  f^bm  the  Phiiipplnes  byM.  Perrottet,  is  a 
fee  of  the  second  degree  of  size,  which  1  met 
vith  in  1800  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerard  the 
^ountrer,  at  Vaise.  This  satne  variety  has  yielded 
ruit  for  more  than  fifteen  years  at  the  Acclimating 
Murscry  of  the  Rhone." 

M.  Henon  declares  that  he  had  seen  at  Ecul- 
y,  in  the  garden  of  Rast  de  Maupas,  the  mul- 
jerry  tree  from  which  had  been  propagated  those 
3f  Nerard.  This  tree,  as  well  as  many  foreign 
3aks  and  walnuts,  has  been  cut  down  since  the 
ienth  of  the  proprietor. 

The  statement  in  the  Lyons  journal  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  on  a  mistake  of  the 
jpecies,  and  that  the  trees  reported  to  be  the  multi- 
^aulia  were  some  of  the  varieties  of  either  the 
white  or  black  mulberry,  or  the  Italian.  The  So- 
ciety [^Royale  et  Centreue  d^ ^Agriculture,']  having 
charged  me  to  examine  and  report  on  this  subject, 
I  have  assured  myself  of  the  identity  of  the  spe- 
cies cultivated  at  Lyons  with  that  of  the  Jardin 
da  Roi  of  Paris,  brought  by  M.  Perrottet.  I 
have  asked  for  and  obtained  specimens,  and  have 
now  the  honor  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  society. 
They  are  as  IbHows: 

No.  1,  is  the  morus  raulticauiis  of  the  school 
of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  imported  by  M.  Perrottet; 
No.  2,  that  of  the  mulberry  of  Lyons; 
No.  3,  that  cultivated  at  M.  Nerard's  at  Vaisej 
No.  4,  that  of  M.  Seringe; 
No.  6,  that  of  Mcsprs.  Audibertof  Thonville. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  distinct  characters 
among  all  these  mulberry  trees,  or  believe  them  to 
be  other  than  the  same  species.    If  the  season 
had  been  suitable,  I  would  have  been  able,  to 
complete  the  conviction,  to  produce  the  flowers 
and  fruits;  but  I  believe  that  this  additional  proof 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  we  may  rest  upon  ihe 
testimony  of  the  able  botanists  and  zealous  culti- 
vators, Messrs.  Seringe,  Madiot,  and  Henon. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  are  samples  of  other 
mulberry  trees  cultivated  in  France,  and  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi.  They  ail  difi'er  from  the  morus 
multicaulis. 

Knowing  that  Poivre,  the  able  and  upright  ad- 
ministrator of  our  possessions  in  India,  had  made 
many  voyages  to  China  and  to  Cochin-China,  and 
that  he  had  constantly  been  occupied  wiihthe  cul- 
ture and  naturalization  of  useful  vegetables,  1  had 
supposed  that  it  was  he  who  had  first  introduced 
the  morus  multicaulis  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ly- 
ons; and  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when  I 
afterwards  learned  that  Rast  de  Maupas,  who  cul- 
tivated this  tree  at  Ecully,  and  who  gave  it  to  Ne- 
rard the  father,  had  been  the  physician  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Poivre.    Favorable  circumstances 
perhaps  will  furnish  me  with  positive  proof  of  this; 
and  that  if  M.  Perrottet  has  introduced  this  tree 
into  France  about  fourteen  years  since,  that  Poivre 
also  had  brought  it  forty  or  fifty  years  earlier.    He 
was  long  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  he  bought  of  the  Indian  Company  a  piece 
of  ground  calTed  Moniplaisir,  of  which  he  made 
a  magnificent  £rarden,  in  which  he  brought  toge- 
ther the  useful  plants  o\'  the  two  hemispheref». 
This  garden,  long  aller,  as  a  traveller  has  stuted, 
was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
A  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  ruler,  Poivre  did  not 
ncsjiect  plants  which  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
novelty;  but  he  principally  fixed  his  attention  and 


lavished  his  cares  upon  the  plants  of  known  utility. 
When  afterwards  retired  at  Frela,  near  Lyons, 
he  founded  there  a  coliectiony  drawn  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world. 

h  is  unfortunate  that  aAer  the  death'of  Poivre, 
his  ^rden  did  not  find  in  his  successor  a  zealous 
cultivator,  to  preserve  and  especially  to  spread 
abroad  the  plants  which  Poivre  had  collected. 
The  person  who  propagates  a  useful  plant,  makes 
its  value  known,  renders  it  popular  and  brings  it 
into  general  use,  merits  as  much  the  gratitude  of 
the  society,  as  he  who  may  have  merely  intro- 
duced it  from  its  remote  native  region.  Thus  the 
potato  had  been  known  in  Europe  and  in  France 
for  two  centuries,  without  any  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  whilst  that  in  the  last  forty  to  fiAy  years,  that 
by  the  zeal  of  Parmentier,  and  since  by  our  fellow 
members  Sagaret  and  Yilmorin,  this  vegetable  hat 
been  disseminated  and  cultivated  in  almost  every 
part  of  France,  introduced  into  every  household, 
and  even  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  France  has 
not  suffered  the  terrible  scourge  of  famine  which, 
twice  or  thrice  in  each  century,  had  before  afHicted 
the  nation.  Jaume  Sairt-Hilaibv. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  most  distinguished  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  France,  and  the  society  also,  with  the  spe- 
cimens before  them,  could  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  several  trees  with  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis; and  the  publication  of  the  report,  without 
objection  or  contradiction  then,  or  subsequently, 
from  any  quarter,  is  sufficient  confirmation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  fiut  though  the  fact 
is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
it  serves  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  diminish 
the  merit  of  Perrottet,  the  subsequent  (and  as  he 
himself,  thought  the  earliest)  discoverer  and  in- 
troducer of  the  morus  multicaulis  into  Kurop^. 
And  neither  would  the  fact  (if  true)  of  Fonville's 
having  brought  one  of  the  then  new  plants  to  North 
Carolina,  among  his  other  species  of  mult>erry, 
and  its  progeny  having  lingered  through  half  a 
century  of  neglect,  and  ignorance  of  its  kind  and 
value,  detract  in  the  least  from  the  credit  due  to 
those  who  have  made  the  value  known,  and  thus 
caused  the  extensive  propagation  of  the  tree  in 
Europe,  and  still  more  in  this  country.  It  was 
our  having  taken  this  view  of  the  subject  which 
prevented  the  bringing  before  the  public  at  an  ear- 
lier time  the  report  of  M.  Saint-Hilaire.  For 
though  we  went  zealously  and  fully  into  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  introduction  of  the  morus  multi- 
caulis into  this  country,  it  was  to  transfer  the  award 
of  merit  from  where  it  had  been  misplaced,  to 
where  It  was  justly  due;  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  had  disseminated  this  plant  and 
extended  its  culture  with  a  knowledge  of  its  value, 
and  not  merely  as  to  who  might  have  been  the  first 
importer  &y  chancty  or  one  of  the  earliest  possesors, 
also  by  chance,  and  in  ignorance  of  its  value,  or 
without  showing  any  zeal,  or  making  anj  effort,  to 
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extend  the  culture,  except  as,  and  when  afterwards  *  land  should  be  bedded  in  January  and  Febro^rr. 


it  became,  an  article  of  very  profitable  sale  and  spe- 
culation. In  our  appeal  on  this  subject  (p.  497, 
vol.  vi,)  designed  to  show  that  the  great  merit  of 


and  plou<;hed  deep  with  a  turning  pioui^h;  wiiere- 
by  a  great  many  of  these  insects  will  be  luritei 
out  of  iheir  winter  quarter?  and  destroyed.  S'»- 
cond.  The  planting  should  be    regulated   by  tiie 


public  service  in  this  respect,  was  justly  due  to  ;  f^pring,  if  open  and  warm,  and  a  prospect  of  cc-ii- 
Oideon  B.  Smith,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree   tinuance,  plant  early,  viz.  25ih  to  3Uih  of  Marcn; 


where  assumed,  (and  in  the  latter  case  we  af- 
firm that  there  was  no  more  claim  for  the  first  im- 
portation from  Europe  than  for  the  afler  dissemi- 
natioQ,)  We  should  have  passed  over  all  consider- 
ation of  the  importation  from  abroad,  as  immate- 
rial to  the  argument,  but  for  the  merit  of  the  im- 
portation, as  well  as  the  after  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, being  assumed  by  a  person  having 
no  ground  whatever  on  which  to  found  such 
broad  pretensions.  But  let  the  honor  due  be 
awarded  to  all  who  have  smy  just  claim,  either  to 
discovering,  or  making  known  the  utility  of  the 
plant,  and  spreading  its  propagation  with  disin- 
terested and  philanthropic  views,  as  well  as  to  those 
who,thoogh  merely  as  intelligent  and  curious  obser- 
vers, were  induced  to  select  and  introduce  the  plants 
from  remote  countries.  Amons:  the  latter,  without 
abstracting  any  thing  from  the  credit  justly  due 
and  heretofore  awarded  to  Pcrrottet,  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  the  intelligent  and  zealous  Poivre, 
and  also  for  Fonville,  should  the  claims  for  his 
Importation  be  established. 


Oir   COTTON   LICE,   AND   THE    MEANS   OF 
TRAINING    THEIR    RAVAGES. 


RES- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmeri'  Register. 

Oreene  county,  Ala.,  July  16,  1839. 

I  see  you  state  in  the  Register  that  you  arc  of 
opinion,  that  limed  land  will  grow  the  moms  mulii- 
caulis  more  luxuriantly  than  the  unlimcd.  You 
are  correct;  on  my  sluice  (called  here  sine,)  and 
hammock  lands,  which  is  very  black,  and  contain- 
ing about  65  per  centum  of  l\me,  the  native  mul- 
berry here  abounds,  and  its  leaves  arc  largor  by  n 
third  than  on  the  unlimed  land;  and  in  the  spring 
when  they  start,  iheygrow  with  a  rapidity  un- 
icnown  to  me  before. 

We  have  again  this  spring  been  visited  by  the 
lice  in  our  cotton,  though  the  spring  being  early, 
dry  and  hot,  but  little  injury  has  been  sustained, 
and  at  this  time  our  crops  are  very  promisinir.  Va- 
rious opinions  are  entertained  and  expressed  of 
this  insect,  and  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  avoid 
its  ravages.  To  me  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  be  not 
the  ant,  the  two  at  least  live  in  a  state  of  har- 
mony together,  and  are  always  seen  to<Teiher.  I 
believe  them  to  be  the  ant  arrived  at  the  medium 
between  the  crawling  and  flying  ant,  brouc^ht  up 
from  the  earth  and  deposited  on  the  unJerr^ide  of 
the  cotton  leaf,  by  the  crawling  ant,  the  juice  of 
which  the  suck;  they  there  underfro  a  kind  o! 
moulting,  come  out  winged  about  the  size  of  a 
gnat,  the  wings  jutting  back  like  the  locust,  and 
they  then  fly  otf*.  To  prevent  their  ravaues,  va- 
rious remedies  are  proposed;  the  principal  opinion 
in  this  neighborhood  is  late  planting — but  from 
jth;s,  as  a  general  rule,  I  differ.  I  believe  our  cotton 


but  i(  the  spring  t)c  wet  and  cool,  or  simply  co  '. 
wait  until  this  subsides,  even  if  to  the  10thor2tHj 
of  May,  for  if  the  cotton  comes  up  in  this  kin»i  o:" 
weather,  it  will  not  grow  oil,  and  the  ravages  l/ 
the  insect  which  are  peculiarly  severe  in  every 
cool  spell,  will  destroy  the  crop  before  it  can  give 
ofi.  Third.  When  plantinsr,  open  the  beds  wit. 
a  common  shotel  plough  of  ordinary'  length,  sot 
down  the  cotton  seed  in  it,  and  in  three  days  be^n  !-> 
cover  the  seed  by  throwing  on  two  furrows  with  the 
same  kind  of  plough;  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins 
to  sprout  and  come  up,  harrow  or  board  off.  By 
this  mode  of  planting,  there  is  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion of  these  insects  at  planting,  covering  ani 
boarding  ofl',  the  cotton  comes  up  on  a  dean  bed, 
and  will  grow  ofl*  speedily  if  the  weather  be 
warm. 

We  who  live  in  the  prairies,  feel  a  great  wan: 
of  knowledge  in  preserving  our  butter  during  puro- 
raer  for  winter  use;  for  generally  we  are  wiih--  : 
milk  or  butter.  Our  milk  cows  usually  wean  th^u- 
calves  In  the  fall,  and  calve  again  in  the  sprDir. 
Such  information  in  the  Register,  would  no  doun: 
be  highly  useful.  I  saw  a  receipt  for  saliins:  bu'- 
ler  3  or  4  years  ago  in  the  Christian  Advoca:e  i  li 
Journal,  published  in  New  York.  The  rcreip! 
directed  rook  salt  ground,  loaf  sugar  and  n  're, 
but  the  proportions  and  quantity  usetl  to  the  bu'UT 
1  have  forgotten,  the  paper  being  unfortuniUf^y 
des:troyed.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  procure  it, 
and  insert  it  in  the  Register? 

T.  j>i:  Graffettreid. 

The  particular  paper  referred  to  above  is  not  at 
our  command;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  receipt 
contained  was  no  better,  and  resting  on  Ie>s 
authority,  than  any  of  the  different  directions  for 
preserving  butter  which  have  been  published  in 
various  parts  of  the  volumes  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, and  which  may  be  readily  found  by  our  cor- 
respondent. But,  if  we  understand  his  expres- 
sions correctly — that  on  his  rich  calcareous  soils, 
(which  of  course  ought  to  be  good  grass-growing 
land,)  they  are  genernlly  without  mtik  and  butter 
through  the  winter — there  must  be  other  deficien- 
cies in  dairy  management  much  greater  than  mere- 
ly not  preserving  the  summer  butter  for  winter  u^- 
The  latter  is  indeed  highly  important, and  especaiiy 
for  sale  at  remote  markets;  but  with  the  great  e^- 
vantages  offered,  in  soil  and  climate,  to  a  cultivator 
on  the  Alabama  prairies,  he  ought  to  t>e  well  sup- 
plied with  both  milk  and  fresh  butter  through  the 
short  winter  of  that  fertile  region. 


ANTI-SEPTIC   EFFECTS   OF    LIMB    IBTATER. 

From  Uie  Farmera*  CabiB«t. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  having  just  amVed 
from  England.  I  extract  from  it  the  following  letter 
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on  the  preserving  of  wood  by  lime  waler.    The 
Cabinet  already  contains  some  infbrmaiion  on  this 
Bubject,  but  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  lo  nhow  ilint 
the  experience  in  England  agrees  with  that  ofour 
own  country.    The  most  likely  way,  in  my  opini- 
on, to  brin^  it  into  general  use,  would  be  lor  some 
industrious  person  to  take  out  a  patent  lor  it,  and 
sell  out  state,  county,  and  township,  as   well   as 
individual  rights,  lo  use  the  process  ; — say  charge 
each  and  every  farmer  five  dollarsjbrihe  privilc«re 
of  steeping  his  posts  in  lime  water,  and  it  would 
soon  becoine  universal ;  some  would  pay  the  fee, 
and  others  would  make  a  merit  of  evading  the  pre- 
tended patent  right.    The  old  folks  would  nfBrm 
that  there  was  nothing  new  about  it,  that  they 
knew  it  before  the  patentee  was  born,  though  they 
had  omitted  to  try  it  themselves;  and  the  young 
ones  would  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  did  not  ditfer 
much  in  principle  from  the  well  known  pructire  of 
white-washing.  Z. 

Preserving  wood  by  lime  water* 

Sir, — I  some  years  ago  called  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  your  instructive  periodical  to  Sir 
Charles  Steward  Menteilh'p,  (of  Closeburn.  Dum- 
frieshire,)  simple  unpatented  method  of  preserving 
timber ;  I  think  it  so  valuable  a  process  that  it  can- 
not be  too  often  published.  It  is  an  follows:  after 
cutting  the  timber  to  the  size  it  will  be  wanted,  it 
is  steeped  in  a  pond  of  lime  and  waler  for  a  fort- 
nisht,  or  more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  wood.  Sir  Charles  has  now  some  farm  build- 
ings on  his  estate,  the  timber  of  the  roofs  of  which 
is  the  common  young  Scotch  fir,  but  having  under- 
gone the  lime-water  process,  it  is  as  sound,  after  a 
lapse  of  forty  years,  as  the  day  it  was  put  up  ;  the 
same  timber,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
in  similar  situations  would  rot  in  from  three  to 
eeven  years.  The  carpenters  find,  in  workini?  the 
wood  thus  treated,  that  the  edges  of  their  plane- 
irons  soon  become  dull,  and  on  examination,  it  is 
found  that  the  acid  contained  in  the  wood  is  crys- 
tallized by  combining  with  the  alkali  of  the  lime. 

Yours  faithfully, 

AnTHTR  Trevelyaw. 
Wallingtone  Newcastle,  Tyne,  > 

7ik  of  May,  1839.  $ 


CULTURE    OF  BROOM    CORN    IIV  SALEM,    IT.    J. 

From  the  Farmen*  Cabinet. 

Tour  letter  of  the  20th  July  was  received  on  the 
fbllowiog  da^,  asking  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of^ broom  corn,  and  the  quantity  raised 
on  my  land  per  acre.  In  answer  thereto,  I  say 
that  my  land  is  a  loamy  soil,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, producing  generally  about  sixty  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre — of  wheat  from  twenty  to 
thirty — and  of  barley  from  thirty  to  fifty. 

My  usual  method  is  to  cart  out  alt  my  manure 
from  the  barn-jrard  through  the  winter  and  early 
in  the  spring,  so  that  the  greater  part  thereof  is 
upon  the  fields  by  the  time  the  plough  can  be  put 
into  the  land.  The  cultivation  of  the  broom  corn 
by  JMr.  Brown  (the  paper  you  say  heretofore  sent 
to  you  being  lost,  giving  an  account  thereof)  and  by 
him  attended  to  until  the  brooms  manufactured  by 
him  were  sent  to  market,  amounted,  according  to 


his  estimate  furnished  me,  to  896  50.  While  in 
conversation  wiih  him,  he.  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
paper  containing  ihe  lbllovvi(i£T  words  : — "Was 
rnised  on  eit^hl  acres  of  land,  the  properly  of 
ilohert  G.  Johnson,  broom  com  ihai  nunJe  four 
hundred  dozen  of  brooms,  that  welirhejl  one  and  a 
(|uartcr  pound  earh.  Miiny  of  ihe  siniks  measured 
sixteen  feet  six  iiudies  in  length,  and  produced  four 
hundred  add  thirly  bushels  of  ^c^\\. 

ISRAEF.    E.    BroWK." 

I  would  observe  that  I  commonly  manure  my 
land  at  the  rate  of  fioni  thirty  lo  forty  loads  per 
acre — such  was  the  dressing  the  land  pot  previ- 
ous to  the  planting  of  the  broom  corn.  The  land 
being  in  high  tilth,  produced,  from  careful  atten- 
tion, a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  stalks ;  I  think  they 
must  have  averaged  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in 
height  throughout  the  whole  field.  I  have  not  been 
inclined  lo  encourage  the  rearing  of  the  broom  corn 
more  than  a  sufficiency  for  family  use.  I  consider 
the  broom  corn  a  much  more  exhausting  crop  to  tlie 
soil  than  any  other  grain.  There  appears  to  be 
an  oieagineous  quatiiy  peculiar  lo  it,  and  somewhat 
analogous  to  flax  seed,  which  in  my  judgment 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  impoverishment  of 
the  soil.  The  seed  makes  excellent  food  for  \\ocrs 
and  cattle. 

1(8  nutritious  quality  may  easily  be  discovered 
from  the  fine  color  and  taste  which  it  imparts  to 
butter  from  the  cows  which  are  fed  on  it.  The 
tjest  way  to  use  the  grain  is  lo  grind  il  with  a  por- 
tion of  oats — say  about  one-third  of  oals  to  iwo- 
t birds  of  the  seed.  Indeed  it  is  so  hard  and  flinty 
that  it  should  always  be  ground  before  feediuv  it 
to  any  kind  of  stock. 

Good  broom  corn  seed  weighs  about  fif>y 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Its  value  compared  to  oats 
may  be  considered  as  about  half  as  much  again  ; 
80  that  should  the  market  price  of  oats  bej  say 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  the  broom  corn  seed 
would  be  worth  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 

Brooms, 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  of  twcnly-five,  if 
not  thirly  per  cent,  in  the  quality  of  brooms  sent 
to  market,  from  such  as  I  generally  use  in  my  fii- 
mily.  I  always  endeavor  to  procure  from  the 
manulacturer,  and  for  which  I  pay  him  an  extra 
price,  such  as  are  made  from  the  stalks  befbre  the 
seed  ripens  on  them.  A  broom  made  from  such 
tops  will  last  much  longer  than  one  made  from  the 
ripe  brush.  But  the  peculiar  excellency  of  the 
broom  consists  in  its  fibres  being  more  soft  and 
elastic,  and  performing  the  act  of  brushing  or 
sweeping,  similar  to  the  brush  made  of  bristles, 
without  injuring  the  carpet  if  used  prudently'. 
After  the  broom  shall  have  been  used  in  sweeping 
the  parlor,  and  the  finer  parts  worn  away,  it  wiU 
then  be  as  good  to  sweep  the  other  pans  of  the 
house,  as  the  best  new  broom  made  from  the  ripe 
corn.  Ladies  who  set  so  deservedly  such  a  high 
value  upon  their  beautiful  Turkey  and  Brussels 
carperp,  Rhould  purchase  none  other  ih>in  such  as 
are  made  fi-om  the  unripe  brush.  The  broom  made 
from  such  may  be  easily  known  hy  the  color  of 
the  straiv,  which  Is  that  of  tea  or  sage;  the  fibre 
or  straw  is  much  finer  and  of  a  sofler  feel  than  that 
of  the  broom  made  from  the  ripe  corn — the  color 
of  which  is  red,  or  inclining  to  red. 

Yours  very  respeclfHlly, 

RoBT.  G.  Johnson. 
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THE  MORU8  MCTLTICAULIS  GBOP  AND  PRICKS. 

Though  many  of  our  readeni  are  perhaps  weary 
of  this  subject,  there  are  many  others  who  would 
deem  it  a  most  culpable  omission  in  our  publica- 
tion, if  they  were  not  kept  apprised  of  the  general 
state  of  the  market  for  this  new  agricultural  pro- 
duct, and  important  commodity  of  trade,  and  sub- 
ject of  speculation.  We  have  not  designed  to  offer 
frequent  or  very  minute  reports.  To  do  that,  would 
require  a  publication  for  that  purpose  alone — and 
such  a  one  already  exists,  in  ^Morris^s  Silk  Far- 
mer of  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  little  weekly 
sheet  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  which  every  per- 
son interested  in  the  sales  ought  to  have.  The 
edtablishment  of  such  a  publication  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  this  very  remarkable 
mulberry  speculation ;  and  a  file  of  the  *Silk  Far- 
mer' will  present  hereafter  a  curious  and  copious 
record  of  speculation  statistics,  and  of  current  opi- 
nions on  the  subject.  Our  own  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject must  necessarily  be  comparatively  very  short, 
and  given  at  distant  intervals.  We  have  endea- 
vored not  so  much  to  give  the  strangest  facts,  or 
the  most  recent  news  of  prices,  as  the  general  and 
undoubted  condition  of  the  market,  and  well  con- 
sidered and  correct  opinions.  Of  course  we  must 
be  always  in  the  rear  of  the  latest  accounts. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  our  last  report  on  this 
subject,  given  two  months  ago,  (at  page  881,) 
have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  events,  so  far  as 
known,  and  to  this  day.  There  have  been  some 
fluctuations.  Prices  advanced  more  rapidly  in  July 
than  we  expected,  and  early  in  August,  there  was 
something  of  reaction  in  Philadelphia,  (the  great 
mulberry  mar*,)  and  some  decline  of  prices  in  the 
case  of  particular  holders  who  were  either  very 
timid,  or  compelled  to  raise  money.  The  general 
pressure  in  the  money  market  necessarily  affected 
mulberry  sales  and  speculators,  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  stocks  of  all  kinds,  and  all  subjects  of  spe- 
culation. Still  no  sacrifices  (on  previous  prices) 
were  made  by  any  except  some  small  cultiva- 
tora  and  holders ;  and  we  have  heard  of  no  sale  of 
&ny  description  made  at  less  that  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  prices  of  July  1st;  since  which 
time  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  general  and 
sound  increase  of  the  actual  prices  paid  or  con- 
tracted for.  At  that  time,  50,000  trees,  a  part  of 
our  own  planting,  (on  Coggin's  Point  farm,)  were 
sold  for  25  cents  j  and  crops  growing  in  and  near 
this  town,  not  of  better  growth,  have  been  sold 
within  the  last  10  days  at  prices  ranging  from  30 
to  40  cents,  and  to  persons  who  purchased  to  plant, 
and  a  part  resold  at  50  cents. 

We  have,  at  no  time,  been  so  sanguine  as  most 
other  persons  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  this  year ; 
still,  we  have  attached  no  importance  to  the  recent 
depression,  with  some  panic,  in  the  market,  and 
consider  that  it  has  already  nearly  passed  away. 


where  it  originated,  and   had    been  most   feh. 
Through  the  country  generally,  it  has  not  been 
felt  at  all,  and  scarcely  heard   of;  though  ex- 
aggerated rumors  in  some  quarters  caused  alarm, 
and,  consequently,  offers  were  made  to  sell  at  re- 
duced prices.    The  little  effect  produced  by  the 
decline  of  demand,  and  the  consequent  panic,  has 
served  to  increase  our  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
demand,  and  in'^resent  prices,  at  least,  being  stea- 
dily maintained.    The  real  demand,  for  cuUivatioo, 
has  scarcely  yet  commenced,  and  indeed  it  is  too 
soon  to  buy  any  crop  months  before  it  is  ripe.   The 
speculative  demand  started  too  soon,  and  advanced 
too  fast,  and  therefore  was  necessarily  checked  by 
a  pressure  which  bore  heavily  on  the  whole  trade 
and  moneyed  transactions  of  the  country.    Ilk 
perhaps  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  a  state  of  the 
market  which  is  already  passing  away  where  it  ori- 
giuBted.    But  the  first  news  of  it,  and  that  mach 
exaggerated,  may  yet  be  slowly  reaching  our  dis- 
tant readers,  and  may  render  this  statement  of 
some  utility  to  ihem.    For  ourselves,  (though  we 
may  be  as  liable  to  mistake  as  others,)  as  at  pre- 
sent informed,  we  would  not  take  less  than  tbe 
average  price  of  50  cents  for  our  remaining  trees, 
grown  from  cuttings   planted    this  year — which 
price,  indeed,  would  be  lees  than  half  a  cent  a 
piece  for  the  buds  thereon. 

DESTROYING  LICE   OJS  CATTLB. 

From  Uie  Maioe  Fanaer. 

Mr.  Jabez  Besse  Jr.  of  Wayne  informs  us  that 
he  recently  tried  an  experiment  for  destroying  lice 
on  cattle,  which  was  very  successful.  He  tiwk 
old  beef  brine,  made  of  salt  with  a  little  salt-petre, 
and  put  it  on  the  back<>  of  his  cattle,  and  it  destroyed 
both  lice  and  nits.  This  remedy  has  no  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  cattle,  as  tobacco  and  some  other  ap- 
plications for  lice  have,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
cattle  like  it;  it  tends  to  make  them  peaceable,  as 
they  will  stand  and  lick  one  another  with  apparent 
satisfaction. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  obtain- 
ed, and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  trou- 
bled with  lousy  calves  or  cattle.  K. 

DAILY   VALUE   OF   SUITSHIIVE. 


From  the  Genesee  Fa 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  less  than  $500,000,000 
annually.  The  perfection  of  this  is  depending  oo 
the  weather  of  lour  months,  June,  July,  August 
and  September,  or  about  120  days.  £«'ery  one 
knows  that  without  sunshine  the  crops  would  be 
a  failure,  either  partially  or  totally ;  and  hence  we 
can  estimate  its  avera^  daily  value  at  about  fmr 
millions  of  doUars  daily.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  previous  wea- 
ther, the  beautiful  days  preceding  the  20th  of  July 
added  from  ten  to  fiAeen  millions  daily  to  the  value 
of  our  agricultural  products ;  yet  like  man^  other 
good  things,  the  very  commonness  of  this  mvalu* 
able  and  powerful  agent,  causes  it  to  be  overlook- 
ed, and  its  results  undervalued.  Without  sun- 
shine the  earth  would  soon  become  another  chaos, 
destitute  of  order,  ''without  form  and  void." 
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KXTRACTS  FROM  THIS  IfiDITOR^S  PRIVATK  COR- 
RESPOND EN  CB. 

Matthews,  July  18,  1839. 
The  season  eo  far,  hns  been  very  favorable  for 
com.     1  think  the  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  will  fali 
very  far  short  of  expectation ;  1  have  just  sent 
tnine  to  market. 

Rockbridge,  July  19/A,  1839. 
Our  harvest  is  closed,  the  fields  are  literally 
studded  with  shocks  of  grain,  being  the  most 
abundant  crop  ever  cut  in  the  county ;  in  some 
s>eciion8  the  wheat  is  slightly  injured  by  the  smut. 
Corn  and  clover  have  suffered  from  drought,  but 
it  is  now  raining,  and  which  makes  the  prospect  of 
a  com  crop  flattering. 

jflbemarle,  July  31,  1839. 
My  lime  improvements  have  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  1  have  now  a  very  productive  farm, 
where  there  was  before  nothing  but  a  dreary  gul- 
lied waste. 

Lynchburg,  j^ug,  I7th,  1839. 
Crops  in  this  and  the  contiguous  counties  are 
extremely  promising.  Indian  corn  is  nearly  ma- 
tured, and  will  be  very  abundant.  The  crop  of 
tobacco  is  uncommonly  early,  and  will,  1  think, 
be  nearly  secured  by  the  twentieth  of  September. 
Scarcely  any  disaster  can  prevent  the  quaniiiy 
from  being  large ;  but  the  season  during  the  next 
thirty  or  forty  days  must  determine  whether  the 
quality  will  be  good.  The  crops  of  wheat  and 
oats,  which  have  been  secured,are  abundant,  and  of 
fine  quality.  Upon  the  whole,  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  years  we  have  had  since  1817. 

SEASON  AND  CROP8. 

The  unusually  favorable  season  has  continued, 
without  any  exception,  save  the  disadvantage 
which  is  so  unusual  in  this  month,  of  there  hav- 
ing been  too  much  rain.  The  excess  has  not 
done  visible  injury  to  growing  crops;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  has  added  to  the  general  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation.  But,  though  a  good  crop 
of  corn  is  now  sure,  still  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  produce  will  equal  general  expectation.  We 
rest  this  opinion  less  on  actual  observations  (which 
have  been  very  limited,)  than  our  general  opinion 
that  a  season  wetter  than  necessary,  produces 
stalk  and  leaf  in  quantity  out  of  proportion  to  the 
^rain;  and  this  will  be  found  true  as  to  all  grain 
crops,  and  at  all  times. 

The  ravages  of  the  chinch- bugs,  which  were 
expected  to  be  so  extensive  and  destructive  to  the 
corn-fields,  aller  the  wheat  and  oats  no  longer  af- 
forded them  food,  have  done  comparatively  but 
little  general  injur)'.  It  was  not  that  these  in- 
sects did  not  pass,  as  usual,  and  in  immense  num- 
bers, to  the  corn-fields,  but  the  quantity  of  rain 
kept  them  in  check,  and  also  gave  such  vigorous 
growth  to  to  the  plents,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  withstand  the  draught  made  by  these  devourers. 

Tobacco  is  very  luxuriant  and  well  advanced. 


Cotton  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  field  crop  in  this 
region,  and  we  have  no  inforninlion  in  regard  to  it. 
The  enrth  has  been  all  this  month  softened  enough 
for  ploughintr  liillow  for  wheat — which  is  an  ad- 
vantiige  rarely  enjoyed  in  lower  and  middle  Vir- 
ginia. 

AGRICULTURAL    CONVENTION  OF  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  an  agricultural  conven- 
tion for  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  held 
in  November  next.    If  zealously  and  efficiently 
carried  through,  there  is  no  initiatory  measure 
more  likely  to  render  service  to  the  declining  agri- 
cultural and  general  interests  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  no  state  in  the  confederacy  needs  such  aid 
more,  or  is  better  fitted,  by  the  oflered  bounties  of 
nature,  to  profit  by  the  first  eflforis,  and  what  we 
hope  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  action,  of  a 
properly  operating  agricultural    convention.    Id 
referring  to  the  means  tor  resuscitating,  and  giving 
new  and  heretofore  unknown  vigor  to  the  soil  of 
this  state,  (or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,)  we 
allude  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  to  her 
immense  and  as  yet  untouched  and  profitless  bed« 
of  fossil  shells,  or  marl,  which  alone  would  serve, 
if  judiciously  and  pntperly  availed  of^  in  a  ff^w 
years  to  increase  the  gross  products  four- fold,  and' 
the  net  product  ten  or  twenty- fold,  of  all  the  region 
underlaid  with  this  calcareous  deposite.  '  And  we 
firmly  believe  that  this  immense  amount  of  im-^ 
provement,  and  of  created  wealth,  might  be  se- 
cured, by  an  outlay  of  annual  expense  not  greater 
than  the  actual  cost  of  removal  annually  incurred, 
by  the  thousands  of  emigrants  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  are  continually  deserting  her  in  her  de- 
cay, to  seek  more  fertile  lands  in  the  new  south- 
western states.    This  declaration  will  probably  be* 
deemed  ridiculously  extravagant.   Nevertheless  it 
is  our  firm  belief,  founded  upon  large  experiment 
and  very  extensive  observation  of  the  use  of  cal- 
careous manures  in  the  similar  region  of  lower 
Virginia — though  applied  there  as  yet  very  insufii- 
ciently,   and   generally  injudiciously,  in   almost 
every  case.     Where  marUng  begins^  emigration 
ceases.    We  are  not  among  the  adventurous  class 
of  speculators,  or  of  those  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
change a  certain  benefit  in  hand,  for  the  chance  of 
a  much  greater  one  in  prospect.    Yet — if  it  were 
possible  to  try  the  chance — we  would  not  hesitate 
to  exchange  all  the  possessions  that  we  have  yet 
acquired,  and  our  labor  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
for  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  net  profit  which 
South   Carolina   alone  would   gain  by  the  ju- 
dicious, economical,  and  general  use  of  marl,  after 
the  mode,  and  in  accordance  with  the  theoreti- 
cal views,  which  we  have  tried  so  vainly  (or  at 
least  with  such  limited  influence,)  to  impress  upon 
the  great  agricultural  public. 
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BIOXTIILY    C03I2IBRC1AL    RCIPOBT. 

Por  the  FarnicM'  Rfglster. 

The  nevvis  lat»*ly  rrroiveii  from  Europe  id  of  a 
less  favorable  clur.u-ior  ih:in  tiad  bt'i'ii  expecied. 
The  coiititiucii  ileinarui  in  Ent^Iaiul  ibr  specie  (o 
pay  for  ^rain,  which  it  wwa  guppocaeil  wouiil  have 
ceased,  or  been  8iib:^(imU'J  byexportrs  ormunulac- 
lured  (j^ooiU,  codiinueil  lo  render  money  scarce,  and 
kept  up  the  rate  of  interest.  A  Ion:;  continued 
epell  of  wet  weather  created  appreheiipinns  for  the 
grain  crops,  and  until  the^a  are  Hna3'ed,  btMiness 
cannot  resume  its  rei^ular  course.  Should  there 
be  another  bad  hnrve«>t  the  increased  price  of  <Train 
in  this  country  for  export  to  En<;land,  will  be  by 
no  means  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cotton  and  other  commodiiieti. 

Althoucrh  the  diminished  exportation  of  cotton 
from  the  United  Stntef:,  which,  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  is  500,000  bales,  had  some  slight 
edect  on  the  prices,  they  were  yet  so  low  as  to 
cause  heavy  losses  to  shippers;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  first  six  months  of  1839  had  been  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  increase 
of  the  second  six  months  to  absorb  the  slocks  on 
hand  on  the  Ist  of  Auc^ust.  The  growing  crop, 
iherelbre,  which  will  doubtless  be  a  very  large 
one,  must  be  sold  at  moderate  prices  compared 
with  those  which  the  planters  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  and  retard  the  payment  of  the  large 
amount  of  debt  contracted  by  the  great  cotton 
growing  states  in  the  south-west.  The  exports 
of  the  last  crop  have  nearly  ceased.  Compared 
with  those  of  1838  they  are  as  follows : 


1  1S39,  to  Great  Britain,  785,000,  France  230,000^ 
other  ports  30,000. 
1838,  to  Great  Britain,  1150,000,  France  315,000^ 
other  ports  83,000. 
The  crop  of  the    United  States  received   to 
1839  is  1,340,000,  in  183S,  1,790,000. 

Tubncco  was  also  dull  in  the  Kuropeaa  mftr- 
kets,  and  the  price  was  declining.  The  quantity 
inspected  in  Viririnia  in  1839  is  about  27,000 
Bi^ainst  about  43,000  hhds.  to  same  tioie  in  18S8. 
Prices  have  consequently  declined  here  and  may 
now  be  quoted  $4.50  to  ^1%  embracing;  all  quali- 
ties.  The  export  of  the  season  has  nearW  ceased. 
The  prospect  tor  the  growing  crop  is  uvorable, 
and  it  bids  /air  to  be  one  of  the  lai^est  ever  pro- 
duced. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  $1.10  to  1.20;  the  quality 
of  that  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  maricei  in 
Virginia  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  lail  year. 
The  eflbct  of  the  western  crop  is  not  yet  tAU  it 
is  reported  to  be  large  and  fine,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  large  export  demand,  the  price  must  be  bv. 
This,  however,  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
Ennrlish  crop. 

Of  Indian  corn  the  crop  will  be  most  faoaotihilt 
and  in  anticipation  of  this,  the  price  haadeclioed 
to  about  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Internal  exchanges  continue  in  a  very  dficanged 
stale.  Stocks  of  every  description  are  low  beyond 
precedent,  and  commercial  affairs  in  a  gmny 
state.  X. 
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From  the  Londou  Fanner's  Magazine,  for  July,  1839. 
ON    XlIB    REARING  AND   FBEDING  OF  CATTLA. 

In  our  island,  where  the  domestic  animals  enter 
60  largely  into  the  article  of  human  food,  a  great 
part  ol' I  he  farmer's  attention  must  be  devoted  to 
the  rearing  of  them  to  the  degree  of  perlection 

their   ultimate  use  requires;  for  every  labor  be-   of  the  two  methods  would  seemtol>e,  or  should 
Bio  wed  on  any  kind  of  cultivation,  and  every  article  |  b^j  determined  by  locality  and  other  circumstances; 


and  the  beef  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  bringing  cattle  lorward  to  the  state 
when  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  consumer,  iarmem 
have  adopted  t^vo  methods ;  some  prefer  to  breed 
and  feed  on  the  farm,  a  number  theit  the  farm  can 
support,  and  others  to  buy  yearly  a  number  they 
can  afford  to  feed.    The  preference  given  to  either 


the  farmer  produces  by  the  application  of  that 
labor,  tends  to  the  same  result — the  production  of 
food  for  man  and  beasr.    Before  the  introduction 
of*  green  crops,  a  very  imperfect  system  of  rearing 
prevailed,  from  want  of  succulent  food  for  winier*^ 
grass-fed  animals  could  only  be  brought  to  market, 
and  it'  kept  throuj^h  winter  they  lost  during  that 
time  tlie  degree  of  condition  they  had  acquired  du- 
ring summer;  for  hay  and  straw  if  used  in  profusion 
will  not  rear  or  feed  the  animals  quickly  and  profi- 
tably.    The  cultivation  of  green  crops  has  com- 
pletely altered  the  whole  system,  and  has  introduc- 
ed an  entire  revolution,  both  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Icund,  and  in  the  management  of  the  domestic 
aniraaKs,  a  better  and  more  regular  supply  of  food 
has  been  obtained,  and  a  vast  addition  to  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  every  article  produced  on  the  farm. 
An    improvement  in  the  supply  of  food  carried 
along  wilh  it  corresponding  improvements  in  the 
animals  themselves,  and  on  no  point  of  rural  econ- 
omy has  more  skill  and  exertion  been  shown,  or 
more   persevering  industry  exercised,   than   we 
have  witnessed  by  many  breeders  in  this  kiuj^doni 
in  improving  the  qualities  of  the  animals,  by  inter- 
mixing and  engrafting  the  properties  of  the  one  on 
the  other,  so  as  to  develope  and  bring  forth  those 
qualities  for  the  use  of  man.    Our  breeds  of  cattle 
are  numerous,  but  the  various  crosses  and  rem- 
nants of  old  breeds  need  not  be  enumerated,  and 


they  may  be  reduced  to  the  few  breeds  that  are 
now  most  approved,  and  from  which  we  may 
choose  for  any  situation  in  the  kingdom.  For  all 
rich  soils  and  mvored  situations,  the  Durham  breed, 
orshort-homs  are  preferred,  and  the  long- horns 
are  still  kept  by  many  excellent  cultivators.  The 
llerefbrds  and  short- horns  seem  nearly  balanced  in 
merits,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  prizes  awarded 
them.  For  inferior  lands  we  have  the  Devon 
breed,  not  surpassed  by  any  caiile  in  the  kingdom, 
and  besides  we  have  multitudes  of  nondescript 
animals,  that  do  not  fall  under  any  class,  bul  which 
are  yet  much  used  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Scotland,  where  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared  and  exported,  the  native  breeds  are  three 
— the  Ayrshire  which  are  evidently  allied  to  the 
Yorkshire  breed— the  Gallotvavs,  or  polled  blacks, 
and  the  West  Highland  breed  of  horned  black, 
shaggy-haired  animals,  which  are  found,  wilh 
some  little  variation,  nil  over  the  western  and 
northern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Great  numbers 
of  these  animals  are  fed  in  England ;  and  an  opi- 
nion is  entertained,  and  my  own  experience  goes 
far  in  support  of  it,  that  these  mountain  cattlQ  pay 
more  money  per  head  and  per  acre,  than  any  of 
our  fine  breeds,  after  all  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made.  The  cost  of  productiou  la  small 
\oL.  Vi— 65 


yet  caprice  and  fancy  would  seem  to  do  much,  for 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  two  farms  adjotniog 
each  other  should  be  suitable  to  different  modes 
except  in  tiio  bare  opinion  of  the  farmer,  or  how 
two  breeds  of  animals  can  be  most  profitable  in 
similar  cases,  except  in  opinion  only.    In  many 
situations  the  difference  to  be  observed  between 
breeding  and  feeding,  is  most  marked,  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
in  other  places,  for  it  affords  a  ready  market  fbr 
our  mountain  breeds,  which  if  the  case  was  other- 
wise, might  not  be  so  profitable.    In  choosing  s 
native  breed,  the  farmer  will  be  guided  by  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  food  he  can  produce,  and 
by  other  circumstances,  and  much  will  depend  on 
his  own  fancy ;  but  if  he  prefer  to  buy  in,  rather 
than  breed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Scotch  polled 
and  West  Highland  breed  will  pay  more  money 
than  any  other.    A  very  general  mistake  is  com- 
mitted in  not  allowing  them  suflicient  time  on  the 
land,  in   order  to  feed — not  less  than  eighteen 
months  should    be  allowed,  or  twelve  la  cases 
where  they  h^ve  been  bought  in  good  condition. 
Green  crops  being  now  known  to  us,  which  if  duly 
cultivated  will  afford  succulent  food  during  win- 
ter, it  is  understood  that  no  farmer  negWcfs  provi- 
ding a  sufficient  quantity  if  he  wishes  to  rear  and 
feed  profitably,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  profits 
of  the  animaiB  itself,  but  to  the  manure  raised  Ibr 
the  future  benefit  of  the  farm.    But  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  acknowledged  profits  of  these  crops 
and  also  of  improved  breeds  of  stock,  we  find  great 
ne^jriect  prevail  on  both  points ;  fbr  if  we  look  into 
Smilhfield,  or  any  other  market,  we  find  the  im* 
proved  animals  bear  a  small  proportion  to  th» 
others;  fiirmers  yet  persist  in  breeding  very  unthrif^ 
ty  animals,  and  fbr  want  of  green  crops  they  are 
bred  and  starved  upon  a  system.    In  many  cases, 
however,  we  find  both  breeding  and  feeding  car- 
ried on  systematically  and  profitably,  with  due. 
attention  to  the  profits  expected  from  the  animal; 
itself)  fi*om  the  attention  and  food  bestowed,  and. 
also  to  the  future  benefits  expected  from  the  system. 
Cow-sheds  should  be  provided  wiih  calf-pens 
adjoining,  under  the  same  roofj  where  the  calves 
are  confined  in  separate  apartments  for  one  animal, 
and  floored  with  boards,  pierced  with  auger  holes 
that  they  may  lay  dry  and  comfortable.  From  these 
apartments  they  are  brought  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
(0  be  suckled,  led  by  a  halter,  and  tied,  when 
sucking,  to  a  rope  extended  atons  the  cow-shed. 
Suckling  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  nursing  by 
the  pail ;  when  milk  is  exposed,  mueh  of  the  va- 
lue is  lost,  the  gaseous  fluids  go  ofl  by  evaporation, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  calves  nursed  by.  the 
two  inptbods  is  a  sufGdeoi  decision*    Sickling  ts 
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attended  with  less  trouble,  and  an  experienced 
cowman  will  soon  be  able  to  juds;e  of  the  propnr 
quantity  to  be  allowed  them.  From  January  to 
June  is  the  proper  time  for  weaning — early  calves 
maintaining  a  decided  superiority  unless  greater 
encouragement  be  afierwunis  afl'urded  to  the  la^cr 
ones.  In  situations  where  fattening  for  veal  is 
found  profitable,  both  weaning  and  laliening  go 
on  together ;  and  even  where  cheese  and  butter 
are  manufactured,  all  the  three  may  be  easily  man- 
aged, by  allotting  a  number  of  cows  lor  suckling 
and  a  number  to  be  milked  for  the  dairy.  Calves 
fed  for  veal  must  not  be  restricted  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  ;  for  weaning,  they  must  be  allowed  such 
a  quantity  as  will  keep  them  always  in  a  sleek 
and  thriving  condition,  without  fatting  them,  for 
any  fat  produced  at  that  time  would  be  lost.  An 
ordinary  cow  will  feed  four  calves  for  veal,  or  make 
veal  of  two  aud  wean  three,  much  depending  on 
the  milky  nature  of  the  cow,  and  on  the  quftlity  of 
the  pasture.  The  various  substitutes  lor  milk 
that  have  been  puffed  abroad  among  farmers  have 
all  proved  an  utter  failficy,  only  supplying  the  far- 
mer with  a  few  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  at  the 
expense  of  the  animal.  They  never  fail  in  produ- 
cing a  Ic^rge  belly  and  offal,  an  infallible  mark  of 
degeneraciy  and  bad  keep,  in  any  animal,  and  in 
DO  case  have  we  been  yet  able  to  improve  upon 
what  natiire  has  provided  the  mother  with  in' nur- 
sing her  ofispring.  During  that  time  the  mother 
should  form  the  chief  object  of  our  attention. 

In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  weather  has 
become  warm,  and  the  young  gra^s  has  sprung, 
the  earliest  calves  will  be  turned  out  into  a  grass 
paddock  of  fine  pasture,  provided  ^vilh  water  and 
shelter^  and  convenient,  to  the  homestead,  and 
where  they  can  be  suckled  twice  a  day.  The 
cow's  pasture  should  be  adjacent  if  possible,  and 
also  well  provided  with  water  and  shelter, 
and  laid  down  or  improved  for  the  purpose. 
The  paddock  lor  the  calves  may  consist  of  one  or 
two  acreS)  and  an  orchard  suits  very  well,  the  fruit 
trees  affonding  shelter  from  the  heat,and  amusement 
in  rubbinj^.  A  shelter  shed  is  indispensable,  witii  a 
dry  well  littered  bottom,  and  may  be  so  contrived, 
as  to  suit  for  lambing  the  ewes  in  the  spring,  which 
business  will  be  concluded  before  the  calves  are 
turned  out.  The  ewes  lying  alj  night  in  the  pad- 
dock, will  bestow  a  good  top  dressing,  which  must 
be  attended  to  by  rolling.  At  the  age  of  16  weeks 
the  calves  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  pasture  field, 
the  quantity  of  milk  having  t>een  gradually  reduced 
as  the  calves  learned  to  eat  the  grass.  As  they 
are  removed  from  the  paddock  the  next  oldest  ones 
are  turned  out  from  the  call-pens,  and  when  the 
weaning  season  is  near  a  close,  as  many  of  the 
latest  calves  as  the  paddock  can  maintain  may 
xemaia  in  it  for  the  season,  to  be  near  ai  hand  for 
receiving  some  better  encounigement  to  raise  them 
to  an  equality  with  the  oldest.  Nothing  more  dis- 
figures a  herd  of  cattle  as  to  see  them  of  different 
sizes  and  qualities,  and  colors,  and  in  many  caf>es 
of  different  breeds,  showing  a  great  want  of  skill  in 
the  breeding,and  ofcare  and  attention  in  the  nursing 
and  rearing.  After  the  weaning  season  is  over, 
the  milk  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  may  be 
applied  to  suckling  for  veal,  or  to  making  butter 
and  cheese,  as  situation  may  direct.  In  places 
where  these  articles  are  the  staple  produce,  the 
weaning  of  calves  will  be  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but 
on  these  farms  some  are  weaned,  to  which  the 
above  observations  will  equally  apply. 


When  the  calves  are  removed  from  ihe  home 
paddock,  the  best  |)a6ture  on  the  farm  will  t^e  givea 
iheni,  well  watered  and  sheltered  if  poesibie;  in 
many  cHses  the  lattermath  of  a  hay  crop  an^nere 
Weil.  When  fields  lie  in  permanent  grc«e«,  a  fch»'»i 
with  a  view  to  permanency  may  be  erecttJ  id 
each  field  at  a  very  trifiing  cost,  and  may  l*e  fo 
contrived  as  to  suit  both  caitie  and  siieep.  Where 
the  alternate  system  of  farming  prevails,  a  corr.tr 
where  the  plough  does  not  strike,  may  be  got,  ctd 
a  very  useful  shelier  erected.  Cattle  of  an  ajfc 
should  pasture  together,  aud  the  sxualler  the  Uas 
the  belter. 

By  the  end  of  October,  the  approach  of  cAi 
weather  will  render  necessary  the  removal  of  i^ie 
catile  to  the  home  yard.    Every  farm  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  provided  with  a  number  of  yards  suireJ  to 
its  size  and  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  bonoms 
level  with  that  of  the  {^hclter-shed,    raised  above 
that  of  the  yard,  to  throw  the  moisture  outward;?, 
that  the  cattle  may  lie  dry  ;    crilis  for  holdirig  tbe 
roots  given  to  the  cattle  are  ranged  along  the  i^ub- 
division  walls,  andsumeiimes  placed  in  ihesLel- 
ter-shcd  under  cover  ;  the  most  approved  arc  ol  a 
square  shape  with  a  latticed  bottom,  wluch&^l>nrd 
all   moisture  to  escape.    Buildings   of  stone  'n.d 
lime  have  been  erected  along  the  walls,  but  \\xf 
hold  water  and  sludge  very  much  ;  wood  is  cieaD- 
er,  and  where  used,  the  bottom  planks  shouU  be 
perforated    with   holes  to  discharge    the    water. 
Troughs  of  stone,  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron,  are  pla- 
ced across  the  di vidian  walls,  so  as  to  supply  two 
yards  ;  and  the  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a 
pump,  or  supplied  by  ball  cocks  and  pipes  from  a 
cistern  placed  aloft  for  that  purpose,  in  K>me  hoa^e 
of  the  farmery,  and  to  which  the  water  is  raiispd 
by  a  forcing  valve  in   the  yard  pump.     Tunnps 
are  now  mostly  given  in  a  cut  state,  and  where 
straw  is  rank  and  abundant,  it  may  be  cut  to  shon^t 
lengthcj,  which  will  render  it  more  manageable  ar.d 
easier  of  reduction. 

Into  these  yards  properly  furnished,  Ihe  catile 
are  put  in  lots  of  ages  and  sizes,  var}'ing  in  num- 
ber from  3  to  7  when  feeding  ;  young  cattle  may 
be  kept  in  greater  numbers.  Most  feeders  now 
prefer  the  open  yard  to  housing,  though  on  turnip 
farms,  a  feeding  house  is  very  necessary  where  a 
few  choice  animals  may  be  fattened,  or  a  few  in- 
ferior ones  may  be  brought  more  quickly  to  perJec- 
tion.  Fresh  straw  should  be  put  lirequenily  into 
the  racks,  and  cabbages  are  a  very  proper  article 
to  begin  the  feeding  of  young  stock  for  the  firm 
winter.  These  and  turnip  tops  are  given  once, 
and  better  if  twice  a  day,  and  continued  through 
the  winter — if  they  fail,  potatoes  and  beets  are  gi- 
ven in  moderate  quantities,  so  as  to  keep  the  young 
animals  in  a  sleek  and  thriving  condition,  without 
any  tendency  to  gorge  them,  or  induce  them  to 
nauseate  their  food.  They  should  always  show 
a  keen  appetite,  and  seem  able  to  eat  more  than  is 
given.  The  yards  are  frequently  littered,  thioly 
at  a  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry  and  comfortable, 
and  also  mix  the  manure  properly.  The  straw 
racks  are  shilled  often,  that  the  straw  may  not  lie 
dry  around  them,  and  the  yards  are  of  such  a  size 
as  will  admit  of  the  cattle  treading,  dunging,  and 
watenng  on  every  part.  A  very  common  error 
prevails  on  this  point,  the  yards  are  mucJi  too 
large,  the  straw  lies  dry  and  unmixed  in  many 
parts,  and  the  good  dung  lies  huddled  together  io 
the  other  places.    Space  sufficient  for  the  cattle  to 
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move  about  freely  for  air  and  exercise  is  quite 
enough,  due  rei;ard  being  had  Jo  warmth  in  the 
sheiter-phed.  Ah  equal  mifitake  with  too  much 
space  lies  in  making  the  yards  too  small. 

In  the  month  ot  May  of  each  year  the  pasture 
fields  will  be  ready  for  siot'kinjir,  when  the  different 
sizes  and  ages  will  bo  arran<rp.d  by  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  fiirmer.  In  Ortober  ofeach  year,  the 
cattle  will  be  turned  into  the  fold -yards,  and  fed 
with  ample  allowanren  of  roots  and  striiw,  and 
with  the  yards  kept  dry  and  comfortable.  As  the 
cattle  increase  in  age,  the  liiwer  numbers  must  be 
put  together  in  one  yard,  and  during  the  third  and 
(burth  winter,  they  will  be  fed  off  and  sold.  I  have 
fcommended  all  calves  to  suck  the  cow  for  veal 
or  fur  weaning,  and  1  now  mention  that  the  tri^at- 
ment  ot'  any  animal  during  the  first  year  of  its 
growth  generally  stamps  its  future  distinction. 
If  it  he  stinted  in  th«  quantiiv  or  in  the  quality  of 
the  (bod,  future  pamperinff  will  not  recover  its  lost 
frrowth;  and  if  it  be  well  led  dunng  the  first  yoar, 
and  attain  a  good  size,  indifferent  treatment  after- 
wards will  have  much  less  effect.  If  a  call  be  well 
suckled,  crent  attention  is  necessary  during  the 
first  winter  that  it  receive  such  treatment  as  will 
carry  it  forward,  and  that  it  does  not  lose  in  that 
lime  what  it  gained  the  previous  summer.  This 
result  often  happens  from  want  of  winter  food  of 
roots;  for  though  hay  and  straw  be  in  profusion,  ihey 
never  can  supply  the  place  of  green  crops. 

CsUtle  when  feedinir  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
fo'jd,  but  no<  to  pall  their  appetites,  which  must 
nlwa^'s  be  keen  and  in  full  action,  The  food  pre- 
viously given  them  should  be  clean  eaten  up,  or 
nearly  so,  before  any  more  be  supplied,  and  the 
cribs  regularly  cleaned  out  and  every  filth  removed. 
The  first  feed  of  cut  turnips,  potatoes,  or  beet,  is 
given  by  the  break  of  day,  and  the  last  so  long 
before  darkness  sets  in  as  will  allow  time  for  the 
cattle  to  eat  the  whole  during  day-light,  as  any  ac- 
cidents-from  hoving  or  choking  have  a,  better 
chance  of  l>eing  seen  and  remedied.  A  dry  bed 
in  the  shelter-shed,  and  in  any  part  of  the  yard 
during  dry  weather,  is  indidpensable.  ♦ 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  most  profitab!(j  age  of 
feeding  our  best  breeds  of  cattle.  My  own  expe- 
rience agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Earl 
Spencer,  one  of  our  highest  authorities,  that  the 
age  of  four  years  seems  the  most  advantageous, 
as  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  utmost  weight  of 
the  animal,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure 
in  trying  to  obtain  more  bulk,  and  also  the  foss  by 
slaughtering  at  too  early  an  age,  before  the  ani- 
mal had  reached  maturity.  I  have  observed  that 
ft  great  part  of  our  cattle  are  starved  on  system — 
they  are  grazed  and  gain  something  in  summer, 
and  lose  it  in  winter.  The  miserable  appearance 
of  young  stock,  t)oth  in  the  yard  and  in  the  fields, 
sufficiently  support  this  opinion,  and  the  case  will 
not  be  mended  till  green  crops  are  more  extensively 
cultivated.  We  know  plants  adapted  I  may  say 
to  almost  every  soil,  and  it  only  remains  to  culti- 
vate them.  In  order  to  produce  a  thoroughly  well 
fed  and  ripe  animal  it  must  be  gradually  fed  from 
the  day  of  its  birth,  by  good  keeping,  which  will 
keep  the  body  in  a  thriving  condition  and  full  of 
juices,  and  also  produce  that  mixture  of  fat  and 
lean  so  necessary  to  constitute  beef  of  good  qual- 
ity. Hence  arises  the  well  furnished  animal  in 
the  hands  of  the  butcher,  and  from  the  starving 
system  is  owiog  the  bad  quality  of  much  of  our 


I  animal  food:  for  unless  the  animal  be  well  fatteaed 
and  regularly,  the  lean  is  dry  and  wholly  wanting 
in  juices,  which  can  only  be  imparted  by  a  ripe 
state.  The  one-half  at  least  oi'  our  cattle  in  mar« 
ket  are  not  fat;  they  are  starved  in  early  years, 
and  then  for  a  short  time  they  are  tied  to  a  stake 
and  gorged  with  food  to  produce  an  appearance 
quickly,  and  sold  off  to  save  expense;  and  hence 
arises  the  badly  furnished  animal  in  the  hands  of 
the  butcher.  An  animal  always  in  good  condition 
is  fattening  gradually  and  profitably,  the  dung  Is 
of  more  value,  and  when  the  age  of  fattening  off 
arrives,  a  small  application  of  more  food  concludes 
the  process.  A  greater  number  of  cattle  is  oflen 
kept  on  a  farm  that  it  can  maintain  profitably — 
an  erroneous  policy,  but  very  common. 

I  have  observed  that  where  a  farmer  chooses 
partly  or  wholly  to  follow  the  buying  system  in 
place  of  breeding,  it  will  be  found  that  our  small 
mountain  breeds  will  pay  more  money  than  any 
other.  In  most  cases,  too  short  a  time  is  alloweid 
them  to  feed,  lor  the  natural  propensity  to  fatten 
has  not  been  in  them  any  way  improved  by  breed- 
ing or  keeping,  and  in  Chat  respect  they  differ  from 
our  new  breeds.  They  are  mostly  fed  very  poorly 
in  their  youth,  and  when  transported  to  ricn  pas- 
ture?, fai  cannot  be  laid  instantly;  but  iu  course  of 
time,  if  in  fair  condition,  a  year  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  bought  in  a  lean  state  from  droves,  they 
should  be  on  the  ground  for  18  months,  fed  the 
first  winter  on  half  the  full  allowance  of  green 
food,  well  grazed  the  following  summer,  and  fed 
off  the  ensuing  winter.  This  is  gradual  feeding, 
and  indispensible,  if  we  wish  for  good  beefl  The 
age  should  be  four  or  rather  five  years  when  slaugh- 
tered. 

Oil  cake,  bean,  and  barley  meal,  oats,  and  other 
articles  have  been  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but 
experience  has  long  since  proved  that  if  the  far- 
mer will  only  try  to  raise  potatoes,  beet,  cabbages, 
and  turnips  in  quantity,  he  needs  no  substitute,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  above  crops.  Straw 
alone  is  required  for  litter,  and  for  the  cattle  to  eat 
a  little  when  inclined.  J.  D« 
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From  the  North  Amerieaa  Review. 


Within  the  present  ccntary  has  commenced  a 
revolution,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  very  differ- 
ent importance  from  what  has  yet  generally  been 
supposed,  in  respect  to  a  leading  article  in  the 
commerce  and  domestic  economy  of  civilized  men. 
It  has  now  arrived  at  a  stage,  at  which  it  furnishes 
some  data  for  answering  the  questions,  how  far  it 
is  likely  to  proceed,  and  what  are  to  be  its  effects 
upon  the  employment,  sulwistence,  comfort  and 
wealth  of  nations. 

The  commercial  and  economical  importance  of 
sugar  is?  of  modern  date.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  medicinal  substance,  but 
not  as  food  or  a  condiment.  Herodotus  informs 
us,  that  the  Zygantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  had, 
*'b»esldes  honey  of  bees,  a  much  greater  quantity 
made  by  men."  This  was  probably  sugar,  but 
not  brought  to  a  state  of  crystallization.  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  '^discovered  con- 
cerning canes,  that  they  make  honey  without 
bees."    Mega/sthenes,  quoted  by  Strabo,  speaks, 
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800  B.  CfOr  ''India  stone,  sweeter  than  figs  and 
honey."  The  Opbrastus,  in  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Photius,  describes  sugarfis  "a  noney  contained 
in  reeds."  Eratosthenes,  also  cited  by  Strabo, 
and  aAer  him,  Terentius  Varro,  are  supposed  to 
have  meant  sogar-canes  by  '*roots  of  iar^  recde 
growinff  in  India,  sweet  to  the  taste,  both  when 
raw  and  when  boiled,  and  affording,  by  pressure, 
a  jaioe  incomparably  sweeter  than  honey." 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
sugar  was  first  mentioned  under  an  appropriate 
name  and' form.  <*In  India  and  Arabia  Felix," 
writes  Dioscorides,  <%  kind  of  concrete  honey  is 
called  saccharon.  It  is  found  in  reeds,  and  resem- 
bles salt  in  solidit3r,  and  in  friableness  between  the 
teeth.'  AAer  this,  so  learned  a  man  as  Seneca 
iell  back  into  fable  on  this  subject  His  account 
is  this:  <*It  is  said  that  in  India,  honev  is  found 
on  the  leaves  of  reeds,  either  despnsiied  there  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  or  generated  in  the  sweet 
juiee  and  fatness  of  the  reed  itself."  Pliny,  whose 
special  study  led  him  to  look  more  carefully  into 
tne  matter,  lo^ives  all  that  the  ancients  knew  about 
it,  and  a  httle  more.  ''Arabia,"  he  observes, 
*'produoes  sacdharumj  bat  not  so  good  as  1  ndia.  1 1 
is  a  honey,  collected  on  reeds,  like  the  gums.  It 
ia  white,  crumbles  in  the  teeth,  and  when  largest 
is  of  the  site  of  a  hazel-nut.  It  Is  used  in  medi- 
eine  only."  A(\erwards  Archigenes  mentioned 
it,  as  "India  salt,  resembling  conunon  salt  in  color 
and  oonsistency,  but,  in  taste  and  flavor,  honey." 
Galen  ^Is  it  Bocckar,  and  says  it  was  "a  pro- 
duction of  India  and  Arabia  the  Blest."  The 
author  of  the  "Periplusof  the  Erythean8ea"  in- 
cludes it,  ttnder  the  name  of  mcdwrij  in  a  list  of 
articles,  constituting  the  commerce  between  hith- 
er India,  and  the  ports  of  that  sea. 

If  the  assertion,  that  sugar  was  used  in  anti- 
qaity  as  a  medicament  only,  needed  confirmation, 
we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  the  subject  is  not 
mentioned  except  by  physicans  and  men  of  uni* 
versal  learning,  nor  with  tolerable  precision  by  the 
former.  None  of  them  allude  to  any  artificial 
process  in  the  preparation  of  it.  iElian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who 
mentions  the  use  of  mechanital  art  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  he  is  likewise 
the  first  who  attempts  to  fix  the  seat  of  its  culture. 
He  tells  us,  that  sugar  is  "honey  pressed  from 
reed^,  whicli  are  cultivated  by  the  Prasiifa  people 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges." 

The  Jewish  histories  make  no  mention  of  su- 
gar. The  only  sweet  condiment,  used  by  the  He- 
brews, was  honey.  But  it  may  have  been  m 
part  "honey  made  by  men;"  for  the  Rabbins  un- 
derstand thereby  not  only  the  honey  of  bees,  but 
also  sirups,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 

During  several  centuries  succeeding  the  Auj^us- 
taa  age,  no  extension  of  the  knowledge  or  use  ot  su- 
gar appears  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  occasionally 
apoken  o^  but  to  the  same  effect  as  by  the  Greek 
raysicans  of  that  age.  So  late  as  the  7ih  century 
Paul  of  JEgina  calls  it  "India  salt,"  and  borrows 
the  description  of  Archigenes. 

At  this  time  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre of  nations.  The  Saracens  conquered  and  oc- 
eopied  western  Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  south- 
ern Euro|ie.  Their  empire  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Rose,  in  the  period  of  her  greatest 
prosperity  and  rapacity.  They  puehed  their  con- 
quests to  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  to  Amalfi, 


and  the  islands  of  the  Levant  and  the  jfigean  sea. 

To  these  ingenious  barbarians  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  modem  manufacture  and  commerce 
of  sugar.  It  is  not  known  ot  what  time  ihey 
themselves  became  acquainted  with  it.  Some 
authors  liave  asserted,  that  it  was  not  uniil  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  su^r  cane  arid 
the  art  of  extracting  and  elaborating  the  juice, 
were  conferred  upon  the  Europeans  by  the  crusa- 
ders, or  bv  the  merchant  adventurers,  who  penetra- 
ted the  Indies  after  the  return  of  Marco  Po^o. 
Each  of  these  assertions  has  been  vaguely  re- 
ceived; but  a  litile  attention  will  satisfy  every  b- 
quirer,  that  neither  of  them  is  true. 

We  have  seen,  that  several  of  the  anricn*r, 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  couple  Araba 
Pelix  with  India  as  a  source  of  saceharum,  Ara- 
bian writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  rpciik 
of  sugar  as  common  in  their  times.  Iniheyear 
906,  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated,  and  H>«;ar 
manufactory,  at  Ormuz  in  Caramanin,  a  proTince 
of  the  eastern  Caliphate.  An  Arabian  au'JioroT 
the  western  Caliphate,  who  composed  a  treatiK 
on  agriculture  about  the  year  1140,  and  wbo 
quotes  another  writer  of  his  nation  of  the  year  1073, 
gives  full  and  precise  directions  for  raising  eanes 
and  manufacturing  sugar.  From  all  which,  Loudoo 
concludes,  that  sugar  has  been  cultivated  in  Spain 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  years,  and  prohaUj  as 
as  much  as  one  thousand  years.  Saimssios 
declares,  in  1660,  that  the  Arabs  had  made  oui 
modern  sugar  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  Cliristian  historiRns  of  the  Crusades,  io 
the  year  1100,  states  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
found  in  Syria  certain  reeds,  calic«l  canamiU$j  of 
which  it  was  reported  that  "a  kind  of  wild  hooey 
was  made*"    Another,  in  1108,  says:     '^Tbe  cru- 
saders found  honey  reeds,  in  great  quantify,  io  the 
meadows  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  which  needs  were 
called  sucra.    These  they  suclced,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  taste  thereofj  and  could  ecarre'.y 
be  satisfied  with  it.    This  plant  io  cultivated  v\\h 
great  labor  ol  the  husbandmen  every  year.    Ai 
the  time  of  the  harvest  they  bruise  it,  w^licn  ripe, 
in  mortars,  and  set  by  the  strained  juice  in  vcskIs 
until  it  is  concreted  in  the  form  of  snow  or  saiL** 
The  same  historian  relates,  that  eleven  camels 
laden  with  sugar  were  captured  by  the  Chri8tiai& 
A  similar  adventure  happened  lo  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  in  the  second  crusade.     A   third   writer,  in 
1124,  tells  us,  that  in  ''Syria  reeds  grow  that  are 
full  of  honey;  by  which  is  meant  a  sweet  juice, 
which  by  pressure  of  a  screw  engine,  and  concre- 
ted by  fire^  becomes  sugar."    These  are  the  ear- 
liest notices  of  the  method  of  making  sugar;  and 
they  refer  to  an  apparatus  and  to  prooessea  used 
in  the  Saracen  empire,  and  not  known  at  thst 
time,  so  ftir  as  European  records  show,  to  be  used 
any  where  else.    At  the  same  time  sugar  was 
made  at  Tyre  in  Syria,  then  subject  to  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and,  in  1169,  tliat  city  is  mentionxl  as  *^fa- 
mous  for  excellent  sugar." 

The  island  of  Sicily  was  the  firet  spot  opon 
which  the  sugar-cane  is  known  to  have  beta 
planted  In  Europe,  though  it  is  alloffetber  likely, 
that  it  was  planted  by  the  Moors  fullyas  eariy.  if 
not  eariier,  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  That  island 
was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  centur>',  and  was  retaken  by  the  Nor- 
mans at  the  close  of  eleventh.  Immediately  after 
that  event  we  find,  that  large  quaniitiee  of  sugar 
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were  made  Ihere.  According  to  records  still  ex- 
tant, William,  ttie  second  king  of  Sicily,  in  1166, 
made  a  donation  to  ihc  convent  of  St.  Benedict  of 
"a  pugar-mill,  with  all  llie  workmen,  privileges, 
and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging." 

If  it  was  the  crusuders  who  bioughi  the  sugar 
culture  to  Europe,  how  happened  it,  seeing  (hat 
they  were  collected  from  all  Europe,  that  no  oilier 
part  of  thai  continent  except  Spain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  and  no  other  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean except  Crele,  captured  in  the  year  823,  by  an 
expedition  from  Spain,  were  favored  with  that  inval- 
uable donation?  It  was  not  until  three  hundred 
years  later,  that  it  found  its  way  into  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  the  Morea,  and  this  extension  was 
not  owing  to  rural  tasles,  or  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment among  the  feudal  barbarians,  but  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  for 
a  long  time  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  (he  ar- 
ticle with  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sicily,  and 
were  now,  by  conquest  or  purchase,  the  possessors 
of  Crete,  and  the  latter  seats  of  the  sugar  culture 
above  mentioned. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  most  im- 

Eortant  and  profitable  of  the  manufacturing  arts 
ave  never  been  propagated  except  by  conquest 
or  emigration.  The  woollen  business  was  esta- 
blished in  England  by  the  weavers,  fullers,  and 
dyers,  whom  the  frantic  tyranny  of  tiie  counts  of 
Flanders  and  (heir  French  allies  drove,  and  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Henries  and  Edwards  welcomed, 
to  England.  The  co(ton  manufacture,  derived  to 
the  Arabians  from  Hindostan,  was  by  them  dif- 
fused over  Africa,  and  fixed  in  Europe;  and  thence 
brought  by  an  exterprising  operative  to  the  United 
Slates.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  (hose  half- 
naked,  hard-riding  demons,  who  are  so  of:en  em- 
ployed in  stripping  unfortunate  Christians  to  (he 
skin,  are  the  identical  people  (o  whom  Christen- 
dom is  indepted  for  (he  comfort  of  a  shirt.  Such, 
however  is  the  fact.  The  Arabs  conferred  upon 
us  that  gmtefiji,  and  now  ornamental  garment. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  five  hun- 
dred yean  after  silk  was  known  and  purchased  at 
enormous  prices  at  Rome,  that  the  silk  culture  was 
brought  into  the  East  em  Empire  by  two  Persian 
monks,  who  had  pursued  it  in  China.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  Italy  by  a  colony  of  Greek  captives, 
and  carried  from  Alilan  to  Lyons  by  a  company 
of  Italian  workmen,  engaged  by  Francis  I.  Fi- 
nally, the  Huguenots  fled  from  treachery  nnti  in- 
tolerance to  impart  their  skill  to  Spitalfields,  The 
silk  manufticture  is  more  simple  and  cheap  than 
that  of  sugar  has  hitherto  been,  and  yet  it  required 
twelve  hundred  years  to  travel  from  Constantino- 
ple to  London;  and  it  has  but  just  reached  our  shores 
after  two  hundred  years  more. 

It  may  help  us  to  form  some  adequate  notion 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  manufacturing 
arts  are  propagated,  if  we  reflect  how  hard  it  was 
to  naturalize  the  cot  ton  and  wollen  manufactures 
in  the  United  States,  and  how  far  they  still  are 
from  that  fineness  and  finish,  to  which  they  attain 
in  the  workshops  of  Europe.  Yet  we  speak  a 
common  language,  are  descended  from  common 
ancestors,  and  have  always  had  close  commercial 
and  social  relations  with  our  teachers.  How  much 
greater  must  have  been  the  difficulty  and  delavi 
if  we  had  been  strangers  in  origin  and  language, 
and  enemies  in  religion. 

The  use  of  alkalies,  in  the  c'ariflcation  of  the 


juice  of  the  cane,  was  an  invention  of  (he  Arabs. 
The  original  raw  sugar  of  (he  east  was  debased 
by  a  mixture  of  roucilngineous  mat(er,  which  op- 
posed itself  to  thccrvBtnllizaiion  oft  he  sugar,and  de- 
lerniined  it  to  a  speedy  decomposition  ulier  it  was 
crystallized.  To  (his  day  the  eastern  sn^ar,  except 
where  (he  ninnufucture  is  dirccte<l  by  Europeans, 
or  where  the  product  has  been  converted  by  the 
Chinese  into  what  we  commonly  call  "rock 
candy,"  is  much  inferior  to  (hat  of  the  west  in 
purity,  and  in  slreneth  of  grain.  The  only  clar- 
ification, which  (he  liquor  appears  to  have  under- 
gone in  the  hn.'ids  oi  the  eastern  manipulators, 
was  by  8kimming;,during  the  processes  of  evapo- 
ration and  boiling.  And  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  imperfect  and  loose  descriptions  of  modern 
travellers,  (his  is  (he  extent  of  their  knowledge  at 
(he  present  day.  They  seem  to  know  no  other  me- 
thod of  clarification  in  making  sugar,  and  no  art 
of  refining  excet>t  that  of  makmg  candy. 

How  the  Arabs  came  to  adopt  a  different  me- 
thod, it  is  perhaps  impossible  at  this  day  to  deter- 
mine. Discoveries  of  this  nature  do  not  readily 
obtain  publicity  in  anv  country.  They  are  usually 
involved  in  as  mucn  mystery,  and  kept  under  a 
monoply  as  long  as  possible.  Another  character- 
istic of  the  Arabian  method  was  the  use  of  ear- 
then moulds,  of  a  conical  form,  for  crystallizing 
and  curing  the  sugar.  In  the  east,  broad,  earthen 
dishes  were  used  for  those  purposes.  These  two 
characterisiics  of  the  Arabian  method  have  come 
(o  us  through  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  and 
whence  should  they  have  derived  them,  except 
fi-oni  the  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens?  difierent 
names  given  to  the  same  people  from  the  relatione 
to  places  and  to  people,  which  they  successively 
maintained.  JirabB  (according  to  a  probable  ety- 
niolygy  of  the  word)  means  toes/sms,  because  (his 
people  inhabited  (he  west  of  Asia.  When  (liey 
had  spread  over  the  north  of  Africa,and  occupied  the 
remotest  Hesperia  of  the  Ancient  world,  the  body 
of  their  nation  was,  in  respect  to  the  emigrants, 
eastern^  and  that  is  the  significadon  of  Saracens, 
Moors  was  a  name  given  to  them  by  the  Span- 
iards and  other  Europeans,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  conquered  and  converted  the  in- 
habitants of  Mauritania  or  Morocco,  incorporated 
them  with  their  army,  and  issued  immediately  from 
their  territory  to  take  possession  of  Spain,  Porta* 
gal,  part  of  France  and  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
islands  of  the  ^gtean  Sea. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Arabs  had  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  cane,  and  converting  it  into  suffar. 
We  know  that  the  suffar-canes^/called  'nhe  5\\^f 
ornament  of  Moorish  nusbandry,"  are  still  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  and  the  sugar  manufactured.  It 
is  likewise  made  in  large  quantities  on  the  river 
Suz,  in  Morocco;  and  at  Teycut  or  Tattah,  consti- 
tutes a  leading  article  of  traffic  with  caravans, 
which  traverse  the  great  desert,  and  Timboctoo 
and  other  markets  of  Central  AInea.  Sugar  is 
still  a  production  of  considerable  importance  in 
Egypt,  particulariy  in  the  district  of  Fa^oum,  and, 
until  latelv,  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople  wae 
furnished  thence  with  the  nicest  refined  sugar.  In 
1560,  sugar  was  imported  at  Antwerp  from  Por- 
tugal and  Barbary.  At  the  same  period  it  was 
an  article  of  extensive  manufacture  and  traffic  at 
Thebes,  Daretta,  and  Dongola  in  Nubia  and  Up- 
per Egypt.  All  these  are  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  the  Arabian  plantations. 
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The  Spaiiiflh  and  Por(ugiiese  word  ibr  piiir^r  i^ 
azucar^  acucar^  or  a^sucarn  und  i!ie  Arabir  assokar 
or  shuker.  This  was  derived  I'roni  I  he  Sunscripf, 
sharkara  or  sarkara,  iiieanMii;,  in  the  primiiives 
aiceet  salty  and  ^ivintf  rise  in  antiquity  to  \\\*t  terms 
saccharon,  sacchar,  sacchari,  sarr/mrviTi,  and  **ln- 
dia  salt ."  The  Arabir,  fthuJ^er  {««,  wiih  pliirht  mo- 
difications, a  universal  term,  except  in  China  and 
Ihc  Malayan  archipelnoro;  proof  enonirli  that  we 
received  this  p.ommodiiy,  and  ilie  art  ol"  preparinj; 
ii,  from  neither  of  ;hem,  and  that  we  and  all  ihe 
western  nations  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Arabs, 
and  ihroujjh  them  to  the  Hindoos.  The  difleience 
between  iiie  Spanish  and  the  Porluijjese  word, 
and  other  European  names,  is  owinir  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  two  nations  in  riope  contact 
with  the  Arabs,  incorporated  the  article  a  oral 
with  the  substantive,  belbre  which  they  heard  it, 
as  they  did  in  a  great  many  other  instances,  algo- 
don,  for  example,  which  is  propcily  godon,  f;ot<)n, 
or  koton.  The  etymology  of  melasses  will  lur- 
their  illusirale  our  position,  liial  we  derive  the  an 
of  sugar  making  from  the  Spaniardis  and  Portu- 
guese, and  through  them  from  the  Arabians. 
Mela88€8,  more  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  spelt, 
molasses,  is  an  abrevintion  of  mel  de  assncar^  si(;iti- 
lying,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguse,  Ihe  hmey  of  su- 
gar. 

The  Portuguese,  under  the  onspiccs  of  l)om 
Henryytranspianted  the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily, as  it 
is  commonly  supposed, thoiJirh  itmightliefrom  Por- 
tugal itself,  to  the  islands  of  Madeira  nnd  St.  Tho- 
mas. Herrera  has  raised  great  doutn  of  the  his- 
torical correctness  o\'  tlie  idea,  that  Sicily  was  re- 
sorted to  at  that  that  time  for  sngar-rancs.  He 
declares  positively,  that  th.ey  were  carried  to  the 
A frico- Atlantic  it^Iands  <M'rom  Granada,  wiierc 
they  had  been  planted  by  the  Moors." 

it  has  been  a  suliject  of  much  dispute,  whether 
the  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  America  li*oni 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  whether  it  id  indisri- 
Dous  here.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  old  world,  the  latter  of  all  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  new.  Edwards  reconciles  them  by 
supposing  that  both  are  true,  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  reasonable  conclusion.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  early  European  settlers 
of  America  would  fail  to  carry  that  plant,  with 
whose  great  value  and  ngreeaule  uses  they  had 
just  become  well  acquainted,  to  their  new  abode, 
especially  when  they  were  growing  and  were 
worked  up  in  great  quantities  in  the  Canaries, 
wheoce  all  the  adventurers  were  accustomed  to 
take  their  departure,  as  it  would  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  writers,  who  positively  affirm  this 
fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  cxtrava- 
^Dt  stretch  of  incredulity  to  doubt  the  clear  tes- 
timony of  the  many  eye  witnesses,  who  declare, 
that  they  found  native  sugar  canes  in  Guaduloupe, 
Sr.  Vinceat,  Brazil,  on  the  La  Plata,  and^on  the 
Mississippi ;  or  the  demonstration  of  Cook  and 
fiougainville,  who  brought  a  native  and  valuable 
variety  from  the  Friendly  Islands,  to  the  British 
and  French  West  Indies. 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  plant  was  car- 
ried from  Brazil  to  St.  Domingo,  havinet  been  pre- 
viously brouffht  to  the  former  from  the  Portuguese 
kingdom  of  Angola,  where  ii  is  still  cultivated,  or 
from  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Asia,  where 
Vasco  deGamaand  his  successors,  the  conquerors 
ol  a  great  part  of  India,  found  sugar  cane  iti  abun- 


j  dance.  Whencesocver  the  siig^r  cane  came  lo 
St.  Domingo,  or  whether  it  came  at  all,  it  is  cer- 
1  tain,  I  hat  a  company  of  sugar  makers  were  carriei 
li-oui  Palm  Island,  one  of  the  Canaries,  lo  estab- 
lish the  mannl'acture  in  that  oldest,  except  Brazd, 
of  the  American  settlements. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  art  of  sugar 
making,  propaaated,  we  must  conclude,  both  ea-J 
and  west  from  Asia,  now  completed,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  circnmnavijration  of  the  i;lobe  ;  ibr, 
a  low  years  alter  this  establishment  in  Si.  Domin> 
go,  Coriez  found,  that  l)oth  sirup  and  sugar  were 
made  Irom  tl»e  stalks  of  maize,  by  the  n3ii%*es  ot 
Mexico,  and  sold  in  their  market?.  The  aboriiji- 
nes  of  Virginia,  nnd  probably  of  all  north  Amcricj, 
had  Ihe  knowledire  of  making  sugar  from  the  juiCC 
of  Ihe  maple.  From  them  the  Angio-Americ^io 
settlers  undoubtedly  derived  ii. 

In  IG43,  the  English  becran  the  Fusrar  buriiics? 
in  Barbndopp,  and,  in  1648,  the  French,  in  Gaa- 
daloupc.  The  Dutch,  expelledifmm  Brazil,  where 
they  m  a  nu  file  tared  snirar  in  the  sixteenth  ceniurv-, 
took  reliige  in  Cuia"ao,  St.  Eiifttatia,  and  o»rj?r 
islands,  and  finnlly,  upon  the  exchange  of  New 
Amsterdam  forEniflish  Guiana,  in  Surinam.  Ti 
all  these  they  transierred  a  liranch  of  indusirr, 
which  ihey  had  learned  to  practice,  and  knewhoT 
to  appreciate. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  use  of  FO«r'»r 
began  in  England,  ft  was  probably  as  late  as  liic 
(burteenth  century.  At  that  lime  it  bec^ins  to  take, 
in  trope  and  verse,  the  place  which  honey  had 
occupied,  without  a  rival,  since  Mopes  and  Hom*-r. 
Chaucer  uses  the  efiithet  "saffreed  over.-'  The 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  in  1329,  speaks  of  leave* 
ol'suuar  sold  in  that  country  at  one  once  of  silver, 
equal  to  four  dollars  of  our  money,  per  pound.  In 
1 3*13,  while  sugar  appears  among  tl>e  houFeho-Ll 
expenses  ol'Humiiort,  a  nobleman  of  Vicnne, and  it 
id  mentioned  by  Kastace  Deschamps  aeamoRij 
the  heaviest  expenses  of  housekeeping.  Georcre 
Peale  tells  us,  that  sugar  with  wine  was  a  com- 
mon drink  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  did  nnt 
become  an  article  of  onlinary  consumption  unnl 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  century.  At  that 
period,  the  Venetians  imported  it  from  Sicily  aiid 
Egypt,  nnd  probably  produced  it  in  Cyprus,  Crete 
and  the  Morca.  One  of  their  countrymen,  about 
two  centuries  before,  had  invented  the  art  of  refin- 
ing, for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred t.housand  ducats,  equal  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  at  the  present  time.  Pre- 
viously to  this  they  had  pursued  the  Chinese  me- 
thod, and  made  candy  only.  This  inventor 
adopted  the  cones  from  the  Arabians,  and  proba- 
ble obtained  from  their  manner  of  clariHcation  the 
idea,  upon  which  he  so  far  improved  as  to  efi'ect 
at  last  Ihe  complete  purification  of  his  product. 
It  was  from  the  Venetian  refineries,  that  France 
and  England  procured  their  small  and  high  priced 
supt>lieii  in  the  fourteenth  and  fiAeenlli  ceniurtes. 

By  the  creation  of  sugar  plantations  in  Ihe  Por- 
tUHuese  nnd  Spanish  islands  of  Madeira,  St. 
Thomas,  und  the  Canaries,  the  stock  was  coni^id- 
erably  increased.  We  begin  then,  for  the  first 
time,  to  have  accounts  of  the  number  of  sugar 
mills,  nnd  the  quantities  manufactured.  Thus  we 
are  told,  that  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  there 
were,  in  1524,  seventy  mills,  making  on  an  aver- 
age 66,428  lb<).  each,  and  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand tous  in  all.    It  was  from  those  Lslaods,  thct 
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Kurope  was  for  half  a  century  mainly  eupfilicd. 
But  the  rapid  exhauslion  of  the  soils  8een).<  insep- 
arable Irotii  the  cultivation  of  the  Ciine  with  the 
labor  of  slaves  and  serfp.  Il  is  reasonable  lo  sup- 
pose, that  this  wart  the  jrreat  cause  ol  the  sucifs- 
81  ve  migrations  ol*  this  husine^s  westward,  and  iis 
early  decline  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  Aliico-Ai- 
lantic  islands. 

Ill  Si.  Dominrjo  there  were,  in  1518,  tweniy- 
eicrht  sufTar  presses.     In  about  hall'a  century,  this 
island  succeeded  lo  the  inheritance  ol  the  markets 
of  Europe,  which  it  monopolized  and  c.nlar»red 
during  a  century  and  a  hali;  exporting  sixiy-hve 
thousand  tons  in  one  year,  beinj?  about  100,000,060 
lbs.   surplus,  alter  supply ini^  the  demand  of  the 
mother  country.     In  any  possible  siiuaiion  ol'ihat 
island,  it  could  not  have  maintained  until  this  lime 
that  monopoly,  and  that  rate  of  production.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  eiitire 
exporiaiioQ  from  the  West  Indies  and  American 
settlements  of  every  description,  was  440,800,000 
Ihs  ;  now  it  is  400,000,000  lbs.  from   the   liritish 
West  Indies  alone,  and  700,000,000  lbs.  more  from 
Brazil  and  the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Dan- 
ish colonies.     In  1750,  only  80,000,000  lbs.  were 
exported  from  the  Briiish   West  Indies,  onefifih 
of  the  present  export. 

Of  course  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  great- 
ly increased  during  the  last  half  century  ;  and  it 
seems  destined  loan  indefinite  extension.  U  is 
80  nutritive,  wholesome,  and  agreeable,  that  :here 
can  never  be  a  limit  to  its  use  except  in  a  prohibi- 
tion or  an  inability  to  buy  it.  Men  and  nations 
diH'er  widely  in  their  tastes  and  habits  in  respect 
to  most  kinds  of  Ibod,  sauce,  and  drinks.  Neither 
wheat,  rice,  flesh,  nor  potatoes  can  command  unan- 
imous favor.  No  article  of  housekeeping,  save 
sugar,  can  be  named,  which  is  universally  accep- 
table, to  the  infant  and  the  aged,  the  civilized  and 
the  savac^e. 

The  population  of  the  British  West  Indies  is 
equal  to  that  of  Cuba;  but  their  consumption  of 
sugar  was,  in  1827,  only  13,000,000,  lbs.,  eigh- 
teen pounds  to  an  inhabitant,  while  that  of  Cuba 
ivas,  iii  the  same  year,  44,000,000  lbs.,  or  sixty- 
three  pounds  to  an  inhabitant.  This  difl'erence  is 
presumed  to  be  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the 


(i)ur  pounds  to  each  inhabitunl  ;  the  United  States 
200,000,000  lbs.,  sixteen  pounds  lo  an  inhahitani; 
our  (lOineisiic  prodlir.iion  lieintj  cpiinjaied  at  50,000 
hhdP.,  or  60.000,000  lbs.  In  Ireland,  tin;  con- 
.«uiii))!i()n  il?  40  millions  of  pounds,  Hve  pounds  lo 
an  individual  In  Russia,  it  is  much  lees,  beiiig 
but  a  little  more  ihau  one  pound  to  a  per- 
son, and  GO  million  in  the  whole,  unless  the 
article  be  introduced  inland  i'rom  China,  by  way 
of  Kiachia,  as  to  some  extent  it  probably  is. 
Of  the  quantity  consumed  in  Russia,  we  suppose 
8  millions  of  pounds  to  be  beei  sugar.  Belgium 
consumes  30  millions  of  pounds,  seven  pounds  to 
an  inhabitant,  of  which  5  millions  of  pounds  are 
beet;  and  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  Germa- 
ny, 200  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  20  millions 
may  be  beer.  This  is  lour  pounds  and  a  half  to 
an  inhabitant.  Holland  consumes  50,000,000  lbs., 
sixteen  pounds  to  an  inhabitant ;  Spain,  the  same, 
Vvhich  is  but  (bur  pounds  loan  inhabitant ;  France, 
280,304,549  lb?.,  seven  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 
Of  this,  107,905,785  lbs.  were,  in  1836,  made  from 
beet  rooi^.  With  tlie  exception  of  a  few  manu- 
liicfories  in  Italy,  the  above  figures  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  beet  sujrar  culture.  Thus  we  have, 
for  the  total  consumption  of  snjrar  in  Europe, 
1,267,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  140,000,000,  or  62,500 
tons,  are  beet  sugar;  and,  for  the  total  consump- 
tion throughout  the  -world,  6,267,000,000  lbs., 
worth,  at  six  cents  a  pound,  §376,020,000. 

The  cost  of  the.  production  of  cane  sugar  varies. 
It  depends  mainly  on  the  price  of  labor.  In  the 
east,  where  labor  is  from  6  to  10  cents  a  day, 
sugar  costs  to  the  manufacturer  from  1  lo  2  cents  a 
pound.  In  the  Americas,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  HJBpano-American  republics,  no  wages 
until  very  recently  have  been  paid  to  the  laboi-er, 
the  cost  is  3  cents  a  pound.  The  price  for  expor- 
tation will  avernge  3^  cents  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  45  in  the  West  fndies  and  other  sugar-grow- 
ing portions  of  America.  These  prices  include 
the  profits  of  the  native  or  resident  merchant. 
The  average  cost  to  the  importer,  exclusive  of 
duty  is  from  5  to  5J  cents  for  muscovado  mul 
brown  sugar,  and  7  to  8  cents  for  white.  These 
prices  include  freight,  insurance,  and  commissions. 
A'M\  thereto  the  respective  custom  house  duties, 


free  over  the  slave  population,  in  the  latter  islands,    and  we  shall  hnve  the  wholesale  prices  of  every 


The  ratio  of  tho  free  population  of  Cuba  to  the 
slave,  is  three  to  one ;  but  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  one  to  three.  This  proportion  would  give 
the  difference  of  the  quantities  of  sugar  consumed, 
with  almost  entire  accuracy. 

The  population  ofall  the  8u<rar  growing  countries 
in  the  world  is  about  468,000,000.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed,  that  each  individual  of  this  number 
consumes  as  much  as  the  luxurious  West  Indian; 
but  it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  they 
all  consume  as  lar£i:ely  as  the  Mexicans.  Mexico, 
by  the  lowness  of  wages,  and  the  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  the  mass,  may  be  coni>idered  as  a  fair 
representative  of  the  nations,  inhabiting  that  belt 
of  the  earth  producing  susar  canes.  She  consumes, 
according  to  M.  Hum  bold  i,  ten  pounds  to  an  in- 
habitant, all  of  domestic  production.  We  thus 
determine  proximately  that  the  consumption  of  the 
other  Hispano- American  nations,  and  of  the 
swarms  which  people  the  east,  is  5,000,000,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as^is 
use<l  in  Europe  aud  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  consumes  400,000,000  lbs.,  about  twenty- 


country.    Thus  the  duty  in  the  United  States  is 
2^  cents  on  brown  sutrar ;  add  this  to  5  and  5^,  and 
we  have  7J  and  8,  the  average  wholesale  prices  of 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philladelphia.     The  duly 
on  clayed  sugar  is  3^  cents  ;  add  this  to  the  above 
price,  and  we  have   10  to   ]2  cents,  the  ordinary 
price  of  white  clayed  suirars.     In  France,  the  duty 
on  brown  sugar  is  i^  cents  ;  in  England,  it  is  4J  ; 
consequently,  in  the  markets  of  those  countriefa, 
they  cannot  be  at  less  than  from  9  to  10,  and  10 
to  11  cents  respectively.    The  grocers   put  on  2 
cents  more,  so  that  the  article  costs  to  the  consumer, 
In  the  United  States^  from  9  to  10  cents. 
France,  11  lo  12    " 

Encrland,  12  to  13     *« 

Hamburir,  a  free  port,  7  to  8  " 
Thus,  sugar  costs  the  consumer,  in  the  United 
States,  double  the  price  of  importation ;  and  in 
France  and  England,  two  and  a  half  times  that 
price.  In  Prussia,  the  duty  is  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain  ;  but  in  Russia,  according  to  tho 
|)ricc  the  article  bears  there,  it  cannot  be  less  than 
7^  cents  per  pound. 
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The  consumption  of  moinesrs  \»  trifling,  except 
in  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain. — There  is 
some  vent  lor  it  on  the  cuniinenl,  to  be  used  in 
curing  tobacco  ;  and  in  England  it  is  used  fur  sna- 
king a  bnstard  sugar,  and  (or  chcnp  preserves. 
In  the  Uuiied  Stales  alone  it  is  used  for  ihe  tabic. 
The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  small  compared  with  the  brown. 
It  probably  does  not  exceed  one-iemh  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  France  it  const  it  uics  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  consumption.  The  proportion  is  less 
than  this  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  much  greater 
there,  and  in  Europe  generally,  than  in  the  United 
States.  Brown  sugar  contains,  on  an  average, 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  dirt ;  of  course,  molas- 
ses cannot  be  more  pure.  The  con9umpnon  of 
this  last  in  the  United  States,  is  about  150,000,000 
lbs.  Bunually  ;  but  probably  more  than  half  of  it 
has  heretofore  been  distilled  into  rum,  producing 
more  tlian  10,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 

The  sugar  cane  appears  to  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  a  source  of  bevera<;c  in  some  form.  Lucan 
describes  the  eastern  recruits  of  Ponii^ey's  army 
thus, 

— ^"qaique  bibunt  tenera  ab  arundine  succos** 

The  Jews  had  an  inebriating  liquor  which  they 
called  aacar^  from  which  some  etymologists  in  fact 
derive  soocftaram,  but  we  think  erroneously  ;  be- 
cause it  is  certain,  that  the  ancient  sugar,  with  its 
name  aaccharon^  came  firom  India,  and  e<|ually 
certain,  that  the  .Tews  knew  not  sugar.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  some  relationship  exists 
between  the  Hebrew  sacar,  and  the  Hindoo  shar- 
kara,  or  sarkara;  inasmuch  as  ihe  drink,  expressed 
by  (he  former,  was  the  juice  of  u  reed,  and,  before 
fermentation,  sweet.  Bruce  found  the  cane  used 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia  for  makin<^  a  drink,  by  con- 
cocting it  in  water.  The  inhaoitants  of  Angola 
have  made  a  similar  use  of  it  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  so  too  did  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  The  peo- 
ple of  all  countries  are  fond  of  die  wing  and  sucking 
sugar  canes.  The  laborers  every  where  grow  fat 
towards  (he  maturity,  and  during  the  cropping  of 
the  sugar  cane.  The  Arabian  horses  were  obser- 
ved to  grow  fat  in  Spain  by  feeding  on  the  pulp, 
afier  the  juice  was  expressed.  Sugar,  eaten  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  has  the  same  effect.  The 
king  of  Cochin-China  causes  his  body-guard,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  men,  to  feed  mostly  on  sugar 
and  sugar  canes,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
more  stout  and  handsome  than  other  troops.  Many 
aged  persons  have  found  great  benefit  from  the 
free  use  of  sugar.  It  tends  to  render  the  skin  and 
cartilages  soft  and  supple.  It  might  be  excellent 
nourishment  for  patients  submitting  to  experiments 
upon  distorted  limbs  or  spine.  It  is  slightly  laxa- 
tive, and  was  valued  on  that  account  by  the  an- 
cient practitioners.  Dissolvecl  in  water  it  is  an  an- 
tidote against  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  verdi- 
gris, blue  vitriol,  and  other  mineral  poisons,  and 
also  those  of  finh,  as  lobster,  dolphin,  conger  eel, 
&c.  "Sugar,"  says  the  author  of  "Diet  and 
Digestion,"  "seems  to  be  the  first  support  of  ve- 
getable life,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  princi- 
pal food  of  young  animals.  It  perhaps  yields 
more  chyle  than  any  other  constituent  of  plants." 
Sugar,  like  common  salt,  is  useful  after  excess  in 
eating.  It  precipitates  digestion,  particularly  with 
or  after  fruits ;  it  excites  the  secretions  of  (he  di- 


gestive organs,  and  is  good  for  old  and  inar i  vc 
stomachs.  There  are  many  successful  examples 
of  aged  persons  iakin<^  it  as  their  principai  /^^j 
during  many  yeari?.  Dr.  Rush  eotertained  a  h  :;h 
opinion  of  its  dietei  ical  qualitiei>. 

But,  in  proportion  as  sugar  is  whoieeome,  al- 
cohol, which  ia  made  from  the  same  principle  in 
plants,  is  deleterious.  The  solid  and  DUtnii*xi» 
part  of  milk  is  sugar;  buf,  when  lermeoied  &ri 
distilled,  it  becomes  one  of  the  roost  inflaming  ot 
ardent  spirits,  i.  e.  burning  spirits. 

The  origin  of  the  excessive  importaiion  of  mo- 
lasses into  this  country,  and  oi'  ihe  excessive  use 
of  distilled  spirits  resulting  from  that  importaiioc. 
are  among  the  most  instructive  matters  in  our 
history. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  since  thai  im- 
portation began.     In  the  French   West  Indies ifae 
sugar  manufacturers  used  to  throw  away  their  mo- 
lasses, as  indeed   they  did  at  first  in  Jamaica,  and 
as  they  do  to  this  day  in  the  islands  of'  Bour- 
bon and  Java.    The  New-JCnglandere,  panicti- 
larly  in  and  about  Boston,  taking  note  ot'  \ha  cir- 
cumstance, induced  the  French,  for  a  triflin?a»- 
sideration,  to  preserve  this  residuum,  and  deliver  ii 
on  board  the  colonial  traders.     Arrived  at  Bos- 
ton and  other  portp,  the  adventurens  entered  tbe 
article  free  of  duty,  and  it  was  then  converted  Lnii) 
New  England  rum.     In  a  few  years,  tbe  bosiness 
so  enlarged  itself,  that  the  trade  was  extended  :o 
the  Dutch  and  Danish  colonies.     In  exchange, 
our  people  gave  to  the  Frenchmen   and  others, 
horses  and  mules  to  work  their  sugar  mill?,  lumber 
for  their  houses,  and  fish  and  other  proviskHis  lor 
the  ptaniaiions.     In  1715,  a  few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  this  traffic,  the  JSritish  island 
colonies  complained  of  it  to  the  iprovemment,  as  iK- 
minishing  the  demand  for  their  producri*,  and  dis- 
appointing them  of  their  wonted  supplier.    Here 
upon  a  fierce  and  proiracicd  contest  ariose   benv:xt 
the  island  andcontinentai  colonies,  which  was  net 
terminated  until  1733,  when  the  islands  prevuiltd, 
and  a  duty  of  fid*  a  gallon  ivas  laid  on   mcld^ses, 
and  5s.  per  cwt.  on  sugars,  imported  into  the  conti- 
nental colonies  from  any  foreign  port  or  place. 
The  penality  for  violating  the   act  was  to  te  the 
forfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo.     But  the  New-Eng- 
landersjwho  had  disputed  everv  inch  of  the  passage 
of  ihe  act,  seem  never  to  have  thought  ofsubmitiin^ 
to  it  aHer  it  was  passed;  and  they  continued  the  oU 
traffic,  eluding  the  duties  aiui  defying  the  lair. 
A  British  fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  it,  and  a  slate  ol 
irritation  aru8e,in  which  the  parties  all  but  came  Ui 
blows.     In  fact,  this  did  never  cease,  from  th  it 
time  down  to  the  revolution;  and  the  famoos  art 
lor  raising  a  revenue  in  America  was  called,  in  tbo 
language  of  the  day,  '*the  sugar  and  moJassei 


act. 


}) 


The  principal  reasons  alledged  for  the  trade  were 
that  a  large  supply  of  rum  was  indispensable  to 
the  continental  colonists  for  carrying  on  the  Indian 
t  rade  and  the  fisheries.  These  reasons  have  ceased. 
Kum  has  nearly  finished  its  mission  to  tbe  poor  Id- 
dians;  and  the  fishermen,  we  believe,  generally  ««o 
upon  the  temperance  plan.  The  real  root  of  the 
matter  was,  and  is,  that  no  other  people,  since  the 
world  began,  were  ever  furnished  with  so  great  a 
quantity  of  exciting  liquor  for  so  small  a  price. 
The  custom  house  duties,  in  other  countries,  either 
kept  out  molasses  and  rum,  or  admitted  them  with 
so  heavy  conditions,  that  they  could  not  be  afibni- 
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ed  in  such  abundance  as  they  have  been  here. 
Ardent  spirils  were  unknown,  except  ns  a  medi- 
cine in  the  drujGr^isfs  shop,  until  the  cane  sugar 
and  molasses  makers  of  the  West  Indies  brought 
rum  into  the  world.  The  taste  once  formed,  de- 
mand arose  for  brandy,  perry,  gin  and  whiskey. 
Anderslon,  in  his  'Origin  of  Commeicp,'  re- 
marks: *'The  consumption  of  rum  in  New  Eng- 
land is  so  great,  that  an  author  on  this  subject  os- 
Bens,  :hal  there  has  been  29,000  hlidp.  of  French 
molasses  manufactured  into  rum  at  Boston  in  one 
veir,  so  vast  is  the  demand  for  that  liquor."  Sir 
\Viiliain  Douglass,  in  a  work  primed  at  Boston, 
in  1755,  tells  us,  that  -'spirits,  (spiritus  ardentes.) 
not  above  a  century  ago,  were  u^^ed  only  as  offi- 
cinal cordials,  but  now  are  become  an  endemical 
plague,  being  a  pernicious  ingredient  in  most  ofour 
beverages." 

The  duty  of  two  cents  on  brown  sugar,  in  ihei 
United  States,  was  originally  laid  lor  revenue, 
though  it  must  be  considered  high  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  being  nearly  Gfiy  prr  cent,  on  the  cost.  At 
the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  was  ad- 
vanced to  two  and  a  half  cents,  propably  for  pro- 
tection. During  the  last  war  ivith  irrent  Britain, 
it  was  doubled,  being  then  five  cenis.  At  the 
peace  it  was  fixed  at  three  cents,  nvowdediy  for 
protection.  In  1832,  it  was  brouffht  back  to  the 
rale  of  two  and  a  half  cents.:  and  this  is  main- 
tained for  the  encouragement  of  thesuirar  planters 
of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkanaas,  l\l|ppij»sippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  The  article  is  afford  d  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  on  the  Louisiana  plan- 
tations, at  five  to  six  cents  a  pound.  The  planters 
have  repeatedly  declared,  that,  nt  less  prices,  the 
bu^'incss  cannot  be  sustained.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction, when  this  industry  was  most  floiiriehinff, 
was  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  n  hair  cents,  ex- 
clusive of  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  fii»Id  of  competi- 
tion in  which  the  beet  sugar  businesfi  must  take 
root,  if  that  be  its  dostinyin  this  country.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  hijrh  hopes  conceived  of  it  have 
suffered  considerable  abatement  from  experiments 
made,  and  views  put  forth,  in  Great  Britain. 
These  it  is  our  duly  to  weigh,  and  to  determine 
how  far  they  ought  to  influence  the  resolutions  of 
North  American  cultivators  and  capitalists.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  examine,  with 
come  minuteness,  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  beet  sugar  industry. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Mar- 
graft*,  a  Prussian  chemist,  residing  at  Berlin,  made 
the  discovery  that  the  beet  contained  a  good  crys- 
tallizablft  sugar.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  the  saccharine  taste  of  the  beet, 
and  the  crystalline  appearance  of  its  flesh,  when 
examined  with  a  microscope.  Having  cut  the 
beet  into  thin  slices,  he  dried  perfectly,  and  then 
pulverized  them.  To  eight  ounces  of  the  powder 
he  added  twelve  ofhiirhly  rectifietl  spirits  of  wine, 
and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand 
bath.  As  soon  as  the  liquitl  reached  the  boilinir 
point,  he  removed  it  from  the  fire,  and  filtered  it 
into  a  flask,  which  he  coiked  up  and  left  to  itself. 
In  a  lew  weeks  he  perceived  that  crystals  were 
lurnied,  which  exhibited  all  the  physical  and  che- 
mtcat  propenies  of  the  sugar  cane's.  The  alcohol 
still  contained  sugar  in  solution,  and  a  resinous 
matter,  which  lie  disengaged  by  evaporation. 
Having  submitted  several  other  vegetable  sub- 1 
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stances  (as  parsnips,  skerret,  and  dried  grapes)  to 
the  same  treatment,  he  obtained  sugar  Irom  each. 
In  1747,  he  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin 
a  memoir,  entitled  'Chemical  JSxperiments,  made 
with  a  view  to  extract  genuine  sugar  from  seve- 
ral Plants  which  grow  in  these  countries.' 

Margraffsolved  the  important  problem,  that  ge- 
nuine sugar  was  not  confined  to  the  cane.  AAer 
thi*),  he  enlarged  and  varied  his  experiments,  but 
did  not  invent  means  of  making  sugar  from  the 
new  material  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  tn  rea- 
der it  an  object  ol  interest  to  capitalists.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  prescience,  that  his  discovery 
would  one  day  assume  importance.  He  com- 
mended it  to  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  cultiva- 
tors, and  particularly  the  small  formers,  as  oifering 
a  new  and  beneficial  branch  of  agriculture. 

Margraft  died  in  1782.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  Director  of  the  Class  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Fellow  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  works  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  in  French, 
1767.  A  German  translation  was  published  at 
Leipsic,  the  following  year. 

It  was  Achard,  also  a  chemist  of  Berlin,  who 
discovered  the  method  of  extracting  the  sugar  from 
the  beet  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. He  first  announced  this  result  in  1797. 
In  1799,  a  letter  from  him  was  inserted  in  the 
/lanales  de  Chimie.  in  which  he  detailed  his  me- 
thod, lie  there  states  the  cost  at  4f  cts.,  the 
pound  of  Silesia, — or  about  G  cents  the  pound 
avoirdupois, — without  counting  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  residuums.  He  also  expressed 
the  opinion,  that,  iviih  these  included,  and  with 
some  improvements  in  the  processes,  this  sugar 
might  be  produced  at  half  that  price.  This  an- 
nouncement caused  a  great  sensation  in  France. 
It  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Parisian  world  ; 
eliciting?,  alternately,  ridicule  and  admiration.  The 
high  price  to  which  sugar  had  risen  in  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  capture  of  nearly  all  her  colo- 
nial possessions,  gave  something  more  than  a 
speculative  interest  to  the  ideas  of  Achard.  The 
National  Institute  atipointed  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  subject.  The  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion was,  that  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  of  the  beet 
would  be  16  cents  per  pound.  The  pric^  of  sugar 
was  such,  that  even  at  that  rate  a  very  lart/c  profit 
might  have  been  cleared  ;  but  this  consideration 
was  not  sufficient  to  induce  many  persons  to  lake 
the  risk  of  a  peace  with  England,  supposed  nt  that 
time  to  be  approaching.  Only  two  establishments 
were  formed  ;  one  at  St.  Ouen,  and  the  other  at 
Chclies,  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Both  of  them 
were  failures ;  partly  from  the  bad  quality  of  their 
beets,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  conductors  and  workmen.  With 
them  went  down  the  high  hopes,  which  had  ari- 
sen, of  this  new  branch  of  industry  in  France. 

It  is  diflicult  to  say,  whether  those  hopes  would 
ever  have  been  resuscitated,  if  political  events  of 
nn  overruling  nature  had  not  stipervened.  By  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  all  colonial  articles 
were  prohibited,  and  thni  famous  'continental  sys- 
lem,"  so  wide  and  wild  in  its  design,  but  so  impor- 
lam  and  permanent  in  its  eflrct^,  was  established. 
From  that  time,  1906,  chemists  and  economists 
applied  themselves  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  soarch 
alter  an  indigenous  source  for  the  supply  ofFugar. 
It  was  thought^  at  one  lime,  that  the  desidcrulum 
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had  been  attained  in  the  production  of  grape  sugar, 
or  sirup ;  of  which,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
many  million  pounds  were  made.  This  eiijTur, 
although  very  abundant  in  some  varieiies  oi' ilic 
firrape,  raised  in  a  southern  latitude,  poffsesses  only 
two-fit ths  of  the  sweeienin^  power  ofihe  cane  and 
beet  sugar.  Nevenheless,  sugar  hcinir  al  alioui 
one  dollar  a  pound,  a  iL^iTat  nunil^er  of  man- 
ufactories were  erected,  nnd  science  and  industry 
were  tasked  to  the  utmost  io  improve  the  proces- 
■es,  and  to  bring  it  to  peWect  su^ar. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  announced,  that 
beet  sugar  manufactories  had  been  all  along  car- 
ried on  successfully  in  Pfussia,  It  was  declared, 
that  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  eucar  was  obtained 
from  the  beet,  besides  several  other  valuable  mat- 
ters. Other  German  chemists  had  insituted  experi- 
menlSy  and  published  results  substaniiully  tl>e  same 
as  Achard^s.  At  length  in  1809-10,  experiments 
were  recommenced  in  France,  particularly  by  JM. 
Deyeux  of  the  Institute,  who  had  reported  upon 
the  subject  in  1800.  The  experiments  resullcd  in 
the  production  ofa  considerable  quantity  ol'sufrar, 
both  clayed  and  refined,  which,  as  specimens, 
served  to  revive  and  increase  the  confidence  of* 
France  in  this  source  ofsupply.  No  more  than  1 
to  2  percent,  was  obtained  ;  the  bents  l>ein(;  of  a 
bad  sort,  and  raised  in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Paris, 
where  a  vast  deal  of  ammonfacal  manure,  hof?tilc 
to  the  production  of  saccharine,  is  used. 

In  1811,  M.  Drappicr,  of  Lslle,  worked  about 
fifteen  tons  of  beets,  from  which  iw.  obtained  2^ 
per  cent,  ofsu^ar.  In  the  winter  olihe  same  year, 
an  experimenter  at  Parid  sucrreded  in  obtaining 
4}  per  cent,  from  white  l)ect8,  raised  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  Paris,  nnd  without  any  ma- 
nure. This  was  the  first  c.«say  in  France  which 
approximated  to  the  results  of  A  chard.  It  was 
made  by  M.  Charles  Durosno,  and  was  (^tailed  in 
the  MonitetiTy  It  demonstrated  how  faulty  had 
been  their  selection  of  eorts,  nnd  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture. At  this  time,  Achard  had  published  in  Ger- 
man an  extensive  work,  in  which  he  had  treated 
with  minuteness  every  depnrtmeni'ofthe  business, 
from  the  raiding  of  the  seed  to  the  refining  of  the 
sugar.  This  treatise  contained  not  only  Achard'e 
experience  of  thirteen  years,  hut  also  accounts  of 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  on  a  grand  scale, 
by  other  persons  in  Prussia.  The  result  of  these 
enterprises,  as  reported  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, waa,  that  in  the  case  presented  lo  their  con- 
sideration, 60,800  lbs.  of  suirar  were  manufactured 
from  1,000,000  lbs.  of  beets,  which  is  6  pounds  1^ 
oz.  per  cent.,  costing  for  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture, 6.6  cents  a  pound,  and  selling  at  16.17  cents. 
The  profit  was  stated  at  136  per  cent.,  without 
reckoning  27.883  gallons  of  vinegar,  worth  8 1,^37 
25;  166,400  lbs.  of  iee(\  for  beasts,  worth  897  16; 
and  af\er  deducing  $1,382  25,  for  the  greater  sup- 
posed expense  of  refining  bcei  sugar.  This,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  recofrr>ized  us  an  error;  beet 
sugar  being  in  ilict  the  most  profitable  to  the  refi- 
ner, l>y  reason  ofthe  superior  strength  of  the  grain, 
and  of  the  deterioration  which  the  cane  sugar  un- 
dergoes by  fermentation  and  dcccunposition  durinff 
long  voyages  and  sloraorrs,  before  it  reaches  the 
pans  of  the  refiners.  ThiN-  loss  is  estimated,  in 
France,  at  14  per  ct.  on  Kast  India  sugar,  and  at 
Ton  West  India. — The  Hriiish  custom  hou«e  al- 
lows 1  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  \vuc:(e  on  bonded 
buurar. 


Such  was  the  result  of  the  operauons  in  ih4 
manufactory  of  the  Baron  de  i^oppy  at  Krayu, 
near  Strchlen  in  Silesia. 

Another  courc^e  olexperiments  was  insiituied  by 
Dr.  NcubccU,  ihe  royal  commissioner,  who  obLi.!»- 
ed  the  following  result,  working   upon  a    niaieri^i 
of  one  million  of  kilogrammes. 
Sugar,  101,  472  kilg.'s  at  16.72  cts. 

a  pound,  916,985.09 

Spirits  of  wine  and  vinegar,  made 

from  the  molasses  and  pulp,  8,063  3S 

Mash  used  lor  feeding  and  iiitteiiing 

•animals,  189-a3 


Total. 
Expense, 


825,257^ 


Net  profit,  817,366-68 

Mr.  Achard's  sugar  according  to  the  report  oi 
Dr.  Neubeck,  cost  7.7  cents  a  pound,  and  yiekied 
at  16.72  cents,  the  price  of  sale,  a  profit  of  S^ 
cents  a  pound.  Their  beets  yielded  4.6  per  ceu:. 
of  sugar. 

The  experiment  at  Lille  (M.  DrappieHs)  was 
less  successful.  He  oblaiued  only  1^  perct.  of 
refined  sugar;  and,  although  tliis  aierehantiize 
was  then  at  36  cents  a  pound,  this  price  harii  y 
covered  the  expenses  of  production,  without,  how- 
ever, counting  ilu*  rcsiduums. 

In  January,  1S12,  Napoleon,  issued  a  decree 
csiabiishing  five  chemical  schools  for  teachms^ 
the  processes  of  beet  sugar  making,  detailing  ouie 
hundred  students  fi-om  the  schools  of  meiiuriof, 
pharmacy,  and  chemestry,  to  be  instructed  in  those 
establishments,  and  creating  four  imperial  ma- 
nufactories, capable  of  making  4.408,000  ilis. 
annually.  Munificent  premiums  were  also  de- 
creed to  several  individuals,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished theniselves  by  a  successlul  ap/wicat.oo 
to  this  nevv  branch  of  industry.  A  coiisiderab.e 
number  oi  manufactories  were  immediately  avideJ 
to  thut»e  already  existing  in  France;  and,  in  the 
fieason  of  1813,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  boiQ 
raw  and  refined,  was  produced.  A  notable  lai- 
provemeot  was  intioduced  by  M.  Mathieu  de 
Dombasle,  a  learned  and  czperieoced  coliivaior 
and  chemist.  It  consisted  in  applying  to  the  beet 
juice  the  colonial  process  ofdepuration  appropriately 
called  in  France  defecation.  This  ivas  in  tact 
very  analogous  to  the  improvement  which  the 
Arabs  affected  in  the  oriental  method.  Achani 
used  sulphuric  acid  in  this  operation,and  lor  the  ctys- 
taliization,  broad  dishe6,not  unhke  thoeesaid  to  be 
used  in  China  at  this  day.  The  colonial  proeen 
of  dclccation  by  lime  is  now  nearly  uaiveisal  io 
France,a8  is  likewise  the  substitution  of  the  mould 
or  conical  pot,  for  the  cryslallizere  of  Achard. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  this  man- 
ufacture, when  the  disasters  of  Moscow  brou<Hit 
upon  it  an  uncertain  political  future,  the  bantToi' 
all  great  industrial  enterprises.  Confidence  and  en- 
ergy gradually  yielded  to  fear  and  discouragement. 
A  faint  and  fitful  struggle  was  maintained  during 
another  year,  until  the  Cossacks,  quari«>red  in  the 
sugar  mills,  and  the  allied  artillery,  seizing  upon 
the  beasts  lhat.moved  them,gavethe  manufacluren 
the  coup  de  grace.  The  officers  bdleted  at  their 
houses  became  fi-om  curiosity  their  principal  custo- 
mers, being  struck  with  the  brilliancy  and  parity  of 
ihid  unexpected  product.  After  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napolcan  at  Waterloo,  the  price  of  refined  suiror 
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Fettled  down  at  12  cents  a  pound,  and  raw  at  7. 
Still,  to  the  surprise  of  ail,  two  beet  8u<7ar  manu> 
(ketones  did  survive  the  shock  of  this  iremendous 
reverse,  more  useful  to  this  industry,  and  to  man- 
kind, than  all  its  proceeding  piosperity;  because 
ii  demonstrated,  what  never  could  have  been  done 
under  the  unnatural  stimulus  oft  he  '^continental  sys- 
tem," that  there  was  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  new 
industry,  rendering  it  capable  of  independent  ex- 
istence, and  raising  it  out  of  the  reach  of  accident, 
political  enmity,  or  caprice.    The  establishments 
which  survived  were  at  Arrae,  in  the  Department 
of  the   Pas  de  Calais,  and  at  Pont  a  Mou^sson, 
iienr  Nancy,  in  the  Department  of  the  M  curt  lie. 
Allcr  the  retirement  of  the  allied  troops,  in  1818, 
the  government  began  to  turn  its  at'cntion  to  the 
encouragement  of  an  industry,  which  had  strug- 
«Hed  meritoriously  and  successfully  to  preserve  a 
boon  to  the  l<rench  nation.     Many  eminent  and 
public  spirited  citizens  raised  up  establishments, 
more  perhaps  to  give  the  beniit  of  experiments  to 
their  countrymen,  than  with  a  view  to  profita- 
ble investment.    Men  of  genius  aud  profound  re- 
eearch  occupied  themselves  with  elaborate  experi- 
tnenis,  and  published  their  results.    Among  the 
most  important  were  the  Count  Chaptal,  who  de- 
tailed, in  Memoirs,  on  the  subject,  and  in  his  *Ag- 
ricultural    Chemistry,'  the  experience  of  many 
years  as  a  cultivator  of  beets  and  manufacturer  of 
sugar;  and  M.  Dombasle,  who  did  the  same,  with 
admirable  clearness  and  precision,  in  his  work  en- 
titled '  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the  Ma- 
nufacture of  Beet  Sugar.'    I'he  latter,  with  a 
prospect  of  many  more  vears  of  usefulness,  is  still 
at  the  farm  school  at  Kovilie,  near  Luneville,  in 
Lorraine,  devoted  to  agricultural  and  chemical 
studies,  and  imparting  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience, fertile  genius,  and  assiduous  application, 
through  his  publicaiions  which  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  worid,  and  to  pupils  who  come  from  every  na- 
tion. As  an  intelligent  and  industrious  operative,M. 
Crespel  Delisse,  of  Arras,  is  worthy  of  honorable 
mention    This  gentleman  was  originally  a  laborer. 
He  became  the  Ibreman  of  the  first  beet  sugar  ma- 
nufactory at  Arras.  The  proprietor, who  had  invest- 
ed an  immense  capital,  sank  in  the  general  wreck  of 
1814-15.     M.  Crespel  suceeded  him,  with  the 
great  advantage  of  having  his  fixtures  at  about 
one-fourth  of  their  real  value.    This  was  one  of 
the  two  establishments  which  survived,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  this  day  \o  be  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  in  France.    M.  Crespel  is  interest- 
ed as  part  or  sole  proprietor  in  seven  or  eight  oth<^r 
farms  and  factories.    He  has  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Ag 
riculture,  at  Paris,  and  the  honors  of  knighthood 
li^>m  the  French  and  other  European  sovereigns. 
The  method  in  general  use  in  France  is  to  crush, 
or  grind,  the  beet  with  an  instrument  called  a  rasp, 
though  its  functions  would  be  better  described  by 
the  word  graUr,    It  is  cylindrical,  and  revolves 
four  hundred  or  more  limes  in  a  minute.    This 
reduces  the  beets  to  a  very  fine  pulp.    They  are 
then  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses  of  great  power 
and  the  juice  defecated,  evaporated,  boiled,  and  fil- 
tered. In  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  cane- 
juice  in  the  colonies.    The  great  difierencc  is,  that 
the  beet  sugar  machinery  has  been  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  the  cane  planters  have  begun  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvements.    There  is,  how- 
ever, another  method  of  extracting  the  saccharine, 


which  dispenses  altogether  with  grating  and  press^ 
ing.  This  is  called  nulc«ra^^on.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  Dombasle,  and  has  been  tried  in  various  forms 
with  more  or  less  success.  M.  Martin  de  Roclin- 
court,  originally  a  captain  of  engineers,  is  the  in* 
ventor  of  an  ingenious  and  valuable  machine  for 
performing  this  operation.  The  beet  is  first  cut 
into  ribands,  about  one  line  in  thicknees.  They 
are  then  plunged  into  boiling  water,  which  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  machine  at  regular  intervals,  in 
regular  doses.  The  ribands  remain  passing  through 
the  circuit  of  the  machine  during  one  hour,  and 
steam  is  occasionally  admitted  to  keep  up  the  heat. 
In  this  time,  the  sugar  contained  in  the  ri- 
bands is  dissolved,  and  remains  in  solution  in  the 
water,  while  the  ribands,  now  called  pulp,  are 
discharged  on  the  side  of  the  machine  opposite  to 
that  where  they  entered  it;  the  liquor  containing 
the  saccharine,  flows  off  in  another  direction  to 
the  defecating  pans. 

This  method  is  employed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  France,  but  by  no  means  so  generally  as 
the  rasp  and  the  press.  Its  advantages  are,  that 
it  gives  rather  more  and  a  rather  better  product, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  less  labor.  Its  disad- 
vantages are,  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  fu- 
el, and  does  not  leave  the  pulp  in  so  good  a  state 
for  feeding;  there  being  too  much  water  in  it,  and 
less  saccharine,  than  in  that  which  comes  from 
the  press.  It  might  be  subjected  to  pressure,  by 
which  a  little  additional  liquor  would  be  obtained 
for  the  pans,  and  the  pulp  made  vastly  better  for 
feeding.  This,  however,  would  require  so  much 
power  of  the  press,  and  so  much  pains,  that  the 
French  generally  feed  with  the  pulp  just  as  it 
falls  from  the  machine.  We  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  giving  the  preference  to  this  method  in 
a  country  where  fuel  is  cheap  and  labor  dear. 
The  immense  establishment  commenced  in  Lon- 
don two  years  ago,  but  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excise  of  4|  cents  a  pound,  which 
the  government  hastened  to  impose  in  order  to 
guard  the  West  India  interest,  was  upon  this 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  other  beet 
sugar  manufactory,  upon  a  seals  of  any  impor- 
tance, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  is 
near  Dubilin,  has  adopted  the  rasp  and  press. 
The  former  esiabliRhment  delivered  for  consump- 
tion a  considerable  quantity  of  refined  sugar,  which 
was  so  completely  undistinguishable  from  refined 
cane  sugar,  that  the  government  issued  an  extra- 
ordinary notice,  tha;  any  fraud  in  the  exportation 
of  it  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  would,  if  de- 
tected, be  punished  with  tho  utmost  severity. 
Whether  the  establishment  in  Ireland  still  exists, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion 
of  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  and  refining 
of  sugar,  and  who  have  had  small  experimental 
beet  sugar  factories  near  London,  that  the  busi- 
ness cannot  be  sustained  under  a  duty  of  A\  cents. 
Others  are  confident,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  the  fibre  to  paper  making,  by  which 
the  value  of  the  pulp  is  enhanced  fourfold,  the 
business  will  yet  get  a  permanent  footing  in  Great 
Britain.  We  do  not  think  a  fair  experiment  has 
yet  been  made  in  that  country.  The  original  pre- 
judice against  the  pretensions  of  the  new  manu- 
facture, forced  forward  by  the  odious  machinery 
of  the  "continental  system"  and  the  power  of  the 
empire,  to  become  a  rival  of  their  colonial  indus- 
try, was  of  course  virulent  and  obstinate.    That 
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it  still  abides  in  the  mass  of  the  British  nation, 
and  in  minds  which  ought  to  be  above  it,  is  appa- 
rant  from  some  limited  and  rather  dogmatical 
▼tews  contained  in  No.  CXXXI.  of  the  *Edm- 
burgh  Review.' 

The  protection  of  the  beet  sugar  culture  in 
France,  and  in  other  nations  on  the  coniineni,  is 
very  high,  as  we  have  seen:  much  higher  than 
protection  of  any  article  of  general  and  neceas- 
ary  use  ought  ever  to  be.    It  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  on  the  cost.    But  we  have  also 
seen,  that  this  business  did  not  succumb  to  the 
shock  and  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  fall 
from  a  protection  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  to  no 
protection  at  all.    AAer  the  general  peac«,  sugar 
fell  as  low  in  France  as  it  is  in  tree  ports  of 
Karope  at  this  time.   An  immense  stock  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  sugar  coIonies,which  had  been  suc- 
cessively captured,  and  were  in  the  bands  of  the 
British,  insomuch  that  they  actually  fed  horses 
and  other  animals  upon  sugar.    Yet,  at  that  very 
moment,  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  onerous  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound,  were 
drinking  their  ooffee  whhout  sugar,  as  indeed 
they  continue  tu  do,  to  a  great  extent,  to  this  day. 
This  is  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the 
West  India  planters.    Here  is  folly  and  exlrava. 
gance  of  taxation  and  protection,  which  quite 
eclipse  the  French  beet  sugar  policy.    The  Edin- 
burgh reviewer,  states,  that  "the  great  impetus 
ffiven  to  it  was  in  1806."    Now,  in  truth,  the 
beet  sugar  manufacture  did  not  exist  in  France 
at  that  time,  nor  until  four  ^eara  afier,  and  not 
then  to  an  extent  worth  naming!    No  '^impetus" 
Wfis  given  to  it  until  the  experiments  of  1811,  and 
the  £crees  of  the  emperor  awarding  premiums, 
and  establishinff  schools  and  model  factories,  in 
1812.    Again  he  aserts,  that  *'in  two  or  three 
years  more,  France  will  be  fleeced  of  £2,600,000 
per  annum,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners  of 
jfhacs,^^    Such  allusions,  however  slight  in  them- 
selves, tend  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  reader 
in  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  a  writer^s  know- 
ledge.   But  Alsace  is  not  a  seat  of  this  manufac- 
ture; comprising  two  departments,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  it  has  but  five  sugar  manuiactories, 
while  the  Department  du  Nurd  has  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  the  Pas-de-Calais,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight.    These  errors  6how,  thai 
tne  writer  had  not  examined  the  history  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  beet  sugar  business  in  France, 
and  was  not  therefbre  fully  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinon  upon  it.    His  essential  error  lies  in  not 
taking  into  view  the  iiict,  with  which  he  was  pro- 
bably unacquainted,thal  it  has  already  encountered 
and  survived  that  test  of  iis  utility,  which  he  him- 
self proposes,  and  before  which  he  says  it  *'V''ould 
quickly  disappear,"  viz:  a  free  competition  with 
colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  and  an  extreme  depres- 
sion of  price. 

The  condemnation  of  l)eet  sugar,  in  the  eye  of 
the  Scottish  economist,  is,  that  it  has  received  pro- 
tection. Tried  by  the  same  rule,  what  must,  be 
the  fate  of  West  India  sugar,  or  of  any  great  branch 
of  British  industry  1  Or  of  the  Liouisiuna  cone 
planters,  or  of  the  American  cotton  and  woollen 
manufacturers,  coal  miners,  salt  makers,  hat  ma- 
kers, tailors,  and  shoe  makers?  The  article  is,  in 
fact,  a  dash  at  tariffs.  That  battle  we  at  present 
decline,  referring  the  assailant  to  an  abler  anta- 
gonist in  tlio  same  journal,  about  eight  years  back. 


It  does  not  appear,  that  our  contemporary  bad 
examined  any  oC  the  French  works  upon  his  sub- 
ject, except  a  couple  of  pamphlets  by  a  nierchaat 
of  Havre,  who  was  probably  interested  lo  the  colo- 
nial sugar  trade,  which,  when  beet  sugar  arose, 
was  enjoying  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  kingdom. 
The  beet  sugar  has  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in 
France  25  per  cent.,  and  has  of  course  much  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  the  article.  The  first 
of  these  facts  is  not  noticed,  and  the  eecond  is  de- 
nied. We  have  often  heard  the  French  rnano- 
iiicturers  regret,  that  competition  has  reduced  the 
price  ofsusrar,  since  their  establishments  commen- 
ced, from  15  to  10  sous  the  pound;  and  it  appear? 
by  the  report*in  the  Chamber  of  ileputies,  prefixed 
to  his  article,  that  the  sales  at  Parte  alone,  fram 
October  let,  1835,  lo  September  30th,  1336,  in- 
creased 17,000,000  lbs.  But  the  French  Cham- 
bers,  in  1837,  laid  a  duty  on  indigenous  sii|^, 
which  will  amount,  expenses  of  collection  included, 
!o  1.7  cents  a  pound.  Of  couree,  this  leaves  the 
protection  in  France  at  2.55  cents ;  no  more  ihas 
that  which  the  cane  sugar  plantere  of  the  United 
Slates  enjoy,  and  not  so  much  by  6  cents  a  pound 
as  the  British  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  her 
sugar  colonies ! 

Will  the  beet  sugar  manufacturere  of  France  be 
able  to  sustain  themselves  under  this  change  of 
policy  1  This  is  a  question  which  experience 
must  decide.  Undoubtedl}',  the  legislature  firmly 
believed  that  they  would,  or  they  would  not  bare 
imposed  the  duty  ;  lor  the  French  no  more  think  of 
sacrificing  this  interest  at  home  to  the  colonxs.  or 
to  any  other  ohjcci,  than  they  think  of  remosing 
Paris  to  the  island  of  Martinique.  Alanyof  il^ 
manufacturers  will  succumb,  because  it  is  a  law  of 
political  economy,  that  if  a  business  is  belter  ibao 
ordinary,  it  will  cause  a  proportional  rush  oToom- 
petiiors  lo  it,  a  part  of  whom  will  adventure  with- 
out adequate  ski!l  and  capital,  trusting  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  business  to  make  up  for  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  culture  and  manuHiclure  of  beet  sugar  ia 
France,  according  to  the  result  often  cases,  wLich 
we  have  examined,  has  yielded  of  late  years  an 
average  profii  of  49  j  per  cent  on  capital.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  profit  was  as  low  as  9,  and  in 
others  as  high  as  90,  per  cent.  Now,  as  the  duty 
of  1.7  cents  amounts  to  a  reJuclton  of  22  per  cent, 
on  the  iormer  rate  of  profit,  it  follows,  of  ctHuae, 
that  all  those  establishnienis,  which,  on  the  scale 
of  profit  are  below  22  per  cent.,  must  go  down,  un- 
less sustained  at  an  annual  los«.  £ven  many  d 
those  which  would  range  on  that  scale  above  20 
per  cent.,  but  which  have  proceeded  principally  or 
wholly  (which  is  not  often  the  case  in  France)  on 
borrowed  capital,  trusting  to  larger  profits  for  the 
means  of  cxtinL'uishing  the  original  debt,  will 
doubtless  fiiil.  The  probable  number  of  fauJures 
in  consequence  of  the  law,  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred,  out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
establishments.  Others  wi!l  probably  remove  from 
France,  and  set  up  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia, 
or  Austria,  where  protection  is  greater,  and.  what 
is  more  material,  slabler;  for  those  countries  have 
no  colonial  into,  est  to  consult.  Opinion  is,  how- 
ever, thai  the  law  will  undergo  some  modification 
before  it  shall  have  produced  this  Inst  consequence. 
These  failures  or  removals,  if  they  shall  take  place, 
will  not  show  what  protection,  or  whether  any  pro- 
tection is  really  needed.    They  will  be  the  natural 
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result  of  subtracting  from  &  business  a  protection 
which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  have,  and  on 
which  it  relied. 

But  let  us  consider  a  moment  what  are  the  con- 
ditions, under  which  n  manufactory  is  to  go  on  in 
Kraoce,  if  the  tax  shall  stund.  According  to  the 
results  of  the^ working  of  twenty-nine  French  fac- 
tories, situated  in  every  variety  of  locality,  the 
average  cost  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
France  is  6.6  cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  rate, 
which  we  find,  is  5.9  cents;  the  highest  8.6  cents 
per  pound.  But,  in  these  results,  the  pulp  and 
molasses  are  the  only  accet^sory  products  taken 
into  the  accounts  ;  and  these,  only  at  low  venal 
values,  which  are  not  more  than  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  what  they  are  really  worth,  when 
used  with  judgment  and  economy  on  the  spot^ 
without  the  cost  and  uncertainty  of  procuring  them 
from  a  distance,  fiut  there  are  other  accessory 
benefits,  very  important  in  rural  economy,  which 
are  lell  out  of  sight  in  these  accounts.  These  ac- 
cessory benefits  are : 

1.  The  leaves,  which  constitute  an  excellent 
green  (eed,  which  may  be  used  as  such  Irom 
August  to  November,  two  or  three  months ;  or 
they  may  be  dried  and  laid  in  for  winter.  They 
are  worth  five  dollars  an  acre. 

2.  The  manure,  which  is  found  to  be  increa- 
sed from  three  to  lour-fbld  on  farms  where  sugar 
is  manufactured.  This  manure  coming  fi'om  the 
stables,  or  from  the  scums  and  deposiies  of  the 
defecating  pans,  or  from  the  bone-black,  which  is 
much  used,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  acts  upon  vegetation  with  a  promptness 
and  energy  truly  extraordinary. 

3.  The  trimmings  of  the  heels,  preparatory  to 
their  being  submitted  to  the  washing  machine. 
These  consist  of  the  decayed  parts  of  the  beets, 
and  the  forked  and  fibrous  roots,  which  are  cut 
from  them  in  the  process  of  relieving  them  from 
adhesive  earths,  with  which,  in  most  kinds  of  soil, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  loaded.  Chaptdl  consi- 
ders the  daily  trimmings  of  12,000lbs.  of  beets  suf- 
ficient to  feed  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  swine, 
during  the  manufacturing  season.  The  quanti- 
ty of  beets  worked  up  in  the  French  factories,  is 
rarely  less  than  20,0()0  lbs.  por  day ;  it  is  in  6on;ie 
more  than  100,000  lbs.  Many  manufacturers 
merely  transport  the  trimmings  to  the  fields,  thi^re 
to  decay,  and  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  manure. 

4.  The  ashes  coming  from  ihe  furnaces. — 
These  are  valuable,  whether  sold  to  the  soap 
boiler,  scattered  upon  the  fields,  or  cast  into  the 
farm  yard. 

It  will  l>e  readily  perceived,  that  these  items 
are  important,  and  some  of  them  all  important  to 
farmers. 

M.  Dombasle  estimates  the  pulp,  and  moIaBses 
if  the  first  be  used  by  the  proprietor,  for  feeding 
and  fattening  cattle,  and  the  second  for  distillation, 
as  worth  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenses  of  a 
sugar  establishment ;  but  he  leaves  out  the  fnur 
items  which  we  have  enumerated  above.  We 
doubt  not  that  those  are  worth  to  the  cultivator  as 
much  more;  making  70  per  cent,  of  the  cos'.s  of 
producing  the  sugar  defrayed  by  the  accessory 
and  agricidturai  benefi's.  Let  us  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Al.  Crespel  Delisce,  who  thus  sepiifies, 
February,  1827,  before  a  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies : 

**The  culture  of  the  beet  has  increased  remarka- 


bly the  value  of  real  estate.  He  lately  purchased, 
at  the  rate  of  $152  an  acre,  some  lands  which 
were  let  at  $3.80  an  acre.  Since  they  have  been 
cultivated  with  the  beet  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
ihe  nunil)er  of  sheep  thereon  has  been  doubled, 
and  the  horn  cattle  trebled.  In  a  few  years  ^the 
value  of  the  farm  will  have  iiicreaBed  50  per  cent. 

"  The  rents  of  leasehold  property  have  been 
doubled  where  the  land  was  of  a  medium  quality ; 
and,  in  case  of  lands  specially  adapted  to  the  beet, 
the  rents  had  been  quadrupled." 

M.  Spineux,  another  cultivator  and  manufactu- 
rer, belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
tells  the  same  committee,  that,  "when  he  took 
possession  of  his  farm  of  350  acres,  he  believed 
that  it  gave  a  profit  of  $853.  On  annexing  a  su- 
gar establishment,  he  obtained  a  profit  of  $1,425." 

M.  Chinchain,  of  the  department  of  the  Sar- 
the,  testified  as  follows : — 

''He  cultivated  about  1100  acres,  550  in  beets. 
He  procured  one  hundred  bullocks  from  Poitou, 
which  he  fed  with  pulp  and  a  little  straw.  Hia 
neighbors,  struck  with  the  advantages  of  bis  cul- 
tivation, came  and  offered  to  weed  his  beets  for 
the  weeds ;  and  to  dig,  clean,  and  cart  them,  for 
the  lops.  This  practice  has  had  the  efiect  of  dif- 
fusing so  much  plenty  around  him,  that  during  the 
beet  harvest,  butter  fulls  in  price  at  Angiers,  four 
miles  from  his  factory." 

It  is  the  general  testimony  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dunkerque,  Valenciennes,  and  Arras,  «hat  real 
estate  has  risen  50  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  beet  sugar  culture,  and  wages 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Let  not  this  statement  be  passed  heedlessly  by. 
An  advance  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  fiirms 
will  soon  change  the  Ihi'e  of  a  country.  Land 
worth  $20,  becomes  worth  $30;  and  land  worth 
$50,  becomes  worth  $75.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
money  should  spontaneously  increase  in  quantity, 
so  as  to  give  the  lender,  at  the  end  of  a  lew  ycan», 
a  principal  of  $160  for  $100,  after  having  yielded 
him  his  annual  interest. 

it  has  been  said,  that  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  real  estate  In 
the  central  and  western  counlios  of  New  York. 
The  beet  sugar  culture  is  bettrr,  because  it  is  at 
the  option  of  every  cultivator  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry, whether  he  will  have  it  or  not.  It  is  what 
the  canal  would  be,  if  every  farmer  could  by  his 
individual  exertions  bring  it  by  his  own  door. 

Another  important  view  of  the  beet  sutrar  cul- 
ture is,  the  benefit  which  it  confers  upon  ilie  soil, 
by  clearing,  dividing,  and  fertilizing  it.  It  fal- 
lows without  exhausting,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
preparations  for  wheat  and  other  grain  crops.  In 
a  country  like  France,  where  seventeen  millions 
of  acres,  one-lburth  of  the  arable  land,  lie  fallow 
all  the  time,  the  use  of  this  culture,  as  a  substitute 
for  fallows,  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance. 

To  consider,  then,  the  beet  sugar  business 
merely  in  its  manufacturing  aspect,  leaving  out  all 
these  rich  results,  or  to  bring  as  an.  argument 
against  it  some  derangement  oj'commerce  and  re- 
venue, which  will  of  course  result  liom  any  con- 
siderable change,  be  it  beneficial  or  otherwise,  is 
to  entertain  a  contracted  and  deceptive  view  of  the 
subject.  We  readily  concede  that,  considered  as 
a  manufacturing  business,  without  giving  any  ad- 
ditional agricultural  profits,  or  contiecting  itpclf 
with  any  agricultural  improvement,  it  is  not  yet 
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proved  that  it  would  be  profitable,  but  tlint  it  is 
highly  80,  when  the  nianufacturr,  is  mudn  eubsidi- 
ary  to  agricuhure,  and  fills  up  liif.  irinctivc  season 
of  the  northern  winlcr,  we  confidently  believe, 
and  do  not  expect  any  iiitelligent  man  to  deny. 
Suppose,  however,  it  should  be  found,  that  ilie 
pulp  is  worth,  for  paper  makinrr^  five  times  iis  va- 
lue as  food  for  animals;  or  thai  the  procesf^es  and 
machinery  of  the  manufacture  should  be  so  per- 
fiscied,  that  the  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  f)<*r  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter,  knovvn  to  exist  in  the  beet, 
should  be  extracted  and  crystallized?  In  cither 
of*  these  cases,  beet  sugar  makin£r  would  be  very 
profitable,  as  a  purely  manufacturing  concern. 
Mow  we  feel  authorized  to  say,  that  neither  of 
these  improvements  is  any  longer  hypothetical. 
Id  England,  Mr.  Kyan,  the  inventor  bi'  the  me- 
thod ol  pitsserving  timber  I'rom  the  ravages  of*  the 
dry  rot,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  making  paper  of 
l»eet  roots,  after  the  juice  is  expressed.  We  have 
seen  several  specimens  of  a  firm  and  durable 
wrapping  paper,  made  of  this  new  material.  We 
are  informed,  that  good  printing  paper  has  been 
made  principally  ol*  the  same  substance ;  and  it  is 
confidently  expected,  that  fine  writing  paper  will 
be  produced.  The  extensive  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  paper,  and  the  immense  commerce  now 
carried  on  in  rags,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  application  of  the  beet  root  pulp. 

it  is  well  known  to  those  who  haye  attended  to 
the  progress  of  this  business  in  France,  that  the 
profits  of  the  principal  manufacturers  have  been 
much  absorbed  by  a  desire,  probably  too  earnest, 
to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  machinery. 
Much  has  likewise  been  lost  in  unproductive  ex- 
periments. It  would  be  ungratel'ui  and  ungra- 
cious to  find  fault  with  our  French  friends  on  this 
account;  since  they  have  curried  the  business 
through  the  natural  and  necessary  period  of  in- 
fancy, at  their  exclusive  cost,  for  the  common  ben- 
efit of  mankind.  They  have  all  along  been  con- 
scious, that  they  were  obtaining  from  the  beet  but 
little  more  than  half  its  saccharine  matter.  This 
conviction  has  naturally  and  very  properly  caused 
a  restlessness,  and  a  striving  after  something  more 
perfect.  It  is  certain,  that  those  who  have  resist- 
ed all  innovation,  and  adhered  to  the  original  me- 
thods and  machinery,  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  if  all  had  t)ecn  equally  cautious,  lit- 
tle improvement  would  have  been  made,  and  the 
nation  and  mankind  would  have  been  at  n  re- 
moter period,  and  in  a  less  degree,  benefited. 
Nevertheless,  wc  fully  believe,  that  the  cotton 
manufactory  has  never  been  established  in  any 
country  with  so  few  failures,  nnd  so  little  loss  and 
fluctuation,  as  the  beet  sugar  business  in  France, 
and  other  countries  of  the  continent. 

But  we  DOW  safely  assert,  that  the  great  desi- 
deratum which  the  French  manufacturers  of  beet 
sugar  have  always  felt,  and  have  been  striving  to 
supply,  is  at  length  attained ;  that  a  method  has 
been  discovered  by  which  the  beet  is  deprived  of 
all  its  saccharine,  be  the  same  more  or  les^,  and 
that  this  matter  is  obtained  and  operated  upon  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  neariy  nil  in  a  crystalliza- 
ble  state.  Hitherto,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  sac- 
charine has  resulted  in  molasses.  This  residiium 
is  of  comparatively  small  value;  and  every  thin^r 
which  arrests  the  formation  of  it,  adds  by  so  much 
to  the  deposite  of  sugar,  and  to  the  profits  of  the 
proprietors. 


JVIr.  Schuzenbach,  a  chemist  of  Carlsrahe,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  the  author  of  thu 
improvement.  Having  obtained  his  result  in  the 
laboratory,  he  communicated  it  to  distin^tsbed 
capitaiisia  in  Baden,  who  thereupon  fbmied  a  com- 
pany ;  not  vvi.'h  the  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
erecting  a  manufactory  upon  the  new  system,  but 
merely  of  proving  its  pretensions.  To  this  end, 
they  advanced  a  considerable  sum  for  setting  up 
experimental  works  so  large,  that  the  thing  couM 
be  tried  on  a  manufacturinir  scale.  Havinjj  done 
this  at  Eitingen,  near  Carlsruhe,  they  appointed  a 
scientific  and  practical  commission  to  follow closply 
the  experiments  which  Mr.  Schuzenbach  should 
make.  Commissioners  f*rom  the  governments  of 
Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria  likewise  attended.  The 
experiments  were  carried  on  during  five  or  six 
weeks,  in  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of 
sutfar,  of  superior  grain  and  purity,  were  produced. 

The  Baden  company  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  commission,  that  they  imme- 
diately determined  to  erect  an  immense  rstabli$h- 
roent,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $200,000  lor 
fixtures  only.  A  like  sum  was  devotetl  to  the  car- 
rent  expenses  of  the  work.  Factories  were  si- 
multaneously erected  at  or  near  Munich,  Stutt- 
gard,  and  Berlin.  The  arrangements  were  made 
with  remarkable  intelligence  and  caution  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  new  method  will  prove  of 
immense  importance  to  the  prosperity,  cxinitbrt, 
and  improvement  of  the  northern  nations  and  col- 
onies of  the  old  worid  and  the  new. 


DUTCH    BUTTER. 

From  the  Gene*ec  Fanaer. 

Large  quantities  of  butter  are  annually  impori- 
ed  into  England  from  Holland,  and  some  from  the 
same  country  has  occasionally  found  its  way  into 
this.  It  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  superior  qualify, 
and  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  or  its 
not  being  liable  to  become  rancid.  In  the  Hol- 
land dairies,  every  thing  is  conducted  with  a  sys- 
tem and  neatness,  from  the  feeding  of  the  cows 
to  the  completion  of  the  butter,  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation and  praise.  That  there  is  any  thing  in  tbe 
climate  or  pastures  of  Holland  that  renders  their 
dairy  products  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, or  to  ours,  is  not  to  be  supposed;  the  differ- 
ence is  clearly  in  the  manipulation,  and  were  our 
butter  and  cheese  in  G:eneral,  made  with  as  much 
skdl  and  care  as  in  Holland,  we  might  successful- 
ly compete  with  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  markets,  to  which  our  butter  will  now 
barely  pay  the  cost  of*  transportation.  According 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  JVlitchell,  made  to  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland,  the  process  in  the  l>uich 
dairies  is  substantially  as  follows : — The  milk, 
when  taken  from  the  cow,  is  poured  into  large 
earthen  pinchers  and  placed  in  a  vat  of  cold  wa- 
ter, which  quickly  reduces  the  temperature.  It  is 
then  placed  on  shelves  until  the  cream  separates, 
when  it  is  taken  off  and  placed  in  vessels  for  ch"m- 
ing.  In  these  it  is  first  allowed  to  become  a  lit- 
tle soured,  and  then  the  churn  is  half  filled  with 
the  cream.  In  the  best  dairies,  churning  is  per- 
f*ormpd  daily;  the  system  being  so  arrange«1,  that  a 
supply  is  constantly  in  readiness.  In  winter,  a 
little  boiled  water  is  added  to  the  cream  to  givat 
the  proper  temperature  previous  to  churning;  and 
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in  very  warm  wenlher,  ii  is  souieiiuifB  eubmiueil 
lo  the  cold  baih  to  reduoc  ihe  heot.     The  buiU'.r, 
when  taken  Iroin  ihe  cliuni,  is   pul  in  u  slialiuvv 
vessel  and  careiblly  wnslied  vviili  pure  cold  vvaicr, 
nnd  ihon  woriied  with  a  ^lifshl  epiiiikiiii^  ol  line 
S5\h,  wheiher  iiiicnded  far  rolls,  or  lor  harreimg. 
The  butter  is  considered  bcj?r,  when  the  cows  have 
been  ai  grass  about  three  weeksj  it  is  then  delicious 
— is  made  into  fancilul  forms  of  animals,  pyramids, 
&c.,  and  stuck  over  with  fragrant  flowers,  and 
sells  as  hi«rh  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  per 
pound.     When  intended  for  packing,  Ihe  butter  is 
worked  up  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  soli,  fine  salt, 
for  three  days,  in  a  shallow  tub;  there  being  about 
two  pounds  ot  this  salt  used  for  Iburteen  pounds  ol 
butler.     After  this  thorough  preparatory  working, 
the  butter  is  then  hard  packed  in  thin  layers  inio 
casks  made  perlectiy  sweet  and  clean,    'rhe  wood 
preferred  is  oak,  smoothed  carefully  inside.  Three 
or  four'  days  before  they  are  used,  the  casks  are 
filled  with  sour  whey,  and  this  stands  unld  ihey  arc 
emptied  and  cleansed  for  the  packing  of  the  but- 
ter.    It  is  clear,  fron»  this  description,  thai  inde- 
pendent of  the  perfect  neatness  observed  in  every 
part  ol  the  process,  the  excellence  of  the  Dutch 
butter,  nnd  the  ease  with  which  it  is  kept  in  its 
original  sweetness  when  packed,  is  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  Irced  li*om  the  least  parti- 
cle of  buttermilk,  by  the  first  washing  and  the  sub- 
sequent repeated  workings,  as  well  as  to  the  perlect 
incorporation  ofthesali  by  the  same  process.  There 
are  many  ol'our  American  dairies  that  produce  su- 
perior butter;  but  as  a  whole,  that  in  our  markets 
is  a  miserable  article,  destitute  of  that  rich  flavor 
belonging  to  good  butter,  and  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  buttermilk   left  in   it,   utterly  unht  Ibr 
keeping.     We  believe  a  reform  in  these  respects, 
would    add   materi»illy  to  the  profit  ol'  all   those 
who  should  attempt  ir,  as  well   as  add   greatly  to 
the  comfort  ol"  the  great  mass  of  purchu;3er8  and 
consumers. 


MILK  SICKNESS. 

From  the  Gcncsce  Fanner. 

A  gentleman  at  the  west  has  announced,  that 
he  has  discovered  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  this 
formidable  disease,  which  has  been  so  destructive 
in  some  parts  of  the  western  states,  and  lias,  in 
some  few  instances,  destroyed  or  driven  the  inhab- 
itants from  some  of  the  most  fertile  sections  ol'lhe 
country.  He  is  claiming  cousitierable  sums  from 
the  state  legislatures  lor  the  promulgation  of  his 
specific,  and  should  there  be  no  humbuggery 
about  it,  he  will  certainly  be  entitled  to  a  handloiue 
reward,  in  those  states  where  the  losses  I'rom  this 
cause  have  already  been  so  great. 

There  are  no  traces  of  a  similar  disease  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  United  Slates 
it  has  been  princij)pally  confined  to  Tenuebsee, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  though  it 
is  believed  some  few  instances  have  occurred  in 
Wisconsin,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  mul- 
titude of  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  this  lalal  complamt,  both  among 
niedical  men  and  others  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
poisonous  mineral  or  plant  to  which  it  has  not  in 
turn  been  attributed.  Public  opinion  at  the  west 
fieems  to  have  settled  on  the  opinion,  that  it  was 


ViOiUm'il  by  a  low  shrub  or  vine  assuming  at  limes 
Ihe  iorni   of  a  dinii.cr,   and   bearing  bunches  of 
'brown   berries.     Wliaiever  the   poison  may  be, 
I  It  cuusrs  rattle  to  q.iiver,  stammer,  and  die  within  a 
j  linv  hour:?.     l\  cowp  eat  ofir,  ihe  milk  is  poisoned, 
!  the  bniter  is  also  poisoned,  and  those  who  partake 
ol  either,  are  as  surely  injured,  as  ifthey  had  par- 
taken of  the  original  cause  itself    The  slightest 
symptoms  are  vomiting,  and  this  more  severe  as 
the  quantity  of  poison  is  firreater,  until  violent 
spasns  nnd  death  ensues.    Dogs  and  wolves  who 
le^ed  on  animals  that  have  died  with  this  disease, 
share  th»;  same  late;  and  to  prevent  the  extendlnir 
ol  the  evil  to  dogs  and  swine,  cattle  that  die  with 
the  poison  are  buried  carefully  to  avoid  such  rc- 
sulfs. 

In  districts  where  the  disease  prevails,  great  care 
IS  necessary  in  killing  beef  animals,  as  sometimes 
the  heel  will  produce  vomiting,  when  the  animal  is 
I  so  httle  effected  as  to  e.«cape  notice.  To  test  the 
I  presence  of  the  disease,  some  butchers  are  in  ihe 
habit  ol  drivmg  the  animal  a  mile  to  heat  its  blood- 
when  il  It  is  poisoned  ii  will  exhibit  that  peculiar 
trembling  so  certainly  indicative  ol  the  presence  of 
the  complaint. 

In  remarking  on  the  formidable  nature  of  this 
complaint,  a  writer  from  the  west  says,— 

"I  have  seen  many  farms  with  comfortable  buil- 
dinjjs  and  improvements,  entirely  abandoned,  and 
rheir  owners  fled  to  other  quarters,  to  avoid  this 
dreadful  curse." 

Bmx  perhaps  the  most  siornal  instance  ol  its  latal- 
ity  IS  given  in  the  following  extract  of  a  paper 
from  Col.  Hinde  ol  Illinois,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  topic: 

**CaIling  to  see  a  friend  on  Darby  Creek,  Ohio 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  he  pointed 
to  his  wife  and  remarked— *she  is  my  third  wife;  I 
am  her  third  husband  ;  and  in  yon  grave  yard  lie 
filtcen  members  of  our  lamilies  taken  olf  by  that 
dreadful  disease,  the  puking  complaint." 

Surely  thera  must  be  some  unusual  fescinations 
in  any  place  that  would  lead  an  individual  for  so 
many  years  to  encounter  so  fatal  an  enemy  to  life. 
Should  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  alluded 
to,  prove  well  founded,  it  will  be  a  valuable  boon 
to  the  west,  anc  save  annually  great  numbers  of 
catUc  and  many  valuable  lives. 


NATHARIEL.  BACON.      REPLY  TO  8TRICTUBE8. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uic  Farmers'  Register. 

Two  papers  appeared  in  your  July  number, 
dated  at  Wilijamsbnrg,  one  entitled  'JReminis- 
cences  of  James  Town,'  the  other  'Bacon's  Re- 
bellion,' which  latter  commences  as  follows  :  "An 
article  under  this  head,  published  in  the  Peters- 
bur^r  Intellij^encer,  states  that  Nathaniel  Bacon 
(called  the  rebel)  was  a  member  ol  the  council. 
I  doubt  it.  Where  is  the  evidence  1"  Having,  [ 
believe,  contributed  that  article  to  the  journal  men- 
tioned, 1  think,  it  may  be  worth  while,  to  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  state- 
ment objected  to  rests.  And  as  among  other  au- 
thorities, I  shall  rely  upon  the  Stafford  manuscript,* 

•  This  manuscript  mav  be  found  published  in  Ker- 
chevaPs  Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  Virp:inla,  Introduc.  p. 
XX.,  Rich.  Enq.  vol.  1.  nos.  84,  5,  6  &  7,  and  io  Lit. 
and  Evang^.  Mag.,  vol.  3.  p,  130. 
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it  will  be  proper  fir^st  to  ail  vert  to  another  portion 
of  ibe  article  of  your  \Villiiiinsl»ur«r  coiiiribiitor, 
where  he  uii<lertakee  to  discredit  lo  a  certnin  de- 
gree, the  authority  of  that  mauusrript.  '*Thi9  ac- 
count [the  Stafford  manuscript  ol'  T.  M.]  may  be 
subr^tantially  true,  but  it  certainly  confaitis  many 
errors.  It  states  that  Bacon  was  unanimously 
chosen  a  member,  and  waa  taken  prisoner  on  his 
way  to  that  assembly  ;  that  he  saw  him  in  his  seat 
as  a  councillor,  when  the  assembly  was  in  session, 
ol  which  he  was  a  member.  There  is  no  ins'tance 
of  a  man's  bcinir  both  burgess  and  councillor  at 
I  he  same  time." 

The  Ibilowing  words  related  by  T.  M.  author 
of  the  Scadbrd  manuscript,  as  spoken  by  Law- 
rence to  him,  seem  lo  evince  clearly,  that  T.  M, 
did  by  no  means  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
Bacon  was  both  burt^Cb-s  and  couticillor  at  .the  same 
time.  '^Forasmuch  as  the  taking  Mr.  Bacon 
again  into  the  councill,  was  Grst  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  assembly"  &c. 

But  even  admitting  that  T.  M.  had  stated  it, 
(wiiich  it  seems  nianiiest  that  he  has  not)  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  that  such  a  statement 
might  have  been  true,  lor  1  find  the  following  res- 
olution : 

"May  1st,  1652. 

''Whether  the  govcrnour  and  council  shall  be 
members  of  this  Hssembly  or  no ;  generally  voted, 
they  shall  be,  takin«r  the  oath  the  burgesses  take." 
Rand.  M.  S.,  Jel!  M.  S.,  lien.  ^Sfat.,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

Your  Williamsburg  correspondent  proceeds : 
''ft  also  states,  that  Sir  William  Berkley  issued  a 
proclamation  against  Bacon,  prior  lo  the  5th  of 
June,  1676,  when  Baco:i  went  down  to  take  his 
Beat  in  thut  assembly,"  and  concludes  that  *'ttie 
strongest  presumption  is,  that  the  proclamation 
against  Bacon  was  issued  ttfler  his  attack  on 
James  Town."    Now  T.   M's.  account  in  this 

Particular,  is  confirn.ed  by  Keith's  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 
60,  and  Marshall's  Life  ol  Washtngion  fold  edi- 
tion) vol.  i.  p.  198. 

Again  your  correspondent  objects,  "that  assem- 
bly passed  an  act  disabling  Edward  Hill  and  John 
Stitn  to  bear  office."  This  act  charges  them  with 
being  the  greatest  fomenters  ol'  the  late  distur- 
bances, the  writer  of  the  above  article  [T.  A].] 
states  that  £dward  Hdl  was  a  member  ol  that  as- 
sembly." 

In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there 
is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition,  that  Ed- 
ward Hill  while  sitting  a  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  was  disfranchised.  In  England,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  great  lords  even,  have  not  sel- 
dom been  translated  in  a  hackney  coach,  from  St. 
Stephen's  chapel,  to  (he  tower  of  London.  The 
case  ol  Sir  Francis  Burdeti  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader. 

"It  is  not  probable  that  Bacon  woul  1  have  been 
so  unguarded,  as  to  go  to  the  legislature,  when  h.e 
was  proclaimed  an  outlaw." 

On  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  riMiiark,  that  Ba- 
con had  the  people  and  the  Ict^istaiure  both  on  Win 
side;  a  safeiruard  sufficient  to  Ibrtify  a  less  tCi»olute 
and  impetuous  man  than  Bacon. 

Such  are  some  of  the  errors  obji'cied  to  the 
Stafford  manuscript;  whether  they  are  of  sufhcicnt 
force  to  throw  a  cloud  of  discredit  on  that  docu- 
ment may  b^  safMy  submiiti^d  to  the  ingenious 
re«ider.  The  following  is  Mr.  Jelfersuirs  opinion 
of  this  manuscript,  as  contained  iu  the  preface 


thereto :  '^It  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a 
person  intimately  acquainted  with  its  origin,  pro- 
gress and  conclusion,  thirty  years  after  it  look 
place,  when  the  passions  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
and  reason  might  take  a  cool  and  delibcraie  re- 
view of  the  transaction.  It  was  written  loo,  not 
for  the  public  eye,  but  to  satisfy  the  desire  ol'  min- 
ister Lord  Oxford  ;  and  the  candor  and  simulidiy 
of  the  narration  cannot  fail  to  command  Mt^" 

This  manuscript  is  relied  upon,  by  HeniagScat. 
vol.  2.  p.  130 ;  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  U.  States,  voL 
2.  grand  rebe'lion  passim.  If  then  the  auihority 
of  this  manuscript  is  established,  it  may  be  lefer- 
red  to,  in  regard  to  the  following  obeervatioo  of 
your  Williamsburg  contributor:  "it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  [Lawrence  and  Dnimmondl  weie 
concerned  with  Bacon  prior  to  June,  1676.'^   « 

On  the  contrary,  Lawrence  appears  to  bare 
been  generally  considered,  at  the  time,  the  prime 
mover  and  main-spring  of  the  rebellion;  "the  re- 
ceived opinion  in  Virginia,  which  very  much  at- 
tributed the  promoting  these  perturbacMons  to  Mr. 
Lawrence^  and  Mr.  Bacon  and  his  other  adhe- 
rents were  esteemed  as  but  wheels  agitated  by  ih£ 
weight  of  his  former  and  present  Ksenivaems.^ 
Statf.  M.  S. 

I  return  now  to  an  inquiry,  into  the  grounds  of 
the  statement  in  the  Intelligencer,  quoted  beiiwec 
*'an  article  under  this  head  published  in  the  Pe- 
tersburg Intelligencer,  states  that  Nathaniel  Ba- 
con (called  the  rebel)  wasa  mcmberof  ihecuuDril. 
1  doubt  it.  Where  is  the  evidence  1"  In  reply, 
I  would  rely  first,  on  T.  M's.  account,  who  savs 
"about  a  minute  afler  this,  the  go vernor  startiiur 
up  from  his  chair,  a  third  time,  said  '*Mr.  Bacoo! 
if  you  will  live  civilly  but  till  next  quaner  court, 
(doubling  the  words)  but  till  next  quarter  court, 
I'll  promise  to  restore  you  againe  to  yoV  place 
there,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  Mr.  Bacon's «eat, 
he  having  been  of  the  councill  before  these  troti- 
bles,  though  he  had  been  a  very  short  lime  m  Vir- 
ginia, but  was  deposed  by  the  foresaid  proclama- 
c'on ;  and  in  the  aflemoon  passing  by  the  court 
door,  in  my  way  up  to  our  chamber,  /  saw  Mr, 
Bacon  on  his  quondam  seat  with  the  govern  r  and 
councill  J  which  seemed  a  marveilous  indolgeuce 
to  one  whom  ho  had  so  lately  proscribed  as  a 
rebeJl." 

And  this  fact  he  reiterates  in  several  different 
forms  of  expression,  so  that  it  is  quite  inconceiva- 
ble that  there  can  be  any  mistake  in  tlie  case,  es- 
pecially as  it  regards  so  conspicuous  a  man  as  the 
younger  B.icon.  So  that  the  statement,  if  not 
true,  must  be  a  downright  palpable  wilfiif  false- 
hood, as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  reud 
the  account.  But  your  Williamsbuiff  conespoo- 
dent  does  not  deny  that  this  account  is  "substan- 
tially true,"  therelbre,  unless  a  document  '^b- 
tinlly  true"  can  contain  a  gross  falsehood,  it  fol- 
lows, ex  necessitate  ret,  by  his  own  admission,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  document  itself^  that 
the  statement  in  question  is  true. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  T.  Ai.  cooU 
have  conlbuniied  the  younger  Bacon,  with  the 
elder,  us  will  a)»pcar  suHicienlly  manliest  from  th«> 
lolluvving  pasfiaire  in  his  account:  "And  so  much 
was  true,  that  tins  Mr.  young  Nathaniel  Bacoo 
[not  yet  arrived  to  30  years]  had  a  nigh  relation, 
namely,  Cul.  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Umg  standing  in 
the  cuuncilf  a  very  rich  politick  man,  and  childless, 
designing  iliis  kinsman  lor  his  heir,  who  [not  wiiii> 
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out  much  paloes]  had  prevailed  with  his  uneasy 
oousia,  to  deliver  the  fore-mentioned  vvtitten  re- 
caatatioo  at  the  bar,  having  compiled  it  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  by  whose  meanes  'twas  supposed  that 
timely  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  youn^  gen- 
tleman to  flee  /or  his  lifei"  which  passage  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  one  quoted  above,  "forasmuch 
as  the  taking  M  r.  Bacon  again  into  the  councill, 
was  first  to  keep  him  out  of  ihe  assembly,  &c." 
If  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  not  appearing  in 
Uening,  that  fiacon  the  younger  was  not  of  the 
council,  we  must  on  the  same  ground  infer  that 
BerMey  issued  no  proclamation  against  him,  for  1 
think  none  such  is  to  be  found  therein ;  but  your 
Williamsburg  correspondent  admits  there  was 
such  a  proclamation  issued.  There  is  an  hiatti8 
in  the  records  of  that  period ;  the  name  of  Bacon 
the  younger  would  no  doubt  be  expunged  by  the 
vindictive  Berkley,  from  the  list  of  councillons, 
even  if  that  list  escaped  the  conflagratioa  of 
James  Town. 

There  is  no  impossibility  in  their  being  two 
councillors  of  the  same  name  at  the  same  time. 
Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berkley  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Brandon,  were  both  members  of  the 
council  at  the  same  time,  early  in  the  revolutionary 
period. 

The  following  authorities  agree  in  asserting  that 
Bacon  the  rebel  was  of  the  council.  Keiths  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  p.  156,  Beverley's  Hist,  of  Ya. 
|).  68,  Marshall's  Washin^on,  vol.  1.  p.  198,  En- 
:yclop<Bdia  Americana,  Biographical  Dictionaries 
>f  Lempriere,  and  Blake,  Article  Bacon,  Robert- 
ion's  History  of  America,  p.  424. 

I  am  ashamed  to  have  occu^ed  so  much  space, 
9n  a  point  of  mere  curiosity,  and  in  a  discussion 
which  1  am  aware  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  your 
work ;  the  more  so,  as  the  article  in  the  Inteiii- 
^eocer  consisted  of  notes  scratched  ofi  some  years 
lince  from  Beverley's  Hist,  of  Virginia,  at  a  James 
iver  seat,  where  I  met  with  it  for  the  6r8t  time, 
ind  the  misstatement  (if  one)  might  safely  have 
>een  lefl  at  his  door.  But  although  that  writer  is 
>(\en  loose  and  inaccurate,  in  this  particular  in- 
tance,  he  seems  well  sustained,  as  I  trust  will  ap- 
>ear  to  the  candid  reader. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charlrs  Campbei:4L. 

Petenburgy  j^ugust  9<A,  1839. 


)N  FATTBSIINO  HOGS,  BY  COLD-SOAKED   AKD 
FERMENTED  FOOD. 

'o  die  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Regiater. 

Aiigust  31s/,  1839. 
Yoa  complain  very  justly,  1  think,  that  many  of 
'our  first  contributors  have  grown  weary  in  well 
loing ;  in  other  words,  that  their  communications 
tave  greatly  faWen  otl*  in  point  of  numbers.  Al- 
hough  I  myself  am  unconscious  of  being  one  of 
he  culprits,  I  determined  immediately  upon  read- 
riff  your  remarks,  to  act  as  if  I  really  was  one,  and 
isU  anxious  to  evince  my  repentance  by  forthwith 
editing  to  you  an  epistle  of  some  kind  or  other ; 
»ut  could  think  of  nothing,  at  first,  that  ap|)eared 
vorth  communicating;  luckily,  however,  in  the 
oidst  of  this  quandary,  I  picked  up  at  second 
land,  from  a  friend,  something  in  regard  to  the 
node  of  fattening  hogs,  which  seems  to  be  well 
worthy  of  notice. 
Vol.  VU-67 


First,  however,  I  must  tell  you,  that  having,  for 
a  year  or  two  past,  enrolled  myself  in  the  frater- 
nity of  root-steamors  for  stock,  (horses  and  sheep 
excepted,)  my  wn  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  report  to  you  any  result  of  trials  made  by  my- 
self. I  must  farther  confess  that,  as  a  novice  in  the 
steaming  businessufttill  retain  somewhat  of  that 
incredulity  whicbrl  always  feel  relative  to  the  ben- 
efits of  any  practice,  when  they  appear  to  me  ao 
exaggerated  as  those  do  that  are  generally  ascribed 
to  the  steaming  process.  But  being  open  to  con- 
viction, and  utterly  condemning  the  ola  and  com- 
mon wasteful  method  of  fattening  our  hogs,  I  was 
much  gratified  to  hear  the  account  which  I  will 
now  give  you  of  the  mode  practised  by  some  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  1  forget,  in  King  &  Queen 
or  King  William. 

One  or  more  casks  or  tubs  are  nearly  filled  with 
alternate  layere  of  chopped  cabba^s  or  roots,  and 
broken  ears  of  corn.  Enough  boiling  water  is 
then  poured  into  the  vessels,  to  cover  the  food. 
This  is  suffered  to  stand  about  24  hours  before  it 
is  given  to  the  hogs,  by  which  time  some  fermen- 
tation takes  place,  if  the  fattening  process  is  com- 
menced as  early  in  the  season  as  he  commences  it, 
which  I  understand  he  does  long  before  fi*ost.  A 
constant  supply  of  this  food  is  given  until  a  very 
short  time  previous  to  the  hogs  being  killed,  du- 
ring which  they  have  corn  alone,  which  is  gene- 
rally deemed  necessary  to  harden  their  fat. 

By  this  method  we  may  save  the  expense  of 
steaming  apparatus  of  every  kind,  such  as  have 
been  heretofore  recommended  in  our  agricultural 
papers.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  cost  very 
little  compared  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
them ;  but  this  little,  even  in  the  cheapest  that  I 
have  seen  mentioned,  is  worth  saving,  if  it  can  be 
done  by  some  contrivance  still  cheaper,  and  pre- 
ferable on  other  accounts,  as  the  one  which  I  have 
just  descnbed,  appears  to  be. 

I  am  gratified  that  I  have  it  in  power  to  give 
)rou  the  foregoing  information  at  this  particuiac 
time;  for  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  we 
should  probably  save,  at  least  half  the  expense  of 
fattening  our  pork,  if  we  would  commence  doins: 
it  by  the  first  of  September,  or  even  sooner,  aiid 
give  much  less  corn  than  we  generally  do.  To 
postpone  nutting  up  our  hogs  for  the  sake  of  the 
acorns  ana  chinkapins  that  they  may  be  able  to 
find  by  incessant  travelling  about  in  search  of 
them,  IS  as  complete  an  illustration  as  I  have  ever 
known  of  the  old  proverb, — ^^enny  wise  and 
pound  foolish ;"  since  to  say  nothing  of  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  hogs  especially ^  fatten  much  faster 
in  warm  weather  than  in  cold,  and  when  they  can 
fill  their  bellies  without  having  to  travel  miles  for 
the  wherewithal,  (being  the  laziest  animals  upon 
earth,  except  the  gluttonous  man,  and  his  proto- 
type, the  quadruped  called  the  sloth,)  more  of 
them  are  lost  by  thefl,  if  suffered  to  run  at  large, 
during  the  nut  and  acorn  season,  than  would  pay, 
twice  over,  the  whole  expense  of  fiseding  them  in 
pens  with  food  that  cost  us  little  or  nothing,  except 
the  labor  of  collecting  and  preparing  it.  Even 
that  portion  of  this  stock  which  we  call  "oii/  hogs^^ 
could  probably  be  kept  much  more  economically, 
if  not  suffered  to  run  almost  wild  lor  Ifalf  the  year; 
and  were  supplied  with  food  by  their  owners,  in- 
stead of  being  lefi  to  supply  themselves.  Ad  they 
are  commonly  managed,  we  may  truly  csiimato 
the  annual  loss,  in  most  cases,  at  nearly  or  quite 
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hair  of  the  whole  number ;  (or  many  are  killed  for 
trespassiDj^  od  our  crops— starvation  during  three- 
iburths  of  the  year,  having  taught  them  to  be 
thieves ;  whilst  a  still  greater  number  are  stolen 
in  the  (all,  ader  they  get  a  little  f]esh  on  their 
bones,  (or  a  reason  which  I  once  heard  alledged 
by  an  old  negro  in  extenuation  of  the  practice  of 
stealing  them,  that  "hog  meat  was  so  miserable 
sweet  his  fellow  sarvants  could  not  help  stealing  it.^^ 
Hoping  that  you  will  deem  this  new  process  (or 
fattening  hogs  wor4b  publishing,  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

James  M.  Garkett. 


MEMOBANPA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Beglater. 


New  Kentj  jSfugusi  lOth,  1839. 

As  you  desire  that  communications  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature  should  be  made  to  you,  and  com- 
plain of  the  lack  o(  them,  I,  a  poor  illiterate,  unpre- 
tending humble  clod-hopper,  venture  to  offer  my 
mite  or  mites  for  a  place  in  your  columns,  hoping 
above  all  things  that  they  may  elicit  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  arouse  the  latent  and  dormant  energies, 
and  awake  the  industry  of  the  poor  farmers  of 
eastern  Virginia.  My  remarks  will  be  of  a  de- 
sultory nature,  and  made  regardless  of  the  rules 
for  writing. 

Ckinchbupa, — Whilst  some  would  fain  know 
from  whence  ihey  came,  when,  and  whither  they 
will  go,  let  us  prepare,  in  the  most  reasonable  and 
prudent  wav,  to  counteract  their  ravages.  That 
they  have  done  much  damage  in  the  county  of 
New  Kent,  is  notorious,  bat  that  we  may  expect 
they  will  do  infinitely  more  the  etisuing  year,  is 
more  than  probable.  During  the  months  of  June 
and  July  they  copulate,  and  surely  nothing  ever 
8een  on  earth  before  is  to  equal  the  number  of  nup- 
tials in  so  short  a  time ;  and  from  the  different 
sizes  of  their  progeny  I  would  infer  that  they  teem 
but  a  week.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the 
scalding  with  water,  tarring,  or  ditching,  that  will 
arrest  tneir  progress,  but  the  sowing  of  clover  next 
spring  on  all  the  wheat  and  oats.  I  made  a  crop 
of'  good  wheat  this  year,  when  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors was  not  worth  cutting.  Mine  had  been 
seeded  down  in  clover  this  spring,  my  neighbors 
was  not. 

Marl  and  lime, — My  crop  of  corn  is  as  good  as 
I  ever  saw.  The  land  is  of  a  medium  nature, 
neither  very  stiff  nor  very  light ;  has  been  worked 
(no  doubt)  long  before  the  settlement  was  made 
at  James  Town,  and  never  improved  'till  f  com- 
menced with  it  a  few  years  past.  Of  course  it 
had  become  almost  steril.  I  threw  on  it  some 
Jime  and  some  marl,  and  the  alteration  is  like  ma- 
gic. I  give  the  preference  to  the  marl,  mine  being 
of  the  small-shell  kind.  1  marled  some  land  the 
past  winter,  that,  heretofore,  would  not  produce 
ears  of  corn  longer  than  a  man's  thumb;  now,  the 
corn  is  excellent;  I  shall  probably  gather  from  it 
above  three  barrels  per  acre.  1  have  been  oflen 
asked  this  question,  "would  you  cart  marl  from 
Mr.  R's.?"  My  reply  has  invariably  been,  "yes, 
yes ;  instead  of  douoting  of  the  propriety  of  cart- 
ing marl  four  miles,  i  tell  you  1  would  haul  it  from 
Richmond,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  if  1  had  none." 
I  can  demoDBtrate  the  propriety  of  my  reply. 


Again,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  fanners  marl  im- 
properly.   They  put  on  too  much,  which  w  a  very 
great  error.     Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  weak  or  dead,  they  put  on  a  Iikequanti*}; 
the  consequence  is,  loss  of  time,  loss  of  labor,  a^ 
death  to  the  land.    A  quantity  sufficient  to  couo- 
teract  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  acid  in  the 
land  alone  is  needed — in  general,  100  boshets  per 
acre.    On  new  lands  or  lands  just  cleared,  6ve  or 
six  hundred  bushels  might  not  be  too  nouch.    fo 
short,  marl  is  destined  to  be  the  great  regulator  of 
the  prices  of  meats  and  bread-stufFs  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia.   It  is  with  us  the  true  philoeoph^s  stooff 
and  literally  will  do  for  us  all  the  philosopbeiB  ever 
promised,  except  that  of  perpetaatinff  Jifi^  aod 
even  this  it  will  in  part  do,  for,  in  sprn'mg  mart 
we  have  to  labor,  which  is  the  soul  of  beaifth  and 
Ions  life.    I  see  no  necessity  now  of  mnning  ofi 
to  the  west  or  south-west.    All  who  have  land 
and  can  marl,  can  make  a  Buperabundance  hor, 
and  although  they  make  in  the  south-west  10, 15, 
30,  40  and  60  thousand  dollars  annoaliy,  emy 
tinker  of  them  returns  here  every  faU,  and  aHer 
getting  through  with  his  bragging  tables — ^be  takes 
a  man  of  marl  by  the  hand,  and  says,  ''Okl  mtoir! 
or  old  friend !  walk  aside  with  me.     I  have  thirty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  cotton ;  half  1  have  eeni 
on  to  Mobile,  the  other  half  1  ordered  should  t« 
sent  on  as  soon  as  ginned,  and,  can  you  lei  rae 
have  92000 1  1  win  give  you  any  security.  J  h^re 
an  immediate  want,  &c.    Can  you  lei  me  hare 
8 1000  or  $500  7"    This  has  not  a  good  look.   Sovt 
every  good  is  mixed  with  evil.     We  never  shall 
have  a  dense  population.     We  never  will  have 
one  large  town.    ilVRichmond  had  additional  wa- 
ter power  equal  to 'all  at  Lowel  and  Pittsburg,  ii 
can  and  will  never  be  large.    It  is  not  necearaiy 
to  give  reasons.    The  evil  that  I  allude  to  is  this, 
that  if  marling  and  improving  become  general,  we 
shall  never  sell  our  com  or  wheat,     it  will  be  the 
least  profitable  pursuit  that  can  be  followed.    W  bo 
will  buy  1    it  cannot  be  consumed  amon''  us,  Iw 
the  population  is  too  sparse.  " 

Clover. — Clover  is  an  invaluable  plant,  and  a  co- 
adjutor of  marl  in  the  important  work  o(  iiDpn>- 
viog.  With  marl  it  is  destined  to  make  oor  lands 
produce  excellent  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c.  It  mel- 
lows and  deepens  the  soil,  makes  the  earth  fnafale, 
porotis,  &c. ;  and  I  pronounce  it  that  no  man  with- 
out it  can  raise  a  sufficiency  of  pork.  If  he  does, 
he  pays  a  shilling  per  lb.  Hogs  will  grow  and 
thrive  on  clover  from  the  1st  of  May  till  October, 
without  any  thing  else  but  salt  This  they  shooUl 
have  twice  per  week.  Every  farmer  who  can 
clover,  can  raise  an  abundance  of  meat. 

Hogs, — ^Hogs  should  have  houses  during  the 
winter  at  least.  We  have  no  better,  nor  indeed 
any  other  food  for  them  but  com.  Of  this  giam 
they  are  very  (bnd,  and  it  requires  a  deal  of  it  to 
keep  them  through  winter.  One  thing  1  know 
from  experience,  and  that  is,  all  pigs  should  be 
either  killed  or  given  away  if  they  are  littered  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year  except  the  thiee 
spring  months ;  reasons  are  obvious.  Thoeewhu 
now  keep  five  sows  should  keep  ten,  and  permit 
each  sow  to  carry  only  (bur  or  nve  pigs  at  most. 
When  Hittening,  we  should"  frequently  give  »li 
to  the  hogs. 

Jlfanure.^Every  farmer  may,  with  eaoe,  raise 
as  much  and  even  more  manure  at  a  very  mode- 
rate price,  than  it  costs  him  to  feed  his  bones. 
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Par  ten  his  hogs,  beeves  aod  sheep,  &c.  I  say  the 
manufe,  if  judiciously  made,  and  husbanded,  and 
npplied,  wiii  more  than  pay  him  for  all  costs  in 
feeding  and  /atteoinff.  ]•  aliovr  the  land  and  then 
cany  out  and  spread  the  manure. 

Iiyou  receive  this  has^  effusion,  I  shall  in  my 
oext  give  an  account  of  true  nobility,  and  will 
ihow  that  the  reason  agriculture  has  languished 
in  Europe  and  yet  languishes  in  (his  republic,  is, 
Lhai  in  neither  country  have  the  great  ones  set  the 
example.  We  all  know  what  influence  examples 
in  high  places  have.  The  patriarchs  were  the 
only  true  nobles  on  earth.  As  to  the  nobility  of 
Europe,  its  origin  is  but  of  yesterday,  say  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  I  intend  to  shoiv  that 
n  former  days  the  truly  great  ones  of  the  world 
were  not  ashamed  of  husbandry.  Cato  the  cen- 
}or,  David,  Saul,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jncob.  He- 
nod  flourished  about  876  years  before  Christ,  and 
md  was  the  first  poet  who  celebrated  agriculture 
n  verse.  In  our  times  there  are  many  wno  would 
>e  ashamed  to  be  found  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Not  so  in  former  days  with  the  truly 
^reat.  The  nobility  of  England  within  a  lew 
lundr&d  yeara  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
igriculture,  and  it  is  in  a  ffreat  degree  owing  to 
he  efforts  of  the  great  landholders  of  that  realm, 
hat  ESngland  is  at  this  day  the  fairest  and  most 
intitAd  ImA  under  the  sun*  W.  X.  Z. 


riSIT  TO  THfl  FARM  OF  BLIA8  PHIKNBY,  BSq., 
LBXlirOTOir,  MASS. 

From  tbo  New  England  Farmer. 

We  have  in  the  farm  of  this  gentleman  substan- 
ial  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  "book  farming."  He 
issured  us^  that  his  interest  in  agriculture  was 
irst  awakened  by  reading  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
iaving  received  a  classical  education,  he  has,  to 
le  sure,  the  advantage  of  our  farmers  in  general, 
or  whom  so  little  has  been  done  by  education, — 
ve  were  prepared,  therefore,  in  viewing  his  premi- 
tes,  to  witness  something  a  little  extra,  from  what 
nay  be  seen  on  well  cultivated  farms  in  general : 
mt  we  found  that  our  expectations  had  :  lot  been 
aised  sufficiently  high:  we  were  in  fact  dehchted 
md  astonished  to  be  made  acquaintnd  with  the 
ironderfcd  improvemeota  which  have  been  effected 
m  this  place  since  he  began  to  cultivate  it  fbur- 
een  or  fifteen  yean  since.  It  was  then  a  poor 
irorn  oat  farm,  covered  with  rocks,  whortleberry 
lushes,  and  scrub  oaks;  while  the  lowlands  were 
naccessibie  quagmires  and  aider  swamps,  of  the 
nost  unpromising  description — the  whole  farm, 
insisting  of  160  acres,  not  affording  more  than  8 
>r  10  tons  of  hay,  and  all  other  crops  in  the  same 
nroportion  ;  the  fences  out  of  repair,  the  fruit  of 
m  Inferior  .qnality,  fit  only  for  cider;  and  every 
hing  upon  the  place  at  sixes  and  sevens,  as  the 
laying  is.  It  does  not  seem  hardly  possible  that 
!0  much  c^uld  have  been  achieved  in  so  short  a 
ime.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  untiring  dii- 
[Tcnce  directed  by  science.  It  is  a  complete  tri- 
imph  of  *'book  farming"  over  the  old  course  of 
lURbandry,  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Mr. 
^hiniiey  has  h.id  the  boldness  to  strike  out  of  the 
)iii  paih,  and  in  some  instances  puib-ue  a  course  of 
us  own  invention.  His  improvements  may  be 
liviJed  as  follows: 


1st.  In  plaotinff  upon  the  green  sward  without 
disturbing  the  sod. 

2d.  In  clearing  and  draining  his  waste  swamps 
and  quagmires,  and  converting  them  into  the  most 
productive  grass  and  cornfields. 

Sd.  In  clearing  his  uplands  of  locks,  and  laying 
them  into  walls  of  the  most  durable  and  massive 
description — subduing  the  bushes  in  the  unproduc- 
tive pastures,  and  brinffinff  them  into  fertile  fields. 

4th.  In  his  orchard  of  apple  trees,  which  for 
beauty,  thriA,  and  produce  can  hardly  be  excelled. 

5th.  In  his  choice  collection  of  fruits  of  every 
desirable  variety. 

.6th.  In  his  improved  breed  of  swine. 

7ih.  His  bams  and  accommodations  for  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  &c. 

To  which  may  be  added  many  other  improve- 
ments of  minor  importance,  but  which  add  to 
the  interest,  beauty,  and  profit  of  the  place. 

The  idea  of  planting  upon  the  green  sward 
withrut  disturbing  the  sod,  has  been  ridiculed  by  . 
a  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  17,  page  317 — 
as  being  impracticable  especially  in  the  potato  crop. 
We  saw  an  example  of  this  operation,  and  one 
too  of  a  most  perlect  kind,  which  we  should  sup- 
pose sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
It  was  in  a  lot  of  three  acres  of  potatoes.  On  the 
20th  of  June  there  was  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  upon 
the  ground,  in  addition  to  which  twenty  loads  of 
compost  to  the  acre  was  spread  on,  and  at  that 
time  turned  over;  afler  ploughing}  it  was  rolled  with 
a  heavy  roller,  (an  implement  by  the  way  which 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  calls 
himself  a  former.)  The  potatoes  were  planted 
in  drills — had  been  hoed  but  once;  yet  hardly  a 
weed  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  6i)ear  of  grass  danng 
to  show  itself)  and  sufficient  earth,  about  the  plants, 
with  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest.  In 
the  spring  this  ground  will  be  in  fine  order  to  lay 
down  again  to  grass,  and  that  too  without  distur- 
bing the  sod;  or  if  advisable,  planted  with  corn  or 
any  other  crop. 

Allowing  the  vegetable  matter  turned  in  equal 
to  20  loads  of  compost  per  acre,  we  have  with 
that  spread  what  is  equivalent  to 40  loads  per  acre. 
No  wonder  then  that  by  following  this  process  con- 
tinually, he  should  be  able  to  cut  from  2}  to  3)  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  which  he  actually  does  from  his 
grass  lands.  He  has  another  idea  which  we  think 
important  for  a  good  crop  of  grass;  that  is,  to  sow 
an  abundance  of  seed.  Hie  rule  is  20  lbs.  of  clover 
seed  per  acre,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
herds  grass  and  red  (op  to  boot.  This  would  as- 
tonish most  of  our  farmeos,  who  can  afford  only 
from  4  to  10  lbs.  per  acre. 

We  saw  a  field  of  six  acres  of  corn,  from  which 
a  crop  of  80  bushels  to  the  acre  is  estimated,  and 
provided  we  have  warm  weather  sufTicient  to  ri- 
pen any  corn,  we  should  judge  the  estimate  not  too 
high;  the  cold  weather  a  tew  days  pn^t,  is  however 
against  tlie  corn  crop.  The  variety  of  corn  planted 
is  called  the  Phinney — a  fine  long  cared,  twelve 
rowed  variety,  and  eariier  than  the  Dutloii  corn,  to 
which  ir  has  some  reBcmblaiice. 

In  anoiher  lot  on  his  peat  meadow,  we  saw  a 
smuller  field,  on  which  the  corn  was  more  luxuri- 
ant and  promising  than  on  the  one  just  named, 
and  if  that  produces  80  bushels,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  this  produced  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Think  of  this,  you  that  own  unreclaimed  peat  mea- 
doxvp,  onil  are  lontrinp  fur  the  fertile  prairies  of  the 
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west;  before  you  sacrifice  your  farms  and  bid 
adieu  lo  the  institutions  and  hills  of  New  England, 
make  an  eflfort  and  bring  them  into  subjection:  it 
will  prove  an  antidote  to  the  western  fever,  or  we 
are  much  mistaken. 

We  noticed  a  fine  field  of  wheat  of  8  acres, 
which  the  laborers  were  gathering  into  the  grana- 
ry, it  appeared  well  fillocl  out:  the  produce  esti- 
mated at  20  bushels  per  acre:  it  was  of  the  varie- 
ty called  the  Black  Sea,  which  we  find  succeeds 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  most  generally 
cultivated.  We  were  informed  that  about  30  acres 
were  under  the  plough  the  present  season.  Be- 
sides Indian  com,  potatoes  and  English  ffnin, 
Mr.  Phinney  cultivates  the  root  crop  extensively. 
His  ruta  bagas,  mangel  wurtzels,  sugar  beets  and 
carrots  looked  very  promising,  and  will  afford  an 
abundance  of  food  for  his  numerous  family  of 
swine,  and  other  stock. 

In  draining  his  low  lands,  Mr  Phinney  first  cuts 
off  all  springs  from  the  surrounding  hill  by  a  deep 
cot  at  the  margin  or  outer  edge  of  the  piece,  which 
is  converted  into  a  blind  ditch:  from  this  most  im- 
portant cut,  the  drains  are  made  to  the  centre 
ditcb.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  stones 
as  in  this  case,  all  the  dmins  may  be  filled  and 
covered  over,  so  that  the  operations  of  the  plough 
fce.,  may  not  be  impeded.  We  were  shown  one 
piece  over  which  it  was  dangerous  lor  his  catde 
to  pass,  and  in  which  they  sometimes  got  mired, 
before  he  commenced  the  draining  process;  here  his 
first  essay  on  draining  bad  been  made,  in  which, 
though  iaexperience,  he  cut  only  the  centre  and 
•ross  drains;  but  with  all  he  did,  it  would  produce 
nothing  but  skunk's  cabbage,  hellebore,  brakes, 
Itc.;  ami  it  seemed  that  all  his  labor  had  been  lost, 
untU  he  learned  the  importance  of  the  ditch  around 
the  maigin,  which  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
DOW  it  ranks  among  his  most  productive  grass  lots, 
and  a  loaded  learn  may  be  driven  without  diflkulty 
over  it 

We  were  pleased  with  his  system  of  digging 
peat,  of  which  he  has  an  ample  supply.  Where 
peat  is  generally  dug,  the  grounds  are  left  in  the 
roughest  state,  and  present  an  unpleasant  and 
unsightly  appearance,  and  remain  an  unproduc- 
tif  e  waste:  but  it  is  his  rule  to  have  the  top  spit,  a 
depth  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  (the  portion  unfit 
ft  r  the  fire,)  thrown  over  and  levelled  as  the  work 
of  digffing  proceeds:  in  this  way  it  soon  becomes 
eovered  with  grass,  which  answers  very  well  lor 
stock  hay. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  farm  is  the  mas- 
ive  stone  walls  by  which  it  is  enclosed  and  divi- 
ded. It  would  seem  a  Herculean  task  to  build 
the  wall  that  has  been  put  up  under  the  care  of 
the  intelligent  proprietor,  in  the  measurement 
of  the  length  of  wall  upon  the  farm,  we  may 
safelv  say  there  are  miles  of  it, — we  know  not  how 
much  tliere  ma^  be  on  this  subject  we  are  not  in- 
formed;—one  piece  of  considerable  lenffth  is  10  or  11 
leet  thkik,  seven  feet  high,  and  covered  with  grapes 
which  have  been  set  out  on  the  south  side  of  it; 
a  fine  native  variety,  found  on  the  place.  The 
vines  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  bring  by  the 
quantitv  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound:  we  should 
j  udge  tnere  might  be  a  ton  of^  them .  A II  the  other 
walls  are  double,  from  5  to  10  feet  thick  and  5  to 
6  feet  high,  and  must  have  consumed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  stone.  We  noticed  grapes  upon 
many  other  portions  of  wall. 


The  orchard  on  this  farm  is  equal  if  not  sope- 
rior  to  any  we  have  seen.    It  contains  from  400  to 
500  trees,  principany  Bald  winSyRusaels,  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings,    ft  produced  a  very  aburkdant 
crop  last  year,  but  this  year  there  is  aeareely  an 
apple  upon  it.    It  was  planted  some  wheie  aboof 
14  or  15  years  since.    The  soil  is  generally  a  ligte 
rich  loam,  upon  a  gravelly,  and  in  some  places  a 
rocky  foundation.    The  trees  were  taken  frosti  the 
nurserjr  in  autumn,  aiu!  placed  in  trenches  until  the 
fbllowmg  spring.    They  were  planted  near  the 
Furface,  and  in  many  iiutances,  upon  the  surfece, 
without  diggingnny  holes,  and  the  dirt  plaeed  up- 
on the  roots.    The  orchard  is  situateci  on  aside 
hill,   havine  a  south   and  south-east  exposwr. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  severely  injured  by  the 
hard  winters  of  1836  and  'S^,  wirich  caused  the 
destruction  of  some  of  them.    Their  places  have 
since  been  supplied  with  young  trees.    'The  mice 
injured  some  of  the  trees  a  numl»er  ofyeare  since, 
by  gnawing  the  bark  so  that  in  some  cases  the 
trees  were  completely  girdled,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance lost    An  m^nious  method  was  devwed  to 
save  them.    Havmg  prepared  some  lam  ueioim, 
five  or  six  of  them  were  inserted  in  each  tree  be- 
low the  wounds  in  the  bark,  and  then  conneeted 
with  bark  above  by  the  common  operation  of  side 
grafting :  in  this  way  the  sap  was  condueted  from 
the  roots  to  the  top  and  the  trees  saved.    We 
saw  some  of  the  trees  thus  operated  upon :  the 
scions  had  increased  to  the  diameter  ofS  or  4incbes, 
and  had  neariy  come  in  contact  with  each  other : 
we  should  doubt,  however,  whether  the  trees 
would  be  long  lived,  as  the  okl  wood  must  be  on- 
souml,  and  an  early  decay  must  be  the  iqwk 
quence.    The  trees  appeared  now  as  viewosi 
as  anv  of  their  neighbors.    The  orchara  hsi 
never  been  laid  down  to  grass,  but  kept  incflsstaiit 
cultivation.    The  trees  are  fineFy  shapeit,  tmvwtcf 
been  pruned  with  a  skilful  hand,  aru)  josl  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to  work  under  wilhosi 
inconvenience:  the  trees  are  about  two  rodts- 
part :  in  some  places  they  neariy  cover  the  grosml. 
We  do  not  remember  how  many  barrels  were  fa- 
thered for  the  market  last  year,  but  the  qoaniity 
was  great.    Besides  this  orchard,  there  is  another 
that  has  been  set  out  only  2  or  3  years,  of  2  or  90D 
trees,  ail  of  which  are  sweet  apples,  designed  ex- 
pressively for  the  swine.    All  the  refuse  applet 
are  fed  to  the  hogs,  and  considered  much  more 
valuable  for  that  use  than  for  cider. 

The  farm  is  abundantly  stocked  with  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.  There  are  more 
than  2000  fruit  trees  of  various  sons  upon  the 
place,  and  all  have  been  reared  and  pruned  by  the 
hand  of  the  proprietor  himself  I 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  is  a  treflis,  30 
rods  in  length,  covered  with  the  Isabella  grape, 
from  which  was  gathered  last  year  two  tons  oi 

grapes,  which  found  a  ready  sale  in  Boston  mar- 
et  at  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  The  crop  wtt 
said  not  to  be  so  heavy  this  year,  but  to  us  it  ap- 
peared very  great.  There  is  also  a  small  house 
where  the  more  delicious  foreign  grapes  ate 
grown. 

The  plums  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cor- 
culio,  and  most  of  the  trees  had  lost  their  truit. 
There  is  a  disease  upon  the  curraru  bush,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  many  other  places  as  well  as 
on  this.  The  bush  loses  its  leaves  prematurety^ 
and  the  fruit  becomes  withered  and  wortbiew. 
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We  have  in  vain  sought  for  the  cnu^c.  Can  nny 
ofour  readers  inform  us,  and  prescribe  n  remedy? 
The  vegetable  garden  is  large,  and  well  stocked 
with  every  varielv :  what  is  not  consumed  in  the 
family  in  marketed  or  fed  to  the  swine. 

Mr.  Phinney  has  taken  great  pains  (o  improve 
his  breed  of  swine,  and  probably  there  are  none 
superior  in  the  state.  As  we  have  a  promise  from 
him  of  a  description  of  his  pigs  and  piggeiy  for  the 
*N.  E.  Farmer,'  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  ihis 
subject.  He  prefers  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  and 
Mackey  to  any  other,  and  most  of  his  pigs  lor 
slaughter  are  of  this  description.  He  has  the  full 
blooded  Berkshire,  Mackev  and  other  breeds,  and 
raixefl  to  suit  himself.  We  noticed  a  sow  latelv 
imported  from  England,  called  the  Essex  half 
black :  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal  is  jet  black, 
and  the  forward  naif,  white.  There  are  some 
good  points  about  her,  and  she  may  prove  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  his  stock  :  not  havmg  recovered 
from  her  sea  voyage,  she  does  not  appear  now  as 
she  will  after  a  few  weeks  of  cood  keeping. 
There  is  an  old  sow  near  quite  an  object  of  curiosi- 
ty, (we  do  not  recollect  the  breed,])  that  weighs 
900  lbs.,  a  monstrous  overgrown  animal :  she  had 
been  turned  out  of  her  pen  to  enjoy  her  liberty  a 
little,  which  she  did  not  however,  seem  to  appre- 
ciate much,  as  all  the  room  she  wanted  appeared 
to  be  enough  to  turn  round  and  lie  down  upon. 
She  looks  as  though  she  might  be  the  parent  of 
a  most  numerous  onspring,  but  we  understood  she 
was  without  issue,  having  apparently  no  inclinai  ion 
to  form  an  intimacy  with  the  other  sex.  The 
number  of  swine  is  about  140,  the  care  of  which 
employs  one  man  constantly. 

The  barns  and  other  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  stock  are  convenient  and  comfortable, 
with  sufficient  room  for  ihe  hay  and  grain  produced 
on  the  farm.  About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  an- 
nually, part  of  which  is  sold.  For  every  ton  of 
hay  solo,  one  cord  of  manure  is  purchased.  To 
improve  the  land  and  keep  it  in  high  tilth,  it  is 
necessary  of  course  to  manufacture  a  large  amouni 
of  manure.  This  is  done  first  by  the  hogs.  The 
man  who  has  the  care  of  them  is  constantly  em- 
ployed at  odd  hours  in  furnishing  them  materials, 
such  as  meadow  mud,  peat,  weeds,  &c. :  second, 
bv  sheep:  in  autumn  150  or  200  wethers  are  pur- 
chased from  the  droves,  and  fed  through  the  win- 
ter: by  March  they  are  in  good  flesh,  and  bring  a 
high  price, and  pay  well  for  their  keeping;  their 
yards  being  furnished  with  a  plenty  of  mud  and  lit- 
ter, when  mixed  by  their  excrements  makes  a  rich 
compost:  third — by  the  other  stock  and  the  ma- 
nure purehased, which  is  carefully  mixed  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  meadow  manure.  One  cord  of  this 
compositition  is  considered  about  equal  to  one 
cord  ofstable  manure  alone. 

In  making  our  observations  upon  tliis  place,  we 
feel  as  if  it  was  not  in  .our  power  to  do  it  justice, 
as  we  spent  but  a  few  hours  upon  it.  Every  part 
of  it  shows,  that  by  science,  industry  and  skill,  it 
has  been  rendered  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
the  firet  of  well  cultivated  farms  in  New  England, 
and  its  proprietor  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  lauda- 
ble examples  he  has  set  for  the  imitation  of  his  ag- 
ricultural brethren. 


sissippi,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to 
the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  English  Ar- 
tichoke, as  an  excellent  article  of  food  for  hogs. 
It  is  now  cultivated  by  some  of  our  farmers,  but 
upon  too  sm nil  a  scale,  considering  its  great  value. 
Welentn  that  Judge  Canithers,  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Gordon,  of  Smith  county,  have  about  12«  acres 
each,  now  growing,  which  will  afford  food  for  near 
lour  hundred  hogs  from  the  first  of  November  till 
planting  time. 

The  artichoke  requires  but  little  labor  in  tillin^r, 
and  is  very  productive.  The  roots  will  remain  in 
the  ground  sale  during  the  whole  of  the  winter;  the 
stalk  and  the  foliage  furnishing  an  excellent  protec- 
tion from  ihefrosis,  and  enriching  the  soil  greatly. 
The  hogs  can  be  let  on  them  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber,and  remain  till  spring,  when  they  will  be  in  prime 
order.  A  portion  of  the  ground  cultivated  should  be 
set  apart  for  seed — the  seed  to  remain  in  the  earth 
where  it  grows  till  spring — then  taken  and  plan- 
ted about  the  time  sweet  potatoes  are  planted,  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  seed  per  acre.  Thus 
four  bushels  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  require  one  ploughing  and  hoeing,  and  keep 
30  or  more  hogs  from  the  Ist  November  till  spring. 
If  our  farmers  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  this, 
they  certainly  are  blind  to  their  interest.  Seed, 
we  presume,  can  be  had  quite  plenty  next  spring. 


THE  BHISLTSH  [OR   JGRUSAT^EM]    ARTICITOKK. 

Prom  the  Southern  CulUvator. 

We  hare  been  requested, by  a  gentleman  of  M  is- 


RHUBARB,  OR    PIE  PLANT. 

From  the  Oenetee  Fanner 

This  is  a  valuable  plant,  and  should  be  found  in 
every  garden.  The  original  species  cultivated  was 
the  Hheum  rapaniicum,  as  was  found  wild  in  abun- 
dance on  the  banks  of  the  Wolgn,  in  Russia. 
Several  new  species  have  been  found  in  late  years, 
such  ns  the  /?.  ausiraUf  B,  palmatum  and  the 
R.  enodi;  but  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant  appear  to  have  been  welt  un- 
derstood, and  for  these  virtues  it  was  generally  cul- 
tivated. Now,  though  the  opinion  of  its  medical 
efficacy  has  not  perhaps  been  in  the  least  lessened, 
it  is  principally  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  stems 
of  its  broad  leaves,  of  which  extensive  use  it 
made  in  the  various  departments  of  domestic 
cookery.  In  this  country  the  great  demaiid  is  for 
pies,  for  which  they  are  unrivalled,  while  in  foreign 
countries  the  stalks  are  served  up  in  cream,  made 
into  preserves,  into  tarts,  in  which  form  medical 
men  have  recommended  them  as  the  most  cooling 
and  wholesome  of  any  placed  on  the  tables  of  the 
opulent,  or  indeed  of  any  classes.  For  making 
preserves,  the  ^London  Horticultural  Register,  re- 
commends the  following  mode.  Let  the  stalks, 
peeled,  be  cut  into  squares,  put  in  single  layers  on 
a  pon,  and  placed  in  an  oven  of  a  moderate  heat 
for  about  twelve  hours,  and  aflerwards  be  put  into 
wide  mouthed  bottles,  with  a  fiOh  or  sixth  part 
of  brown  sugar,  then  covered  down  with  a 
bladder,  and  occasionally  shaken  for  the  first  fort- 
night. 

Of  the  kinds  culiivafed,  Wilmot^s  and  the  Gi- 
gantic, numbers  1  and  7  of  the  London  catalogue, 
are  considered  the  best,  ns  producing  the  greatest 
yield  and  being  of  good  quality  ;  thoiicrh  lor  some 
of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  tarts,  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  says  he  has  tried  all  the  varieties,  gives  n 
decided  preference  to  the  palmate  leaved  variety. 
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The  80)1  has  a  very  great  influence  on  theqimliiies 
of  the  plants;  in  a  strong  or  very  wet  one,  the 
plants  will  incline  to  a  rank  flavor,  but  if  in  a  light 
rich  soil,  they  will  be  large  and  succulent,  without 
without  being  unpleasant  flavored  in  the  least. 
Rhubarb  may  be  propagated  either  by  seed  or 
offsets  from  the  roots.  The  first  is  generally  cod- 
stdered  the  best  method  ;  though  the  last  is  much 
practised,  and  succeeds  well,  if  care  is  taken  to 
retain  a  good  bud  on  the  section  removed.  The 
ground  must  be  well  trenched  and  manured  ;  the 
earth  rendered  fine  and  well  mixed  to  a  good  depth, 
and  the  seed  sown,  or  the  roots  set,  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  earth  will  allow,  it' it  is  intended  to 
grow  the  plants  in  the  open  air,  operations  must 
not  commence  as  early  as  when  they  are  to  be 
(breed,  a  process  extensively  adopted  by  garden- 
ers near  cities,  as  bringing  the  plant  early  to 
market. 

Rhubarb  is  forced  by  means  of  hot  beds,  or  any 
oft  he  modes  of  producing  an  artificial  atmosphere 
in  cold  weather,  adopted  by  gardeners ;  but  it  is 
usual  to  combine  blanching  with  Ibrcing,  as  giving 
plants  not  only  of  good  quality,  but  of  fine  appear- 
ance, filanchinff  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  all  having  the  same  object,  that  ofexcluding 
light  from  the  plants  while  growing.  Large  pots 
turned  over  the  plants,  over  which  manure  i^  heap- 
ed, are  sometimes  used,  where  blanching  and 
forcing  are  united.  Others  cover  a  bed  of  plants 
with  an  open  frame  worked  of  wood,  on  and 
around  which  the  manure  is  placed.  This  mode 
is  preferred,  as  giving  greater  scope  to  the  plants, 
and  by  embracing  a  large  area,  being  less 
expensive  on  the  whole.  Some  of  those  in 
this  country,  who  have  been  roost  successful  in 
the  culture  of  the  pie  plant,  recommend  that  a 
barrel  from  which  both  heads  arc  removed  be  set 
over  the  plant,  and  around  which  the  manure 
must  be  placed ;  a  board  placed  close  over  the 
top  excludes  light,  and  the  blanching  is  cn'ecied 
readily.  When  additional  (brcin^  is  required,  the 
top  ol  the  barrel  as  well  us  the  sides  niiiy  be  cov- 
ered. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  plnnting  rhubarb, 
not  to  have  the  plants  too  near.  Five  or  six  leet 
will  give  better  plants  than  three  or  l()ur ;  anil  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  co\er  the  crowns  of  the  plants  du- 
ring the  winter  with  a  few  inches  ol'  rolled  ma- 
nure ;  thus  giving  an  early  start  to  the  vegetation. 
Little  more  culture  is  required  after  planting,  than 
to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  ibrking  in  a  ffoo<l  dressing  of  well  rotted 
manure  each  spring.  Dr.  fievan  directs  that  no 
stalke  be  gathered  the  first  year,  and  that  they  al- 
ways be  cut  sparingly  towards  the  last  of  the  sea- 
aoo,  ao  as  not  to  exhaust  the  roots  too  much.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  spindling  weak  shoots 
will  be  the  result 


UOLKHAlff,  THB  SEAT  OF  Tllia    EARL  OF   LEI- 

C  EST  KB. 

From  Bcnllcy's  Miscellany. 

The  grounds,  includinfj  jrardens,  and  park,  and 
forest,  and  meadows,  and  fieltKs  ofcnn),  arc  boiin,!- 
cd  by  a  circumlerence  of  icn  iiiii*  s.  Wiiii'm 
this  circumference  is  an  ariificial  lak^,-  mrar- 
divl    by  many  as  the   iiinsi   tiipcib  in  Eii'H,ind. 


Walks  nnd  rides  intersect  these  grr^undeio  eveiy 
convenient  direction.    Here  you  move  under  a 
triumphal  arch ;  before  you,  arises  soon  a  loOy 
obelisk ;  upon  your  right  spreads  out  five  hundn^ 
acres  of  bariey ;  and  anon  you  enter  Lady  Anne 
Coke's  beautiful  flower  garden,  planted  by  the 
taste  of  Chant  rey.    Sheep,  whereof  here  are  tweo- 
ty-two   hundred  of  the  veritable  Sooth  Down 
breed  ;  cattle,  of  which  there  are  three  hundred 
belonging  to  the  stock  of  Devonshire;  milch-cows, 
whereof    thirty   constitute   the    dairy ;    horses, 
whereof  fifty  enjoy  stalls  at  Holkham  ;  tenantry, 
of  whom  two  hundred  are  happy  to  acknowledge 
this  excellent  landlord ;  and  laborere,  of  whom 
two  thousand  are  said  to  be  continually  employed 
by  him,  meet  your  eye  wherever  it  is  turned  :  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  circumference  stands 
the  ilouse  of  Holkham — a  magnificicnt  pile.    It 
was  erected  about  80  years  since  by  the  Karl  and 
Countess  of  Leicester.  It  consists  oi  a  large  central 
building  with  four  wings,  and  you  are  informed 
that,  '^measuring  closely  by  all  the  angles.^'  it  is 
just  one  mile  in  circumference.     The  house  is 
open  for  public  inspection  on  two  days  of  each 
week ;  nnd  well  may  it  thus  be  opened,  for  it 
contains  treasures  in  lapeslr)*,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, that  nchiy  repay  the  visitor  for  hie  time  and 
trouble.    In  thie  r^pect,  as  a  repoeitoryof  art, 
Holkham  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  houses  in 
England.    There    is   in   England    no    Louvre, 
England  is  truly  rich  in  works  of  art ;  but  they 
are  scattered — a  Claude  here,  a  Titian  there,  and 
distant  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  amidst  soilptare 
both  ancient  nnd  modem,  may  be  (bund  aSalvator 
Rosa  and  a  Raphael. — 


NEW  REAPING  MACHINE — GREAT  SATIXG. 

From  the  Farmen*  Cabmci. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  farmers  of  this  neisrh- 
borhood  enjoyeil  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  reap- 
ing Machine,  invented  by  Mr.  O.  Huseey,  of 
Haiti  more,  operate  upon  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr. 
Ilusscy  had  been  invited  to  exhibit  his  machine 
bef()re"the  "Society  of  St.  George^s  and  jfppoqui- 
nimink  for  the  Promotion  of  AgricaUurt^^  and 
I  he  4t  h  of  J  uly  was  named  as  the  day,  and  true  to  his 
appointment,  1x1  r.  Hussey  and  his  patent  reaper 
made  their  appearance.  Hundreds  of  fanners 
were  assembled  to  witness  it,  and  many  were  the 
doubts,  surmises,  and  criticisms  upon  the  machine 
as  it  was  viewed  over  and  over  as  it  lay  io  rradi- 
ness  for  trial.  Some  time  afier  Mr.  Hasaey^s  ar- 
rival, the  society  was  called  to  order,  and  the  de- 
claration oi'  independence  was  read,  while  the 
greatest  order  and  attention  prevailed;  aAer  which 
the  society  adjuorned  to  the  dinner- table  and  partook 
of  an  excellent  dinner,  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
These  interesting  preliminaries  being  despatched, 
and  all  things  being  in  order,  the  txoo  sirant^fn 
TMr.  Hussey  and  his  machine)  were  duly  intro- 
duced to  a  field  of  standing  grain,  ripe  and  ready 
(or  the  sickle,  nnd  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
tnaciiinc  was  off,  clipping  and  cutting,  and  savini! 
I  he  grain  in  boalifu!  style.  A  cleaner  ami 
more  even  stubble  could  not  he  produced.  A'-. 
diHibU  vanished  in  the  minds  of  the  siwciaiu;.-. 
10 very  head  ol"  wheat  wassavt\l,  aiul  ihcmarlii.'io. 
wat:  drawn  with  apparent  ease  by  two  horgee,  acii 
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cuUin<]^  at  the  rate  of  (rom  livplve  lo  fiftonii  ncroR 
in  a  day.  The  macliine  waR  Ibrthwiih  purclniKeii 
by  the  eoelefy,  and  reserved  (or  fuliire  irial,  which 
lias  since  confirmed  theni  in  ihc  ^ood  opinion  (hey 
had  of  his  capabililiei*.  All  who  have  witnctised  it 
express  themselves  satisfied,  and  many  are  intend- 
ing to  provide  themselves  wish  machines  for  the 
next  harvest.  Thus,  liiroutrh  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  the  ngricutiural  society,  we  may  ex- 
pect next  year  to  fee  this  valuable  labor  savingand 
«?rain  saving  machine  fairly  introduced  among  our 
iarmers.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  describe  the 
machine  so  as  lo  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  struc- 
ture; 1  hope,  however,  that  many  will  be  induced 
to  see  for  themselves,  and  they  may  rely  upon  hav- 
ing ail  reasonable  expectations  realized. 

Yours,  &c.,  N. 

MiddUion,  Del,  July  15, 1839. 


CURB  FOR  THB  POLL  EVIL. 

From  tlio  Franklin  Fanner. 

Lake  Omrt  Homey  la,  MarcJi  20,  1839. 

Dkar  Sir — In  your  paper  of  the  2nd  instant, 
i«  a  "cure  for  the  poll  evil"  in  its  incipient  state. 
tlerc  is  a  cure  for  it  in  its  worst  stale  : 

Wlien  the  swelling  breal<s,  or  if*  it  has  been 
sometime  a  rnnninir  eorc,  it  will  have  a  pipe  or 
lube  from  which  the  matter  dij-'charirofj — inio  this 
crowd  a  lump  ofpearliish  or  potash,  ns  biij  as  you 
can  with  your  finger.  Three  such  applications  will 
cure  the  worst  case  of  poll  evil  or  fistula  I  ever 
saw.  Your  friend, 

Solon  Kobiitson. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMERS'   MAG- 
AZINE. 

Prom  the  Edlabai|;li  Farmcra' Magazine  of  1807. 

Sir, — A  series  of  letters  from  a  young  farmer 
io  his  father  lately  fell  into  my  haiid,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  furnishing  you  with  a  copy  of  them, 
trusting  they  may  in  some  re8|}ects  be  amusing, 
and  perhaps'  interesting  to  your  readers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  young  nian  had  been  sent  to  learn 
the  art  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches,  un- 
der an  extensive  farmer  who  resided  in  a  neigh- 
boring district;  and  was  employed  in  the  charac- 
ter of^a  head  servant,  or  as  one  to  whom  a  parti- 
cular department  of  work  was  entrusted.  From 
a  young  person  so  situated,  you  arc  not  to  expect 
a  great  portion  of  information,  or  many  important 
remarks;  though  i  entertain  few  doubts  with  re- 
gard lo  the  degree  of  interest  which  may  be  taken 
in  the  details  given  of  the  several  articles  of  farm 
business  which  came  under  his  view.  For  the 
sake  of  connexion,  I  have  arranged  the  numerous 
letteri  before  me  into  four  classes,  each  of  which 
IB  applicable  to  the  business  executed  at  the  differ- 
ent seaaons  of  the  year;  and  I  eagerly  hope  that 
such  an  arrangement  may  be  useftil  and  advanta- 
geous. I  have  only  to  add.  that  the  letters  were 
wrote  several  years  ago,  and  am  yours,  &c. 

Philo-Georgicon. 

Class  Ist. — Dear  /VfAer,— Agreeably  to  your 
desire  when  we  partedj  I  sit  down  to  give  you 


jjonio  ncconnl  of  my  rcM'opiion  nt  Bariihill,  where 
I  arrivnl  on  rlic  t<rc(nul  ihiy  of  my  jf)urney.  I 
iound  Mr.  Jiuiiieson  :il  lioinc,  and  was  received 
in  a  hind  and  Ij-imidly  way.  He  first  introduced 
mc  lo  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  showed  me  the 
npariniont  which  lie  eat  J  was  to  be  mine  during 
my  resilience  with  him.  You  may  believe  1  was 
a  little  discompof^ed  by  the  sight  of  so  many  new 
faces;  therefore  Mr.  Jamieson  kindly  proposed  a 
walk  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  farm  Rir  my 
relief.  The  farm  appears  to  be  very  extensive; 
but  on  this  point  I  will  afterwards  speak  with 
more  precision.  After  work  hours,  I  was  intro- 
puced  to  each  of  the  principal  servants,  who  were 
informed  as  to  the  object  of  my  coming  to  this  place, 
and  desired  to  give  me  every  manner  of  counte- 
nance and  assistance  in  their  power.  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  says  1  am  to  have  a  charge  also,  but  has  not 
communicated  the  nature  of  it.  1  shall  write  down 
my  observations  carefully,  and  send  them  as  op- 
portunity occurs.  Bell  rings  lor  supper.  1  find 
every  thing  here  is  conducted  in  a  regular  way; 
and  that  though  all  seem  to  be  in  a  haste,  yet  none 
are  in  a  hurry.  I  have  oHen  heard  you  illustrate 
the  difTercnce  betwixt  these  two  terms,  and  now 
believe  that  I  wilt  Rce  it  practically  exemplified. 

February  5. — Mr.  Jamieson  has  this  day  sown 
a  large  field  with  wheat,  which  field  carried  tur- 
nips last  year,  and  had  been  regularly  ploughed 
as  the  turnips  were  consumed  or  carried  off.  He 
desired  me  to  attend  the  picklin*r  process,  which 
was  carried  on  early  in  the  morning  by  the  difler- 
ent  sowers,  under  the  inspection  of  the  head 
ploughman;  and  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A  quantity  of  stale  urine  being  provided 
the  preceding  eveiiiniT)  and  several  bushels  of  hot 
lime  shells  laid  in  the  house  where  the  process 
was  to  be  gone  about,  the  wheat  was  thrown  on 
the  floor  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  sprin- 
kled with  the  urine  out  of  a  garden  watering  pan. 
When  something  like  twenty  oushels  were  wetted, 
the  heap  was  turned  over,  and  carefully  mixed, 
after  which  hot  lime  was  riddled  upon  it;  and  the 
like  process  commenced  with  another  heap, 
till  the  whole  was  finished.  Carts  were  then 
brought  to  the  door,  and  the  grain  taken  to  the 
field,  where  it  was  soon  deposited  in  the  earth. 
Five  sowers  and  thirty  harrows  were  employed. 
The  whole  work  was  completely  over  before  the 
evening,  and  grass-seeds  were  sown  upon  the  field 
previous  to  the  harrows  going  over  it  the  last  time. 
Three  double  times  of  the  harrows  were  given; 
the  first  in  length  or  for  breaking  in;  the  second 
across,  which  pulverized  the  ground  sufficiently; 
and  the  last  in  length,  as  a  covering  to  the  grass- 
seeds.  It  was  chiefly  while  clover  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  rye-grass,  that  were  used.  The  field  was, 
lastly,  neatly  water  furrowed,  and  presents  a  most 
husbandman-like  appearance,  i  have  been  more 
particular  in  this  description,  because  wheat,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  rarity  with  you ;  and 
i  don't  remember  of  having  seen  you  sow  grass- 
seeds  so  early,  f  hinted  to  Mr.  Jamieson,  that 
there  miffht  be  some  danger  to  the  seed,  from  the 
frosts  in  March  and  April;  but  he  answered,  that 
repeated  trials  had  satisfied  him  that  no  hurt  was 
to  be  apprehended.  Indeed,  experience  must  be 
the  best  guide  in  this  and  every  practice. 

February  10. — Mr.  Jamieson  is  very  throng  at 
present,  being  just  beginning  his  pea  and  bean 
seed.    Ue  lays  down,  as  a  positive  rule,  always 
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to  rise  from  bed  nt  least  nn  hour  before  day-light, 
I  mean  at  this  season  of  the  year.  By  which 
means,  he  gets  sufHcient  time  to  deliver  his  or- 
ders to  the  several  head  servants  belure  work 
hours  commence;  but  his  method  of  doing  those 
things  shall  t>e  described  herealier. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Jamieson  showed  me  his 
farm,  which,  1  believe,  contains  about  two  thou- 
sand acres,  apparently  of  excellent  soil;  though,  at 
tills  season  of  the  year,  a  stranger,  especially  a 
novice  like  me,  may  fall  into  great  misiakes.  It 
took  us  four  hours  on  horseoack  to  survey  the 
whole,  so  you  may  figure  the  diflerence  betwixt 
the  extent  of  business  executed  here  and  with 
you,  whose  farm  may  at  any  time  be  perambula- 
ted belbre  breakfast.  He  told  me,  in  the  course  of 
our  ride,  that  he  would,  at  some  leisure  hour,  give 
roe  a  sketch  of  his  management.  In  the  mean 
time  he  has  entered  me  to  business;  and  you  will 
no  doubt  wonder  that  lam  capable  of  a  charge  so 
early.  Why,  then,  my  business  Is  to  oversee  the 
odd  men  or  laborers,  that  is,  the  servants  not  em- 
ployed at  plough  or  bam- work,  or  about  the  live- 
stock. Mr.  Jamieson  says  he  will  give  me  some 
help  till  better  acquainted  with  the  men,  and  the 
nature  of  their  work;  but  that,  afterwards,  1  must 
took  sharp  about  me,  and  see  his  orders  liiithfully 
executed.  1  intend  to  use  my  best  endeavors, 
both  on  account  of  honor  and  interest,  because, 
were  i  to  be  negligent,  I  foresee  that  my  removal 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence,  which 
would  not  only  be  disgraceful  to  my  character,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  eventually  deirimental  to 
my  future  prospects.  In  a  word,  4  have  got  ten 
men  to  superintend,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  some- 
thing like  a  sergeant's  command;  and,  to  keep 
them  tight  and  tractable,  will  require  all  my  small 
stock  of  prudence  and  exertion. 

The  implements  belonging  to  my  men  have 
been  formally  delivered  to  me  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  whole.  When  tear  and  wear  occurs,  I  am  di- 
rected to  mark  it  down,  and  produce  the  broken 
or  disabled  implement  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
when  the  catalogue  will  be  examined,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies suppli^.  I'hese  I  consider  to  be  excel- 
lent measures;  and  believe  that  heavy  losses,  both 
from  pilfering  and  negligence,  are  sustained  by 
most  of  farmers  from  the  want  of  them. 

I  shall  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  catalogue, 
which,  at  least,  may  amuse  you. 

10  vpades. 

10  broad  sbovela. 

10  narrow  do. 

10  picks  or  mattocks. 

A  complete  act  of  quany  im< 

pleraents. 
10  pair  wool  aclBsara. 
10  hed|{e  books. 
6  pair  bedge  sciasan. 
10  stroDf  grapes. 

Taking  care  of  these  articles,  and  keeping  my 
corps  of  10  men  at  work,  1  am  vain  enough  to 
eonsider  as  sufficient  for  me;  at  least,  I  am  almost 
certain  that  one -half  of  the  farmers  in  the  island 
have  not  so  much  to  look  after. 

We  must  now  enter  to  work.  The  day  afler  I 
got  mv  commission,  1  went  to  the  office  with  the 
other  head  servants.  There  each  got  his  orders, 
which  Mr.  Jamieson,  to  prevent  mistakes,  deli- 
vers always  in  writing.  Mine  were  as  follows, 
and  I  send  it  to  you  as  a  sample. 

Orders  fir  George  CampbeU,  Feb,  10. — John 
Jackson,  Peter  Simpson,  and  James  Hay,  go  to 


10  small  do.  for  sureadiiig  dung. 

10  forks. 

10  scythes. 

10  scytbe  stones. 

30  hay  rakes, 

10  wheel-barrows. 

10  hand-bHrrows. 

6  t>ean  drills. 

6  turnip  do.  of  different  kinds. 


the  qnarry;  William  Hay,  and  Thomas  Keiii|i, 
to  plash  hedge  in  Brickfield  fiark;  Donald  Mac- 
Lean,  Alexander  Martin,  and  John  Fraser,  to 
turn  compost  middens;  Archibald  Kinnear,  and 
James  Dods,  to  scour  ditch  at  the  under  end  of  the 
Cross-gate  park. 

This  order,  with  a  memorandum  coDceming  the 
work  executed,  Mr.  Jamieson  directed  me  to  de- 
liver to  the  clerk  at  night,  who  then  enten  it  in 
the  books.  This  you  will  say  is  goio^  very  regu- 
larly to  work;  but  where  so  much  is  to  lie  dime, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  method,  oiherwioe  cooAi- 
sion  would  be  the  consequence. 

Our  head  ploughman  tells  me,  they  have  sown 
20  acres  with  peas  this  day,  which  aie  all  dooe 
off  and  water- furrowed.  He  says  the  ^maod 
harrowed  tolerably  well,  and  left  a  round  dod  opoa 
the  surface.  1  understand  that  beans  are  to  be 
drilled  to-morrow,  six  of  my  men  being  directed 
to  wheel  the  drill-barrows. 

February  16. — Mr.  Jamieson^s  buslneas  mm 
begins  lo  open  upoh  me.  He  really  manages  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  does  every  thing  without 
noise  or  confusion.  He  is  indefatigable  himKl^ 
and  takes  a  great  deal  of  fatigue;  but  keeping  lit- 
tle company,  and  that  only  of  sober  people,  be  ii 
almost  constantly  employ^  one  way  or  other  npot 
his  farm;  and  when  he  has  visitors,  his  way  is  so 
well  known,  they  never  trouble  him  with  bad 
hours.  He  is  an  early  riser,  laying  down  (or  a 
rule,  as  already  mentioned,  to  have  all  his  oiden 
delivered  before  the  working  people  attend.  Bu 
house  is  \^pell  furnished,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  victuals  of  all  kinds.  There  is  one  ta- 
ble kept  for  himself  and  iamily,  another  for  the 
head  servants,  and  a  third  in  the  kitchen j  and  a 
full  supply  is  regularly  presented  at  cacJi. 

He  sent  for  me  last  night  into  the  parlour.— 
Well,  George,  said  he,  how  do  you  like  ytiw  cf- 
fice?  Pretty  well,  I  replied,  sir,  providing  I  fill  it 
lo  your  pleasure.  Why,  not  worse  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  beginner.  Time  and  attentioD, 
I  hope,  will  produce  improvement.  But  sit  doirn. 
t  promised  to  explain,  some  day  or  other,  my 
mode  of  management,  and,  having  a  leisorehoaf, 
shall  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

This  farm  contains  altogether  about  two  thou- 
sand acres;  and,  when  it  came  into  my  posoegflion, 
was  divided  into  eight  separate  farms;  bat,  as  1 
had  long  entertained  an  inclination  to  try  fennicg 
on  a  large  scale,  I  ventured  to  take  the  whole, 
though  at  the  time  in  miserable  order.  Indeed,  it 
has  always  appeared  absurd  to  me,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  a  farmer  should,  by  custom,  be  resiricied 
to  certain  bounds,  while  the  merchant  or  manu- 
lacturer  is  encouraged  to  extend  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness proportionally  to  the  extent  of  his  capital 
stock.  With  these  views  in  my  head,  and  a  de- 
cent sum  of  money  in  my  pocket,  I  settled  hece, 
and  proceedexl  to  realize  my  former  opinions.  Tbii 
house,  and  all  the  adjoining  offices,  were  erecied 
by  me,  the  old  houses  and  steadings  being  widely 
scattered  over  the  ground,  and  of  little  use,  except 
such  as  were  preserved  for  cottages.  You  see  I 
aiu  tolerably  weil  provided  with  accommodatkA 
of  every  kind,  both  for  a  great  number  of  ser- 
vants, and  a  large  stock  o^  bestial,  which  tilings 
are  absolutely  necessary,  if  farming  is  meiint  to 
be  carried  on  with  comfort  and  profit.  My  kmd- 
lord  aided  lue  in  the  buildings,  by  furnishiug  one 
thousand  pounds;  but  the  sums  I  have  expended, 
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at  different  times,  are  Ihree  times  above  the 
urooijiit  of  the  assistance  thus  obtained;  though  I 
don^  grudge  such  expenditure,  because  I  consider 
every  hal.'-penny  ol"  it  to  be  well  applied. 

It  required  a  considerable  time  before  I  froi  the 
farm  arranged  to  niy  mind,  much  of  it  beinir  (br- 
merly  run-ricr,  and  intersected  by  balks.  Howe- 
ver, by  sumnier-iallovving  to  a  great  extent,  and 
throwing  in  plenty  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  I,  at 
lcit?t,  got  the  whole  into  regular  breaks  of  one 
hundred  acres  each.  Part  is  enclosed,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  remains  open  field;  but  this  I 
don't  view  as  attended  wiih  much  detriment, 
where  corn  is  the  chief  object.  The  enclopures 
that  I  have  are  good;  and  this  I  consiiler  as  of 
more  importance  than  having  many  of  them. 

Aly  method  of  cropping  is  very  simple,  and  re- 
gulated upon  this  principle,  that  the  earth  delights 
in  variety;  therefiire,  I  chiefly  follow  what  is  called 
the  alternate  husbandry.  As  lor  a  regular  rota- 
tion, in  the  strict  sensi^of  the  term,  1  never  follow- 
ed any  thing  oi'  that  kind,  but  limited  my  mode  of 
croppin;^  to  a  sequence  of  white  and  green  crops, 
without  studying  particularly  what  variety  of  each 
was  to  be  cultivated;  and  abstractedly  speaking, 
to  lake  culmilerous  and  leguminous  crops  alter- 
nately, 1  hold  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  good 
farming.  No  doubt  ttiis  plan  at  times  has  been 
broke  through,  because  seasons  and  other  circum- 
stances have  rendered  a  departure  from  it  neces- 
3ary;  but  where  it  can  be  adhered  to  without  ma- 
terial inconvenience,  I  am  clear  that  the  departure 
therefrom  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

My  last  year's  crop  consisted  of  250  acres  of 
wheat,  whereof  100  ficres  were  alter  summer  fal- 
low, 50  acres  after  turnips,  and  100  acres  nfler 
heans  and  peas;  of  160  acres  of  barley,  whereof 
50  acres  were  after  turnips,  and  100  after  beans 
md  peas;  of  300  acres  of  oats,  whereof  100  acres 
.verc  after  clover,  rut  and  used  in  the  stable  and 
straw-yard,  and  200  acies  after  pasture  grass;  of 
200  acres  of  beans  and  peas,  most  of  them  drill- 
;d;  100  acres  of  clover  and  rye-grass  sown 
imongst  fallow  wheat;  and  800  acres  of  pasture 
g^rass.  These,  with  200  acres  in  summer  fallow, 
turnips  and  potatoes,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
my  farm,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  made  the 
tystem  60  complete  as  almost  to  ensure  a  succes- 
iion  of  good  crops. 

You  will  attend,  that  as  1  sow  grass  seeds  along 
with  the  grain  that  succeeds  summer-fallow  and 
urnips,  and  also  whh  100  acres  of  barley,  which 
bllowed  drilled  beans,  I  am  enabled  to  retain  the 
ike  number  of  acres  each  season  in  grass;  be- 
cause three  breaks  of  grass,  one  after  cut  clover, 
ind  two  aAerold  pasture,  are  ploughed  in  each 
i^ear.  This  gives  a  regularity  to  labor,  always  de- 
lirable;  and  serves,  under  a  parity  of  circumstan- 
;es,  to  keep  the  whole  of  my  farm  in  equal  and 
jnilbrm  good  order.  I  by  no  means,  however, 
idhere  to  the  number  of  acres  in  each  grain  con- 
lescended  upon  as  forming  the  crop  of  last  year, 
lecause  I  have  sometimes  taken  wheat  on  the 
clover  break,  and  at  other  times  have  substituted 
parley  for  wheat  on  the  breaks  which  had  carried 
seans  and  peas.  My  aim  is  to  have  culmiferous 
ind  leguminous  crops  alternately;  and  this  being 
ittained,  i  am  not  rigidly  studious  to  preserve  the 
quantities  of  each  already  mentioned.  If  I  have 
roc  acres  in  white  crops,  1200  acres  under  legu- 
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minous  crops,  and  100  acres  in  naked  summer- 
fallow,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

I  hope  that  a  kind  of  rough  view  is  given  of  my 
farming  system;  and  at  a  future  time,  shall  be 
ready  to  afford  any  explanation  which  you  may 
suppose  to  be  necessary.  I  never  thought  farm- 
ing a  mystery,  nor  do  I  think  that  good  can  ariae 
from  keepinjr  any  branch  of  it  secret  and  conceal- 
ed, as  attempted  by  many  of  our  brethren.  My 
opinion  is.  that  the  more  generally  a  knowledge  of 
husbandry  is  diffused,  so  much  more  will  the  pub- 
lic be  benefited;  and  that  the  man  who  has  gained 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  practical  experience,  and 
refuses  to  impart  a  sh  ire  of  it  to  others,  acts  a  part 
not  less  inimical  to  the  public  good,  than  he  who, 
having  discovered  a  remedy  for  a 'pestilential  dis- 
ease, obstinately  keeps  the  secret  to  himself)  with- 
out benefiting  society  by  the  discovery. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Jamieson's 
conversation.  I  really  think  him  a  sensible  man, 
and,  although  quiet,  yet,  by  an  active  turn  and 
disposition,  eminently  qualified  for  the  line  of  life 
he  has  chosen.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
study  to  cultivate  his  good  will,  being  certain  that 
the  possession  thereof  will  tend  much  to  my  ad- 
vantafl;e,  though  equally  sure  that  it  is  not  to  be 
gained  unless  attention  to  business  is  punctually 
bestowed. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  first  day  I  entered 
to  business,  Mr.  Jamieson  accompanied  me 
through  my  several  stations,  and  gave  me  particu- 
lar directions  how  each  branch  of  work  was  to  be 
executed.  He  also  instructed  the  men  to  give  ab- 
solute obedience  to  my  orders,  and  to  act  under 
me  with  the  like  prompiiiude  and  discretion  as  if 
he  were  on  the  spot  himself.  I  am  authorized  to 
dismiss  immediately  any  one  who  acts  unfaithful- 
ly, or  neglects  his  duty ;  but  this  authority  shall 
be  administered  with  prudence,  though  with  justice 
to  the  interest  of  my  worthy  employer. 

February  28. — I  am  sending  letters  very  fre- 
quently ;  but  were  i  to  do  otherwise,  one  third  of 
what  I  learn  every  day  could  not  be  communicated. 
The  obligation  conferred  in  sending  me  there  is 
great  indeed  ;  and  assuredly,  if  I  am  not  taught 
fiirming  in  all  its  branches  sufficiently,  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  opportunities. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  letter,  that  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  had  several  head  servants,  to  whom  his  orders 
were  entrusted.  I  am  now  well  acquainted  with 
them  all,  and  shall  attempt  a  description  of  each, 
and  their  respective  duties. 

The  first  is  the  head  ploughman.  His  name  is 
James  Elliot.  He  is  a  middle-aged  man,  is  a 
complete  ploughman,  perfectly  capable  of  teaching 
an  ignorant  fellow  to  manage  the  plough  in  the 
best  style,  and  ,in  short,  qualified  to  execute  every 
branch  of  field  work.  He  has  eighteen  ploughs 
under  his  inspection ;  seldom  works  himself^  but 
accompanies  the  ploughs  to  the  field,  and  sees 
every  thing  properly  executed.  He  feeds  the 
horses,  has  the  charge  of  all^vork  done  by  them, 
and  of  all  the  implements  which  appertain  to  that 
department. 

The  second  head  servant  is  Ralph  Howard, 
who  is  a  thorough  judge  of  live  stock.  He  has 
the  charge  of  the  whole  sheep  and  cattle  kept  on 
the  farm,  and  attends  markets  either  for  buyinff  or 
selling.  He  has  six  herds  and  feeden  below 
him. 
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The  third  head  servant  is  Jolin  Fairbuirn,  t  am  boKl  enouirh  to  say,  ihut  ihe  aflUirsoribis  t'arni 
who  superintends  the  stackins^,  thrnshiiiir,  aiiiJ ,  are  regularly  coiuluiiod,  and  iviih  much  \e^s  b«j.*. 
dightin^  of  the  corn  ;  hIfo  the  stoning  ol'  ^ira^s  tie  and  conii.Biou  ihaii  on  larnis  not  a  sixih  j-art 
land,  weeding  the  corn  fifM.a,  gathering  (]ulv  uens,  ro  large,  where  order  and  ireiibicn  are  neglected. 
&c.  Irotn  the  fallows,  &c.  &c.  lie  h  in  liiiir  men  >  You  wtil  be  well  pleased  with  these  j.anirii'a.^, 
and  five  women  conulantly  under  his  churjie,  and  lieirjg  a  lover  ol*  ngulaniy,  and  a  keen  IneiiJ  ij 
occasionally  a  greater  number  oi'the  latkr  as  may  ',  ^)^'lemalic  arrangtmenl  hi  executing  every  kind 
be  called  lor  by  the  work  to  be  execu 'od.    Drau^^h't:  i  oi'  hubiner^s. 


are  ollen  mad^  from  my  corps  to  as^isl  liim,  espe 
cially  when  the  thrashing  machine  Ia  emploved. 


March  4.     Air.  JamieFon  dofe^irod  me  to  take  a 
walk   with  him   this  forenoon,  which  I  did   v\ith 


clean  ;  and  it' the  season  is  not  against  us,  eight  or 
your  humble  servant,   ten  boils  per  acre  ma}-  be  expected.'     *  Pray,  Mr- 
is  already  explained.      |  Jamieson,'  1  said,  'iiow  many  beans  will  >ou  »uw 
I,   nolvviihsiandini;  the  '  here  ^Mbr  1  could   hardly  see   lo  the  eo»l  of  the 


The  fourth  head  servant  id  the  cicik,  wliose  ;  much  picjisure.  \Ve  went  to  a  field  wherv  K.iiot 
work  is  theeapiest  in  one  sense,  but  most  taiii^uing  '  was  drill. i.g  beauf:,  his  whole  eighteen  ploutrbo 
in  another.  He  wriies  out  the  orders, — poeU  the  and  six  drill  barrows  being  employed  ;  and  a  nu- 
books, — rides  upon  business, — receives  money, —  j  ble  sight  they  made.  '£l.'iot,'6a}s  Mr.  Jani>e< 
and  pays  it  away  as  ordered.  Every  night  he  gets  ^  son,  *h:ive  we  a  prospect  of  ob:ainifij?  a  good 
reports  from  the  other  head  servants  ;  ond  upon  crop  here  ?  'In  my  opinion,'  replied  Elliot,  '  we 
Saturday,  settles  accounts  lor  the  past  week  with  have  a  lair  chance  of  it;  the  land  is  rich  and 
Mr.  Jamieson. 

The  fifth  head  servant  is  your  humble  servant, 
and  ihe  nature  of  hisofllcc  * 

You  would  be  surprised, 
numberof  people  employed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  field.  To  which  he  replied,  *There  were  j^t 
business  executed,  to  see  in  what  order  and  method  one  hundred  acres  in  the  break,  which  Rta>  rt- 
cvery  thing  goes  forward.  In  fact,  every  heads- 1  tjuirc  from  130  to  140  bolls  of  seed.'  *  And  wliui 
man  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  farmer ;  j  time  may  ii  take  to  plough  ami  ^oiv  the  whole  cf 
with  this  beneficial  difi'ercnce,  thai  his  atteni ion  is  j  that  quantity  ;  '  *  Elliot '  says  Mr.  Jamie^^r, 
in  a  c^ieat  measure  directed  only  to  one  object ;  \  *how  Jong  have  you  been  herel'  '  Why,  Sir,  two 
wherean,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  attention  of  a,da)s  l.eii»re  this  one;  and  I  am  tolerably  certa'n 
farmer  must  be  dispia^'ed  upon  multiilirious  article*? .  that  in  three  days  more,  if  vou  all'HV  the  wlioe 
of  business,  some  of  which,  of  course,  s. and  £i(cngih  (o  continue,  we  shall  have  the  field  fin.&I.- 
a  chance  of  being  neglected.  Air.  Jamieson  in- ;  ed.'  As  this  was  nearly  an  acre  per  plough  ptr 
sists,  in  the  most  pointed  way,  that  none  of  us  ehall  day  I  expressed  some  amazement  at  the  quaniiy 
interlere  with  the  business  of  his  neighbor,  or ,  of  wuik  executed  ;  but  Elliot  said,  that  a  p;i ir  uf 
even  go  near  each  other  duiing  work  hours,  unless  j  ^ood  horsi's  with  a  light  (Itrrow,  such  as  should  be 
when  directed  by  him.  lie  maintains  that  these  given  to  coverin*;  beans,  were  unprtfi*ably  eai- 
rules  arc  not  only  necessary  to  support  good  go-  j  pluyed,  il'  they  did  not  turn  over  an  acre  per  day, 
vernment,  but  even  to  preserve  unanimity  amongst  I  at  two  journess  of  four  hours  and  a  half  each. 
ourselves.     I  believe  he  i^  ia  the  right,  Lind  thall ;  So  much  i'oT  the  despatch  given  to  business  at  ihis 


walk  accordingly. 

Elliot  is  always  first  up  in  the  morning,  having 
his  horses  to  feed  ;  and  rings  a  bell  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  granary,  which  summons  jiis  men  to  the 
stables  to  li^ed  and  dret^s  the  horses;  aller  which 
breakfast  is  taken.  In  the  mean  time,  he  goes  to 
the  office,  and  receives  orders  for  the  day,  with 
which  he  instantly  leturns,  and  distributes  ainotiLr 


place. 

We  went  from  the  bean  fi<ld  to  the  land  intended 
for  oais,  which  JNIr.  Jamieson  thought  to  be  in 
good  cundiiion  for  receiving  the  harrow;  and 
ad. led,  that  the  moment  Ins  bean  seed  was  over, 
he  would  bt rain  every  nerve  to  gel  his  oats  de/tiw-i- 
icd  in  the  ground  as  speedily  as  possiWe.  iJe 
inlormed  me  that  his  earliest  oats,  though  often  of 


his  ploughmen.  In  good  weather  this  is  an  easy  ,  leasi  bulk,  were  always  moie  prtjiific  than  those 
task,  because  the  whole  are  usually  kept  together;  \  latter  sown,  and  that  a  day  at  this  season  was  of 
but,  in  bad  weather,  the  scene  is  changed,  and  a  i  Incalculable  value.  Here  ended  our  walk-  and 
greater  division  of  orders  becomes  necessary.  |  I  went  lo  a  detachment  of  mv  old  fellows,  employ- 
Howard,  after  receiving  his  orders,  govs  to  his  j  ed  at  turning  a  compost  midden,  the  remainder 
herds  and  turnip-feeders  in  the  byres  ;  Faiibairn  being  with  Elliot  wheeling  his  bean  drills. 
to  his  barns;  and  nje  to  my  old  fellows,  who  us-  j  Howard  tells  me,  that  he  has  got  a  lew  lambs, 
semble  in  a  shade  adjoining  to  the  house,  where  '  auvi  expects,  ten  or  twelve  score  more,  before  ei^^ht 
their  implements  are  deposiied.  Mr.  Jamics^on  |  disys  aie  over.  The  ewes,  I  notice,' have  t^of  a 
gocswherehepleases,  and  superintends  the  whole. ;  ^Vlpp!y  of  turnips  lately  on  their  pastures  which 
Atnighl,  after  work  is  over,  we  go  10  the  clerk's  i  Mr.  Jamicbon  assures  me,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ui  this  season,  if  good  lambs  are  lo  be  reart-J. 
It  is  the  New  Leicester  or  Bukewcll  sort  of  sheep 
that  are  chiefly  kept  here,  and  they  are  quiet  and 
docile  in  disposition,  beyond  any  sheep  that  hither- 
to have  conje  under  my  observation. 

March  20.— Our  oat-seed  is  finished  this  day; 
and  when  I  lell  you  that  three  hundred  acres  have 
been  sown,  you  will  allow  that  no  idle  bread  hat 
been  consumed,  either  by  men  or  horses.  I  noti- 
ced that  thirty-six  harrows  were  employed,  and 
learn  from  Elliot,  that  above  thirty  acres  were,  ou 
an  average,  finished  in  each  day,  a  good  part  of 
it  having  to  get  lour  double  times  of  the  harrows. 
He  added,  thai  when  grass  laud  is  not  very  tender, 


oflfice,  and  give  in  our  reftoris,  which  are  entered 
in  the  journal  for  Mr.  Jamieson's  inspection,  who, 
from  these  vouchers,  and  obsevations  made  by 
himselfj  determines  upon  the  orders  for  next  day. 
When  money  is  wanted, — as  every  headsman 
pays  the  people  employed  in  his  department — we 
make  out  an  account,  which  is  shown  to  Mr. 
Janupson.  If  he  is  pleased  to  order  payment,  the 
pencil  mark  of  **/Miy"  is  afiixed,  and  we  go  to  the 
clerk  who  takes  our  recei  pt  at  the  foot  of  t  he  account, 
and  delivers  the  sum  wanted.  These  accounts 
are  kept  by  the  clerk  till  Saturday  evenintr,  when 
Mr.  Jamieson  takes  them  off  his  hand.  By  atten- 
ding to  these  methods  of  carrying  on  business,  i 
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May  9.  My  residence  wllh  Mr.  Jamieson  con- 
tinues to  furnish  me  wiihi  inslmcrion  in  everj' 
branch  of  rural  work ;  and  nothing  has  occurred 
to  obstruct  or  lessen  the  enjoyment  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  ray  former  letters.  My  master  is  kind 
and  communicative.  My  fellow  servants  join  in 
'  promoiing  his  views  to  improve  and  instruct  me; 
able  ;  and  he  was  so  jjood  as  to  inform  mo,  Unit  |  and  hitherto  the  slightest  difference  has  not  taken 
boih  had  their  propertjps,  thouirh  as  theenriy  onns  place  betwixt  me  and  any  of  tlie  numerous  body 
j^'i^nerally  yielded  ihe  greatest,  qiianiily  of  j/raii),  '  of  people  belonnring  to  this  extensive  and  well  reg- 
hc  was  partial   lo  them  ;  but  that  as  the  other.-^  j  ulared  undertaking. 

prnilu'.-ed  most  fodder,  which  was  an  importaiir  I  Yesterday  Mr.  Jamieson  desired  metoaccom- 
ohject  with  him,  he  was  leil  lo  sow  them  in  e-i'ial  ;  pany  him  in  his  ride  to  examine  the  winter  sown 
proportions;  and  that,  In  this  way,  Ins  harvest  |  wlieatc».  The  break  of  one  hnndred  acres,  afler 
work  was  divided,  and  mneh  hurry  and  ha::ard  ,  f^'U in nier  fallow,  upon  which  grass  seeds  were  late- 
avoided   at   that   period.     This,  to  be  nure,  ii»  a    ly  .-own,  looked  astonishinajy  well.     It  had  been 


he  mikes  it  a  rule  to  go  over  it  two  times  in 
leiiirfh,  t)efore  he  drives  the  harrows  aeross ;  and 
tln"»  is  done  so  ns  the  furrows  may  not  be  pulled 
b'lck,  an!  the  sward  brouirht  into  its  original  po- 
sition, whieh  hurts  the  crop  pxceedinirly.  I  im- 
dersiand  that  about  one  half  of  the  early  varieiies 
are  sown,  and  the  other  half  of  the  kinds  called 
Angus  and  Blainslles.  I  ventured  to  inquire  at 
Mr.  Jamieson  which  of  the  sorts  were  most  profit 


matter  of  importance,  iheref()re  deservedly  viewed 
in  that  liijlil  by  so  celebrated  a  husbandman. 

Oir  ttirni  p-fed  sheep  are  all  <xone  olf;  and  the 
field  whielfe  carried  turnips  forthwith  lo  be  cleared, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  brouirht  home,  so  as 
the  ploujrlis  may  be  entered  preparatory  to  the 


ihinly  seeded,  a  practice  Mr.  Jamieson  is  food  of 
upon  well  prepared  ground,  and  was  tillering  or 
stooling  with  the  greatest  vijror.  The  ear  is  al- 
ready fully  formed  ;  though  Mr.  Jamieson  says  it 
will  not  come  out  of  the  shot  blade  in  less  than  a 
month,     lie  added,  that  smut  or  black  may  be 


sowing  of  barley.  It  seems  that  the  chariie  of;  oh^erved  in  this  early  stai^e, — though  after  the 
topping,  tailing,  and  buildmg  of  the  turnips,  is  to  n:o<t  attentive  investigation  the  smallest  sign  of 
be  enirustrid  to  me,  and  of  course  ihit  mv  Fqtiad  is    that  abominable  disorder  could  not  be  discovered. 


to  be  employed  in  these  operations.  Howard  in 
fJirms  me,  that  about  thirty  of  the  turnip  cattle  are 
still  on  hand,  and  that  these,  and  the  stock  of  ewes, 
will  consume  all  the  turnips  that  remain  ;  thouijh, 
he  add-j,  that  they  are  losing  their  nutritive  quality 
very  fast.  Mr.  Jamieson  continuf^s  lo  favor  me 
with  his  approbation  ;  and  my  fellow  servants, 
particularly  Elliot,  have  shown  a  steady  desire  to 
give  me  every  manner  of  assistance.  In  a  word, 
my  lime  here  is  not  only  usefully  but  agreeable  | 


The  field  of  wheat  after  beans  appears  to  be 
considf^rably  thicker  seeded  than  the  one  after  fal- 
low; and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Jamieson 
(or  the  diHerence  was,  that  upon  a  bean  stubble, 
the  plants  rarely  gather  so  fi'eely  as  those  upon  a 
well  wrought  fallow  fresh  impregnated  by  manure. 
f  noticed,  however,  that  this  field  was  green  and 
thriving— -that  the  blade  was  broad,  and  in  most 
places  twisted  something  like  a  screw.  The  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam,  which  Mr.  Jamieson  says  is  bet- 


spent,  and  I  thank  you  once  more  for  placing  me   ter  calculated  for  carrying  superior  crops,  both 

ad  to  quantity  and  quality,  than  of  the  other  varie- 
ties. 

Our  Iambs  were  handled  last  week,  and  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  butcher.  He  marked  one 
hundred  that  are  to  be  removed  to-morrow.  I 
think  Howard  said  that  twenty  score  were  sold, 
and  that  the  remainder  are  to  be  weaned  and  hog- 
ged.  They  are  going  with  their  dams  upon  rich 
grass  ;  and  also  received  ruta  baga  till  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

Elliot  has  got  all  the  turnip  land  cross-ploughed, 
and  is  now  employed  at  the  summer- fallow.  He 
has  already  run  over  some  of  the  bean  land  with 
the  scraper  or  Dutch  horse-hoe,  and  has  set  apart 
ei^ht  hork;es,  and  the  like  number  of  men,  for 
plousrhing  and  cleaning  the  bean  and  turnip  crops 
of  (his  year.  The  best  and  steadiest  hands  are 
selected  for  this  purpose,  as  it  requires  dexterity 
and  att<^ntion.  Of  this  husbandry,  Mr.  Jamieson 
has  promised  me  a  full  description  at  a  leisure  hour. 
My  corps  have  of  late  been  much  employed  in 
scouring  ditches  and  cleaning  hedges,  on  which 
matters  Mr.  Jamieson  bestows  much  attention. 
They  are  thinned  a  little  by  a  draft  of  four  lo  Elliot 
lor  his  bean  ploughs ;  and  these  were  men  who 
had  been  in  habits  of  receiving  similar  employment 
in  former  seasons. 

May  15.  Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  about 
Mr.  Jamieson's  thrashing  machine,  therefore 
shall  now  communicate  some  particulars  concer- 
ninf?  that  noble  implement,  imparted  by  my  friend 
Fairbairn,  to  whom  the  sole  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  it  in  entrusted.    The  machine   is 


at  such  a  school. 

jfpril  8. — The  barley  after  turnips  is  at  last 
sown,  though  the  work  gave  Elliot  more  trouble 
than  he  expected.  Owing  to  a  sudden  drought, 
the  ground  turned  up  with^a  Aee/,  as  he  calledit ; 
so  a  cross- ploughing  was  first  given  ;  then,  after 
harrowing  it,  rollers  were  applied;  and  finally  an 
ebb  seed  furrow;  when  it  was  sown  wiih  early 
barley  and  grass  seeds.  The  field  looks  well  to 
the  eye,  being  finished  in  a  most  husbandman-like 
style  ;  but  upon  talking  to  Elliot  concerning  it,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  he  seldom  saw  good  bar- 
Icy  after  turnips,  when  the  land  required  to  be 
forced  ;  and  that  he  will  pawn  his  word  that  we 
have  better  barley  upon  the  break  that  carried 
beans  last  year,  which  he  is  forthwith  to  seed-fur- 
row. He  says  that  he  means  to  sow  this  field 
jrcen,  or  after  the  plough,  and  not  allow  it  to  spire 
and  lose  brairding  sap.  The  field  to  be  sure  is 
:lean,  and  perfectly  free  of  quickens  ;  so  1  dare 
say  the  method  meant  to  be  taken  is  a  good  one. 
Fairbairn  and  his  women,  for  several  days,  have 
been  gathering  stones  on  the  break  of  clover  inten- 
ied  for  cutting  j  and  my  corps  have  digsred  a 
number  of  drains  in  the  adjoining  field  intended 
or  summer-fallow,  into  which  the  stones  are  depo- 
sited. Three  carts  are  employed  to  drive  the  stones, 
^hich  are  instantly  put  into  the  drains  ;  and  while 
Pairbairn  superintends  the  gathering  process,  the 
ask  of  filling  in  and  covering  up,  is  committed  to 
rour  humble  servant.  We  work  five  hours  in  the 
orenoon,  and  four  in  the  aflernoon,  and  go  merrily 
brward. 
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wrought  generally  by  water,  but  has  a  six-horse 
impelling  power  also  added,  which  prevents  incon- 
venienee  in  the  driest  season;  though,  except  in 
the  summer  months,  and  someiimes  in  nntunin,  a 
full  supply  ol'wa'eris  rarely  wantuiir.  The  ouier  . 
wheel  is  lartre,  and  plriced  on  il  crcjiile  declivity, 
atiording  ihe  impelling  power  its  liill  weiirht,  and  i 
throwing  ofi  the  waler  cleverly,  without  hanging  \ 
on  or  obstructing  the  velocitv  of  the  wheel  by  re- 
maining in  the  *ail  dam.  The  barn  or  hoime  in 
which  the  corn  is  thrashed  is  of  jrreai  dimentJions, 
being  fifty  feet  in  length,  tweniy-fbor  in  breadth, 
and  twenty  feet  in  height  of  side- walls  above  the 
lower  floor,  whicli  gives  a  larjTe  siowaire  Ibr 
thrashing  corn  and  otfal,  till  time  is  allowed  for 
cleaning  the  whole  by  hand- fanners  (or  the  market. 
This  is  a  convenience,  1  um  told,  too  much  neg- 
lected in  all  the  original  houses  ;  and  owing  to  the 
want  of  11,  thrashing  must  often  be  given  up,  till 
the  otfal  or  broke  is  arranged  and  put  in  less  bulk. 
I  am  informed  that  with  wind  machines,  the  want 
of  barn  room  has  been  Ibund  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage, as  often  the  impelling  power  is  lost  before 
xnatters  can  be  put  in  order  for  using  it.  But  to 
return  from  this  digression.  The  drum  of  Mr. 
Jamieson's  machine  is  three  feet  in  diameter,  five 
feet  in  length,  armed  with  four  scutchers  or  bea- 
lerB,  and  moves  with  the  velocity  of  2400  feet  per 
xninute.  To  work  this  machine  in  a  complete 
ttyle,  two  men  are  required  to  feed  the  rollers ; 
three  girls  or  boys  to  open  the  sheaves,  and  hnnd 
them  to  the  thrashini?  board  ;  the  same  number 
of  women  to  riddle  the  grain  in  the  nruler  apart- 
ment, and  four  men  to  remove  and  RincU  the  straw. 
Generally  a  woman  afpo  is  employed  to  clean  the 
chafi-house  and  keep  the  offal  in  order.  The.corn 
id  brought  to  the  barn  as  wan!«'d,  by  two  one  horse 
carts  closely  bonrded.  Tliest>.  nrjualiy  have  full 
employment ;  and  as  a  man  is  reiiuire.l  to  cast  or 
take  down  the  stack,  aitoirether  sixteen  hands 
and  two  hor»:es  are  em  pi  )yed  ;  thouirh,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  wairesof  two  men  and  three  irirls  can 
only  be  charged  ajjainst  the  machine,  becansethe 
work  of  the  others  would  have  been  equallv  called 
for,  had  the  grain  been  thrashed  in  the  old  way 
by  flails. 

The  saving  to  the  owner,  when  such  machines 
are  employed,  must,  even  in  the  first  instance,  be 
considerable;  and,  when  the  perfect  way  in  which 
the  grain  is  separated  (i^om  the  straw  is  taken  into 
account,  perhaps  it  may  be  equal  to  one-fifth  orone- 
si.xth  oi  the  gross  produce.  Fairbaim  maintains 
that  the  saving  is  greatest  upon  wheat,  which  for- 
merly, when  hand  flails  were  used,  was  with  every 
attention  seldom  thrashed  clean,  especially  in  cold 
raw  seasons.  He  adds,  that  one  hundred  bolls,  or  fif- 
ty quarters  of  wheat  may  be  thrashed  in  a  day  of 
eight  hours,  unless  the  grain  has  been  sloomed  or 
mildewed  ;  and  that  with  oats  a  still  greater  quan- 
tity may  be  turned  out.  As  the  machine  is  provi- 
ded  with  two  pair  of  fanners,  the  grain  is,  in  many 
cases,  fit  for  market  after  being  once  riddled  ;  but 
the  usual  custom  is  to  run  it  again  through  hand 
fanners,  Mr.  Jamieson  being  ~  very  nice  in  tbe 
dressing  of  his  grain  that  is  to  be  marketed. 

May  20.     Yesterday  and  to  day  i  en  acres  of  the 
turnip  break  were  sown  with  rutabaga  or  Swedish 
turnip  for  late  spring  food.    The  heaviest  part  of 
the  break  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson  being  of  opinion,  that  a  strong  loam,  if 
incumbent  on  a  dry  bottom,  is  better  calculated 


for  ruia  baga  than  lighter  soils.  The  ground,  bad 
got  three  ploughings,  was  harrowed,  rolled  and 
hand  picked,  till  it  was  perfectly  reduced,  and  frt« 
of  root  weeds,  when  it  was  formed  into  drills  w;:n 
27-inch  intervals  by  a  boui  of  the  plough,  lu'i? 
the  interval  of  these  drills  plenty  of  dung  was  de- 
posited, (Mr.  Jamieson  says  that  ruia  b«jga  re- 
quires almost  double  the  quanthy  of  dung  that  » 
sufficient  fur  common  turnips)  ;  afier  which  ibe 
drills  were  split,  and  the  dung  completely  covered, 
when  the  seed- burrow  was  run  upon  the  lop, 
which  finished  the  operation. 

Mr.  Jamie^on  mentioned  two  particulars  which 
deserve  attention  wlien  rut  a  baga  is  eown.  IsL, 
That,  in  forming  drills,  the  plough  ought  to  go 
deeper  than  when  common  turnips  are  intend^, 
so  as  a  proper  bed  may  be  made  far  the  ex'ra 
quantity  of  dung  given,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
sufiiciently  covered.  2dly,  That  early  sowing  U 
advantageous,  so  as  the  root  may  have  time  lo 
arrive  at  maturity.  He  added,  that  ruta  baga  j 
a  dull  growing  plant,  making  slow  prog;res6  in  ifi 
passage;  and  that,  if  the  field  yeliow  mmip 
maintain  its  character,  he  is  not  sure  but  he  wti 
abandon  the  culture  of  ruta  baga  altogether. 

The  remainder  of  the  break  intended  fbrtamipi 
(90  acres)  is  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara'joo. 
and  is  now  harrowed  down  so  procure  the  vege- 
tation of  annual  weeds.  The  plain  summer-faJ^vr 
break  is  cross-ploughed,  and  receiving  the  :«;  i 
advantage  of  the  present  dry  weather.  I  presunic 
it  will  lie  in  this  state  lilt  the  ^eed  is  over; 
ihrouirh  Kliiot  says,  if  a  shower  comes  soon,  he 
will  give  it  a  trimming  with  his  harrows,  so  a$  il.e 
looi  weeds  may  be  loosened,  and  ilie  tjruivih  of 
ammals  forwarded.  My  squad,  now  reduced  tu  ?ix 
men,  are  turning  dunghills  from  monaug  lo  nijhr, 
except   when   deiached   for   itiridenial    puquK-ts. 

May  ^7,  Mr.  Jamieson  h  is  {ust  furnished  me 
with  a  circumstuntiul  detad  of  his  t>ean  husbiMidry ; 
some  particulars  of  which  must  l>e  iuierv^.mj;  lo 
you.  According  to  his  motle  of  cropping,  tui 
plant  generally  Ibllows  outs  after  iiniss,  when  lU 
land  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  good  condition.  He 
first  begms  by  giving  it  a  cross  furrow,  wliich  is 
taken  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  allow.  The  fie'^l 
is  then  completely  water-furrowed;  the  end  furruwf 
and  gaio -furrows  being  dicjged  with  the  spade,  ia 
which  situation  it  is  lell  for  the  winter.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  Ihe  spring 
he  harrows  it  according  to  circumstances,  but 
never  breaks  down  too  much  at  once,  in  case  a 
change  of  weather  should  ensue.  The  plouslw 
are  tiien  entered,  and  one  drill- barrow  allotted  to 
every  three  ploughs.  By  taking  a  nine-inch  fur- 
row, and  running  the  barrow  after  the  third  plouirK, 
an  interval  betwixt  the  rows  of  27  inches  is  lelr; 
and  such  an  interval  he  thinks  fully  adequate  lor 
admitting  horse-hoes  of  every  description.  About 
fourteen  days  after  sowing,  the  ground  is  harrow- 
ed and  water- furrowed  ;  and  in  this  state  it  re- 
mains till  the  young  plants  are  fairly  above  the 
surface,  when  the  Dutch  lioe  or  scraper  is  employ- 
ed, as  formerly  mentioned. 

This  is  the  mode  of  planting  beans  hitherto 
exercised  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  but  he  has  if  in  con- 
templation lo  change  it  in  an  essential  branch, 
which,  in  favorable  seasons,  must  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial.  Instead  of  sowing  with  the  fir^i 
spring-furrow,  which,  being  taken  ebb,  does  livk 
I  more  than  cover  the  seed,  he  means  to  give  tbs 
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ground  a  second  deep  plourrliing  in  a  contrary  di- 1 
rection  to  ihe  first  one,  nCierwurds  to  harrow  ir, 
and  then  to  (ormdiills  ol'tiio  sume  widencFs,  eiihrr 
by  a  single  furroiv  or  a  bout  of  the  plough.  In 
the  intervals  of  these  fucrow^  he  will  run  the  bar- 
row, after  which  the  drills  will  be  slit  out  ns  in  the*. 
tornip  husbandry,  and  the  seed  covered.  A:  n 
Buitable  time  afierwardp,  the  harrows  will  he  drawn 
across,  and  the  irround  levelled,  preparatory  to  the 
cleaning  process, 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  consumed  in 
slitting  out  the  drilU  may  be  saved,  were  the  har-^ 
row  drove  across  when  tho  beans  are  sown  ;  but 
Mr.  Jamieson  obviated  this  remark,  by8U)ini;, 
that  a  flush  of  annuals  was  tu  be  drcadrd  in  such 
a  case ;  whereas,  by  delaying  the  harrowing  two 
orthr^e  weeks,  the  first  crop  of  weeds  would  in  a 
g'reat  measure  be  thereby  destroyed.  The  only 
objection  which  remains  to  the' plan  is,  that  in 
aome  seasons  seed- work  may  be  so  long  delayed 
as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  crop.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  proposed  change  must  be  attended 
with  important  advantages. 

We  have  had  a  few  changes  of  servants  nt  this 
term,  chiefly  with  those  not  reckoned  the  be^t 
hands,  or  with  whoni  Mr.  Jamieson  was  dissatis- 
fied. Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  he  poFscssos 
such  hoppy  knack  of  managing  his  people  with 
judgment  and  dexterity,  and  at  tho  same  time 
pays  them  so  handsomely,  that  servants  worth 
the  keeping  rarely  leave  him.  It  is  a  mark  of  a 
good  farmer,  to  resrulate  his  differant  operations 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  his  po8J:es- 
sion  ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  man  of  prudence  and 
BHgacity  will  at  all  times  govern  an<i  direct  those 
below  him,  according  to  Mheir  different  tempers 
and  capacities. 

June  3.  Tho  portion  of  land  intended  for  yel- 
low turnips  is  now  seeded  ;  and  the  several  pro- 
cesses were  precisely  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed when  the  ruta  baga  was  sown,  only  that 
a  BQialler  quantity  of  dung  was  given.  Elliot 
informs  me,  that  this  variety  has  been  cultivated 
here  for  \vfo  years  past,  and  that  it  stands  the 
firust  nearly  as  well  as  ruta  baga.  He  added,  that 
it  is  not  80  shy  of  growing,  and  may  be  obtained 
on  soils  where  the  other  would  not  live.  About 
five  acres  of  horse  potatoes,  t)r  yams,  were  also 
planted,  chiefly  for  swine  fbod,'or  as  a  supply  to 
the  cattle  when  turnips  are  wanting.  This  may 
sometimes  happen  in  a  stormy  day  ;  and  Mr. 
Jamieson  takes  care  to  be  provided  at  all  hands, 
80  as  his  bestial  may  not  suffer. 

At  Mr.  Jamie^on's  desire,  I  accompanied  Elliot 
a  feir  days  ago  through  the  bean  fields.  They 
have  all  been  once  run  over  with  tho  Dutch  hoe, 
and  now  the  small  turnip  ploughs  are  employed 
to  lay  away  the  earth  from  the  sides  oC  the  plants, 
and  to  form  a  fresh  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
val, which  will  afterwards  be  separated  and  divi- 
ded by  a  second  application  of  the  Dutch  hoe. 
The  whole  formed  a  pleasant  sight,  being  in  supe- 
rior order  to  the  most  of  garden  culture.  The  oat- 
fields  are  looking  well ;  indeed  every  thing  on  the 
farm  has  a  most  thriving  appearance. 

Last  week  the  horses  were  put  upon  green  food, 
and  two  feeds  of  oats  per  day,  which  I  learn  is  the 
practice  here,  till  the  turnip  sowing  is  over,  when 
they  are  limited  to  one  feed.  One  of  my  men  is 
employed  to  cut  the  grass,  and  another  ties  it  up 
Id  buQches  of  28  lbs.  avoidupois  weight,  four  of 


which  ore  given  to  each  horse  per  day.  Twenty 
cattle  tim*  tioi  ruia  bnga  in  April  and  May,  are 
also  carried  on  with  clover  given  ihem  at  the 
r>lake,  and  they  ^ccni  to  be  thnvinir  well.  It  takes 
a  man  and  twu  horr^es  to  bring  home  the  grass, 
MS  the  He'd  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  homestead. 
The  feeding  of  the  ratile  is  in  Howard's  depart- 
ment; but  the  charge  of  superintending  the  cut- 
ling  and  tying  the  grass  is  with  uie.  I  oflen  take 
the  scythe  byway  of  amusement,  though  it  is 
raiher  heavy  wotk  for  one  of  my  age.  Mr  Jamie- 
son is  very  pointed  in  having  the  grass  cut  equal- 
ly and  close  by  the  ground,  and  says,  the  lower  it 
is  cut  at  this  time,  so  much  the  faster  and  stronger 
will  the  second  crop  grow  afterwards. 

June  10.  All  hands  are  employed  about  the 
turnip-seed  work,  and  what  with  ploughs,  har- 
rows, rollers,  drills  and  carts,  and  the  fillers  and 
spreaders  of  dung,  n  jovial  number  is  upon  the 
field;  but  I  mu«t  describe  things  in  order,  other* 
wise  you  will  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  our 
operations  sufficiently. 

The  extent  of  the  field  remaining  for  common 
turnip  is  seventy-five  acres  or  thereby.  It  had 
been  ploughed  lour  times  over,  ond  after  each  fur- 
row immediately  harrowed  and  rolled,  so  as  mois- 
ture might  be  retained.  Some  parts,  which  were 
rather  rough  and  c]oddy,  required  a  repetition  of 
these  operations;  and  this  was  performed  by  four 
harrows  and  one  roller,  drawn  by  two  horses. 
This  led  thirty-eight  horses  (or  ploughing,  carting 
and  sowing;  and  these  were  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

First,  Eight  plotiizhs  and  sixteen  horses  for 
forming  and  reversing  the  drilli*,  so  as  the  dung 
might  t>e  covered.  2/?(i,  Six  carts  and  twelve 
horses  to  drive  out  the  dung,  which  wasmiddened 
aa  carried  out  in  winter,  adjoining  to  the  field. 
3<i,  Two  drills,  each  drawn  by  one  horee,  and 
sowing  two  rows  at  o  lime.  This  was  the  near- 
est division  of  the  strength  that  could  be  made, 
and  hiiherto  maUers  have  proceded  with  regular- 
it^\  Elliot  looks  afier  the  ploughs  and  drills; 
l^airbairn  the  spreaders;  and  the  loading  of  the 
carts  is  under  my  superintendence. 

It  is  a  principal  object  wi.h  Mr.  Jomieson  to 
.have  the  drill  formed,  dunged,  slit  out  and  sown, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  os  moisture,  the  soul  of . 
vegetation,  may  be  preserved,  upon  which  he 
says  every  thing  depends;  of  course,*these  opera- 
tions follow  each  other  in  the  quickest  manner. 
How  soon  that  five  drills  were  formed,  which 
was  (lone  by  a  bout  of  a  plough  to  each,  the  carts 
entered;  and  the  dung  being  laid  in  small  heapsi 
was  instantly  separated  by  ten  spreaders,  who 
were  divided  into  two  gangs  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Fairbairn.  Four  of  the  ploughs  were 
then  set  to  work  in  splitting  out  the  drills,  and 
were  followed  by  the  seed-barrows,  while  the 
other  four  ploughs  proceeded  in  forming  or  mak- 
ing up  fresh  drills.  The  carts  rather  pressed  upon 
the  ploughs, — though,  by  going  at  a  long  step,  no 
obstruction  occurred.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jamieson  had, 
with  his  usual  attention,  selected  the  strongest 
horses  and  most  active  ploughmen  for  this  depart- 
ment of  I  he  work.  The  carts  were  also  divided 
into  two  heads,  each  having  two  of  my  squad  to 
fi!l ;  the  remainder  were  lent  to  Fairbairn,  who 
had  his  corps  of  spreaders  made  up  with  some  of 
Howard's  people;  a  steady  man  was  appointed 
for  drawing  out  the  dung  to  each  bead  of  carts, 
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which  Mr.  Jamineon  considere  to  he  necoFenry, 
ifyou  wish  ihe  land  equally  duntroil.  Ailofjpiher, 
ihere  were  in  the  field  36  men,  hei»idep  Kiliot, 
Fairbairn,  and  me.  I  might  liftve  included  Mr. 
Jamieson,  who  did  not  leave  us  lor  an  ins;an», 
but  rode  about  ihe  field  fr*om  the  betrinninir  oCearh 
yoking  to  its  conclusion,  except  when  at  hreHklnPt. 
Klhot  ifiinks  that  eeven  acres  were  finished  thjjs 
day;  and  as  the  carte  look  out  112  loadj*,  which 
was  17  to  each  can,  or  14  to  the  acre,  I  apprehend 
he  is  not  Htr  out  in  hiscalculaiion. 

Jane  24.  Turnip  seed  is  now  over,  hnvinff 
from  first  to  last  been  favored  with  excellent 
weather.  The  first  pown  drills,  '.hough  the  wea- 
ther has  been  dry,  fairly  above  ground, — entirely 
owing,  as  Mr.  Jsimiepon  decliuee,  to  the  sedulous 
attention  bestowed  on  scctirinir  the  means  of  ve- 
getation. As  the  several  operau'ons  went  on  from 
first  to  last  in  an  uniform  train,  I  hope  the  whole 
will  be  equally  successful,  as  the  diflbrent  depart- 
ments of  the  work  were  nicely  tialanced.  The 
seed  used  is  (\1I  of  the  globe  kind,  raised  on  the 
farm,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  savs  he  will  never  trust 
a  seedsman  for  a  supply,  unless  impelled  by  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  The  ruta  l^ag  i  and  yel- 
lew  turnip  were  likewise  of  his  own  produce;  and 
wiih  what  he  saved  of  these  seeds  many  of  his 
neighbors  have  also  been  supplied. 

Fairbairn,  with  a  Mrire  detachment  of  women 
and  bo3'8,  is  at  this  time  goinn  throu«rh  the  beau 
fields,  pulling  out  every  weed  from  the  drills  to 
which  the  plough  had  not  access.  The  ruta  baira 
is  thinned  and  set  out,  and  the  yellow  turnip  fol- 
lows. Fairbairn  has  about  filty  hands,  younii 
and  old,  under  him;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
with  what  adroitness  many  of  the  hoye  pull  and 
sAoo^  the  hoe,  and  how  dexterousljMhey  set  out 
the  young  plants.  The  hay  h.irveet  is  also  com- 
menced; and  six  of  my  fel'ows  are  cutting  away 
this  day,  and  will  continue,  if  the  weather  proves 
dry,  till  forty  acres  are  laid  on  their  back.  Mr. 
Jamieson  has  enjoined  me,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  not  to  allow  a  scythe  to  be  drawn  when 
the  grass  is  wet,  alleging  that  such  a  step  would 
prove  iniurious  to  the  quality  of  the  hay.  In  the 
event  of  wetness,  he  has  directed  me  lo  make  the 
cutters  turn  an  earth  midden  at  the  end  of  the 
grass  field,  to  which  lime  Khells  were  lately  driven, 
so  I  cannot  be  at  any  loss,  however  the  weather 
shoald  turn  out. 

Elliot  is  giving  the  summer  fallow  break  a  third 
furrow,  and  driving  lime  shells  to  it.  He  first 
harrows  the  land,  aAer  "beinff  gathered  up,  and 
draws  out  the  lime  in  heaps  of  a  barley  firlot,  or  a 
bushel  and  a  half  each.  The  ridges  being  18  feet 
in  breadth,  have  cross  furrows  drawn  at  the  like 
distance,  which  makes  them  appear  like  a  dum- 
board;  and  as  a  heap  is  drawn  out  into  each 
square,  any  mistake  in  the  application  must  be 
very  trifling.  Six  carts  are  now  employed  at  the 
lime,  eight  ploughs  at  rido^ing  up  the  land,  and 
eight  horses  at  the  beans,  which  are  now  receiv- 
ing their  last  furrows;  and,  when  finished,  the 
horse-hoes  go  to  the  ruta  baga  and  turnips.  A 
cart  continues  to  drive  grass  constantly;  but  the 
horses  therein  employed  are  a  couple  of  odd  ones, 
not  included  in  the  regular  strength.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  hands  employed, 
1  assure  you  that  there  is  work  at  this  time  for 
more,  if  they  could  be  procured;  but  this  being 
the  bus^  season  with  every  farmer,  a  temporary 
supply  IS  not  to  be  obtained. 


July 8.  The  hay  field  is  all  cut,  at  fca?i  ilit 
part  originally  intended  for  dry  ft»oil,  though  Mr. 
Jamieson  ea>s  that  probably  a  few  acres  more  niiV 
lie  used  in  the  same  way,  if  not  needed  for  \\tt, 
horses  and  cattle  at  the  slake.  This  however. 
will  not  be  determined  on  till  the  end  of  the  mnnt':. 
by  which  time  the  tart^field  will  be  ready  (brci:- 
ting.  Fairbairn  ha(i  the  charse  of  winntnv  arui 
cocking  the  hay.  As  ihe  weather  proved  gn.3e. 
the  proocpses  were  not  dilHcult.  It  lay  one  d;ty 
untouched  afier  being  cut;  then  was  turned  over: 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  Ihe  same  iSi\\\  put  up  io 
small  hand-cocks,  fb«>r  or  five  of  which  were  a!f  r- 
wards  put  into  a  fork  rick;  nnd  in  this  Etnte  ihe 
hay  remains  til!  fit  lor  ihe  stack-yard.  The  tum.p 
field  is  at  hand  ;  so  Fairb^nni's  squad  wmu^.i: 
ihere  in  the  mornings  and  at  spare  tinrjes,  and  w&a 
rejuly  for  hay  work  when  called  for.  My  inrn, 
not  at  the  turnip  ploughs  and  g^raf^  culttn?.  an 
attached  to  him  so  long  nshay  harvest  last?;  ar<<i, 
of  course,  I  am  also  under  his  direction. 

I'lie  fallow  break  is  now  wholly  riil^ed  up,  acd 
at)Out  one  third  of  it  limed.  1  undeFfriand  (hat 
one  half  of  the  break  was  limed  at  last  fntlo? 
time;  so  the  part  that  remains  will  soon  befinif^hed. 
The  lime  is  to  be  spread  the  moment  ihe  bays 
ricked,  which  is  to  be  done  by  my  people,  not 
oiherwise  engaged,  and  some  of  Howard's  mef; 
of  course,  the  superintendence  will  fiill  upon  me. 
Mr.  Jamieson  says  that  he  means  to  plough  the 
lime  mto  the  ground  with  a  shallow  furroiv,  then 
to  harrow  and  lay  on  the  dung,  nnd  lo  contiuJe 
the  process  with  a  seed-furrow  about  ihe  beginDJiig 
of  autumn. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  ihnt  Mr.  Jamieson 
sent  Ibr  me  last  night  a/ler  workincr  hour^  and 
inquired  concerning  your  welfare.  A  Iter  some  other 
conversation,  he  kindly  said,  'George  when  you 
write  my  good  old  fi*iend  your  fiuher,  tell  him  that 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  behavior  since  you 
came  under  my  management,  and  tLat  I  will  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  Be  asFured, 
however,  that  success,  in  a  great  measun^  tfe- 
pends  upon  yourself!  If  ynu  remain  steady,  dlli- 
gent  and  industrious,  there  need  be  smaii  fears 
entertained;  but  should  sloth,  carelessness  or  irreg- 
ularity prove  master,  the  issue  may  easily  be  fore- 
told. You  have  hitherto  shown  an  anxious  dis- 
position to  learn,  and  given  proofs  ol  your  activfry, 
Persevere  then  in  those  honest  endeavore,  avoid- 
ing idleness  as  the  parent  of  vice,  and  vice  as  the 
source  whence  every  human  misery  fiows.' 

(  To  be  continued,) 


ADVAKTAGES    OP    THE    THRKE-SHIFT    ROTA- 
TION.    IMPROVEMENT   IN  WKSTMORELAKI>. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Farmfin'  Regwter. 

The  republication  of  my  essay  on  marine  ma- 
nures in  your  ^Country  Advertiser,-  t>eing  likely 
to  give  additional  currency  to  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion, therein  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  fbur-shilt 
rotation,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  correct  if,  lest  some 
inexperienced  farmer  misled  by  my  authority  may 
be  induced  to  adopt  a  system,  which  subsequent 
experience  will  compel  him  to  abandon.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Wickham  was  the  first  1  believe  to 
make  known  the  fact  which  ought  to  have  been 
obvious  to  every  one — that  the  four-field  rotation 
of  lower  James  River,  is  a  much  more  exhausting 
course  than  the  much  abused  three-field  mynxtoi 
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coiumoii  llirou«zlioui  iho  ude-vvaier  rririon  ol'  V^ir- 
<^iiiia.  Certaiii  ii  ip,  lh:it  none  hut  ihe  iiciu*di 
soil.^,  such  ud  ihotfo  ol' Shirley  and  Wesiover,  on 
wliich  I  he  siicceberul  expcrinientif;  oi'  Mec:e:i-8.  Car- 
ter aud  Si*.UIen  were  nia»le.  can  bear  three  jrrain 
crops  in  four  year$,  ivithout  lrc(iwent  and  hberal 
tf'ipphes  ol'  enrichiniT  manures.  I  very  foom  dia- 
covered,  Hfier  ihe  puhlication  of  my  essay,  that 
the  comparative  poverty  of  our  soil?,  (if  llu^re 
were  no  other  objection  to  tlic  syptem,)  would  pre- 
clude the  profitable  cuitivmion  of  our  !arms,  or  tlie 
Ibur-field  rola'ion  oi' rorii,  wheat,  clover,  wheal, 
which  I  at  that  time  intended  to  adopt.  The  less 
exhausting,  but  much  less  profitable  Ibur-field  sys- 
tem of  corn,  wheat,  clover,  clover,  has  been 
adopted  by  some  persons  in  this  nei«;hborhood. 
But  to  that,  there  are  such  obvious  and  weighty 
objections,  (ol*  which  1  tnhall  mention  but  two,) 
that  it  must  soon  be  abandoned.  Ist.  Corn  is  the 
great  8ta|)le  oi'  eastern  Vir<jrinia.  It  ia.  tlio  most 
certain  and  by  iiir  the  most  profitable  crop ;  and 
UB  a  (general  rule,  the  greatest  profit  cannot  be  re- 
alized with  less  than  one-third  oi'  ih*^  arable  land 
ill  corn.  2nd.  The  tide  water  ianns  are  so  prone 
to  put  up  bushes  oi'gum,  locust,  porsinmion,  &c. 
tiiat  to  cleanse  them  ibr  a  crop,  alter  they  have 
been  two  yetirs  out  oi'  cultivation,  requires  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  labor,  as  to  interfere  se- 
riouelv  with  the  essential  operations  of  manuring 
and  draining,  on  which  depend,  almost  exclusively 
tlie  profits  oi'  H£rricullure. 

I  am  now  thoroughly  satieiied,  fi'om  my  own 
experience  and  extensive  observation,  iliat  the 
three-field  system,  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oatp,  and 
clover,  properly  pursued,  is  by  far  the  most  profita- 
ble course  oi'  farming  in  eastern  Virginia.  To 
make  the  system  effective,  there  must  be  a  stand- 
ing pasture  oi'  marsh  or  wood-land,  sufficient  to 
Bustain  the  farm  stock  unid  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom.  At  this  lime 
the  stock  may  be  turned  in,  with  the  full  assu- 
rance that  you  will  have  an  abundant  dairy,  a  full 
meat  house,  and  a  fine  crop  of  corn  succeeding  the 
clover.  The  fields  should  be  well  and  separately 
inclosed,  and  the  hogs  af^c."  harvest  permitted  to 
^lean  the  wheal  field,  which  should  be  studiously 
guarded  i'roni  the  encroachment  of  all  other  slock. 
3y  this  means  a  iu'l  supply  of  fine  pork  for  the 
use  of  the  family  and  laborers^  may  be  secuied  ai 
a  very  trifling  expense. 

Manure  is  thf)  basis  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
system  of  successful  husbandry.  The  field  for 
corn  should  be  thoroughly  manured.  If  this  can- 
not be  entirely  accomplished,  it  may  at  least  be 
very  nearly  eifocied  on  tide  water,  where  marine 
manures  are  inexhaustible.  On  farms  farther  re- 
moved from  llie  water,  where  these  manures  are  not 
to  be  procured,  substitutes  may  bo  ibuod  in  marl, 
leaves  from  the  woods,  and  a  compost  of  lime, 
leaves,  earth,  &c.  which  may  be  made  in  great 
quantity  by  havinjv  a  permanent  cow-pen  liberally 
Bupplied  with  earUi,  lirae  and  leaves,  throughout 
the  summer.  I  have  for  several  years  made  this 
compost  in  considerable  quantity,  and  used  it  with 
great  effect,  on  the  forest  farm  on  which  I  reside. 
Several  of  my  neighbors  also  have  pursued  the 
same  course  with  very  decided  success. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  state,  known  to  me, 
in  which  agricultural  improvement  has  advanced 
so  rapidly,  as  it  has  done  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, within  the  last  ten  years,    la  thai  period 


ihe  crof:sit  is  belicvtd,  luive  been  at  least  doubled, 
the  value  of  lands  gn'aily  iiureiiBed,  and  the 
wealih  and  comloHs  of  the  people  vasily  aug- 
inenitfil.  The&iC  inrsiimatile  brnoiiis  may  be  just- 
ly attriliUied  to  the  enlightened  zi'al  that  now  ani- 
mates our  iarmers,  and  to  the  liberal  and  judicious 
application  of  manures  common  to  the  whole  tidf) 
water  region,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
the  industry  to  ^>pply  them.  But  thoi^e  improve- 
ments, great  as  they  are,  I  am  well  convinced  are 
yet  in  their  infancy  ;  and  the  most  sanguine  can- 
not now  foreiell  the  glorious  results  that  must  en- 
sue, I'rom  the  continued  and  persevering  applica- 
tion of  the  various  lesources,  with  which  a  wise 
and  bouutilul  providence  hasbo  abundantly  blessed 

U?'.  WlLLOUGHBY    NeWTOW. 

fVesimoreland,  Fa.,  jiag.  29/A,  1839. 


PRACTICAL   TREATMENT   OF   BEE8. 

From  the  EdiDburgli  Encyclopedia. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  natural  history  of  the 
honey  bee  from  iis  origin  until  attaining  perfection, 
and  shown  ht>w  the  various  species  form  one  great 
colony,  where  labors  are  carried  on  ior  the  com- 
mon good.  We  have  explained  also,  that,  at  a 
certain  season,  bees  desert  their  habitation  in  quest 
of  another,  which,  in  a  domesticated  state,  the 
cuhivati^  is  careful  to  provide  ;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  practical  treatment  of  bees,  and 
point  out  how  their  labors  are  to  be  converted  to 
utility,  profit,  and  pleasure. 

All  the  circumstances  above  related  having 
taken  place,  the  new  swarm  is  lodged  in  a  hive, 
there  to  commence  the  collection  of  honey,  the  fa- 
brication of  wax,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies. Much  has  been  said  of  the  fittest  size  and 
figure  of  a  hive,  and  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  should  consist :  wood,  straw,  and  oziers,  have 
all  been  recommended  ;  and  round,  square,  ob-> 
lo[ig,  and  hexagonal  hives  have  had  their  particu- 
lar partisans.  These  things,  we  apprehend,  do 
not  merit  the  importance  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
and  our  reason  ibr  saying  so  is,  from  having  seen 
the  most  ample  products  of  honey,  under  condi- 
tions almost  diametrically  opposite.  At  one  time 
we  have  seen  large  straw  hives,  of  the  ordinary 
liishion  in  this  country,  full  to  the  brim  of  rich  ho- 
ney-comb; at  other  tiroes  we  have  seen  them  al- 
most empty,  without  any  sensible  cause,  and 
where  circumstances  seemed  to  favor  the  reverse. 
We  are  thence  induced  to  conclude,  that  less  de- 
pends on  the  shape  and  capacity  of  the  hive,  than 
on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  swarm  introduced 
into  it,  and  on  the  season  in  which  their  collections 
are  made.  JSxamples  have  come  under  our  no« 
tice,  where  a  swarm,  lodging  in  the  roof  of  a 
house,  has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  honey  in 
combs  only  four  or  five  inches  brond:  another 
swarm  also  in  the  roof  of  a  house  we  have  known 
to  fill  combs  above  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  Ex- 
posure to  the  north  or  south  has  not  affected  the 
bees :  their  provision  has  been  equally  abundant. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  in  all  instances 
that  have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  our  observa- 
tion, the  products  of  swarms,  lodged  in  the  roofs 
of  houses,  have  invariably,  been  abundant.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  account  for  this.  Perhaps  it 
may  partly  result  from  their  labors  being  performed 
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without  any  ('.ieUjrhnnrc  or  inlermpiion  ;  partly 
from  the  irreaier  heat  pri'servcd  in  a  roof  duririi; 
BUrnmer.  Heat  is  tlic  soul  of  iiisecit* :  iheir  action 
and  exertion  are  directly  in  proportion  lo  (he  irm- 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  cold  is  tlie  bnne 
of  their  existence.  It  is  not  unlikclvt  hI^-o,  that 
the  same  cause  proinoiin;^  the  hatrliing  of  (he 
broodi  contrihutee  to  render  t lie  colony  more  nu- 
merous: and  if  their  swnrnjiog  is  at  all  depen- 
dant on  want  o(  room,  larjje  f>oriionp  of  ihcm 
have  not  an  equal  induccnient  to  seek  another 
dwelling.  Pallas  tells  U9,  that  the  Riinsian  pea- 
sants, in  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  hollow  out  a 
part  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  25  or  tSO  li?et  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  ibr  the  purpose  of  hives,  and 
coverthe  openin*^  with  planks,  leavniff  small  aper- 
tures for  the  bees.  At  Cazun,  Mr.  Bell  saw  hives 
of  a  similar  form,  which  the  inhabitants  ho'md  to 
the  trees  at  ths  side  of  a  wood,  in  order  to  secuie 
them  from  the  bears. 

As  abundant  collections  of  honey  are  often 
made  in  the  common  straw  hives,  we  cannot  al- 
finn  that  they  are  unsuitahle  for  the  f)urpose  ;  but 
they  are  attended  with  the  disadvantaire  of  pre- 
venting the  owner  Irom  an  early  a[»propriaiion  of 
the  labor  of  the  bees.  One  convenience,  indeed, 
lies  in  the  fucMity  of  construction,  whicii  always 
nerils  due  appreciation  in  every  branch  of  rural 
ecoDoniy  ;  and,  also,  that  the  cost  is  inconsidera- 
ble. Though  neither  the  size  nor  figure  of  the 
hive  be  important,  all  modern  cultivators  seem 
agreed  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  additions. 
In  the  ordinary  straw  hive,  the  addition  is  made 
by  raising  it  on  a  circular  ring  or  hoop,  either  of 
wood  or  of  the  same  materials;  a  clumsy  and 
awkward  expedient,  which  commonly  lends  the 
bees  to  waste  much  of  their  labor  in  filling  up 
crevices.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  ado[ited  in 
Brittany  with  some  litde  difference,  and  thtre 
called  (he  Scotch  hive.  The  hive  itself  consists  of 
two  pieces,  each  twelve  inches  wide,  and  eleven 
high,  made  of  rolls  of  straw.  The  under  one  is 
divided  from  the  other ;  but  a  communication  hole, 
filteen  or  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  is  left  for  the 
bees.  As  iney  work  downwards,  the  under  part, 
which  is  Dothing  but  one  of  our  common  eeks,  or 
broad  hoops,  is  oext  filled.  Pyramidal  hives  have 
been  made  several  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into 
different  stages,  or  compartments ;  which  the  bees, 
after  being  lodged  in  the  highest,  would  succes- 
Bi  vely  fill  00  removal  of  the  floors  or  stages,  fioxes 
of  cooveolent  size  and  form,  placed  above  each 
other,  have  likewise  becD  recommended,  and 
which  we  should  suppose  well  adapted  for  ena- 
bling the  cultivator,  at  all  times,  to  take  the  honey 
witli  ease.  Such  boxes  are  made  of  well  seasoned 
wood,  Dine  inches  long,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
eight  inches  high  ;  but  from  what  we  have  said, 
there  is  do  necessity  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  these 
dimeiMioDs.  In  the  roof  there  is  a  communication 
hole  three  inches  square,  on  which  is  placed  an- 
other box  of  similar  structure;  others  may  be  raised 
above  this  to  an  indefinite  height ;  and  the  bottom 
of  each  is  open  like  the  mouth  of  a  common  hive. 
When  a  swarm  is  lodged  in  a  box,  if  only  two  be 
used,  it  is  immediately  to  be  put  over  an  empty 
one,  as  the  bees  must  have  more  room ;  and  il 
more  than  two  are  used,  a  new  one  is  successivf^ly 
to  be  supplied  below.  The  bees,  beginning  from 
above,  will  soon  fill  the  upper  box  with  honey ; 
and  it  is  to  be  then  separated  from  that  beneath  it, 


I  by  drawing  through  a  long  thin  pliable  knife,  to 
cut  tlic  comb.  Tiie  communicatioQ  hole  of  the 
lower  box  mu^t  then  he  covered  with  a  board,  aod 
the  box  sepaiated  carried  to  a  distance,  where  the 
bees  remaining  in  it  may  be  dislodged,  by  lu/niz^ 
it  up  and  rapping  on  its  sides  with  a  small  stick. 
The  profier  time  to  perform  this  operation  is  at 
sunri^p.  Collaieral  boxes  have  also  b«*en  suf- 
jrestod,  from  the  helief  of  iheir  being  ntteDdrd 
with  ^^reaicr  advantages  to  the  bees.  The  elzc 
is  nearly  the  same  wiih  that  above  meDiionc*!. 
There  is  a  communication  hole  in  the  side,  and  an 
opening  low  and  wide  below  in  the  sides  applied 
to  each  other,  to  allow  the  bees  more  ready  pas- 
sage. Collateral  hoops  of  twisted  straw  or  wood 
were  long  ago  invented,  by  which  means  ibe  jd- 
venior  enlarged  his  hives  to  an  unlimited  extect ; 
and  these  he  kept,  with  great  advantage,  in  a  L'ar- 
rct  near  the  roof  of  his  house.  Aladarne  Virxit 
invented  a  kind  of  hive,  composed  of  boLuir 
frames  of  three  sides,  wfiich  are  connected  to- 
gether, and  can  be  separately  taken  out  at  flea- 
sure.  Each  frame  is  made  of  three  pieces  of 
plank,  half  an  inch  thick.  The  two  ^ide  pifcn 
are  eleven  inches  hiizh,  and  five  and  a  half  tread; 
the  piece  connecting  them  above  is  seven  inches 
long,  and  they  are  ten  inches  asunder  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  sides  of  these  open  frames  are  applied 
to  each  other,  and  if  one  of  the  four  be  taken  asrav, 
an  en) ply  one  can  be  introduced,  or  the  remainiiig 
ones  can  be  closed  together.  Somewhat  ana'o- 
irous  to  this  is  the  leaf  or  bock  hive,  iniented  by 
M.  Hu her,  some  of  which  construction  have  re- 
cently been  adopted  in  Scotland,  after  ihede^rrip- 
Jion  he  gives  of  i».  This  consists  of  tweJvc  hol- 
lo w  frames,  twelve  inches  high,  nine  or  ten  io 
breadth,  and  filteen  lines  in  width,  as  it  is  intended 
each  shall  receive  only  a  single  comb.  These 
twelve  frames,  laterally  applied  to  each  other, 
form  the  whole  hive.  All  are  connected  by 
nieans  of  hinges  at  the  back,  so  that  they  divide 
asunder  in  opening  like  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book.  The  ten  intermediate  frames,  beiweeo 
the  first  and  twelfth,  are  hollow ;  the  ouiskie  of 
these  two  are  covered  ;  in  (hem,  al«>,  is  an  er.- 
t ranee  for  the  bees ;  there  should  be  one  in  all  the 
rest,  to  open  at  pleasure.  On  first  lodging  a  swarm 
in  one  of  these  hives,  a  small  piece  of  comb  shouM 
be  fixed  in  a  division,  to  guide  the  direction  of 
those  built  by  the  bees,  which  will  be  parallel  to 
it ;  and  as  each  frame  contains  but  a  singfe  comb, 
it  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  observation,  and  it 
also  admits  the  removal  of  (hat  comb  without  af- 
fecting or  deranging  the  rest.  The  whole  coo- 
tents  are  exposed  to  view,  the  queen  is  easfiy 
found,  and  whatever  should  be  removed  or  altered 
can  be  selected  with  great  convenience.  The  in- 
ventor conceives,  that  the  book  hive  has  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  the  bees  more  tractable  ;  for 
on  opening  any  of  the  divisions,  (he  beed  rather 
testify  fear  than  anger,  by  retiring  info  the  cells  as 
if  to  conceal  themselves.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
effect  which  the  sudden  introduction  of  light  has 
on  (hem  ;  for  they  are  less  tractable  after  cun-set 
and  during  night  than  through  (he  day.  The  di- 
visions must  be  separated  slowly,  and  care  obeerv- 
ed  to  avoid  wounding  the  bees.  If  they  cluster 
loo  much  on  (he  combs,  they  must  be  brushed  off 
with  a  feather,  and  breathing  on  (hem  cautiousfy 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  we  expire  seems 
to  excite  their  fury^  and  it  certainly 
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Bonie  irritating  qualiiy,  (or  it*  bellows  be  used,  the 
bees  are  more  disposed  to  escape  than  to  Biin<;. 
Another  advantage  attends  the  leaf  hive,  which 
consists  in  the  power  of  t  he  operator  to  make  the 
bees  work  in  wax,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
construct  new  comh6.     Ail  that  is  here  required  is 
to  separate  those  already  built  so  lar  asunder  as  to 
leave  an'intervai  in  which  additional  ones  may  be 
constructed.     Suppose  that  a  swarm  be  lodged  in 
a  leaf  hive  consisting  of  six  divisions,  eacli  con- 
taining a  comb.     If  the  young  queen  be  as  fertile 
as  she  ought,  the  bees  will  be  very  active  in  their 
labors,  and  disposed   to  make  great  collections  in 
wax.     To  induce   them    towards  ir,  an  empty 
frame,  or  division,  should  be  placed  between  two 
other?,  each  containing  a  comb.    From  the  neces- 
sity which  nature  has  imposed  on  these  insects  of 
never  leaving  more  than  four  lines  between  their 
combs,  they  will  soon  begin  to  build  a  new  one  in 
the   empty  space,  which   will  be  parallel  to  the 
others.    The  number  of  vacancies  lefl  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  strmgth  of  the  swarm,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  season  ;  but  they  should  not 
be  forced  too  much  to  work  in  wax.     M.  Febu- 
rier,  the  most  recent  observer  on  this  subject,  and 
who,  we  believe,  is  just  about  to  publish  a  work 
regarding  it  in  Paris,  has  recommended  a  hive  to 
the  National  Institute  of  a  quadrangular  pyrami- 
dal figure,  with  moveable  sides,    lis  principles 
are  said  to  be  founded  on  those  of  M.  Schirach 
and  iiuber ;  but,  as  yet,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed  to  enable  us  to  to  explain  them.     If  wood 
be  used,  it  must  be  extremely  well  seanoned,  and 
perhaps  covered  with  some  thin  varnish  on  the 
outside,  else  it  is  apt  to  decay.     Sir  Torbern  Berg- 
man ascribes  the  scarcity  of  bees  in  Sweden  prin- 
cipally to  employing  wooden  hive^. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  view  the  various  and 
progressive  operations  of  bees,  may  gratify  them- 
selves, by  procuring  hives  with  glass  sides.  This 
can  hardly  be  denominated  a  modern  invention, 
as  Pliny  records,  that  a  Roman  senator  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  made  of  the  thinnest  and 
most  transparent  horn,  fiut  those  entirely  made 
of  glass  were  not  known  on  the  continent  before 
the  year  1680,  though  they  were  made  with  panes 
in  England  early  in  the  same  century ;  and  hives 
made  completely  of  glass  are  spoken  of  in  1655, 
Glass  hives  ought  not  to  be  round,  like  the  com- 
mon shape,  as  the  bees  are  concealed  among  the 
combs ;  they  should  be  square  boxes,  whose  sides 
consist  of  four  panes.  Reaumur  used  them  so 
thin  as  to  admit  of  no  more  than  two  combs  being 
constructed,  that  he  might  the  better  witness  the 
procedure  of  the  inhabitants.  A  pane  on  each 
side  of  Huberts  hollow  frames  exposes  both  sides 
of  the  comb.  Such  hives  must  be  covered  with  a 
wooden  box,  or  an  opaque  substance,  as  light  dis- 
turbs the  operations  of  bees. 

Some  authors  think  that  there  is  greater  hazard 
in  giving  bees  too  much  than  too  little  room  to 
work,  when  first  Iodised  in  a  hive,  as  their  animal 
heal  will  not  be  suHiciently  confined.  However 
this  may  be,  they  ought  afterwards  to  enjoy  enouixh 
of  space ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  many  swarms 
are  injured  from  wanting  it. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  f^ize 
of  the  swarm  lodged  in  a  hive.  We  repeatedly 
see  large  swarmR  succeed,  while  sm:ill  ones,  espe- 
cially towards  the  end  of^  the  season,  fad.  The 
bees,  therefore,  in  each  swarm  should  be  extremely 
Vol.   VU-«I> 


numerous ;  and  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that 
the  cultivator  will  find  much  of  his  success  depend 
on  the  number  of  workers  contained  in  a  smgle 
hive.  It  appears,  that  bees  are  discouraged  oy 
the  smallness  of  their  own  numbers ;  that,  wheu 
jfreatiy  reduced,  their  instinct  is  affecied,  they  la- 
bor with  less  activity,  they  cense  to  keep  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  their  hive,  and  testify  more  indif- 
ference for  their  own  fate  and  that  of  their  >oung. 
Whether  the  advantage  lies  in  a  numerous  swarm 
making  greater  collections  in  a  shorter  time ;  in 
augmenting  the  temperature  of  the  hive ;  or  in 
the  different  internal  functions  having  larger  classes 
of  workeis  to  perform  them,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide.  We  therefore  recommend  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  swarms  into  one,  particularly 
when  the  period  of  collection  draws  towards  a 
close,  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  supernumerary 
queens.  By  this  expedient  it  will  be  seen,  that 
while  each  could  hardly  subsist  itself)  and  lay  up 
provision  fur  winter,  they  will  be  enabled  to  sur- 
vive during  its  most  rigorous  cold ;  and,  if  the  ope- 
ration be  performed  earlier  in  summer,  they  will 
gather  ample  stores.  Practical  directions  have 
been  given  fur  the  exact  weight  which  a  good 
swarm  should  amount  to.  Bonner  says,  a  swarm 
is  very  good  if  it  weigh  four  pounds;  and  fiutler 
maintains,  that  ''the  goodness  or  greatness  of  a 
swarm  you  may  most  certainly  know  by  the 
weight:  it  being  a  good  one  that  weigheth  five 
pounds ;  a  reasonable  good  one  that  weigheth  four; 
and  a  very  good  one  that  weigheth  six."  But 
the  number  of  bees  in  a  pound  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing ascertained,  which  must  restrain  us  from  pro- 
nouncing on  the  exact  weight  that  should  consti- 
tute a  good  swarm.  Thorley,  whose  work  on 
bees  participates  of  many  of  those  absurdities  in 
which  most  authors  on  this  subject  have  allowed 
themselves  to  indulge,  observes,  **ln  October  1743, 
when  putting  the  bees  of  a  small  late  swarm  into 
an  empty  hive,  and  afterwards  upon  a  table,  I 
look  a  particular  account  of  their  measure,  weight, 
and  number :  in  measure  a  quart ;  in  weight  one 
pound  and  a  quarter ;  in  number  two  thousand." 
And  he  concludes,  that  the  number  of  bees  in  a 
swarm  weighing  four  or  five  pounds  would  be 
8000,  or  upwards;  whence  a  suitable  hive  for 
8000  or  10,000  bees  should  be  equivalent  to  two 
pecks  and  a  half)  or  three  pecks,  in  capacity, 
rho  calculations  of  M.  de  Reaumur  produce  a 
very  different  result.  A  very  fine  swarm  which 
lefl  one  of  his  hives  he  estimated  to  consist  of 
43,000  bees,  and  weighed  ei£;ht  pounds.  Thus 
there  are,  according  to  him,  5376  in  a  pound  of  16 
ounces;  and  Butler,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
travagancies of  his  work,  certainly  made  some  ac- 
curate observations,  estimates  the  number  of  bees 
in  a  pound  at  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
We  suRpec!,  that  both  he  and  Reaumur  have  over- 
rated the  number. 

The  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  apiary, 
claim  the  cultivator's  attention.  Each  hive  should 
stand  on  a  wooden  sole,  or  rest,  supported  on  a 
s'ir»<?Ie  wooden  post  driven  into  the  ground,  or  on 
three  close  together,  near  the  centre  of  the  board, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  colony  may  have  difficulty 
in  crawling  up  from  below.  It  should  be  fixed  se- 
curely, so  as  to  escape  being  over  urned  by  the 
wind  ;  but  the  con^mon  custom  of  laying  a  turf 
on  the  top  must  \>e  avoided,  on  account  of  tho 
harbor  it  afibrds  to  nozioui  iiuiccui.    Hives  thould 
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stand  far  apart ;  if  there  are  six  hives  in  one  por- 
tion or  division  of  the  apiary,  ihey  should  not  be 
less  than  nine  or  twelve  feet  Eisunder.     But  too 
great  a  number  never  should  be  situated  in  the 
same  district.    The  collections  of  bees  are  drawn 
solely  from  flowers,  and  perhaps,  in  some  small 
measure,  from  honey  dew,  which  at  times  appears 
on  leaves,  and  is  said  to  produce  an  inferior  honeys 
it  is  therefore  evident,  that  immense  quantities  of 
bees,  actively  employed,  would  not  be  long  in  ex- 
hausting the  whole.    The  number  of  hives  should, 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the  api- 
ary.   A  district  abounding  with  flowers  and  blos- 
soms will  admit  of  more  than  one  where  the  chief 
product  is  grain.    An  apiary  ought  to  stand  in  a 
quiet  sheltered  place,  where  the  bees  may  perform 
their  labors  totally  undisturbed  :  flowers,  particu- 
larly those  most  fruitful  in  honey,  should  be  co- 
piously disseminated  around ;  and,  lor  the  facility 
of  savins  swarms,  it  is  better  to  have  low  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  the  vicinity  than  Iof\y  trees.    Means 
should  be  practised  to  obtain  a  succession  of  flow- 
ers in  successive  seasons,  that  the  bees  may  al- 
ways have  the  collection  of  honey  in  their  power, 
and  without  ffoing  to  a  distance.    It  is  not  known 
how  far  they  fly ;  some  think  they  traverse  several 
miles ;  others,  that  their  flight  hardly  exceeds  half 
a  league ;  but  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed render  it  important  for  provisions  to  be  near 
at  band.    In  the  low  country,  mignonette  is  said 
to  afibrd  the  finest  honey,  and  may  be  kept  in  blos- 
som a  large  portion  of  the  year.    Bromwich,  an 
intelligent  writer,  relates,  that,  in  1/79,  he  planted 
a  great  quantity  of  it  before  two  bee  hives,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  other  bees.    With 
such  abundant  supplies  as  this  aflbrded  them,  few 
ever  lefl  his  garden.    In  Septem  ber  he  took  the  ho- 
ney) and  found  it  exceeded,  by  above  a  third,  what 
he  obtained  from  any  other  two  of  his  best  hives, 
where  the  bees  were  obliged  to  fly  farther;  and 
equal  in  fragrance  and  color  to  what  is  imported 
from  the  warmer  climates.    It  is  a  favorite  flower 
among  bees;  for  we  have  observed  patches  of  it, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
sorted to  from  hives  beyond  the  suburbs.    Bonner 
affirms,  that  he  has  often  "seen  a  hive,  by  being 
placed  nigh  heath,  become  ten,  twelve,  or  fifleen 
pounds  heavier  in  the  month  of  August;  whereas, 
if  it  had  remained  in  itd  original  early  situation,  it 
would  probably  have  become  every  day  lighter  af- 
ter Lammas." 

This  circumstance  leads  us  to  another  point 
which  the  cultivator  has  to  observe,  namely, 
changing  the  situation  of  his  apiary  as  the  flow- 
ers surrounding  it  decrease.  Those  in  one  dis- 
trict, as  we  well  know,  have  entirely  faded,  while 
those  of  another  are  in  full  blow.  Though  the 
practice  of  transporting  hives  to  fresh  pasturage  is 
not  so  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  probabl]^  because 
they  are  seldom  numerous  in  the  possession  of  in- 
dividuals, it  is  not  unknown  in  Scotland  ;  and  per- 
sons in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  yearly  send  their 
whole  stock  to  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  honey.  In  France  it  is  done  either  by 
land  or  water.  M.  Reaumur  mentions  the  cus- 
tom of  a  M.  Protaut,  who  cultivated  bees  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  seems  to  have  kept  between 
600  and  600  hives  for  a  manufactory  of  wax. 
These  he  sent  twenty,  miles  from  their  ordinary 
station,  and,  if  the  place  appropriated  for  them 
was  not  productive  of  1  bodj  they  were  transported 


still  farther.    Each  hive  was  put  on  a  coarse  doib, 
I  he  corners  and  edges  of  which  were  turned  un, 
and  secured  by  binding  them   routkd  wiih  pack- 
thread. Those  containing  small  quantities  of  eomb 
were  kept  in  the  usual  position ;  but  those  full  of 
comb  were  reversed,  in  order  to  secure  the  comb. 
They  were  then  disposed  in  tiers,  two  and  two, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  carts  made  od 
purpose,  from  30  to  48  being  carried  in  each  can. 
The  carts  travelled  slowly  over  the  smoothest  road 
when  the  journey  was  long :  if  the   hives  were 
slenderly  stored,  they  sometimes  halted  oearferile 
fields,  and  the  bees  were  allowed  to  go  abroad  to 
feed  ;  having  returned  at  night  to  their  dwelling, 
the  journey  was  resumed.    The  Kgyptians  ako 
transport  their  bees  op  a  large  scale  on  the  river 
Nile.    The  inhabitants  of  lower  JSgypt  colieet 
the  hives  belonging  to  diflerent  villages,  and  pile 
them  up  in  pyramids  in  boats  prepared  to  receiire 
them.    These  boats  slowly  ascend  the  river,  as  io 
higher  Egypt  the  flowers  are  earlier  in  bloom; 
and  they  stop  on  the  way,  to  allow  the  bees  to  fiy 
about  and  make  ample  collections  on  the  banb. 
Three  months  are  occupied  in  the  voyage  and  re- 
turn, when  each  hive  is  delivered  to  its  proprietor, 
whose  name,  mark,  or  number  has  been  affixed 
to  it.    The  modern  Greeks,  inhabiting  ibe  coail 
of  Asia  Minor,  convey  their  hives  also  in  boa!s 
from  shore  to  shore,  in  order  to  reach  newer  a&l 
more  abundant  pasturages  than  what  ihey  leave. 
In  one  of  these  voyages  we  are  told,  that  a  hive 
being  accidentally  overturned,  the  enraged  bees 
so  keenly  attacked  the  seamen,  that  thej  were 
glad  to  leap  overboard  and  swim  to  the  shore, 
which  fbrtunatel^r  was  not  distant.    The  extent  of 
this  practice  justifies  our  recommending  it  as  out 
effectual  method  of  increasing  the  quantities  of  ho- 
ney.   The  hives  must  be  transported  on  a  spring 
cart,  which,  if  well  hung,  an  essential  qaaliry, 
ouglit  to  travel  expeditiously  through  the  night; 
and  they  should  also  be  kept  cool.     Small  Mes^ 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  should  be  made  id 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hive  ;  but  the  opera- 
tor need  not  dread  the  consequence  of  keepii^iiis 
bees  one  or  two  days  in  total  confineme»r.    /n 
changing  the  situation  of  the  apiary,  eeitain  con- 
veniences must  be  sacrificed ;  but  when  it  remains 
stationary,  its  proper  position  is  in  a  field  or  garden, 
where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  protected 
from  the  access  of  cattle  and  the  curiosity  of  ioao> 
kind,  by  a  railing.    Flowers  and  shrubs  ought  to 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance.   It  should  not  be  encompassed  by  high 
walls,  for  the  bees,  from  either  being  heavily  laden, 
or  fatigued  with  their  labors,  or  affected  by  the 
sudden  chill  of  evening,  predominant  in  onr  own 
climates,  are  unable  to  surmount  it :  and  there  are 
the  same  reasons  against  its  being  encircled  by  a 
thicket    A  southern  exposure  is  not  indispensihie, 
as  Bergman  properly  observes ;  but  hives  should 
seldom  stand  m  the  shade.    The  apiary  should  be 
freed  of  weeds  and  tufls  of  grass  close  to  the  hive, 
as  they  harbor  vermin :  and  spreading  aand  or 
gravel  around  the  hives,  is  beneficial  both  in  ob- 
structing the  growth  of  weeds,  and  in  absorbing 
moisture.    To  save  the  trouble  of  attendance,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  the  apiary  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
dwelling  house. 

After  the  site  of  the  apiary  is  chosen,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  cultivator  frequently  to  inspect  his 
hives^  to  ascertain  whether  tney  are  in  a  nonriEh- 
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)g  state,  or  suffer  from  disease  and  the  inroads  of 
nemies.  Bees,  in  common  with  other  animals, 
re  liable  to  various  diseases.  The  Abbe  della 
locca  informs  us,  that  almost  the  whole  hives  in 
le  isle  of  Syra,  in  the  Archipelago,  were  de- 
trciyed  by  an  epidemic  disease  which  prevailed 
om  1777  to  1780.  In  this  caso,  some  vice  or  cor- 
jption  seemed  to  originate  among  the  voung 
rood,  which,  mfecting"  the  bees,  produced  their 
eath.  A  kind  of  dysentery  of  diarrhoea  attacks 
ees  at  certain  seasons,  which  is  extremely  inju- 
ious ;  the  commencement  is  seen  by  the  foulness 
fihe  combs,  which  must  be  pared,  and  the  tainted 
ortion  taken  away.  Some  cultivators  pretend  to 
ure  this  disease,  which,  they  assert,  arises  from 
ie  nature  of  the  honey  collected,  by  supplying 
ie  bees  with  rosemary  and  honey  diluted  with 
/ater :  others  recommend  a  syrup,  prepared  with 
qual  quantities  of  sugar  and  wine  and  a  little  nut- 
leg,  a  singular  remedy :  and  a  third  class  con- 
eive  a  mixture  of  two  pounds  of  clarified  honey 
nd  as  much  sugar,  witn  a  pound  of  white  wine, 
eneficiul.  Bees  are  likewise  subject  to  a  disease 
f  the  antenns,  which,  though  not  dangerous, 
snders  them  dull  and  languid.  It  appears  by 
iscoloration  like  moulding,  and  is  said  to  be  cura- 
•le  by  the  preceding  preparation.  Toads,  frogs, 
nd  mice,  are  reputed  great  enemies  to  bees :  but 
^e  doubt  whether  it  be  truly  so  with  regard  to  the 
wo  former,  in  this  country  at  least ;  and  the  ra- 
'affes  of  the  latter  are  certainly  not  general.  Per- 
mps,  while  the  bees  cluster  together  in  rigorous 
vinters,  they  mav  penetrate  the  hive  and  devour 
he  combe ;  at  other  limes  it  would  be  too  danger- 
>us  an  attempt  even  for  animals  better  protected. 
Birds  of  several  species,  particularly  swallows, 
iparrows,  and  red-breasts,  are  also  ranked  among 
he  enemies  of  these  insects:  with  respect  to 
vhich,  likewise,  we  should  wish  to  see  the  facts 
tetter  ascertained  before  giving  them  credit.  Spi- 
lers  and  snails,  which  are  considered  noxious,  can 
lo  little  harm ;  for  in  this  island  there  are  very 
ew,  if  any,  of  the  former  capable  of  contending 
vith  a  bee,  and  the  only  damage  done  by  the  lat- 
er is  soiling  the  hive.  More  dangerous  are  the 
arvee  of  a  small  moth,  hatching  from  eg^s  deposi- 
ed  within  the  hive,  as  they  are  destructive  of  the 
;omb,  and  likewise  the  sphynx  atropos  in  its  per- 
ect  state ;  but  most  formidable  of  all  are  wasps 
tnd  hornets,  and  plunderers  of  their  own  species, 
fhe  first  two  being  strong  and  vivacious  animals, 
ire  able  to  destroy  living  Bees,  and  suck  the  honey 
rom  the  abdomen;  or  they  mav  penetrate  the 
live,  and  consume  the  comb.  Wnen  a  wasp  tries 
o  enter,  it  Is  resisted,  but  having  made  good  its 
vay,  we  believe  it  is  then  little  regarded,  and  may 
eisurely  satiate  itself  with  honey.  The  nests  of 
rasps  ought  to  be  carefully  traced  out  and  de- 
troyed ;  if  in  the  earth,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
lown  their  hole,  or  kindling  a  quantity  of  straw 
vhere  they  are  less  accessible.  Observers  confi- 
lently  affirm,  that  a  whole  swarm  of  bees,  from 
lelect  of  food  and  other  causes,  sometimes  inter- 
upt  their  natural  collection,  and  becoming  a  band 
)f  plunderers,  rob  the  stores  of  their  neighbors. 
In  this  case,  whksh  will  appear  from  the  contests 
perpetually  taking  place  on  the  boards  and  about 
he  entrances  of  other  hives,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain whence  the  depredators  come,  whether 
rom  neighboring  hives  or  from  those  at  a  distance. 
If  their  plundering  seems  to  arise  from  want  of 


food,  as  those  scanty  provisioned  are  more  apt  to 
follow  this  method  of  supplying  themselves,  they 
must  be  fed  at  night  wiien  the  sun  is  down,  and 
while  all  the  bees  have  returned.  It  is  reported 
not  to  be  an  uncommon  incident  for  a  swarm  to 
abandon  their  own  hive,  and  take  possesion  of  an- 
other to  relieve  their  necessities.  Bees,  on  losing 
the  «|ueen,  having  no  interest  to  prosecute  their 
labors,  if  brood  be  wanting  in  their  combs,  some- 
times begin  to  pillage  the  hives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  obvious  remedy  is  here  to  provide 
them  with  a  queen,  whereby  all  their  faculties  be- 
ing aroused,  they  will  be  reclaimed  to  their  usual 
nature.  Schirach  warns  us,  on  removing  comb 
from  a  hive,  to  beware  of  scattering  or  dropping 
it,  and  to  replace  the  hive  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  before,  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  strong- 
er colonies  will  obtain  more  ready  acceps  to  attack 
the  honey  in  the  combs,  or  to  collect  what  has  fal- 
len from  them.  The  weakness  of  a  hive  is  one 
great  inducement  for  its  neighbors  to  pillage ;  and 
as  cleanlinesp,  and  being  kept  free  of  vermin,  pre- 
serve the  vigor  and  activity  of  its  inmates,  due  at- 
tention to  them  should  not  l>e  neglected.  Remo- 
ving the  hive  which  is  the  object  of  plunder,  and 
covering  it  with  branches,  has  been  recommended; 
and  such  an  expedient  will  certainly  present  a 
good  chance  of  escape. 

But  all  the  devices  adopted  by  us  are  poor  and 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  resorted 
to  by  the  bees  themselves  to  provide  against  dan- 
ger. Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
that  wonderful  instinct,  which  animals,  standing 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  exhibit.  Even 
supposing  them  to  possess  nothing  analogous  to 
reason;  that  the  regard  for  their  queen,  and  the 
watchful  care  of  their  young,  result  from  some 
pleasurable  sensation ;  that  the  massacre  of  the 
droned  ^originates  from  some  sudden  principle  of 
aversion;  we  cannot  refer  their  precautions  to  avoid 
danger  to  any  relative  source.  It  is  evident  that 
they  labor  in  .concert ;  that  their  operations  tend  to 
one  general  object ;  and  that  they  are  aware  of  it 
being  fulfilled.  Surely  all  this  cannot  be  done 
witliout  some  mode  of  communication  with  each 
other :  but  considering  that  every  thing  they  per- 
form is  in  the  dark ;  nay,  that  the  perfection  of 
their  work  is  partly  proportioned  to  the  privation 
of  light ;  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  they 
can  know  each  other's  proceedings  is  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  been  warmly  contested,  whether 
bees  are  capable  of  imparting  what  we  should  call 
thought  in  beings  higher  in  the  chain  of  animated 
existence,  and  especially,  whether  there  be  any 
thing  resembling  voice  among  them  ?  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  the  workers  can  retain 
young  queens  in  their  cells  afler  attaining  com- 
plete maturity,  which  they  are  capable  or  doing 
by  strengthening  the  seal  or  covering  with  addi- 
tional wax  ;  and  that  they  regularly  liberate  the 
oldest  of  those  of  different  ages.  A  sound,  which 
we  cannot  compare  to  the  buzzing  of  insects,  by 
the  balancers  beating  on  their  wings,  is  heard  firom 
the  young  queens.  No  researches,  however,  hav« 
yet  detected  the  organ,  if  it  is  an  external  one, 
from  which  the  sound  proceeds.  When  a  queen 
is  hatched,  she  seeks  the  cells  of  those  that  will 
become  her  rivals,  and  uses  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  destroy  them  ;  but  the  workers,  to  which 
other  queens,  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  are  pre- 
cious, generally  present  the  most  decided  opposi- 
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tion,  and  render  her  attempts  abortive.     Yet,  from 
the  property  which  the  queen  poe^esees  of  emit- 
ting that  certain  eound  before  heard  from  her  cell, 
their  resist ance  becomes  vain ;  it  paralyzes  all 
their  faculties;  and  she  proceeds  to  operate  destruc- 
tion.    The  following  obeervaiions,   by  a  distin- 
guished naturalist,  on  \\\'\»  hend,  lend  to  an  illustra- 
tion of  the   peculiarities  among   brcs  when  ex- 
posed to  danger,  though  they  more  immediatply 
relate  to  another  branch  of  our  subject.     **The 
first  ol  a  number  of  cells  containing  lemnlos,  o|ien- 
ed  on  the  ninth  of  June,  and  a  younc;  queen, 
lively,  slender,  and  of  a  brown  color,  escaped  li-om 
it.    Kow  we  understand  why  bees  retain  the  fe- 
males captive  in  their  cells  so  long  after  the  period 
of  transformation  elapsed;  it  is  that  they  may  be 
able  to  fly  the  instant  of  being  hatched.     The 
new  queen  occupied  all  our  attention.     When  she 
approached  the  other  cells,  the  bees  on  guard, 
pulled,  bit  her,  and  chased  her  away:  they  seemed 
to  be  greatly  irritated  against  her,  and  she  enjoyed 
tranquillity  only  when  at  a  considerable  distance 
fh)m  the  cells.    This  proceeding  was  frequently 
repeaf'd  through  the  day.    She  twice  emitted  the 
same  distinct  sound  or  clacking  that  had  been 
heard  in  her  prison,  consisting  of  several  monoto- 
nous notes,  in  rapid  succession :  and  in  doing  so 
•he  stood  with  her  thorax  airainst  a  comb,  and 
her  wings  crossed  on  her  back :  they  were  in  mo- 
tion, but  without  being  unfolded  or  opened.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause  of  her  assuming  this  at- 
titude,  the  bees  were  affected   by  it ;  all  hung 
down  their  heads  and  remained  motionless.    The 
hive  presented  the  same  scenes  next  day.    Twen- 
ty-three  royal    cells   yet    remained    assiduously 
guarded  by  a  great  many  bees  :  when  the  queen 
approached,  all  the  guards  became  agitated,  sur- 
rounded her  on  every  side,  bit  her,  and  commonly 
drove  her  away.    Sometimes,  when  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, she  emitted  the  sound,  and  assumed 
the  posture  just  described  :  from  thai  moment  the 
bees  became  motionless."     Several  queens  were 
successively  liberated,  some  of  which  had  led  out 
swarms;  but  eighteen  cells  still  remained  to  be 
guarded.     "The  filth  queen  left  her  cell  at  ten  at 
night ;  and  two  queens  were  now  in  the  hive : 
they  immediately  began  fighting,  but  came  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  each  other.     However, 
they  again  fbuffht  several  times  through  the  night, 
witriout  any  thing  decisive.    Next  nay.  the  thir- 
teenth of  June,  we  witnessed  the  death  of  one, 
which  fell  by  the  wounds  of  her  enemy.    The 
duel  was  quite  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  com- 
bats of  queens.     The  victorious  young  queen  now 
exhibited  a  very  singtilar  spectacle:  site  approached 
a  royal  cell,  and  took  this  moment  to  utter  that 
sound  and  to  assume  that  posture  which  strike  the 
bees  motionless.    For  some  minutes  we  conceived, 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  dread  shown  by  the 
•workers  on  guard,  she  would  open  the  cell  and  de- 
stroy the  youns:  female  :  and  she  in  fact  prepared 
to  mount  the  cell ;  but  in  doing  so  she  ceased  to 
emit  the  sound,  and  quitted  the  attitude  which 
paralyzes  the  workers:  the  guardians  of  the  cell 
infltantiy  resumed  courage,  and  by  moans  of  tor- 
nientingand  biting  the  queen,  drove  her  away." 

These  remarks  are  necepsary  to  il I u Pirate,  how 
one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  bees  can  attain  its 
ends  with  impunity.  The  sphinx  atropc9,  which 
was  long  unsuspected,  has  recently  been  discover- 
ed to  be  a  most  formidable  ravager  ol'  their  stores. 


In  years,  when  they  had  multiplied  to  an  unccm- 
mon  extent,  whole  dietrictP  of  hives  were  plur- 
dered  of  all   their  honey:  and  it  was  not  unul  af- 
ter the  injury  had  bren  done,  that  it  wa«  traced  to 
its  rciil  source.     Numbers  of  motba   had   m<«de 
their  way  into  the  hives,  and  satiated  themseifrt 
with   honey  so  long  «e  it  remained  in    the  cp-l's: 
and   poRtfibly  as   it  decreased,  the  season  wh?n 
these  animals  abounded  came  to  a  clo^e.     But  h 
must  appear  very  surprising  how  a  nnoth,  quite  xin- 
protecied  with  external  means  of  defc^nce,  and  lia- 
ble, at  the  moment  of  its  entrance,  to  be  piercfd 
by  a  thousand  stings,  each  of  which  inflicts  a  mor- 
tal wound,  can  venture  on  so  hazardous  a  purpji*. 
We  mufst  here  recollect,  however,  that  this  identi- 
cal insect  is  one,  perhaps  almost  the  only  one, sip- 
posed  to  possess  sometnmg  like  voice  :  and,  at  rhe 
same  time,  that  the  sound  emitted  by  it  liears  a 
narrow  resemblance  to  the  peculiar  sound  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  queen  bee,  which  paralyzes  i.hc 
workers.     It  is  thence  far  fi^ni  improbable,  ths: 
the  first  resistance  opposed  to  the  entry  of  the 
moth   may  be  productive  of  this  sound,  whir.V 
though  arising  from  accident  alone,  may  have  rhe 
singular  efleci  of  depriving  the  bees  of  the  power 
of  repulsion.     If  these  facts  be  firmly  esiabli^hfd. 
and  the  conclusions  just,  it  would   be  well  worh 
the  attention  of  cultivators  to  investi^te  whe:hfr 
any  similar  sound  can  be  artificially  produced,  ar.d 
whether  it  will  have  influence  on  the  beee.    They 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  presence  of  so  redoubt- 
able an  enemy,  and  the  danger  resulting  from  if. 
In  autumn  1804,  the  copious  collections  of  hortey 
which  had  been  made  during  summer,  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and   the  moths   were   uncommcny 
abundant.    The  owners  of  a  number  of  hives  re- 
solving to  protect  them  from  further  pillage,  clo^d 
their  entrances  with  tin  gratings,  where  the  aper- 
tures were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bers,  rn 
the  17th  of' September;  but  not  having  enonrh 
for  the  whole,  two  were  left  unsecured.    It  wos 
seen  next  morning  on  examination,  that,  duhr^ 
the  night,  the  bees  themselves  had  taken  the  ne^ 
ceppary  precautions,  by  contracting  the  emranrrs 
of  their  hives,  so  as  to   make   them  quite  satis 
against  invasion.    Kach  was  completely  blockaded 
by  a  wall,  composed  of  old   wax  and  farina,  in 
which  the  bees  had  taken  care  to  leave  apenores 
corresponding  to  their  own  pize  :  two,  that  irouM 
prevent  above  two  bees  passing  at  a  t/roe,  were 
faphioned  like  inverted  arches;  a  third  was  brond 
enough  in  front  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  severa. 
bees  at  once,  but  so  low,  that  they  were  obliged  *e 
lean  over  on  one  side  to  get  through.     AA  the 
other  hives  proved,  on  inppeciion,  to  be  conetn'ct- 
ed  in  the  same  way,  even  where  provided  wvb 
the  tin  gratings.     In  other  instances,  the  tiees  k  d 
constiucted  a  double  wall  at  the  entrance  ot  i be 
hive,  with  covered  galleries,  so  narrow,  ihat  lo 
more  than  a  single  bee  could   pass:   fif)y-three 
swarms  began  these  operations  in  the  coutrce  ot 
the  same  night.    Bees,  when  attacked  by  pJuc- 
(lerers  of  iheir  own  species,  have  been  known  !o 
adopt  similar  precautions.     On  the  9ih  of  .^uiy, 
1804,  an  observer  having  found  some  of  those,  be- 
longing to  a  neighboring  hive,  lying  dead  ou  the 
board  of  a  swarm  that  they  had  come  to  pillatrr. 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  latter.     On  uit 
llih  of  the  month,  they  had  built  up  their  en- 
trance, leaving  only  two  apertures  at  the  part  hi^'h- 
est  above  the  board,  which  would  admit  no  more 
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than  one  bee  at  a  time :  they  were  thus  propor- 
tioned Ho  the  size  of  their  enemies,  nnci  could  be 
BUiiiciently  guarded  by  two  workers.     Bui,  in  ihe 
sequel,  they  were  enlarged,  and  on  the  2'iiid.  they 
would  have  allowed  two  or  three  bees  to  paps  ai 
once.     "Was  this,"  ibe  observer  aeks,  "because 
they  were  sensible  oChavinir  drones  amoni;  thein, 
for  which  these  openinirs  were  too  small  V^     No 
farina  being  in  the  country  at  (hat  period,  the  bees 
had  built  their  wail  of  pure  wax  taken  (rom  the 
edges  of  their  combs.     In  a  subsequent  loriifiua- 
tion  erected  duriiiir  St'ptcmber,  they  used  f.iHna 
along  with  the  wax  employed  in  it.    It  is  impor- 
tant to  attend  to  the  circutnetances  which  we  have 
now   exposed,  for  they  demonstrate  the  precise 
plan  that  should  be  (bllowed  by  a  cultivator  in  pro- 
tecting his  hives.    As  the  seasons  of  danger  ap- 
proach,  he  ou<;ht   himpeif  to  diminish  their  en- 
trances, an  expedient  which  will  prove  the  chieC 
means  of  security.    During  the  period  of  swarm- 
ing, they  should  be  left  altoojether  free,  but  after 
that  tiaie^  they  must  be  contracted.     When  in 
danger  of  being  pillaged  by  their  neighbors,  there 
may  be  only  two  apertures,  each  so  large  as  !o  al- 
low two  or  three  bees  to  pass :  and   in  countries 
where  their  great  enemy,  the  9phynx  atropoSj 
abounds,  the  apertures,  when  the  chief  collection 
of  honey  lakes  place,  must  be  made  very  low,  that 
this  insect  may  be  excluded.     Some  observers 
have  used  a  longitudinal  or  triangular  cover  of  the 
entrance,  turning  by  one  corner  on  a  pivot ;  by 
simply  elevating  or  depressing  which,  the  access 
was  impeded  or  facilitated.     An  intelligent  natu- 
ralist recommends  adapting  a  slider,  containing 
various  apertures,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive:' 
merely  by  shifting  it  alonsr,  those  suitable  to  the 
different  seasons  and  conditions  will  be  presented 
for  the  exit  of  the  bees. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  necessity  of 
frequently  inspecting  hives  is  evident ;  not  by  tear- 
ing them  from  the  boards,  as  is  usually  done,  to 
the  manifest  destruction  ofthe  combs  and  derange- 
ment of  the  whole  colony,  but  by  examining  the 
entrance  with  caution,  and  by  using  hives  of  such  j 
a  construction  that  part  of  them  opens  to  expose  ; 
what  is  contained  within.  An  apparatus  of  the 
descripfion  proposed  by  Bergman,  should  be  kepi 
for  weighing  the  hives  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
increase  or  diminution  may  be  known.  This  con- 
sists of  a  steelyard  hung  to  a  small  frame :  from 
one  arm  of  the  steelyard  the  hive  is  suspended  by 
three  slight  chains,  and  a  weight  shifts  along  the 
other.  The  common  iron  spring  steelyards  may 
be  conveniently  employed,  providing  their  accu- 
racy has  been  previously  ascertained. 

When  seasons  are  peculiarly  unfavorable  for 
the  secretion  of  honey,  sometimes,  we  have  said, 
a  whole  swarm  may  perish  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. Then,  or  when  they  are  deprived  of  too 
great  a  portion  of  their  honey,  it  becomes  the  cul- 
tivator's care  to  supply  the  deHciency.  There  are 
various  methods  of  doing  so,  always  regulating 
the  supply  by  the  number  of  bees  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere.  The  hive  may  be 
placed  above  a  section  of  another  hive  containing 
several  combs  with  honey ;  or  combd  may  be  laid 
on  the  boards  of  the  hive  before  the  entrance, 
which  is  less  to  be  recommended  from  exposing 
the  bees  and  their  provisions  to  the  invasion  ol' 
strangers.  Syrup  of  sugar,  treacle,  and  other 
sweet  substances,  may  be  giveu  them  as  food,  in- 


troducing their  allowance  every  afternoon  in  nut- 
shells, or  in  a  vessel  wi«h  a  grated  covering,  by  an 
opening  in  the  back  of  the  hive.  Unless  the  sup- 
ply be  daily  administered,  it  is  exiromely  difficult 
to  preserve  thelieos;  an«l  l>y  ddniittin*;  of  longer 
intervals,  the  most  skillij!  cultivators  have  failed. 
A  practical  operator  inlbrms  us,  that  fie  takes  an 
oblong  box,  in  one  end  of  wliich  is  a  reservoir  con- 
laining  honey,  thai  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  under  a  thin  fioat  buoyed 
lip  by  cork.  This  float  has  many  small  perfora- 
tions, through  which  the  beca  standing  on  it  sup- 
ply themselves  with  the  honey.  There  is  one 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  box,  vvhii-h  ia  to  be  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  (br  admitting  the  bees 
above  the  float,  and  another  on  the  opposiie  side, 
which  is  opened  ul  pleasure,  to  allow  them  to  es- 
cape, should  the  box  be  loo  much  crowded.  The 
lid  of  the  box  is  a  glass  pane.  On  pouring  honey 
into  the  reservoir,  the  float  rises,  whence  there 
should  not  be  such  a  quantity  as  to  raise  it  close  to 
the  lid  or  pane  above.  The  box  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  four  broad,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and 
the  reservoir  is  an  inch  wide.  Wlien  used,  the 
hole  in  the  side  is  to  be  placed  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  which  must  be  gently  rapped  on  if  the 
tiees  do  not  immediately  find  (he  way  down.  It 
is  entertaining  to  observe  bees  accustomed  to  be 
led  in  this  manner,  watching  the  approach  of  the 
feeder  ;  when  the  ordinary  ti.me  draws  near,  they 
rush  down  to  the  box  the  moment  that  it  is  put  on 
the  board,  and  after  speedily  filling  themselves 
they  return  to  the  hive,  from  which  they  very  soon 
come  back  for  a  second  supply.  By  throwing  a 
little  fine  flour  on  those  leaving  the  box,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  can  fill  themselves  in  three  minutes, 
and  are  absent  not  above  five.  One  convenience 
that  attends  feeding  in  such  a  box,  is  ibe  exclusion 
of  stran<;cr  bees  ;  as  the  sole  communication  wiih 
the  interior  is  from  tlTC  entrance  of  the  hive.  Se- 
veral practical  operators  recommend  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  small  beer  as  food,  which  we  should 
warn  oi hers  to  be  cautious  of  adopting,  as  they 
will  find  honey  or  syrup  quite  adequate  to  their 
purpose.  It  is  mainiained  that  fruit  may  likewise 
be  presented  to  bees  for  feeding  them. 

Supposing,  by  a  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  hive  is  well  provided  with  bees; 
thai  they  are  protected  from  enemies,  their  collec- 
tions ample,  and  their  brood  abundant;  the  culti- 
vator has  to  watch  it  strictly  during  the  summer 
season  when  swarming  takes  place  ;  it  is  only  du- 
ring the  warmer  weailier  that  bees  swarm,  on  fine 
days,  and  when  the  heavens  are  unclouded  :  if  the 
sun  be  overcast,  they  hesitate  to  depart,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  he  shines  forth  in  full  lustre. 
Though  what  are  called  precursors  cannot  be  de- 
pended on,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  not  to  be 
altoijcther  neglected;  and  in  attending  to  them 
the  lime  of  swarming  will  scarcaly  be  overlooked. 
It  is  commonly  between  ten  and  three  o\*lock^ 
sometimes  a  little  eailier  or  later,  that  a  s\%arm 
leaves  the  hive,  during  which  interval  the  owner 
should  be  on  the  watch  to  follow  it.  A  sudden 
buzzing  is  heard,  the  bees  are  seen  in  innumerable 
multitudes  traversing  the  air  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, and  the  entrance  of  the  hive  soon  appears 
deserted.  After  wandering  about  for  some  mi- 
nutes, they  are  generally  seen  in  small  clusters,  on 
some  neighboring  shrub  or  tree,  which  gradually 
unite  round  the  queen,  and  all  are  collected  together 
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\a  a  Binffle  heap.    If  Ihe^  rise  high  in  the  air,  it 
(reauentiy  indicates  their  inclination  lo  latce  a  long 
flignt,  which  is  usually  endeavored  tu  be  checked 
by  beating  pans,  ringing  bells,  and  throwing  dust 
or  sand  among  them.    The  Ibrmer  can  have  lit- 
tle influence ;  if  it  does  operate,  it  may  be  by  pro- 
ducing a  slight   concussion  of  the   nir,   which, 
alarming  the  bees  in  the  same  way  as  thunder, 
may  induce  them  to  settle ;  but  the  discharge  of  a 
ibwling  piece    would   have    much    more  eflect. 
Bees  are  conceived  to  mistake  the  dust  and  sand 
lor  rain,  which  they  greatly  dread  ;  and  we  olien 
observe  them  hastening  to  the  hive  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  shower,  or  when  the  sky  becomes 
cloudy.     Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  retain 
them,  they  sometimes  rise  very  high,  fly  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  irrecoverably  lost.    As  they  are 
said  to  fly  in  a  straight  line  after  having  taken  their 
direction,  they  must  be  pursued,  as  there  is  no 
other  method  of  discovering  where  they  alight. 
The  place  of  their  settling  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Bonner  says  they  will  fly  four  miles  to  take  posses- 
sioD  of  a  dead  hive,  and  affirms,  that  he  has  seen 
a  swarm  go  into  a  living  one  that  stood  in  the 
same  apiary,    if  they  alight  in    an  accessible 
place,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  for  example,  after 
allowing  them  to  settle  completely,  it  must  be 
ffently  cut  ofi  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a  clean 
hive  supported  on  two  sticks  put  over  it,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  sheet  or  large  table  cloth. 
The  bees  will  soon  ascend  into  the  hive,  and  \m- 
mediately  begin  working:   lute  in  the  evening, 
when  all  is  quiet  within,  the  hive  is  to  he  trans- 
ported to  its  station  in  the  apiary.     When  the  cul- 
tivator can,  by  any  device,  catch  the  queen  and 
Imt  her  into  the  hive,  all  the  bees  will  quickly  fol- 
ow.    This  is  more  essential  to  attempt,  when  the 
place  where  the  swarm  has  settled  is  of  dillicult 
access ;  such  as  fly  in;;  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  or 
the  clefl  of  a  tree. '  Then  it  is  far  from  easy  to  dis- 
lodge the  bees,  which  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  sole  method  of  recovering  them  ;  as  we  can 
hardly  sanction  the  following  method  recommend- 
ed by  Bonner:     '^The  owner  should   make  as 
much  room  as  possible  to  get  his  hand  introduced, 
so  as  to  pull  them  out  by  handluls,  and  puc  them 
into  an  empty  hive."    Bees  very  quickly  com- 
mence tvorking  even  in  the  most  exposed  and  un- 
sheltered situations,  unless  removed  to  a  hive. 
The  operator  should  be  provided  with  a  dress  to 
protect  him  from  the  stings  of  the  bees :  the  best 
expedient  is  tu  have  a  close  leather  jacket  and 
trowsers ;  the  head  and  face  covered,  and  goggles 
of  gauze  to  save  the  eyes.    Bees  are  less  disposed 
to  sting  during  their  swarming  than  at  all  other 
times ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  their 
settling  on  a  person's  head  unattended  by  inconve- 
nience.    We  have  an  authentic  account  of  this 
irom  Thorley.    "In  the  year  1717,"  he  observes, 
"one  of  my  STvarms  settled  among  the  close  twisted 
branches  of  a  codling  tree ;  and  not  to  be  got  into 
a  hive  without  help,  my  maid  servant,  being  in  the 
garden,  oflered  her  assistance  to  hold  the  hive 
while  I  dislodged  the  bees.    Having  never  been 
acquainted  with  bees,  she  put  a  linen  cloth  over 
her  head  and  shoulders,  to  guard  and  secure  her 
from  their  swords.    A  few  of  the  bees  fell  into  the 
hive,  some  upon  the  ground,  but  the  main  body 
upon  the  cloth  which  covered  her  upper  garments. 
1  took  the  hive  out  of  her  hands,  when  she  cried 
out  the  bees  were  got  under  the  covering,  and 


crowding  up  towards  her  breast  and  fece,  which 
put  her  into  a  trembling  poeture.     When  I  per- 
ceived the  veil  was  of  no  farther  service,  she  gave 
me  leave  to  remove  it :  this  done,  a  most  aflecting 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  all  the 
company,  filling  me  with  the  deepest  distiess  and 
concern,  as  I  thought  myself  the  unhappy  instni- 
nient  of  drawing  her  into  so  imminent  hazard  of 
her  lile.    Had  she  enraged  them,  all  resistance 
had  been  vain,  and   nothing  less  than  her  li^e 
would  have  atoned  tor  the  oHence.     I  spared  noc 
to  use  all  the  arguments  I  could  think  of,  and  u^ing 
the  most  aflectionate  intreaties ;  begging  her,  with 
all  the  earnestness  in  my  power,  to  stand  her 
ground  and  keep  her  present  posture  ;  in  onier  [o 
which  I  gave  her  encouragement  to  hope  lor  a  lull 
discharge  irom  her  disagreeable  companions.    I 
began  to  search  among  them  for  the  queen,  now 
got  in  a  great  body  upon  her  breast,  about  ber 
neck,  and  up  to  her  chin.     T  immediately  seized 
her,  taking  her  from  among  the  crowd,  with  some 
of  the  commons  in  company  with  her,  and  pat 
them  together  into  the  hive.    Here  1  watched  bee 
for  some  time,  and,  as  1  did  not  observe  that  she 
came  out,  I  conceived  an  expectation  of  seeing  the 
whole  body  quickly  abandon  their  settlement ;  bat 
instead  of  that,  I  soon  observed  them  gathering 
closer  together,  without  the  least  signal  lor  depan- 
ing.     Upon  this  1  immediately  reOected,  that  ei- 
ther there  must  be  another  sovereign,  or  that  ibe 
same  was  returned.    1  directly  commenced  a  se- 
cond search,  and  in  a  short  lime,  with  a  most 
agreeable  surprise,  Ibund  a  second,  or  ibe  same. 
She  strove  by  entering  farther  into  the  crowd,  to 
escape  me,  but  I  reconducted  her  with  a  great 
number  of  the  populace  into  the  hive.     And  oow 
the  melancholy  scene  began  to  change,  to  one  io- 
finitely  more  agreeable  and  pleasant.     The  bees 
missing  their  queen,  began  to  dislodge  and  repair 
to  the  hive  ;  crowdmg  into  it  in  muhitudes,  and  in 
the  greatest  hurry  imaginable ;  and  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes  the  maid  had  not  one  sin- 
gle bee  about  her,  neither  had  she  so  much  as  one 
sting,  a  small  number  of  which  would  hare  quickly 
stopped  her  breadth." 

Supposing  that  the  cultivator  desires  to  augment 
the  number  of  his  hives,  without  awaiting  the  pe- 
riod when  swarming  naturally  ensues;  or  that  its 
operation  is  checked  by  the  uncertainties  ol'  wea- 
ther, predominant  in  our  climate  above  all  others, 
he  may  resort  to  the  expedient  of  obtaining  arti- 
ficial swarms.  Several  voung  queens  originale  at 
once  in  a  hive;  and  the  production  of  two  is 
sometimes  so  immediate,  that  although  both  can- 
not survive  together,  i hey  come  off  in  the  same 
swarm.  As,  by  M .  Shirach's  discovery,  bees  hav- 
ing lost  the  queen  can  procure  themselves  anoth- 
er* providing  there  be  worker's  brood  in  tbe 
combs,  we  can  at  pleasure  rear  successive  queens 
simply  by  removing  the  first.  If  a  hive  is  strong 
enough,  therefore,  it  may  be  divided  in  two ;  one- 
half  will  retain  the  old  queen,  and  the  other  will 
not  be  long  of  obtaining  a  young  one.  Shirach 
directs,  that  the  appeaiance  of  brood  in  a  hive 
containing  a  queen  is  to  be  ascertained,  which  is 
always  about  the  time  that  the  trees  are  in  bios- 
som,  or  a  little  later  in  Britain.  Three  or  ftHir 
pieces  ot'  comb,  with  the  brood,  are  to  be  cut  ou: 
of  the  hive,  and  placed  in  a  rack-work  adapted  in 
another  hive  in  the  same  position  as  in  ihnt  from 
which  they  came,  and  three  or  (bur  hundred  bees 
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must  be  confined  aIon<;  with  it;  nnleps  the  hive  be  { 
very  large,  ihey  should  not  be  numenjus  ;  find  s*^- 
ven  or  eight  hundred  will  always  prove  more  than 
sufficient.  Nearly  fifleen  days  beinrr  requisite  lor 
the  production  ofa  queen,  as  much  honey  should 
be  supplied  every  two  days  as  will  serve  ibr  sub- 
sisting the  bees.  The  hive  is  then  to  be  closed  up 
and  transported  to  a  place  where  the  temperature 
is  moderate.  Violent  agitation  ensues  among  the 
bees  whenever  they  discover  that  they  are  impri- 
soned, and  the  tumult  becomes  still  greater  on 
their  ascertaining  that  their  sovereign  is  no  longer 
with  them.  Sileitce  succeeds,  which  is  next  Ibl- 
iowed  by  greater  noise  and  confusion  than  what 
attends  swarming.  Immediately  afterwards  a  new 
operation  begins,  and  from  the  second  day  the 
construction  of  a  royal  ceil  is  seen.  The  confine- 
ment of  the  bees  must  be  protracted  some  days  ; 
but  the  fourth  or  fifth,  the  hive  may  be  carried  into 
i  garden,  and  the  prisoners  allowed  to  escape. 
Their  eagerness  to  do  so  is  such,  that  hardly  one 
remains  in  the  hive;  however,  in  two  hours  they 
return  to  it  again.  The  entrance  must  still  be 
closed  at  nigrht,  and  the  hive  carried  into  a  house, 
unless  the  fineness  of  the  weather  admits  of  it  be- 
ing left  without.  If  the  operator,  on  opening  the 
hive,  finds  the  brood  hatched,  and  the  royalcells 
well  advanced,  he  should  transfer  the  whole  along 
with  the  bees  into  a  dwelling  of  greater  capacity, 
provided  a  small  box  has  been  used  with  three  or 
four  combs  of  whne  wax  fixed  near  the  top,  that 
the  interior  may  resemble  a  hive  containing  work 
already  commenced.  Should  the  queen  be  hutch- 
ed, it  will  facilitate  the  operation  if  she  can  be 
transferred  to  the  new  dwelling:  and  thus  the  ar- 
ificial  swarm  is  formed.  It  is  difficult  to  perform 
ihis  operation  with  the  common  straw  hives  ;  but 
in  expert  person  may  accomplish  it  by  means 
(imilar  to  those  adopted  in  robbing  the  bees  of 
heir  provisions.  Here  the  use  of  the  book  or  leaf 
live  is  especially  demonstrated  ;  for  it  affords  fa- 
Mlities  in  forming  artificial  swarms  Infinitely  sur- 
passing any  others  that  have  yet  been  devised. 
Under  the  conditions  above  specified,  of  brood  and 
copulation,  the  leaf  hive  is  to  be  gently  separated 
n  the  middle,  and  two  empty  frames  insinuated 
)etween  the  halves.  The  queen  must  then  be 
lought  for  in  one  of  the  halves,  and  a  mark  put  on 
ler,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake.  Should  she  by 
chance  remain  in  the  divisibn  with  most  brood,  she 
8  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  containing  less, 
hat  the  bees  may  have  every  chance  of  obtain- 
ng  another  female.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
lect  the  halves  together  by  a  cord  tied  tight  around 
hem  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  on 
he  same  board  which  the  hive  previously  occu- 
)ied.  The  old  entrance,  now  become  useless,  will 
)e  shut  up ;  but  as  each  half  requires  a  new  one, 
hese  ought  to  be  made  at  the  extremities  of  the 
wo  divisions,  on  purpose  to  be  as  far  asunder  as 
)086ib]e.  Both,  however,  should  not  be  made  on 
he  same  day.  The  bees  io  the  half  deprived  of 
he  queen,  ought  to  be  confined  twenty-four  hours, 
md  no  opening  made  before  the  lapse  of  that 
ime,  except  for  the  admission  of  air ;  otherwise 
hey  would  soon  search  for  the  queen,  and  infalli- 
)]y  find  her  in  the  other  division,  fiut  provided 
wenty-fbar  hours  be  sufficient  to  make  tnem  for- 
get their  queen,  this  will  not  happen.  When  all 
circumstances  are  favorable,  the  bees  in  the  divi- 
;ion  wanting  the  qaeen  will  begin  to  labor  io  pro- 


curing another;  and  about  fifteen  days  afier  the 
operation,  as  before  observed,  their  loss  will  be  re- 
paired. "The  young  female  they  have  reared," 
according  to  Huber,  **^oon  issues  forth  to  seek  im- 
pregnation, and  in  two  days  commences  the  lay- 
ing of  workers'  epgs.  Nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  the  bees  of  her  division,  and  the  success  of  the 
artificial  swarm  is  ensured."  The  time  of  resort- 
ing to  (his  expedient  is,  when  the  males  are  about 
to  originate  or  actually  exist :  if  attempted  earlier, 
the  bees  will  be  discouraged  by  the  sterility  of  their 
young  female.  The  structure  of  the  leaf  hive 
enables  us  easily  to  ascertain  the  concurrence  of 
the  necessary  conditions  ;  for  by  simply  opening 
the  frames  successively,  their  whole  contents  are 
expo-ed  to  view. 

Should  the  original  queen  be  accidentally  lost  or 
destroyed,  the  cultivator  has  still  another  means  of 
preserving  the  whole  colony,  which,  destitute  of 
workers'  brood,  would  infallibly  perish,  by  substi- 
tuting a  new  one  in  her  place,  fiees  are  not  im- 
mediately sensible  of  the  loss  or  removal  of  their 
queen ;  their  labors  are  uninterrupted  ;  they  watch 
over  the  young,  and  perform  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations. But  in  a  few  hours  agitation  arises ;  all 
appears  a  scene  of  tumult  in  the  hive  ;  a  singular 
humming  is  heard;  the  workers  desert  their  young, 
and  rush  with  delirious  impetuosity  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  combs.  Then  they  discover  that  their 
queen  is  no  longer  among  them.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  agitation  is  the  consequence 
of  bees  having  lost  their  queen  ;  for  should  she 
have  been  intentionally  removed,  tranquillity  re- 
turns on  restoring  her,  and,  what  is  very  singular, 
she  is  recognized.  If  a  stran^^er  queen  be  intro- 
duced after  the  reigning  one  is  lost  or  taken  away, 
I  he  agitation  continues;  the  stranger  is  surrounded, 
seized,  and  kept  captive  by  the  bees  in  an  impene- 
trable cluf>ter,  where  she  usually  dies  either  of 
hunger  or  from  the  privation  of  air.  If  eighteen 
hours  elapse,  the  stranger  is  at  first  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  less  rigor;  the  bees  gra- 
dually disperse,  and  she  is  at  last  libeiated.  But 
should  there  be  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours 
afler  the  loss  of  the  original  queen  before  the  stran- 
ger one  is  substituted,  '*she  will  be  well  received," 
to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  author,  <<and  reign 
from  the  moment  of  her  introduction  into  the  hive." 
On  this  head,  which  it  is  extremely  important  for 
the  cultivator  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with,  we 
are  indebted  to  Huber  for  some  interesting  experi- 
ments. On  the  16ih  of  April,  he  introduced  a  fer- 
tile queen,  eleven  months  old,  into  a  glass  hive, 
where  the  bees,  having  been  24  hours  deprived  of 
their  queen,  had  already  begun  to  construct  twelve 
royal  cells.  Immediately  on  placing  the  stranger 
female  on  a  comb,  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  touched 
her  with  their  antennie,  and  passing  tlieir  trunks 
over  every  part  of  her  body,  supplied  her  with 
honey.  These  then  gave  place  to  others,  by  which 
she  was  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  All 
vibrated  their  wings  at  once,  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  circle  "around  their  sovereign."  Hence 
resulted  a  kind  of  agitation,  which  gr^lually  com- 
municated to  the  workers  situated  on  the  same  side 
of  the  comb,  and  induced  them  to  come  and  see 
what  was  going  on.  Soon  arriving,  thejr  broke 
through  the  circle  formed  by  the  first  of  their  com- 
panions, approached  the  queen,  touched  her  with 
the  antennse,  and  gave  her  honey.  Afler  this 
little  ceremony,  they  retired,  and,  standing  behind 
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ihc  others,  eiilarjjed  ihe  ciirle.  There  thuy  vi- 
braied  their  wings,  and  buzzed  us  if  experiencing 
some  very  agreeable  sensatiun.  In  a  quaiter  oi 
fiD  hour  the  queen  be^an  (o  uiove  frutu  iier  orit^i- 
nai  position,  when  the  bees,  ro  far  from  opposintr 
her,  opened  the  circle  at  that  part  towards  which 
she  turned,  and  Ibrnied  a  ^uard  aroiind.  Wliiie 
such  incidents  occurrt'd  un  the  surlUce  uftheconib 
where  (he  queen  stood,  all  was  quiet  on  the  other 
side.  Here  the  workt^rs  apparcnily  \v»'.re  iixnorant 
of  the  quccn^s  anival  in  the  hive.  They  iubored 
with  great  activity  at  the  royal  cells,  as  if  still  i<^- 
noraot  that  they  no  lont;er  stood  in  need  ol*  them  ; 
they  watched  over  the  royal  larva?,  supplied  them 
with  jelly,  and  the  like.  Ku:  ihe  queen  havin*;  ai 
length  repaired  to  this  side,  she  was  received  with 
the  same  respect  by  the  bees  as  she  had  expe- 
rienced I'roni  their  companions  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  comb.  They  encompassed  her,  gave  her  ho- 
oey, and  touched  her  with  tlieir  antennae;  and 
what  proved  better  that  they  treated  her  as  a  mo- 
ther, was  their  immediately  desitfiing  li'om  work 
at  the  royal  cells ;  they  removed  the  worm^,  nnd 
devoured  the  food  collected  around  (hem.  *'From 
that  moment  the  queen  was  recot^nized  by  all  her 
people,  and  conducted  herself  in  tliis  new  habita- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  her  native  hive."  Thus 
when  bees  have  had  time  to  ibrget  their  own 
queen,  they  receive  one  substituted  for  her  with 
greater  interest,  or,  perhnps,  with  more  conspicu- 
ous demonstrntions  of  it.  The  cultivator  must, 
therefore,  carefully  practise  one  of* two  thin^:^  when 
a  qneen  is  wanting  in  any  of  his  hives ;  he  has 
either  to  procure  a  new  one  by  supplying  the  bees 
with  brood  comb,  whereby  the  loss  will  t»e  repaif'rd 
in  about  fburleen  or  fifteen  days,  or  he  must  sub- 
stitute some  supernumerary  queen,  in  which  case 
the  impending  evils  will  be  completely  averted  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  two  clusters  of  bees  form  in  swarming,  and 
remain  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
it  shows  that  two  queens  have  left  the  hive  at  the 
same  time.  But  no  single  swarm  being  too  large, 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
that  one  of  the  queens  be  sought  tor,  and  sacri- 
ficed, on  which  tfie  whole  bees  will  unite.  There 
are  other  situations  when  it  is  also  beneGcial  to 
join  two  or  more  swarms  together;  such  as  when 
they  are  weak  on  leaving  their  hives  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  or  are  sparingly  provisioned  or  peopled 
towards  winter.  Numbers,  we  repeat,  indepen- 
dent of  affording  a  t>eiter  security  against  external 
enemies,  and  in  promoting  the  general  activity, 
are  more  calculated  in  society  to  resist  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  cultivate  bees  solely  for  the  sake  of  profit,  es- 
timate according  to  the  weight  of  a  hi va  whether 
it  be  sufficiently  strong.  Hives  under  four  pounds, 
being  supposed  to  contain  about  20,000  bees,  are 
rejected;  but  Bonner  afBrms,  that  one  consisting 
of  15,000  will  do  well,  providing  the  season  be  not 
far  advanced.  The  reader  wiil  not  forget  what 
we  have  observed  of  the  discrepancies  among  na- 
turalists concerning  the  number  of  bees  in  a  iriven 
weight.  The  last  mentioned  author,  who  was  a 
practical  operator  in  unitinir  swarms,  diredp,  ihai 
the  mouths  of  two  hives,  the  lower  one  full  and 
the  higher  empty,  are  to  be  applied  to  each  o'lu^r. 
and  a  sheet,  or  large  cloth,  put  round  ihrrn.  '"Tlie 
undermost  hive  mu.«st  then  be  raf)ped  with  hnih 
buous,  in  the  manner  a  drum  is  beat;  rapping 


chiefly  on  (hose  parts  of  the  hive  to  vrhicb  the 
edges  of  the  comb  are  fixed,  and    avoiding  the 
parts  opposite  to  the  sides  of  the  combs,  lest  they 
should  be  loosened,  and,  by  falling  together,  crwh 
the  bees  between  them,  as  well  as  uie  young  in 
the  cells.     The  more  bees  there  are,  llie  sooner 
will  they  run  into  the  new  hive ;  for  the  coucusfrion 
of  the  hive  by  rapping  alarms  thena  as  an  earth- 
quake alarms  mankind,  and  I  hey  rua  to  the  upper 
hive  in  search  ui'  a  safer  habiiatiuo.      When  tht 
bees  are  thus  removed  into  the  new  hive,  it  may 
be  placed  where  the  old  one  stood,  which  will  col- 
lect all  the  bees  together,  and  wiihio  ten  minutei 
the  bees  will   begm  workino^  as  iefsurefy  as  any 
mitural  swarm."    By  this  means  the  under  hive 
will  be  !e(t  quite  empty,  and  another  may  be  sub- 
stituted, in  order  that  three  swarms  shall  be  UDj:ed. 
Clusters  of  bees  may  also   be  introduced  ioio  a 
hive  to  strengthen  it,  and  ihev  are  generally  re- 
ceived  without   fighting.     While    the  bees  art 
very  active,  the  places  of  a  strong  and  a  weak 
swarm  may  be  interchanged  ;  the  number  of  (lie 
former  which  are  out  t>eing  much  greater,  will  re- 
turn to  the  latter  as  their  own  dwelling,  and  thw 
strengthen   it.    There  is  likewise   an   easy  sihI 
simple  method  of  uniting  swarms,  which  coosisis 
in  s[)reading  a  cloth  at  night  on  the  ground,  close 
to  $L  hive  where  two  new  swarms  are  to  be  joined. 
One  of  theni  is  to  be  brought,  and   put  on  a  r.tk 
laid  across  the  cloth,  when,  giving  their  hitet 
smart   blow,  they  will  drop  clown    in   a  cluster. 
This  done,  and  the  empty  hive  thrown  aside,  the 
other  should  be  expeditiously  taken  from  its  board, 
and  set  over  the  bees,  which  will  speedily  aacfnd 
into  it,  and   unite  with   its   inhabitants.     By  the 
means  here  described,  a  swarm   may  be  inrress^l 
to  any  given  extent.    Bonner  assures  us,  that  tiii 
mode  may  be  practised  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  little  danger,  and  that  he  has  taken  off  four 
swarms  in  one  forenoon  without  a  single  sting. 

it  is  ungrateful  to  reflect,  tiiat,  afler  all  our^care 
in  watching  the  progress  of  bees,  in  screeniOif 
them  from  injury,  added  to  our  admiration  of  ibe-r 
singular  industry,  we  must  at  once  sacrifice  so 
many  thousand  lives  in  order  to  come  at  rhetr 
stores.  Yet  such  is  the  general,  thocuKi  perni- 
cious practice  ;  and  whole  colonies,  which,  in  an- 
other year,  would  send  forth  tens  of  thoosandi 
equally  industrious  as  themselves,  are  utterly  ex- 
tirpated. The  mode  of  doing  so  is  well  known. 
When  the  hives  cease  to  increase  in  veight,  or, 
rather,  when  they  begin  to  grow  lighter,  a  ho\c  w 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  some  rags  dipped  in  melted 
brimstone  being  inserted  in  the  clefts  of  twigi 
stuck  into  the  earth,  the  matches  are  kindl<^l,  and 
putting  the  hive  above  them,  the  bees  are  quickly 
suffocated,  and  fall  down  in  a  heap.  Some  8Gh 
ihors  strenuously  defend  this  practice,  coniend-nir, 
that  all  expedients  to  save  the  bees  are  both  d.i£- 
c.ult  and  precarious,  and  that  f  hey  do  not  prr>dticd 
the  same  advantages.  We  conceive  that  its  tV 
cillty,  combined  wiih  inveterate  adherence  toes- 
^iihlished  customs,  has  proved  a  strong  recommec- 
diition.  But  the  majority  of  modern  cuhiva'o^ 
arediijpo!=ed  to  preserve  the  bees,  while  they  share 
their  collections.  Towards  the  end  of  Septemher. 
when  all  the  flowers  have  ladnd,  when  there  i«  'it- 
ile  brooii  in  the  combs,  and  the  bees  are  beuinrrj 
to  coiijsnnie  the  honey  they  have  laid  up,  tr.f»y 
nw^y  be  frightened  out  of  the  hive  by  beaimiT'a 
itj  uud  ihe  combs  then  safely  lakeo  away.    ThJi| 
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honrever,  would  reduce  the  owner  to  the  necessity 
of  Ceding  them  during  winter,  whence  an  earlier 
eeason  is  generally  chosen  for  it,  that  the  bees  may 
still  have  time  to  lay  in  winter  provender.    The 
highest  part  of  a  hive  being  always  filled  first, 
and  with  honey  of  the  finest  quality,  it  may  be 
taken  In  the  midst  of  summer  if  the  bees  are  kept 
in  boxes,  simply  by  removini?  the  upper  one,  and 
substituting  another  below,  irihat  be  required.   As 
every  comb  is  seen  in  the  leaf  hive,  any  one  of 
the  whole  can  be  removed  at  will,  and  new  divi- 
sions inserted.    The  stores  of  the  bees  should  be 
moderately  partitioned  with  ihera,  and  due  regard 
always  paid  to  the  advancement  of  the  season, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.    We  cannot  tell 
how  much  they  will  produce.    Thorley  declares, 
that,  in  some  summers,  he  has  taken  two  boxes 
from  the  hive,  eacli  containing  thirty  pounds  of 
honey.      We  hear  of  hives  weighing  seventy, 
eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  pounds;  but  these  bear 
no  comparison  with  what  M.  Duhamel  relates. 
A  clergyman  in  Fmnce,  who  had  placed  a  well 
stocked  niveoveran  inverted  tub  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  obtained  no  less  than  420  pounds  of  ho- 
ney and  six  of  wax  from  it.    The  cultivator  should 
know  the  exact  weight  of  his  hives,  and  mark  their 
gradual  increase  or  diminution,  which  will  enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  of  taking  the  ho- 
ney.   Bonner  judiciously  observes,  that  "the  har- 
vest of  honey,  like  that  of  corn,  is  earlier  or  later, 
more  plentiful  or  scarce,  in  different  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  the  climate,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  the  seasons  and  situations."    Sometimes 
he  ha«i  known  a  hive  become  gradually  lighter  af- 
ter the  first  week  of  August;  at  other  timHes,  in 
favorable  weather,  hives  situated  near  heath  have 
continued  working  actively  during  the  whole  of 
August,  and  the  greater  part  of  September,  and 
daily  became  heavier. 


are  not  torpid  in  that  season,  provided  they  be  nu- 
merous, and  then  they  cluster  together  towards 
the  top  of  the  hive.  But,  like  other  insects,  they 
are  liable  to  torpidity  when  single,  or  where  there 
are  few  collected  together,  and  that  torpidity,  by 
an  extraordinary  increase  of  coldf  will  end  m 
death.  With  the  view  of  saving  their  provisitm, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  keep  bees  torpid,  or  in  an 
ice-house  all  the  wmter.  It  is  undoubted  that  in  a 
certain  degree  of  cold  they  cease  to  consume  ho- 
ney, and  animals  may  live  an  indefinite  time  in  a 
state  of  torpidity.  The  hives  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  in  the  depth  of  winter;  for  bees 
are  induced  to  go  out,  and  the  sudden  cold  that  fol- 
lows deprives  them  of  the  power  of  returning. 

The  cultivation  of  bees  forms  one  considerable 
branch  of  rural  economy,  and  we  could  wish  to 
see  it  much  farther  extended.  This  country  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  at  last  four  or  five  times  the 
number  of  hives  now  kept  in  it;  and,  without  in- 
dulging in  the  speculations  of  extravagant  profit, 
which  are  generally  entertained  by  the  authors 
who  write  on  the  subject,  we  will  confidently  af- 
firm, that  every  one  who  attempts  keeping  bees 
on  a  moderate  scale,  and  poys  them  some  atten- 
tion, will  find  it  advantageous.  The  re  are  repeated 
instances  of  bees  swarming  naturally  three  times 
during  the  season;  and  in  the  present  year,  1810, 
we  have  known  five  swarms  come  from  a  single 
hive.  Bonner  calculates,  that  20  stock  hives  in 
each  parish  of  Scotland,  or  16,000  in  all,  would  in 
seven  years,  by  each  merely  producing  one  swarm, 
augment  to  above  two  millions  and  forty-eight 
thousand.  He  allows  a  deduction  of  forty-eight 
thousand  fdr  tosses,  which  leaves  two  millions  of 
stock  hives.  The  loss,  however,  would  be  ipuch 
more  considerable .;  but  from  the  pari<?hes  being 
about  a  fifth  above  what  he  supposes,  the  difier- 
ence  will  not  be  proportionally  great.    Such  an 


Of  the  practical  separation  of  honey  and  wax  |  increase  could  hardly  follow,  aiid  some  unfavor- 
we  need  say  little,  as  it  is  universally  understood 
by  those  who  cultivate  bees  for  profit.    That  ho- 
ney which  is  most  fluid,  and  runs  most  easily  from 
the  comb,  is  coujiidered  the  best  and  finest.    To 
promote  the  separation  of  I'he  rest,  the  combs 
should  be  cut  into  very  small  portions,  and  ex- 
posed before  a  fire,  to  render  the  honey  more  liquid; 
the  product  will  be  honey  of  the  second  degree  of 
fineness;  and  the  remainder  should  be  heated  still 
more  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  and  then  squeezed 
through   a  canvas  bag,   which  will    produce  a 
coarser  kind,  well  adapted  for  feeding  bees.    It  fa- 
cilitates the  operation,  to  erect  a  stajre  of  three  or 
four  sieves,  one  always  finer  than  the  other  from 
the  top,  and  in  a  short  time  the  separation  is  ef- 
fected.     Honey-comb,  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  may  he  preserved  entire  du- 
ring a   whole  winter  or  longer.    To  purify  the 
wax,   nothing  more  is  necessary  than  t>otling  the 
empty  combs,  and  those  deprived  of  the  honey, 
in  water,  and  removing  the  scum  which  will  rise 
in  the  suceesive  meltings.    TheAbbedella  Rocca 
proposes  to  put  a  quantity  of  comb,  tied  up  in  a 
lineo  or  woollen  bag,  into  a  cauldron  of  water;  as 
the  heat  increases,  the  wax  liquefies,  and,  esca- 
ping through  the  interstices  of  the  bag,  rises  to 
the  surface,  while  the  refuse  is  retained  behind. 
This  is  a  simple,  and,  as  we  conceive,  very  effec- 
tual method. 

We  apprehend  that  very  [qw  precautions  are 
neccpsary  for  preserving  bccs  in  winter.    They 
Vol.  VH-70 


able  years  might  be  destructive  of  most  of  the  stock; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  hives  would  be  numerous 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  the  outset.  By 
another  calculation,  he  supposes  an  individual 
purchasing  five  hives  at  1/.  eai-h,  will  obtain,  in 
ten  years,  2560  swarms,  which,  valued  at  IO9. 
each,  makes  a  profit  of  1280/.  He  supposes  that 
each  hive  gives  one  swarm  annually  ;  if  they  give 
more,  that  the  latter  are  to  be  allowed  fjr  expenses 
and  incidental  losses.  But  in  similar  calculaiiona 
we  should  hardly  look  further  than  three  year^; 
and  it  is  quite  moderate  enough  to  say,  that  eacii 
hive  will  give  one  swarm,  which  may  be  preserved 
until  the  end  of  the  third  year.  'J^hereR^re,  us  the 
price  of  hives  in  this  year,  1810,  is  2/.  2s.,  suppos- 
ing a  slock  of  ten  is  obtained,  it  is  liir  from  impro- 
bable, that,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  will  i>e 
found  to  have  increased  to  eighty;  and  it  is  likely, 
also,  that  other  thirty  or  forty  swarms  have  left  the 
stock  hivpp,  or  ihat  first  swarms  have  sent  out  a 
colony.  The  reasons  we  have  already  given  show 
why  an  excessive  numl»er  of  bees  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  one  place;  and  speculations  in  rearing 
ihem  should  be  di\(id«d  iimong  several  individuals 
residing  in  different  districts.  The  trade  of  fbreiirn 
countries  in  wax  is  very  considerable;  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  it  may  render  the  culture  of 
bees  more  worthy  of  notice  at  home.  In  the  year 
1606,  there  was  exported  from  the  port  of  Moga- 
dore,  in  Africa,  234,555  pounds  of  bees  wax. 
The  hoDcy  bee  is  fre(^ueat  iu  the  wild  stale  io 
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warmer  climates,  but  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
Britain;  neverthele^B  it  is  naid  to  exist;  and  ihat 
a  hive  was  disovered  within  these  some  years. 
Thus  the  animal  may  have  either  been  domestica- 
ted at  a  very  remote  period  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
it  may  have  been  brought  tVom  abroad.  Natural- 
ists doubt  whether  the  wild  honey  bee  is  a  native 
of  America,  though  existing  in  numbers  in  the 
woods.  It  is  rather  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
thither  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 
Honey  is  said  to  be  a  great  article  ol'subsistence  in 
Madagascar,  and  in  other  places  where  bees  are 
common  in  the  cleHs  of  trees.  In  Africa,  there  is  a 
small  bird  called  cuculua  indlcatoTf  or  the  honey 
bird,  which  utieripg  a  peculiar  note,  and  flitting 
from  bough  to  bough,  will  intallibly  lead  the  trav- 
eller to  a  swarm  in  some  hollow  of  a  tree. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

From  the  Newburyport  Herald. 

The  famous  Pickman  farm,  in  Salem,  the  best 
in  the  country,  is  lined  round  the  borders  of  the 
field,  with  engrafted  apple  trees.  These  trees  are 
very  thrifty,  deriving  most  of  their  nourishment 
from  the  ground  under  the  stone  fences,  which  keep 
• '  the  soil  loose,  warm  and  moist,  and  preserve  the 
roots  of  the  trees  from  external  injury.  The  trees 
in  this  situation  are  an  ornament  to  the  farm,  while 
they  are  no  hindrance  to  the  farmer  in  cultivating 
his  field,  nor  injury  to  ihe  crops  by  withdraw- 
ing nourishment,  like  those  in  the  interior  of  ihe 
field.  Yet  those  trees  round  the  field,  are  believed 
to  yield  a  greaJer  profit  than  the  annual  crop  with- 
in, with  all  the  labor  necessarilj^bestowed  upon 
it;  and  the  annual  eales  of  the  apples  and  fruit  on 
this  farm  are  said  to  be  enough  to  purchase  a  farm 
of  moderate  dimensions  in  the  interior  uf  this  etate. 


management,  will  hardly  fail  of  doubnng  their 
numbers  within  the  year;  and  if  to  the  sales  of  the 
wool  the  value  of  the  lambs  is  added,  ii  wiU  be 
seen,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  keeping,  thai 
a  Jmndsome  profit  remains.  But  to  have  ^*od 
fheep  or  wool,  more  attention  roust  be  paid  lo 
them  tlian  is  usually  given.  Sheep  thai  gel  their  liv- 
ing by  hook  or  by  crook;  that  are  allowed  to  gaibef 
in  their  fleeces  all  the  burdock  and  other  burweedg 
that  line  too  many  of  our  roads  and  lenccs,  and 
fill  our  woodlands;  that  are  exposed  to  al!  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  severe  and  variable  climate  wiihoot 
shelter;  or  barely  make  a  [shift  to]  live  through 
the  winter,  cannot  be  expected  to  raise  many  lambs, 
or  produce  good  wool.  Wool  and  silk  are  to  be 
the  great  resources  of  our  supply  ofcloihing  hercaA 
ler,  and  their  importance  lo  the  country  will  be 
proportioned  to  their  general  use. 


woor,. 


From  the  Ccncscc  rarmcr. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  artiirlr, 
as  an  item  in  our  product iohs,  or  iheambunl  vvhich  it 
already  reaches  in  the  sum  total  of  value.  Two 
years  since  the  number  of  she.ep'vvas  estimated  at 
twelve  millions;  it  is  now  not  less  than  filieen  mil- 
lions. Allowing  the  estimate  of  three  pounds  per 
head,  the  clip  of  the  present  year  would  bo  forty- 
five  million  pounds  of  wool.  We  have  been  care- 
ful observers  of  the  price  of  wool,  and  find  it  has 
ranged  from  40  to  60  rents  per  pound,  some  few 
lots  going  above,  as  some  have  iailcn  below,  the 
prices  named.  To  be  sure  of  being  within  the 
amount,  we  will  take  the  average  at  45  cents,  and 
nt  that  rate,  the  last  clip  of  wool  would  be  worth 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  this  is 
liut  one  item  in  the  productive  industry  of  the  north. 

At  the  present  prices  of  sheep  and  wool,  the  bu- 
siness of  growing  them  is  a  profitable  one;  and  we 
think  may  with  safety  be  calculated  upon  as  a 
good  one  for  lime  to  come.  Wdol  of  good  quality 
could  hardly  fail  to  pay  as  an  article  of  export  lo 
England  or  France,  should  present  pricci*  abroad 
be  maintained,  and  ihe  J^upply  for  home  consump- 
tion in  this  country  be  exceeded.  To  prove  that 
growing  wool  is  a  good  investment  of  money,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  cost,  expenses  and  reiurns 
of  a  flock.    A  flock  of  good  ewes,  with  proper 


SWEET     POTATO    PLANTS    STARTED    Ut   HOT- 
BEDS— A   NEW   METHOD. 

From  the  Sovtheni  CoHrmoc 

Mnnrovia^  AtK  July  17,  J839. 
Mr.  D.  CLAYTON. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  invitation  to  the  readers  of 
•the  *Culiivalor' lo  offer  to  the  puWic  through iti 
columns,  the  result  of  anyexperinoentjOrintbrma- 
tion  acquired  in  any  other  way,  that  would  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  on  the  all- important  si2b- 
jecL  of  agricultur**,  seems  lo  be  general,  and  not 
directed  alone  to  the  learned  and  literati,  butal.Le 
lo  the  c/oc/Aoppcr  and  scentific  agriruhurisl;  which 
encourages  me  to  submit  to  the  pubhc  a  new  me- 
thod of  bedding  oqt  sweet  potatoes^  though  wii^ 
the  utmost  diffidence  I  assure  you. 

By  using  a  hot  bed,  made  on  the  /bIlo«ring 
pliin,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my 
neighbors.  I  drew  slips  from  my  yams  and 
Spanish es,  on  the  lOih  of  April,  and  by  the  las: 
oi'  June,  the  yams  had  attained  the  ordinar}'  size 
of  **ealing  roots;"  and  1  have  this  moment  mea- 
sured three,  ihat  are  from  ,6^  to  7  and  7|  ."n.  in 
circumference.  It  was  perhaps  owing,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  the  season  being  unusually  forward. 

For  one  bushel  of  seed,  1  made  a  bed  8  leel 
long,  and  4  wide,  (^wider  than  this  wouM  be  in- 
convenient,) by  driving  posts  into  the  ground, and 
weather- boarding  up  2  fe<U  on  the  east  side  aud 
each  end,  and  on  the  west  side  5  leel,  so  a«  to  give 
the  advantage  of  the  mornincr  sun,  and  shield  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  the   scorching  influence 
of  the  evening  sun.    I  filled  up   my  box  with 
straw  2  feet  deep,  made  as  solid  as  possible  by 
mauling,  and  then  covered  it  4  or  5  inches  xh'A 
vvith  good  stable  manure.     1   then  wet   it  tlior- 
oughly  to  the  ground,  and  spread  a  coat  of  li^hi 
eoil,  clear  of  clods,  1^  inches  thick.     My  potatoes 
were  then  placed  in  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
and  covered  3  or  4  inches  deep  with  the  same  kind 
of  soil.    The  first  coat  of  fili|)5  was  ready  to  come 
off  in  four  weeks  from  the  day  they  were  beddrj, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  they  would  have  been  ready 
sooner,  if  the  bed  had  been  moistened  oliener,soBs 
to  have   prevented  a  cruRl  Ibrmin":  on   the  lop, 
which  thi».  lender  plant  could  not  hreak.     Arnfi- 
cial  waterings  are  indispensable,  in  the  absence (f 
rain,  al  least  once  a  day. 

Al.  F.  Sadleb. 
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CEDAR  QUARRIES. 


From  the  Oswego  Palladium. 

''On  asking  a  friend  from  Oswe^^o  the  other 
day,  who  used  this  term,  what  it  meant,  he  in- 
formed us  that  much  of  the  cedar  which  comes 
from  Lake  Ontario,  is  absolutely  dug  out  of  the 
soil.  On  some  of  the  islands  in  that  lake,  which 
furnish  great  quantities  of  that  valuable,  timber, 
there  has  not  been  growing  a  single  tree  for  many 
years.*  Generation  has  succeeded  generation  of 
this  timber,  and  fallen,  and  been  successively  cov- 
ered  with  earth,  and  is  now  dug  out  for  rail-roads, 
fence  posts,  &c.,  in  n  periecily  sound  state." 

The  above  is  from  the  *Culli  vator'.  Persons  who 
have  been  on  the  islnnd  have  siated  to  us  similar 
facts.     We  believe,  however,  thelquorriesare  get- 
ting exhausted  of  their  most  valuable  mineral, 
the  red  cedar,  or  that  it  is  so  deeply  imbedded,  that 
that  the  labor  of  excavation  is  not  suHicienlly  re- 
warded.   During  this  Beat;on,  all  the  cedar  impor- 
tations have  been  of  the  white  species.     We  have 
heard  it  stated  that  on  some  of  those  islands,  the 
Ducks  and  Pigeons  for  mstance,  at  the  north-east- 
ern termination  of  the  lake,  there  are  subterranean 
passages  prevading  their  whole  area.    That  the 
roof  or  e^cterior  surface  seems  to  be  composed  of 
agglomerated  earth,  matted  and  held  together  by 
the   roots  of  trees  which  rest  upon  it  and  have 
covered  it  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.    The 
vaulted  passages  or  dens  below,  are  filled  with  ce- 
dar logs  lying  in  every  variety  of  pocition,  and 
which  no  doubt,  formerly,  like  the  rafters  of  a  house, 
gave  support  to  the  superincumbent  mass.     Fr^m 
the  accounts  we  have  had,  there  are  more  won- 
derful   labyrinths  constructed  by  nature  on  Lake 
Ontario,  than  that  of  old  upon  the  banks  of  Lake 
Moeris. 


eating.  In  the  second  year  they  were  very  fin«» 
sound,  healthy,  and  profitable.  This  year,  equal- 
ly fine,  perhaps  better  flavored,  more  productive, 
and  more  profitable. 

Paul  Remlbt. 

CharUaton,  Jxdy  12, 1839. 


MODE   or    PRODUCING  FINE  SOUND  PEACHES, 
FROM    TREES    PREVIOUSLY     UNPRODUCTIVE. 

Prom  the  Soathern  Agricoltiirist. 

I  opened  the  roots  near  the  trunk,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter,  to  retard  the  vegetation  and  ex- 
pose the  worms.  I  searched  the  roots  where  join- 
ed to  the  trunk,  and  where  gum  oozed  from  them, 
I  scraped  it  away,  killing  the  worms  and  des- 
troying their  eggs.  1  then  directed  chamber-lie  to 
be  thrown  daily  round  the  (-oots  of  the  trees  near 
the  trunks  until  the  Ist  of  May.  When  the  trees 
budded,  I  had  the  hole  round  the  roots  filled  with 
marsh- mud,  and  some  of  them  with  marsh-mud 
and  clay,  in- equal  proportions,  extending  up  to  the 
hard  bark  of  the  tree.  Over  this  I  threw  the  poor- 
est samty  earth  that  I  could  find,  all  round  under 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  excluded  all  stable 
manure  from  the  trunks.  If  any  grass  grew  up 
through  the  sand,  I  had  it  hoed  from  under  the 
trees.  When  the  trees  are  not  vigorous  in  their 
growth,  I  dig  a  trench  round  them  from  three  to 
six  feet  off  from  the  trunk,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tree,  and  throw  manure  into  that  trench,  and 
cover  it  with  barren  sand.  This  is  the  thin^  sum- 
mer of  :ny  owning  these  peach  trees ;  two  of  them 
were  out  in  the  field  amonir  vegetables,  none  were 
n  the  yard  among  the  poultry.  In  the  first  sum- 
ner,   none  of  the  fruit  was  matured  or  worth 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CAULIFLOWER, 
AS  PRACTISED  ON  THE  FARM  OF  C.\i;-WOL- 
BERT,  ESQ.,  AT  FRANK  FORD,  NEAif  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

From  the  Magazine  of  Horticultura. 

Having  met  with  unprecedented  success  in  bring- 
ing the  cauliflower  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection, 
by  the  same  simple  process  of  cultivation  as  the 
cabbage,  and  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  othere 
to  "go  and  do  likewise,"  1  am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore you  an  extract  from  my  garden  diary: — 

*Turchased  tho  seed  of  JMessrs.  Landreth  & 
Co.;  sowed  it  broad-cast  Sept.  19ih,  1838,  in  a  bed 
of  common  garden  mould. 

^'October  the  26ih,  removed  the  plants  into  a 
cold  frame  of  the  same  kind  o\'  mould. 

"April  lOih,  1839,  transplanted  them  into  the 
open  garden. 

"May  29ih,  cut  for  the  use  of  the  family." 

These  noble  plants  stood  in  the  open  garden, 
undaunted,  and,  with  their  lieighbors,  the  cabbage, 
patiently  endured  "the  pitiless  pelting  of  the 
storm." 

My  succeps  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing siaiement  of  the  circumference  of  six  heads  of 
the  flowers,  wholly  divested  of  their  leaves. 

Circurareronce.  Weight. 

No.  1  -.  -  -  3  feet  1    inch  -    8  lbs. 

No.  2  -  -  .  2  feet  7f  inoh  -               # 

No.  3  r  -  -  2  feet  6|  inch  - 

No.  4  -  -  -  2  feet  6    inch  - 

No.  5  -  -  -  2  feet  6|  inch  - 

No.  6  -  -  -  2  feet  fij  inch  - 

The  circumference  of  the  largest  flower,  as  it, 
stood  in  the  garden,  and  taken  at  the  extermiiy 
of  the  leaves,  was  13  feet  7^  inches. 

I  continued  to  cut  abundanre  of  fine  flawers 
from  May  29  to  the  middle  of  July. 

Wi'h  this  (  send  you  some  remarks  by  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  United  Slates  Gazette,  who  examined 
some  ofthc  plants  on  the  ISihoflMsi  month,  ffhis 
appeared  in  our  last  number,  p.  308.] 

My  object  in  this  instance,  is  publicity,  especi- 
ally as  flowers  of  this  Immense  size  can  only  be  ob- 
tained Jrom  fall  plants,  I  am  abubscriberofyours, 
and  I  shall  leel  b  pleasure  in  communicating  and 
corresponding  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  horti- 
culture. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

Gregory  Lee. 

Franfcfordf  year  Philadelphia^  July  31st,  1839. 

[Mr.  Lee  will  receive  our  thanks  for  theal»ove 
communicationt  and  it  will  give  as  great  pleasure 
to  hear  from  him  often  through  our  pages.  Prac- 
tical articles  are  of  real  value,  and,  unless  profes- 
sional men  came  forward  readily,  apd  give  their 
methods  of  cultivation,  horticulture  will  make  but 
slight  advancement.  We  tnist  that  other  cultiva- 
tors will  not  only  adopt  Mr.  Lee's  plan  of  growing 
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this  excellent  vegetable,  but  will  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, by  giving  to  the  public  the  success  which 
may  attend  their  method  of  cultivating  ever)'  plant, 
fruit  or  veo^etable,  which  will  render  them  easier 
attainable  by  ail.— ^J.  M.  H.^ 


OS   CHANGING  THE  COLOR   OF  THB  FLOWERS 
OF  THB  HYDRARGBA. 

from  the  Magazine  of  Horticolturek 

What  is  there  more  beautiful  and  cool  to  look 
upon,  of  the  flower  kind,  than  the  hydrangea? 
Placed  in  the  shady  piazza,  or  window,  it  seems 
to  luxuriate  with  you  in  the  cooling  breeze  of  the 
hot  summer's  day;  participating  the  communing 
with  vou  in  the  luxury  of  light,  shade  and  air. 
Why!  it  will  cool  vou,  after  a  warm  walk,  to  look 
upon  its  large  bright  trusses  of  flowers  contrasting 
with  the  broad  deep  green  foliage.  Then  let  me 
sugffest  to  those  of  your  readers  who  may  delight 
in  this  beautiful  plant,  how  they  may  make  it  sport 
its  colors,  showing  some  very  beautiful  blending 
of  shades. 

For  several  j^eara  past,  I  have  been  studying  to 
eflect  this.  Some  of  my  friends  suggested  the 
watering  of  the  plants  with  soap-suds  from  the  time 
the  buds  begin  to  expand;  others,  a  mixture  of 
peat  ashes,  or  the  ashes  of  pitch  pine,  with  the  soil; 
soap-suds  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  and  larore 
flowers;  anci  the  ashes  only  cause  some  very  slight 
change  in  the  coloring  of  the  petals:  others,  again, 
have  advised  some  peculiar  compost,  in  which  the 
plants  should  be  grown. 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  the  best 
compost  lor  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is,  one  half 
rich  garden  loam,  one  luurth  old  hot- bed  manure, 
a^  one  fourth  coarse  sand,  the  whole  to  be  well 
mixed  together.  The  plants  sould  stand  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the^  will  only  receive  the  morning 
or  evening  sun  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  expand,  or  afler  they  have  opened, 
the  plants  should  be  watered  with  water  in  which 
have  been  dissolved  saltpetre  and  oxide  of  iron,  in 
the  fbllowins  proportions: — to  a  table  spoonful  of 
saltpetre  and  a  half  a  one  of  oxide  of  iron  add  one 
pail  of  water;  these  should  be  well  stirred  together, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere a  day  or  more,  or  until  it  has  acquired  a 
temperature  of  70°. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  very  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  coloring  which  this  6ne  plant  produces  un- 
der this  mode  of  treatment,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
communicate  this  to  your  readers,  hopinj^  that  they 
may  meet  with  the  like  success;  and  il  they  will 
inform  us,  in  return,  of  any  thing  which  will  eflfect 
any  other  changes  in  the  tints  of  the  blossoms, 
they  will  oblige  all  who  love  the  Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis.  Yours, 

JOHH  D.  W.  WiLLIAMa. 

Elm  au,  Hoxlniry,  July  26, 1839. 


GRBBR  CROPR  FOR  MANURE. 

If  our  absence  had  not  prevented,  the  queries 
from  H.  on  the  above  subject,  which  were  printed 
in  the  last  number,  would  hare  been  answered  by 
some  remarks  immediately  ibilowing.    fiut  the 


answer  would  have  been  merely  offered  la  cour- 
tesy, and  not  for  any  value  of  our  own  pnictieal 
experience  on  this  subject.  The  Ibilowing  select- 
ed article  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  inform 
H. ;  though  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  writer 
has,  in  comparing  the  values  of  green  crops  and 
dry  leaves,  as  manure,  much  undervalued  the  lat- 
ter material. 

In  selecting  plants  to  raise  and  turn  in  forma- 
nure,  there  are  strong  reasons  lor  preferrio^legoBu- 
nous  plants,  or  the  pea  tribe,  to  any  grain,  (asoais;) 
and,  also,  broad-leaved  to  narrow-leared  plants. 
All  plants  draw  a  large  part  of  their  notrimeBK 
from  the  atmos^ere,  of  which  foreign  rapply  (» 
their  bulk,  a  greater  or  less  portion  is  given  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow,  by  their  death  and  de- 
cay, whether  the  plants  be  green  or  dry,  or  kitted 
and  applied  by  natural  or  by  artificiai  meanc 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  this  general  poniios ;  tei 
scarcely  any  thing  is  yet  known  precisely  as  to  the 
comparative  enriching  values  of  different  plaotii 
and  in  different  conditions. 

Though  knowing  nothing  from  properiyeoa- 
ducted  experiments,  or  practice,  in  regard  to  inn- 
ing in  green  cultivated  annual  crops,  we  wookt  be 
directed  by  reasoning  to  choose  for  this  purpose,  ia 
preference  to  oats,  rye  sown  on  com  grouod  in 
September,  as  eariy  as  the  com  could  be  saieJy  re- 
moved ;  next  the  rye  turned  under  when  in  blos- 
som, and  field  peas  then  sown  broad-casf,  whkh 
would  also  be  turned  in,  in  full  growth,  and  wheat 
sown.  This,  besides  other  advantages,  would 
doubtless  serve  well  for  another  object  of  fi.  which 
is  to  cure  land  over-dosed  with  mari.  Yegetable 
matter  supplied  in  any  form,  is  the  cure  for  this 
injury,  and  of  course  that  object  will  be  best  and 
most  cheaply  effected  by  such  mode  as  wi&  most 
cheaply  and  effectually  enrich  the  land.  {See 
'Essay  on  Cal.  JManures,'  2nd  £d.,  p.  SI] 

Our  general  views  on  this  subject  wOl  be  given 
more  fully  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  nnite 
in  the  request  to  ail  other  persons  for  inlbnaatioo 
as  to  results  of  the  practice  of  green  maourin^. 
^Eo.  F.  R. 


OI7  IMPROVIITG  WORN-Otrr  LAVDS. 

Fromttae  SoiitlMni 
Dear  Sir;-^ln  your  last  favor  vou  say,  ^Hhat 
about  three  years  ago  I  published  an  article  in 
your  journal,  wherein  1  recommended  the  owneis 
of  poor  lands  to  improve  them,  by  planting  a  crap 
of  small  grain;  then  peas,  broadcast;  and  these  to 
be  ploughed  under  before  hard  frost,  for  the  next 
year's  culture."  This,  I  said,  was  the  practice  ia 
Georgia.  At  your  request  1  am  now  prepared  to 
testify  to  the  jexceilence  of  the  suggest  ion,  by  siy 
own,  and  the  experience  of  otheis.  To  any  kind 
of  soil,  green  matter,  turned  under,  is  ever  an  ad- 
vantage, because  it  returns  fo  the  earth  what  k 
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takes;  and  much  that#t  has  absorbed  from  waier 
and  the  atmosphere.  ^However,  a  few  general 
remarks  are  necessary  before  I  ^We  you  '<my  e/^y.^' 

li  seems  that  near  every  exhausted  soil  in  this 
stale,  there  is  some  material  in  approximation  to 
revive  it— that  is,  clay  or  marl,  hls;h  sandy  lands, 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  to  be 
prodaced  by  culture,  nigh  all  of  them.  And  to 
one  or  moi«  of  these  materials,  must  we  look  for 
the  renovation  of  the  soil.  By  mechanical  or 
chemical  combinations,  it  may  be  made  susceptible 
of  improvement;  but  aAerall,  vegetable  matter  in 
decomposition,  or  any  substance  that,  when 
decomposing,  will  give  out  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  vegetables,  such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  constitute  the  food  of  plants.  Moreover, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton, 
or  in  any  otlier  crop  planted  in  as  large  quantities 
to  the  hand,  as  we  do,  the  soil  must  be  invested 
by  some  material  in  approximity,  or  the  yield  will 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  manuring.  Manures  that 
act  as  chemical  agents,  that  is,  that  induce  the  de- 
composition ofthe  vegetable  matter,  may  be  fetched 
from  a  distance;  but  it  will  be  found  that,  for  any 
other  purposes,  their  expensiveness  will  not  pay 
the  planter  in  the  yield  of  short  cotton,  if  these 
premises  be  correct,  of  which  my  attention  to  ma- 
nures has  assured  me,  the  first  questions  for  the 
owner  of  poor  lands  to  ask  of  himself  are: — Ist. 
What  is  the  nature  of  my  soil?— is  it  chiefly  clay, 
or  marl,  or  sand;  or  combined  of  those  three  ori- 
ginal earths  1  2dly.  What  vegetable  matter 
have  I  nigh  me,  or  if  none,  or  not  in  sufRcient 
quantities,  how  shall  1  procure  it  ? 

To  the  first  inquiry,  af\er  he  is  answered,  he  will 
then  say — that  soil  which  absorbs  most  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  readily  gives  it  out,  is  the 
best  for  cultivation;  and  that  a  due  admixture  of 
clav,  satid,  and  marl,  presents  the  soil  desired;  and 
if  there  is  no  marl  et  hand,  clay,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  gravel  or  sand  mixed  with  clay,  he  may  use  as 
next  m  value.  Now,  to  make  these  combinations 
of  soils,  ehher  of  two  plants  may  be  selected.  The 
first  and  most  effectual  would  be,tocartinto  the  field, 
that  one,  or  more  of  "the  original  earths"  required, 
and  plough  them  in  :  the  second  would  be  to  mix 
them  in  the  cow-pen  and  stable  with  the  manure, 
to  be  GOrted  out.  Having  in  this  way  created  a 
SOU  susceptible  of  being  improved  by  manure,  the 
planter  should  then  look  to  the  second  question; 
which,  because  of  its  importance,  I  shall  dwell  on 
somewhat  at  large. 

To  the  second  question.  If  the  planter  has  an 
abundance  of  dry  leaves  at  hand,  he  may  use 
them;  if  not,  he  may  plant  rye  or  wheat;  which, 
being  winter  growths,  can  be  turned  under  for  the 
spring  crop.  And  as  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
planters  of  short  cotton  in  the  middle  and  upper 
country  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  u^e  dry  or 
green  vegetable  matter  as  a  manure,  to  the  relative 
value  of  each,  let  me  call  your  attenlien.  I  must 
also  request  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  intend  my 
remarks  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  middle  country, 
the  dry  vegetable  matter  of  whose  high  lands  is  less 
decomposable  than  that  of  the  sea -board;  and, 
therefore,  mast  be  used  with  more  preparation  for 
instant  crops. 

I  have  used  dry  leaves  both  for  corn  and  cotton 
beneficially  on  sandy  lunds:  how  much  more  so 
then  woald  tney  be  on  cold,  stif}',  moist  soils,  you 
may  easily  conceive.    I  have  noticed  that  those 


loaves  which  produced  the  mostpotashor  the  most 
gum,  are  best.  Not  because  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  ligneous  matter  in  them,  but,  because 
£tuch  leaves  are  more  rendily  decomposable  than 
others,  and  their  nutritious  particles  more  soluble 
in  water,  in  which  form,  the  roots  of  plants  con- 
sume  them.  The  gum  leaf,/or  a  present  crop,  is 
the  first,  then  the  hickory,  then  the  oak;  and, 
lastly,  pine  trash.  The  leaves  of  the  yellow  pine 
cannot  be  used  for  a  present  crop,  for  they  are 
resinous,  and  for  nearly  a  year  insoluble  in  watery 
or,  in  other  words,  indecomposable.  Dry  leaves 
yield  one-seventh  of  themselves  in  manure,  warm 
the  earth  in  their  act  of  decomposition,  and,  by 
opening  fissures  in  it,  admit  air  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  Yet,  they  are  by  no  means  so  valuable  as 
the  turning  under  of  green  vegetable  matter;  be- 
cause, they  cost  more  and  do  not  afford  the  same 
nourishment, 

1  selected  the  best  hand  on  my  place,  the  driver 
himself,  and  ordered  him  to  see  how  many  loads 
of  gum  or  oak  leaves  he  could  rake  and  cart  in 
one  day;  and  though  the  leaves  were  close  at 
hand,  the  result  was  but  five  loads.  He  might 
have  carted  more,  but  the  difliculty  was  in  the'lil- 
ling  ofthe  cart.  We  have  no  utensil,  and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  irivent  one,  with  which  to 
load;  so  in  '<my  parts,"  we  have  to  use  a  basket, 
trample*  the  leaves  in  it,  and  then  in  the  cart. 
With  pine  trash,  we  might  use  the  ordinary  fork, 
but  the  oak  leaves  fall  through  its  prongs.  I  al- 
low then  that  the  driver,  horse  and  cart,  are  worth 
filly  cents  a  day;  1  lyould  not  hire  the  same  under 
one  dollar.  Now  I  am  satisfied  by  experiment,  that 
not  less  than  one  hundred  cart  loads  ofleaves  to  the 
acre  will  benefit  cotton  land,  so  as  to  make  an  im* 
pressidn  on  it;  and  to  cart  these,  i-  would  take  twen- 
ty days,  and  therefore  cost  ten  dollars.  - 

Now,  let  us  plant  rye  in  September,  to  he  turned 
under  in  June  or  July,  while  inftotoer,  with  a 
broadcast  of  peas;  and  these  to  be  ploughed  in 
before  hard  frost,  for  the  spring  culture. 

One  single-plough,  planting  an  acre 
or  more  per  day,  is  *        -        Q  87 J 

Half  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  or  lets        50 

One  single-plough,   to   plant   peas 
broadcast,    -----        37^  • 

One  bushel  peas,  or  less,    -  -        1  00 

One  double-plough,  to  turn  under  pea 
stubble,       -        ^        .        -        .        62J 

$2  871 
$2.87  deducted  from  $10  leaves  a  balance  ol  87 
12 J  in  favor  of  green  vegetable  matter.  And 
this  is  not  all,  it  has  been  discovered  by  chemical 
analysis,  that  while  green  vegetable  matter  con- 
tains one  fourth  af  manure,  dry  vegetables  contain 
but  one-seventh. 

But  let  me  take  another  view.  Suppose  that  by 
some  invention  or  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  the  cart  and  fork,  a  hand  might  increase  the 
number  of  loads  carried  in  a  day,  could  one  have 
the  smallest  hope  that  he  would  accomplish  twen- 
ty?—or  if  he  did,  that  is,  reduce  the  price  of^ carting 
leaves  to  $2  874  the  acre,  would  it  be  as  valuable 
as  green  vegetable  matter,  which  turns  out  neariy 
double  the  quantity  of  manure  1  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  one  hundred  cart  loads  ofleaves,  thou<rh 
eonVuming  relatively  lessi,  will  turn  out  on  account 
of  bulk,  or  quantity,  or  weight,  more  manure  than 
a  crop  of  rye  to  the  acre.    To  this  I  reply,  that  to 
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Croduee  the  same  effect  on  the  acre  as  rye,  the 
laves  must  be  double  its  weight;  and,  that  they 
^  not,  you  may  decide,  should  you  have  ever 
seen  the  rye  in  flower,  compared  with  one  hundred 
cart  loads  of  leaves  strewed  over  an  acre.  The 
one  mny  contain  more  hulk,  but  the  tbrni'^r  is  hea- 
vier, and  will  aflord  moremanuie  lo  the  soil,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pea  stubbie,  the  nutritious  qualities 
of  which  have  been  too  loner  known  to  be  denied. 

However,  I  neeil  not  intbrm  you  how  much  j?reen 
veiretiible  matter  is  valued  as  a  manure;  the  books 
are  full  ofiis  prHi:3e,  and  none  presents  a  ^renter 
number  oi'  prooln  oi'  its  efi'ecia  than  CiiapiarH. 
Whoever  uses  this  manure  should  nut  tbrs^t  that 
green  vegetable  matter  should  be  turned  under 
while  in  flowery  or  before  it  goes  to  seed, 

Chaptalsayp,  page94— *'In  order  fully  founder- 
stand  this  doctrine,  which  appears  to  me  of  groat 
importance  to  agriculture,  it  is  nece.«6nry  to  consi- 
der the  successive  chancres  which  take  place  in 
annual  plants  during  their  growth;  firot,  they  pro- 
duce green  leaves,  which  by  comin«;  in  contact 
with  the  air,  receive  from  it  the  principles  of  which 
I  have  f'poken;  subsequently  the  stalks  increiide  in 
size  and  number,  and  arb  covered  with  numerous 
leaves,  which  absorb  Irum  the  atmosphere  a  de- 
gree of  nourishment  suited  to  the  increasiii!^  wants 
of  the  plants;  the  strength,  fullness,  and  depth  of 
hue  ol  ihe  leaves  and  the  stalks,  particularly  of  the 
latter,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil. 

"This  state  continues  till  after  the  period  of 
flowerings  when  a  change,  worthy  of  note,  takes 
place;  the  roots  dry  up,  the  stalks  wither,  and 
change  their  color<t;  and  when  fructification  is  at 
length  completed,  both  roots  and  stalks  have  be- 
come mere  skeletons,  which  answer  but  little  pur- 
pose either  for  nourishing  animals,  or  manuring 
earth,  During  this  period  of  vegetation,  what  be- 
comes of  the  juices  that  were  so  abundant  in  the 
roots  and  .stalks  1  They  have  been  consumed  by  the 
formation  of  the  s^ede?' 

To  illustrate  this,  hegives  the  experiment  of  JNl. 
Matthieu  de  Dombasle.  This  gentleman  on  the 
26ih  June,  1820,  at  their  time  o^ flowerings  wiihin 
a  small  space,  selected  forty  wheat  plants  of  equal 
size  and  strength,  each  having  three  8ialk«  bearintr 
heads;  he  pulled  twenty  of  them,  with  all  their 
roots,  and  left  the  rest  to  complete  their  fructifica- 
lion.  Having  careliilly  freed  from  earth  the  roots 
of  those  he  had  taken  up,  he  cut  the  stalks  two  in- 
ches above  the  base,  and  dried  separately  the 
roots,  and  the  srnlks  surmounted  by  thetr  heads." 
The  roots  aad  the  portion  of  the  irtalks 
remaining  whh  them,  weighed, 
grains^    -        .        -        -        -       «657 

The  stalks,  heads,  and  leaves,    <<        1946.5 

Total,  2603.5 

On  the  29th  August,  the  time  of  harvest,  he 

plucked  up  the  twenty  plants  which  had  been  left 

lor  seed,  separating  the  roots,  and  cutting  the  stalks 

as  of  the  first;  of  these,  the 
weight  was  as  follows  : 

grains 

Roots,  419.63 

Straw,  husks  and 
beards,  1318  75 

Grain,  1025.69 


"During  these  two  moiMis.  the 
roots  and  the  ponion^of  stalks 
adhering  to  them,  had  lost         236.52 

The  stalks,  heads  and  leaves 
had  lost    -        -        -        -        624.67 

Total  loss,  862.19 

"But  as  the  seed  weighed  1025.69  grains,  the 
whole  had  incieased  in  weight  l(i0.47  ^minc;,  troy. 
From  this  experiment  we  may  conclude,  thai  th< 
juices  coniaiued  in  plants,  at  the  linne  of  liowenng, 
contributes  to  the  fbrniHtion  of  the  grain  in  Me 
proportion  of  ^Sfl  i%  and  that  the  excess  ot  ibe 
weight  of  thegmm  which  is  -^l^l^  i^,  arises  from  ihe 
nourishment  which  the  plant  absorbs  from  the  ar 
or  soil, 'during  the  two  months  oflructificaiioQ.'' 

From  ihiR  experiment,  we  at  once  see  the  icD- 
portance  of  lurnini;  under  grrten  crops  whi^  li 
flower,  or  before  they  go  to  seed.  The  clJe^i  a'* 
this  process  are  then,  Isi.  Green  matter re*urr4 
to  the  soil  nearly  dmible  that  of  stubble.  2ii.  By 
ploughing  it  under  in  flower,  we  have  less  frraa 
to  contend  with  the  next  spring.  3J.  By  exp> 
sing  their  roots  to  the  sun  or  the  coming  iru»i«, 
many  parasitic  vegetables  arc  destroyed,  and  I'e- 
coni posing,  add  something  to  the  product! \-cr*#« 
of  the  soil.  4(h.  By  the  destruction  of  nKiis  arJ 
parnsitic  vegetables,  less  manure  is  taken  trom  It 
soil  during  the  winter,  dth.  This  matter  decom- 
poses, and  is  absorbed  by  the  eanh  for  eirriy  crojs. 
6'h.  The  earth  has  not  only  received  its  tirsi  re- 
quired ploughing,  but  is  beneficially  exposed  to 
the  winter  frosts. 

Your's,  truly,  C.  R.  C. 


Total, 


2763.97 


THE  TKA-TRRB. 

From  Uic  Magazine  of  Honk-obirr. 
WhiUt  waiting  (or  the  return  of  JVl.  GuiUemin. 
whom  the  government  [of  France]  has  sen;  to  Bm- 
zil  to  procure  seeds  and  plants  of  the  fea-i/ee,  ire 
have  only  to  express  onr  wirhea  lor  bis  siKt^ss. 
News  was  received  in  January  from  this  gende- 
man.  He  states,  that  he  observed  in  the  garden 
at  Rio  Janeiro  12,000  plants  in  AiU  bearing,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  proricca 
of  St.  Paul,  where  the  number  is  still  mofecnosi* 
derable.  He  mentions  that  it  succeeds  exceeding- 
ly well  in  that  country,  and  that  half  the  tea  con- 
sumed there  proceeds  from  Brazil  itself.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
leaves,  and  can  now  prepare  them  himselt'.  £very 
thing  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  exenioos  of  this 
gentleman  will  be  crowned  with  success. 


ON   THB   CULTIVATION   OF'MIGNOSBTTE    FOS 
WINtGR  AND  felPRING  BI^OOMING, 

From  the  Magszine  cX  Horticattiuc. 

Probably  no  plant  is  more  universally  esteemed, 
and  generally  cultivated,  than  the  mignonei'.e. 
With  the  French  and  English  gardeners  it  hai 
been  a  favorite  lor  a  long  time:  in  this  country, 
however,  it  has  not,  until  within  a  lew  years,  been 
an  object  of  common  growth,  nor  is  it  at  Ihe  pre- 
sent period  so  well  known  as  it  should  -be,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  large  cities. 
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The  mianonetie  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  was 
ntroduced  into  Britain  about  the  year  1754j  but  ir 
las  become  so  generally  dlffusedi  both  there  and 
a  France,  that  it  fias  become  in  a  degree  natu- 
alized.  It  is  not  long  since,  that  we  read,  in  some 
ureii^n  periodical,  an  account  of  its  growing  upon 
he  walls  of  an  old  ruined  chaiean,  in  the  neigh- 
)orhood  of  Paris,  sprjn^/ing  out  from  every  crevice 
vhere  the  seed  could  obtain  a  lodging  place,  and 
iterally  covering  the  walls  with  its  odorous  bios- 
ioms.  In  the  Paris  Marche  aux  Fleura  thousands 
)f  pots  of  it  are  annually  sold,  and  the  window  of 
he  peasant,  as  well  as  the  saloon  of  the  opulent, 
s  decorated  through  the  season  with  pots  of  this 
avorite  plant. 

The  mignonette  is  of  remarkably  simple  growth 
n  the  open  ground,  and  when  once  the  seeds  are 
)tanicd,  it  wtll  retain  poi^scssion  of  the  soil,  spring- 
ng  np  from  self-sown  seeds,  and  flowering  early 
ind  abundantly  every  season.  Successive  sowings 
1  May  anci  July  will  afford  a  constant  supply  of 
leat  and  compact  plants,  filled  with  flowers.  In 
ich  moist  soil,  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly  and 
pread  out  widely,  but  have  a  very  scanty  display 
•f  flotverd:  it  is  in  a  dry  and  rather  hard  soil  that 
hey  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage;  for 
n  such  a  situation  they  bloom  early,  and,  without 
ipreading  out  their  recumbent  branches  too  far,  are, 
u  the  fame  lime,  overloaded  with  blotisoms.  Those 
juliivators,  therefore,  who  would  have  the  plants 
n  the  greatest  periection,  should  select  the  driest 
ipot  in  the  garden,  and  sow  the  seeds  thickly. 
But  it  is  for  the  production  of  good  plants  for  How- 
;nng  in  the  winter,  that  we  commenced  these  re- 
[Dark»». 

To  bloom  the  mijyifJnette  in  good  perfection  from 
he  decay  of  the  out-door  plants  in  the  autumn,  un- 
it the  return  oi"  the  flowers  in  the  spring,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  two  successive  sow- 
ngs,  viz.  one  in  August,  lor  bloomingabout  Christ- 
iias,  and  another  in  September,  for  blooming  from 
February  till  May. 

Select  for  the  purpose  as  many  No.  2  pots  as 
here  are  plants  wanted;  fill  them  \viih  a  compost 
nixed  in  about  the  following  proporiionj>,  viz.  one 
lalf  good  light  loam,  one  quarter  leaf  mould,  UMd 
me  quarter  coarse  sand.  First  give  the  pots  a 
TQod  drainage,  lor  the  health  of  the  plants  depends 
much  on  this;  then  fill  them  up  to  within  half  an 
nch  of  the  rim,  giving  the  pot  a  slight  rap  to 
•eit!e  the  surface,  sow  the  seed  thickly,  and  co'U'^ 
t  with  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ol  the  same 
'ompost.  A  framo  (an  old  cucumber  bed  will  an- 
iwer,)  should  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  pots;  set 
hem  so  that  they  will  not  be  far  from  the  glass, 
ind  give  a  gentle  watering;  put  on  the  sashes,  and 
ihade  wiih  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  il  the 
;un  is  two  powerful,  until  the  plants  are  well  up. 
Sive  water  cautiously  and  in  small  quantities, 
13  the  plants  will  damp  of!  if  they  are  kept  too 
*vet.  Thin  out  the  plants,  leaving  only  three  or 
bur  in  a  pot. 

In  the  month  of  Novembpr  or  December,  accor- 
ding to  the  mildness  of  the  reason,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  parlor: 
in  the  former  place  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
ivifhin  two  feet  of  the  glass,  and  if  nearer  they  will 
hrive  better.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly, 
ind  when  the  plants  get  up  an  inch  or  two,  the 
lops  of  each  should  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  make 
•hem  branch  well.    Tliey  will  now  grow  slowly, 


and  early  in  January  will  come  into  bloom.  In 
I  he  parlor  they  should  be  set  as  near  the  window 
sash  as  possible,  and  in  the  niodt  airy  part  ^of  the 
room. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  hi  the 
sprini;,  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  border, 
where  they  will  throwout  new  branches,  and  make 
good  planis  for  bloom  all  the  summer.  We  tried 
this  method  last  spring,  and  at  this  moment  the 
plants  are  now  belbre  us,  flowering  as  profusely  aa 
sredlings  of  this  year.  When  they  are  turned  outy 
they  should  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the  soil. 

The  only  requisites  to  be  observed,  in  pot  cul- 
ture, are  a  good  drainage,  light  soil,  and  care/uf 
watering;:. 


BECn. 


From  the  Genetec  Ftnner. 

Mr,  Tucker — In  the  Monthly  Genesee  Farmer 
for  August,  I  find  an  article  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
fi-om  Doctor  Henry  Spencer,  of  Starkey,  whose 
physiological  and  scientific  attainments,  justly 
entitle  any  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  from  his- 
pen,  (o  favor  and  resrard;  still,  he  has  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  I  conceive,  fallen  into  the  same  error  which 
he  endeavors  to  correct  in  others.  His  remark, 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  give  advice  to  others^ 
where  only  one  or  two  isolated  cases  have  aflbrd- 
ed  us  opportunities  for  observation,  is  very  just. 

He  condemns  the  large  hive  recommended  by  L. 
N.  of  Windsor,  Ohio,  on   the  ground,  as  he  al- 
leges, of  having  made  numerous  experiments  of 
the  kind  himself,  all  of  \»'hich  proved  failures. 

If  he  will  examine  personally  the  l^ee-houses  in 
use  among  the  Carmers  of  Chenango,  Broome,  and 
Cortland  counties,  which  are  no  other  than  large 
bee-hives,  or  houses  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  atoney 
from  SIX  to  twelve  teet  square — in  the  upper  part 
of  which,  a  swarm  of  bees  is  placed  on  rods,  cros- 
sing each  other  in  various  directions — and  witness 
their  progress  in  the  multiplication  of  numbers,  and 
of  consequence  a  proportionate  increase  of  honey, 
his  prejudice  against  large  hives  will  probably  be 
diminished.  I  am  well  aware,  as  are  those  who 
use  the  large  hives,  that  the  bees  do  not  increase- 
in  numbers,  nor  in  ihe  accumulation  of  fioney,  as 
liisl  alter  two  or  tbree  years,  as  they  would  if  treat- 
ed in  the  usual  way  with  a  multiplicity  of  small 
liivps  or  boxes;  but  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  time 
of  the  fiirmer  to  be  compelled  to  leave  his  work 
during  the  swarming  season,  (which  to  him  is 
usuaJJy  a  very  important  one,)  and  perhaps  a  hand 
or  two  besides,  sometimes  several  limes  a  day,  to 
secure  the  new  swarms  as  they  come  out.  Where- 
as, in  the  large  hives  or  bee-houses,  the  bee^ 
continue  to  labor  for  years,  as  the  writer  of  this 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  without  any 
trouble  to  the  owner — who  goes  at  any  season  of 
the  year  and  selects  such  quality  of  honey  as  he 
chooses;  and  when  done  in  the  season  of  flowers, 
which  is  the  time  usually  selected,  the  bees  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  with  renewed  industry  to 
supply  the  lo(s.  And  it  is  found  that  by  frequent" 
ly  removinsT  portions  of  the  honey,  the  bees  work 
as  industriously  as  ihev  do  in  smaller  hives.  The 
bees  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  and  in  throu|?h 
holes  or  notches  cut  fnr  t|»at  purpose,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  small  hives;  but  tubes  are  inserted 
into  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  building  near  its  top, 
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through  which  they  easily  find  egress  and  inttress. 
But  the  bee-moth  cannot  find  'i\s  way  in  ;  it  lights 
upon  the  building  and  exanaines  every  crevice, 
throu<^h  which  it  tries  to  find  its  way  to  the  honey; 
but  never  lights  upon  the  outer  ends  of  the  tubep, 
which  project  some  12  or  15  inches  froni  the  build- 
ing. The  same  kind  of  tubes,  are  used  with 
advantage  in  the  common  small  hives. 

Dr.  S.  says,  also — ''A  few  months  since,  I  saw 
an  article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  E.  Barnes  of  Reading,  which  I  fear  is  calculated 
to  mislead.  He  says  his  neighbor  buries  his  bees 
as  he  does  his  potatoes,  and  was  told  that  they 
came  out  in  the  spring  healthy  and  good  condition.'-' 

I  trust  1  have  no  desire  to  mislead  others  or  do 
any  thing  calculated  to  lessen  the  profits,  great  as 
they  are,  of  that  useful  insect  the  bee.  One  stub- 
born fact  however,  is  worth  a  dozen  pages  of  theory 
alone.  The  article  (o  which  the  doctor  refers, 
was  communicated,  as  a  method  of  wintering  bees, 
which  to  me  was  entirely  new,  not  however,  until 
I  had  personally  examined  the  mound,  where  Mr. 
Eggleston,  the  owner  of  the  premises,  had  buried 
his  bees. 

Mr.  £.  from  whom  I  derived  my  information, 
1$  a  man  whose  character  is,  I  believe,  above  re- 
proach; and  certainly  it  cannot  be  supposed  he 
would  have  continued  the  practice  for  several 
successive  years,  of  burying  increased  numbers 
of  hives  each  year,  if  the  doctor's  feara  are  well 
founded. 

Mr.  E.  says  he  was  faithless  at  first;  and  there- 
fore buried  the  first  year  only  two  or  three  hives ; 
these  comini;  out  well  in  the  sprmrr,  he  was  indu- 
ced, I  think  he  said,  to  bury  thirteen  the  next  fall 
neason;  and  when  f  examined  his  apiary,  which 
was  in  October,  1837,  he  had  thirty-seven  buried. 
He  thinks  if  buried  in  a  dry  soil,  they  would  rarely 
fail  of  coming  nut  healthy  and   in 


year,  for  4  years  past,  and  has  not  lost  a 
that  was  buried,  and  shall  hereafter  bory  all,  that 
he  intends  to  winter;  he  has  now  about  408waf«L 
Another  fact — those  that  are  buried  do  much  bet- 
ter, and  swarm  much  earlier  in  the  spring. 

M  r.  Eggleston's  method  of  burying  bu  bees,  ii 
to  dig  a  shallow  trench  in  the  ground,  ioQ^eiKNieh 
10  set  the  number  of  hives  he  wishes  to  bury,  with  a 
gentle  slope  in  the  trench,  to  cany  off  the  wiser 
if  there  should  any  collect;  and  then  place  fbe  hifci 
in  the  trench,  raised  a  little  from  the  groood,  by  a 
small  stone  under  each  corner  of  each  hive,  tbea 
covers  them  with  straw  and  lastly  witb  dtrt,  to  or 
his  expression,  as  you  would  a  pile  of  potatoes, » 
deep  as  not  to  freeze  under  the  hives. 

As  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Eggleston  in  preser- 
ving bees,  as  described  above,  there  caiu  be  do 
doubt,  as  it  is  known  to  all  his  neighbors,  who  (if 
necessary)  will  certify  to  the  facts  as  stated. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Aksoit  Andrews. 

Reading,  jfugust  20, 1839. 
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in  the  spring.  I  have  taken  measures  to  apcertain 
the  further  success  of  Mr.  E.  in  this  business,  and 
intend  to  communicate  to  you  the  result. 

Geneva,  Aug,  22,  1839.  £.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Tucker — Since  mailing  to  you  my  letter  of 
the  22d  inst.  in  reply  lo  the  reronrks  of  Dr.  Spencer 
on  the  management  of  bees,  I  have  received  the 
inclosed  from  Doctor  Andrews,  which  I  betr  leave 
to  present  for  publication,  in  connection  with  my 
last,  as  it  so  fully  confirms  the  former  statement  I 
made  on  this  subject  from  information  derived  from 
Mr.  Eggleston.  E.  Barnes. 

Geneva,  Jug.  23,  1839. 

Wintering  Bees. 

Mr.  Tucker — Agreeably  to  your  request,  1  called 
on  Mr.  Eggleston,  and  obtained  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his  method  of  wintering  beef>, 
and  the  success  attending  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  buried  30  or  more  hives, 
and  the  following  spring  they  were  taken  out  with- 
out the  loss  of  any.  In  1838  he  buried  10  hives, 
wKh  the  same  success,  but  lost?  or  8  hives  of  bees 
that  stood  in  his  bee -house  through  the  winter. 
He  says  that  he  finds  very  few,  or  no  dend  bees 
under  his  hives  that  are  buried,  and  that  they  win- 
ter on  much  less  honey  than  when  left  in  the 
house;  some  small  swarms  have  lost  but  3  lbs.  in 
weight  in  wintering,  and  'the  largest  but  10  lb. 
lie  has  buried  his  bees  of  some  of  themj  each 


Prom  the  Ai 

Canonehurg,  Jugu9i  I6tt,  IS39. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner — As  the  season  of  tomatoes 
is  at  hand.  I  will  send  a  few  recipes  for  preserfiog 
them  tor  winter  use. 

Take  tomatoes,  say  half  a  peck,  when  ripe,  bat 
not  too  8of>,  skin  them  and  cut  them  in  two,  kar. 
ing  the  pe<^ds  or  not  as  you  like;  lay  them  oo  a 
di^h,  (I  do  not  mash  thein;)  tHen  rake  two  qoans 
o(  strong  vinegar,  put  one  tabJe-spoonful  of  ail- 
good  condition  !  npico,  the  same  of  powdered  ginger,  the  same  of 


cloves,  the  same  of  salt,  half  a  tahle-iapooafQl  sood 
Cayenne  pepper;  put  all  (except  the  roraatoe^)  in 
the  vinegar;  boil  it  in  a  ver}'  dean  brass  orbdl- 
metal  kettle  ibr  about  half  hour — then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  put  it  again  on  a  slow  fire,  and 
and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  put  in  some  of  the  to- 
matoes, but  do  not  crowd  them.  When  tAey  kwk 
clear,  take  them  out  carefully  with  n  skimmer,  and 
lay  them  on  a  dish;  do  so  until  you  have  them  all 
done,  and  when  cold,  put  them  in  a  ^(ass  or  while 
earthern  jar,  with  the  vinegar  in  which  they  were 
boiled.  Dip  writing  paper  in  brandy  or  strong 
vii-ipgar,  and  put  over  theai:  cover  them  tight,  and 
put  in  a  cool  dry  place.  It  is  excellent  with  fresh, 
or  any  other  kind  of  meat. 

Another — Take  tomatoes  when  ripe,  rkin  ihem, 
cut  them  in  two,  lay  them  on  lanre  dishes,  put 
them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  turn  them  often,  and  when 
sufficiently  dried  in  the  sun,  put  them  in  a  dry 
place.  They  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  aAer  a 
damp  spell  of  weather.  When  stewed  or  cookeJ 
in  any  way,  they  are  almost  as  good  as  when  fint 
taken  from  the  vines. 

Another  and  easy  mode  of  keeping  tomatoes— 
Make  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water  thai  wi.I 
bear  an  cgfr^  make  it  cold,  strain  it  into  a  crock,  or 
small  keg;  take  ripe  tomatoes,  fill  the  crock  or  ke?, 
pour  the  pickle  on  them,  and  cover  it  with  a  thin 
stone  to  keep  them  under  the  pickle.  Id  the 
winter  when  you  want  some  Ibr  use,  put  them  la 
coid  water  the  night  belore,  and  in  the  niorniDi! 
change  the  water  unlii  they  are  as  fresh  you  as 
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want  them.    Then  cook  them,  or  eut  ihcm  raw 
with  vinegar,  pepper  Hmt  sah. 

A  cheap  and  excellent  dish — Take  colJ  cookeil 
meat  of  any  kind,  chop  it  fine,  season  with  sah, 
pepper,  and  a  little  buiier  and  spice  if  you  like. 
Then  take  stale  bread,  pay  one-third  to  two  of 
meat,  soak  it  in  milk  or  water,  takini^  care  not  to 
make  It  too  wet;  then  take  four  or  six  large  ripe 
tomatoes,  skin  tliein,chop  them  fine,  put  them  wiih 
the  meat  and  liread,  mix  them  well  together,  pui 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  hake  it  in  a  slow  oven  on  a 
6iove,ror  one  hour;  eat  with  gravy  or  not  as  you  like. 

Another. — Take  cold  cooked  meat,  chop  fine, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter,  (if  the  meal 
is  not  fat);  boil  some  potatoes,  masii  them,  put 
one-third  to  two  of  the  meat,  mix  well  together, 

Eut  in  a  deep  dish,  bake  slow  three-quartersi  of  an 
our. 

In  your  large  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
vision thrown  away  by  cooks  that  might  be  made 
into  wholesome  and  palatable  dishes.  Ail  the 
above  dishes  1  have  made.  If  our  housewives 
would  look  more  into  their  larders,  they  might 
save  their  husbands  some  dollars  in  the  course  ol 
the  year.  As  this  hint  comes  from  an  old  lady, 
I  hope  my  fair  countrywomen  will  not  take  it 
amiss,  but  profit  thereby;  and  to  make  up,  I  will 
give  another  recipe. 

To  preserve  tomoioes  in  sugar,  take  them  when 
ripe,  but  not  too  sol),  skin  and  cut  ihem  in  two, 
taking  out  the  seeds;  lake,«fbr  one  pound  of  toma- 
toes, three-quarters  of  a  pound  ot  sugar,  loaf  or 
brown;  loaf  is  best  lo  keep  them.  First  take  two 
fresh  lemons,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  put  them  in 
one  quart  of  water,  boil  them  until  sofr,  strain  the 
seeds  out,  add  (he  sugar,  let  it  boil  forhalfan  hour 
slowly,  then  put  in  as  many  tomatoes  as  not  lo 
croivd  them.  Let  (hem  boil  until  clear,  then  take 
them  out  carefully  with  a  skimmer,  lay  them  on  a 
large  dish,  then  put  more  inland  bod  them  the  same; 
do  so  until  all  are  done.  When  cold,  put  (hem  in 
glass  jars.  If  there  is  nol  syrup  enough  to  cover 
them,  make  a  little  more.  When  nil  is  cold,  dip 
while  writing  paper  in  brandy,  cover  them  with  it, 
put  double  paper  over  (hem,  tie  them  tight,  and 
keep  (hem  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

I  hope  that  your  young  housewives  will  en- 
deavor (o  be  the  moVuTB  of  invention,  and  have 
the  credit  ofmaking  their  own  recipes  and  cookery. 

If  you  think  the  above  recipes  worthy  a  corner 
in  the  Ladies'  Department  of  your  useful  and  val- 
uable periodical,  by  so  placing  them  you  will  oblige 

E.  M.  P.  Darby. 


For  the  Fanners'  Begietbr. 

ON  THE  MANURING  OF  ARABLE:  LANDS  BY 
TIIF.IR  OWN  VCGBTABLI::  GROWTH. — ROTA- 
TIONS  OF   CROPS. 

No.  I. 

On  green  manuring^  and  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
ion  in  deansing  land  of  weeds,  and  destroying 
insects. 

The  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  of  annuals,  to 
manure  the  land  on  which  (hey  grow,  has  long 
been  recommended  by  agricuhural  writers,  and  has 
often  been  practiced  to  small  extent,  and  under 
particular  circumstances.  I  am  not  aware  that 
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any  experiments  have  ever  been  made  sufficiently 
accurate  to  (est  (he  absolute  or  comparative  value 
of  (his  mode  of  manuring;  and,  even  without  ex- 
periment, it  has  never  been  made  a  regular  and 
continuous  practice  any  where.  This  neglect  of 
(he  practice  seems  (o  oHer  a  strons:  indication  of  its 
want  of  utihty,  or  economy.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  were  strong 
ohjeodons  to  (he  system  in  England,  on  the  score 
of  expense  in  rent,  and  in  (his  country,  of  expense 
in  labor;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  certain  and  un- 
questionable resuhs  of  experiment  and  practice, 
t.'iese  cer(ain  and  heavy  expenses  were  to  be  ex- 
pected (o  out-weigh  the  prospective  and  conjectu- 
ral prufiis.  Clover,  only,  has  been  turned  in  to 
^reat  extent,  in  its  green  state — or  common  weeds, 
in  the  absence  of  clover ;  but  (his  was  done  not  so 
much  (o  gain  (he  manure,  as  to  prepare  the  land . 
for  wheat.  And  great  as  has  been  the  profit  of 
I  his  manuring  by  ^reen  clover,  the  particular 
share  of  benefit  to  the  next  crop,  and  to  the  soil, 
due  to  that  cause  alone,  has  never  been  estimatedi 
much  less  ascertained  by  proper  experiments. 

Col.  John  Taylor  was  the  first  who,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  established  the  practice  of 
manuriiig  the  fields  by  their  own  cover  of  ar(ificiai 
grass  or  of  natural  weeds.  Tl.is  recommendation 
was  most  opportune  to  the  (hen  circumstances  of 
(he  agricuhure  of  Virginia,  and  that,  still  more  (han 
the  reasoning  and  example  of  the  distinguished 
author,  caused  early  and  extended  applications  of 
hid  ^'inclosing,"  or  non-grazing  system,  for  im- 
provement. The  inducing  circumstances  were 
several.  Most  of  (he  old  lands  in  lower  Virginia, 
were  then  cultivated  in  what  was  called  the"three- 
shill"  system — or  corn,  wheat,  and  a  year  of  rest, 
(if  rest  it  could  be  called,)  under  close  grazing; 
and  nothing  was  needed  but  !o  Ibrbid  all  ^grazing 
of  a  particular  field,  or  of  all  the  fields  of  a  farm,  to 
establish  at  once  the  ^'inclosing  system."  Then, 
the  amount  of  the  rubbish  natural  growth  on  poor 
fields  was  worth  so  little  to  the  live-stock,  that 
the  loss  on  (hat  score  could  not  be  much;  and  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  poor  land  for  some  help,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  ever  supplying  that  want  by 
manure  from  the  barn-yard  and  stock-pens,  served 
(o  present  the  o(her  as  the  only  resource,  for  gen- 
eral or  ex(ensive  benefit.  Again,  there  was  some- 
thing very  invhing  in  (he  idea  of  manuring  the 
largest  fields  by  merely  letting  them  alone  for  one 
}'ear,  or  for  two  years  under  the  au thorns  extend- 
ed and  approved  rotation.  Those  who  before  had 
not  manured  five  acres  a  year,  by  means  of  all 
odier  vegetable  materials  used,  might  then  manure 
100  or  200  acres;  and  if  the  efii'cts  of  the  manure, 
should  be  worth  but  little,  lis  cost  would  be  still 
less. 

But  the  vegetable  manure  (hu5:  .ipplied  and  re- 
commended by  Col.  Taylor,  was  not  green,  but 
dry  ;  and  he  used  at  least  plausiltie  and  ingenious 
ar^iuments  (osus(ain  his  novel  posiiion.  that  vege- 
(ables  in  their  dry  slate  were  better  for  manure 
than  if  plourjhed  under  when  green.  This  opi 
nion,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  and  the  other 
usual  rotations  of  the  country,  served  to  withdraw 
all  his  followers  fi*om  the  rlass  of  applyers  of  green 
crops  as  manure;  thoufrh  Taylor,  notwithstanding 
this  limitaliim  imposed  by  him«ell,  still  must  stand, 
from  the  extent  of  his  prnciice  and  influence,  at 
(he  head  of  the  school  of  i.atural  manuring  by  the 
vegetable  growth  of  the  land. 
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Up  to  the  mark  to  which  the  lands  are  capa- 
ble of  being  enriched  by  vegetable  manureu  alone, 
(and  of  the  filing  which  limit  I  have  lully  treat- 
ed elsewhere,)  there  can  be  no  means  ofroanurinj; 
poor  lands  so  cheap  as  the  non- grazing  plan  ;  nor 
can  any  be  so  generally  efiective  ana  beneficial 
over  a  great  extent  of  a  previously  impoverished 
country,  fiut  besides  the  limitation  imposed,  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  continued  improvement 
by  these  means  alone,  (and  by  any  putrescent 
manures  alone,)  there  are  great  inconveniencefl 
attending  the  "inclosing  system,"  and  which  I 
can  well  appreciate,  having  pursued  that  system 
since  1814;  rigorously  for  llie  first  twelve  years,  and 
partially  afterwards. 

The  discussion  of  the  comparative  enriching  va- 
lues of  vegetables  when  turned  in  green,  or  ma- 
tured and  ory,  we  pass  by  for  the  present.    'J'he 
nutritive  value  of  the  growth  when  dry,  whether 
greater  or  less,  would  be  satiftfactory;  and  the 
plan  of  ploughing  in  during  winter,  instead  of  in 
summer  or  early  autumn,  when  to  prepare  for  com, 
or  any  other  spring  crop,  is  further  recommended 
bv  several  considerations  of  economy  and  fitness. 
Sut  the  great  objection  to  that  plan,  is,  that  the 
seeds  of  all  weeds  are  matured,  rind  planted  when 
ploughed  in;  that  shrubs  and  bushes  are  encour- 
agefto  grow  by  protection  from  cattle,  and  in- 
creased ten-fold  in  number  and  size  bv  the  lon^; 
rest  of  two  and  a  half  years;  and  that  tfie  growth 
and  long  undisturbed  state  of  the  vegetable  cover 
seems  to  nounsh,  breed,  and  protect  insects  niui 
other  vermin,  ivbich  prev  upon  the  grain  crop? 
when  the  land  comes  under  tillage.    And  even  if 
clover  can  be  made  in  some  measure  to  lake  the 
place  of,  and  to  exclude,  natural  weeds,  the  evil  of 
noxious  weeds  is  but  partially  diminished,  and  that 
of  insects  probably  much  increased.  And  the  long- 
er the  svstem  is  continued,  and  the  more  the  land 
is  thereby  filled  with  vegetable  matter,  and  en- 
riched, tne  greater  do  the  evils  mentioned  become; 
and  the  more  do  they  increase  ihe  furmcm^  labors 
and  risks,  and  frequenily  cause  losses  of  product 
equal  to  all  the  gam  from  the  new  fertility  pro- 
duced.   In  every  round  of  the  rotation,  it  is  found 
that  the  field  thus  improved  is  more  foul  with  its 
growth,  and  more  troublesome  to  prepare  for  cul- 
tivation; and  that  the  grain  crops  are  more  infest- 
ed by  the  weeds  of  which  all  the  seeds  have  been 
so  long  continually  protected  and  annually  sown; 
and  the  cultivated  crops,  in  every  singe,  from  de- 
positing their  seeds  to  gathering  the  product,  are 
the  more  and  more  preyed  upon  by  the  myriads 
of  insects  of  various  kinds  thus  nourished  and 
sheltered.    Every  follower  of  this  rule  has  ibond 
great  and  still  growing  disadvantages  of  these 
kinds;  and  the  most  successful  "inclosing''  im- 
prover can  scarcely  fail  to  have  foul  fields,  foul  pro- 
ducts, and  his  labors  increased,  and  his  increase  of 
product  oflen  diminished,  by  hosts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  plagues.    Under  such  circumstances,  neat 
management  and  perfect  operations  are  impossible; 
and  the  cultivator  will  necessanly  be  a  slovenly 
farmer,  even  if  he  bean  improver  of  his  land,  and 
of  his  income. 

When  a  soil  was  naturally  well  constituted,  or 
has  been  made  so  by  calcareous  manures,  so  as  to 
produce  good  clover,  then  the  above-mentioned  evils 
of  the  system  might  be  mitigated  in  one  or  more 
ways.  If  the  clover  should  be  cleanly  mowed,  for 
.green-fuod|  or  early  for  hny,  then  the  cheat,  spelt, 


cockle,  and  numerons  oihei  annual  weeds,  would 
be  cut  ofl*  before  their  forming  seeds,  and  their  re- 
production be  in  some  measure  checked.  And  if 
then  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  in  August  or  Spp*ein- 
(a departure  however  irom  Taylor's  pystem,)  more 
weedi;  might  be  de8tro>ed,  and  the  food  an<1  win- 
ter  protection  of  cut- worms  and  other  mi^ects  la- 
ken  away,  and  their  depredations  on  the  next  crop 
thereby  preveniedi  or  ref-* trained.  But  these  devia- 
tions Irom  Taylor^e  rotation,  even  if  approved  and 
desired,  could  be  availed  of  t>ui  in  f  mull  measure, 
compared  to  the  extent  of  all  the  arable  hind. 

The  excess  of  the  advantage  over  ihe  disadvan- 
tages of  Taylor's  ''inclosing  pystem"  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  poverty  ol  the  land,  and  the 
scantiness  of  its  vegetable  cover;  an%l  the  disadvan- 
tages increase,  and  preponderate,  in  proponion  to 
the  subsequent  increase  of  fertility.  1  iherefbre 
not  only  advocate  its  adoption,  but  its  being  strict- 
ly maintained,  on  all  poor  and  greatly  exhausted 
lands;  but  would  as  much  recommend  its  being 
substituted  by  other  modes  of  manuring,  and  other 
treatment,  when  the  land  is  already,  or  ailer  being 
made,  moderately  rich.  The  great  recommendatica 
of  manuring  by  ^Mnclosing"  on  poor  lands,  l«  the 
cheapness  of  the  mode  of  improvement,  which 
there  truly  costs  nothing  to  apply,  and  avail  of  ful- 
ly. But  on  rich  land,  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the 
grass  would  be  important,  and  the  nourishing  of 
rubbish  vegetable  growth,  and  noxious  vermint 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  increase  of 
fertility. 

The  evils  of  this  system,  as  well  as  its  benefits, 
I  know  by  long  experience,  fiut  of  the  subsu- 
tutes  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  iblfowin?  re- 
marks, I  have  no  practical  experience,  know  of 
not  one  accurate  experiment,  and  have  only  rea- 
son, and  theoretical  views,  from  which  lo  receive 
impressions. 

The  main  object  of  leaving  vegetables  to  grow 
and  then  to  decay  on,  or  to  be  ploughed  into  the 
land,  is  to  monure  and  fertilize.  But  this  should 
not  be  all  the  object.  A  secondary,  and  yet  very 
important  one  should  be,  to  prepare  the  land  the 
belter  for  subsequent  tillRge,  and  also  to  prevent 
or  destroy  the  growth  of  noxious  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Every  particular  kind  of  vegetable  serves 
as  food  to  nourish,  and  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  some  particular  kinds  of  insects;  and  the  longer 
the  growth  remains  undisturbed,  the  mom  the 
feeding  insects  are  increased.  Let  their  sopp/y  be 
totally  cut  off,  when  needed  for  food,  by  being 
ploughed  under  and  killed,  and  the  worms  and 
wingless  insects  which  were  there  fed,  even  though 
they  be  in  countless  myriads,  must  perish,  and 
themselves  help  to  manure  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  kept  to  devour  its  future  firuite.  To  eflect 
any  such  object,  the  ploughing  in  of  the  cover 
roust  be  in  warm  weather,  and  not  when  cold  has 
rendered  insect  life  dormant. 

If  the  vegetable  cover  be  ploughed  in  so  late,  or 
80  imperfecily,  as  not  to  destroy  depredating  in- 
sects, because  of  their  not  then  requiring  food,  or 
because  the  food  is  not  enough  destroyed,  then 
their  numbers  are  not  materially  diminished,  nor 
their  future  depredations  checked.  And  further, 
if  the  next  planted  crop  be  suitable  for  their  food, 
as  that  which  first  nourished  them,  then  the  suc- 
ceeding crop,  in  its  young  and  fender  state,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  receive  great  iiijury.  This  i^  stri- 
kingly exemplified  in  the  damages  sustained  by 
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young  corn  from  the  cut- worm,  on  lands  not  grazed 
or  mowed,  and  especially  aAer  clover,  and  the  ve- 
getable matter  not  ploughed  under  until  late  in 
winter.  The  egjjs  of  the  parent  stock  of  insects, 
which  had  lived  upon  the  clover,  are  not  in  such 
cases  killed  by  being  early  exposed  to  cold,  or  by 
being  deeply  buried  in  ploughing,  and  the  worms 
hatch  just  in  time  to  be  fed  upon  the  young  corn  ; 
and  if  their  change  to  the  chrysalis  state  did  not 
stop  their  eating,  a  crop  of  corn  couM  not  possibly 
be  made  to  stand  under  this  very  common  inSic- 
tion.  As  it  is,  the  corn  if  eaten,  and  replanted, 
over  and  over  again,  until  the  worms  no  longer 
eat,  and  the  later  plants  are  suH'ered  to  grow. 

Now,  if  instead  of  keeping  the  clover  as  a  seed- 
bed for  cut- worms,  it  had  been  pIou<;hed  under  in 
August,  and  thus  a  change  suddenly  made  from 
a  heavy  cover  of  grass,  to  a  naked  surface,  offer- 
ing neither  food  nor  shelter — the  greater  part  of 
the  insects  must  have  perished — and  perhaps  even 
field  rats  and  mice  might  have  been  thinned,  or 
driven  off.  fn  particular,  the  mother  fly  of  the 
destructtv^e  cut- worm,  would  have  found  there  no 
suitable  place  to  deposite  her  eggs — or  if  earlier 
deposited^  their  new  and  unnatural  position  would 
probably  have  destroyed  them. 

This  is  presented  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
great  lienefits  which  may  be  secured,  and  which 
is  generally  lost  to  improvers  by  'Enclosing."  As 
to  the  propriety  of  folio  wing  clover  by  wheat  rather 
than  corn,  as  a  general  feature  of  the  rotation,  that 
must  depend  upon  other  and  more  important  con- 
aidenitions. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  destroying  noxious  plants 
and  insects,  the  more  frequently  during  a  rotation 
the  vegetable  cover  can  be  changed,  or  destroyed 
foy  ptoughini;  under,  and  then  renewed  in  some 
other  kind,  the  more  will  that  purpose  be  furthered. 
With  each  successive  coat,  if  effectually  turned  in 
and  covered  by  the  plough,  and  the  seams  closed 
by  the  harrow,  there  must  perish  all  the  unwinged 
insects  which  preyed  on  that  crop ;  and  if  any 
should  linger  and  remain  alive  so  long,  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  thrive  on  the  next  crop,  of  a  totally 
different  kind. 

If  then  the  main  objects  were  to  clear  the  land 
of  insects  and  keep  down  weeds  and  vegetable 
plagues,  I  think  these  ends  would  be  best  met  by 
ploughing  well  the  corn-fields,  as  early  as  the  corn 
can  be  salely  cut  up,  and  shocked  or  removed,  and 
sowing  rye,  either  immediately,  for  forward  growth, 
or  after  some  interval,  to  starve   insects;   and 
next  spring,  when  the  rye  Is  in  flower,  to  plough  it 
under,  close  the  seams  well  by  immediate  harrow- 
ing, and  sow  field-peas  broad-cast,  of  some  kind 
most  productive  in  vines,  which  again  are  to  be 
plougned  under  in  autumn,  and  wheat  then  sown. 
It  would  seem,  that,  the  ordinary  tillage  of  land  in 
corn,  and  ploughing  for  and  powin;;  in  rye,  the 
ploughing  under  that  crop,  say  about  the  licginning 
of  May,  the  thick  and  smothering  aUer-coverof 
peas,  and  that  cover  being  also  well  buried  by 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  would  all  form  so  many 
quick  changes  and  dissimilar  conditions  of  the 
land,  that  few  enemies,  either  vegetable  or  animal, 
could  escape  destruction.  For  the  shade  and  grow- 
ing of  the  pea  crop  (for  example)  might  be  as  in- 
jurious to  some  of  these  pests,  as  a  continued  ope- 
ration of  the  plough.    Such  indeed  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  is  the  case  with  the  weed  called 
the  partridge  pea,  which  is  the  one  most  absolutely 


destructive  of  the  wheat  crop;  and  which  seems 
starved  out,  and  disappears  for  the  time,  if  field- 
peas  be  grown  thickly  among  the  corn  preceding 
the  wheat.  I  infer,  that  if  a  regular  system  of 
G:reen  manuring,  by  crops  of  annuals,  is  at  all  pro- 
fitable on  the  score  of  improvement  to  the  lano,  or 
preparation  for  the  succeeding  grain  crop,  that  an 
additional  and  very  important  advantage  will  be 
gained  in  the  remarkable  cleanness  of  the  fields, 
and  the  greater  security  of  the  crops  from  weeds 
and  insects.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  other 
supposed  and  understood  advantages  of  alternating 
crops,  and  the  superiority  of  a  long  and  varied  ro- 
tation to  a  short  and  limited  one — and  still  more  to 
the  continued  recurrence  of  the  same  crop— | 
think  that  a  great,  though  unsuspected  advantage 
has  been  in  the  frequent  alterations,  and  violent 
changes  of  condition,  proving  destructive  to  vege* 
table  and  animal  depredators. 

Admitting  the  soundness  of  these  views,  still 
there  will  be  much  ground  to  exercise  choice  and 
judgment  in  selecting  plants  for  green  crops,  and  &7^ 
ing  their  order  of  succession.  It  would  be  presump* 
tuous,  with  the  admitted  want  of  experience,  forme 
to  prescribe  any  precise  rule  or  rotation.  But  I 
would,  in  the  choice,  aim  to  keep  in  view  the  great 
objects  of  fertilizing  and  cleaning  the  land.  For 
the  first  object  al6ne,  leguminous  plants,  or  all  of 
the  pea- tribe  (of  which  red-clover  is  one,)  are  bet- 
ter than  any  others,  because,  by  means  of  their 
broad  leaves,  they  draw  much  more  sustenance 
from  the  atmosphere  than  firom  the  soil,  and  of 
course  give  most,  by  their  death,  to  the  soil.  For 
the  other  object,  of  cleansing  the  soil,  the  more  fre- . 
quent  the  crops,  and  the  more  violent  the  changes 
of  the  kind  of  crops,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil^ 
so  much  the  better. « 

Col.  l*aylor  was  altogether  unacquainted  with 
chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  his  want 
of  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  and  of  their  bearing 
on  agriculture,  caused  him  to  fall  into,  and  to  utter, 
some  remarkable  errors.  But  by  the  mere  grasp 
of  his  stronff  mind  and  reasoning  power,  be  ar- 
rived correctly  at  the  most  important  conclusion,  the 
correctness  of  which  can  be  abundantly  proved 
by  the  lights  which  chemistry  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology might  have  furnished  to  him.  He  speaks  of 
the  atmosphere  as  the  great  and  inexhaustible  re- 
servoir of  manure  for  the  earth ;  and  considers 
growing  plants  as  feeding  indirectly  on  air,  when 
sustained  immediatelv  by  vegetable  manures.  He 
was  entirely  right  in  his  conclusion,  though  it  was 
not  reached  by  the  proper  course  of  reasoning, 
nor  maintaineil  on  proper  ground.  Growing  ve- 
getables draw,  by  means  of  their  leaves,  a  Targe 
portion  of  their  sustenance  directly  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  by  their  roots,  they  take  up  the 
solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  returned  to  the  soil, 
(and  then  acting  as  manure,)  and  which  had  for- 
mcHy,  when  alive,  also  drawn  directly  from  the  at- 
mosphere the  greater  part  of  its  sustenance.  Thus, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  that  serves  to  form 
vegetables,  comes'  from  the  air,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  new  combinations  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  atmosphere.  All  that  can  be  converted 
to  charcoal,  (and  thai  is  the  frame-woik,  and  fills 
the  whole  hulk  of  every  tree  and  plant,)  was  formed 
of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  li^aves ;  and 
all  the  balance  of  the  plant  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  the  two  elementary  bodies  which 
by  their  combination  form  water.    All  of  the  8ipa|| 
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remainder,  not  thus  derived  solely  Irora  air  and  wa- 
ter, are  the  few  earthy  and  saline  parts,  which  are 
lefl  as  ashes  afler  burning,  and  which  form  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  plants. 

But  though  plants  draw  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  support  from  the  atmosphere,  they  must  be 
placed  in  good  land,  or  be  nourished  by  manure, 
to  enable  them  to  profit  well  by  the  supply  of  at- 
mospheric Ibod.  ll  there  was  nothing  in  the  earth 
to  make  a  plant  grow,  it  could  draw  nothing  from 
the  atmosphere.  If  it  had  barely  strength  lent  it 
from  the  earth  to  make  a  small  dcvelopemcnt  of 
gruwth,  it  might,  it  is  true,  derive  three  times  as 
much  from  the  air,  and  yet  be  still  but  a  poor  pro- 
duct, fiut  let  its  power  from  the  earth  be  increased 
four-fold,  afid  in  the  same  ratio,  the  atmosphere 
would  raise  the  product  (1x3=3x4=)  12  times 
more  than  its  first  capacity.  Thus  the  more  the 
land  is  enriched,  in  a  much  greater  proportion  is 
the  crop  enabled  to  draw  benefit  and  support  from 
the  atmosphere.  Hience,  in  one  respect,  the  great 
profit  of  giving  manure  to  land.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  green  crops  for  manure  should 
not  be  raised  and  ploughed  under,  except  there  is 
already  enough  strength  in  the  land  to  make  a 
heavy  growth.  The  expense  of  seed,  for  a  ma- 
nuring crop,  will  not  vary  materially,  whether  the 
land  be  able  to  produce  one  or  ten  tons  of  the 
green  manure  to  the  acre ;  nor  will  the  labor  of 
seeding  and  ploughing  under  be  of  much  greater 
difference.  Thus  if  the  seed  and  labor  on  an  acre 
of  the  poorest  land  would  amount  to  $14,  it  would 
probably  not  exceed  $6  on  the  richest,  requiring 
such  aid;  and  yet  if  the  increased  product  of  the 
first  year  gained  on  the  p«oiest,  was  of  the  value 
of  81,  it  might  be  86  on  the  richest  land. 

Clover  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  mowing  vesre- 
tables,  not  only  because  of  its  sharing  the  properly 
and  power  of  all  the  pea-tribe  to  draw  sustenance 
largely  from  the  air,  but  because  its  long  tap-root 
also  draws  both  moisture  and  food  from  a  great 
depth  in  the  eanh.  Its  being  a  biennial  planf  also 
gives  it  greater  product  and  enrichini;  power  from 
one  seeding,  than  any  annual  plant  has.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  ii«  long  occupancy  of  the  ground 
gives  opportunity  for  tveedsand  insects  to  multiply. 

In  a  continuation  of  remarks  upon  this  general 
subject,  will  be  considered,  Ist,  the  other  grounds 
f  »r  choice  between  plough  I  ni?  in  vegetables  when 
green,  or  afler  being  matured  and  dry— and,  2ndly, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different 
schemes  of  rotations  of  crops,  as  tested  by  the 
views  here  set  fonh,  as  well  as  by  the  received 
general  principles  to  which  it  is  de«jirable  that  ro- 
tations should  conform,  as  nearly  as  circumsiances 
may  permit.  E.  R. 

PRIVATE    CORRBSPOKDKIVCB,    AND    REMARKS 
ON    PRIVATE    MATTERS. 

To  the  Edftorof  tlie  Farmers*  Register. 

"  Columbus,  Ga,,  Sept  5,  1839. 
"By  the  request  of  John  L.  Lewis,  I  inform  you 
that  he  does  not  take  the  Farmers'  Register  from 
the  office,  and  says  he  does  not  want  it,  and  fur- 
ther states  that  it  was  not  sent  to  him  by  his  re- 
quest,  so  you  will  please  stop  it. 

''J.  A.  Slaton,  Ast.  P.  M." 

We  have  been  tempted  to  publish  the  foregoing 
notice,  as  it  presents  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which 


sundry  of  our  accounts  wiih  eubecribera  and  debt- 
ors are  set  tied.    From  the  mere  words  of  ihe-abore 
letter,  a  reader  would  infer  that  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister had  been  obtruded  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  by  i\te. 
publisher,  without  his  order,  or  authority;  and  \hhi 
he  had  given  ibis  notice,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured 
of  the  circumstance,  by  successive  numbers  beinjr 
directed  to  his  address.     But  such  has  never  been 
our  mode  of  seeking  support,  and  we  never  hive, 
without  being  so  directed  by  some  one  sapposed 
to  be  authorized,  placed  a  name  upon  our  sub- 
scription list,  or  sent,  in  continuation,  our  publica- 
tion to  any  one,  except  as  a  present.     Mr.  Lewis' 
subscription  was  commenced  for  the  fifth  voIoiik, 
which  volume  was  paid  for  when  the  order  wai 
given,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  by  aome  pcn-itt 
having  authority.     More  than  two  yeais  have 
since  passed,  and  two  more  years'  Bubscripttoa  an 
now  due,  ($  10,)  and  after  the  issue  ofihe  8tb  onm- 
ber  of  the  second  of  these  volumes  not  paid  foTj 
we  received  the  above  and  first  notice  qfanykadj 
from  (or  for)  Mr.  Lewis,  it  is  not  unlikely  (thoa^ 
not  BO  intimated)  that  he  may  at  some  fomxr 
time,  have  requested  his  post-master  to  diiect  the 
discontinuance  oC  a  work  to  which  he  attached  si 
little  value;  but  if  so,  his  order  never  was  received, 
if  indeed  sent,  and  of  course  could  not  be  knofrs 
or  obeyed.    If  such  neglect  of  his  request  oc- 
curred, it  was  not  our  fault,  and  he  is  not  the  km 
indebted  for  the  two  volumes  since  sent  to  him— 
and,  according  to  the  conditions,  for  eveiy  fbrofe 
volume  whieh  we  might  choose  to  send,  notwith- 
standing the  present  notice  to  disconfinue,  whkh 
has  no  validity,  until  all  arrears   due  are  paid. 
But  oiir  settlement  of  this  claim  will  be  as  muh 
mary  as  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  though  less  jiro6mbk 
to  our  interests.     We  simply  erase  his  naoie  from 
our  list,  and  submit  to  the  loss  already  iocurred. 
We  have  no  means  of  enforcing  our  most  just  and 
clearest  claims  against  subscribers,  and  caonot  bvt 
admit  the  \T\x\h,  that  against  those  sul^cnbeis  who 
neglect  or  rcfiise  to  pay  what  they  owe  for  sub- 
scriptions, we  have  no  redress.     We  can  on\y  en- 
deavor to  lessen  the  number  of  noo-payii^  ''ps- 
irons,"  by  erasing  the  names  of  all  subscripCtois 
long  in  arrear.    We  have  but  to  beg  of  those  who 
have  merely  fallen  in  arrear,  not  from   inteotios, 
but  because  of  inattention,  or  a  common  habit  d 
procrastination,  not  to  compel  us  to  con/bund  theo 
with  those  the  loss  of  whose  names  and  subscnp- 
tions  IS  a  gain  to  the  publication. 

There  is  another  class  of  disconhnwsncss  whidi 
are  no  less  common,  and  of  which  the  iollownig 
letter  from  a  post-master  presents  an  example. 

''Mount  Laurel,  Fa.  3rd  JfprO^  1839. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cronin,  a  subscriber  to  the  Far- 
mers   Register,  at  this  office,  has  removed  fitwn 
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this  neighborhood  and  gone  1o  live  8r)in(^  where 
near  Lynchburg.  He  requestii  tirat  the  Reg'iBier 
will  be  dij>coniinued  fo  him.  The  Fehraary  niinri- 
l)er  is  now  in  my  office,  whicii  he  rciuses  to  take 
out,  and  will  be  disposed  of  as  yon  m=iy  direci." 

When  this  notice  w<is  written,  Mr.  Cronin  (who 
also  had  paid  lor  vol.  6,)  owed  lor  vol.  6,  com- 
pleted, and  lor  vol.  7  then  in  progress.  A  etate- 
nient  of  his  account  was  forthwith  ^ent  to  his  new 
address,  Lynchburg,  which  has  remained  unan- 
swered, and  the  debt  unpaid,  to  this  time. 


THE     FLOBIDA     KEYS,    AND    THE     TROPICAL 
PLANT    NURSERY. 

To  tbc  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Regiater. 

Indian  Key,  T,  F,,  4ih  July,  1839. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between   the  trustees  of  the 
Tropical  Plant  Company  and  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  relation  to  the  introduction 
and  preservation  of  especially  the  fibrous  leaved 

I)lants.*  You  will  perceive  that  the  reply  of  ihe 
Jon.  J.  K.  Paulding  is  as  satisfactory  as  was  ex- 
pected; but  when  I  reflect  that  under  the  eueccs- 
sive  secretaries  of  the  navy  during  twelve  year*!, 
not  a  single  fibrous  leaved  plant  has  yet  been 
brought  from  Mexico  by  our  national  vessels,  which 
have  returned  from  the  Mexican  sea  every  year; 
and  that  the  heads  of  our  departments  generally 
retain  their  ofiices  so  short  a  period  that  thpy  can- 
not carry  into  execution  their  own  designs  ;  and 
above  all,  when  I  consider  how  eaj^ily  iheir  express 
instructions  are  often  evaded  or  thwarted  by  their 
distant  agents,  1  cannot  help  fearing  that  many 
years  will  yet  elapse  belbre  a  cargo  olliving  plants 
shall  be  transported  in  a  national  vessel  to  any 
portion  of  Tropical  Florida. 

In  selecting  the  site  of  the  preparatory  niirserv 
of  tropical  plants,  the  trustees  were  influenced  by 
several  considerations.  1st.  Its  vicinity  to  Indian 
Key.  2ndly.  Its  immediate  proximity  to  the  cel- 
ebrated pits  of  water  on  Lower  Matacumba.  3rd. 
Its  central  position  along  the  reef;  and  4ifi,  the 
facility  and  safety  of  intercourse  l»etween  it  "and 
the  mainland.  Indian  Key  itself  is  a  beautiful 
Jhtle  island,  highly  improved,  and  is  boih  the  most 
easiwardly  settlement  on  the  reef,  and  the  village 
nearest  to  the  mainland.  The  only  other  villa^res 
on  these  islands  are  those  at  Key  Vacas  and  Key 
West,  respectively  30  and  80  miles  to  the  south- 
west. Indeed  Key  West  itself  is  so  remote  /rom 
the  peninsula  that  it  may  be  geographically  con- 
sidered rather  an  appendajre  to  Cuba  than  to  Flo- 
rida; noith-eastwardly  to  Ca|)e  Florida,  and  thence 
northwardly  300  miles  towards  Si.  Aiicrustine, 
there  is  not  probably  settled  a  single  family.  At 
the  commeocement  of  hostilities,  there  were  many 
families  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Florida  and  ol 
New  River;  but  on  the  m'lrder  of  Cobley's  family 
by  the  Indians,  they  all  fled  fi-om  the  mainland  and 
many  went  to  Key  West,  where  they  still  reside 
ID  anxious  expectation  for  peace  to  return.     As 

This  correspoDdence  was  received  much  earlier 
than  this  letter,  and  therefore  appeared  first,  in  a  pre- 
Wous  number  of  the  Farmers'  Register.— Ed. 


then  Lillian  Key  was  the  only  settled  islet  near  the 
centre  of  the  reef,  the  ini:»iees  were  ohiiired  to  lo- 
cale the  nursery  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  hence  I  pro- 
cc!  ded  to  ihi-s  villaiie  on  the  25ih  December  last, 
nDtwith-standinii  the  wriiten  oi)inion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  that  ii  would  be  unsafe  to  have  roy 
family  here  during  the  last  winter. 

As,  however,  I  dul  not  receive  that  opinion  until 
n»y  lamily  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  from 
New  York,  I  came  on  with  the  belief  that  in  case 
of  attack  we  could  escape  to  Key  West,  and 
•  hence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Havanna.  During 
five  momhs  al'ier  my  arrival,  Indian  fires  were,  dis- 
tinctly vibilile  every  week  on  the  islands  five  to 
ten  miles  north;  but  these  were  represeuied  to  the 
females  to  be  probably  the  lights  of  fires  kindled 
by  turile.rs  or  fishermen.  When  the  Indians  shall 
he  removed,  the  advantage  of  t)eing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Ihe  population  of  Indian  Key  will  also 
cease;  yet  other  beneliis  resulting  from  its  vicinity 
will  always  continue. 

Under  the  second  head  you  will  at  once  ap- 
preciate the  great  advantages  for  a  nursery  of 
proximity  to  the  only  [tits  of  water  on  the  whole 
Florida  reef,  in  a  climate  where  moisture  is 
the  equivalent  to  manure.  Kut  as  it  ig  the  only 
vyaieriri«r  [)lace  for  the  wreckers,  fVom  Cape  Flo- 
rida to  the  Toriugas  islands,  you  perceive  that  this 
circumstance  also  will  be  favorable  to  the  nursery, 
both  by  facilitating  intercourse,  and  exciting  obser- 
vation and  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  the  sailors  will 
occasionally  do  some  damage ;  but  some  losses 
must  be  expected  under  all  circumstances.  In  the 
wrecking  vessels  there  are  frequently  intelligent 
invali.lp,  who  are  cruisinj?  for  the  benefit  of  tlieir 
health  ;  and  Iheir  curioeity  will  prompt  them  to 
ex:imine  the  preparatory  nursery;  and  all  tfmt  it 
is  requisite  to  ensure  its  success,  is,  that  it  should 
be  seen  by  many  persons  when  it  shall  be  filled 
with  valuable  plants,  adapted  to  flourish  in  the 
most  arid  soils. 

Uuder  the  third  head,  by  looking  at  a  chart  or 
map  of  this  reef,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
Lower  Matacumba  is  about  midway  between  Cape 
Florida  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  the  Tor- 
tugiis  Keys,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
chain.     The  nursery  is  in  lull  view  of  all  vessels 
pas«iing   through    the  gulf  along   the  reef,   not 
more  than  5  or  6  miles  distant.     From  the  seed 
and  tiol  house  at  the  garden,  I  have  frequently 
seen  five  or  six  vessels  at  one  vievv,  and  15  to  20 
in  the  course  of  the  day.     The  entry  fix)m  the  gulfl 
inside  of  the  reef;  is  several  miles  wide,  and  the 
water  at  the  least  18  feel  deep  lo  within  two  or 
three  miles  at  most  from  Matacumba.    But  the 
great  advantage  to  the  future  planting  and  popu- 
lation ol  the  reef  resulting  from  the  central  location 
ol  the  nursery,  depends  on  the  fact,  that  all  the 
Keys  are  composed  of  the  same  single  element  of 
hme,  and  consequently  that  all  the  plants  which 
fli)arish  in  the  nursery  will  be  equally  adapted  to 
flourish  on  all  the  other  islands  to  which  they  can 
be  extended  in  each  direction  wi'.h  equal  facility. 
As  these  will  embrace  all  the  valuable  plants  whicli 
are   usefully  propagated  in  the  steril    Bahamas, 
they  can  be  hence  best  brought  to  this  central  site, 
and  thence  distributed  over  the  equally  arid  Flori- 
da Keys.    Our  national  vessels  can  also  approach 
within  three  miles  of  the  nursery,  and  dischiu-ge 
the  plants  Ihey  may  tiring,  without  a  day's  delay  in 
the  course  of  their  return  voyage  home.     Were 
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it  not  for  the  obstacles  interposed  bv  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  State?,  in  confiniiitj  a  fir.crle 
monopolizing  port  of  entry  to  Key  VVrst,  nl  this 
\'ery  moment  the  nursery  mi«rhi  have  hren  fi!!«d 
by  a  cargo  of  living  plants,  imported  dirtMii  from 
the  Bahamas  in  private  vetssels  to  Matanuniba. 
But  so  Ions  as  veedels  for  and  from  the  B  ihatnns 
Bre  obliged  to  rlcar  and  enter  ai  Key  We«?t,  80 
miled  lo  the  westward  of  the  nursery,  no  loni;  will 
it  be  impossible  to  (ret  even  from  that  distiict,  in 
Bafely,  a  cargo  of  living  plants,  at  the  only  appro- 
priate lime  each  year— the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season. 

Under  the  fourth  head,  you  will  percrive  that 
Matacumba  is  within  25  miles  of  Cape  Sable.and  in 
the  shortest  direction  due  north  noi  above  20  miles 
from  the  main  land.  Behind  this  outside  range  of 
islands  the  sea  is  very  shallow  to  the  main  coast, 
many  po.tions  of  it  being  dry  at  low  water,  and 
even  in  the  deepest  holes  or  channels  not  exceed- 
inj?  fifteen  feet.  The  crianneU  which  run  in  irrei?- 
ular  gullies  throuirh  this  shallow  sheet  of  water 
wilt  one  day  be  the  routes  of  small  steamboats, 
which  will  ply  between  the  keys  and  main  land. 
This  shallow  sea,  being  sheltered  by  !he  outer 
islands,  is  perfectly  safe  for  the  smallest  boats;  and 
the  Indians  before  the  war  generally  resorted  to 
Indian  Key  in  their  small  canoe'^.  Hence,  com- 
Ibrtable  flat  bottomed  boats  can  be  constructed  to 
carry  on  a  safe  intercourse  between  iheisland.-«  and 
the  south  shore  of  the  penm^ula;  and  Mr.  Howe 
has  already  a  suitable  one  constructed  for  thit*  very 
purpose,  which  is  now  in  thw  employ  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Col.  Harney.  Th«^ 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  f)reparaiory  nursery 
is  conveniently  situated  for  an  internipdiatc  depoi 
of  plantM  for,  and  from,  the  permanent  nursery  to  be 
established  on  the  main  land. 

Very  respect llilly, 

Your  obedie?it  servant, 

H.    PiCRRfWR, 

Superintendent  nf  T.  P,  C. 

P.  S.  Can  any  person  rationally  object  to  the 
following  propo?itioiis  7 

Ist.  Sliipwrevked  persons  and  property  should 
have  the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  ritrht  to  seek 
(he  nearest  and  most  convenient  spot  for  safety. 

2nd.  Agricultural  persons  and  plants  should  ali^o 
ha^e  the  Ugai  as  well  as  the  moral  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  natural  facility  for  populating 
and  cultivating  every  section  ol'  our  country. 

3rd.  That  as  a  vast  majority  of  the  numerous 
wrecks  along  the  Florida  Reef  occur  at  points 
between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Florida,  that  hence 
ports  of  entry  should  be  established  at  least  every 
oO  or  60  miles,  for  the  accommodation  of  wrecked 
persons  and  property  alone. 

4th.  That  as  the  highest  considerations  of  na- 
lional  advantage  require  ttie  speedv  introduction 
nnd  cultivation  of  tropical  plant*!  in  Southern  Flo- 
rida, the  ports  of  entry  should  be  made  for  that 
purpone  alone. 

6th.  Thai  at  all  events  these  combined  conside- 
rations require  that  congress  should  immediately 
establish  two  or  more  ports  of  entry  at  or  near  the 
souihem  extremities  of  the  peninsula,  ntid  thus 
diminish  the  governmental  obstacles  hitherto  in- 
tnrposed  lo  the  speedy  salvage  of  wrecked  per- 
sons and  properly,  nnd  to  the  speedy  population 
and  culiivaiion  of  Tropical  Florida. 


P.  S. — By  a  transient  conveyance  from  Key 
West,  your  numbers  for  April  and  May  were  re- 
ceiveii  last  evening,  nnd  were  read   by  me  eveiy 
hour  of  the  whole  sleepless  niglit.     Yourinde^ar- 
igat)le  industry,  your  enihupiasiic  zeal,  your  pnm- 
olic  fifiirit,  auvt  your  fearless  language,  ail  comb  x 
to  ensure  success  to  any  enterprise  iti  which  yi>ar 
lee.lings  may  tte  enlisted.     Your    work  on  c^iic^i- 
reous  manures,  received  in  Alay  last,  has  opened  to 
me  a  new  world  of  observation,  and   ofinquirr. 
The  composition  of  ihai  work  alone  must  hHve  re- 
quired many  years  of  laborious  siudy;  and  tudcel 
the  subject  of^  it  is  worthy  ol  ilie  dedicaiion  oCVi.t 
entire  \\\h  of  an  enlightened  a^culiurist.    Bot  rs 
appreciate  that  volume  compleiety,  it  must  be  iho- 
roughly  studied,  and  to  that    pler*isant  lattor  shU 
hereafter  be  devoted  many  of  my  leisuie  houre.  (/ 
possible,  I  would  devote  to  it  several  hours  every 
day«  until  1  couM  fijrnish  to  you  all  the  imporfici: 
(ads  relative  lo  the  growth  of  plant^s  on  thHcxdu- 
pively  calcareous  rcci'     Like  I  he  *JSourgeois  Gen- 
iilhinnme*  of  Moliere,  who  only  di.«covered  in  hj 
40ih  year  that  he  had  been  speaking  prost  a:!  bi 
life,  so  the  people  o\'  this  reef  never  reflected  ch3i 
they  had   been   living  in   a   tropitiaJ   climare  ^'i 
their  days,   until  iliey  read    my   wriun«r*;  a&i  f 
myself  frankly  co:;fe«<s  that  I  ne v^cr  duly  reUerei 
on  the  peculiarity  of  these  exclusively  calcareous 
Keys  until  I  read  your  books.      Yeij  a  prwrL  •: 
would  seem  as  little  stranire  lo   exf^cci  that  trees 
should  furnifsh  in  beds  of  exclusivoly  niiima!  or  \-e- 
uciable  manurep,  as  that  they  i^hookl  srowonibesc 
isl.-inds  of' exclusively  mineral  niHnurt>. 

f  am  moreover  exceedingly  rejoiced  that  ner  t3 
lime  you  appear  to  appreciate  xcater  as  mnn  ire, 
and  that  you  are  hence  republishiiii?  every  th.'js 
showing  the  importance  of  water  to  veseiannn— 
and  e-jpeelally  ilie  practical  u*i!riy  of  irntrdHoniii 
warm  climates,  where  as  Young  s  lys  ol  Spain, 
''the  soil  is  the  least  object,  the  sun  and  jDoUr  d3 
the  whole,"  and  'hat  the  efiect  of  vraier  upon  'he 
poorest  land  "mfinUely  exceeds  ;hat  of  the  ve7 
richest  manures  that  can  be  spread  uooq  any 
land."  In  your  F'lrmer's  Reinster  for  Xovember 
1835,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  eeod  roe, 
iher^  is  no  exairgeration  of  *Hhe  superior  advan- 
tages in  warm  regions  to  be  derived  fmm  flooding 
lands,"  containe<l  in  the  translated  article  from  page 
484  to  490.  When  I  shall  have  seeo  aff  that  jrou 
may  have  published  on  this  subject  in  your  Regis- 
ter, should  I  And  that  1  still  possess  some  facts  in 
slo.e,  worth  republishing,  they  shall  be  at  your  dis- 
posal. U.  P. 


SUCCCSSIVB   CROPS   OF  COCOOX9   IS  TROPICAL 

FLORIDA. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Resister. 

While  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  du ring  the  bit 
week  in  July  1S3S,  Judire  Vandyke  of  th  ii  n^^isrh- 
t)orhoo'.I  presented  me  lour  strips  of  paper,  eari 
containint;  the  e^rgs  of  a  single  moth.  The  pa* 
pnrs  were  labelled  as  follows:  No.  I,  white  cocosa 
of  iwo-crop  worm.  2rTd,  sulphur  colored  cocaan, 
or  old  Connecticut.  3rd,  hybrid  of  male  No.  I,  arJ 
female  No.  2.  4th,  hybrid  of  female  No.  I,  tod 
male  No.  2.  These  silk- worms'  eggs  I  im medi- 
ately despatched  by  mail  to  (be  pottimasicr  at  thii 
islet,  but  afler  my  arrival  here,  on  the  25rh  Decern- 
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"»er,  I  iororni  to  mnkc  nny  inquiries  ronccrniisg 
hero  uiiiilihe  27ih  Alarrh,  list.  Mr.  Howe  ilien 
nfbrmed  me  that  he  had  hurifir  them  up  in  hiia  cel- 
iir,  and  had  not  seen  them  in  many  wcek^.  Tiiat 
;ellar,  however,  is  ihe  basement  and  bathing 
iparimenl  of  ihe  house  in  which  I  ref^ide,  which  ia 
milt  over  the  eea,  and  a  mo^X  luxurious  nnjoy- 
iienl  does  il  daily,  and  even  nighily,  ntlord  to  my 
iimily.  On  examinintjr  liic  papers,  I  found  thai 
iiHiiy  ejG^j^s  hud  already  hatched,  but  in  the  follow- 
ni»  order:  No.  3,  ihe  most.  No.  2,  ihe  next.  No. 
\y  the  third,  and  No.  1,  the  least.  Of  No.  1,  liie 
><7g8  continued  to  hatch  from  29ih  March,  to  30ih 
Vlay,  at  five  intervals  of  one  day  each,  one  of  2, 
uie  oi'  3,  one  ofG,  one  ofQ,  and  one  interval  of  10 
lays.  Of  No.  2,  tiie  eg£^s  coniinued  to  hatch  (i'om 
STih  March,  to  7ih  April,  at  five  intervals  of  one 
lay,  and  two  ol  2  days  each.  Of  No.  3,  ihe  egizs 
onn'nued  to  hatch  i'rom  the  27ih  March,  to  the 
iih  May,  at  seventeen  intervals  of  1  day,  seven  of 
t,  and  three  of  3  days.  Of  No.  4,  the  emrjs  coniin- 
ed  to  hatch  from  29ih  March  to  30ih  of  April,  at 
ix  intervals  of  one  day,  four  of  2,  two  of  3,  one  of 
',  and  one  of  7  days.  As  ihe  irirl  who  kept  the 
ecord  of  No.  1,  was  sick  part  oi*^  the  time,  ihe  re- 
ord  is  imperfectly  kept,  ami  hence,  wiih  reiranl  to 
he  period  of  making;  the  cocoons,  I  barely  find  thai 
>ne  worm  ascended  to  spin  on  the  S4'h  April, or  the 
!7ih  day  from  hatchincf.  OI  No.  %  the  worms  as- 
ended  to  spill  from  April  23r(!  to  April  29th,  at  an 
iveracrn  period  of  2S  days.  Of  No.  3.  the  worms 
iBcendcd  from  April  23rd  to  May  6ih,  mostly  on 
he2Sih  day.  Of  the  hybrid  No.  3Ji  was  re- 
narked  that  several  worms  were  white,  but  all  the 
locoons  were  yellow;  and  of  h\briii  No.  4,  that 
hat  none  of  the  worms  were  white^  but  that  all 
he  cocoons  were  white.  The  perioil  of  the  issue 
»f  moths  fiom  the  cocoons  of  No.  1,  wa*  not  noted. 
)f  No.  2,  the  period  noted  were  May  7th, 8ih  and 
>ih,  or  the  14th  day  after  the  ascent  to  spin.  Of 
4o.  3,  the  only  periods  noted  were  May  7:h  and 
ih,  or  the  14ih  aHenhe  ascent  of  each.  Of  No. 
!,  the  period  cannot  he  now  ascertained.  As 
he  records  were  kept  by  my  wile  and  children, 
nd  it  was  their  first  essay,  of  course  many  omis- 
ions  occurred,  which  will  render  my  abridgement 
mperfect.  The  only  account  of  the  c£r^s  laid, 
vere  those  of  two  mot'is  of  No.  3,  e^r^  laid  on 
he  9th  May,  and  of  one  moth  laid  the  14th  May. 
There  was  also  a  particular  record  of  the  fact,  that 
rom  a  worm  of  No.  3,  which  ascended  to  spin  on 
he  2  Ith  April,  from  its  cocoon  issued  a  female  hy- 
brid which  coupled  with  a  mile  of  No.  2,  or  sul- 
ihur  colored  cocoon  worms,  and  that  the  resulting; 
ribrid,  or  quateroon  e^gs  sponianeouply  hatched 
iUo  worms  the  20ih  May.  On  that  morning  311 
vorms  were  found  hatched;  on  the  21pt,  53  more 
trorms  were  found,  and  36  eg^s  remained  un- 
latched; and  this  day's  worms  and  e^gs  were  pre- 
ented  to  a  neighbor.  These  quateroon  worms 
if  the  21st  May,  were  fed  on  ihe  leaves  of  the 
Dorus  mutiicaulis.  On  the  25ih  May  the  next 
ecord  is  made  of  the  hatching  of  egi^s.  Thus  hy- 
»rid  No.  3,  a  white  worm,  ascended  to  spin,  May 
[fit;  frona  the  cocoon  issued  a  female  moth,  12th, 
ind  coupled  with  a  male  moth  Jrom  a  brown 
vorm  of  the  same  No.  3.  Egsjrs  laid  12ih,  and 
iggs  hatched  25lh  May;  nearly  all  hatched  on  the 
tame  day.  These  worms  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
he  morus  rubra;  but  these  were  the  only  eggs  that 
lavc  hatched  of  all  laid  by  No.  1,  2!f  3  and  4,  in 


the  month  of  July.  Now,  I  will  briefly  add  that 
the  quateroon  worms,  hafched  on  the  30ih  May, 
did  so  well,  that  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  K'*v 
West,  1  Ihund  that  several  had  bcjrun  to  spin  iheir 
cocoons  on  the  9ih  June,  and  that  ail  had  ascend- 
eil  on  the  ]2:h  June. 

As  my  boy  of  12  years  old  attended  ihe  hybrid 
worms  hatched  the  25ih  May,  and  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  morus  rubra,  they  were  neglected 
during  my  12  days  absence,  and  hence  did  not  do 
so  well;  yet  ihey  also  began  to  ascend  on  the  16th 
.Tune,  and  continued  a«:c.ending  until  the  20th  June. 
From  the  cocoons  of  the  qnaieroons,  moihs  began 
to  issue  ihe  19ih  June,  and  continued  issuing  up 
to  the  ■24ih  of  June.  From  the  cocoons  ot  the 
hybrid  molhs  issued  ihe  27ih  June  and  daily  to  the 
2d  July.  All  coupled  and  laid  eggs  at  the  usual 
period,  but  on  this,  6ih  July,  not  a  single  egg  has 
yet  hatched.  The  quaieroon  cocoons,  third  crop, 
are  larger  and  finer  ihan  those  of  the  hybrid  co- 
coons from  which  the  female  i^sued.  The  hy- 
brid cocoons,  two-crop,  fed  on  the  native  mulberry, 
are  smaller,  but  the  silk  is  finer,  and  several  of  the 
cocoons  are  of  a  glossy  white.  So  many  facts  for 
the  present.  Their  valiiH  and  bearing  will  be  seen 
by-aud-by.  Ucspectfully  yours  &c. 

U.  Per  BINS. 


MB.  PIIINNEY  8  PIGGERY,  AKD  FEEDirCG  MAN- 

AG£ME2VT. 

From  Uic  New  England  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor, —  Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with 
your  request  I  cheerfully  devote  a  few  moments  to 
giving  you  an  account  ol'my  piggery.  I  will  premise, 
by  the  way,  that  the  writer  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared some  months  since  in  the  Yankee  Farmer, 
and  which  I  regret  should  have  found  its  way  in 
to  many  other  papers,  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
profiis  of  my  establishment.  I  have  often  stated, 
and  now  repeat,  jhat  the  manure  fi-om  my  hog 
pens  will  pay  lor  all  the  food  which  I  purchase  for 
them;  the  residue  of  their  feed,  by  far  the  greater 
part,  being  the  produce  of  my  own  fiirm. 

When  the  average  price  of  corn  is  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  and  potaioes  33  cents,  and  potk  will 
bring  12^  cents  per  pound,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayint;  that  there  is  a  handsome  profit  in  raising 
pork  for  the  t\tnrkc\,  provided  the  hogs  be  of  the 
best  breed.  With  such  breeds  I  have  always 
found  that  four  quarts  of  Indian  or  barley  meat, 
with  an  enual  quantity  of  apples,  pumpkins,  pota- 
toes or  otner  roots  well  cooked,  will  give  two 
pounds  of  pork.  At  this  rate  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  is  a  p/ofit  on  the  pork  at  the  above  price, 
exclusive  of  the  manure  the  hogs  make,  which  Is 
of  great  value  to  the  farmer,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  whole  nor  even  half  the  expense  of 
feeding. 

My  breeds  are  principally  of  the  Berkshire  full 
bloods,  and  a  cross  of  this  breed  with  the  Mackey 
breed.  Thid  cross  I  have  found  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  the  full  bloods  of  either.  I  have  an  import- 
ed sow  of  the  *' Essex  half  black,"  being  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Berkshire,  and  highly  spoken  of  by 
English  breeders.  The  Mackey  pigs  were  impor- 
te<l  into  thi^  country  from  England  some  16  or  20 
years  ago  by  Capt.  Mackey,  of  Boston,  and  till 
within  u  feiv  ye:irs  were  decidedly  the  best  stock 
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in  New  Ktiiflaiui  aiul  |)iM-li.t|i.4  in  Aiiu'ricit.  Wlii'ii  | 
firrtt  iinpuried,  C«t|;l.  iNI.K-Ucy,  un  liirf  lana  ai  ' 
Wt'sion,   not   uiilrt'.jui'iiily   l«r«>ii:^lit    liiem    up   lo 

000  Ibri.  al  the  iiire  of  S  iiiomlis.  In  all  i)ie  e.-^seii- 
tiul  points,  such  ,tti  in.iiiirin;r  e.uly,  ii;;li'.ne;'8  ol  nl- 
fal,  greater  weight  in  llic  nion*  priiliialfle  p.ut.^, 
thinned.s  of  skin,  &r..,  ihey  urt'aHy  exceeilfi!  tlir 
Berkshire  breed.  Bni  by  briroilintr  ia-atxdia  as  ii 
is  terined,  they  had  tfreiiily  deiriMie rated,  hiid  be- 
come weak  and  leebi'c  in  conHtiiulion,  txnad  in 
fiize,  ill  shaped,  anil  in  rionic  iiiistanced  delonned. 
With  the  excepnon  of  the  human  eperitv,  no  ani- 
mal de<;enerale3  so  r»t[)iilly  by  tins  praciice  of 
breedinijr  in-and-in  as  the  huir.  JudiciouH  crossifiir 
istbconly  way  i»y  whicii  a  <zood  breed  of  ewine 
can  be  kept  up  and  preserved.  By  proper  aiien- 
tion  to  this  principle.,  ail  ^ood  and  valuable  quahiies 
ofa  breed  may  bcfirenerveil,  and  the  trati  rejecieti; 
without  it,  the  best  breeds  will  soon  become 
worthless.  With  a  view  iW"  resiorim;  some  of  the 
good  properties  of  the  Mac  key,  [  tried  crossinu 
them  with  various   breeds,  and  with   none  have 

1  succeeded  f>o  well  as  with  the  Berkshire.  The 
produce  of  this  cross  posi^csscs  all  the  ^ood  and 
valuable  points  olihc  Mackey,  united  to  the  health, 
vigor  and  size,  without  any  o!*  the  coarseness  of 
the  Berkfi>hire.  The  best  piirs,  howev(»r,  that  1 
have  ever  raised,  and  I  can  say  without  hesitation, 
the  best  I  have  ev(>r  seen,  were  produced  by  put- 
ting a  full-blood  Berkshire  boar  to  a  u  iw  which 
was  a  cross  of  Mackey  with  the  '*M«>co,"  a  New 
York  breed,  the  pro<;eny  bcin^  half  Berkshire,  a 
quarter  Mackey,  and  a  quarter  Moco. 

My  stock  of  fiiltenin(;  swine  usually  con^-istfi  of 
about  one  hundred,  besides  about  filiy  si  ores  [or 
stock  swine.]  My  time  for  Hlaughterinir  is  in 
February  and  March,  when  half  my  piiT**  arc  at 
the  age  of  15  and  16  months,  being  the  fiill  and 
winter  Miters  of  the  previous  yeir,  ihc  oilier  half 
being  the  pij^sof  the  sprin<?  next  f)revinusro  killing, 
and  are  at  the  aire  of  9  and  10  nionih^.  The  lor- 
nier  in  years  past  have  weiirht  irom  350  to  400  lbs., 
and  in  some  mstaticr^  as  high  \.vi  500  lbs.  The 
latter  from  250  to  350  lbs. 

An  inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  the  best  time  of 
killinsr,  or  what  age  it  is  mo»:t  profitable  to  slaugh- 
ter them.  On  a  large  farm  where  much  green 
herbage  is  produced,  and  where  the  Vidue  of  the 
manure  is  taken  into  the  account,  1  consider  the 
pigs  killed  at  ihe  age  of  15  and  16  months  as  giv- 
mg  the  greatest  profit.  When  it  is  intended  to 
kill  them  at  this  age,  they  may  be  kept  on  more  or- 
dinary and  cheaper  food  fbr  (he  first  10  ar  12  months 
or  till  within  4  or  5  months  of  the  time  of  killing. 
The  manure  they  make,  and  the  extra  weiL^ht  of 
pork,  more  than  pay  ihc  expense  incurred  in  keep- 
ing them  the  longer  time ;  but  the  spring  pi^rs 
which  are  to  be  killed  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spring,  must  be  kept  upon  the  best  of  food,  from 
the  time  they  are  taken  Irom  the  sow  un'il  they  are 
slaughtered. 

The  older  class  of  pigs  for  the  first  10  or  12 
months,  are  kept  principally  upon  brewers' grains, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  or  bnrlev  meal  or 
rice,  ruta  baga,  sugar  beet,  &c.,  and  in  the  season 
of  clover,  peas,  oaip,  corn-stalks,  weeds,  &c„  they 
are  cut  green  and  thrown  into  the  pens;  the  next 
four  or  five  months  before  killinj?  they  have  as  much 
Indian  meal,  barley  meal  or  rice,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  potatoes,  apples  or  pumpkins  as  they 
will  eat,  the  whole  being  well  cooked  and  salted, 


and  given  to  thein  about  blooJ  ivuriii.  Daring  Jie 
6e<idun  of  i.iiienmg,  an  ear  or  two  of  hard  com  ii 
every  day  given  to  e.ich  pig.  Thi<;  small  quant rj 
I  hey  iviil  iiigest  well,  and  ufcourbe  there  tn  no  wae>^ 
iShciled  coiii  soaked  in  water,  made  as  Sditasik 
water  of  i  he  ocean,  lor  48  hours,  with  a  quart  t< 
wooii  aslies  added  to  each  bushel,  vji^  giveo  :j 
iht'iu  occaeiioiially  in  small  quantities,  g'feuily  pr&- 
nioies  their  heaitli  and  growth.  Their  heaiiliaoii 
appetite  is  also  greaily  promoted  by  throning  a 
handi'ul  of  ciiarcoal  once  or  twice  a  week  intoedcH 
id'  their  pens.  Their  principal  load  ishould,  ho«re. 
ever,  be  cooked  us  thoroughly  and  as  nicely  as  if 
inlemled  lor  table  use.  From  lon^  practiee  ar.J 
repeated  ex{)eriiiietits,  I  atu  convinced  thai  twoGu.- 
lars  worth  of  materials  well  cooked,  will  make  a 
much  pork  as  three  dollars  worth  ul'the  same  i^a- 
lenais  given  in  a  raw  state. 

Figs  when  first  taken  from  the  sow  shotiJJ  be 
treated  with  great  care,  to  prevent  srourin:;  aoJ 
It-oin  becoming  stinted;  when  either  u^  these  hap- 
pens, it  Will  require  many  duys,  and  sometimei 
weeks,  to  put  them  again  into  a  healthy,  grotrj^ 
condition.  Wlien  first  deprived  of  their  ojij*-! 
food,  a  liiile  new  or  skim  milk,  boiled  and  e.'i<:hu 
sailed,  and  given  to  thein  often  and  in  fmuli  qL;u)- 
tiiies,  will  prevent  scourii'g,  and  |?reatly  pnn  :e 
their  growih.  li'inlended  for  killin«r  at  tiie  aj« 
of  9  or  10  months,  they  should  be  full  led  ai*  :.e 
time,  and  kept  growing  as  fast  as  po(<«ible.  If  uo  i:.e 
other  hand  they  are  intended  for  killing;  at  the  a^e  oj' 

15  or  IS  months,  they  should  not  be  llill  fed,  Owfte 
made  very  fat  lor  the  first  10  or  12  monihs. 

To  saiisfy  myself  of  the  benefit  of  thi?  course. 
I  took  six  of  my  tjest  pigs,  8  iveeks  old,  all  of  ine 
same  litter,  and  shut  them  in  two  peas,  three  ta 
each.  Three  ol  these  1  led  very  high,  and  kept 
them  as  tat  all  tlie  time  as  they  could  be  niatie. 
'Fhe  otfier  three  were  fed  sparinizly,  upon  co irsc 
food,  but  kept  in  a  healthy,  growin<r  condi  i«^r.  \  * 
within  lour  or  five  months  of  the  time  of  k  '  irf. 
when  they  were  led  as  high  ae  the  others.  Tt)f » 
were  all  slaughtered  at  the  same  time,  being  ih^n 

16  months  old.  At  the  age  oV  9  monihs  the  t^  i 
led  pigs  were  much  the  heaviest,  but  at  \be  nmeof 
killini;  the  pigs  fed  sparingly  for  the  first  10  or  12 
monihs  weighed,  upon  an  average,  fifty  pounds 
each  more  than  the  others.  Besides  rhisnddruon- 
al  weight  of  pork,  the  three  "lean  Vmd''^  adtied 
much  more  than  the  others  to  my  manure  Aeap. 
These  results  would  seem  very  obvious  lo  any  oue 
who  has  noticed  the  habits  of  the  animal.  In  coo- 
sequence  ol'  short  feeding,  they  were  much  mere 
active  aiid  industrious  in  the  manulnctuie  of  com- 
post,  and  this  activity  at  the  same  time  caased  ibe 
muscles  lo  enlarge  and  the  frame  to  spread,  wh:  e 
the  very  fat  pigs  became  inactive,  and,  like  indoltat 
bipeds,  they  neither  worked  for  their  own  beccL: 
nor  lor  that  of  others. 

For  the  purposes  of  increasing  my  manure  hea?, 
my  j)ens  are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  peat  or 
swamp  mud,  about  three  hundred  loads  of  whic^ 
are  annually  thrown  into  my  styes.  This,  with  r.^* 
manure  from  my  horse  stable,  which  is  <?ii  •/ 
thrown  in,  and  the  weeds  and  coarse  berba^^ 
which  are  gathered  from  the  farm,  give  me  ab«r: 
500  cart  loads  of  manure  in  a  year. 

On  regular  and  systematic  feeding  and  dean 
and  dry  bedding,  the  success  ofraisincr  and  teren- 
in«r  swine  very  much  depends.  A  faithful  feeder, 
aUo;  who  has  some  «kili  and  taste,  and   wtihal  a 
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little  pride  of  vocation,  ie  indispensable,  flomer 
inlbrms  us  that  much  of  the  success  of  Ulysses  in 
rearing  his  fine  ho^R,  was  to  he  attributed  to  liis 
faithful  Eumceus,  whom  the  old  soldier  syled  "god- 
like swine  feeder." 

The  annexed  is  a  rough  plan,  which  may  serve 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  compact  manner  in 
wnich  my  hogs  ore  kept.  It  is  intended  for  a  plan 
[>f  the  upper  6tory  and  one  end.  The  lower  story 
corresponds  with  the  upper,  except  that  the  prom- 
enade is  extended  out  about  six  feet  from  the  line 
of  the  upper  outside  promemade  line. 


J 


^ 
^ 

f 


Dormito- 
ry 5  feci 
square. 


Enting  a- 

partment 

5  ft.  sqr.  -= 


•  I 


Promenade,  10  ft 
square. 


Plan  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  ^ 


End  View. 


The  roof  covers  the  passage-way  and  eating 
ind  sleeping  apartments  on  each  side,  and  is  made 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  feeder  to  pass  be- 
ween  the  pens.  The  floors  of  the  eating  and  sleep- 
ng  apartments  are  made  perfectly  light— the  floor 
)f  the  promenade  in  the  upper  story  is  laid  with 
larrow  plank,  placed  about  one  inch  apart,  so  that 
vhatever  is  dropped  by  the  pigs,  falls  through  on 
he  compost  beneath.  The  promenade  of  the  low- 
\T  Story  has  no  floor.  The  only  passage  for  pass- 
ng  the  pigs  out  and  in,  is  by  a  slide  door  between 
lach  dormitory  and  the  main  passage-way.  The 
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pen  being  on  ground  wliicli  is  a  little  higher  at  the 
end  where  the  boilers  are  placed  than  at  the  other, 
the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  is  on  a  level  with  the 
passage-way  of  the  upper  Ftory.  where  the  pi|js 
kept  in  this  part  of  the  buildincr  are  taken  ip  and 
out.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building,  the  floor  of 
the  passage-way  in  the  lower  story  is  on  a  level 
with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground;  and  by  a 
door  at  that  end  of  the  pat-sn^e  way,  the  hogs  in 
the  lower  story  arc  taken  in  and  out.  You  will 
perceive  that  a  pen  100  feet  long  and  34  wide,  with 
3  in  a  pen,  will  furnish  ample  accommodation  for 
120  hogs,  A  passage-way  for  the  feeder  is  made 
from  the  cooking  room  to  the  passage-way  in  the 
lower  story, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  PHiirirET. 


REMARKS     ON   THE,    '' DISTE3IFER "     OF   CAT- 
TLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlic  Farmers'  Register. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  that  our  agricultural 
periodicals  should  contain  so  little  on  one  branch 
of  husbandry,  which  appears  to  me  to  claim  more 
importance  than  many  otliers  which  are  so  zeal- 
ously discussed.  J  would  attach  no  blame  to  the 
editors  of  such  papers,  because  they  are  dependent 
upon  others  for  contributions  of  that  sort.  Among 
the  numerous  communications  to  agricullura!  pe- 
riodicals, we  look  in  vain  for  the  remedies  by  which 
to  preserve  the  lile  of  a  valuable  horse,  or  f)crhap8 
a  still  more  valuable  cow,  or  a  fuithtul  and  favor- 
ite dog. 

Since  the  improvement  ofour  domestic  animals, 
particularly  "neat  cattle,"  (which  from  their  great 
value,  are  commanding  very  high  prices,)  it  is  of 
no  trifling  moment  to  the  fiirmer  that  he  should 
have  his  flock  swept  off  without  the  means  of  re- 
lief. It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  too  high  a  va- 
lue upon  a  good  cow.  For  my  own  part  were  I 
an  idolater,  there  is  no  created  being  better  de- 
serving my  homage  than  the  cow,  a  worship  infi- 
nitely more  meritorious  than  that  so  often  bestowed 
on  some  church  or  political  demagogue. 

For  many  years,  cattle  in  middle  and  lower  Vir- 
ginia have  been  subject  to  a  disease  familiarly 
called  '-distemper,"  or  more  technically,  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  same  disease,  the  "murrain." 
Being  ignorant  myself  of  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease 1  will  neither  undertake  to  describe  its  symp- 
toms, or  suggest  a  remedy.  The  object  of  these 
remarks  is  to  elicit  from  some  of  your  subscribers, 
or  any  others  who  possess  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, whatever  they  can  contribute  fbr  the  public 
good.  Each  one  may  be  in  possesion  of  uome 
facts,  which,  when  combined  or  compared,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  lead  to  some 
remedy,  in  which  all  are  more  or  Itss  interested. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the 
probable  cause  as  well  as  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease. But  to  my  mind  there  has  been  no  plausi- 
ble solution  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  even  coturailidory.  There 
are  some  who  mainiain  ihat  it  is  owinj^  entirely  to 
promiscuous  and  indit>criminatc  herding  on  the 
commons.  This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the 
experience  of  many  whose  calile  rove  at  large, 
and  mix  with  other  flocks  with  impunity ;  while 
others  conflned  within  eaclosures  without  ojj^or^i. 
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tunitiee  for  iDfectioD,  die.  Such  was  the  result  of 
my  own  experience  this  summer,  in  the  loss  of  two 
valuable  Durham?,  which  had  never  consorted 
with  an  inCecied  flock.  As  an  evidence  moreover 
of  one  of  the  inexplicahUs  connected  wiih  this  dis- 
order, 1  believe  instances  can  be  produced  of  cer> 
tain  locations,  and  certain  herds,  which  have  been 
exempt,  while  those  adjoining  have  suffered,  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  far  as  could  be  observed. 

Dry,  hot  weather,  with  lean  pastures,  have  with 
some  been  thought  to  have  some  connection  with 
this  mysterious  disease;  while  others  have  found 
thai  rich  pastures  have  been  more  favorable  to  it, 
and  that  fat  cattle  have  been  more  frequently  the 
victims.  This  year  particularly  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  moderate  temperature  and  luxuriant 
pasturase,  and  as  remarkable  (or  mortality  of  cat- 
tle, in  this  vicinity. 

All,  I  believe,  who  have  had  any  experience  on 
the  subject,  will  agree  that  few  escape  the  disease, 
and  consequently  death,  which  are  brought  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  even  for  twenty  miles  ;  and 
vet  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  those 
brought  at  an  early  age  from  the  north,  or  from 
England,  wilt  escape.  On  this  particular,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  hear  what  is  the  experience 
of  others. 

Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  middle  counties 
of  Virginia  rely  with  very  great  confidence  updn 
the  free  use  of  tar,  sulphur  and  salt,  during  the 
summer  months,  as  a  preventive.  It  is  hoped  that 
amongst  the  many  intelligent  farmers  who  read 
your  journal  that  Pome  will  give  what  information 
they  posae^s  relative  to  the  prevention,  as  well  as 
cure  of  this  singular  and  mischievous  disease. 

In  a  trip  which  I  lately  made  to  ihe  county  of 
Nottoway,  I  met  with  a  farmer  of  some  experience 
who  gave  me  some  curious  facts  relative  to  the 
disease  und**r  con^siderafion,  some  of  which  he 
derived  from  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Watkins  of  Charlotte, 
(who  I  hope  will  fuvor  the  public  with  the  amount 
of  his  information  touching  that  matter.)  Amongst 
other  things  it  was  thought,  that  the  disease  called 
"hollow-horn"  and  the  '"distemper"  were  con- 
nected, and  very  many  cases  were  cured  by  cer- 
tain remedies  applied  to  the  horns.  This  is  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  all  the  opinions  which  1  had 
formed  on  the  subject;  my  observation  had  led  me 
to  the  belief  that  the  former  of  these  diseases  was 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  cattle  had  passed  through  a  severe  winter,  or 
had  been  badly  fed ;  whereas  the  latter  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  except  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  when  they  are  generally  fat. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  conversed  with 
a  gentleman  of  this  place  who  has  considerable 
skill,  or  at  least  considerable  reputation  in  the  cure 
of  this  disease.  He  also  entertains  the  t>elief  that 
'<hotlow-horn"  and  "distemper"  are  the  same  dis- 
ease, or,  as  far  as  his  observation  goes,  are  inva- 
riably connected.  He  otlen  preserves  their  lives 
by  boring  the  horns  alone,  without  any  further 
remedy.  The  horns  are  invariably  fbunll  to  be 
hollow,  in  which  he  usually  introduces  vinegar  and 
salt.  Perhaps  there  is  a  deleterious  gas  to  which 
the  operation  givos  vent;  and  if  bo,  would  not  the 
chloride  oi"  lime  or  soda,  be  preferable? 

The  remedy  on  which  he  relies  with  perhaps 
still  greater  confidence  is  very  free  bleeding,  but. 
to  be  succecs^ful,  it  must  be  used  at  a  very  early 
■tage  of  the  disease. 


If  I  am  not  mistaken,  my  young  iHend,  £.  G 
Buoth,  of  Nottoway,  has  had  eome  exr<erienre 
which  would  be  of  use  to  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject. W.  I.  DupcT. 

September  23rtf,  1839. 

We  add  to  the  above  cor  request  to  the  two 
gentlemen  named,  and  to  any  others  who  may 
possess  light  on  this  subjeciy  to  furnish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  There  are  few  things  lea 
understood  than  this  strange  disease  of  cattle  in 
this  region ;  and  few  evils  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  certain  loss  to  the  farmer,  have  re- 
ceived so  little  notice,  or  investigaiioo  to  discorer 
the  cause,  or  the  remedy. — £d. 


RBMAHKS    ON 


MAKING    GOOD 
BACON. 


POKK    AND 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Funien*  B«gisler. 

I  do  not  know  any  thin^  of  more  imporraiiee 
than  fine  bacon,  and  it  is  seldom  found  even  is  V». 
ginia.  First,  to  make  good  bacon,  the  boss  ougiu 
not  to  be  confined,  or  kept  loo  far,  during  tbdr 
growth.  If  ho^  are  kept  atasiill  house,  or  io 
small .  pens,  their  meat  will  not  be  as  finn  lod 
sweet  as  those  that  have  run  at  large,  with  a  vs- 
riely  of  food.  The  sows  ought  to  be  onana^  so 
as  to  feed  the  pigs  but  one  winter.  1  prefer  ke 
family  use  hogs  to  weigh  from  125  to  150  pounds', 
and,  usually,  not  to  let  ho^  of  that  size  remain  m 
salt  but  about  lour  weeks;  a  few  days  longer  if  the 
weather  is  very  cold  \  and  a  week  longer  if  ibe 
hogs  are  much  larger.  A  great  deal  of  bacon  a 
injured  by  too  much  salt,  and  ttfo  much  smoke. 
It  makeA  it  dry  and  hard.  I  put  a  sma!l  tea  spooiH 
ful  of  saltpetre  to  every  joint,  and  have  it  wefl 
rubbed  in  with  the  salt  (in  pickling  tubs.)  When 
the  meat  has  remained  in  salt  the  four  or  five 
weeks,  it  is  taken  out,  and  while  wet,  the  jdiiis 
are  rubbed  with  dry  hickory  nshes,  and  thefliaog 
up,  and  smoked  once  a  day  until  it  is  dry,  and 
then  in  all]damp  weather.  To  make  good  bacon, 
the  hogs  must  be  healthy  and  fat. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  as  to  nniCfon. 
Do  not  put  too  many  sheep  together,  and  fefiAeoi 
have  as  great  variety  of  food  as  possible,  and 
plenty  of  salt.  A  Virginia  Farm: 


P.  S.  I  consider  it  important  to  know  to  what 
age  a  mare  (well  taken  care  of)  will  birel.  I 
have  an  old  brood  mare,  the  half  sitfter  ofGoban- 
na's  dam,  that  has  a  young  colt  by  her  side,  it 
twenty-seven. 


THE  MULTICAULI8  WARKBT  AND  PBfCNB. 

Since  our  last  publication,  there  have  keen  boc 
few  sales  of  multicaulis  trees,  and  ih«  market  b« 
continued  as  dull,  as  that  of  all  public  stocks. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  general  depceasioo,  and, 
in  some  casep,  also  panic,  there  have  bac«>  veiy 
few,  and  those  but  small  lots,  sold  at  any  i«>fffT^j>>o 
previous  prices— and  the  gteatest  sale,  by  fkr,  west 
off  at  prices  enormously  and  unprecedeoledly  higb, 
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fot  this  season,  considering  the  very  small  size,  and 
necessarily  small  intrinsic  value,  of  such  trees.  We 
speak  of  Mr.  Physick's  great  sale.  These  small 
trees,  at  their  average  of  31^  cents,  were'  full  as 
dear  as  trees  of  lower  Virginia,  of  6  feet  average 
height,  (or  of  any  size,  vvhich  would  here  be  called 
^  goi>d  growthj)  would  be  al  8 1-60  the  tree.  Some 
other  auction  sales  were  made  juil  before  this,  in 
different  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  lower  nomi- 
nal prices,  per  tree.  But  when  compared,  for  size 
and  quality,  with  our  trees  in  this  region,  the  for- 
mer were  sold  for  better  prices,  than  any  yet  ob- 
tained here.  Where  there  is  such  an  enormous 
disproportion  of  size  and  value  in  the  different 
growths,  and  stocks  in  market,  of  different  regions, 
it  is  idle  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  leading  to  con- 
clusions, altogether  false,  to  compare  the  money 
prices,  as  if  a  tree  were  a  fixed  quantity  in  size 
and  intrinsic  value.  The  growth  of  summer-lay- 
ers,  of  this  part  of  the  country,  Jaken  tree  for  tree, 
are  larger  and  more  valuable,  than  the  lots  of  trees 
«old  by  Mr.  Physick.  For  th*»8e  reasons,  differ- 
ence of  size  and  quality  should  never  be  forgotten, 
when  comparing  prices  of  trees,  north  and  south. 
We  copy  the  report  of  this  very  large  and  impor- 
tant  sale  from  two  Philadelphia  papers. 

^^Large  9aie  of  Marus  Multicaulis.-^The  an- 
nexed it  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  number,  pri- 
ces, and  proceeds  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Physick,  sold  Sept.  18th,  by  C.  J. 
Wolbert,  Auctioneer,  at  the  Highficld  Cocoonery, 
Germaniown,  Pa.  The  trees  were  sold  as  they 
stood  in  the  ground,  those  under  12  inches  to  be 
rejected.  Owing  to  a  thra  soil  and  close  planting, 
the  sizes  of  the  trees  were  generally  small,  and  the 
branches  few,  the  average  heiirhr,  according  to 
estimates  made  on  the  ground,  being  about  2^  feet. 
The  purchasers  were  generally  from  a  distance, 
the  largest  portion  beingfrom  Missouri, Illinois,  and 
other  western  states.    The  prices,  it  will  be  seen, 

avera^  81  tW  ^^  P^'  ^'^y  ®^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
per  loot. 

50  lowi,  sfsnilat  1900,M7  00,000  stSO  ets.  1^18,000  00 

M  do  ^^^  lOOo'  lay  90  000  97*  cU,     5,500  00 

10  do  do       ILSO  My  11,500  35  eta.      4,035  00 

59  do  do       1150,  say  5»,800  S7A  cts.  Vt,4a5  00 

U  £  do       1150  tiiy  03^  39}  ett.  90,556  95 

30  do  do       1900,  my  36,000  95  ctt.      9,000  00 

IdJ  do       1000  Iv    lJ»0  994  et*.    ,  ^ » 

10  do  do         860,my    8,500  IT^ets.     1,487  50 


Wb<ris<  Nik  sC  ttsosi 


960,050  St  31  33-100  $81^18  75" 
PhOa,  U.  Go*. 


The  bidding  was  very  spirited,  and  the  whole 
were  sold  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  buyers  gen-, 
erally,  purchased  in  very  large  quanties— and  the 
prices,  considering  the  quality  of  the  trees,  are  en- 
•rmoos.  The  trees  which  sold  at  17^  cenU  were 
not  more  then  18  inches  high. 

The  jam  of  passengers  in  the  ears  was  almost 
onparatlelled,  the  number  being  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire two  engines  to  drew  the  train,  it  is  sup- 
posed from2000  to  3000  persons  were  present.  The 
general  result  is,  that  Mr.  Physick's  sale  has  not 
only  sustained  all  former  prices  of  trees,  but  has  in 
reality  done  a  great  deal  more.  Our  repeated  assu- 
fances-  thai  thars^WM  a  western  demand  for  trees 


is  now  abundantly  realized,  as  the  great  bulk  oC 
these  trees  are  purchased  in  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  western  and 
south-western  stales. — Morrises  Silk  Farmer. 

Proprietors  of  trees  in  this  state,  so  far  as  we 
know,  hold  firmly  for  good  prices;  though  the 
aeking  prices  of  the  most  sanguine  have  certainly 
been  very  much  lowered,  compared  to  their  ear- 
lier and  most  extravagant  expectations.  The  only 
very  recent  sales  heard  of  are  the  following :  The 
product  of  8100  worth  of  roots  (600  roots)  in 
Chesterfield,  sold  at  81000.  Auction  sales  in 
Brunswick,  (small  amount,)  trees  28^  to  35  cents. 
In  Murfireesborough,  N.  C.  1000  trees,  (from 
spring  planted  single- bud  cuttings,)  at  private  sale 
at  40  cents.  These  last  were  about  4  feet  high  on 
an  average. 

In  the  mean  time,  frequent  and  large  engage- 
ments and  appropriations  of  trees  are  making  for 
next  year's  plantings,  which  serve  to  take  out  of 
the  market  very  large  shares  of  the  whole  grow- 
ing stock.  These  are  either  contracts  to  furnish 
large  numbers  of  trees  in  1840,  or  arrangements 
to  commence  rearing  silk-worms,  which  will  re- 
quire large  plantings.  From  all  these  operations, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  not  one-third  of  the 
growing  crop  will  come  into  market  at  all. 

September  30. 

The  high  prices  obtained  at  Mr.  Physick's  sale 
are  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. These  prices,  added  to  the  previous  panic^ 
and  consequent  anxiety  of  many  persons  to  sell, 
have  caused  an  immense  number  of  trees  to  be 
advertised  for  sale,  and  at  auction,  and  for  cash, 
or  very  short  payments.  This  most  impolitic 
course,  of  forcing  sales  six  or  seven  months  before 
they  can  possibly  be  wanted  for  planting,  (their 
only  use,  so  enriy,)  will  at  least  test  the  vital  pow- 
ers of  the  commodity ;  and  if  prices  are  not  for  a 
time  reduced  to  one  half,  or  to  less,  by  this  glut- 
ting of  a  before  dull  market,  then  it  may  be  relied 
on  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  article, 
surpassing  the  speculative  demand,  and  that  noth- 
ing ean  destroy  its  market.  And  .this  forcing  of 
sales  is  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  United  States 
Bank  post  notes  are  selling  at  24  per  cent,  discount, 
and  the  best  public  securities  and  stocks  at  prices  un- 
precedentedly  low,compared  to  their  acknowledged 
value  as  investments;  and  when  stoppage  of  spe- 
cie payments  by  the  banks  is  openly  recommended 
by  a  commercial  paper  in  New  York,  to  alleviate 
the  intolerable  existing  pecuniary  pressure.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  producers  of  wheat 
were  to  insist  upon  selling  the  next  surplus  crop  of 
the  country,  six  months  before  it  could  be  put  to 
any  use,  it  would  certainly  put  down  the  price  to 
less  than  half  the  expected  future  rates. 

Tlie  remilt  which  this  most  unpoUte  procedura 
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may  produce,  of  a  temporary  prolraction  of  priced, 
would  be  as  injurious  to  public  as  to  private  inter- 
ests. The  foundation  of  si!k-culture  is  now  laid 
60  firmly  and  broadi}',  that  nothing  will  prevent 
ihe  structure  lieinj;  finullv  erected  :  and  tliis  would 
secure  good  prices  for  trt'e.^,  nut  only  ibr  this  year, 
but  also  the  next,  even  if  tliero  were  not  a  single 
individual  speculator  in  the  market.  But  a  sud- 
den depression,  now,  would  cause  the  erroneous 
impression  to  be  made  on  the  public  mind,  that  the 
advocates  of  silk-culture  had  lost  confidence  in  its 
value  and  profits,  and  would  thus  serve  at  least  to 
retard  its  general  or  extensive  establishment.  We 
believe  that  every  tree  raised  in  the  country  next 
year  will  be  wanted  to  supply  the  actual  demand 
for  feeding  silk-worms,  or  to  make  provision  for  the 
future  feeding.  And  if  so,  the  lowest  price  that  can 
well  be  conceived,  even  5  cen's  the  tree,  will  give  a 
very  good  profit  to  the  planters  of  southern  stock 
at  60  cents,  or  at  the  highest  prices  yet  obtained, 
or  asked,  this  season  in  Virginia.  The  general 
price  of  the  young  white  mulberry  trees  in  France, 
is  a  franc  a  piece,  (about  19  cents,)  though  that 
kind  has  been  cultivated  there,  for  sale  and  for 
feeding,  for  some  centuries.  Why  then,  if  wanted 
for  use  at  all,  should  not  the  77iorus  multicaulisj 
which  is  intrinsically  worth  so  much  more,  and  as 
early  as  1840,  sell  for  one-third  at  least,  and  more 
probably  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the  regular  price 
of  moms  alba  In  France?  The  occurrence  of  this 
result  will  not  depend  on  the  action  of  speculators, 
nor  be  prevented  by  a  present  depression  of  price, 
if  caused  by  the  means  above  mentioned ;  but  will 
be  founded  on  the  actual  operations  of,  and  the  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  profits  to  be  derived  fi-om  silk- 
culture.  With  the  success  of  this  culture  taken 
as  a  postulate,  we  may  pronounce  that  every  pre- 
sent holder  of  trees  may  safely  withdraw  from  the 
market,  keep  his  trees  until  next  spring,  (and 
standing  in  the  fields,  if  in  Virginia  or  more  south,) 
if  no  purchasers  offer  sooner,  and  then,  if  not  sold, 
CDnvert  the  whole  stocks  to  plantings;  and  he 
may  count  on  greater  profits  from  the  crop  than 
from  pursuing  the  opposite  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  what  we  Imve 
oflen  said  already;  that  without  the  establishment 
of  silk-culture,  or  its  success  being  in  certain  pros- 
pect, the  whole  mulberry  cultivation  and  trade 
would  indeed  be  nothing  but  a  bubble. 

ARer  the  above  was  partly  in  type,  we  received 
the  last  Philadelphia  Silk  Farmer,  by  the  mail  of 
the  30th,  containing  the  following  editorial  state- 
ment and  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

"In  relation  to  trees  generally,  we  may  inform 
our  friends  at  a  distance,  that  the  high  prices  ob- 
tained Ibr  Mr.  Physick's  trees  have  induced  many 
])olUer8  to  advance  theirs,  and  to  make  o  hers 


firmer  without  advancing.  On  the  other  hacdr 
many  whose  necessities  are  urgent,  are  forcing  their 
stock  into  the  market  by  auction  and  othem-ise,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  We  neverthelesB 
know  of  various  sales  m  the  neighborhood  of  ibe 
city,  at  50  cents  per  tree,  and  some  fkrther  oQ  as 
high  as  75.  'I'he  pressure  for  naoney  is  severe 
beyond  all  former  example;  and  seeing  for  our- 
selves how  keen  it  is,  the  only  wonder  with  us  is 
that  trees  sell  at  all.  Money  in  our  market  com- 
mands  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  a  month;  yet 
Ihe  tree  growers  appear  to  think  that  bayere  wU 
borrow  money  at  that  extravagant  rate  to  per- 
chase  their  trees! 

'^Growers  at  the  south  should  sleadif  j  keep  la 
view  one  most  important  fact — ^iheir  trees  arc 
far  superior  in  quality  to  ours,  and  hence  sbouki 
command  a  proportionately  better  price.  The  pri- 
ces obtained  with  us  for  the  small  sized  and  ponriy 
branched  trees  of  the  north, 'bught  not  to  rebate 
the  prices  of  the  large  southern  trees.  Being  bet- 
ter in  quality  they  ought  to  yield  a  better  price,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  so,  unless  prematurely  forced  iQi» 
market. 

"We  know  of  several  large  sales  of  trees  made 
in  this  city  the  present  week,  by  private  cootracr, 
at  excellent  prices,  much  higher  liian  can  be  d^ 
tained  at  auction.  The  number  sold  is  neany 
100,000.  These  sales  would  be  more  fieqac&t, 
but  form  the  disposition  manifested  by  soine  pei^ 
Fons  to  force  off  their  trees.  Our  view  of  the  wKote 
subject  remains  unchanged,  and  we  still  belief^ 
there  is  a  demand  over  the  country  which  wiH 
take  off  all  the  trees  at  present  in  it.  The  scar- 
city of  money  may  compel  hundreds  to  defer  thej 
purchases  until  spring;  but  the  demand  at  thaltij&e 
will  only  be  the  more  active." 


THE  "CHINESE  TREE  CORN,"  OR  THE  "GRA5T 
THORBURN   HUMBUG,"  AGAO. 

Immediately  after  the  earliest  anDouncemeot  of 
Mr.  Thorburn's  wonderful  corn,  which  heso!ii/ar 
charitable  uses,  at  25  cents  the  ear,  we  expressed 
our  hearty  contempt  Ibr  the  corn,  and  slili  more  Ibr 
the  pretensions  of  its  lucky  discoverer  and  charita- 
ble salesman;  and  from  time  to  time  since,  ire  have 
bestowed  more  of  similar  notice  on  the  sabjeei 
than  its  importance  merited,  in  any  other  point  of 
view  than  the  boldness,  and  yet  the  remarkable 
success,  of  so  gross  and  palpable  an  imposition  on 
the  credulity  and  gullibility  of  the  agricultoral 
public.  Another  reason  for  thus  paying  to  Mr. 
Tiiorburn  so  much  more  respect  than  he  would 
otherwise  deserve,  is,  that  by  his  superior  peribrm- 
ance  in  this  line  of  business,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  numerous  class 
of  humbug  producers  and  salesmen,  of  the  present 
day.  Taking  him  therefore  as  the  most  excellent 
of  the  whole  class,  we  use  him  as  a  hook  oa 
which  to  hang  remarks  applicable  to  the  humbag 
business  and  its  operators  generally.  We  hefiere 
that  we  stood  alone,  among  the  conductors  of  agn- 
cultural  and  other  journals,  in  attempting  (for  oar 
enort  was  a  complete  failure,)  to  expose  and  pat 
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dowD  this  proposed  new  plan  of  levying  contribu- 
tions on  the  credulousi  for  charity's  sake;  andthe 
good-nature  of  most  editors  even  assisted  the  plan- 
ner, by  republishing  gratuitously  his  advertisement, 
and  some,  also,  in  offering  their  additional  eulogies 
of  the  com,  the  charitable  scheme  founded  thereon, 
and  the  great  public  benefactor  who  had  discovered 
the  one,  and  planned  the  other.  But  since  the  nu  • 
merous  crops  have  been  made  from  the  ears  sold  at 
25  cents,  and  even  9^  each,  editorial  as  well  cs 
other  censures  are  appearing,  which  if  less  harsh 
than  ours,  will  at  least  amount,  in  the  language  of 
our  brother  editor  copied  below,  to  Mr.  Thorburn's 
getting  for  his  reward,  figuratively,  "more  kicks 
than  coppers."  But  the  "coppers"  are  in  his  poc- 
ket, tangible  and  available — and  the  "kicks"  arc 
but  figurative,  and  administered  at  such  a  distance, 
that  their  force  is  wasted  in  "thin  air,"  and  are 
neither  felt  nor  regarded  by  one  who  is  so  encased 
in  brazen  armor,  as  to  devise,  and  conduct  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  the  "Chinese  tree  corn,"  humbug. 

We  copy  below  editorial  articles  from  three  dif- 
ferent agricultural  journals,  which  have  been  late- 
ly received. 

"  ChiruBe  tree  com  9fc, — We  have  seen  several 
crops  of  this  corn,  and  our  opinion  of  it  is  far  less 
fiivorable  than  that  of  our  correspondent.  It  is  in 
our  judgment,  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively, 
worthless.  It  bears  no  comparison  in  value  to  several 
other  varieties  cultivated  here.  We  believed  it  a 
humbuff  from  the  first,  and  refused  to  plant  a  grain 
of  it.  Whether  it  is  bona  fide  of  Chinese  origin 
or  not,  is  of  no  importance.  The  quality  of  the 
product  is  all  in  which  we  feel  any  interest.  Does 
the  "Chinese  tree  corn"  answer  the  description  of 
Mr.  Thorbumi  All  that  we  have  seen  falls  far 
short  of  it.  There  are  some  suckers  shooting  up 
/rom  the  ground,  some  of  which,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  suckers  of  all  varieties  of  corn,  produce 
some  grains,  almost  a  nubbin  if  you  please,  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot.  But  is  this  bearing  a  ear  at  the 
end  of  the  tree-like  branchee?  We  have  seen  it 
side  by  side  with  other  corn,  and  all  we  can  say 
for  it  is,  that  it  has  no  peculiarity  but  its  worih- 
lessness.  How  easy  it  is  to  humbug  and  be  hum- 
bugged! What  is  to  be  the  great  humbug  of  next 
year?  There  must  be  one  or  more;  and  we  have 
been  looking  out  lor  their  announcement.  In  a 
month  or  two  we  shall  certainly  hear  from  them. 
Mr.  Thorbum,  if  he  can  derive  no  other  gratifica- 
tion from  his  patriotic  distribution  of  this  rare  corn, 
can  at  least  enjoy  that  of  counting  the  money  he 
received  for  it— or,  it  may  be,  in  referring  his  con- 
science to  the  receipt  given  him  by  the  secretary 
of  the  charitable  institution  to  which  it  was  under- 
stood he  was  to  give  the  proceeds  as  a  gratuity. 
The  receipt  no  doubt,  is  carried  in  the  nearest 
proximity  to  his  conscience— in  h'la pocket^—JFrank- 
lifk  Farmer^  Ayig,  31. 

"  Tret  com. — This  corn  has  been  planted  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  by  a  great  many  persons 
in  parts  of  the  state  which  we  have  visited.  We 
lave  seen  fields  of  it  containing  a  quarter  of  an 
icre,  and  some  more.  It  does  not  appear  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  there  is  a  general  disappoint- 


ment in  respect  to  it.  We  must  not  judge  the 
case  until  the  hearing  is  through;  but  much  of  it 
will  require  two  seasons  to  ripen  it,  and  we  advise 
the  cultivators  to  take  it  up,  as  is  recommended  in 
the  case  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  and  set  it  out 
again  next  spring.  If  it  lives  and  does  well,  we 
think  it  likely,  or  as  the  Dorchester  schoolmaster 
said,  "we  presume  to  venture  to  hazard  a  guess," 
that  they  may  gel  a  crop  next  autumn.  We 
are  sorry  that  our  agricultural  friends  are  so 
disturbed  with  it.  It  seems  to  have  '^roiled"  0) 
the  most  philosophical.  For  his  Withins^ton 
wheat  and  his  tree  corn,  we  hope  our  friend  Thor- 
burn  will  not  get  as  many  "kicks  as  coppers."  He 
has  got  the  coppers — we  are  afraid  from  indica- 
tions which  we  have  seen,  that  he  would  get  from 
some  of  our  friends  the  rest  of  the  change,  if  he 
should  come  too  near  to  them.  Brother  farmers, 
keep  cool!  We  cannot  believe,  we  will  not  be- 
lieve, that  our  friend  Thorbum  designed  to  impose 
a  bad  article  upon  any  one,  certainly  not  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  seed  of  this  tree  corn 
seems  to  have  multiplied  in  the  country  like  the 
pieces  of  the  original  cross  in  Europe,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  many,  many  cords  have 
been  sold  by  the  priests  as  genuine,  and  "no  mis- 
take."— New  England  Farmer,  Soot,  4. 

H.  C." 

•  •  •  "As  we  anticipated,  the  China  corn  is 
a  complete  deception  practised  upon  the  credulous 
and  confiding  public. 

The  evil  done  in  playing  off  this  money-making 
game  is  of  a  serious  nature  in  its  effects,  and  de- 
serves the  severest  reprehensions.  The  price  of 
the  corn,  and  even  the  expense  of  cultivation  add- 
ed, which  is  much  more,  is  but  a  trifle  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  community.  The  public  is  de- 
ceived, and  this  will  lead  to  suspicions  when  *new 
productions  are  announced,  which  might  lead  to 
agricultural  improvement. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
China  corn,  as  described  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  to  be 
found  in  the  country — no  corn  of  so  large  a  size 
that  will  be  fit  to  boil  in  two  months  from  planting, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  climate, 
season,  soil  and  culture.  We  challenge  any  man 
to  produce  from  any  part  of  the  world  such  corn. 
Some  com  obtained,  as  we  are  imformed,  directly 
from  Mr.  G.  Thorburn,  is  far  later  than  he  stated, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  climate,  season,  &c. 

We  have  some  of  the  humbug  corn,  (this  is  a 
more  appropriate  name,)  and  it  is  as  late  as  the 
Virginian,  and  is  doubtless  the  same;  we  have 
seen  much  of  it,  and  have  had  many  accounts  of 
it  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  evi- 
dently is  the  southern  corn.  We  saw  some  three 
and  a  half  months  afler  it  had  been  planted  in  a 
favorable  situation,  and  it  was  but  iust  spindled. 
Other  com  by  its  side  was  a  montli  earlier,  and 
yet  this  last  was  not  so  early  as  Mr.  T.  said  the 
China  corn  was. 

Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  who  ably  conducts  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
Gazette,  says  he  planted  a  part  of  two  parcels  of 
corn,  both  from  7%or6um's  sepd  store,  New  York, 
and  that  one  kind  was  ten  days  later  than  the 
other;  that  the  cariiest  was  as  laie  as  that  usually 
cultivated  in  that  state,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  its  branching  out  like  a  tree  as  stated  by 
Mr.  T.  Some  farmers  observe  that  it  will  require 
two  yean  to  mature  this  cotd.^^— Yankee  Farmer. 
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But  Mr,  Thorburn  will  doubtless  be  much  as* 
tonished,  (even  more  bo  than  he  vme  at  his  own 
success  in  thie  plan,)  to  learn  that  I  here  is  yet  a 
bolder  adventurer  than  hiineelf,  who  has  seized  on 
his  famous  humbuff,  and  offers  to  run  it  a  second 
year,  for  his  own  private  benefit,  disregarding  the 
aforesaid  Thorburn's  juft  claim  of  priority  of  dis- 
covery, and  also  the  claims  of  charily  upon  all  the 
net  profits,  A  Mr.  Sangston  [qu.  sangsuef]  of 
Maryland,  has,  in  the  American  Farmer,  ^iven 
a  most  flourishing  account  of  his  crop  made 
from  his  planting  of  Thorburn's  seed,  and  offers 
to  sell  2000  ear?  of  the  same,  at  Thorburn's  last 
yvar's  price  of  25  cenis  per  ear !  !  1  But  this  is  a 
/i^f/e  too  strong;  and  Mr.  S^tngston^s  movement 
is  more  to  be  applauded  for  its  unprecedented  bold- 
ness, and  full  confidence  in  the  immeasurable  gul- 
libility of  mankind,  than  it  will  be  ibr  its  success. 
When  it  is  considered  what  a  great  quantity  of  this 
marvellous  corn  was  sold  last  year  by  M  r.  Thorburn 
(or  what  passed  for  such,)  and  that  every  grain,  so 
dearly  bought,  and  highly  prized,  must  have  been 
planted  and  cultivated  carefully,  and  that  the  in- 
crease must  have  been  at  least  500  per  cent,  upon 
the  original  charity  stock,  it  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved but  that  the  higti  price  and  ready  market  of 
the  corn  must  be  already  as  completely  at  an  end, 
as  is  its  high  reputation. 

in  our  last  number,  we  called  on  Mr.  Thorburn 
for  "his  report  of  the  charitable  purposes  tp  which 
his  great  harvest  of  profit  was  to  have  -been  ap- 
propriated, according  to  his  promise,^'  and  of  which 
the  public  has  heard  nothing  in  the  way  of  per- 
formance. As  no  such  exhibit  has  been  made,  or 
appears  to  be  forthcoming,  and  as  Mr.  Thorburn 
has  continued  most  ominously  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  the  planting  and  selling  season  ended, 
we  now  repeat  our  call  for  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
count current  of  "Chinese  Tree  Corn  to  Charily 
Fund,  Dr.,''  and  the  receipts  for  the  payments  made 
in  acquittance  of  the  balance  due.  Though  a 
brother  editor  told  us  that  this  hint  of  ours  was 
'^really  too  cruel,"  we  still  roust  repeat  it.  But  as 
such  an  exhibit  will  probably  be  a  difiicult  ngyatter 
even  for  Mr.  Thorburn  to  present,  and  as  the  aet- 
tlement  we  doubt  not  has  been  already  made^  and 
the  halanu  fuUypaid,  we  will  presume  to  offer  a 
form,  which  may  serve  the  purpose,  though  of 
course  the  items  are  ahogether  conjectural. 

OroftU  7%or6tirn  in  aeamnt  with  Charity ^ 
*  Dr. 

To  cash  received  for  20,000  ears  of  <'Chi- 
nese  Ttve  Corn,"  at  25  cents  the  ear,    85000  00 

Per  Contra, 

By  purchase  n>ade  by  him  of  125  bushels 
of  corn,  the  stoek  in  trade,  at  00  cents 

the  bushel, 8112  10 


Cash  for  writing  and  printiag  pQfii,OD 
Chinese  corn,  and  his  charitable  no- 
tivep,  paid  in  ears  at  25  cents  each  out 
of  h is  own  private  extra  Slock - 

Discount  allowed  to  wholesale  pwcha- 
sers  at  25  per  cent  .... 

Reward  of  his  ingenuity  in  inventing 
the  plan  of  this  charitable  ffpeculatioo 

Wear  and  tear  of  conscience  end  rep- 
utation mcurred  in  conducting  tbe 
same      -       -       -       -      -      . 

Crediti 
Debit 


1000 


1000 


A 


fiOQOOO 
5000 


Balance,     0000 


CORR IS8POSDBKCC. 

[Comraonicated  flir  Uie  Famen'Bflclikr.} 

7b  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq. 

Sir — Among  tbe  many  thoosandfloryourcooi- 
trymen  who  acknowledge  yow  cariy,  long  eco- 
tinned,  disinterested,  and  efficient  Krvica  in  or- 
bing and  promoting  the  cullureofaitkio  the  M 
Siates^-especially  by  providing  the  belt  meafli, 
by  pointing  out  the  peculiar  value  of  itesmi 
multicaulis,  and  inducing  the  propaj^tioa  ami  ex- 
tensive cuJiivation  of  that  newaBdv{»lwWet« 
—a  few  persons  have  united  to  provide,  by  "^ 
scription,  some  testimonial  of  their  gnutwle,  and 
sense  of  your  merit  in  this  respeet. 

The  duty  of  reoeivioff  and  disbunini^  the  «A 
subscribed  was  confided  to  ths  iwdeiiiiEne«;m 
they  have  the  gratification  of  now  piweniiDgrt" 
you.  They  req  uest  its  acceptance,  not  for  the  * 
lue  of  its  amount,  but  for  its  object.  A  part  oi  "J 
fund  has  been  expended  to  piovide  a  tea  aodo^ 
lipe  set  of  plate,  richly  chased,  and  ww"^ 
with  suitable  devices  and  inK"ptiooa,BndfW^ 
will  serve  as  a  visible  and  perniaaent  »*"" 
of*  tiia  feeiinss  and  opinions  of  the  eestnh*"** 
£dmuno  RurFiR,     ) -^,j|- 

ThoS.  S.  PLBAaAHIi,/  W**^ 

John  H.  Cockb.       ) 
Virginia,  StpUmber,  1839. 

j^newer, 
BaUimore,  September  ft  18» 
C?en«emen— I  have  received  your  w^y  p» 
letter  of  September,  1839,  with  the  arcompaoy^ 
testimonial  of  the  feelings  of  the  contril>uior!,coo- 
sieting  of  a  most  splendid  coffee  and  '^J*? v^- 
ver  pfate.  I  am  unable  to  expresa  my  ^^''"?Li 
this  occasion—leelings,  I  assure  yw^^^^ 
gmtification,  and  which  are  incapable  offfPj^ 
tation  in  words.  I  thank  you  and  'hcgcflfr 
associated  with  you  in  this  teeiimooial,not«j 

for  the  matter,  invaluable  as  it  is,  bu«,'"r^^^^^^^ 
so  for  the  manner  of  it.  From  the  ^^^^^lA 
the  present  time,  I  have  had  bat  one  aingtc  ^ 
in  view— the  good  of  my  country,  my  J'W'**^. 
try,  and  nothing  but  my  country;  and  ^^^ 
biy  gratified  that,  however  homble  ^J^^^J, 
have  been,  my  motives  have  been  "Ju^ajF 
dated.    It  is  now  something  opwards  of  »'" 
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yeara  aioce  I  have  be«n  devoted  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  silk-culture  in  the  United  Smtes.  I 
saw  in  1826  that  it  could  be  made  a  profitable,  and 
of  course  a  valuable  object  ofaitention  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  even  with  the  then  known  species  of 
mulberry,  nutruM  alba.  How  much  more  certain 
1  felt  of  its  practicability  in  1830  when  I  ascertain- 
ed the  valuable  propenies  of  the  moras  multkau- 
lia,  f  leave  you  to  judge.  I  pursued  the  subject 
with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  might,  without  ever 
once  thinking  whether  I  wba  to  benefit  myself  in 
the  smallest  degree  or  not — from  first  to  last  I 
never  once  thought  oi'self;  and  when  I  saw  others 
making  fortunes,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  omitted  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  same. 
Your  mo8t  splendid  tutimonial,  iherelbre,  invalu- 
able in  itself,  is  still  more  precious  to  my  leebnirp, 
from  its  coming  to  me  unexpected  and  unsought 
for. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks, 
aiid  also  to  convey  the  same  to  your  associates, 
with  the  assurance  of  a  continuation  of  my  exer- 
tions in  the  good  cause,  now  rendered  more  than 
ever  dear  to  me. 

With  high  respect,  gentlemen, 

I  am  yours, 
Gideon  B.  Smith. 
To  Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.       f 

Tho8.  8.  Pleasants,  Es<{.  >  Conimiitee. 
Gen.  John  H.  Cockk.         j 

Inscription  on  ike  plate. 

To  Gideon  B.  Smith, 

In  testimony  of  his  early,  4liKinterested,  and  pfiS- 
cinnf  servirei*,  in  promuiing  ihe  culiure  of  silk  in 
the  United  States;  and  especially  in  making  known 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  mnrus  multicaulis^  as 
the  most  important  means,  and  inducing  its  exten- 
sive cultivation  and  use. 


Since  the  last  fuiUicntion  of  prior  contributions 
to  the  *<Smith  fiind"  the  committee  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  following: 

From  Israel  Kinsman  of  Philadelphia  ^200 
Edmund  RufTm,  Jr.  Virginia  75 


OV  EXTRAVAGANT  AND  SOUND  ESTIMATES  OF 
PROFITS  OF  SILK   CULTURE. 

For  the  Karmen*  Register. 
The  experimeni  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  McLean  of 
New  Jereey^  does  not  warrant  the  concltision,  thai 
9 1000  per  acre  may  be  realized  from  the  culture  of 
$ilk. 

In  the  Farmers^  Register^and  other  publications, 
1  have  frequently  deckred  that  such  estimates  ol 
profit  fcom  the  culture  of  silk,  as  that  referred  to 
above,  are  mischievous,  and  worthy  of  ridicule  antl 
couienipt.  I  do  not  charge  the  pubiiiahers  of  such 
stutetnefiis  with  insincerity  and  intentional  misrpp- 
reseiitaiion.  Very  sincere  and  good  men  are  lia- 
ble, in  limes  of  excitement,  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  under  the  influence  of  sell-deception  to  pro- 
mulgate theories  with  a  confidence  of  assertion 
that  facts  above  can  justiQr.  Our  cautious  and 
calculating  larmera  are  not  la  the  habit  of  ridinitin 
balloons  and  parjidwles,  kit  ace  quite  ^miliar 


with  the  sober  realities  that  are  found  near  the 
suriace  oJ'  the  eiirth;  and  so  far  from  crediting 
these  extnivas;ant  e&iiinutcs,  ihey  look  upon  them 
us  truly  ridiculous  and  conieniptible;  and  unfortu- 
nately many  of  them  include  the  culture  of  silk 
itself  ivith  these  wild  estimates,  imbibe  strong  pos- 
sessions a^^ainst  it,  and  regard  it  as  vl  humbugs  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  If  men  who 
have  no  facts  on  which  to  base  their  calculations, 
must  publish  their  theories,  they  should  strive  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  ol'  probability. 

The  experiment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLean  was 
accurate,  and  no  doubt  faithfully  reported,  and 
proves  that  500  poundd  of  cocoons,  or  50  poimds 
of  reeled  silk,  may  be  produced  from  an  acre,  the 
same  season  that  the  moras  mullicautis  trees  are 
planted.  There  is  nothing  wild  or  extravagant 
about  this  estimate;  but  to  inlerfrom  it,  that  when 
the  rrees  are  lour  or  five  years  old  the  product  will 
be  200  to  300  pounds  of  reeled  f>ilk,  in  my  view, 
maiiile«>ily  shaws  the  want  of  judgment. 

Mr.  McLean  had  on  his  ground,  at  the  rate  of 
37.120  trees  to  the  acie;  and  while  I  admit  that 
trees  planted  thus  closely  might  thrive  lor  a  sin- 
«;le  year,  I  know  that  the  second  or  third  year, 
they  would  become  diseased,  and  the  tburth  or  fifth 
year  they  would  be  likely  to  lare  as  Cobbett's  cu- 
cumber vines,  viz:  *Mie  of  nattiral  starvation.'^ 
When  the  roois  of  the  morus  muliicaulis  begin  to 
interlock,  and  corrtend  with  each  other,  the  leaves 
btTorne  full  of  yellow  veins  and  spots,  and  do  not 
attain  more  than  one-  fburih  their  usual  size,and  are, 
of  coun>e,  unsuitable  Ibod  lor  silk-wnrms.  I,  ihere- 
(ure,  think  it  apparent  ihat  Mr.  McLean^s  experi- 
ment afibrdrt  no  foundation  lor  high  pressure  cal- 
culations. Tfiose  who  must  have  such  enoroious 
profits,  hail  belter  iro  to  work  as  Mr.  Mclean  did, 
and  report  the  amount  of  product  in  cocoons,  or 
reeled  pjlk.  Layton  Y.  At&ins. 

Stafford  co.,  Fa,,  Sept,  1839. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDEHGIB. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  15, 1839. 

I  have  pursued  the  improvement  of  my  fiirni 
with  more  spirit  this  summer  than  1  have  been 
able  to  do  heretofore.  Having  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  my  crop  of  wheat  earlier  than  usual,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  devote  my  whole  force  for 
near  five  weeks  to  carting  out  marl  and  marsh 
mud,  before  I  was  obliged  to  stop  to  pull  /odder. 

}  have  been  able  to  go  over  such  a  surface,  as 
surprises  me  when  I  look  at  it,  having  gone  over 
fifty  acres,  and  the  Inanuring faithfully  done.  I  had 
fuiir  tsmbrils,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  hands  at 
work. 

The  latter  corn  in  Gloucester  is  surprisingly 
fine;  the  forward  corn  on  the  best  lands  being 
abi)ut  an  average  crop.  I  have  lately  returned 
from  the  upper  country,  where  I  found  the  corn, 
^very  where  I  visited,  as  good  as  the  land  was  ca- 
pable of  producing.  The  wheat  crop  in  Orange 
and  Culpeper  is  very  bad;  1  heard  of  returns 
there  the  smallness  of  which  would  surprise 
even  a  lower  Virginia  farmer.  Here  the  wheat 
crop  has  been  a  fair  one;  and  as  loiig  as  we  can 
make  from  10  to  15  bushels,  afler  corn,  by  the  aid 
of  marl,  we  need  not  envy  the  upper  country  the 
boasted  iafluence  of  platter,  which  is  ineffiicieat 
here. 
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Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  Sept  8,  1839. 
Your  works  have  been  a  great  source  ol'  infor- 
mation to  me  on  the  subject  oC  farming;  ibr  by 
their  instructions  1  have  been  enabled  to  raise  on 
land  thai  would  not  produce,  3  years  ago,  ten  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre,  1  have  this  year  raised 
25  bushels  to  the  bushel  sowed,  done  by  liming 
my  land  and  sowing  down  in  peas.  I  have  tried 
this  year  a  lew  of  the  skinless  oats,  and  I  must 
say,  they  surpassed  any  oats  that  i  have  ever 
tried. 


MONTHLY   COMMERCIAL   RBPORT. 

For  the  Farmen*  Register. 

No  favorable  change  has  occurred  in  commer- 
cial affairs  during  the  present  month.  The  scar- 
city of  money  has  even  increased,  and  is  roost  se- 
verely felt  in  the  northern  cities,  where  the  rate  of 
interest  is  lA  to  If  per  cent,  per  month,  on  the  beet 
securities.  The  banks  grant  scarcely  any  dis- 
counts, and  stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  more  de- 
pressed than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  All 
descriptions  of  produce  have  fallen  in  price,  and 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  appears  to  be 
almost  entirely  dormant.    This  scarcity  of  money 

Erevails  also  in  Europe,  where  the  rale  of  interest 
as  nearly  doubled.  American  stocks  no  longer 
find  purchasers  there,  and  those  agents  who  went 
from  this  country  to  efiect  negotiations,  meet  with 
little  or  no  success. 

No  mode  of  remittance  from  the  south  (o  the 
north  now  exists,  unless  it  be  by  shipments  of  spe- 
cie, which  roust  return  in  the  regular  course  of 
trade,  attended  with  the  expenses  of  transportation 
to  and  fro.  In  short,  a  greater  derangement  of 
money  matters  has  scarcely  ever  existed.  Public 
wf9rks  are  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  and  private 
enterprise  almost  paralyzed. 

The  result  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  England, 
although  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  (on  the 
lat  September,)  was  considered  more  favorable 
than  by  previous  advices;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  a  decline  in  this  country.    The  price  of 


wheat  in  Baltimore  is  100  to  105  cents;  bat  oiro^ 
to  the  very  limited  supplies  in  some  uf  the  Virp- 
nia  marketjB,  it  still  commands  105  to  115. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  (of  1838)  is  now  all  ai 
market.  The  inspections  in  Virginia  show  28000 
hhds.  and  the  receipts  at  New  Orieans  a  like  qaao- 
tity.  In  Maryland  they  are  reported  to  be  bot 
11000 ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  data. 
The  export  to  Europe  since  Oct.  1st,  1838^  (nm 

Virginia,  is  19200  hhds. 

From  N.  Orieans  15800 
From  N.  York  5500 
Those  from  Baltimore  and  other  ports  not  aaoer- 
tained.  Prices  in  Virginia  have  not  varied  motk 
during  the  month,  and  may  be  qooled  9^  to  813, 
embracing  all  sorts  of  old.  A  little  of  theonr 
crop  begins  to  appear,  but  generally  loose,  io  bulk, 
and  is  ^uffht  up  by  the  manulactaren  at  tboot 
96  for  leafT  The  crop  will  be  large,  and  of  gooi 
Quality.  That  of  Kentucky  is  reported  Io  be  much 
diminished  by  drought. 

Of  the  old  crop  of  cotton  only  50,000  baki  re- 
main in  all  the  ports;  the  closing  sales  atefioa 
9}  to  121.  Supplies  of  the  new  crop  begao  io» 
rive  at  Jsew  Orieans  early  in  this  mootb,  bof  tJi^ 
will  be  retarded  there  as  well  as  at  Mobile  As- 
gusta  and  Charieston,  by  the  prevalence  or  jd- 
low  fever,  which  unfortunately  rages  vith  eml 
violence  this  autumn.  Although  the  crap  of  Ist 
year  proves  to  be  only  1,350^000  bales  ftguvt 
1,800,000  in  the  preceding  year,  the  ^oekoB  had 
in  Great  Britain  is  larger,  and  the  price  deeKnag 
so  greatly  has  the  consumption  diminisbed  ^ 
year.  The  first  new  cotton  received  at  Petenl«ng 
and  sold  at  13^  cents,  is  of  fine  quality,  and  ^ 
is  supposed  to  be  the  character  of  the  crop  in  Norik 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  season  thi»&rhM 
been  favorable  for  maturing  and  gathering;  bat 
small  progress  in  these  has  yet  been  made. 

The  crop  of  corn  is  abundant,  and  altogether  the 
season  in  Virginia  has  been  a  most  laxuriant ooe. 
Price  of  corn  62^  to  65  cents  per  bushel;  baeoe 
10  to  12^  cents ;  apple  brandy  45  cents.       X. 

September  28,  1839. 
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BDMUND  RUPPIN,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


ON  KEEPING  SWEET   POTATOES.       SQUASHES 
AS  FOOD  FOR    HOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Regjster. 

South  Carolina,  j^ugust  ^th,  1839. 

I  have  thought,  Ibr  some  time  past,  of  jB;iving 
you  an  answer  to  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  oif' 
preserving  sweet  potatoes,  in  your  last  November 
number,  my  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  the 
only  praci ice  I  have  found  uniformly  successful.  I 
have  tried  many  of  the  plans  that  have  been  re- 
commended for  some  years  past.  That  recom- 
mended by  your  Georgia  correspondent,  P.  C.  H. 
I  have  been  more  succeesliil  in  than  any  other; 
but  have  been  i'requently  subjected  to  disappoint- 
ments and  losses,  which  resolved  me,  almost,  to 
leave  off  raising  any  more  than  my  family  could 
use  by  digging  time.  And,  I  wiJJ  here  remark 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  practice  of  leaving  a  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  bulk  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
distruction  and  losct  of  more  potatoes,  than  all 
other  practices  together. 

Having, in  thefali  oi'  1832,  commenced  putting 
up  my  crop  as  usual,  one  of  neighbors  who  hap- 
pened TO  be  at  my  house,  and  to  whom  I  was 
complaining  of  my  bad  success  in  keeping  pota- 
toes, requested  me  to  let  him  superintend  the  put- 
ting up  my  crop;  stating  at  the  same  time,  on 
my  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  his  practice, 
that  if  my  potatoes  rotted,  he  would  furnish  me 
seed  gratis  the  next  spring.  I  agreed  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  attended  him  to  my  garden  to  witness 
his  modus  operandi. 

He  first  levelled  a  bed  of  suitable  size,  for  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  intended  for  the  bulk;  but  did 
not  raise  it,  as  recommended  by  P.  C.  H.,  as  tak- 
ing the  earth  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  around  the  bulk,  to  cover  it  with,  would  leave 
the  potatoes  sufficiently  elevated.  After  levelling, 
he  laid  on  some  dry  straw,  (not  much,)  and  on 
that  the  potatoes.  When  the  heap  was  finished, 
of  the  usual  form,  straw  was  laid  over,  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  keep  the  dirt  from  mixing  with  the 
potatoes;  then  earthed  entirely  over,  and  made 
compact,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot;  the  soil  being  of 
a  loose  and  open  nature.  The  object  being  to  ex- 
clude the  air  entirely;  the  '^sine  qua  non." 

'  Jt  is  important"  said  my  friend, "To  have  a  good 
shelter  over  the  bulk,  for,  wherever  water  pene- 
trates to  the  potatoes,  there  you  will  find,  on  open- 
ing the  bulk,  some  rotten  ones;  but  otherwise  all 
will  be  found  perfectly  sound.  There  should,  also, 
be  a  drain  leading  from  the  excavation  around  the 
bulk,  (which  should  be  smoothed  out  at  bottom,) 
to  draw  of!  the  water  that  might,  by  standing  too 
lonj^,  be  taken  up,  and  injure  the  potatoes." 

Thus,  I  have  given  you  sir,  in  my  loose  way, 
my  friend's  mode,  which  I  Imve  practised  for  six 
years,  with  entire  soccese.  I  put  up  both  my  eat- 
mg  and  seed  potatoes  In  this  way;  my  bulks 
standing  at  the  base  about  four  feet  apart,  and  on 
a  line,  so  that  my  shelter  may  be  continued  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  of  bJlk^;  breaking  when 
wanted  for  use,  one  at  a  lime,  and  removing  ii  to 
my  potato  house.  Which,  if  I  thought  it  was  ne- 
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eessary,  I  would  willingly  give  a  description  of; 
but,  as  almost  every  farmer  knows  how  the  cellars 
in  common  use  are  made,  I  think  it  unnecessary; 
except  to  say,  (and  that  is  very  important,)  that 
the  upper  part  of  mine  is  lefl  open  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  over  which,  to  keep  out  rain,  a 
short  set  of  raflers  are  straddled,  lathed,  and  a' 
course  of  three  feet  boards  nailed  on  each  side.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  extend  the  roof  down  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
that  surrounds  the  house,  in  which  case  the  cover- 
ing of  earth  would  not  be  necessary  to  be  so  thick 
as  is  common. 

My  puncheons  were  split  In  the  spring  previous 
to  building  my  house,  and  laid  up  to  dry;  and  for 
several  days  previous  to  nutting  in  my  first  pota- 
toes, which  consisted  of  all  those  that  were  cut  or 
broken  in  digging  and  removing  to  the  bulks,  I 
had  a  small  fire  Icept  up  in  the  house;  and  my 
practice  has  been  to  keep  np  a  little  smoke  in  it 
for  a  few  days  after  removing  each  bulk  to  it,  and 
also,  during  every  cold  spell  through  the  winter. 
Keeping  only  Ihe  slat  shelter  closed  in  mild  wea- 
ther, and  in  cold  weather,  closing  both;  but,  at 
no  time  do  I  close  up  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  is  intended  for  the  escape  of  mois- 
ture and  smoke.  Thus,  difieriing  with  almost 
every  one  else,  in  dosing  my  bulks  which  are 
commonly  left  open,  and  in  leaving  the  top  of  my 
ceUar  open^  which  ia  usually  closed  by  others,  f 
would  here  remark,  that  the  opening  spoken  of,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  cracks  at  the  ends  of  the 
puncheons,  at  least  three  inches  of  which  should 
be  lefl  naked. 

I  have  found  my  cellar  very  convenient  for  keep- 
ing roots  of  every  description  in,  for  winter  and 
spring  use;  such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.j 
and  one  winter  I  kept  a  crop  of  cauliflowers  in  ir, 
(the  headsofwhich  continued  togrow  for  some  time 
after  removing  them  from  my  ffarj^en;  the  roots 
having  been  laid  together,  and  lightly  covered 
with  moist  earth  in  packing  them  away). 

Potatoes  should,  invariably^  be  dug  before  a 
heavy  frost;  for,  1  have  found  that  whenever  the 
vines  were  thoroughly  killed,  those  poUiioes  near- 
est the  top  of  the  hill  were  injured.  They  should 
also,  be  carefully  handled,  as  they  are  frequently 
bruised,  and  much  mjured,  by  throwing  ihem  to 
the  piles,  and  into  baskets;  and,  also,  in  emptying 
them  into  the  baskets.  Most  persons  recommend 
them  to  be  well  dried,  before  putting  them  up;  I 
would  prefer  airing  them,  myself,  weather  permit- 
ting; but  have  put  them  up  on  the  same  day  they 
v^ere  dugj  and  found  them  as  sound  on  opening 
my  bulks,  as  those  that  had  been  dried. 

In  looking  over  some  volumes  of  the  American 
Farmer,  a  valuable  work  which  I  commenced 
taking  in  1829,  and  which  very  much  alarmed 
some  of  my  friends,  least  1  should  be  ruined  by 
"book-farming,"  I  find  some  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  sweet  potatoes,  that 
you  may  think  worth  transferring  to  the  Farmers' 
Register,  for  the  tcnefit  of  your  readers,  pariicu- 
lurly  in  the  12ih  vol.  p.  139  and  in  the  l4(h  vol 
pp.  75,  193  and  258. 
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I  have  aiwayt  li«fn  afraid  to  venture  on  keep- 1  will  pnxluce  them  as  manjr  pi^aa  iheymay  be 
ini;  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  in  a  cellar,  ar  I  prepared  to  rear  through  tiie  winter  for  iamiiy  or 
seems  to  have  l>een  the  practice  of  the  writers  oil  market  ufc,  and  to  have  this  lot  of  yoong  sows 
the  communiraiions  above  relerrc<i  lo;  but  do  be- 1  kepi  in  a  lot  sofficientiy  close  to  prevent  ma'p« 
lieve  the  smoke  (aa  recommended  by  tbcra)  to  be  >  Irom  petting  to  tliera.  Sliould  the  grazing  on  the 
atNM>lutely  neoeesary  in  pre^ervin^,  even  a  pmall  I  biue  gmss  or  clover  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
quantity,  any  length  of  time;  and  the  authority  ik. '  in  a  good  healthy  growing  condition,  I  would  ad- 
very  good,  tnat  ii  will  have  iJie  desired  efi'ecl  with  t  vise  a  small  proportion  of  corn,  given  regularly 
any  quantity.  'mora  and  noon,  to  assist  their  regular  growii . 

I  will  only  add  in  conclusion  of  the  subject,!  And  as  I  have,  from  my  own  expencnce  wi:h  a 
fnend  RufTin,  (and  I  consider  you  the  best  tiriend  .  lot  of  eleven  head,  having  only  ordinary  blue  grass 
of  every  farmer,)  that  if  any  one  of  your  leaders  |  woodland  pasture,  made  a  regular  practice  morn 
should  not  have  laith  in  the  plan  1  have  above  at- .  ond  noon,  of  giving  them  8  or  10  ears  ol  com  at  a 

nim  try  it  on  a  small  feed,  1  can  say  with  safety,  by  so  doing  yoa  will  he 


tempted  to  recommend,  let  him  try  it  on  a  small 
•cale.  And  I  am  certain  his  laith  will  be  strength- 
ened *-by  works." 

As  1  have  some  room  leR,  I  will  communicate 
a  fact  to  my  brother  farmers,  the  knowledge  of 
which  (if  acted  on,)  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  them,  particularly  those 
in  the  southern  states  that  have  no  clover  pasture 
ibr  their  hogs  to  run  on,  at  a  season  of  the  vear 
when  food  lor  them  is  generally  scarce;  and  where 
stubble  land  should  be  at  rest,  instead  of  having 
everything  eaten  off  of  it,  and  trod  to  death  in 
the  bargain.  But,  to  the  lact;  it  is,  that  i  am  at 
ihiB  time  feeding  to  rnxf  hogs  (a  small  stock,)  two 
hxinhtls  of  squashes  daili^  This  from  a  half  acre 
of  poor  land,  manured  iu  the  hill  with  the  pcra- 
pings  about  my  pens,  principally  corn-cobs.  Hay- 
ing last  spring,  resolved  on  the  experiment,  I  laid 
off  an  acre  of  land  for  the  purpose;  but,  could  not 
procure  seed  to  plant  so  much.  The  h>df,  there- 
fore, that  was  intended  for  the  latter  planting,  I 
had  planted  in  pumpkins;  and  although  the  sea- 
son had  been  unfavorable  to  both,  tlie  yield  has 
been  astonishing;  and  has  convinced  me,  that 
vines  will  amply  pay  a  man  (or  the  additional  trou- 
ble of  cultivating  them  to  themselves;  not  taking 
into  account  the  injury  corn  sustains  by  crowd- 
ing them  on  the  same  ground  with  it. 

In  gathering  my  squashes  (of  which  f  have  a 
great  variety)  I  have  my  patch  gone  regularly 
over,  so  as  to  use  them  before  they  become  too 
hard;  buJ  if  some  should  become  so,  they  are  not 
lost;  for  my  hogs  appear  to  be  c(jually  as  fond  of 
them  as  the  Bof\  ones. 

As  soon  as  they  are  penned,  I  intend  to  com- 
mence feeding  my  fattening  hogs  on  the  pumpkins; 
first  boiling  and  mixing  a  small  proportion  of  corn 
and  cob-meal  with  them;  and  to  continue  that 
food  as  long  as  they  last.  Then  with  dough  made 
from  the  meal,  and  to  finish  on. 

I  have  never  known  any  person  besides  myself, 
to  raise  the  squash  with  the  view  only  of  feeding 
hogs,  though  it  has  in  all  probability  been  done. 
I  am  very  sanguine  in  the  belief  however,  that  if 
the  value  of  the  article  as  food  Ibr  hogs,  was  gene- 
rally known,  the  practice  of  raising  them  for  that 
pur|)ose  would  be,  in  the  soiUh,  universally  pursued. 

To  conclude,  if  by  writing  this  communication, 
I  can  succeed  in  introducing  such  practices  as  are 
recommended.  I  shall  be  happy  in  believing  that 
I  have  not  lived  altogether  for  myself.    S 

BRBBDING  AND  REARING  SWINE. 

Prom  ttie  Franklin  Fanner. 

For  economy,  I  would  advise  the  farming  com- 
munity to  select  out  of  their  herd  of  swine,  every 
spring,  as  many  female  pigs  aa  they  may  think 


well  paid  for  your  husbandry.  Your  bows  w.  ! 
have  health,  good  sleek  coats  of  hair  and  go-id 
stamina,  and  they  will  not  be  hurried  id  the.r 
growth,  then  the  animals  will  be  much  more  ca- 
pable of  propagating.  Younff  G0W6  kept  in  thn? 
way  will  weigh  from  120  to  160  lbs.  when  about  3 
months  old. 

Sows  are  susceptible  of  conceiving  when  4  or  5 
months  old;  but  for  better  size  and  form,  I  would 
recommend  not  to  breed  them  until  they  are  about 
8  months  old,  that  their  first  litferinj?  will  be  when 
they  are  about  12  months  of  age.  Sows  impreg- 
nated from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  December  will 
bring  pigs  from  the  lOth  lo  the  30ih  April,  as  tl.e 
period  of  gestation  is  about  112  days.  1  have  a 
number  on  record  of  the  above  age,  and  find  tht:r 
produce  to  be  from  B  to  13  pigs  a  liiter.  1  kn<>w 
the  usual  wants  of  the  fanners,  by  hearing  them 
frequently  observe,  by  their  (ire  side,  "Id  roe  have 
my  stock  of  pigs  to  come  the  first  o.'*  March/'  srJ 
at  the  same  time,  unconsious  of  the  danirer  of 


severe  storms  and  bold  blasts  in  IVIarch — and  tl.'^. 
little  economy  ihey  have  in  providing  shelters  tWr 
their  sows — frequently  lose  there  entire  a'ock  cf 
pigs,  which  is  of  no  small  volue  to  a  farmer  that 
has  his  plan  laid  out  to  rear  a  great  number  ofhcffis 
consequently  must  buy  a  stock;  or  ©ell  their  grei.-n 
at  reduced  price.    I  have  experienced  the  k*^ 
more  than  once,  to  a  considerable  amount,  rop?€- 
quently  i    have  postponed    breeding  as   htlrti 
mentioned.    Thus  I  have  the  security  of  tierer 
weather  and  the  l)enefit  of  vegetation,  which  luis 
a  good  tendency  to  correct  any  indisposition  in 
sows,  which  frequently  occurs  in  animals  as  wed 
as  human  l)eings.    They  are  subject  to  'm8ammd' 
tory  colds,  and  fever  succeeding,  dries  up  their 
milk,  the  pigs  perish  and  death  intefvenes.    To 
insure  the  farmer  a  quick  and  rapid  grawih  in  his 
lot  of  pigs,  let  them  come  about  the  last  of  April, 
(say  20ih)  which  is  far  preferable  to  March  p.gs. 
which  have  sustained  murh  injury  while  very 
young.  Stunted  by  frost  and  hunger,  they  cannot  be 
well  resuscitated  by  the  best  ofaitention  afierwarda. 
In  an  ordinary  way,  sows  suckle  their  young  in 
the  spring  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  in  the  Uili 
the  sows  frequently  wean  their  yoang  in  about  s;x 
weeks.    ^  would  say  to  make  your  pigs  thrive  and 
grow  on  without  much  Injury  in  their  looks  from 
weaning  time,  the  better  way  is  to  prepare  a  cov- 
ered pen  for  your  pigs,  and  have  a  hole  safHcienily 
large  so  they  can  fro  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and 
always  keep  shelled  corn  by  them,    fie  particular 
to  commence  thus  feeding  when  they  are  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  it  will  aid  the  aow  id  rearinir 
them,  consequently  they  will  wean   them   kinJIy 
and  grow  on  without  any  ill  efTects  which  arc  com- 
mon to  weaning.  These  pigs  will  have  age  and  suf- 
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ficient  growth  by  ^ood  clover  and  blue  grass — wilt 
wiiiier  kimliyi  which  will  insure  the  larmer  a  regu- 
lar <;rovv(h  hi  his  lot  of  ho^s  by  the  common 
mode  oJ'  corn  feeding,  or  (oHo  wing  corn-fed  catUe. 
the  excrements  they  collect  from  them  is  equal  to 
cooked  or  steamed  malt.  After  weaning  (heir  lit- 
ter of  pigs,  I  would  advise  all  the  old  sows  to  be 
spayed,  while  reduced  in  flesh  by  suckling,  as  the 
period  is  most  favorable.  A  careful  hand  perfor- 
ming the  operation  in  the  left  side,  I  seldom  or 
ever  lose  any  of  that  age  and  healthy  rearin*?. 
They  will  fatten  kindly,  and  make  about  as  much 
vyeight  at  selling  time  as  their  brothers  of  the  same 
litter.  You  now  perceive  I  do  not  winter  any 
hogs  more  than  one  winter.  I  can  say  from  expe- 
rience, that  sows  with  pig,  winter  better  than  bar- 
rows. T(]ey  should  be  kept  in  a  large  woodland 
pasture  if  practicable  by  themselves,  to  prevent  any 
injury  Irom  other  hogs,  fie  careful  to  have  a  house 
or  shelter  to  protect  them  in  imclement  weather. 
Continue  to  select  every  spring  the  best  female 
pigs  out  of  your  litters,  as  many  as  you  may  think 
will  produce  as  many  pigs  as  you  may  want  to 
breed  from,  and  by  so  doing  you  may  rear  your 
hogs  on  your  (arm  at  a  moderate  calculation  of  20 
per  cent  over  above  the  prevailing  practice  of  the 
day.  As  in  the  common  way  the  farmer  has  his 
males  nnd  female  running  tocrether  at  large,  then 
they  may  expect  to  have  litters  of  pigs  every 
month  in  the  year;  the  uneveness  of  the  lot  of  bogs 
and  consequently  the  stronger  will  be  certain  to 
abuse  the  weak  (a  hog  is  a  hog  by  name  and  na- 
ture) and  having  masterly  strengh  and  in  all  cases 
the  weaker  are  driven  from  their  Ibod  and  comfort- 
able shelter  in  the  forest;  and  in  many  cases  we 
have^  a  proof  of  theuneconomizing  rural  system  of 
our  farmers  by  having  all  sizes  and  ages.  In  our 
usual  winters'we  see  the  small  class  of  hogs,  when 
pinched  with  cold,  deep  snows  and  wet  weather, 
fall  victims ofdeath  by  smothering  and  suppression 
by  the  larger  claes  being  with  the  smalt  ones.  On 
all  occasions  hogs  ought  to  be  separated  and  clas- 
sed according  to  size,  and  kept  in  the  woodland 
pastures  where  they  may  provide  shelter  in  the  for- 
est iuliage.  Every  farmer  shouKl  provide  himself 
with  hog  houses  in  his  wood-land  pastures  where 
they  can  get  the  foitage  of  the  forest  to  make  their 
beds.  The  best  place  for  these  houses  should  be 
selected  on  the  south  or  north-east  side  of  a  hill, 
so  as  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  win- 
ter, and  on  a  moderate  slope  ^o  as  to  drain  off  the 
water,  and  that  the  sun  may  the  better  dry  and 
warm  t  he  earth.  As  to  form  I  am  not  particular,  but 
always  recommend  the  shelter  to  be  close  and  dry; 
to  aid  in  keeping  dry  much  care  should  be  observed, 
in  trenching  around  the  house  to  turn  the  water! 

Rearing  a  herd  of  blooded  females  svnne;  spring 
and  snannier  treatvient;  breeding  and  winter  treat- 
went — They  should  be  left  in  a  lot  sufficiently 
Urge  fc)r  exercioe,  containing  plenty  of  water  (for 
wallowing)  and  shade.  If  the  grazing  is  not  sufB- 
cient,  I  would  advise  a  litile  corn,  dish-water,  stops 
and  soap-suds,  mixed  together,  to  be  given  them,  so 
as  to  keep  the  animals  in  a  good  healthy  look,  but 
by  no  means  like  fattening,  to  hurrying  them  in 
their  growth. 

My  practice  for  winter  treatment;  after  my  sows 
are  all  pregnant,  if  practicable,  I  always  have  a 
large  field  of  clover  or  meadow  fur  their  srazinff, 
ur  put  them  on  rye  or  wheat  fields,  and  let  them 
graze  about  24  hours,  twice  a  week,  when  the 


snow  is  off  the  ground;  Always  providing  a  com- 
fortable dry  shed  or  houses  for  them,  having  u 
regular  time  for  feeding  (morning  and  evening) 
and  if  any  animal  stands  in  danger  from  the  want 
of  regular  feeding  while  pregnant,  it  is  the  sow; 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being  fed  too 
much  at  a  time,  by  careless  or  inexperienced  ser- 
vants, which  is  apt  to  produce  abortions.  Another 
cause  i|i  the  severe  weather  on  sows,  snow  and 
wet  weather,  when  they  have  frequently  to  make 
their  beds  in  the  snow,  and  sometimes  in  mud  and 
water — when  shelters  are  not  provided  for  them  ; 
this  is  the  cause  why  we  so  oflen  hear  our  farmers 
say  all  their.sows  have  slunk  their  pigs,  and  shall 
have  no  pigs  in  the  spring,  and  another  cause  still 
more  particular  I  leave  to  the  carefiil  to  observe; 
when  my  sows  are  half  gone  with  pig,  (sometime 
in  February,)  without  fail  l«  separate  my  sows  and 
put  them  in  lots  (4  or  5  in  number)  to  prevent 
from  laying  one  upon  another  along  in  February 
and  March  cold  snowy  spells,  which  causes  them^ 
by  oppression,  to  miscarry.    This  is  the  time  that 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  with  sows,  as 
the  period  of  litteiing  is  close  at  hand,  for  if  they 
should  miscarry,  you  have  again  to  breed  them,, 
when  their  pigs  will  come  late  and  much  timelost» 
Breeding  of  blooded  sows, — When  they  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  eight  months  or  thereabout, 
my  practice  is  to  breed  them  between  the  1st  and 
15th  Dec,  80  as  to  make  their  littering  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  ^ arch,  and  by  having  shelters  or  hou- 
ses for  their  littering  in,  I  can  venture  breeding 
sooner  than  1  would  otherwise  advise.    I  can  rear 
this  litter  and  have  my  sows  stinted  to  boar,  and 
bring  the  second  litter  in  and  about  the  1st  and 
middleof  September,  so  as  to  have  lime  to  rear 
them  and  so  they  will  stand  the  ensuing  winter. 
Then  my  sows  can  have  about  a  month's  rest  un- 
til the  1st  Dec,  which  1  very  much  approve  of  for 
breeding  again,  and  by  so  doing  1  have  three  lit- 
ters in  the  period  of  12  months.     You  now  see  tho 
months  I  prefer  for  my  blooded  sows  to  litter,  end 
of  March  and  the  1st  of  April.    The  second  litter 
from  1st  to  15th  Sept.,  and  ihe  3d  Utter  the  latter 
end  of  March  and  1st  of  April,  which  makes  the 
period  I  have  noticed.    In  stinting  my  sows  to  the 
boar  according  to  the  time  mentioned,  i  have  been 
very  panicular  to  aid  my  memory  by  committing 
to  writing  the  time  when  they  were  stinted  and 
the  mode  of  stinting.    I  was  in  the  habit  of  the 
old  custom  in  my  first  beginning  of  doing  business 
in  this  way.    I  soon  saw  there  was  an  error  some 
where,  and  my  intentions  were  defeated  some  how 
— as  I  would  reserve  my  lot  of  common  sows  to  be 
bred  in  December,  so  as  to  bring  ihe  pigs  the  1st 
of  April  when  the  weather  was  worm,  and  the  old 
custom  would  be  to  let  the  boar  go  with  some  twenty 
or  thirty  sows,  with  the  expectation  of  having  a 
lot  of  pigs  of  one  age,  and  in  a  common  way  there 
would  come  in  season  at  one  time  in  all  probabili- 
ty one-third  of^  the  sows.    Admit  the  boar  to  be 
in  good  health  and  a  full  flow  of  animal  spirits  and 
strength,  he  will  soon  by  severe  service  be  impo- 
tent, and  consequently  only  the  first  few  sows  may 
be  impregnated.    The  sows  will  in  all  probability 
continue  to  come  in  season,  end  the  boar  still  re- 
duping  every  day,  and  yet  his  lasciviousness  keeps 
him  incapable  of  being  fruitful.    Hence,  1  found 
by  experience  my  sows  were  unpro<iuciive,  some 
having  two  or  three  pigs,  aild  they  coming  in  much 
later  than  1  expected,  con*equcuily  i  would  re- 
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rofnmer.d  one  fc-^r  to  every  ten  k>w«.  wnerc  you 
w^rit  a  I  y**jr  \  j%  m'  on*"  asje  arwl  o!  yc'>*i  6.zr- 
Otall  ll»<  an  m ..  rr^-a*  on  'J.  it  I  have  aiiy  ^'^  ,u.i  n- 
taiKe  w.'ti.  li.*;  rK/v  ariJ  ram  Wi.l  Ic*e  ilieir  ju.- 
ce«  t  ifc'T  :r  ni  S'l*  iTr  j-.  I  will  arer  ih.it  a  Ir-ar 
rrn»  h«r  :  :  jT''".]  h"ii*f:  ii',\  h'li*!  cofiurjon  of  ani- 
m;i I  *;  .r  ♦'.'«»  <1  j'>t  >i  L.ajwr'ha  lot  ol  fow? 
tw^f  *v  cr  Ji.  fv  ir.  r.i  ':.?*•  raiul  m  tixirireekstime 
he  u  .1  (f  -^  or»c  hur  ".it-J  poufidt  weight,  and  you 
m.iv  letf*il  him  wi'h  wh;i:  corn  he  miiy  want  to  eat. 

.My  youuiT  m-ii'jrn  sowp,  I  hard iy  ever  permi: 
10  bi;  ttenetl  but  one  lime;  my  reason  ibr  th.s  is 
that  the  old  bonri  are  too  heavy  and  strong  for. 
(hem;  he  ma«he«  them  down  when  ihey  are  wil- 1 
ViTtff;  if  nor,  he  hunches  them  irtih  bit  noee,  and ' 
bruiMct  them  so  much,  that  it  impedes  their  growth  ! 
ibrever  afterwards.  It  is  astonishing  lo  ihmk  bow 
ih<*y  freiiuentiy  support  them.  I  disapprove  under 
any  circumstance  oflettingthe  male  to  a  sow  more 
than  once  when  be  is  in  good  order.  I  recommend 
an  aged  male  lo  maiden  sows  in  all  cases  to  secore 
larffe,  sprightly,  and  well  formed  pi^,  and  more 
prolific.  I  have  kept  a  true  account  neretofore  of 
this  practice.  I  let  a  lot  of  seven  sows  run  with 
the  boar  until  they  have  done  with  him  and  kept 
their  several  dates.  I  also  had  a  lot  of  young  and  | 
old  sows.  I  let  the  boar  out  of  his  pound  and  let  i 
him  serve  them  once  a  piece  and  kept  their  several 
dates.  There  was  bat  one  out  of  six  that  did  not 
stand,  and  out  of  the  lot  of  seven,  there  were  two 
which  did  not  stand.  The  lot  of  six  produced 
from  six  to  eleven  pigs  a  piece,  and  the  lot  of 
seven  did  not  produce  as  many  pigs  by  four  as  the 
six.  I  kept  both  lots  in  the  same  manner  witii 
care,  and  they  answered  their  several  dntes  in  lit- 
tering, the  period  of  gestation  hemg  about  sixteen 
weeks.  If  you  stint  your  sows  to  the  boar  only 
one  time  and  you  keen  her  in  a  lot  to  prevent  other 
males,  and  she  stands,  she  will  be  very  sure  to 
bring  forth  from  111  to  113  days;  but  if  permitted 
to  run  with  the  boar  when  she  is  m  season  untU 
she  is  done,  I  have  i«corded  a  number  of  instances 
and  dates  where  they  have  varied  from  the  set 
time  of  111  to  116  days.  This  convinces  me  ofthe 
injury  the  boarsustams,  and  the  sows  receive  no 
benefit.  From  his  masterly  strength  she  is  con- 
strained to  do  what  nature  does  not  desire,  there- 
fore the  great  discrepancy  in  the  supposed  period  of 
gestation. 

Particular  fading, — I  always  give  my  sows 
diih-waler  slops  when  practicable  through  the 
.wintei^,  in  a  trough,  sufTiciendy  long  that  they  may 
all  feed  out  of  it  wiihont  6cutf1iri«;,  with  a  po(e  con- 
fined on  each  end  of  the  trough,  and  also  to  keep 
their  feet  out  ofthe  slop  and  keep  tliem  from  fight- 
ing and  slipping  over  the  rotundity  ofthe  trough. 
The  ammonia  in  the  dieh  water  will  suit  impreg- 
nated sows  much  better  than  strong  salt.  I  had 
twelve  head  last  winter  in  the  severest  weather 
and  deep  snows:  I  never  gave  but  three  ears  of 
corn  to  each  head,  morning  and  evening,  and  when 
the  snow  was  off,  my  feed  was  from  one  to  two 
com  to  each  head,  morning  and  evening. 

Thrtatment, — When  in  some  two  or  three  days 
of  their  littering,  I  always  separate  my  sows  and 
put  them  in  sheds  or  houses  by  themsefvep;  1 
prepare  leaves  lor  their  beds  (if  practicable)  ns  I 
preliir  them  to  straw  or  hay;  they  are  light  and 
Tvarm  and  there  is  no  donger  of  the  young  pigs 
getting  entangled,  as  they  do  sometimes  in  straw; 
being  very  weak,  they  die  belbre  they  get  to  the 


:ei!:  now  whiistcocflced  belbre  liueriDg.^veih era 
in9  em  of  com  morning  and  eveniDg,  and  a  f-n- 
•y  of  warer  un'il  'hey  have  farrowe^.  AlierihpT 
Ijavc  I:!'ered.  c^e  Lc'hirg  bnt  water  ri>r24hci'?: 
th^o  IT  vc  two  or  three  rsrs  ol'cora  night  aod  a  '^• 
ire«  for  ficme  four  or  fire  days,  never  g:ve  .'!• 
«1<  ps  fur  some  lour  or  fi%*e  davF  betore  an  i  r.  >r 
jtr'enog,  for  they  are  not  in  good  health,  k'  W\^- 
ibh,  k,c.,  and  rich  Ibod  wi!i  increase  the  fever. f: (re. 
^le  teats,  so  that  the  pigs  cannot  draw  them,  o  ore 
eispecial.'y  in  wi^rm  weather.  I  have  known  in- 
stances of  the  milk  entirely  drjii^  up  from  i^v^r. 
and  the  pigs  die  lor  the  want  of  it.  Our  aiiet-;  co 
frequently  takes  pvecedent  of  reason,  by  ^v >:  :n 
10  supposed  calls  of  nature,  tbereibre  tnary  I';^J 
their  soivs  on  the  ridieet  food  immediae \  :\r 
littering.  It  also  produces  that  vety  injunuLr  cr- 
ease among  the  pigs — scours. 

Treatmtnt  afier  the  pigs  art  sane  five  or  ttr.  ;ctj 
oW.— The  sows  should  be  kept  FepaniiefroiEf..f.i 
other  at  least  ten  days  afier  littering  to  wrure  i^e 
pigs  affections  to  ihcir  own  mother,  and  to  jn^m 
them  in  large  herds  of  pigs  Irom  ihiscvnl,  which » 
so  common  when  ths  sows  ar«  prnDinefl  :o  n,n 
and  litter  together.  The  strong  piffB  will  fiH'c 
all  the  sows,  for  their  superior  strength  wi '  -rce 
the  weaker  and  younger  Iroirt  their  teat?,  ar'  rc-r- 
seqiiently  soon  become  puny  and  ircak,  whrj  :f 
kept  as  1  have  described,  has  n  good  bearing  i  ^^^ 
vent  them.  I  can  say  from  experience  rhnt  er^T 
pig  will  have  their  own  teat,  and  reguterlvas  'y 
eow  calls  or  permits  them  to  suckle,  they  wi  I  ^"^^^ 
to  their  own,  unless  fon:ed  away  by  the  ft-  ::'•• 
My  practice  is,  afier  they  have  arrived  n:  U  .^ 
beiore  mentioned,  to  put  them  in  a  lot  ofirrj^'^a- 
ficient  for  their  grrazin^  and  exercise,  wihsp  ry 
ofshade  and  water,  if  practicable,  and  alffay?'|f? 
other  stocks  ol  hogs  awav  Trom  thetn  ol  anv;-"^' 
for  the  purpose  of  keepino-  the  soivsifoin  m'^j^ 
and  rutining  over  and  crippling  the  yoi^r- f -; 
which  is  pretty  generally  the  caRC  if  ihev  are  [<''• 
mitied  to  iheA  with  the  sows  and  pig^  '  ^^^^^l 
sows  while  sucklihg  with  as  much  corn  a«  i^j; 
will  eat  up  clean,  and  always  il  poseib'e  pfj^'^^ 
com  on  smooth  and  dry  ground  for  them.  A?  .^^ 
economy,  from  experience,  I  can  say  Ism 
paid  for  my  hufsbandry,  to  have  houf€f|ifi.|';';;^ 
for  winter  feeding.  My  summei;  and  laj'  '<;^/=r 
of  slops  to  my  sows  while  suckling »'f'^  f  K'^^.^ 
done  in  the  following  described  roanwr^"'  • 
two  barrels  or  tubs  placed  convcniennp .  . 
troughs,  then  put  into  each  barrel  two  l*^'^'^• 
and  one  peck  of  corn  meal,  one  of  wheat  bran,  ^^ 
611  tbe  barrels  with  kitchen  slops  and  so^H;^; 
when  not  enough  of  this,  make  up  the  denf  . 
with  water,  frequently  stirring  it  with  ap-  ; 
and  in  24  hours  by  a  summer  heat  it  will  w  a. - 
as  acid  as  common  still  beer.  Commence eio  1'^- 
out  of  one  tub  the  firfet  day,  leaving  «?'?^'' c^. 
slop  in  the  tub  to  retain  the  acid  fdr  quick  ^  ^:^ 
lationj  the  same  evening  fill  up  ^^'^^ }^° ^\^^^: 
the  third  dav;  now  commence  sloppin?  ^"^ '  . 
day  out  ofthe  tub,  and  re-fill  in  ibeeveninff  a^  . 
did  the  first ;  now  you  have  both  your  tubs  'f^  ; 
ed  and  a  body  of  acid  in  them,  you  ^^\p,.) 
up  by  filling  one  every  day;  renew  the  ro  -  ^^^ 
bran  every  two  or  three  days  by  P"'"^- .-  r(- 
peck  of  the  three  kinds  mixed  to2<^^"/7pL' ^"^ 
tub,  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  "'^l^'j.!- 

From  this  quantity  I  fed  five  ag«o  ^°^. ' k  t^^^ 
ty-one  pigs  three  times  every  d»y,  wnic 
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«bout.  twenty  gallons  altogether,  leaving  in  the 
tub  about  12  gallons  Id  fill  up  on.  ~ 
sloppinsf  them  in  ihis  way  (br^even  weeks,  which 
was  about  weaning  lime.  In  this  lime  they  con- 
sumed about  twenty  bushels,  and  at  an  average 
cost  of  50cTs.  per  buphel,  they  copt  $10  .expended 
in  meal  and  bran.  From  these  pigs  I  sold  $810 
dollars  worth,  leaving  me  some  five  or  six  pigs  on 
hand. 

Description  of  the  Mus^ia  Hogs, — ^Tlieir  color  is 
generally  white,  with  long  coarse  hair,  ijieir  head 
is  long   and  coarsely  featured,  iheir  ears  are  not 
so  broad  as  the  common  variety  of  the  country, 
yet  longer  and  narrower,  and  come  regularly  to 
a  point,  projecting  forward,  andthey  do  not  appear 
to  have  so  much  command  of  them  as  other  breeds; 
they  have  fine  length  and  height,  their  bone  is 
large  and  fine,  they  stand  well  upon  their  pastern 
Joints  and  trackers:  quite  industrious;  the^  are  thick 
through  the  shoulders,  indifferently  ribbed,  (or 
suddenly  inclined  down)  their  plaie  or  kidney  bone 
rather  narrovy  and  ovaling  than  otherwise,  hams 
pretty  good,  though  not  so  ^od  as  the  Irish,  Bed- 
ford or   Berkshire,  yet  preferable  to  the  variety; 
iheyflonol  graze  so  well  as  many  others;  they 
want  more  time  to  bring  them  into  market  than 
the  above  named  breeds.   Give  them  from  18  to  20 
months  age,  they  will  make  very  large  hogs;  they 
are  quite  prolific,  their  usual  number  is  from  nine 
to  twelve  pigs  a  litter.    I  have  found  their*  cross 
with  the  named  breeds  to  be  a  valuable  acquisitic^n 
to  their  grazing,  aptitude  to  iatten,  and  rapid  grow^th 
at  the  same  lime. 

Rearing^  treatment  arid  tnaTiagement  of  thorough 
bred  male  Aogs.-— To  ensure  good  size,  fbrtn  and 
fullness  in  thefr  hams,  straight  in  their  stifle  joints, 
and  to  give  a  good  and  regular  growth,  I  seldom 
or  ever  8u0er  my  boar  to  serve  a  sovv  until  he  has 
arrived  to  the  age  of  8  or  10  months,  and  older  if 
possible,  f  give  them  a  lot  sufficiently  large  for 
exercise,  and  give  food  enough  to  keep  them  in  a 
high  state  of  flesh  while  growing;  by  so  doing,  I 
have  no  /bars,  from  past  experience,  of  injuring 
their  libidinous  propensities  as  so  niuch  objected  to 
by  aged  men,  who  pretend  to  be  hog  growers  in 
Kenturky.  By  this  mode,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  will  haVe  stronger,  more  vigorous,  active  and 
regular  sized  pigs  hi  every  litter;  and  further  more, 
you  will  find  your  sows  in  littering  are  not  so  apt 
to  produce  pigs  dead,  ji/^y  and  feeble,  as  when 
got  by  a  young  or  poor  boars.  In  this  way  I  breed 
them,  and,  according  to  my  fbrmer  view,  never 
suffering  them  to  run  at  large  with  spayed  sows, 
&c.  I  oelieve  by  this  treatment  they  will  be  good 
producers  lor  ten  or  twelve  years,  if  not  longer. 
They  are  dangerous  animals,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  with  horses  and  cattle. 

This  is  (he  practice  that  I  have  adopted,  and 
shall  fbllew  unless  I  see  some  further  information 
from  the  pen  of  some  other  writer  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  always  open  to  conviction,  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  will  not  spare  time,  trouble 
and  expense  to  procure  correct  principles.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  some  writer  who  has  the  weight 
and  benefit  of  years  and  experience  on  his  side, 
that  I  might  look  up  to,  as  a  son  to  a  father,  for 
further  inforitiation,  as  I  am  but  yet  in  the  morning 
of  life.  I  feel  much  delicacy  in  coming  out  in  the 
columns  of  a  public  agricuhural  work,  but  still, 
from  soKcitation,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  causelof  agri- 
cultaral  pursvits,  1  hare  ventured.    We  find  re- 


corded in  the  book  of  Genesis,  chapter  3d,  verse 
1  continued  f?3d,  one  of  the  first  commands  that  God  gave  to 
man — "to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  watf 
taken."  James  E.  Letton. 

MiUersburgf  Ky. 


OK    OAT    t>A8Tt7RB  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
BOILS.   BT  WILLIAM  YOUNG  OF  DELAWARIS. 

From  Memoin of  the  l^iladelpbia Agnealtaral  Society.. 
Rockland  Farrriy  March,  %th,  IBIO. 

Sir^ — In  compliance  with  your  request,  made  a 
considerable  time  ago,  I  have  inclosed  a  narrative 
o{' xhe  oal  pasture;  ^n6  several  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  has  been  introduced,  with  immediate 
advantage  to  the  live  stock  and  worn  fields. 

I  have  endeavored  to  copy  it  from  the  fields 
themselves;  I  have  however,  designedly  as  it  were 
goYie  back,  to  give  another  view,  of  eome  circum- 
stances wnich  are  deemed  important,  and  not  wi'.h 
a  view  to  overcome  your  patience,  but  to  remove 
doubts,  and  introduce  the  experiments  before  yon, 
in  a  different  point  of  view.  The  inlerences  res- 
pecting the  advantages,  or  use  of  the  oat  pasture, 
have  been,  and  still  may  be,  deemed  a  whimsical 
expedient  to  spend  money;  it  may  be  ridiculed 
by  others.  But  as  it  has  dutlived,  and  overgrown 
every  thing  of  that  nature  here,  there  is  some 
hope  that  It  may  become  indigenous  elsewhere:  it 
has  been  weighed  for  years  under  hopes  and  fcttrs. 
Not  that  I  dread  criticisms,  made  under  circum- 
stances which  ofler  a  hearing,  in  a  private,  and 
helbre  the  public  tribunal,  on  equal  ground,  loot  by 
foot  whh  the  critic.  It  would  give  satisfaction  to 
convince,  or  to  be  convinced,  improvement  is  the 
goal  towards  which  I,  bend  my  course.  If  a  new 
path  shall  be  pointed  out,  and  which  has  with 
greater  advantage  been  trodden  for  several  years, 
and  with  a  greater  number  of  simple  facts  to  re- 
commend it,  it  will  be  cheerfully  followed.  Oth- 
erwise the  courBe  now  beaten  by  some  years  ex- 
perience, cannot  be  abandoned. 

I  am  most  respectfully  yours, 
William  Young. 

George  Clymer.  Esq. 
Vice-President  of  the  Philad,  Socfor  promGting 

j^griculture. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  best  land 
may  be  reduced  to  sterility,  from  an  injudicious  ro- 
tation of  crops.  It  remains  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  proved,  whether  a  farm,  which  from  bad  man- 
agement had  been  rendered  barton,  can  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  fenili/y,  by  a  treatment  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  every  farnoer,  (nor  without  the  farm,) 
who  possesses  the  land,  free  Irom  incumbrances, 
which  are.nearly  equal  to  the  supposed  value  of 
his  worn-out  liarm. 

When  an  inquirer  examines  the  publications  of 
those  who  have  given  the  results  of  their  experi- 
mentSjit  appears  not  only  practicable,  but  easy:  fre- 
quently however,  some  circumstance  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  communication,  or  something  not  at- 
tended to  by  the  reader,  who  intends  to  make  the 
stime  successful  experiments,  but  fails,  from  the 
cau$:e8  stated. 

The  Rockland  (arm  exhibited  a  subject  for  ex- 
periment, as  it  had  not  only  been  reduced  by  crop- 
ping, but  generally,  become  a  common  for  every 
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BBimal,  to  take  wliut  remaiiieil  of  the  seamy  aat- 
urul,  bul  cuaMe  hf rbnure,;  havirfir  read  in  variuu? 
hooku  the  result  of  dcwiuji;  plueier  and  rlover,  it 


ing  of  inoQure  in  t^e  autuiun,  from  the  compost 
bed,  has  aJso  Ueen  iiii reduced  M'ith  univeraal  suc- 
cess, both  ufion  gram  and  grusa  tieids,  the  lye  or 


was  presumed,  that  suwmi^   piusier  and  clover  i  sqIus,  uf  the  manure,  being  carried  into  the  soil 
would  be  tlie  extent  of  ihe  exfienses  required  to !  by  Uie  raius  upon  the  t>fcakiDg  up  of  the  fronts 


/ertilize  the  H*  ido,  in  a  few  years; — a  lew  exf)eri- 
luents  proved  that  the  pladler  and  clover  seed 
were  boih  lo«t,  as  no  6ue  could  at  any  season- ol 
the  yeaj^  point  out  one  field,  or  upon  what  part 
of  any  ^Id  they  had  been  deposited,  unless  where 
the  briers  and  budlies  had  been  eradicated. 

It  should  however  had  been  mentioned,  that  the 
soil  was  generally  a  cold  or  heavy  clay,  some 
blue,  while,  light  brown,  and  a  t'ttw  spots  of  red 
clay,  loaded  with  hard  blue  stone  and  rock^,  chiefly 
quartz,  mixed  with  iron  and  copper*    Some  of 
the  experiments  were  made  wiih  plaster,  others 
were  made  by  top-dressing  with  lime,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty- five  or  thirty  hushcls  per  acre:  the  lim^ 
was  brought  2U  or  25  miles  from  the  kiln,  and  laid 
on  the  field  at  25  cents  |)er  bushel:  It  was  formed 
into  a  bed  of  about  half  a  foot  tliick,  and  covered 
with  earth  ploughed  and  thrown  over  it,  before  it 
wan  slacked,  ttiat  all  the  phosphoric  principle  dis- 
engaged by  ihe  water,  might  be  united  with  the 
earth  which  covered  it;  a  heavy  harfx>w  was  af- 
terwards passed  aver  it,  so  soon  as  the  shell  was 
reduced  to  powder;  the  bed  of  lime  and  earth,  wos 
then  frequently  turned  by  the  plough  and  harrow, 
until  the  whole  assumed,  the  appearance,  and 
smell,  of  soapers  ashes,  containing  about  ten  parts 
of  common  soil,  to  one  of  lime.     It  was  then  cart- 
ed, and  spread  regularly  over  the  field,  and  in 
every  iustance  it  gave  a  return  of  clover,  equal  to 
ten  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.    The  idea 
of  mixing  the  lime  and  earth,  was  sug^sted 
from  spreading  the  refuse  mortar  of  lime  ana  sand 
gathered  from  about  buildings,  and  laid  upon  the 
neld,  the  effect  of  which  I  qbserved  was  more 
immediate  than  any  eciuul  quantity  of  lime:  though 
mixtures  of  lime  and  earth,  were  equally  8o,-;3-in 
both  cases,  the  lime  was  completely  pulverized, 
and  the  sand  and  earth,  broke  up  tlie  commu- 
nictation  of  lime  with  lime,  and  the  succeeding 
rains  carried  the  fertilizmg  principle  of  the  lime, 
80  from  a  sieve,  into  the  soil  where  it  was  spread, — 
it  completely  divided  the  soil,  rendering  that  opeu 
and  warm  which  before  was  compact,  and  too  cold 
for  the  roots  of  the  grain  to  live  in. 

The  whole  soil  which  before  felt  dead  under 
ibot,  became  so  elastic  that  perpons  of  observation 
by  walking  over  the  field  in  the  night,  disiinctfy 
loM  flow  Kir  the  iime  and  eaiuh  compost  extended. 
The  color  of  the  soil  was  likewise  changed  into 
that  of  chocolate.  ' 

These  effects  presented  several  ideas,  which 
had  not  occurred  tome  before:  viz.  That  anv 
thing  which  would  separate  ihe  particles  of  the  soil 
and  admit  the  air,  would  render  the^e  cold  and 
heavy  clays,  warm  and  fertil**;— that  the  free  in- 
tercouse  of  air,  wouid  carry  off  the  acid;  to  meet 
this,  ploughing  in  the  fall  was  adopted,  and  found 
successful;  one  half  of  a  (iefd  six  years  aizo  was 
ploughed  in  the  winter,  the  other  half  ploughed  in 
the  spring;  that  part  which  was  ploughed  in  the 
spring,  has  never  brought  grain,  or  irras^,  equal  to 
the  other.  It  should  have  been  observed,  that  the 
field  had  not  been  ploughed  for  upwards  of  20 
yi^ui*4,  and  of  court^e  a  great  body  of  rubbibli  anil 
rjoI»«vv(irc  plourrhed  in.  afier  tbc  brier  hook  and 


which  have  in  some  measure  prepared  the  sod  to 
reoetve  h.  High  agricultural  authoriiiea,  eveu 
.bottomed  on  accurate  observation,  are  opposed  to 
the  practice  ot'  spreading  out  maoure  io  auiunio; 
amongst  th^e  we  find  .the  justly  celebcated  JLord 
kaimes,  iri  his  'Gentleman  Farmer^  a  work  upon 
first  principles,and  deservedly  of  the  h^heai  author- 
ity. A  departure  from  his  judgmeat  is  only  to  be 
allowed,  where  facts  would  censure  silence;  nor 
should  his  name  have  been  mentioned,  unless  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  writing  without  atteoding  to 
what  has  been  said  on  that  subject;  it  is  ao  coo- 
elusive  objection  that  **the  strength  of  the  ma- 
nures will  be  carried  off*  by  winter  raios,  or  ez- 
haimted  by  the  ffosi:"  are  not  the  warm  dioweis 
more  so,  and  are  not  4he  exhatatiODa  oiore  copi- 
ous in  a  Worm  than  in  a  cold  temperattire;  is  tbe 
descending  of  the  sap  in  trees  do  monitor,  as  to 
the  season  for  spreading  out  manures,  and  about 
the  operations  of  nature,  for  renewing,  and  kivig" 
orating,  the  process  of  vegetation. 

Brier  bushes,  and  all  vegetable  subetaacos  have 
been  covered  up  with  earth,  rotted  aod  uned  with 
the  same  success,  as  stable  manure,  and  so  far, 
and  so  lung,  as  they  separate  parts  of  the  soil  aod 
adroit  the  air,  they  fertilize  and  change  the  cokx* 
of  the  mould.  These  experiments  tested  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  have  laid  a  fbuDdation  for  expe- 
ritnents  le«B  expensive,  and  equally  fertilizing,  t> 
the  production  of  grass,  and  grain.  Plmugkin^ 
and  aowirigj  for  the  purpose  of  producing;  pasture 
and  accumulation  <f  vegetable  soil,  have  oetn  odap- 
ted:  for  this  purpose  wheat,  r^^e,  Indian  com, 
(maize,)  buckwheat  and  oats  have  been  eowo 
upon  fields  ploughed,  \vhk:h  were  iocapabJe  of 
produi^ng  any  crop;  none  of  those  grains,  have 
produced  pasture  and  vegetable  soil  equally  valu- 
able, to  that  from  the  oats;  where  the  others  have 
failed,  its  roots  have  pierced,  disarmed,  and  can- 
quished  the  inhospitable  soi/,  and  rendered  itlertiJe; 
ihe  winter  ploughing  id  continued,  and  the  oata 
are  thrown  in,  as  early  as  the  sea^oo  will  aHow, 
sometimes  even  in  February,  either  upon  wbat 
has  been  pluughed  in  autumi},  or  in  ihe  fiekii 
which  were  in  com,  the  preceding  liadl.  In  icene- 
ral  they  afiord  early  pasture,  and  when  they  are 
reploughed  in  July  and  August,  and  sown  again 
with  oats,  xkey  furnish  excellent  pasture  froni  early 
in  September,  until  late  in  Deceiuber,  during  ttiat 
season  when  all  other  pasture  is  generally  dried 
up.  The  first  sowing  of  oats  ouly  gives  aboot 
two  months  pasture,  but  the  roots  and  remaining 
herbage  afford  a  manure  for  the  second  sowing, 
and  this  always  yields  four  months  valuable  pw- 
ture, — which  no  other  course  known  to  me  will 
afford— in  September,  Ociobery^  November  and 
December.  Considerable  attention  is  required  to 
preserve  the  young  clover,  which  the  field  will  be 
able  to  raise  in  the  second  year  of  the  oat  pasture: 
if  sown  with  the  eatd  in  the  spring,  the,  cattle 
should  never  be  put  in  while  the  ground  is  u^o 
moi^t,  as  they  would  deqtroy  and  tread  it  into  the 
«uil;  and  sometimes  dry  seasons  are  aI«o  highly 
iujuriouij  to  the  clover.  When  the  clover  is  nown 
Willi  ihc  bccondftowiug  of  ouls,  the  same  care  is 


{^rabuiiig-hoc  hud  «»uiuuiUcJ  ilic  «uilucc.     Sin  cad- .  rc-juued  lo  prevent  iu  bein^  troddci^iu  by  the  iiv^j 
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stock  for  this  porpoM  it  ifiralways  necessary  to  ha^e  i  nure,  wkiqh  from  a  fa^m  of  JUO  acres,  will  not  jqf 
a  spate  field  of  oat  pasture,  vvbich  t(^y  will  feed  ^general  extend  over  more  than   10  or  15  acres: 
upon  in  wet  weather,  and  which  they  would  rwt   thisgives  to  one  acre  nearly  the  vegetable  soil  pro-  . 


relish  in  dry  weather.  To  guard  agf^nst  ia  dry 
season  it  is  most  proper  hevisr  to  pasiure  the  bats, 
where  the  clover  is  sown,  so -much  as  \o  prevent 
the  herbage  of  the  oats  from  giving  shade  to  the 
clover.  So  soon  as  the  field  will  produce  clover 
luxuriantly,  there  is  no  farmer  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
bis  field  as  rich  as  he  pleases,  and  having  got  them 
into  good  heart,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  put  ihero. 
in  such  rotation, as. shall  increase  thfe  vegetable 
soil  and  consequent  fertility  of  his  fields., 

It  is  almost  unneoessary,  to  mention,'  w^at  will 
make  its  way  to  the  undarstancjing*  of  every  1^- 
mer,  viz.  the  mar^  advantages  gained  froiA  treat- 
ing hia  barren  fiefd  in  this  way.  ^ 

1st.  £arly  and  l£(te  sweet  pasture  from  ..sucfi 
fields,  which  otherwise  produced  a  seaiiiy  eoarse 
herbage,  unpalatable  to  every  anhnal. 

2d.  Immediate  reward  fbr  his  lab6r;  the  clock 
are  supported  by  it  within  two  months  fix)m  the 
time  seed  is  sown;  the  two  I'eiurns^ivesix  months 
green  food;  he  is  pot  however  to  depend  upon  it 
for  all  his  auipmer  pasture. 

3d.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  mpst  effectual 
ineRns  to  root  out  ^rlicki  because  what  have  es- 
caped the  plough  ip  the  spring,  are  eaten  down 
with  the  pasture  from  the  first  sowing  of  oats 
and  prevented  from  going  into  seed:  thd^pfoughing 
m  July  and  August  expose  so  many  of  its  bulbs 
to  the  sun,  that  Ihw  bIiooib  are.  to  be  fpURu  ia  oats 
sown  for  ^11  pasture.  '        «     • 

4th.  It  is  an  easy  &nd  profHable  waydf  clearing 
grain  fields  from  every  species  of  iBJurioCis  weeds; 
as  it  will  convert  them  into  vegetable  soil,  and  en- 
able the  farmer  to  rai^  whatever  gram  or  grass 
he  shaiijuda;e  most  suitable  to  the  soil. 

5th.  Jft  wUt  save  the  expense ^f  d,  fruitlesi  surxi- 
mer  fallow,  and  the  greeo  herbage  M|l  aid'  the 
dairy. 

6th.  It  enriches  the  farm  Qrom  within  iisetf^'hnd 
no  expense  is  required  beyond  the  reach  of«ny 
farmer:  by  rising  one  hour  earlier,  and  i^orking 
one  hour  later  than  usual,  for  two  weeks,  he  may 
plough,  and  sow  two  acres,  as  an  experiment. 
The  pasture  will  recothpeuse  his  labor,  wKife  his 
soil  is  greatly  improved;  it  is  equally  evident,  that 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  acquired,  partly  from-  4lie 
roots  of  the  oats,  opening  the  soil  atMl  inirodupmg 
the  air,  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  pairtly.  irom 
accession  of  vegetable  soil  produced  Irpm  the  de- 
composed roots  of  such  pasturage;  but  even  be^ 
lore  the  roots  are  converted  into  jsoil,  they  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  effects.  Those  from  the 
spring  sowing,  retain  the  moisture,  and  supply  the. 
summer  sowing  with  it.  The  roots  from  the  tail 
pasturage,  being  full  of  sap,  introduce  winter  frosts 
every  where,  jnto  the  soil,  which  swelliag  with 
the  congelation,  separates  the  particles;  for  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  roots  while  the  stem  is  eaten 
down  by  the  stalk,  do  not  become  hard,  but  are 
inorenumerou8,than  when  the  plant  is  matured  into 
^in.  It  is  however  necessary  to  sow  at  least  < 
uouble  the  quantity  of  seed,  to  that  required  for 
crops  of  grain,  the  pasture  being  so  much  the  thick- 
er, and  the  increase  of  vegetable  soil  from  the  de- 
cayed roots  so  much  the  greater. 

1 1  is  to  be  expected,  that  one  or  two  rspetitioos 
of  the  series  of  oat  pasture,  will  make  the  soil 


dui^ed  from  seveu  or  ten  acres.'^  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered^ that  the  object  proptsed  was  to  fender  wornr 
out,  or  barren  fields  produciive*,  and  in  no  £case 
have  ITound  a  Held/ which  was  not  alter  two  year^ 
oat  pasture,  capable  of  producing  clover  and  re- 
ceiving (he  gypsum  with  evident  advantage.  So 
60(^  as  a  field  produces  clover,  no  one  is  at  a  loss 
hov7  t«  produce  advantageous  crops  afterwards. 
It  is  in  every  one's  power  to  eeiliuate  what  the 
ploughing  and  seeding  per  acre  of  oat  pasture  will 
costj  dFnd  according ip  crrcumFtances^so  will  the  , 
expetises  bfe;  but  in  general  where  the  expenses 
are  high,  the  value  of  the  pasture  is  equally  so, 
■and  if  ever)  graiiied  that  the  >eost  of  ploughing, 
and  seeding,  shall  be  double  in  ,value  to  the  pas»  « 
tu re  produced,  Jet  the  comparative  value  of  the 
field  be  fairly  estimated,  belbre|he  course  was  be- 
gun, a  \va8te,  or  worn-out  field,  and  what  it  is  now,.. 
when  ^he  course  is  completed)  »hd  laid  dowp  ia 
clov«rj  timothy  orbtrhard^rass. 

It  will  be  of  the  -first  importance  to  have  at 
least  4 wo  fielcfsj  otherwise  if  the  cattle  are  con- 
stantly upon  the  same  field  it  will  not  be  found  so' 
productive,  and  it\  wei  weai4ifer,  they  should  be 
turned  in40  some  field  wliere  the  herbiage  wa^  too 
hard  in  dry  vveaiher„  It  will  be  eaten  greedily  by  . 
^the  cattle  after  they  have  heed  satiated  with  the 
soft  blades  of  the  oaU;  under  this  management, 
beeves,  have  been  fatted  /or  family  use  and  taken 
off  in  Deceniber,  without  any  grain.  ]t  is  ob- 
served that  the  oats  scour  at  firfet,  but. the  fcee,  use 
of  salt  readily  corrects  the  complaint,  and  in  no 
pabtUTC  do  they  rise  faster  in  flesh;  and  the  juices  of 
their  meat  are  uncommonly  grateful. 

The  fields  ivhich>hav«  been  ip  corn  the  pre-  * 
ceding  year  ha^e  also  b^en  sown  in  the  spring;  * 
wifhdut  being  repleughed,  and  have  done  equally 
Wfell,  except  upon  heavy  clays,  when  ihie  ^ring 
has  commenced  w if h  heavy  rains,  Hshich  .have 
rendered  the  soil  too  compaoi  \o  be  opened^  even 
with  a  heavy  brake  harrow,  dtawn  by  four  horses. 
Ttie  fields  from  the  oat  pasture  the.  foregoing  au- 
tumn, have  also  been  iown,  without  reploughing, 
when  the  spring  t)as  set  in  without  much  rain, 
aAer  severe  frost:  not' only  the  bat  pasture,  tnit  also 
the  clover  sowu  therewith,  have  answered  well. 

-Oats  h^ve*  also  bi&en  sown  amongst  the  hills 
^and  drills  of  co(;n,  aflec  it  has  received  the  last 
dressing.  It  has  succeeded,  without  any  visible 
injury  to  the  corn,  provided  care  has  been  tak6n  not 
to  fnjure  the  root?,  by  the  plough  or  hetrrow  at  the 
time  the  oats  were  sown.  • 

It  has-been  ioquired,  are  not^  at!  etope  of  oats 
'exhausting,  if  so,  hoW  can  two  sowin^^s  of  oats  ip 
the  Bame  year,  render  the  soil  iertilel  It  is  granted  ' 
if  oats  shall  be  matured  into  seed,  they  will  cer- 
tainly exhaust;  but  if  qut  ofi^iwhiie  in  the  blade,they, 
and  all  Gulmiferoos  pkiQt8,^will  fertilize.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  wilti  Indian  corn,  sown  broad- 
'cast,  cut  twice  and  carried  to  the  stable,  and  a  crop 
of  turnips  taken  off  the  ground  the  same  season: 
the  manure  was  laid  on  before  the  corn  was  sown, 
but  none  was  giv^n  when  the  turnip  seed  was  put 
in.  .  .     , 

Another  way  io  which  oatB  fertilize,  appears  to 
be  fi-om  itic^cv^^e  of  vegetable  soil;  this  is  wjthin 
the  view  of  every  observer;  the  remains  of  th.e* 


equally  rich  paa  eominon  dressing  of  stable  ma- 1  pasture  ploi^ghcd  in,  particularly  in  July.B))d  Ag^ 
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■  guBt  is  speed ly  dewmposei,  its  teod^^ss  ani 

moisture  aiding  the  dissolHtion*    But  dry  »tubb|^ 

'gnd  husk  roots  are  difficulUy  deeomposvJ,  nor  do 

,  they  produce  bo  much  carbonic  or  coally, matter, 
in  the  soil,  which  chemists  aay  decomp^sea  tfje 
water,  and  ))rdduee8  ihe  aiif  ceqaived  to  p«Mnoie 
^vegetation*  As  the  vegetable'  is  prodttoed  from 
*air  and  water,  and  not  frotn  earth,  whicfi  seenw 
ic^be  no  more  than  a  Jaboraiory  Where  Ihe  pro- 
cesa  of  vegetation  eoromencea,  and  ftnaliy  server 
as  a  matrix  to  hold  one  part  of  the  plant,"  while 
the  other  parts  are  raised  aiofi,  in  quest  oljiupe- 
•  Tior  aid,  to  complete  ihe  inscrutable  operations  of 
the  vegetable  fabric.  '  ,         , 

It  h'ds  also  been  inquired^  will  tHis  process  o^ 
oat  pasture  iertilize  every  where?  It  is. answered, 

,  that  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  th^  same,  the 
ejects  will  be  the  same  also.    A  description  ha9 

'  been  given  of  the  soils,  where  the  experiments 
were  q^ade,  and  are  stilt  going  on. '  I  r«xp^!jiments 
of  the  same  nature  snallDe  made  upoi)  axiitlerent 
soil,  and  climate,  the  resolt  will  be  ^fRerent,  and 
loore  or  less  favoreble,  according  to  circ^msiaiices. 
and  for  which  the  practice  now  mentioned  o^imoi 
ia  justice  be  rendered  accountabfe.  If  my  shoe 
£tidy  foot,  1  am  warranted  to  say,  it  will  suit  p. 
foot  of  the  same  si2:e,  and  shape  every  where;  let 

• ,  no  one  ooncfude,  'tliat  it  will  fit  a  foot  of  larger  or 
'  i&aa  size  or  differentibrm;  but  I  must  confess  thai 
paasing  over  things  eqa^lly  9bviou6,  {  have  run 
into  numerous  and  expensive  erfors^ 

Bu;  when  it  is  inquired  opoo  what  evidence  ft 
ib  to  be  received— Ihe  reply  U  at  hand,.livipg  evi- 

.  dences,  are  at  ihe  command  of  #very  one  who 
•chooses  to  make  the  trial,  let  hi^i  however,  be  on. 
his  guard,  against  suffering  himeelf  to  take  a  crop 
in  place  of  the  spring  pasttjre  oats. 

If  it  shall  still  be  tnqulred,  how  does  the  oat  pas- 
ture fertilize?  It  may  be  also  observed  that  the, 
constant  verdure  and  green  herbage  prevent  the 
rays  of  the  sua  from  parching  the  soil  and  depri- 
ving it  of  \[s  rooisiur^  fiind  air,  both  of  which  are 
highly  necessary  to  vegetation.  The  double  por- 
tion of  juicy  vegetable  matter  arismg  Yrom  the 
two  crops  of  pasture  in  ine#  su;wraei^  being  every 
where  united  with  the  common  soil-  partly  me- 
chimically  ^nd  partly  cheroieaily,  renders  the  soti 
enpable  of  retaining  sufficient  moistuHe  and  elastic 


No.  1.  A  sample  of  the  tmimprored  aoi!  aiw 
three  iiichei^deep. 

No.  2.  A  sample  of  thesanse  soil  four  locbei 
4^p,  improved  by  the»  liiQe  compost  two  yem 

No.  3.  Asample'two  inches  deep  from  ibefii 
ID  its  exhausted  state. 

No.  4.  A  sample  three  ioches  deep  (iooi  die 
same  fi^ld,  which  ^^as  once  somi  in  pasture (^ 
and  Jias.been  one  year  in  grass  sown  after  tk 
oats,  whjch  di&  Oot  take  «rell,  partly  oviog  to  ik 
late  season  .when  it  was  sown,  aad  paitljotncf 
jto  the  seed  having  been  ii\|tiied,  aod  the  soil  stii 
cold. 

No.  5i  A  sample  fwo  mches  from  ao  esbauted 
field.        , 

No.  6.  A  sample  four  ioches  frein  the  mt 
fiflM  .after  pUsture  oats,  vrhlcb  waa  followed^ 
wheat,  a  poor  crop,  succeeded  by  oats,  a  {nidJliv 
crop,  i^iih  clover  which  yielded  a  coifl<les!»e 
svvath  \psl  season^  when  the  clover  ispiao^^ 
iPj  It  will  he  followed  by  pasture  oats.* 


JDur.  to  make  it  open  and  warm,  and  by  whicl>  the 
^oil  does  not  only  become  thicker  by  going  down- 
ward, but  i^ctuatly  expandsT,  or  rises,  so  as  togi^e  &> 
furrow,  eonsiderabfy  deeper  thao  form^rfy,  oyer  its- 
ODOveable  rocks.  Someyeara  ago,  afield  iavi^^ 
of  the  farm-hpuse,  n[)Atk^d.the  broad  rockSr'duriQg 
the  course  of  every  crop)  they  are  now  covered  with 
80  much  soil,  that  they  are  seldom  observed.  Thi^ 
twoplooghings  also  contrii^te  to  the  increase  ofthe 
the  air  in.  the  soil,  without  which  no  soil  oan'  be 
fruitful,  there  being  no  vegetation  u)  vacuo.  Tull'e 
horse<-hoeing  husbandry  waA  introduced  under  the 
idea,  that  the^po^t^um  of  plants  was  pulverized 
earfh^  the  (act  daily  belbve  as  is,  that  pulverized 


HOIISES   SLABBEAI5G. 

Fion  tbe  Hew  BnttaaiFv*^ 

Various  opinions  exist  as  ip  the  cause  of  tbttf- 
ceqsive  salivation  that  horses  sometimes  8D<i^'?^ 
and  which  must  detract  seriously  from  theirstreaftb 
laod  ability  to  labor,  as  well  as  from  their  coffiW- 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  result  from  thcK«^ 
groi^th  of  grasp  that  makes  its  appearance iiJoir 
or  Au^st,  the  ^vfh&rhia  nmakta  oi  ^^^^' 
ist;  some  tb^he  second  growth  of  red  clover.  »ss 
tothe  web  of  the  spider  that  is  ipreadso  ti\^ 
sively  over  the  latter  feed  of  summer,  and  »* 
,  i^  the  aeiipn  of  the  lobelia.  We  have  bad  A'.t 
doubt  'that  it  was  to  be  attributed  tothie  last <aii«i 
always  feeling  sale  when  our  horses  were  in  |«j 

tufas  where  no  lobelia  pxisMj  ^  ^^^  "^ 
by  it,  finding  therw  to  be  speedly  cured  by  remnsg 
thetn  /iom  the  fields  in  which  it  is  tobefouDd.  » 
an  Augusta  (M^.)  paper  we  fiud  the  'f '^^ 
which  Would  .aeem  to  go  far  tp  «»ofinntJ«/r 
that  ss^ vation  is  sometuQes  at  least  ca»^  ^)  ^ 
pest  of  ouf  meadows  and  rJastur^s.  ,.  _. 
•.  WurowaJk™ny>de-a  hea.^^^^ 


the  b^rn  filled  with  her  year's  stock  ol  ^T''^ 
from  the  Geld.  Soon  after  the  horse  bepQ  ^^ 
it,  she  comraeDced  slabbering  abundantly.  ^ 
qui^e  out  of  paiienccj  we  set  our  mtito  w 

^  '  ■  ■■  "  ■        ■    - — —  "'■       ^ 

♦.The  samples  of  .soils  sent  hyMf.Yo^^^^ 
ted  ttiei 
absolute 

the  appearance  tta\*'^ 

fijreat  pSeasurf  bear  testuaony  on  the  s^PJ^Vj  yf^ 
Y6ung*8  improvepi*nts-    In  fts  J^^^  ^^i 
4jarlh  remina  tHe  noistwre  and  air,  as  the  hand- 1  ^  s*^  ^atflc  feedin*  in  good  pa^re  and  ^  ^^^^j 
maideof  v^getauon.  Some experiments^ave  lately'  fJ"*^" V?  w ^?^>  sowiBg:  m  »«^«' r^'g^^ 
beea  madefthe  lesatts  Of  wKioh  lavor  these  re-  ^^^-^g*'?  tP^'^Wr  ^»«<=^Wa"^.fi«2,^."!^^ 
iBEK'ke,  viz.  ^^that  soils  afforded  quantiti^ 
-  ky  distillation,  somewhat  dorrespendiog  to 
^os  of  their  uo^uss."  ,  Voung  aflS^idr the  best  example  of  good  feoi^^ 

Inclosnd  [  have-sent  9oiIs  in  the  state  they  were  enriching  a-najarafly  poor  soil,  awl  "^^^^^  i  rr«v 
found,  before  the  courses  meaiioaed  ware  iotro-   to  exhausted  land,  by  returning  thereto  its  o  ^ 
duced.  '  '       .      '  -  duce  Jraised  with  the  ftast  pessible  expeo*.    - 
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aacertain  the  crusc.  Some  told  ub  it  was  white 
clover,  some  said  it  must  be  lobelia;  On  making 
strict  exammation,  we  Ibund  that  the  last  load  put 
into  the  barn,  had  much  lobelia,  and  but  little 
white  clover  in  it.  As  an  experiment,  we,  lor 
several  days  in  succession,  previous  to  feeding, 
were  careliil  to  cull  the  hay  by  handfuis,  and 
pick  out  the  lobelia.  From  this  moment  the  slab- 
bering ceased.  On  giving  the  hay  agam  without 
picking  it  over,  the  salivation  began  again.  So 
that  we  are  satisfied  that  lobelia  is  the  cause  of 
slubbering  in  horses.  Can  any  one  tell  us  what 
will  cure  (his  slabbenng,  without  the  pains  of  sep- 
arating the  lobelia  from  the  bay?" 


PLOUGHING  AND  PLOUGHS.* 


From  Uie  Boston  Courier. 

Ploughing  is  considered  by  all  farmers  as  the 
most  important  agricultural  operation,  either  as  it 
regards  the  immediate  crop,  or  the  future  and  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  soil.  The  ikrmer 
who  so  manages  his  field  as  to  produce,  in  the 
main,  the  greatest  reward  lor  the  labor  and  expense 
bestowed,  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  acting 
with  a  sounder  discretion,  than  he  whose  sole  ob- 
ject is  a  present  crop,  without  regarding  the  per- 
manent improvement  oi*  his  fields.  To  deepen 
the  soil,  by  bringing  to  the  surface,  at  each  succes- 
sive ploughing,  a  portion  of  the  poorer  sub-soil, 
and  thereby  exposing  it  to  the  enriching  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  cover  up  and  preserve 
I'rom  washing  rains  and  wasting  winds,  the  light 
vegetable  matter  upon  the  surlace,  as  well  as  to 
iacilitate  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  husband- 
man, are  the  only  important  udes  of  the  plough. 

Our  old  fields  are  rapidly  approachin.^  to  a  state 
of  utter  sterility.  At  each  successive  rotation  of 
crops,  the  vegetable  mould  is  beebmtning  thinner, 
and  the  product  less;  and  ihe  plough,  in  the  hands 
of  most  farmers,  so  far  from  deepening  the  soil,  and 
increasing  its  powers  of  producing,  is  really  ex- 
hausting il  of  ail  its  natural  tertility;  and  will  soon 
render  it,  as  has  already  been  done  in  some  parts 
of  our  country  by  tlie  name  means,  an  unproduc- 
tive waste,  unfit  lor  cultivation.  The  rich  treasure, 
which  our  fbrelathers  found  upon  the  surface, 
which  had  been  accumulating  tor  centuries,  has 
been  squandered  wiih  a  prodigal  hand.  The  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  deposite  of  vegetable  food, 
which  covered  the  land,  has,  by  an  improvident 
use  of  the  plough,  been  given  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  or  washed  away  into  the  ocean.  They 
have  ploughed,  cross  ploujjrhed,  and  harrowed,  till 
their  (descendants  have  little  else  left  than  a  mere 
capyJt  jnortum. 

1  have  known  rich  swells  of  land  in  Maine, 
which  thirty  years  ago,  were  covered  with  thick 
tbresi8,  and  what  would  have  seemed  an  exhaust- 
less  SI  ore  of  food  for  vegetation,  by  means  of  the 
plough  robbed  of  every  particle  of  vegetable  sus- 
tenance, and  now  absolutely  abandoned  by  the 
occupant  as  worthless. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  farmers  generally  plough  too 
much.  The  poorer  sub-soil,  which  is  turned  up 
by  the  first  ploughing,  instead  of  being  kept  upon 

*Tbe  auther  of  this  paper  is  £.  Pfainney  esq.  an  ac- 
count of  whose  farming  was  inserted  before— £d.  F.  R. 
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the  surface,  till  it  has  become  enriched  by  culture 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  is  by  cross  ploughing  im- 
mediately turned  back  again  into  its  cold  and  liie- 
less  bed;  and  the  light  vegetable  mould,  instead 
of  being  keep  beneath,  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop, 
is,  by  the  same  process  of  cross  ploughing,  brought 
again  to  the  surlace,  and  blown  away  by  winds,  or 
washed  away  by  rains. 

The  manner  of  ploughing,  and  kind  of  plough, 
which  is  used  by  mosifarmers,  have  also  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  natural  or  acquired  fertility  of  the 
soil.  With  ploughs  but  little  differing  in  construc- 
tion from  common  wedges,  the  ground  is  not  turn- 
ed over,  but  crowded  into  ridges,  or  the  furrowg 
lapped  upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
pose much  of  its  best  properties  to  waste.  The 
writer  has  ascertained  from  actual  experiment, 
that  on  an  acre  of  land  yielding  not  more  than  a 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  at  the  usual  season  of 
ploughing  greenHward,  say  the  tenth  of  May, 
contains  more  than  twelve  tons  of  vegetable  matter, 
consisting  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  grass,  and  other 
vegetable  remains  upon  the  surface.  Such  a  me- 
thod of  ploughing  then  as  will  be  best  calculated 
to  secure,  forthe  benefit  of  the  crop,  this  mass  of 
enriching  substance,  the  farmer  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt.  By  completely  inverting  the  sward, 
and  laying  it  as  flat  and  smooth  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  will  adoiit,  and  then  cultivating  the 
sod  with  the  application  of  a  light  dressing  of  com- 
post, land  may  not  only  be  kept  in  heart,  but 
wonderfully  improved.  With  one  ploughing  in 
this  way,  and  spreading  on  one  top-dressiiig  of 
compost  manure,  of  about  twenty  cart  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  mixing  it  finely  with  the  poor  earth  at 
ihe  surface,  f  have  raised  two  crops  of  grain  or 
roots,  and  laid  the  land  to  grass.  In  the  ordinary 
way  of  cultivating,  four  ploughings,  as  many  limes 
harrowing,  and  two  dressinizs  of  manure,  are  con- 
sidered necessary.  1  have  then  saved  three 
ploughings,  and  as  many  harrowings,  one  dressing 
of  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  have  deepened, 
and  ptrmanenily  improved  the  soil,  and  more  than 
doubled  my  crops.  Ten  years  ago,  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  abandoning  some  of  my  old  fields  in 
despair.  They  had  been  cultivated  in  the  usual 
mode  of  ploughing,  cross  ploughing  and  cropping, 
alternately  under  the  plough,  and  in  grass,  and 
had  become  so  impoverished,  that  the  products 
were  insufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  same  piece  of  land  which  gave  ine  one 
ton  of  hay,  will  now  at  the  same  distance  of  time, 
afier  layinpr  to  grass,  give  me  three. 

In  the  culiivaiion  of  land,  which  has  been  a  ytM 
or  more  under  the  ploujrh,  nearly  the  same  course 
is  to  be  pursued,  Cispecially  when  il  is  intended  to 
sow  wheat  or  rye;  plough  your  land  so  as  to  turn 
under  the  rich  mould,  brin^  to  the  surlace  a  portion 
of  the  fi^sh  earth,  ihat  has  never  before  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  plou'rh,  and  mix  this  wpII,  (ifiho 
preredinjr  crops  have  not  been  well  manured,)  with 
a  light  dressinff  of  well-rotted  compost,  and  from 
twenty  to  fifty  bushels  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre, 
and  1  am  confiiient  you  will  never  require  a  legis- 
lative bounty,  as  an  inducement  to  cultivate  wheat. 

Good  ploughing  cannot  be  efi'ected  without 
ploughs  suitably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  this 
all-important  agricultural  implement,  I  venture  the 
assertion,  without  fear  of  conirndiction,  that  the 
Americans  have  made  greater,  and  more  useful 
improvements,  in  itsadaptaticn  and  fitncFs  for  the 
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detifroed  purpoee,  within  ihe  last  twenty  year*,  of  ihe  coulier,  or  the  po<iiuoD  of  the  stand  a  rJ, 
than  have  been  mad»3  in  Great  Br.iaiu  I'ar*  a  ceii-  shuul.i  be  equtrc,  or  at  a  riijlt  anffic  wi:h  the  cut 
lury.  From  a  conviction  of  the  indisperi^  ihle  no-  ol  !he  friuire,  titiiiking  that  il  the  sliarc  and  cojjiicr 
ced«»iiy  of  iinod  ]  UiUi!\i\uu:  to  a  Bijv*ct».->rul  u.!  ii»e.  m  ike  an  .icute  auijle  on  the  land  sjJe.  the  p'.ojirh 
ne.ir  tweniy  yeari*  ai;«>  I  persuaded  ilie  f»«Tsuii  wi..  incline  to  .j»i  to  the  riijhL  Trjg  wouiii  he  :ne 
who  occupied  I  tie  t.imi  I  now  own,  to  iiend  to  Kni:-  lenJency,  urness  the  oiher  parts  of  the  pioui^ti  are 
land  (or  an  improved  S«- )ich  pluniih,  (I  think  po  coriii'njcled  as  to  rei?ist  aod  overcome  liiis  in- 
SmalfB,)  whicli  wan  hi-rhly  rcconimeudrd  in  the  cijnat.on.  Uy  so  plariiii»  the  codter  a«  to  form  an 
ajrncuUural  puhlicaijon«»  ol  that  i. me.  Tliia  wa>  acu!e  ai;irle  iviih  the  ptane  of  the  share,  on  the 
belbre  the  inlroductiun  of  the  cast  iron  plouiih  inU)  land  side,  the  beam  is  brouirht  more  directly  over 
tbiii  pari  of  the  country.  The  plou::h  came,  and  ilie  centre  oftlie  plough,  as  is  the  case  with  Prooty 
I  miMt  coniess  I  wai  greatly  asioinbiifd  at  ilie  firoi  and  Means'  improved  plough,  and  thereby  the 
•ij^ht  of  it,  and  as  much  dinapfjouiied  when  I  wit- ;  power  nece«!«ary  to  move  it,  is  applied  more  direct- 
Des«ed  its  operation.  A  hiitre,  niisi^hapen  com- .  ly  to  ihe  centre  of  resistaDce, and  the  iorce  required 
bination  of  wood  and  iron,  it  was  the  laughing-  to  move  it.  and  overcome  this  resistance,  is  ol 
•tock  of  my  neighbors,  who  at  once  denounced   course  less  »h an  when  applied  on  one  side.     I  can- 

sur>- 


me  as 


of  my  neighbors,  who  at  once  denounced   course  less  »han  when  applied  on  one  side.     I 
a  "book  farmer."    The  plough  was  laid   not  better  make  my  st^lf  understood,  than  by 


aside,  and  has  been  kept  (or  show,  and  in  con-  posing  the  land,  or  left-hand  side  of  a  harrow, 'o 
struciion  and  workmanship,  when  compftred  with  be  kf  pt  on  a  straight  line  with  the  line  of  drauglir. 
American  ploui^hb,  furnishes  a  siriLinjr  illujiiralion  ;  It  will  readily  be  prcceived  that  the  force  Dece*c:.rv 


of  the  superior  skdl  atid  ingtMiuity  of  our  own 
meclianics,  over  ihowc  oC  Europe.  I  can  now  do 
twice  as  much  work,  and  do  it  hifinitely  heiier, 
with  Prouty  &  Mears'  improved  plough,  with  one 
horse,  and  a  sint^le  hand,  than  a  yoke  ofo.xen  and 


to  draw  it,  when  so  placed,  will  be  greater  than  i 
drawn  in  the  usual  way,  by  applying  the  draught 
to  the  centre.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  m.  st 
valuable  improvements  in  the  consiruciion  of  the 
plough,  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  ajU 


a  horse,  and  one  additional  hand  to  drive,  could  do  lor  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  ingenLJiy 


with  the  famous  Scotch  plough. 

Public  attention  was  firni  awakened  to  the  suh- 


and  skill  of  xMessrs.  Prouty  and  Mears.    A  greater 
ease  of  draught  is  not  the  only  advantage  lesulung 


construction  of  the  mould-board,  formed  upon  ma- 
thematical and  philosophical  principles.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  suggeislion  fron»  htm,  thai 
Robert  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1803,  substitu- 
ted the  cast  iron  lor  the  wooden  mould-hoard,  lor 
which  he  obtained  a  patent.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  improvements  which 
have  resulled  in  the  suhstituiion  ofcasi  iron  for  all 
parts  of  the  plough,  except  the  beam  and  the  han- 
dles; and  such  has  been  the  progress  in  reducing 
this  implement  to  a  filnePH  lor  the  purposes  de- 
signed, that  the  American  cast  iron  pioiiirh,  as 
now  constructed,  may  in  truth  be  considered,  as 
it  has  been  denominated,  the  most  important  ui- 
■irument  known  to  man.  About  filieen  vearB 
since  the  cast  iron  share  came  into  general  nse  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  Wood's,  Tyce's,  Hitch- 
cock's, Howard's  and  last  of  all  Prouty  and 
Mears',  have  each  had  their  share  of  public  favor. 
1  have  particularly  attended  (o  the  operation  of  all 
these,  and  noticed  the  delects  and  excellencies  of 
each.     About   twelve  years    ago,    Hitchcock's 

E lough,  then  in  general  use,  and  highly  approved 
y  the  farmers  olNevv  York,  was  introduced  inio 
this  Blatc  by  Mr.  Prouty,  who  was  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  practical  us(^,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion, of  the  plough.  His  science  in  agriculture 
aided  by  his  mechanical  skill,  from  time,  to  times 
BUggesied  to  him  various  tind  important  alterations 
and  improvements  in  this  plough,  and  about  two 
years  since,  Prouty  and  Mears  obtained  from  the 
government  a  patent  lor  their  ^'improved  cast  iron 
plouj^h." 

The  prevailing  difEculty  with  nil  ploughs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  named,  h,  that  the  force 
necessary  in  the  draught,  is  not  applied  <lircctly  to 
the  centre  of  re.-^iritancc.  Writers  on  this^  subject, 
as  well  us  practical  farmcrs>,  have  erred  in  their 
notion,  that  the  beam  should  be  placed  directly 
over  the  land -side  of  the  plough,  and  that  ,ihe  cut 


condition.  The  ecule  angle,  which  is  made  m 
the  land  side  of  the  furrow  slice,  by  the  peculiar 
construction  of  this  plough,  enables  the  ploughman 
to  lay  the  furrows  together,  like  featber-ediTod 
boards.  This,  in  greensward,  is  very  desirarie, 
as  the  grass  is  thereby  prevented  from  sprinsii^^ 
up  between  the  furrow  slices  much  more  eHeciLL- 
ally,  than  when  the  furrows  are  cut  at  right  anj:  c?. 
The  grass  is  completely  shut  in,  and  will  noi  ^l^e 
to  injure  the  crop,  or  increase  the  labor  of  cultivj- 
lion.  Not  only  in  green  sward,  but  in  old  groui..*, 
the  superior  manner  in  which  the  work  \s^  dot.e  i>> 
this  plough  is  very  perceptible.  There  is  no  tfi- 
dcncy  to  crowd  the  ground  into  ridges;  the  s.»:l  k. 
taken  up,  as  it  were  and  turned  over,  and  left  io(^i?e, 
and  in  the  best  slate  to  derive  vegetable  aliment 
from  the  air,  and  to  enable  the  roots  of  p^'aots  to 
penetrate,  and  strike  down  in  search  of  food. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  peruiiar  con- 
struction of  Mesi^T6.  Prouty  and  Mears'  plough,  is 
its  durability.     When  the  resistance  is  all  upon 
one  side  of  the  beam,  there  must  be  a  cot)siant 
tendency  of  the  plough  to  the  lelh  or  land  side;  the 
friction  is  thereby  increased  in  this  part,  and  the 
wear,  of  course,  is  greaten  but  when  the  beam  is 
placed  more  over  the  centre  of  the  plough,  and  the 
resistance  which  it  has  to  encounter  is  upon  IhuIi 
sides  of  tlie  beam,  its  movement  is  more  regular, 
and  the  li*iction  equal  in  all  parts.   These  are  soujc 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  plough,  which 
jrive  it  a  decided  preference  to  any  other  now  in 
use.    On  conferring  with  some  of  my  neighbors, 
relative  to  the  work  of  Prouty  and  Mears'  plough, 
it  is  believed,  ihat  in  ploughing  a  field  often  acres 
the  amount  of  labor  saved,  added  to  the  amouut 
gained  in  conj?equence  of  the  improved  tilth,  when 
compared  with  the  work  of  any  other  plough,  is 
fully  equal  to  the  price  paid  for  it.  K.  l\ 

Lexington^  (Ma^js,) March,  1838. 
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MISTAKE  IN  TH12  CULTURE  OF  THIS   BBBT. 


From  ttae  Fanuefs'  C«Unet. 

[  am  one  of  the  root  raisers — growing  sugar 
beet,  mangel -wurt^lj  ruta-baga,  and  potato  for 
leading  stuck.  And  as  farmers  may,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  as  useful  to  each  other  by  reportmor  their 
mistakes  and  failures,  as  their  success.  I  will  men- 
tion that  my  beets  were  flourishing,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  public  passing  by  them  as  late  as  the 
firdt  week  in  the  seventh  month  (July.)  fiut  the 
weather  becoming  hot  and  dry,  and  the  ground 
harder  than  I  liked,  1  concluded  to  run  the  cultiva- 
tor through  them  and  loosen  up  the  soil.  The 
consequence  was,  instead  of  improvement,  the 
leaves  began  immediately  to  wilt,  curl,  and  the 
edges  of  them  to  die ;  the  mangel-wurtzel  worse 
than  the  sugar  beet;  but  all  declined  from  that 
period  until  the  late  rains;  at  the  present  the  ori- 
ginal top  is  nearly  all  dead,  and  a  new  one  formed, 
which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  first,  if  lell  to  stand  long 
enou<;h.     fiut  it  is  supposed  the  root,  although  a 


ear)  3  feet  3  inches;  barley  do.  3  feet  3  inches; 
peas  sown  about  April  last  (pods  completely  form- 
ed) 3  feet  3  inches.  The  farmers  all  around  the 
Bay  of  Morecambe,  in  forming  composts  for  their 
wheat  and  barley  crops,  use  of  sea  sand  about  26 
carta  (small  one-horse  Carts,)  lime,about  four  carts, 
manure,  ten  carts,  per  statute  acre.  Why  use  so 
great  a  quantity  of  sea  sand  if  it  does  not  possess 
very  considerable  vegetative  powert — Eng,  Paptr. 


REAPING   MACHINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  ttae  Farmen'  Register. 

ToXboty  Md,,  Sept  14,  1839. 
1  send,  herewith,  two  papers  containing  articles 
respecting  Hussey's  wheat  reaper.  One  of  them 
(the  report  of  the  committee  which  tried  it  near 
Philadelphia)  is  so  fbll  and  satisfactory  that  I  deem 
any  fitrther  description  of  it,  by  me,  as  requested, 


even  if  I  were  competent,  altogether  unnecessary, 
pretty  ffood  size,  has  lost  much  in  growth  by  the  I  From  my  experience  in  its  use,  of  three  years,  I 


decay  of  the  first  top,  and  its  maturity  protracted, 
if  indeed  the  crop  be  not  much  diminished.  My 
inference  is,  that  late  culture,  even  if  the  weather 
be  seafionable,  may  be  injurious,  by  desiroying  the 
the  fibrous  side  roots,  which  seem  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  plant  during  its  latter  stage— and  that 
consequently  the  earth  should  be  kept  in  good 
tilth  while  it  is  young,  and  afterwards  jell  alone. 

The  beat  crop  of  beets  I  have  raised  was  in  183  7, 
alternated  between  rows  of  corn;  a  full  crop  of  the 
|}iti*»r  was  obtained,  (as  was  belie  veil)  and  three 
hundred  bushels  of  beets  per  acre  besides;  those 
in  open  patch  a  long  side  did  not  do  so  well;  the 
shade  of  the  com  seemed  to  be  useful  during;  the 
dry  weather.  I  intend  rerpeating  this  plan  next 
year.  J.  Jenksns. 


VHGBTATIYE  POWER  OF  SEA  SAND. 

A  few  days  since  a  quantity  of  sea  sand  was 
carried  out  of  Morecambe  fiay,  abouta  mile  from 
the  Furness  shore.  It  had  been,  less  than  an  hour 
(previously,  covered  a  considerable  depth  by  the 
tide,  and  contained  several  cockles  and  other  shell 
fish.  It  was  immediately  placed  in  pits  or  beds,  fif- 
teen inches  deep,  and  sown,  without  manure  or  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind— just  in  the  state  it  was  when 
takea  from  the  bay— with  wheat,  barley,  peas, 
mustard,  cress,  and  radish  seed.  In  five  days 
the  mustard,  cress,  and  radish  seed  had  sprouted, 
and  begun  to  vegetate,  having  thrown  out  a  con- 
siderable length  of  root,  while  (what  is  most  ex- 
traordinary) the  shell  fish  were  even  then  alive! 
Thus  have  we  wheat,  bariey,  peas,  mustard,  cress 
and  radishes,  all  growing,  and  cockles  and  other 
shell  fish  m  a  living  state,  in  one  and  the  same  bed 
of  sea  sand!  Should  any  one  be  at  all  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  can  easily 
try  the  experiment  himself;  an  ordinary  flower 
pot  filled  with  sea  sand,  sown  with  almost  any 
kind  of  seeds,  would  at  once  put  the  matter  to 
the  test.  Common  hay  seed  sown  in  October 
last  in  beds  of  sand  similar  to  the  above,  and 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  have  now  grown 
to  the  extraordinary  height  of  3  feet  6^  inches. 
Some  wheat  sown  about  Christmas  last  (now  in 


am  of  opinion  they  have  not  said  in  its  favor  a 
single  word  too  much. 

Saml.  Hambleton. 

report  of  a  commitee  of  the  philaobl- 
phta  agricultural  society,  on  hus- 
sey's  reaping  machine. 

The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting,  to 
superintend  the  operation  of  Hussey's  Reaping 
Machine,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  discharged  the  duty  of  their  appoint- 
ment on  the  day  following  the  same.  They  met 
for  the  purpose  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Fox,  in 
Oxford  township,  where  the  machine  was  put  in 
operation  in  a  piece  of  several  acres  of  heavy 
wheat,  considerably  lodged — and  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  most  of  the  committee,  it  performed 
remarkably  well. 

The  machine  requires  two  horses  to  draw  it,  a 
boy  to  drive  them,  and  a  man  to  push  ofl'  the  grain. 
It  is  not  material  whether  the  speed  be  a  walk  or 
a  slow  trot,  though  a  walk,  where  the  grain  stands 
tolerable  fair,  is  to  be  preferred.  A  trot  is  some- 
times necessary  where  the  grain  is  much  lodged, 
or  a  strong  wind  drives  in  the  direction  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  operates  very  satisliictorily  in  grain  so 
much  fallen  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  cradle  ;  and  the  grain  is  (;enerally  lafid  fully  as 
rcguiariy  as  by  the  cradle,  with  the  advantage  on 
the  part  of  the  machine,  that  it  is  laid  '  in  heaps 
ready  for  binding,  thoreby  saving  much  labor  in 
thin  crops,  and  rendering  a  rake  unnecessary. 
So  perfect  did  the  machine  perform,  even  in  grain 
considerably  lodged,  and  in  which  a  cradJe^could 
scarcely  have  been  used  at  all,  that  not  a  stalk  was 
left  standinc;,  while  the  stubble  presented  one  uni- 
form heierht  ofabout  seven  inches  throughout  the 
field.  The  loss,  too,  by  this  mode  of  harvesting, 
l»  greatly  reduced.  The  machine  operates  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  common  shears,  re- 
quiring nothing  of  the  momentum  of  the  cradle; 
and  the  only  jnrring  attending  it  is  from  the  weight 
of  the  grain  falling  on  a  smooth  surface.  The 
wheat  cut  on  the  present  occasion,  was  dead  ripe, 
having  been  standing  two  weeks  longer  than  ne- 
cessary, and  yet  scarcely  a  grain  could  foe  found 
shattered  out. 
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It  is  eBtimated  by  the  committee,  that  the  ordi- 
nary perlbrmaDce  of  this  machiDe  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  acres  per  day;  although  they  fully  believe, 
that,  on  an  emergency,  it  could  acconiplish  twice 
this  amount  of  work.  In  confirmation  of  ihis,  they 
would  state,  that  it  cut,  on  this  occasion,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  square  yards  in  two  minutes,  doin^ 
its  work  in  the  moat  perfect  manner.  It  requires 
from  six  to  ten  persons,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  crop,  to  bind  up  or  remova  the  grain  as  fast  as 
cut,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  crushed  by  the  horses  and 
wheels  of  the  machme,  on  the  succeeding  through. 
The  machine  is  not  liable  to  get  easibly  out  of  or- 
der ;  and  the  cutters,  although  they  are  very  rea- 
dily sharpened,  seldo^  require  it,  as  more  than 
one  hundred  acres  of  grain,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hussey,  had  been  cut  by  those  at- 
tached to  this  machine,  prior  to  the  present  occasion. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  machine  did  its  work  re- 
markably well,  whsre  it  was  possible  for  any  thing 
except  the  naked  scythe  to  penetrate — and  so  ihr 
as  the  commiitee  could  perceive,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  a  number  of  intelligent  farmers  present 
on  the  occasion,  most  of  whom  were,  at  first,  not 
a  little  skeptical  of  its  utility. 

Your  committee  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
they  believe  the  reaping  machine  of  Mr.  Hussey, 
to  be  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  present 
mode  of  cutting  j^rain  on  large  farms,  or  where 
two  or  three  adjoining  farmers  of  the  ordinary 
amount  of  land  in  this  vicinity  unite  in  using  it — 
the  price  of  one  being  one  hundred  and  fit'ty  dol- 
lars. We  would  therelbre  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  society,  and  the  agricultural  com- 
munity generally,  K.  Smith, 

JOHK  Fox, 

Jacob  Shallcross, 
P.  K.  Faeas. 


For  the  Fanners*  Register. 

THE  MATURIKG  OF  CORIT  HASTENED^  BY  KAB- 
1,Y  CEASirrG  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  GBOWINQ 
CROP. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  rainy  hour  to  return  your 
philosophical  correspondent,  Senex,  my  hearty 
thanks  for  his  very  beautiful  explanation  oi'  the 
manner  of  the  acting  of  plaster  of  paris  upon  timed 
land;  time  may  prove  him  right  in  his  speculations, 
but  right  or  wrong,  1  thank  him.  The  man  who 
cultivates  his  racionating  faculty  has  always 
been  more  in  request  than  he  who  cultivates  that 
of  discrimination.  Without  much  care  for  the 
philosophy  of  this  mailer,  it  id  my  purpose  to  push 
the  lacts  to  all  useful  extent.  1  think  that  it  was 
that  singular,  yet  great  man,  Napoleon,  who  said 
that  ^^W  he  gave  ear  for  one  hour  to  the  philoso- 
pberssof  his  court,  his  dynasty  would  not  last  three 
days."  Perhajw  a  mere  practical  farmer  has  as 
liule  to  expect  from  philosophy  as  Napoleon;  in 
practical  life  it  is  a  great  matter  to  think  correctly; 
but  to  apply  those  though («  usefully ^  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  less  importance. 

I  have  another  curious  fact  to  state  in  relation  to 
my  corn  crops*  The  land  wan  turned  with  a  good 
plough  and  two  hordes,  then  checked  at  right  an- 
i;leff,4i  feet  square,  and  planted  from  the4ih  to  the 
lOih  of  April.    It  was  then  cultivated  with  the 


common  cultivator,  and  once  cleaned  with  the  hoe 
around  the  plants.  Upon  the  16ih  of  June,  I  with- 
drew the  labor  of  cultivation  to  the  lianrest  fie;d, 
and  was  unable  afterwards  to  pa«B  my  horses 
through  the  rows  without  breaking  off  the  shoGts. 
Upon  the  lOlh  of  August  it  was  ready  to  be  strip- 
ped of  tops  and  fodder.  Now  my  immed.a:e 
neighbors  planted  at  J  he  same  time,  and  ploughed 
their  corn  (ouv  times;  mine  was  mature  full  three 
weeks  before  theirs ;  now  here  is  a  lair  case  Ux 
philosophy. 

I  am  now  burning  shells  for  the  second  applica- 
tion to  my  fallow  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  the  fir^t 
having  been  made  three  years  since.  Clover  eeei 
is  for  the  greater  part  a  failure,  owin?  I  presame 
to  the  cloudy  wet  weather.  This  will  compel  me 
to  take  successive  crops  fix)m  the  same  land ;  as 
odious  practice,  except  in  the  mountains  and  opos 
their  best  land. 

I  have  stated  the  facts  having  relation  to  my 
corn  crop,  believing  that  the  eavin«r  of  three  weeks 
in  the  cultivation  is  a  matter  worthy  of  Dolce. 
iVly  obliging  friend  Senex  may  be  able  to  accouot 
philosophically  for  the  rapid  maturation  of  the 
crop.  If  time  be  money,  not  less  than  %\Q0  was 
saved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  I  eotertaia 
the  belief  that  the  crop  has  been  made  viihoat 
injury  to  the  land ;  that  is,  that  a  summer  faljow 
would  have  been  as  injurious  as  my  crop  of  com, 
or  more  so.  What  should  be  done  with  weed* 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  coverincr  ^\\  my  wha*. 
stubble  ?  Nature's  course  is  onward;  are  they  i.i« 
means  she  uses  for  that  purpose  under  the  iids- 
ence  of  lime  1 

A  Fairfax  Cultitatoe. 

We  presume  the  weeds  which  have  euoceedfd 
the  growth  of  wheat,  are  annuals,  (as  carrot  w€cd, 
crop-grass,  &c.,)  which  will  not  appear  next  yen', 
and  keep  the  land  foul,  but  will  yield  their  fucs 
to  some  other  crop  in  nature'a  manuring  roiatioiu 
Nothing  is  required  but  to  let  them  akme^  and  ther 
will  serve  to  lop-dress,  and  enrich  the  land;  and 
first  to  protect  and  next  to  manure  the  next  year's 
clover,  if  clover  be  already  sown,  or  if  no(,  each 
other  crop,  natural  or  artificial,  as  may  soocerd. 

£n.  F.  R. 


ON   THE   VALUK   OF   SUN-FOWKR    SEEDS     FOB 

OIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Farmers*  Register. 

jfthene,  August  25thy  1839. 
Although  a  stranger  to  you,  1  take  the  liben? 
of  addfessing  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the  sun- 
flower  plant ;  knowing  that  you  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  any  and  every  tiling  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, &e.  For  the  Inst  five  years  my  attention 
f  mental  I  mean,)  has  been  at  times  occupied  oa 
the  merits  of  this  plant,  as  a  valuable  addition  to, 
if  not  n  supersedent  of^  our  oils,  now  in  genera: 
and  unavoidable  use.  I  have  used  the  terna  men* 
tal,  because  1  have  expended  much  nsore  of 
thought  than  manual  exercise  upon  the  subject. 
From  the  limited  trials  made,  however,  both  in  the 
culture  of  the  sun-fiower,  and  the  home- made  ex* 
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trad  ion  of  the  oil,  and  the  results  in  its  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  I  am  Gompelied  to  believe,  that 
the  oil  extracted  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
other  now  in  use ;  answering:  the  place  of  olive 
oil,  for  the  table,  and  sperm eceti,  and  all  other 
kinds  now  in  general  use,  for  all  the  requireinents 
of  paintioig,  lighting  of  lamps,  &c.  &c. 

This  may  appear  a  \ory  broad  assertion  to  those 
who  have  lor  the  first  time  had  the  subject  brought 
to  their  view,  and  to  others  who  have  fallen  into 
the  received  opinion,  that  the  oils  now  in  use  are 
the  best,  l>ecausethey  answer  the  immediate  wants 
and  requirements  ;  not  reflecting  that  it  takes  two 
or  more  of  these  specific  kinds  and  qualities  of  oil, 
to  supply  the  necessary  wants  and  uses — when 
this  oil,  if  properly  cultivated  and  prepared,  will 
answer,  if  not  take  the  place  of  all  oihers  put  to- 
gether. 

A  grand  desideratum,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  is,  that  lor  lamps,  it  burns  as  long, 
gives  a  clear  and  more  brilliant  light,  exhales  no 
disagreeable  or  unhealthy  odor,  no  apparent 
smoke  evaporates  from  the  wicks,  and  consequent- 
ly leaves  none  of  those  dark  and  unsightly  fea- 
tures of  soot  attendant  upon  even  our  finest  oils 
now  in  use.  All  of  which,  without  the  aid  of  phi- 
losophy, is  apparent  to  even  the  most  careless 
observer,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  fami- 
lies thus  using  them,  and  repugnant  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

These  remarks  hastily  put  to  paper,  is  intended 
to  draw  from  you  any  information  or  experience 
you  may  be  possessed  of  in  regard  to  the  sun- 
flower plant,  for  the  purposes  here  mentioned,  or 
as  fi>od  for  stock  or  poultry  ;  and  you  will  conler  a 
singular  favor  upon  me,  by  letting  me  hear  -from 
you  on  the  subject  so  soon  as  convenient. 

With  respect, 

N.  A.  Adams. 

We  have  no  experimental  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  letter ;  and  request  that 
any  information  possessed  by  others  may  be  af- 
forded through  our  pages.  In  the  agricultural  and 
other  papers,  sundry  articles  have  appeared,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  recommeRcting  the  oil  of  the 
seeds  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  But,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  been  no  statement  of  practical 
results,  or  of  cost  and  profit. — Ed.  F.  R. 


fiekt,  as  in  the  case  I  am  abotjt  to  detail.    Mr.  H« 
says,  *'on  the  26th  of  the  present  month,  I  was 
ploughing  lor  turnips,  myself  with  one  team,  und 
my  son  with  another;  and  observing  that  we  were 
followed  by  a  flock  of  the  above  little  birds,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  notice  their  motions,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  attraciion,  when  I  perceived   that 
their  object  was- grubs.    We  ploughed  up  plenty 
o\'  a  small  white,  and  a  large  brown  or  gruy  grub, 
as  well  as  some  in  a  chrysnlis  state,  and  angle 
worms;  all  of  them,  excepiing  angle  toorms,  ap- 
peared to  be  acceptable  to  them;  and  as  the  sequel* 
will  show,  they  were  capable  of  devouring  large 
quantities.    1  should  think  that  one  would  make 
way  with  at  least  100  per  day.    I  cautioned  my 
son  against  making  any  motion  towards  noticing 
them,  in  any  way  to  inliniidaie  them;  as  1  found 
they  grew  more  and  more  bold  in  their  honest  av- 
ocation, and  as  the  land  diminished  in  width,  they 
would  remain  in  the  opposite  furrow  when  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  distant.    At  length 
my  son  spoke  cautiously,  and  said  there  was  one 
on  his  plough  beam,    t  then  stopped  the  teams 
and  told  the  boy  to  pick  up  a  grub  and  throw  it  to 
the  bird  that  had  disiiiij^uished  itself  by  its  tame- 
ness.    He  did  so;  and  the  bird  immediately  seized 
it.    Encouraged  by  thi^.  I  told  him  to  pick  out  the 
next  white  one  and  hold  it  out  in  his  fingers  near 
the  ground;  crawling  down,  he  did  so,  and  the 
bird  came  and  picked  it  out  of  his  fingers!    After- 
wards he  stood  up  and  held  out  one,  and  the  bird 
lighted  on  his  hand  and  picked  out  the  worm.  This 
was  repeated  until  it  lighted  on  my  own  hand;  I 
raised  it  up  and  applied  my  cheek  to  its  wing 
without  frightening  it  away.    The  next  day  he 
was  not  slow  in  finding  us,  and  practised  the  same 
familiarity,  in  presence  of  James  Sherman,  Wil- 
liam Hallock,  and  others  of  the  neighbora;  it  came 
into  the  corn  field  where  the  boys  were  weeding 
com,  and  actually,  without  any  special  attraction, 
perched  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  boys;  it  con- 
tinued these  visits  until  one  of  the  boys  in  an  ad- 
joining field,  could  not  repress  his  inclination  to 
seize  arid  hold  it.    This  made  him  more  wary, 
but  he  gradually  recovered  his  confidence."    I 
communicate  these  facts  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
contribute  to  prodoce  an  examination  into  the  sub- 
ject, of  how  far  it  would  tend  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  to  fall  upon  some  method  to  tame  and 
familiarize  small  t)irds,in8teadof  frighteninir,  maim* 
ing,  or  destroying  them.  £.  Hull. 


A  BIRD    STORY. 


From  the  ColtiTator. 

Miltatiy  Ulster  co.  N'  Y.  JtUy,  1839. 

Friend  Buel, — I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
forward  the  following  statement,  were  it  not  that 
the  narraior  of  it,  £dward  Hallock,  of  the  firm  of 
Wm.  Hallock  &  Brother,  of  Milton,  Ulster,  co. 
is  known  to  thee,  and  known  to  be  of  unquestionable 
veracity.  I  have  heard  him  before  express  his 
conviction,  that  if  birds  were  protected  and  che- 
rished by  farmers  and  others,  we  should  never  be 
subjected  to  the  loss  of  com  or  other  crops  by  grubs; 
and  that  other  noxious  insects  would  be  sensibly 
diminished.  There  is  a  small  kind  of  bird  (the 
males  nearly  black,  the  females  brown,)  that  is 
noted  for  being  around  and  following  cattle  in  th- 


TO   CURE   WOUNDS  ON   HORSES  AND   CATTLE. 

From  Uie  Genesee  Fanner. 

Mr,  TTucker — 1  became  a  subscriber  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  3d.  volume  of  the  Weekly  Far- 
mer, and  in  the  first  No.  of  that  volume,  I  found  a 
recipe  to  cure  wounds  on  horses  and  cattle, 
which  alone  has  been  worth  more  to  me  than  ten 
years'  subscription,  and  I  think  it  would  confer  a 
favor  on  thy  patnms  to  republish  it  in  the  present 
volume. 

Silas  Gay  lord. 

Skaneaides,  7th  mo.  2f>,  1839. 

The  folio  wins  is  the  receipt  alluded  to,  in  the 
above  note  of  Mr  6  ay  lord: 

As  there  are  many  useful  receipts  hidden  from 
the  public,  for  the  sake  of  speculation  in  a  small 
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way,  by  maoy  who  would  be  thought  Bomething 
of  in  the  world,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  recipe  for  making  Kino  of  oil,  eo  called, 
which  perhaps  excels  any  other  for  cure  ol  wounds 
on  horses  or  cattle,  and  which  has  long  been  kept 
by  a  few  only  in  the  dark.  Feeling  a  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  good  of  the  public,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  farmers  of  Genesee,  1  send  you  the 
Ibllowing  very  valuable  recipe  (or  publication: 

1  oz.  of  green  copperas,  2  do  white  vitroil,  2 
do  common  salt,  2  do  linseed  oil,  8  do  West  In* 
dia  molasses. 

Boil  over  a  slow  (ire  fifteen  minutes  in  a  pint  of 
urine;  when  almost  cold,  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitrol  and  lour  ounces  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Apply  it  to  the  wound  with  a  quill  or  feather, 
which  will  immediately  set  the  sore  to  running, 
and  perform  a  perfect  cure.    Yours  respectfully, 

Stephen  Pat.mbr. 

MUIdlebury,  Dec,  10, 1832. 


PBIOBS  OF  STOCK   IN  KENTUCKY. 

From  Capu  Manyatt**  Diaiy. 

Of 'the  cattle  show  of  Lexington,  (Kentucky,) 
the  fourth  day  was  for  the  exhibition  of  jackasses 
of  2  years  and  1  year,  and  for  foals  and  jennies 
also;  this  sight  was  to  me  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  in  England  to  value  a 
jackass  ac  thirty  shillings,  we  Took  down  upon 
ihem  with  contempt;  bulhere  the  case  is  reversed; 
you  look  up  at  them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 
Several  were  shown  standing  fifteen  hands  high, 
with  head  and  ears  in  proportion;  the  breed  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Maltese  jackass,  crossed 
by  those  of  Spain  and  the  south  of^France.  Those 
imported  seldom  average  more  than  fourteen  hands 
high;  but  the  Kentuckians,  by  great  attention  and 
care,  have  raised  them  up  to  fifteen  hands,  and 
sometimes  even  to  sixteen.  But  the  price  paid 
ibr  these  splendid  animals,tbr  such  they  really  were, 
will  prove  how  much  they  are  in  request.  War- 
rior, a  jackass,  sold  for  5,000  dollars,  upwards  of 
iC  1,000  sterling.  Half  of  another  jackass,  fien- 
jamin  by  name,  was  sold  for  2,500  dollars.  At  the 
show,  I  asked  a  gentleman  what  he  wanted  for  a 
very  beautiful  female  ass,  only  one  year  old;  he 
said  (hathecpuld  have  ], 000 dollars,  £250,  for 
her,  but  that  he  he  had  refused  that  sum.  For  a 
iwo-year  old  jack,  shown  during  the  exhibition, 
they  asked  3,(i00  dollars,  more  than  £  600.  I  nev- 
er lelt  such  respect  for  donkeys  before;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  mule-breeding  is  so  lucrative,  that  there  is 
no  J)ricc  which  a  very  large  donkey  will  not  com- 
mand* I  afterwards  went  to  a  cattle  sale  a  lew 
miles  out  of  the  town.  Don  Juan,  a  two  year  old 
bull,  Durham  breed,  fetched  1,075  dollars;  an  im- 
proved Durham  cow,  with  her  calf,  985  dollars. 
Before  I  arrived,  a  bull  and  cow  fetched  about  1,300 
dolfars,  each  of  them  about  £280.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  that  the  demand  for  this  stock,  now  that 
the  western  states  are  filling  up,  becomes  so  great, 
that  they  cannot  be  produced  fast  enough.  Mr. 
Clay,  who  resides  near  Lexington,  is  one  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  state,  which  is  much  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  fine  stock  which  he  has  impor- 
ted, and  I  quote  the  prices:  Yearling  bull,  1,000 
dollars;  do  heifer,  1500.  Cows  of  full  Durham 
blood,  but  bred  la  Kentucky,  1,245  dollars;  do. 


1235  dollars.  Imported  eow  and  calf,  2,100  d€4- 
lars.  It  must  be  considered  that  although  a  good 
Durham  cow  will  not  cost  more  than  twenty  guin- 
eas perhaps  in  England,  the  expenses  ol  transport 
are  very  great,  and  they  will  generally  stand  io. 
to  the  importers,  about  600  dollars,  before  ihcy  ar- 
rive at  the  state  of  Kentucky. 


EXTRACT   FROM    AN   OLD   AUXHOB,  COSCEBS- 
ING   MILDEW   Iir    WHEAT. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Fannen*  EeciMnr. 

Looking  over  old  Fuller's  'Cnglisfa  Worthies' 
last  evening,  I  was  so  amused  at  his  'Farewrii  i3 
Middlesex,'  that  1  have  transcribed  it,  thinking  it 
may  serve  to  fill  up,  in  an  interesting  way,  eotrc 
spare  corner  in  the  next  number  of  your  valoai.e 
journal.  Yours,  S. 


\0 


"This  county,"  8a}'S  he,  at  page  47,  vol.  2, ' 
much  infested  with  mildew.  That  it  is,  1  know 
my  cost ;  but  could  not  purchase  the  koowleds^ 
what  it  is,  much  less  how  it  might  be  prevcnta/, 
at  the  same  price,  though  having  diligently  en- 
quired into  the  name  and  nature  thereof: 

"Some  will  have  it  called  mildew,  quasi  maldiie 
or  ill-dew  ;  others  mddtw  or  honeydew,  as  beio^ 
very  sweet,  (oh !  how  lushious  and  noxious  is  Bat- 
tery!), with  the  astringency  thereof  causing  aa 
atrophy  or  consumption  in  the  grain.  His  ety- 
mology was  peculiar  to  himself  tvho  ironid  hare 
termed  mildew ,  because  it  ^rindeth  the  grsa 
albrehand,  making  it  to  dwindle  away  almost  \o 
nothhig.  It  falleth  (be  it  mist  or  dew)  when  com 
is  almost  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  aniidateih  thehsr- 
vest  (not  before  it  is  welcome,  but)  belore  it  is 
wished  for  by  the  husbandman,  grain  being  raiber 
withered  than  ripened  thereby.  If,  after  the  Iii«i 
a  good  rain,  or  strong  wind  comeih,  it  washc^a 
and  wipeth  it  oft',  so  that  no  mischief  is  done:  oih- 
erwise,  the  hot  sun  arising,  eeaieth  (to  use  the 
husbandman's  phrase)  the  mildew  upon  thesvair, 
and  so  intercepteth  the  nourishment  berwixcthe 
root  and  the  ear,  especially  if  it  falleth  not  on  the 
hoase  (which  is  bat  another  case,  and  hatit  aoocber 
tunicle  under  it)  but  on  the  stripped  sMfrnear  to 
the  top  of  the  stalk. 

"Grain growing  under  hedges  (where  the  Vied 
hath  least  power)  is  most  subject  thereunto, though 
wheat  of  all  grain  is  most;  bearded  wheat  of 
wheat  is  least  liable  unto  it ;  not  that  the  homes 
thereof  are  spears  to  i'right  the  mildew  Itom  it;  but 
advantageous  gutters,  to  slide  it  away  the  sooner 
which  strikelh  on  rotted  or  pollard  wheaL 

^^Inland  coiiniieSf  Northamptonshire,  Bedford- 
shire, &c.  complain  the  least ;  maritime  the  mo^'^ 
of  mildew ;  which  insinuateth  the  vapors  of  the  %ti 
to  be  casuall  thereof;  Some  hold  that,  seeing  that, 
it  falls  from  (he  skies,  earth  hath  no  guard  f« 
heaven's  blowe,  save  praier,  which  in  this  very 
case  is  prescribed  by  Solomon.*  But  others  con- 
ceive, that  humane  may  be  subordinafe  to  spiririial 
means ;  to  prevent  not  the  falling  but  the  hurting 
of  this  dew  in  such  a  degree,  and  hopefully  expeci 
ihe  remedy  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

'4  am  the  rather  confirmed  in  my  hopes,  because 

*  1st.  Kings,  viii,  87. 
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a  help  hath  been  found  out  aijainst  the  amooting 
of  wheat,  at  least  wise  in  some  <rood  proportion  ; 
I  say  the  eninotin^  of  wheat,  which  makes  it  a 
nei^ro,  as  mildew  makes  it  a  dwarfe;  viz.  by 
mingfincr  the  seed  with  lime  as  your  husbandmen 
will  m/brm  you.  ' 

**And  lor  my  vale  to  this  county,  I  heartily  de- 
sire that  eiiher  God  woulil  of  his  fifoodnesg,  spare 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  so  hurtful  a  casualty, 
or  put  it  into  the  minds  of  men  (if  it  may  stand 
with  his  will)  to  find  out  some  detensitive  in  some 
part,  to  abate  the  malignity  thereof." 

LETTERS  FROM   AN  AGHlCUf-TCRAL   APPREN- 
TICE TO  HIS  FATHER. 

(Continued  from  page  512. ) 

«     From  the  (Edinburgh)  Fdirmere  Mafiazinc. 
Class  in. 

July  28.-— Since  my  last,  a  material  change  of 
weather  has  taken  place,  which  occasioned  much 
positive  loss  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  great  deal 
of  additional  labor  alier wards.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  judgment  and  activity  of 
the  iarmer  comes  to  be  most  completely  ascertain- 
ed; because  the  derangement  of  his  usual  plans 
throws  every  branch  of  work  out  of  shape,  and 
causes  a  resort  to  measures  of  expediency  or  of  a 
temporary  nature,  In  such  a  situation  M  r.  Jamie- 
son  shines  conspicuously.  Uis.mind  seems  sto- 
red with  resources  for  every  emergency,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  ctise  appears  to  give  increased 
strength  to  his  natural  powers,  lie  shapes  his 
conduct  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
placed,  constantly  preserving  the  greatest  order 
and  reguHarity. 

Last  week  a  violent  and  continued  rain  for 
twenty-four  hours  occurred,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  floated  the  fallow  field,  wetted  the  hay 
rii-ks,  Slopped  the  thinning  and  cleaning  of  turnips, 
and  lodged  at  least  one  half  of  the  corn  crops  on 
the  liirm.  With  such  a  number  of  people,  many 
larmers  would  have  been  thrown  into  utter  con- 
fusion, or  at  least  one  half  of  those  below  them 
would  have  remained  idle,  while  others  would  not 
have  been  much  more  profitably  employed.  Not 
Bo  with  Mr.  Jamieson;  for  the  rainy  day  was  as- 
throng  a  one  as  ever  i  saw  since  i  came  here. 
The  several  inventories  were  examined,  and  defi- 
ciepcica  noted  down  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Two  pair  of  fanners  were  set  to  work  in  dressing 
of  corn.  The  lofts  were  sweeped,  dusted  and 
cleaned ;  In  short  every  one  was  sedulously  em- 
ployed. When  the  rain  ceased,  my  whole  corps 
were  instantly  despatched  to  the  tallow  and  turnip 
fields,  and  express  orders  were  given  me  not  to 
sufier  a  drop  of  water  to  stand  on  any  of  them;  of 
course  1  had  not  a  dry  foot  while  in  the  field,  but 
fortunately  was  not  the  worse  of  this  treatment, 
having  taken  care  to  shift  regul:trly  after  working 
hours.  When  thus  employed,  Elliot  and  his 
ploughmen  were  busy  in  removing  dung  from  the 
Jarm-yards,  and  middening  it  in  a  regular  manner 
on  an  adjoining  field  of  grass-land,  where  it  is  to 
be  used  next  winter;  and  an  two  hundred  bolls  oi' 
wheat  had  been  lately  sold,  M  r.  Jamieson  took 
this  opportunity  of  delivering  it  to  the  inerchani. 
Even  Howard  and  his  herds  were  not  idle;  for,  as 
several  marketB  were  held  at  the  time,  he  and  they 


were  peldom  at  home  at  (his  troublesome  period. 
The  thrashing  machine  was  likewise  so  busily 
employed  after  the  weather  settled,  that  our  stack- 
yard has  become  nearly  empty. 

Every  thing  seems  now  to  be  restored  to  order 
except  the  hay,  which  will  give  us  a  little  trouble 
before  it  can  be  safely  stacked.  Mt.  Jamieson 
says  it  has  received  damage  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  that  1  will  soon  see  the  extent  of  injury 
done  to  hay,  by  a  fill  I  of  rairi,  while  in  the  cock. 
He  adds,  that  it  is  much  less  hurt  by  wetness  du- 
ring the  early  stages  of  the  winning  process  than 
when  in  the  cock;  because  the  natural  fermentation 
which  necessarily  takes  place  is  then  reinforced  by 
artificial  auxiliaries,  consequently  that  a  degree  of 
putridity  ensues,  inevitably  injnrious  to  the  article. 
Fairbairn  has  returned  to  the  turnip  field;  and  the 
young  plants  bemg  all  thinned  and  set  out,  he  is 
goinff  over  them  a  second  time,  correcting  former 
errors,  and  destroying  every  weed  that  has  recent- 
ly regelated. 

j^ugust  4th. — The  hay  is  now  safely  stacked, 
though  a  good  deal  of  work  was  required  before 
we  £rot  it  into  such  a  condition  as  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Jamieson.  Three  days  ago,  when  fine  sunny 
weather  and  gentle  wind  prevailed,  our  united 
sirenc^th  wa^  employed  to  take  down  the  cocks  and 
expose  the  wet  parts  to  their  beneficial  influence; 
afier  which  the  whole  was  re-cocked,  great  care 
being  taken  to  mix  the  external  and  internal  parts 
together,  so  as  the  quality  ini^ht  be  equal,  and  any 
moisture  remaining  in  the  damaged  parts  ahgorbed 
by  what  was  in  (;ood  condition.  It  stood  for  the 
night  in  these  new  made  cocks,  but  next  day  pro- 
misinir  ffood  weather,  the  carts  were  set  to  work 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
day  the  whole  wafl  got  into  the  stack-yard.  It  is 
put  up  in  two  stacks,  each  contamini;  about  five 
thousand  Scotch  stones,  or  fifty-five  English  loads. 
The  charge  of  superintending  the  loading  of  the 
carts  was  committed  to  me,  and  1  had  full  proofs  of  , 
the  truth  of  Mr,  Jamlepon's  previous  opinion  res- 
pecting the  damage;  those  parts  of  the  cock  that  ' 
were  wetted,  though  made  perfectly  dry,  breaking 
with  the  slighvest  touch,  and  appearing  altogether 
devoid  of  substance.  Mr.  Jamieson  says  the 
damage  will  not  be  so  apparent  after  the  stack- 
sweat  has  ensued,  though  perhaps  he  means  that 
the  partial  damage,  being  thus  transferred  to  the 
whole  stack,  will  not  b6  so  discernible  as  when  con- 
fined to  a  certain,  portion  of  if.  The  slacks  are  to 
be  immediately  combed  down,  completely  covered' 
with  straw  and  hard  roped,  so  as  they  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  storms  of  winter.  I  observed  that 
where  clover  was  most  plentiful,  the  hay  had  suf- 
fered most;  and,  vice  t>e*-sa,  that  the  corks  con- 
taining the  greatest  quantity  of  rye-irraps  were' 
least  damaged.  Had  the  cock  been  of  dean  clo- 
ver, 1  am  almost  sure  that  it  would  have  been  fit 
only  for  the  dunghill, 

J^ugust  lOth. — The  fjillow  is  now  dunging,  and 
four  heads  of  carts,  or  pixie**n  altogether,  are  em- 
ployed at  that  business.  Each  head  requires  two 
men  to  fill,  and  one  to  pull  out  ih^  dung  from  the 
rart,  while  the  carter  drives  the  horses  regularly 
forward;  and  one  man  and  three  women  spread 
the  heaps  laid  down  by  each  head  of  carts,  so 
that  thiriy-two  men  and  twelve  women  are  thus 
employed  besides  the  overiseerw.  My  post  is  at 
the  dunghill.  Elliot  looks  after  the  carts  in  the  field, 
and  sees  that  the  dung  is  properly  drawn  out,  while 
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Fajrbairn  managca  the  spreadere.  AVe  ju9t  tnke 
out  sixty  \oiu\s  a  day  per  ht^ad,  or  (wo  hundred  and 
Ibriy  loads  aIJo;»^Mher.  Filieeu  of  those  loads,  or 
thprehy,  are  nj'|  hed  to  an  acre,  Scotch  measure; 
and  as  <*ach  lo.id,  Irdm  trial,  is  tound  lo  contain  u 
Iridt!  more  than  one  yard  and  a  hall  ofcnbic  mt^a- 
6ure.  you  may  hrivea  tolcraltlc  notion  reppeciing 
the  extent  oftlio  afjphcaiion.  In  ihie  way  vvedun&r 
ahoiii  bixieeii  acres  per  day,  so  that  in  little  more 
than  six  dnya  the  whole  hnndrpd  acres  of  fallow 
will  be  pone  over.  Mr.  Janiiefion  is  very  exact 
about  the  npreadint;,  a^nerting  that  the  benefit  of 
the  application  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  accuraoy  with  which  this  process  is  executed; 
or,  more  plainly  speaking,  thai  fifieeii  loads,  well 
ppread,  are  of  as  tnuch  ase  as  twenty  loads  imper- 
lectly  separated  and  divided. 

The  turnip  fields  are  now  completely  finished 
off,  and  pre^ient  a  notable  prospect  to  the  amateurs 
of  good  husbandry,  having  very  few  blanks,  atid 
containing  scarcely  a  single  weed.  The  ruta-baga 
seemed  shy  of  growing  for  a  long  time;  and, 
though  now  more  forward,  stiH  presents  more  na- 
ked soil  tlian  the  yellow  and  white  turnip.  The 
horse,  or  yam  potatoes,  show  a  strong  foliage,  and 
perhaps  will  ultimately  be  found  to  return  as  much 
rool  as  the  ruta-baga.  All  our  corn  fields  are  look- 
ing well,  and  some  of  them  are  holding  out  si^ns 
for  ihc  sickle,  especially  the  early  oats,  and  nrst 
sown  barley.  Mr.  Jamieson  has  iniitiialed  that 
I  am  60  aii^i^isl  in  the  field;  and  given  me  warning 
that  to  oversee  there,  ie  a  post  of  no  little  trouble. 
He  has  Qnr.**  the  lenj;ih  ofdfclaring,  that  the  corn 
fdrincr  must  be  a  slave  duriii<r  the  hurvesi  quarter, 
if  he  wishes  his  affairs  rightly  managed;  so  I 
easily  understand,  if  the  masiei'is  a  slave,  that  his 
deputies  cannot  be  characterized  an  fillini;  a  much 
hi^fher  station.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  do 
my  duty,  trusting  that  the  aiier  advan;a«re  will 
compensate  tlie  expense  at  which  i'  most  he  niUD* 
cd,  Kv«^ry  princ!f)le  connected  witli  hotior  aiid 
interest  call  for  exertion  on  my  fi\  !e, — rp|ieci:ii!y  as 
Mr.  Jamieson  ha*;  never  ceani'd  to  inun  itie.  with 
urbanity,  and  more  like  a  son,  ihan  one  sent  to 
learn  husbandry  under  his  inspect ioiiaiul  diiei  lion. 

August  20th, — Harvest  has  |>artially  commen- 
ced, though,  not  having  ns  yet  drawn  out  our 
whole  strength,  Fairbairn  has  only  been  eni|.loyetl 
in  the  management.  Next  week  that  important 
branch  of  rural  economy  will  b<*  undertaken  in 
earnest,  when  Howard  and  I  are  to  be  called  into 
action.  Klliot  is  reserved  for  his  horsemen,  w^io, 
I  understand,  are  rarely  taken  to  the  field  unless 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  hands.  At  this  lime  he  is 
throng  ploughing  down  the  dung  put  on  the  fiillow 
field,  which  works  hi  a  capita!  style;  and  on  this 
♦furrow  it  is  meant  to  sow  the  wheal  seed  about  the 
end  of  September,  providinir  a  fresh  growih  of 
weeds  does  not  a|)pear  belore  that  period.  The 
stack-yard  was  lately  empiied  and  cleared  for  the 
new  crop.  My  squa<!  are  makini;  i^iraw  ropes  lor 
tying  down  the  ttiatrh  used  in  covering  the  stacks, 
and  every  thins;  is  arrattiriiig  as  fiisi  as  possible, 
so  as  interrupt iotis  may  be  avoided  in  the  great 
work  before  us. 

September  2. — The  past  week  has  been  a  busy 
one;  and  1  seize  upon  a  leisure  hour,  allowed  by  n 
heavy  shower  fallinir,  to  acquaint  yoti  pf  our  pro- 
ceedings. On  Monday  morning,  our  forces  were 
musteritd  for  harvest  work,  and  were  divided  into 
twelve  batids  oi'twelve  shearerci,  and  two  bandstera 


each,  (bur  of  which  were  committed  to  the  char^ 
of  Fairbairn,  the  like  number  to  me,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  Howard,  our  head  sheplierd.  Th< 
ranking  or  sorting  of  the  peo|de  was  done  w.ih 
expedition  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  8een*E  quite  up 
to  a  matter  of  that  nature;  and  though  haU  an  hour 
or  thereby  nirgh I  be  lost  before  the  ranking  waj 
completed,  yet  all  that  hurry  and  confusion  «h:{b. 
without  it,  would  inevitably  have  ensued^  were 
altogether  kept  clear  of,  and  the  whole  regimerA 
entered  to  work  at  once  upon  a  horn  being  soumifC 
by  Fairbairn,  who  is  first  in  command  bek>w  Mr. 
Jamieson.  The  arrangement  was  made  in  inu 
manner. — Mr.  Jamieson  having  asoertained  h4 
numbers,  selected  twelve  of  those  he  consideTtd'o 
be  the  best  shearers,  and  provided  (hem  with  \ko 
able  bandsters  for  Uring  and  stooking  the  com;  or- 
dered Fairbairn  on  with  these,  and  to  place  .bem 
on  the  left  or  open  side  of  the  field,  four  sbearen 
upon  each  ridge,  with  their  bandsterB  behind  thejo. 
The  secondi  third  and  fourth  bands  IbUovred  in 
their  course,  a  ticket  being  giveo  to  each  bani?tfr 
mentioning  the  band  to  which  be  bek»ged. 
When  the  fifth  band  was  formed,  I  roan:hed  a' 
their  head,  and  placed  them  on  their  rtspecv\e 
ridges,  and  so  on,  as  the  sixth,  seventh  and  e^hfh 
band  arrived.  Howard  came  with  the  Dio^h,  scd 
arranged  them  in  like  way,  and  Mr.  Jamieson  fol- 
lowed with  the  rear  guard.  AAer  rid'og  scros 
the  field,  and  being  satisfied  that  all  were  ri^.i  y 
arranged,  he  halted  in  the  centre  of  Fairhaini'i 
hands,  and  calling  attention^  he  stated,  io  a  lev 
words,  that  these  people  were  committed  to  b.* 
management,  and  that  full  power  was  delej^ated  'o 
him  to  do  every  thing  which,  as  a  master,  becotif 
do  himself;  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  the  crm 
clean  and  low  cut;  and  that,  while  stifiirieDt  t  c^ 
was  allowed  to  execute  the  work,  idleness  wm  (c 
no  account  to  be  permitted.  He  then  came  to  my 
station,  and  repeated  these  orderss,  ami  core'-  :-i 
with  the  same  in  the  centre  of  Howard's  nixfxv*. 
A  tier  this,  upon  a  sign  being  ^ivm,  Fsi+ii-n 
sounded  his  horn,  and  immediately  the  whn:?t«A' 
lell  to  work.  The  total  number  were  14  4  s^iearet?, 
iind  21  bandsters.  Three  fourths  of  :he  lormerar? 
women,  who,  in  fact,  are  our  neateset  cuftere.  The 
corn  of  each  hand  isbrouirht  into  the  infddk»ndire, 
and  siooked  there;  a  measure  which  Mr.  J>miesoo 
says  forwards  the  loading  of  the  cnrts  rofwden^f/y. 
Indeed,  independent  of  this  considers tior;,  ff.e  less 
compass  that  corn  can,  in  the  fimr  ins'snre.  be  fut 
into,  so  much  the  more  will  tJie  sMibhle  V>e  k<»pt 
clean.  Kvery  bandster  is  directed  to  d'tiw  the 
bottoms  of  the  sheaves,  and  ro  crHther  up  any  heVc 
which  drop  out  when  he  is  tyirig  them;  so  that  t;.c 
quantity  left  is  very  trifling. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  drilling  the  first  dsy.  »''^ 
not  a  few  weredismipsed  the  Kervice  a^unquaef^c. 
These  were  constantly  replaced  troni  a  s«rr^^ 
mentary  corps  which  remained  at  home,  anil,  t<- 
li>re  niifht,  our  i*ifciphne  was  toIeraMe  perfrc*. 
Mr.  Janueson,  who  commanded  in  chief^  when 
he  noticed  any  one  not  working  to  his  mind,  al- 
ways addressed  such  in  a  calm  but  steady  man* 
ner;  explained  how  he  wished  his  work  peribm- 
ed;  and  requested,  if  they  were  incapable ofdoin^ 
what  he  required,  that  they  would  give  up  will)- 
out  further  trouble.  About  a  dozen  left  us  in  the 
course  of  the  first  day,  who  were  always  paid  /or 
the  time  they  had  wrought,  but  no  more.  The 
hours  here  are  from  sun  to  sun,  with  ao  hour  fbr 
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breakfast,  and  (he  like  time  for  dinner.  Twenty  min- 
utes rest  are  also  allowed  both  in  ibrenoon  and  after- 
noon.   The  victuals  are  brought  to  the  field  in  three 
caris,  one  lor  each  division;  and  the  bandsters  of  the 
different  bands  act  as  distributors,  after  the  portions 
are  measured  out  or  set  apart  for  each  band  by  the 
person  who  drives  the  cart.  The  breakfast  consists 
of* oat-meal  pottage  and  milk;  at  dinner,  bread  and 
beer  are  given;  and  for  supper,  the  like  allowance 
as  at  breakfast.  Fairbairn  thinks  that  it  has  taken 
a  ilay  of  six  shearers  to  cut  an  acre  of  wheat;  and 
if  so,  twenty-five  acres  have  been  cut  each  day. 
1  suppose  he  is  not  far  froqi  the  mark;  for  we  have 
worked  four  days  and  a  half,  and  done  little  more 
than  cut  down  the  fallow   break  of  one  hundred 
acres.     The  field  presents  a  fine  sight,  as  it  is 
wholly  in  stooks  of  twelve  standing  sheaves,  with 
two  for  hoodings  or  covering  the  top.    A  man 
goes  regularly  through  the  field  to  set  up  such 
sheaves  as  may  have  fallen  down;  but  should  the 
weather  prove  dry,  it  will  be  carted  to  the  stack- 
VHtd  in  a  day  or  two.    The  oais  and  barlev  cut 
last  week,  under  Fairbairn's  inspection,  will  also 
then  be  ready.    The  barley  lay  untied  for  three 
days,  which  was  of  great  benefit  in  the  winning  of 
it.     When  tried  up,  it  seemed  perfectly  dry,  but 
Mr.  Jamieson  says  he  is  always  apprehensive  of 
barley  heating  in  the  stack,  as  the  soHness  of  the 
straw  allows  a  degree  of  compression  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  heat  dangerous  to  the  grain.    1  un- 
derstand it  is  customary  with  him  to  examine 
every  field  before  the  carts  are  sent  to  bring  any 
home;  and  that  he  is  particularly  careful  to  carry 
none  till  completely  winned.    Indeed,  when  stacks 
so  large  as  those!  saw  last  year  are  made,  the 
greatest  attention  must  be  necessary,  otherwise 
heating,  particularly  of  barley  and  beans,  could 
not  be  avoided.    This  attention  is  too  often  disre- 
garded, many  people  thinking  they  ought  always 
to  carry  when  their  neighbours  are  so  employed, 
without  reflecting  that  the  winning  process  is  reg- 
ulated, not  only  by  the  ripeness  and  cleanness  of 
the  crop  when  cut  down,  but  also  by  situation  and 
size  of  sheaves.    A  small  sheaf  wins  in  half  the 
time  that  is  called  for  by  a  large  one,  and  dries 
much  faster  after  being  completely  wetted.    All 
these  circumstances  should  be  considered  by  the 
farmer  before  he  carries ;  and  on  no  account  what- 
ever should  a  previous  personal  examination  be 
omitted.    To  spoil  corn  in  the  yard  is  a  most  dis- 
graceful affair  to  the  farmer;  though,  disgraceful 
as  it  is,  perhaps  it  happens  ofiener  than  is  known. 
Mr.  Jamieson,  however,  assures  me,  that  it  is 
now  much  less  frequent  in  the  country  than  form- 
erly, when  the  crops  were  fouler,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  rotations  then  practised;  also,  that 
the  size  of  sheaves  is  of  late  greatly  diminished, 
which  permits  the  winning  process  to  go  more 
speedily  and  equally  forward. 

Elliot  and  his  ploughs  are  seed-furrowing  the 
fallow  field,  and  will  tte  well  through  with  it  by 
the  time  that  the  loading  of  corn  commences. 
The  ridge  is  neatly  gathered  up,  great  care  being 
used  not  to  raise  it  too  high  in  the  middle.  The 
horses  are  supported  on  green  tares,  which  are  in 
full  pod,  and  appear  to  to  nourishing  food.  Mr. 
Jamieson  says,  no  kind  of  food  is  rotter  in  dry 
weather,  especiallv  if  free  from  rottenness  at  the 
root.  They  are  all  tied  up  in  bcinches  of  the  like 
Btse  as  those  of  clover;  only,  I  observe,  that  each 
hone  tfetfl  three  per  day,  instead  of  two  of  clover: 
?0L.  yil-T5 


owing,  I  presume,  to  the  latter  being  generally 
more  stuffing  in  the  stomach,  or;  in  other  words, 
not  so  watery  and  digestible. 

September  10. — Our  field  of  shearers  was  this 
week  augmented  by  four  fresh  bands,  or  48  ad- 
ditional shearers,  who  were  put  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  my  veterans,  oflen  employed  in  former 
times  when  extra  hands  were  brought  to  the  field; 
so  we  now  cut  down  a  great  breadth  daily,  though 
the  like  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  as  at  tne 
outset.    To  save  time  and  avoid  confusion^  each 
grieve  or  steward  cuts  out  and  enters  the  four  bands 
or  twelve  ridges  entrusted  to  him;  and  f  am  now 
so  well  acquainted  with  my  troops,  that  I  can  place 
all  of  them  in  their  proper  station,  without  the 
smallest  difficulty.    As  we  pay  weekly  such  of 
our  hand8  as  leave  us  on  Saturday,  a  slight  drilling 
becomes  necessary  on  the  Monday  morning.  We 
go  on  very  smoothly,  and  keep  regular  hours. 
Elliot  rings  the  bell  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  to 
prepare;  and  again,  at  the  first  peep  of  the  lumi- 
nary, when  all  must  march  without  further  cere- 
mony.    We  have  had  a  few  wet,  or  rather  dewy 
mornings;  but,  as  it  was  dry  above  head,  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson, at  those  times,  ordered  us  to  proceed  with 
the  work,  and  to  leave  the  sheaves  unbound,  or  in 
the  state  technically  called  broad-band,   A  detach- 
ment was  always  selected  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
or  when  the  ^orn  was  sufiiciently  drv,  for  tying  up 
this  broad-band  com;  and  Howard  generally  at- 
tended those  so  employed,  Fairbaifh  and  I  taking 
charge  conjunctly  in  his  absence.    Mr.  Jamieson 
has  been  less  with  us  this  week  than  last  one,  and 
more  with  £lliot,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
driving  home  corn.    Three  heads  of  carts,  four 
in  each,  have  driven  for  several  days,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tall,  well-built  stacks  have 
been  put  up,  while  a  set  of  hands  has  been  em- 
ployed since  the  first  day  in  covering  them,  which 
operation  is  here  executed  very  neaOy  in  the  dam- 
board  or  cross- roping  way.    About  five  acres  of 
wheat  were  thrashed  last  week,  so  as  good  fi'esh 
straw  might  be  got  for  covering; — our»summer 
thrashed  straw  being  two  much  broken  by  the ' 
machine  for  resisting  rain.    This  new  straw  was 
carefully  drawn   under  Elliot's   inspection,  and 
makes  excellent  thatch.    The  wheat  thrashed  has 
been  laid  thin  on  the  granary  floor,  and  orders 
given  to  turn  it  daily,  till  it  comes  into  a  keepable 
state,    fieing  constantly  in  the  field,  I  have  had 
slight  opportunity  of  personally  witnessing  the 
building  of  the  stacks,  or  the  management  exer- 
cised; but  1  learn,  that  a  man  stands  on  the  stack, 
and  forks  the  sheaves  to  the  builder,  till  the  stack 
gets  tolerably  high,  when  a  kind  of  opening  is  lefl 
fbr  him  to  stand,  and  two  stack  headers,  as  tbey  are 
called,  become  necessary.    The  stacks,  to  be  sure, 
are  of  great  height,  and  require  extra  help  to  com- 
plete them;  otherwise,  [  am  confident  Mr.  Jamie- 
son, who  is  perfectly  up  to  every  thing  of  that  na- 
ture, would  not  give  such  assistance. 

September  19.— A  good  deal  oC  raia  has  fallen 
this  week,  which  retarded  cutting,  and  stopped 
carrying  altogether.  The  first  object  was  to  keep 
all  the  cut  corn  a-foof,  atid  to  complete  the  cover- 
inut  of  what  was  carried.  Respecting  these  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Jamieson  is  particularly  careful.  When 
the  rains  ceased,  we  cut  oats  of  the  late  varieties, 
which  were  all  gaited;  in  other  words,  the  sheaves 
were  set  up  single,  with  bands  loose  around  them, 
and  polled  mar  to  the  top,  attention  being  paid  to 
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draw  loose  headi  from  the  bottom,  so  as  sprouting  ' 
might  be  prevented.  The  eame  number  of  hnndis 
have  been  employed  as  last  week;  and,  should  we 
be  favored  with  good  weather,  the  cuitin<:r  proccds 
will  likely  be  fiDiJhed  in  cij^ht  or  ten  days.  Elliot 
has  completed  seed- Airro  wing  the  fa  I  row  break, 
and  is  now  entered  upon  the  wheal  i^iubbleEi!, 
though,  as  the  weather  seems  now  settled]  he  will 
return  to  the  work  of  carrying  with  alt  despatch. 
Twenty  stacks  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  ari'.  put 
up,  all  of  equal  size,  and  better  built  than  any  I 
have  hitherto  observed. 

September  23. — Shearing  is  new  over  here, 
though,  as  part  of  the  beans  are  still  to  tic,  and  a 
good  deal  of  barley  and  outs  to  be  carried,  we  will 
be  very  busy  for  a  week  or  two.  All  the  wheat  is 
stacked;  what  was  sown  in  spring  aAer  turnips,  is 
inferior  in  bulk  to  the  autumn  and  winter  fields), 
and  I  also  thought  it  lighter  upon  the  hand.  The 
grain  however,  is  good,  being  well  liarvei^tpd,  and 
will  prove  of  greater  value  than  the  barley  «ovvn 
upon  the  same  field;  which  reminded  me  of  the 
prediction  offered  by  Elliot  at  seed-time,  as  men- 
lioned  in  a  Ibrmer  letter.  The  tiarley  after  beans 
is  excellent,  and,  according  to  my  views,  may  be 
20  per  cent  in  the  extent  of  rneaBui;e,,  above  that 
on  the  turnip  field,  though  I  must  acknowledtro 
that  the  latter  is  of  superior  quality,  and  worth 
more  to  the  manufacturer. 

October  12. — Harvest  is  now  fimehed  with  us, 
the  whole  crop  being  safely  deposited  in  the  yard. 
I  mentioned,  m  a  former  letter,  that  nine  hundred 
acres  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  were  sown  upon 
this  farm,  the  produce  whereof,  except  what  was 
thrashed  from  the  field,  is  secured  or  put  up  in 
ninety-six  large  stacks,  all  of  them  nearly  of  equal 
size,  and  affording  a  notable  sight  to  the  behoiJpr, 
if  he  is  an  amateur  of  rural  science.  The  whole 
are  completely  covered  for  the  winter,  a  measure 
which  engages  Mr.  Jamieson's  notice  in  a  par- 
ticular manner;  he  alleging,  that  a  slovenly  man- 
aged stack-yard  furnishes  sure  prootj  tl\at  evei  y 
ouier  t^nch  of  farm  management  is  carelessly 
conducted.  The  first  built  stacks  have  all  been 
tied  down  a  second  time,  and  I  understand  that  u 
repetition  of  this  operation  is  continued  till  the 
stacks  are  fully  compressed,  when  it  becomes  un- 
necessary, unless  a  breacli  is  made  by  a  storm  of 
wind,  which  is  immediately  repaired.  The  bu- 
siness of  a  farmer  has  been  often  supposed  to  be 
one  within  the  reach  of  every  blockhead;  but  f  am 
more  aiki  more  convinced,  that,  to  carry  ii  on  pro- 
perly, a  wise  head  is  not  only  required,  but  also  a 
steady  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  several 
duties  which  appertain  to  the  occupation. 

The  fallow  field  was  last  week  sown  which 
wheat,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pecks  per  Scotch  acre; 
and  the  seed  was  carefully  pickled  or  moistened 
with  urine,  exactly  in  the  like  wa\'  as  done  with 
what  was  sown  in  the  spring.  There  was  not  a 
blacked  or  smutted  head  of  wheat  to  be  seen  of 
last  crop,  which  almost  satisfied  me  that  pickling 
is  a  radical  cure  or  preventive  for  that  abominable 
disorder.  I  remember  one  day  before  harvest,, 
when  some  gentlemen  from  a  distant  pan  of  the 
country  were  on  a  visit  to  JMr.  Jamieson,  that,  one 
of  them  having  expatiated,  at  considerable  length, 
concerning  their  district  t)eing  exposed  to  smut 
from  a  particularity  of  soil,  Mr.  Jamieson  took 
him  up,  and  offdired  to  wager  fIVe  guineas,  that  a 
single  smutted  head  would  not  be  got  amongst  his 


fields.  Done,  replies  the  gentleman;  for  I  never 
saw  a  wheal  field  in  my  lile  but  what  was  less  or 
more  smutted.  The  «*^entleman  then  proceded  to 
examine  the  field  with  the  greatest  attention;  bui, 
alter  an  e?(aminaiton  of  several  hours,  wa«  obliged 
to  declare  thai  the  soil  of  Mr.  Jamieson^s  farm  cer- 
tainly differed  (1*001  thai  of  every  one  he  had  hiiher- 
to  known,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  escaped  that 
baneful  malady.  No.  suys  Mr.  Jamieson;  my  suit 
is  the  same  with  other  people^s;  but  perhaps 
greater  exertion  is  bestowed  to  avoid  an  evil, 
which  assuredly  is  too  prevalent,  and  which  pro* 
ceeds  entirely  from  negligence  and  inattention. 

The  winter  Ftock  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  now 
brought  home,  Uownrd  having  beeii  at  several 
markets  to  procure  them.  One  hundred  head  of 
cattle  are  provided  for  the  straw  yards,  and  these 
are  presently  ranging  the  stubbles.  Howard  teljs 
me,  they  will  not  he  put  upon  straw  so  long  as  the 
weather  continues  dry,  and  that  a  few  turnips  will 
be  given  them  alter  CHiidleroas,  to  bring  their 
blood  into  good  order  before  the  grass  ^asoo  ar- 
rives. Twenty  score  of  ewes  are  provided;  and 
this  branch  of  stock  is  considered  by  Mr.  Jamieeou 
as  highly  profitable,  though  he  acknowledges  thai, 
without  cuttle,  he  pould  not  convert  his  straw  imo 
dung.  About  ibrty  fine  oxen,  purchased  at  the 
summer  markets,  and  grazed  since  itieir  arrival  on 
the  pasture  fields,  are  intended  to  be  fed  at  the 
stake  on  turnips;  but,  as  these  matters  are  alto- 
gether in  Howard's  department,  I  can  only  speak 
of  them  in  a  transient  manner. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Jamieson  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  servants  of  every  description,  on  ac- 
cuuiu  of  the  finishing  of  harvest.  He  was  pleased 
to  lake  the  head  servants  to  the  parlor,  with  t^ 
own  family,  which  certainly  was  paying  us  due  at- 
tention; hut,  after  supper  was  over, "he  de»ired  us 
to  Ibllow  him  to  the  large  mill  barn,  where  the 
other  servants  were  feasted;  and,  taking  a  glass  in 
his  hand,  when  we  arrived  there,  desiring  us  to  do 
the  same,  he  addressed  the  numerous  assembled 
body  in  the  following  terms. 

"My  lads,  1  drink  health  and  happiness  to  each 
of  yon,  and  to  your  several  wives  and  lamiJies. — 
May  Providence  bless  you  all— may  you  bespiired 
lor  many  harvests,  and  enabled  to  perform  your 
respective  duties,  with  the  fidelity,  as  unflbrmiy 
displayed  in  the  one,  the  conclusion  of  which  we 
are  nowsolemnizinfiT.'* 

In  this  kind  and  benevolent  manner  does  this 
good  man  constantly  behave  to  those  beiow  him, 
thereby  attaching  them  lo  his  interest  more  effectu- 
ally than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  hard  or  aus- 
tere master.  Sach  may  piocure  ol>edience  when 
present;  but  the  moment  thai  his  back  is  turned, 
the  ties  of  duty  are  instantly  relaxed.  The  sitidy 
of  human  nature  is  a  science  fbllow^ed  by  few 
people;  but  I  am  convinced  that  no*branch  ofknow- 
ledge  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  more  eeduUiy. 
Without  some  degree  of  perfection  in  thissciencej 
none  can  act  aright  in  their  passage  through  life, 
— none  can  sufficiently  discharge  the  duties  whicii 
appertain  to  their  respective  stations, — and  none 
can  enjoy  true  felicity,  or  possess  real  contentment. 

Cla88  IF. 

Nov.  4. — Since  the  finishing  of  harvest  work,  my 
squad  has  been  chiefiy  employed  in  cleaning  out 
the  stack-yard,  casting  gaw  fimows  through  the 
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ivheat  lands,  and  turning  dunghills,  which  are  to  be 
applied  upon  the  clover  Btubblee.     Some  ot  my 
handfl  have  alpo,  on  different  days,  been  with  Fair- 
bairn  at  the  thrashing  machine;  as,  besides  seed 
wheat  and  horse  corn,  about  lour  hnndred  bolisof 
barley  are  already  thrashed.    In  a  conversaiion 
Iatel3f  with  Mr.  Jamieson,  1  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  ihe 
fittest  time  for  thrashing  barley,  merchants  beinir 
then  better  disposed  to  make  purchases  than  at  an 
afier  period.     Most  of  the  straw  has  been  stacked 
in  the  court  or  farm-yard,  to  be  taken  down  oc- 
casionally for  littering  the  winiering  catile  which 
were  last  week  brought  lirom  the  stubbies.    They 
are  divided  into  three  lots,  each  of  which  occupinn 
a  separate  yard,  and  have  plenty  of  li'csh  oat-ptraw 
burnished  to  them  lour  times  a   day,  it  not  beini; 
thouiiht  advantageous  to  keep  a  greater  number 
together.    Howard,  who  superintends  the  cattle 
and  sheep  department,  tells  me,  that  much  of  the 
after  success  depends  upon  arrantring  the  dilferent 
divisions,  according  to  size  and  temper,  and,  in 
particular,  upon  keeping  those  that  are  polled,  or 
without  horns,  by  themselves.    A  pump- well  is  in 
each  yard,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance.    The 
forty  oxen  purchased  at  the  summer  markets  are 
now  put  to  the  stake,  and  lied  on  turnips,  three  men 
being  appointed  to  clean  and  feed   them,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  hundred  cattle  on  straw.    Tups 
were  put  to  the  ewes  about  fourteen  days  ago,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  tup  to  fifty  ewes,  and  they 
are  now  ranging  the  clover  slubbles.    They  have 
been  rubbed  with  tobacco  liquor  and  turpentine,  so 
as  itch  or  scab  may  be  prevented. 

The  wheat  seed  is  nearly  over,  ail  being  depos- 
ited  in  the  ground  excepting  on  that  pari,  of  the 
field  under  potatoes  last  crop,  to  which  'Mr.  Ja- 
mieson wishes  to  give  an  additional  furrow.  What 
was  sown  after  beans  required  a  great  deal  of  har- 
rowing before  the  surface  was  reduced  sufficiently; 
but  as  fine  weather  prevailed  at  the  time,  the  work 
was  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Fifty 
acres  of  the  clover  stubble  have  likewise  been  seed- 
ded  with  wheat,  which  will  give  three  hundred 
acres  under  that  grain  next  year,  viz.  one  hundred 
acres  after  naked  fallow,  the  like  quantity  after 
beans.  fif>y  acres  after  clover,  fiAeen  at ter  potatoes, 
and  thirty-five  acres  intended  to  be  sown  in  spring 
after  turnips.  The  clover  stubble  got  a  double 
time  ofthe  harrows,  before  the  seed  was  distributed; 
and,  being  well  laid  over  in  the  ploughing,  little  of 
the  turf  was  drawn  up  in  the-  harrowing  process. 
Every  field  is  neatly  water-furrowed,  and  the  cross 
and  headland  furrows  completely  digged  and  clear- 
ed out,  so  as  water  may  run  off  without  the  small- 
est interruption.  Hitherto  the  plousrhs  have  gone 
two  journeys  per  day;  but  next  week  Mr.  Jamieson 
proposes  to  limit  their  work  to  one  journey  of  five 
hours  and  a  half,  and  to  employ  the  ploughmen 
at  any  odd  jobs  about  the  homestead,  after  their 
horses  are  foddered  and  cleanea. 

JVov.  90. — The  small  patch  of  wheat  after  po- 
tatoes, wa«  finished  a  few  days  after  ihe  date  of  my 
last  letter;  since  which,  Elliot  has  been  busy  with 
tho  ground  intended  for  beans,  one  half  of  which 
he  has  ploughed  across,  and  the.other  he  is  now 
ploughing  in  length,  intending  to  give  this  portion 
a  cross-fiirrow  in  spring,  preparatory  to  the  drill- 
ing process.  You  will  remember  thai  I  mentioned 
this  plaD  in  one  of  my  first  letters;  and  Mr.  Jamie- 
son m  K8ol;ved  to  give  it  a  fiiir  trial.    There  can 


be  no  doubt  of  success,  provided  the  weather  is 
dry  at  that  season;  but  that  provision  must  be  risk- 
ed, and  indeed  such  risks  are  unavoidable  in 
every  branch  of  farm -management,  where  good 
weather  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  their  success- 
ful confpletion.  Ac  all  events,  as  tbe  land  is  well 
gathered  up,  it  must  be  much  sooner  dry  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  than  the  field  ploughed  across 
the  ridges,  though  the  strictest  attention  was  paid 
to  water-furrow  the  latter  in  the  completest  man- 
ner. 

A  very  considerable  quantity  of  grain  has  been 
delivered  to  the  merchant  this  month,  three  fbuiths 
of  our  barley  being  thrashed,  besides  several  hun- 
dred bolls  of  wheat  and  oats.  Fairbairn's  people 
are  seldom  out  of  the  mdl,  being  either  thradiing 
or  diglitinc;;  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  bam-room, 
two  pair  of  fanners  are  constantly  employed  when 
the  latter  operation^  is  going  forward.  Hitherto, 
tlie  working  horses'' have  been  fed  upon  hay  since 
the  green  food  was  finished;  but  now  they  are  to 
be  put  upon  bean  straw,  which  is  to  be  regularly 
tied  up  in  bunches,  under  my  direction,  as  it  comes 
from  the  thrashing  mill.  Two  feeds  of  oats,  of  six 
pounds  avoirdupois  each,  are  mven  to  every  horse 
per  day;  and,  though  lately  hard  wrooght,  they 
are  in  tolerably  good  condition.  Mr.  Jamieson, 
about  a  formighi  ago,  purchased  four  fresh  horseii, 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  to  replace  the  like  number 
that  were  getting  superannuated,  and  informs  rae 
that  he  is  always  well  satisfied  when  a  greater 
supply  is  not  annually  required.  He  gave  two 
hundred  guineas  for  these  four  horses,'  wnich  will 
show  you  the  extent  of  expose  required  to  sup- 
port the  tear  and  wear  of  his  working  stock.  Few 
casualties  or  diseases  have  occurred  since  I  came 
here,  with  this  branch  of  the  stock,  and  only  one 
concluded  fatally.  This  was  with  a  horse  aijiected 
with  dry  gripes,  oit  belly-ache,  which  ended  in 
mortification,  and  killed  him  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  was  seized. 

The  turnip  cattle  are  doing  well,  and  regularly 
looked  afler.  As  the  field,  whence  the  turnips 
are  brought,  is  at  a  considerable  flistance  fi-om  the 
farm-yard,  two  carts  are  constantly  employed  in 
driving  them  home,  with  an  additional  number  on 
Saturday,  so  as  Sunday's  maintenance  may  be 
provided;  but  Mr.  Jamieson  means  immediately 
to  store  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  stack-yard, 
as  a  resource,  should  snow  fall,  or  flrosty  weather 
set  in;  a  measure,  undoubtedly,  cff*  material  impor- 
tance. I  consider  the  expense  of  carriage  home 
as  not  short  of  three  pounds  steriing  per  acre, 
which  in  one  respect  might  be  saved,  were  the 
crop  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot;  but  then,  how 
and  in  what  manner  would  the  immense  quantity 
of  straw  on  the  premises  be  converted  into  dung? 
Holding  this  important  circumstance  in  view,  the 
system  adopted  niust  be  considered  as  highly  ben- 
eficial, even  though  attended  with  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, therefore  deserving  of  imitation.  No  turnips 
have  as  yet  been  given  to  the  breeding  ewes;  and 
I  understand  they  will  not  receive  any  till  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  unless  a  snow  storm  happens  be- 
fore that  time. 

Dec,  18. — We  were  all  much  alarmed  lately  by 
a  severe  indisposition  w)iich  attacked  our  worthy 
master ;  but  providenti  lily  tl  ese  fiears  are  now  re- 
moved, by  his  complete  recovery.  On  the  second 
day  of  his  illness,  when  a  violent  fever  was  dread- 
ed by  the  medical  people,  he  sent  for  his  five  beiKl 
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■ervants,  and  calmly  stated,  that,  being  unable  to 
give  directions,  he  requested  each  of  us  to  manage 
the  work  of  his  own  department  in  the  be^t  way 
possible,  till  the  issue  of  his  indisposition  was  de- 
termined; and  added,  *'You  all  know  my  crenenil 
intentions  bo  well,  and  have  acted  so  fiiitlitullv  in 
my  service,  that  I  have  the  firniet't  (rust  matters 
will  go  on  much  in  the  same  way  aa  if  I  were  at 
your  head."  After  signing  a  draft  on  his  banker 
in  favor  of  the  clerk  lor  one  hundred  pounds,  out 
of  which  the  working  people  might  be  paid  during 
his  illness,  he  shook  each  of  us  by  the  hand  when 
we  retired  from  the  room,  oflcring  our  earnest 
wishes  for  his  recovery. 

That  same  evening  we  had  a  meeting  in  the 
clerk's  office,  when  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
interest  of  our  employer,  it  was  agreed  upon,  that 
Elliot  should  assume  the  general  control,  and 
that  each  of  us  should  submit  ipipiiriily,  ad  interim, 
to  his  directions,  in  order  that  regularity  might  be 
preserved.  Orders  were  therefore  given  out  in  the 
same  way  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson  himself;  and  so  powerful  is  the  force  of 
ibrmer  habits,  that  prompt  obedience  was  given 
by  every  one  to  the  orders  issued,  though  it  was 
well  known  Mr.  Jamieson  had  no  hand  in  tiiem. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  like  obedience  could  have 
been  long  maintained,  as  probably  the  steady  dis- 
cipline exercised  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  like  the  cen- 
trUligal  force  of  a  machine,  carried  the  system  on, 
even  when  the  impelling  power  was  withdrawn. 
fie  this  as  it  may,  !  rejoice  (hat  Mr.  Jamieson's 
recovery  p/evented  the  strength  of  our  government 
frombeing  ascertainpd.  In  lour  days,  his  disorder, 
which  originated  in  a  severe  cold,  took  a  favor- 
able turn,  and,  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  confine- 
ment, we  were  admitted  to  his  room.  He  is 
gradually  getting  better,  though,  hitherto,  he  has 
not  been  out; — a  caution  justified  by  the  season  o( 
the  year. 

I  have  oflen  reflected  upon  the  critical  situation 
in  which  the  affairs  of  a  farmer  are  placed,  when 
he  is  confined  to  a  sick-room,  and  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  his  case  is  then  more  to  be  lamented 
than  that  of  other  classes,  when  deprived  of  health 
and  strength,  and  prevented  from  attending  on 
business.  The  chance  of  los^i  from  dishonesty 
and  unfaithfulness  in  those  employed,  may  be 
viewed  as  the  same  in  every  instance;  but,  laying 
these  things  aside,  the  nature  of  the  farmer's  af- 
fairs or  businesi  is  such,  that  the  best  arranged 
system  cannot  be  followed  out,  or  carried  into  ex- 
ecution with  the  like  precision  or  uniformity,  as  is 
perfectly  practicable  with  a  business  carried  on 
within  doors.  Hence  in  the  first  case,  when  the 
main-spring  or  impelling  power  is  partially  imped- 
,ed,  the  motion  of  the  small  wheels  is  likewise 
irregular  and  disordered.  To  speak  in  plainer 
language,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  every 
field  operation  depending  upon  the  weather,  mis- 
chief instead  of  benefit,  is  often  eommitted  by  the 
most  active  exertions,  when  not  tempered  by 
judgment.  Not  many  led  farms,  as  they  are  cal- 
led, are  therefore  managed  judiciously,  except 
when  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  servant  qual- 
ified for  being  entrusted  with  discretionary  man- 
agement; and  where  such  guide,  the  master's 
presence  is  of  less  importance.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  farms  possessed  by  widows,  especially 
if  they  interfere  in  the  executive  department. 
Unless  a  very  steady  and  clear-headed  overseer 


Is  procured,  it  wouldy  ia  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
more  for  the  interest  ot  those  coDcerDed,evto  h 
the  landlord,  that  such  farms  were  iDstunly  sub- 
set, then  to  remain  under  the  feeble  managciaeot 
and  imperfect  husbandry  generally  exeitiied. 

Dec,  30. — Mr.  Jamieson  is  now  quite  veil,  aod 
has  resumed  his  superintendence  as  foriDerly.  I 
can  assure  you,  that  the  resumption  affordief ay 
one  ol  us  much  happiness,  on  more  aecouoto  tbao 
one,  because,  during  his  confineroeDt,  we  feii  an 
anxiety  not  to  be  coveted.  We  have  got  ihaoki 
fi-om  him  for  our  attentive  roaDageinent,a8faen« 
pleased  to  characterize  it;  and  what  soiDe  peopfe 
would  consider  as  of  more  value,  a  guinea  a  pieti 
to  buy  a  new  hat,  as  a  compensalioo  for  extra 
trouble.  1  have  intimated  to  him  your  desire  M 
I  should  return  home  at  CandlemaM,  whicb  he 
kindly  acquiesced  in;  and  am  vaineiKNigbtoihiD^ 
myself  now  qualified,  either  to  give  you  matenil 
help,  or  to  take  charge  of  a  fann,  should  ntcJi  be 
procured  on  my  own  account. 

.The  land  intended  for  turnips  and  beanifiiat 
season,  is  now  all  ploughed  over,  and  £llio(  is  pro- 
ceeding with  what  is  meant,  lor  sumioer  iaiioir 
though,  in  my  sight,  tins  field  does  not naiii great- 
ly in  need  of  that  opieration.  It  is  better,  hoteter, 
to  ke^  clean  than  make  clean;  tbereio(e,tt  the 
field  hau  run  its  course,  a  summer  dreaiDg  ffiort 
be  highly  beoeiicial.  Mr.  Jamieson  bagrepeaial- 
ly  said  to  me,  that  in  no  way  whatever  can  ite 
same  benefit  be  received  from  manure,  as  whffi 
applied  to  a  summer  fallow,  because  the  pores  oi 
the  earth  are  then  open,  and  duly  prepared  forre- 
civing  a  supply  of  nourishment;  wliereai,  whea 
laid  upon  grass  or  unploughed  land,  and  tunifdia 
with  a  whole  furrow,  the  ground  is  ooly  paiisliT 
impregnated  by  the  manure.  I  think  this  acwfci 
with  reason,— therefore  felt  surprise  when  1  to 
ed,  that  there  ia  a  set  of  agriculturists  who  defly 
summer  liillow,  as  an  unnecessary  and  iseica 
practice.  , 

We  have  got  abour  two  hundred  cartwMi « 
turnips  home  to  the  stack-yard,  where  iheyaj 
built  in  a  long  stack,  with  an  arched  rool,  aw  ^^ 
covered  in,  lor  resisting  the  weather.  The  tops 
and  tails  were  ali  cut  away,  and  given  low^»«J- 
tering  stock.  I  suppose  the  turnips  ^^^j^ 
home  may  answer  for  twenty  days  foodiiw™!*^ 
as  snow  storms  are  rarely  of  longer  da»t'<*'^ 
inconvenience  can  be  sustained  from  haw  "^' 
Besides,  we  have  a  large  houseful  of  yawpoa- 

toes,  which  will  make  up  for  any  after  dcdoeo^- 
I  mentioned  before,  that  the  bean  «^^f  y 
in  bunches  by  a  part  of  my  squad,  and  lawv 
Uie  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  fl'^^""^^^,j)f 
was  required  to  furnish  straw,  for  one  day»^, . 
working  stock,  and  tjie  quantity  of  g««D  r^^ 
from  the  straw  of  one  day's  consumpuon.  i 
inquired  at  Fairbairn,  about  the  d««»°«'®S 
on  which  the  contents  of  each  stack  were  n^ 
and  finding,  on  an  average,  that  l^«°^fL 
contained  the  produce  of  seven  acres  eacn,  i  ^ 
an  exact  account  of  the  bunches  of  straw;  »»> 
result  was,  that  six  hundred  bundles,  ofoD«^ 
and  a  half,  of  22  lib.  avoirdupois  each,  ^^ 
the  stack.    Now,  as  I  learned  a^f  .'^^'f.ri^^ 
quantity  of  grain  amounted  to  63  bolls,  oi  'i^ 
each,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  nine  bolls,"   ^ 
six  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  the  worlnflg « «  ^ 
plough  hordes,  and  4  old  ones  ^ordrmngj^'^ 
require  60  bunches  per  day,  itappeew;  "** 
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will  suffice  escacUy  for  ten  days  consumption;  that 
straw  ia  used  each  day,  which  carried  six  boll^) 
one  firlot,  and  three  jbrpeis  ol'  grain;  ihat  each 
bunch  of  straw  yielded  something  less  than  one 
peck  and  three  Ibrpets;  and  that  the  extent  ol'j 
ground  which  produced  the  straw  for  one  day's 
consdmption,  was  seventy  hundredth  parts  ol'  an 
acre,  Scotch  measure.  1  have  detailed  these  par- 
ticulars, being  sensible,  ihat  every  thing  favoring 
method  and  accuracy,  is  highly  acceptable  to  you. 

The  machine  thrashes  the  beans  most  com- 
pletely;—indeed,  not  one  pod  is  left  unstripped  of 
Us  contents:  but  in  some  cases  it  hashes,  of  course 
wastes,  the  straw  considerably.  Mr.  Jaroieson 
says  that  the  savmg  from  machines  is  much 
greater  with  wheat  and  beans,  than  with  oats  and 
barley; — the  first  mentioned  grains  being  rarely 
clean  thrashed  before  machines  were  introduced. 
The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  unless  sharp  skutch- 
ers  are  constantly  used,  oats  are  seldom  completely 
thrashed;  and  that  barley,  by  reason  ol*  the  long 
awn  which  adheres  to  it,  is  with  difHculty  preven- 
ted from  going  off  amongst  the  straw.  Indeed, 
he  one  day  assured  me,  that  a  machme,  to  be  per- 
fect, should  be  provided  with  two  sets  of  skuiohers; 
one  for  oats, — and  the  other,  more  round,  for 
wheat,  barley,  and  beans.  He  addsd,  that  sharp 
skutchera  do  not  suit  wheat,  as  they  cut  the  stalk 
over  by  the  neck,  and  so  occasion  much  of  the 
grain  to  remain  amongst  the  offal. 

Jan.  16. — After  two  or  three  days  frost,  a  heavy 
fail  of  snow  came  on  last  week,  which,  for  a  time, 
has  effectually  stopped  field  operations.  All  Elliot's 
people,  and  some  of  mine,  are  therefore  employed 
in  removing  dung  from  the  straw-yard,  which  is 
iniddened  on  the  field  intended  for  turnips,  and, 
wiih  every  coat  of  dung,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, unrotted  straw,  another  of  snow  fallows,  which 
in  my  humble  opinion,  will  have  a  powerful  efiect 
in  hastening  putrefaction;  because,  independent  of 
all  chemical  reasoning  on  the  subject,  the  snow 
will  only  melt  in  a  gradual  manner,  thereby  mois- 
tening the  dunghill  much  more  effectually  tlian  if 
the  greatest  quantity  of  water  had  been  thrown 
upon  it.  Mr.  Jamieson  declares,  that  he  never 
saw  a  bad  hill  of  dung,  when  mixed  up  with  a  full 
quantity  of  snow;  and  that  this  incorporation  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  when  the  means  are  gratuit- 
ously provided  by  the  elements.  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  the  turnip  dung  is  also  laid  in  layers  up- 
on the  dunghills,  and  that  the  whole  is  carefully 
shaken  and  spread  thereupon.  We  have  already 
got  out  a  large  quantity,  and,  should  the  storm 
continue,  the  yards  will  be  cleared.  However,  as 
there  is  an  immense  pile  of  straw  in  the  centre 
yard,  from  which  the  places  bared  of  dung  are  con- 
stantly covered,  there  will,  iiu  a  little  time,  be  as 
much  accumulated  as  ever.  About  one  third  of 
the  stack-yard  is  emptied;  and,  should  the  storm 
continue  alter  the  farm-yards  are  cleared,  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson says  he  means  to  thrash  incessantly  till 
good  weather  returns. 

My  squad  have  partly  been  employed,  for  two 
months  past,  in  catting  hedges,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  dexterous  at  (hat  operation.  Mr. 
Jamieson  has  all  his  hedges  broad  at  bottom,  and 
narrow  at  top;  and  in  this  way  a  fence  is  obtained, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  best  stone  walls.  A  very 
few  years  care,  at  the  beginning,  puts  them  into 
a  situation  for  this  mode  of  training;  and,  if  that 
care  is   continued  till  they  arrive  at  maturity,  the 


alter  expense  is  perfectly  trifling.  Many  farmers, 
good  in  other  respects,  are  careless  and  indifferent 
about  their  fences,  and  neglect  to  protect  and  tram 
up  what  WHB  originally  planted  at  a  considerable 
charge.  Without  entering  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion, viz.  the  necessity  ofitinces  in  every  case,  ail 
I  would  say,  is,  ihat  where  they  have  been  rear- 
ed, a  suitable  attention  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them  afterwards.  Where  a  hedge  is  planted,  it 
must  be  tanken  lor  granted  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary;  thereibre,  neirleciirig  it  afterwards  must 
be  considered  as  unpardonable  conduct.     , 

The  ewes  have  got  turnips  since  the  storm  com.- 
rnenced,  a  part  of  the  field  being  railed  off;  to 
which  they  are  taken  through  the  dny,  but  at  night 
they  are  removed  to  an  adjoining  park,  purposely 
hained  and  kept  rough  for  such  an  emergency. 
Here,  by  scraping,  they  contrive  to  <;et  a  tasting 
of  food;  and  as  they  have  a  bellyful  of  turnips 
every  twenty-four  hours,  their  situation  is  tolerably 
good.  One  day  we  had  to  shovel  the  snow  from 
the  turnips,  before  the  poor  animals  could  get  at 
them. — Only  three,  out  of  twenty  score,  have  died 
%ince  they  came  to  the  farm,  in  October  last.  Mr. 
Jamieson  says,  he  has  often  suffered  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  through  the  season. 

Jan.  30. — I  am  now  preparing  to  depart  from  a 
place  where  I  have  enjoyed  much  happiness,  and^ 
seen  a  great  deal  of  business;  having  little  more  to 
do,  bui  to  get  the  inventory  of  implements  taken 
off  my  hands,  and  the  several  accounts  due  to  the 
men  under  my  charge  examined  and  audited. 
These  things,  I  confess,  are  absolutely  necessary; 
— still  they  do  not  afford  me  satisfaction,  because 
they  remind  me  that  I  am  to  leave  the  service  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  uniformly  behaved  to  me 
like  a  father,  and  that  I  am,  more  to  associate  with 
fellow  servants,  from  whem  I  received  uncommon 
instances  of  friendship  and  favor.  Duty  to  you, 
however,  is  a  permanent  principle  in  my  .breast; 
and  though  feehngs  cannot  be  overcome  all  at 
once,  yet  still  those,  which  impress  me  at  tlie  mo- 
ment, will  not,  1  hope,  in  the  slightest  degree  pre- 
vent me  from  enjoying  the  like  happiness  at  your 
fireside,  as  I  have  experienced  in  this  hospitable 
mansion. 

The  day  before  yesterday  Mr.  Jamieson  sent  for 
me  from  the  field,  and  I  waited  upon  him  imme- 
diately. *<George,"  says  he,  *^  I  am  more  at  leisure 
just  now  than  1  probably  may  be  at  your  depart- 
ure; thereibre  cannot  employ  myself  better  than 
in  giving  you  a  tew  advices,  which,  likely,  may  be 
useful  when  you  settle  in  the  world,  or  in  your 
passage  through  it  afterwards.  In  \he  first  place, 
let  me  assure  you,  that  I  am  well  pleased  with 
your  behavior  when  in  my  service,  because  it 
has  been  steady,  regular,  and  inoflensive;  but  on 
these  points  I  mean  to  write  my  good  old  fViend, 
your  father,  which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  him 
than  any  thing  communicated  through  your  me- 
dium. In  the  second  place,  I  recommend  roost , 
earnestly,  that  you  would  take  particular  care  of 
your  conduct  and  behavior  when  entering  into 
active  life,  because  I  ha*'e  known  many  young 
men  get  a  character  stamped  upon  them  at  that 
time,  which  no  future  alteration  of  conduct  was 
capable  of  removing.  Be  consistent  and  steady 
therefore  in  your  actions,-— cautious  in  forming 
schemes  and  connexions, — but  firm  and  determined 
in  the  execution.  Think  for  yourself  at  ail  times; 
and,  though  it  ia  often  wise  and  prudent  to  refrain 
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Irom  communicating  our  thoughts  to  others,  yet, 
at  no  time,  acl  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  your 
own  mind,  or  resign  eell-governmont  in  iavor  of 
another,  whose  interest,  and  who-e  views,  may 
have  a  contrary  direction.  A  man  who  is  soher, 
attentive,  and  of  any  strength  of  mind,  will  rarely 
go  tar  wrong;  at  least,  il*  lie  does,  he  will  soon  be 
recalled  lo  duty,  by  the  influence  of  consriencc, 
that  vicegerent  of  (he  deny;  whereas  the  pert«on, 
who  is  irregular  in  his  conduct,  and  without  prin- 
ciples to  govern  his  mind,  may  be  compared  to  a 
ship  in  a  boisterous  sea,  unprovided  with  a  helm: 
He  is  tossed  to  and  Iro  for  a  iew  passing  years,  and 
finally  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  o<  misery  and 
ruin. 

"  In  the  third  place,  as  a  lar^e  share  of  every 
master's  happiness,  even  of  his  pro(esf!ional  char- 
acter, depends  upon  the  integrity  and  faithfulness 
of  those  below  him,  I  cannot  sufficiently  recom- 
mend to  your  notice  what  may  be  called  the 
«conomy  of  managmg  servants;  because,  by  stu- 
dying this  art  euccessfully,  your  own  interest  may 
Dot  only  be  promoted,  but  also  the  welfare  and 
comibrt  of  the  laborers  in  your  service  materially 
ancreased.  Servants  with  all  their  imperfections, 
(and  Crod  knows  no  human  being  is  altogether 
perfect)  are  rarely  so  bad  as  represented;  and  in 
many  instances  their  defective  conduct  may  be 
jm^Mited,  in  some  measure,  to  the  master  himself^ 
in  80  far  as  he  neglects  to  teach  them  their  duty, 
t>r  behaves  to  them  with  roughness  or  asperity. 
When  you,  George,  become  a  master,  treat  your 
■ervants  with  kindness;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that, 
almost  in  every  instance,  a  suitable  return  will  be 
experienced.  The  best  servant  may  fall  into  error 
at  a  time;  but  when  one  of  this  character  happens 
Co  make  an  unintentional  mistake,  rather  wmk  at 
the  fault,  than  reprehend  it  in  the  manner  too  cus- 
tomary with  many  people.  Depend  upon  it,  more 
good  may  be  done  in  this  way,  than  by  adopting  a 
contrary  conduct;  that  is,  if  the  servant  is  gi!ted 
with  the  slightest  portion  of  sense  and  discernment. 
The  thoughtless  and  profligate,  I  wouitl  noi  retain 
on  any  consideration;  for  it  is  an  old  and  a  true 
«aying,  that  one  scabbed  sheep  is  capable  of  in- 
ieciing  a  whole  flock. 

*^  £a»tly,  I  advise  most  strenuously,  that  regular 
and  correct  accounts  be  kept  of  your  whole  pro- 
^ceedings.  This  system  of  correctness  I  do  not 
restrict  to  the  mere  articles  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
'—a  length  to  which  every  roan  goes  who  pays 
thesiigbiesi  attention  to  the  management  of  bu- 
4rineBs;  but  extend  it  to  disbur^iements  of  every 
Jcind, — to  the  produce  and  sales  of  your  crop, — to 
•the  returns  and  profits  of  stock, — and  to  an  yearly 
balance  of  your  affairs.  The  pleasure  and  sat- 
•isfaction  arising  from  these  expositions,  independent 
of  their  ^nanifest  utility,  will  afford  a  full  com- 

rSDsatioD  for  the  trouble  thereby  given:  and  were 
to  add,  that  a  daily  journal  of*^  your  transactions 
would  also  be  advantageous,  it  would  only  be  in- 
'Culcatiog  theutility  of  a  practice  constantly  carried 
on  at  this  place,  since  1  entered  upon  farm  man- 
.agement 

*<  Let  me  see  you  often  here;  and  rest  satisfied 
lof  receiving  my  best  advice  at  all  times.  If  dis- 
poeed  to  write  me,  be  assured  that  a  speedy  an- 
awer  ahail  not  be  neglected,  t  wish  you  well,  and 
trust  the  lessons  received  here,  will  be  of  advantage 
Co  you  afterwards." 

Tba  foKgoing  contains  the  substance  of  Mr. 


Jamieson^s  advices  to  me,  which  I  hope  hat; 
made  an  impression  upon  ray  mind,  never  to  ht 
obliterated.  My  correspondence  from  Bdrn-liL 
tfhall  now  cease,  as  I  ex|)ect  to  be  with  you  m  e^V 
or  ten  days  from  this  d:iie;  and  lo  deini^  m  it 
particularly  than  practicable  upon  paptr,  ihe a.-3y 
proofs  ol  friendship  displayed  by  Mr.  Jaun  kc 
duririiT  the  twelve  months  I  have  been  uoi^er  :.j 
protection.     I  am,  your  dutiful  «ou,  &c 


BADBir   CORK   AND  OKBA  C0TT05. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Panoen'  Register. 

Poplar  Springs^  Fairjiill  S.  C } 
September  2^A^:   ) 

Having  read  and  hen rd  a  great  deal  .ji"i"'' 
Baden  corn,  I  obtained  some  of  itlasispr'.i: 
planted  it,  expecting  to  make  a  tretDcnJous  ::>f 
but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  it  is  the  r^fe" 
corn  that  1  haye  seen  giow  on  my  plantaiioD.  I 
planted  some  of  it  on  high  land,  and  some  on  r-x 
creek  bottom,  and  neither  made  so  socdji  '"™' 
out  as  my  own  corn  that  I  have  pliuiied  lor.w 
ral  years,  the  seed  oi'  which  I  obiaiDeu  irom  York 
district,  in  this  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  experiroent  which  I  ha^ 
made  has  entirely  liiilod  in  turning  out  a?  ^f  I  s^' 
was  induced  to  expect,  I  am  not  al'ot'eiiT* 
posed  to  discredit  the  statements  ol  iiit« '^ - 
have  done  so  much  with  it  at  the  north.  A's^^ 
north,  they  plant  their  corn  about  three  K^^  ' 
way,  and  leave  three  or  ibur  §ralks  in  eai  m 
and  this  is  the  way  ihey  make  w  tniicfi  ;j  :* 
acre.  Here  we  have  to  plant  our  rorn  iv^^ 
each  way  and  leave  one  Ftiilk  toihe  h.l.  r;-? 
feet  each  way  and  leave  two  stalks  lothei 
The  climate  here  will  not  allow  if  to  bcp  "^ 
thicker.  The  fact  is,  that  planting  com  ic"j  ^J 
is  a  fault  too  common  among  our  planiefs. 

The  method  of  planting  and  culii*'""^.'^. ..[ 
north  will  not  answer  in  a  southern  cl"nM'<'«^- 
respect  to  corn  particularly.  I  have  piifl'w  '-; 
four  leet  each  way  and  left  one  sialkioiw  ;; 
and  I  have  found  this  to  answer  beat  on  fc?-^; 
and  five  feet  each  way  and  two  ^^^"^^'^^ 
the  best  on  bot  torn  land.  Some  planteff,  i^^^  ' 
prefer  planting  in  the  drill,  with  th< '"'";;. 
six  feet  distant,  and  leaving  the  staiw  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ches,  to  2  and  3  feet  apart  in  the  dnll,*^^"  ' 
to  the  quality  of  the  land.  ^^^^^K^} 
experience  and  observation,  the  *^'.  ,l.1 
a  southern  climate,  is  to  be  obtained  Irom  ^^  K 
per  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  ^'']g"'^j  i;ic 
consider  it  advantageous  to  get  aeed  w™  • 

there  every  few  years.  .     ,.  gf. 

Our  lands  in  (he  middle  part  ofi^^^f 
wearing  out  so  fast,  that  unless  we  aaopi 

system  of  improving  the  soil,  or  ^^^J^,^^ 
other  crop  in  the  place  of  cotton,  ^^^{c^^i-g 
have  to  desei t  the  country  and  look oui"  ^ 
lands  in  the  far  west.  I  think  it  wouM  k  .^  ^ 
our  planters  to  employ  a  part  of  ^"^^  v'":,|..,M 
silk  business,  and  raise  more  grain  and  'oj  v ^^ 
would  then  have  mors  time  to  improve  mr^^^^^ 

by  a  system  of  manuring,    ^^.^^^avoi^' 
agricultural  convention  at  Columbia  in  no 
which  it  is  hoped  will  do  aomethiog  u>  "^r 
the  agriculture  of  the  stote.  ^  ^r okn  flf 

Last  winter  I  obtained  two  quarts  oJ  o« 
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win  coMon  eeeil,  in  Mobile^  the  two  quarts  con- 
fined about  7000  seed.  1  planted  then),  and  not 
Tiore  than  about  400  came  up.  I  cannot  give  a 
Jecitiive  opinion  yet  with  regard  to  this  cotton  ; 
iiy  present  impression  however  is,  that  it  is  not 
nuch  heller  than  tlie  Baden  corn.  1  received  a 
lamilul  ol"  coUon  seed  hist  spring  from  a  li-iend,  of 
B.ir.'ivvell  district  of  this  state,  which  I  think  he 
old  me  was  cidled  the  Ivvin  cotton  there.  It  i:» 
loi  the  okra  or  twin  cotton,  but  I  thmk  it  is  the 
Petit  Gull"  improved  ;  and  I  like  it  belter  than  any 
:olton  1  liave  seen  this  season.  1  planted  alt  the 
jeed  I  got,  and  they  came  up  very  well ;  it  is  now 
he  best  bowled  cotton  i  have.  I  shall  call  it  Barn- 
well cotton.  Yours,  &c. 

John  J.  Myebs. 


SUPERIOR    ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH- 
ERN BTATES  FOR   SILK-CUL.TURE. 

Co  the  Editor  of  ttie  Faroiera'  Register. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F,  ^ug.  7th.  1839. 

By  your  editorial  remarks  on  page  355,  i  am 

lorry  to  see  that  you  seem  to  consider  me  an  oppo- 

%eni  to  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  United  Siaien; 

ind  that,  therelbre,  ray  views  ought  to  be  welcome 

0  all  among  your  readers  who  may  disbelieve  in 
he  fimess  of  our  country  for  silk-culture.  You 
rvill  hence  permit  me  to  declare  that  I  do  heartily 
relieve,  in  the  great  fitness  of  our  country  lor  bona 
Hde  silk  culture  ;  that  1  do  earnestly  believe  in  the 
jreatly  superior  fimess  of  that  section  of  our  coun- 
ry  embraced,  in  the  old  southern  states;  but  that 

1  also  do  most  solemnly  believe  in  the  immensely 
rreater  superiority  of  Southern  Florida  both  lor 
he  crrowth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  production  ol 
5ilU.  During  my  continuance  in  office  at  Campe- 
;he  I  wrote  very  littte  on  the  subject,  either  to  the 
[Jnited  States  or /or  the  United  States,  because  I 
iixvf  that  the  topic  was  employing  the  pens  and 
curses  of  many  abler  and  hcher  writers.  The 
>nly  passage  in  my  ofiicial  letters  relating  to  the 
ijorus  multicaulis,  I  believe  is  contained  in  my 
;ommunicaiion  to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  the 
23rd  November,  1834  ;•  and  the  fiicts  and  opinions 


•  "But  there  is  another  plant  and  product  of  the 
East  Indi«*s  which  can  be  much  more  profitably  propa- 
rated  in  our  tropical  territory  than  even  in  our  warm- 
est extra-tropicat  districts,  tliat  our  coldest  states  are 
ictually  sinning  against  the  now  established  policy  of 
he  nation,  and  against  the  future  prosperity  of  their 
)wn  citizens,  in  continuing  their  war  against  nature, 
o  force  the  domestication  of  the  many-stemmed  mul- 
berry tree  of  Manilla,  and  of  the  tender  silk-worm  of 
southern  China,  although  not  more  than  one  crop  of 
:ocoons  will  be  the  average  annual  reward  of  tneir 
nistaken  labors. 

^''In  Guadaloupe  the  French  government  sustains  an 
jstablishment  of^40,000  plants  of  the  morus  multicau- 
lis, and  from  experiments  m&de  in  that  island  during 
three  successive  years  by  Dr.  Meunier  of  the  Royal 
t^avy,  and  repeated  in  Cuba  by  Professor  Sagra  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  and  Pattern  Plantation, 
near  Havanna,  it  is  demonstrated  that  ten  successive 
:rops  of  cocoons  every  year  may  be  obtained  from  the 
perpetually  unfolding  leaves  of  this  valuable  exotic  in 
tropical  climates,  and  consequently  in  Tropical  Flori- 
la.  Let,  then,  New  England  send  to  this  productive 
climate  only  one-tenth  ol  her  surplus  population  now 
jDpiofitably  employed  in  the  production  of  cocoons, 
and  she  will  thus  insure  to  the  other  nine-tenths,  in 
Lkeir  wintry  borne,  a  much  more  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  silk  alone." 


thus  and  then  incidentolly  iniroduced,  I  siill  conscl- 
eniiously  and  firmly  su^inin.  Since  my  return  to 
my  native  country,  I  have  joyfully  observed  the 
prog.essof  the  propagation  of  the  Manilla  mul- 
berry throughout  the  old  southern  states,  becaupe 
1  believe  that  the  6o7ia  fide  production  of  raw  piik 
in  ihoi«e  states  will  he  more  beneficial  to  them,  and 
to  the  nation  in  general,  ihan  the  same  amount  of 
raw  material  produced  in  all  the  other  existing 
states  of  the  union  !  But  i  his  belief  is  not  founded 
on  the  false  hypothesis  that  ihit<  rew  branch  of 
rural  industry  will  yield  greater  profits  than  an 
equal  amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the 
culture  of  corn  or  of  cotton.  Yet  this  belief  ts 
bused  Oil  the  undisputed  facts  that  this  new  in- 
dustry will  occupy  the  poorest  soils  and  the  feeblest 
persons,  which  and  who  cannot  be  profitably  dedi- 
cated to  the  culture  of  any  old  staple  of  agricul- 
ture; and  that  raw  silk  can  hence  be  raised  at  a 
cheaper  price  in  the  old  southern  states,  than  It 
can  be  produced  in  the  old  northern  states,  in  the 
new  western  states,  or  even  in  the  new  south- 
western stales!!  In  comparing;  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  the  old 
southern  states  with  the  south  of  Europe,  the  only 
ifuii>;>u/a5/e  superiority  which  we  certainly  possess, 
for  competition  in  the  production  of  raw  silk,  con- 
sists in  the  much  greater  cheapness  of  our  poorest 
soils,  and  consequently  in  the  much  greater  cheap' 
ness  of  their  produce  in  food  for  silk-worms  If 

Now  in  comparing  the  old  southern  states  with 
all  the  other  states,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  you 
have  and  will  retain  this  great  indispensable  desi- 
deratum of  durable  superiority  in  the  primary  ele- 
ment of  cheapness  of  the  raw  material — of  the 
mulberry  leaves.  But  in  the  secondary  element, 
the  cheapness  and  the  command  Of  laborers,  you 
have  the  same  great  relative  superiority  over  all 
the  other  states,  in  the  conversion  of  this  cAeop 
food  into  cheap  cocoons!  and  consequently  into 
cheap  reeled  silk  !  Now,  sir,  ^ou  admit  that  94  a 
year,  per  acre,  of  clear  profit,  if  derived  from  all  the 
^'poorest  soils"  in  the  old  southern  states  **would 
be  an  immensely  profitable  change  from  the  pre- 
BeAt  state  of  things,  both  to  the  individual  proprie* 
tors,  and  to  public  interests."  And  what  was  the 
object  of  the  counter  estimates  of  my  communica- 
tion, except  to  show  that  at  the  low  valuation  of  25 
cts.  per  100  lbs.  of  mulberry  leaves,  your  poorest 
soils  with  common  culture  may  comimonly  yield  the 
value  of  12^  dollara  per  acre?  But,  sir,  for  the 
sake  of  the  southern  states  themselves,  I  should 
preler  a  much  lower  valuation  of  the  teaves;  and 
I  ho|^e  thai  you  yourself  will  soon  demonstrate 
that  you  can  make  S4  net  profit  per  acre  per  an- 
num by  selling,  on  the  trees,  their  leaves  at  12^ 
cents  per  100  lbs !  t.  e,  8200  Ibe.  of  leaves  from  an 
acre  of  the  poorest  soil.  I  need  not  argue  with 
you  that  New  England,  or  any  noribem  stale,  can- 
not afford  to  raise  and  sell  the  leaves  of  the  Ma- 
nilla mulberry  at  even  25  cents  per  100  lb.  Nei- 
ther need  I  enter  into  details  of  the  impolicy  of  the 


t  There  is  yet  another  ground  of  superiority  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  of  t^e  southern  states  in 
particular,  ovei  Europe,  still  greater  than  the  cheap- 
ness of  our  lands.  This  is  the  dryness  of  our  climate; 
a  requisite  for  silk  culture  which  cannot  be  as  well 
supplied  in  Europe*  by  all  that  art  and  science  have 
efiected.--£D.  F.  R. 
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*  Uorf  rs  lor  six  weeks  would  be  reducc^l  io.e*N  ' 
250,000  pcMone !  Bui  take  my  esi  imaie  o:  i)  «. 
r:»«'l<»d  silk  per  acre,  and  then  5,000,000  Ife.rtr': 
silk  will  requiro  but  200,000  acres  of  ihe  p  'V 
Hoils  of  the  southern  61  Hies,  or  about  the  k' 


ly  2420  irees  upon  an  arwf  Jjv.  a* 
ihe  latter  8i«rned  the  esiimaieorthef^nmj  i-; 
51  !!»».  reeled  silk  per  acre,  /«« than 25.iW**' '^' 
morus  niMJiiraulis  would  euflice  lo plan; the  li'MTJ 
Hcres  requisite  to  produce  ihe  5,100,000 '.t"«.?.M^' 
silk.  Hence  let  the  ppeculaiorB'cn'of(ler.'rrr 
in  this  year's  plan»in<f  be  ever  so  loud,  lams  i!5- 
fied  that  by  the  Ist  of  November  iherewiii  wa 
^€ater  number  o\  buds  of  the  morus  mui'iji 


new  western  siait's  to  aiieaipt  to  pro<luce  these  I  map,  or  separated  from  the  jurisdictioo,  of  old  V: 
leaves  at  (hat  price,  on  even  their  richest  soils.  I  ^inra  1 

The  new  south-western  stales  have  an  equality  in  |  To  raise  that  silk  Ihe  highest  citimiifanm; 
climate  with  the  old  southt'rn  states  it  is  true,  hut  {employ  only  600,000  feeble  persons  only  six  wet  ..• 
whde  they  have  an  excrss  of  the  most  productive  j  in  each  year,  equivalent  to  the  steady  e:rit.i  naif:: 
soils  lur  suf^ar  and  cotton,  and  a  deficiency  and  i  of  orny  60,000  oersons  a  year;  thai i>. i!' '.t«>  *. 
dearncsa  of  hiborera  to  cultivate  them,  'hey  wi'l !  low  tour  days'  labor  to  be  requisite  lopr^ijv  . 
not  surely  he  lenipted  to  divert  any  portion  oi  their  |  pound  of  reeled  silk.  Yet,  ill  have  inu-r*  • 
capital  and  labor  to  the  production  of  mulhiMry  '  ihe  cjilculaiions  of  G.  B.  Smith,  e^.  il,e hij/* 
leaves  at  25  ceriib-  per  100  lbs.  Yet  even  at  this  lautliority  in  the  United  States,  he  does  no;  ii >' 
low  valuation,  their  production  vvid  he  pro(ita!>le,  |the  avcrajje  labor  to  exceed  two  days  to  ei. 

rolitic,  and  highly  desirahle  in  a  iia'ional  view.  I  pound  of  nilk  ;  and  at  that  rale  the  numl>er  o; 
nail  the  new  f^taies  the  public  sah'i*  of  jrovern- 
menial  lands  have  liirown  into  private  hands  much 
more  rich  soil  than  can  be  culuvatcd  in  twenty 
years!  Frofu  the  commencement  of  the  sy:«tem 
in  1787,  to  1834  inclusive,  or  m  48  years,  the  whole 

amounted  (o  upwards  ol' thirty-seven  mi  lions  of 'on*  ;)fr  cen<  of  the  superficies  of  Virsrnia  I  H.t 
acres;  while  from  1835,  to  30ih  June  1837,  or  in 'does  this  a^ree  with  the  ussumplioa  of  Jji:' 
2(  years,  the  sales  amounted  also  to  upwards  ol'  Comstock,  (hat  35,000,000  of  morue  mui  j.^ 
thirty-seven  millions  of  acres  I !  Until  these  are  '  will  not  suffice  (o  supply  the  little  Biate  of  C^fiit- 
settled,  it  will  be  unprofiiahle  and  inexpedient  lbr|  ticul!  when  tested  by  (he  doctrine  of  G■6.^rh 
the  new  stales,  either  werfiern  or  south-western,  ■  that  lor  a  permanent  plantation  to  make  sit  ere 
10  engai^e  in  the  rival  production  of  silk  with  the  1  ^^hould  be  only  2420  trees  upon  anarre?  h'.v^ 
old  southern  Ftates. 

Under  our  free  trade  coiilederation,  every  staple 
of  agriculture  will  he  produced  the  most  in  those 
states  where  it  can  be  most  cheaply  raised.  The 
coilon-strowinfr  districts  have  hence  been  constanily 
travelling  further  south  and  west ;  and  hence  (he 
silk-growing  districts  will  finally  be  clustered  in 
Uie  old  southern  stales.     But  let  tJie  southern 

planters  "first  be  sure  (hey  are  rijrhi,  and  then  <ro  i  in  the  United  S(ate8  than  will  be  requisite  :a  « 
ahead.'^  Let  fhem  not  propoxate  the  Alamlla  mul- 1  year  1840  (o  grow  all  the  leaves neces-*anM0  2rt^e 
berry  on  any  soil  which  will  yield  iliem  in  other  i5,000,000  lbs.  of  rawsilk;  and  f  Affl^'^r'^'''' 
staples  more  than  ji)4  net  profit  per  acre  per  an-  latt  the  old  southern  stares  on  the  lacf  tin" ' < 
Dum;  and  let  ihem  be  content  with  selling  \\\^^  epoch  has  arrived  ihr  the  bona  file  culture  (f^-^ 
leaves  at  12^  cents  per  100  lb.,  if  at  that  rate  the  I  Now,  sir,  although  you  be!i*ve  ray  "e5tiR)'|^- 
rooms  multicauiis  will  yield  them  a  net  profit  of  |  profits  and  products  to  be  generally  loo  low  if  •" 
84  per  annum  for  every  acre  of  their  poorest  soils,  jsjee  whether  (hey  do  not  present  sufficirnt  ft*  ■ 
Let  both  the  propagator  of  the  plant  and  the  loed-  airenient  to  the  extension  of  silk  culture  ihr^-i*-- 
era  of  (he  worm  consider  the  silk  culture  to  be  only 
a  coUtUer€U  branch  of  farming,  like  the  rearing  of 
poultry.  Let  ihem  consider  it  only  as  a  means  of 
employing  poorf  lands,  and  leeble  hands,  which 
would  be  otherwise  idle  and  unproductive;  and 
they  may  then  .challenge  the  world  to  rival  them 
in  the  production  of  raw  silk ! !  Let  them  also 
consider  its  importance  as  a  means  of  attracting 
an  emigrant  population  of  small  cultivators  to  oc- 
cupy their  hitherto  worthless  soils,  and  the  mere 
value  of  the  silk  itself  will  shrink  into  cotnparative 
insignificance  when  taken  into  the  estimate  of  tha 
vast  additions  which  will  thus  be  made  to. their 
power,  prosperity  and  tranquillity,  in  a  thousand 
channels. 

AAer  all  the  noise  which  has  been  raised  by 
■peculators,  the  reflecting  statesman  may  be  sur- 
prised at  th»  very  small  surface  of  ground,  and  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  laborers,  which, 
with  only  one  crop  of  cocoons  per  year,  are  really 
requisite  to  supply  the  United  States — Europe — 
the  whole  world — with  raw  silk  ! !  Take  "the 
certainly  not  too  high"  estimate  of  the  national 
silk  convention  of  Baltimore;  i.  e.  51  lbs.  raw  silk 
per  acre!  One  hundred  thousand  acres  would 
tlien  yield  5,100,000  lbs.  raw  silk,  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  (at  the  very  least)  twice  the  ave- 
rage annaal  consumption  of  the  United  States  of 
roanufactiued  ailk  in  all  its  forms  t !  Yet  100,000 
acres  would  be  scarcely  misBod,  if'  struck  off  tbe 


agement  .^  ...«  w« , 

out  the  old  southern  states.  Aliltou?h  vihi  t«^ 
lieve  that  I  have  allowed  too  wiiM (50KI >>->-; 
of  leaves)  as  (he  product  to  be  expected  iwffi '-: 
''poorest  soils,"  yet  your  belief  that  I  have  2Ui»« 
too  little  in  all  the  steps  of  their  convcww  ';| 
silk,  Induce  me  to  believe  that  yoadoDo:wn^u« 
loo  high  my  final  estimate  of  25Ibs./«^j^ 
per  acre.  In  either  way,  the  prop(frtKi!»»  r* 
of  the  leaves,  on  the  trees,  will  ^."^,?c,'I;,j 
the  cocoonery  one-third,  of  the  prirt  J  \^,.\ 
silk;  and  hence  with  reeled  silk,  at 83 P«P"^ 
the  Uaoes  on  the  trees  (be  they  more  or  ^^J 
always  be  worth  812  50  cents;  "an^'^^L^ 
vator  in  Viririnia  knovvs  fhalMi<«fl««^^. 
prcifit  than  is  obtained,  not  only  from  "i^'^.^^: 
but  from  those  much  belter  than  tbe  l^^^y^^ ,„ 
perhaps  from  half  of  all  the  land  nowcuK^j  ^ 
grain."  The  very  great  encouragmenl^^^^ 
then  offer  to  the  souiliern  states  ma)  ^J;,,,^ 
up  in  (he  sinu)le  fads  that  with  the  w»^' ' :  j 
of  25  lbs.  of  6ilk>cr  acre,  at  the  A?"''"  Q  ^ 
per  lb.,  or  §75  per  acre,  I  ^^edoce  Uie  F  j ,. 


jcriu.,  or  ^lo   per  »tic,  »  "- -mount '• 

hevaliie  of  ihe  leaves  on  tl^  ^^^^ Zl^^vrf^ 

highest  rational  »ncouf^»ne'>j'^^^'li^. 


812  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum  «"/J;fl5^jae 
soUs.'^    The  same  lowest  estimates  B\soBS<^'h. 


of  those  leaves  into  silk  by  ihe  ^^^^\%ai^ 
wise  least  productive  laborers.  ^^^^^liSH 
for  the  cost  of  the  leacts  on  the  UW  a"  ^ 
cenii  remain  tq  compeosate  lh«  wm^ 
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loriinir  iheni  lo  the  cocoone^,  (br feeding  ihem  to 
lie  siik-vvornttJ,  uii^  Tor  reelinxr  the  silk-from  ihe 
".orooiH,  in;qin9iie  la  yieW  one  pound  of  rawr  silk, 
iviirihyhree  aollars  aer  pound.  But  to  do  all  this 
ahor,  the  highest  esrintitte  of. the  iijnt  requisite  to 
lerlbrm  it  vye  have  #een  is  but  four  days  tbr  ft  sin- 
gle person,  lor  which  he  will  receive  at  ttie  rate  of 
>^^  cents  a  ^ky.  Aq^  is  not  the  ^ain  of  6^}  cents 
jer  dny  sufHcient  encouni^rnent  to  indu<^  th^ 
luuthern  states  t«  Employ  in  t!;e  silk-culture  all 
lieir  leeble  hands  whiclf  would  he  i^herwise  idle 
ind  unproductive?  To  sum  up  the  whole,  in  a 
ev7  weirds,  1  insure  to  the  old'  snuthern  Aate^  the 
turn  of  12^  dollars  per  acre  R>r  their  poo^e^t  lands, 
iiiit  62^  cenfs  per  day  Inr  their  feehiest  hands,  when 
;(n ployed  in  tl\e  bona  fide  production  ^f  reeled  silk 
It  93  |9er  pound.  IIunry  Pebiune. 

P.  Sv  I  predict  that  ymi  will  not  continue  to 
•nisft  cocoons,  for  profit  durinj;;  three  successive 
^earsi,  wAen  you  can  pell  fill  the  leaves  on  your 
\red3  Ht  25  cents  the  100  lbs.  or  81^.^0  centi)  per 
icrd  uf  tl^  poorest  soil.  HSP.' 


CAUSES  or  BADlSILK-WORMS'  EGGS. 


in  a  far  le98  de^ee  than  the  man  who  i^lrilb  off 
upon  an  URSusj^ectinjr  novice,  the  genuine  ariicle, 
but  of  a  quality,  and  ifi  acoodttiorf,  which  renders 
it  worthless.  Jf  be^ners  wdUld  succeed,  tbay 
must  exercise  a  great  «legree  of  oare  and  cauvioa 
9bout  these  aftparently  Mnail  matters — for  iipon 
them,  their  success  or  failure  principally  depends. 
It  is  believed  there  wUI  be  good  eg(^  enough  in 
market,  to  sof  ply  the  wants  o^  all,  and  we  would 
adifise  aU  t^  obtain  theif  supplies  of  regular  and 
responsible  dablers,  in  fN'eference  to*  hawkers^ 
whatever  may  b^  i^eir  pretenslbns.  .    , 


PAOMISCrpUS   RE3IABK8. 

For  thf  Farraen'  Eegbter. 

^  Industry  and  economy, — Ftidustry  is  of  finstim- 
pprtancc,  economy  is  second.  '  Without  industry, 
>fiothin<'  18  obtained,  without  economy  nothing  as 
Stained*  But  \yhen  we  speak  of  industry  atid 
econdfny,  wa  wish  to  be  understood  as  connetsting 
therewith  discretion  and  judgment;  for  industry 
iin|}roper1y  applied  is  wors^  thaii  idleness;  aad 
parsimony  is  I'^oi  econorny. 

Tire  d\yellin^,  the  out-lious^s,  the  feDceSj^md 
dirol^^s,  are  all  itinde  by  industry ;  but  elOnoQijr  lifi- 
(quires  that  ihby  be  loc^ited  with  dfi^retioo  and 
jcid^menl.    TH^  old  stock  of  Virginians  are^ond 


of  pl^ins^  their  dwellings  on  the*hills;  I.  b4irig 
ojie  of/ljis  sfock,  reside  on  a  hill,  )>ut  if  I  nwever 

ifl  mav 


Fro4l  tile  ^k  CuHartit 

The  great  demand  for  silk- worm  e^s,  endKhfe 
extravagant  prices  ihey  have  commanded  ^e  past 
leason,  have  induced  many  personi  to  lay  in  large 

(tucks  for  the  supply  of  the  demand,  which  is  rea-  ^uijd  again;  I  shall  certamfy  locate  so  t^Bfl  may 
lonably  expected  to  be  greater  another  year.     It   obtain  sprin)| '  water  at  hand.    My  people,  Qiy 

8  desiritble  that  an  ^rnple  quantity  be  preserved,  hofces,  my  cows,- my  poultry,  cogldMhci^  drink 
n  order  that  all  may  be  able  to  procurp  them  at  pj^re  waierat  will,  wiibout  the  trouble  and  expense 
air  prices;  but  it  is  more  important  that  ih^y  be  or  t^yellfng  afler  if,  and  all  ih^'othepwfse  wdKh- 
>f  a  qu;iiity  that  will  not  disappoint  the  expepta-  less  sio'ne  from  th^  house^  ihekitchen^and  pdvy, 
ions  oPthe  feeder.  f<f  othing  is  mpre  dTsc^urngini?  co^d  oe*move(l  off  by  tlie  superabucnJan^  waCer, 
()  the  tfegmner  in  silk  cifliure,  that/ a  family  J\'  and  di^perseit  on  fin^jaretit  meadow.  Onshud- 
liseased  and  dyiiig'silkr-wurnib*— and  suci}  he  may  dred  )*afd8  would  be  suffftient  distance  between 
'e9t  as$«red  ^11  he  his  experieni^ unless  ha  takes  the  dwelling  and  stable  uhU  Cattle  yard;  the  tf{)ace 
especial  card  to  furnish  Hiiifl^if  (vith  good  egge.  bet\t6enr should  be*  niy  garden  ;  the  water  should 
Ki^gs,  to  be  good,  must  M;  lafd  by  lar«;e  and  /leal^  fii^t  pass  my  yard,  theti  to  thfi  ^djrses,  then  the 
iliy  moths,  and  be  cftfefull^  kept throu(|h  the  win-  .cow^,  theh  on  the  meadow.  From^the  kitchen  I 
er.  There  is  no  diffi6uli^,in  saving  good  9g|pi  if  would  have  a  seeoqd  course  of  bored  logs' directly 
he  lyopt^r  method  is  pursued;  but  if  oot,  iney  \p  tne  ^D£adbi^,  fbi*  tbi}  purpose  of  conveying,  as 
vil1i>e  ufan  inferKif  quality,  n  net  enfirely  worth-,  required,  the  above- aicn'tioned  slops  (fhcf  excre- 
es^.  "  '         •  '  ments  withjhe  wmer,  e»  the  ^oftei;  for  th^  beSlsts 

Judging  from  ^rfserxt  appetfrnncee,  there  will  should  not  Kedapiaged.  Iiid^if;  to  comeshoit  at 
>e  ^arge  (fiHiitiiies  of  ^i^s  thrown  iiltoih^mnrkst,  if)  l«have  the  stabled,  laCtfe  yv4s,  ro^dow,  dqd 
iie  coming  fuH  and  spring,  itiost  qf  which*  w«<l  vrofUr^  ndw  macufins  stid  in  o|)erait^n  to 'iQit  ihy 
K3  of  \kt\6  or  no  vtj^.  W%  heart^f  iodivid^att] 't^tnd;  all  I  luck  is  tntf  dtfelling  abd  ^rdtn  prs- 
ndusfriousfy  engair^d  •it)  hlintJHg  Up  coc(wne#gr  peily  tocated.  *  •  •        •* 

he  pur|Bofle  of  ihcreasinti»  t^ei^  Mock  oreg^jp.   n     « I  draw  ah<l  U8e  the  waf^  firBt,1fhen  in  suct^^- 

9  said  i.hey  purchase  ^rntll  IaHi  here  »niid*t here,  sion  ifiy  horses,  cevvs  tim^  meadow.    My  cattle 
ind  mix  them  np  together  vTithoot  regand  to  qua*-  yaitls  are  ohloui?  squareju  ih^y  are  qot  made  ba- 


ity, or  variety^make  ifo  sehHUioD  from  thtflaq^t 
md  firmest  cocoons  from  thlfecotaftipi  pias^,  Out 
mHer  the  moths  to  ^at  out  of^  all,  and  lay  their 
*ggs.  One  individual,  we  are  told*  hfts  procured 
wenty  liushels,  or  mofe,  of  cocoons  iijr  ihi^ltind^ 
)f  management.  He  will  doubiless  have  a  lArge 
luantity  of  eggs,  and  tvmy  6M  his  pocltetf  torf>ver- 
lowing;  but  it  \v(ll  bar  at  the  expanse  of  Hbnest, 
)ut  credulous,  purchasers.  The  injurious  effacts 
ilso,  which  such  spectilalion^  Rave  tjpon  the  silk 
interprise  in  lhis'#9untry,  sanndt  he  e^tim^ted  by 
bllars  and  cents.  The  rotn  wha  sells  'shad^ 
^gi^s,  white  mdetard  saad,  Sdc.  fbraill^woMii  efrgs, 
ladoubtedly  tnjui^s  the  cause  of  silk  cultures  but 
Vol.  yn^76 


sfn-hke,  as  rccbmmendeu  By  srtl  the  booKb,  bdt  the 
upper  epd  and  sid^d  being  highest,  th^  supW- 
h^indtnf  water  (either  rani  or  stale  urine*)  ptxsses 
o|f,  coainringles  wifh  the  spring  water  atthe'lowfer 
end  and  exterior  of  the*  yard,  and  is  dissipate^ 
where  reqnir^d  o^  the  meadow. 

Tho  spring  from  which  the  ahov«  me^Hioneil 
water  is  drawn,  not  yielding  a  sufficiency  for  th^ 
meadow*,  it  is  my  mAention  shOrtly  la  draw  from 
attother  and  more  abundant  sou^e,  which  will 
not  eommiff^e  whh  4hat  now  conducted  tiU  they 
both  orrive  at  the  fdwef  end  of  the  cattia  yard. 
Now  if  my  dydli/ig  were  Iscated  at  the  abbv^ 
roeitioned  desirable  snot,  and  this  abuodliQC^  ^ 
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'Vtt^r  once  there,  there  would  tm  no  need  of  tlie 

kecona  fiet  of  bored  loga  above  mentioned,  and  tny 

iJafden  and  nieadew  wouU  quiclvly  repay  ^me  for 

the  expense  of  tlveir  watering.     iVluddy  i^iter  for 

this  purpose  would  he  beet,  oe^eise  t^e  inud  would 

be  manure,  and  such  I  ifitend.  to  i^e  ;  moreover  1 

have  a  saw  mill  at  the  intended  point  for  ent^iug 

the  water  ipto  logs,  into  which  logs  I  can  ai  plea-  ^  .         . 

•ure  cast  the  saw  dust  to  be  convened  to,  or  into  f cieared  the  banks  ol*  the  cteek   running  thro j_- 


running  in  are  uiiserablc,  and  detached  fieida  ue 
wretchcyl.  ' 

[  will  close  with  a*  few  rehiarkB  on  di'chiVrir. 
When  I  removed  to  the  premisPB' on  which  I  iv 
present  reside,  1  hijd  about  jJbOO  worth  of  *liu  h:n«: 
don^,  n^a^ly  all  of  which  experience  has  la'jirli: 
me  was  useless  work.  It  is  true  I  tlrained  my  t<ct- 
toms  by  those  ditches,  kjut  subsequently  1  hi>? 


the  cattle  yBrd,  and  IJtteK  prepared  f^r  ipimuPing, 
by  mixing  it  with  duqg.  By  bgi||ling  a  leservoir 
with  a  fevv  feet  head^  a  larg^  nuantity  of  water, 
with  saw  du^  or  other  like  matter  could  be  con- 
veyed. By  using  saw  dust  in  ks  natural  state,  it 
is  lor  the  first  year  injurious  to  a  orop,  but  prepared 
as  above  mentioned,  it  is  Jbrthwiih  an  excellent 
jnanure. 

Fencing  is  a  most  tedious,  laborious,  and  costly 
ap^elldage  to  a  farmi,  and  our  law  which  cpmpels 
the  farmer  to  fence  up  his  crop,  or  in  other  word9, 
ip  stand  guard  around  his  Qeld,  is  in  h  civil  counfVj^ 
of  all  things  the  most  uncivil.  In  ancient  days  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lands  belonged  to  tli^  king, 
and  afier^ardato  the  common  wealth,  consequently 
tbese  were  a  common;  but  now  the  lands  are  o^'n- 
ed  bjii  individuals,  an(>  no  indiviJdal  should  be 
cqijppelled  to  stand  guard  over  his  property.*  It  is 
ly  business,  to  keep  my  beasts  ^n  ni^  own  pre 


the  bottoms,  and  at  ifftervals  «^o^ved  obstruci: 
of  wood  and  stone,  by*which«  meanF.  lo  coijcrtf- 
lion  with  lh*e  current,  the  bed  of  the  stream  Luj 
loweredi  bo  thatv  mjr  ditches  afe  dr^,  andxoBae- 
queiitly  not  only  useless,  but  a  nui^ince.  Where 
the  w£tteV  strikes  the  banlii  abruptiy,  ^ones  are 
used  as  a  protection,  so  likewise  are  cfone  ni  j 
used  as  a  protection  against  (reshcts;  bitt  Mtijce 
there's  no  ohpiruction  in  and  about  the  ^rrewir. 
and  the  bed  has  suuk|  there  is  but  little  ux  ii.* 
such  vvall^:. 

In  the  general,  ditches  arc  not  cut  dc^  err^^h, 
even  for  meadows.  *Where  a  Jitch  is  actua.r 
\fan|ing,  it  should  not  be  less  than  ihne«  ket  oerp. 
and  often  ^ve  or  six  feet  would  be  proplr.  liJd 
common  remirk,  "My  high  grounds  are  bealwy, 
but  my  low  grounds  are  diseased ;"  now  what  ui 
the  differeiice  between  high  ^rouods^  and  low 
grounds:,  excepling  the  one  is  dry,  and  the  ether 


POTATOES. 


mise$,  othtpwise  by  the«law  tliey  ere  e^frays;  yet  i  ho^rgy  i  Hy  detp^ditche?,  your  bottoms  becoaie 
stra^^ge  it  is,  although  estrays^and  consequently  de- 1  dry  aud  ht^althy,  nnd  then  there  is  no  more  cca- 
prixialorain  tl\e  wild  woods,  yet  if  they  fiivLa  fit*ld  ,  pUint.,  Mouktais^er. 

not  protected,  they  are  at  liberty  to  eai  and  destroy,  September j  ^39. 
Vind  thApir  owner'is  clear  ql' damage.  Su|9pose  tne 
law  vyerS  so  amended  as  to  make  it  the  d\ify  oi 
eVery  o\^ner  to  keep  hi«  cattle  I'com  going  at  lar^re, 
thfQ  our  arable  lands  mi^^t  be  sale  without  feu- 
ciiUT)  and  much  eost  and  vexation  be  aveidedt  * 

In  i^ncient  tin^e,  hordes  were  tu^ried  jnto  the 
woods  10  fi^iid  a  subsistence.  This  has  htoi  alyin- 
done(],  andlo  the  obsor.vanley*  it  i^aUo  noWre-^ 
quired  thai  cows  and  hogs  oe  also  eqplosed ;  ibr 
e;^csp(  in  a  lew  wilderpess  places,  there  is  no  Ion- 

Ser  a^suffi^iency  for  their  subsistence  inlli^  woods. 
lay  I  mHbere  add,,  that  the  time  will  shortly  ar- 
rive when  i(  vvill  be  founJ  most  economical  to  soil 
all  manner  of  cattle  ;  in  which  .event,  the  wqo^s* 
whU^  are  now  rtoerved  for  the.  building  ^n  J  re- 
newing oi'  fences,  would  bb  appropriated  lo.grai>/, 
forjihe support  of*  oatile  through  the  year,      ' 

\  reside  in  &  ^if^iry  of  timber  anil  sgw  mills, 
coasequ«i\tly  f  c^n^lec  post  a(td^  f)tan'(i  iencin^j^^tae 
ittost  eifDno'iubial.  Where  \^Tid&  ir^  cleared  of  tttnr 
her       '  •    •  ,     ^      • 


*  *       From  the  GeaeMe  Fvma, 

-  Tn>o*pota4o  is  q'nquestionably  the  most  vai(ii^« 
root  culiivdted  by  man.  It  is  ^rown  withliuie  care, 
yiftlds  good\cro{)s,  can*  be  ^rown  ia  almost  tfery 
variety  of  soil,  ami  Je  nuiftlive  |>it|penie8  aie  oot 
exceeded  by^an^  ether  root  either  for  man  ^  besit. 
Though  itoan4)9  ^Itivatednvith  ikile  ca«,  iial 
4nou^h  almost  aT\y  soil  will  prbduce  potatoes,  there 
ure  lew  cr«ps  tha^in  both  quantity  and  quaJ.iy  bet- 
ter fepay  any  extra  attonttoo  they  may  ^eceiwe 
than  this  root.  '• 

llie  potato.  like  ^tnost  other  cuUivaied  Pkats, 
delights  in  a  strong  ric^  loatsn^and  other  circum- 
stances being  ^qiial,.  such  a  soi^  will  osoaUy  pco- 
dyce  oue-tburUijoiore^than  cme  venr  teoAciouE  and 
heavy,  or  v^ry  light  and  ^ndy»     In  qew  settled 


sr,  ai^  such  timber  ^ot  oitierwise  valuable,  i^'djsdricts  I^riiVcroys  o^pota^^  acegrtoo  iothd 
<lIiour(^  be  U8e4  for  a  fpiiQe;  but  where  sfone  kul-  ^oys,t|jat contain  gfeaUuppli.es^fvesretablemotiiJ; 
ficiantkfbr  leafing  ciipi.  universally  be  had,  i^o  tfbt  (^i^eKence  woi|lii  ^(P  to  jiistily  the  opkiiou 
vduable  latn)  shoufd  b^^seuer^ed,  tnerely  ii\r  fen- ,  iTvM  i)i  J&t^  soils  the  t^gi^ity  oT  the  potato  is  rare.r 
cing.  .  first  fai^    A  gcass  ley— tjlpver  j#  the  best— has 

T^'he  ftroafcr  shoujd  sofisider,  exarbine,  and  dt -  neen  fqM/id,  when  properl>»pcpP9red  and  maaDreJ, 
itnpine,  where  his  (encitig  aliould  be  locatedj.and  io4)e  exceilen^i^r  ^^f  crop;  and  .if  the  soil  israTher 
where  aiAy  permanent  locatioTi'  is  dfiternlfn^d  on,  moisf  thi^i  otherwise,  ikis  considered  as  incieanr^ 
the  fenpyig  should  be  mad^  in  iha  inosLei'.pnomi-  the  chanceaef^  good  yield.  •  Countries  That  han 
eel  manner.  If  stontf  be  used,  the  'fence  phouJd  "naturally  a  900I  moist  atmonphere  are  ^und  10  pr> 
Be  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  earibj  so  that  it  'ducefar  better  pc^iat(ys  than  those  that  have  a  drr 
ntay.  stand' firn^ly;  if  wood  bi  used,  tlia  fence  and  high jeaiperatura.  ']Uias  Ireland,  surroundfj 
should"  be  elev$iled  by  cutting  two  ditches,  casting  as  it  ts  fy  the.  ooean,  «nd  necese^rlty  of  a  nK*4 
the  earth  therefrom  in  iho^space  betwi^en,  and  and  equable  fiiryate,  is  faftioas.l9r  its  potai^ss 
planting  the  Jenee  thereon.  ana  of  thi?  coniinerft,  thfe^jart  most  famed  i^  'u 

A  circular  piece  of  ground.can  ne  enclosed  ^vith  qqalily  of  tjiisj^oot  is  New  Brvaswick  ami  .\  *<►! 
lesi  lenrihg  chaa'any  other  sfaape;  a^squace  with  ^cotla^whirh  districVB  aranoied  fof  the  niois!orv<:' 
equal  sides  next  chej^pest,  an  oblon|r  square  next;  dim  Jut;.,  \%ilh  any,  part  of  the  northern  oruiiJ^ie 
«oipers  running  outward  are  bad  enough,  coraers  Lstates,  ho  wevef,jhe  fault  of  not  having  iroodpoii- 
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toes,  or  tiot  lmvin<r  them  in  sufficient  (]uanMty, 
roust  be  traced,  to  the  negligence  of  the  larraer, 
rather  than  any  dL'h'cienci|s  of  soil  or  climate.  * 

The*  ppeijfrration  of  a  field  for  the  potato- is 
fiimple.  If  a  ^mss  Ie^'^euffi.•ientIy  rich  *>viihoui 
manurincr,  a  rare  case  with  this  crop,  the  eod  may 
be  carpflHIy  turncj  ©ver,  roiled  d«\vn,  and  ihen 
the  furface  enrtn  loosenc'd  with  a  fin«  harijow,  in 
in  which  the  iiAers  or  eels  are  to  he  planted.  'If 
it  rcfjuircs  i^anuririsj^  tet  thrt  ml\nur>»,  aii4  this 
phourrf  be  long  rather  than  short,  Ijc  eveply  spread 
ove^jhe.  ground j  with  the  fflourrh  Riake  the  fur 


so 


fcr,  antflnlo  this  let  on^  hand  haul  thotn^anure   country 
placee^  in  the  furrow.    This  row  is  covVrrfd  by  *aui^ioi 


tIic'j)louf?h  and  ihe  operation  Ife  repeated  till 
are  planted.  Corn  oh  the  ley  ia  ^bneral  preferred, 
and  roktHbweH  manured  pfier  ihecorft..  The  first 
in  \i\G  rotatipii^nay,d(?pend  oti  convenience,  as  the 
turf  ia  pxcelient  for  etther.     *  • 

A  na'fciltltudetof  expfcrimente  have   hoen  i^pacle 


ihft  potato  aoiongthe  rest,' and  the  tiAsestfiiy'oP 
occasioRtilly  renewing  them  from  the  seeds,  which 
48  the  process  natuTe  itself  employs  lor  prevent- 
ing the  degeneracy  or  extinction  df  plants. 

*rhere  ?ire  few  districts  in  oufcolirtry  where  fa- 
vorites varieties  tof  the  potfito  ^re  not  cultivated, 
'and  not  unlrequ&tly  Ihe  same  kind  h  known  in 
dtlferent  plaftefe  by  different  n<tmes.  The  Pinkeye, 
the  Sardinia,  th*e  Mejceror  ChmiTangoa,  the  Eng- 
lish and*  Irish  v^hites,  and  the  several' varieties  of 
the  red  ahfl  black  potato,  arfe  the  best  known. 
The^ItghaD  potato,  lately  introduf;ed  'into  ihia 
'  frorii  France,  promises  Jto  be  agreafae- 


by  'f^ui^ion  both  for  productif eries§  and  (juafity.    But 
aif  we  h4ve*ym  seen  no  pdlnio,'that,  for  fhe'taWe, 


could^e  compared  for  excellence  with  the  Piakeye. 
1 1  cepnot  be  -c^nBidet^i  a  great  bearbr,  though  ^it 
yiclcis  well ;  but  for*  flavor,  and  amount  ol'  uutri- 
,tion,  we  think  it  unrivalled. 
The*  production  of  early  potatoM  for  ihe  markets 


nod  recorded,  bofh  in  England  and  Ihe  Uniiedl  of  our*ciiies  and  vjUag^s,  i%  becoming- yearly  a 
Statel,  to  determine  the  best  metLud  oV  plaryinjj  matter  of  more  interest  ft  tlie  farmer;  by^practi- 
1l|e^^d,'whethe^  in  wholA  k]t|frs,  or  in  rocfis  cui  .        ^    .  > 

in  two  or  more  pieces,  lall^ff  seti.  •  The  result  dl 
these  experiments  have  oeefi  somewhat  fomraUie- 
tory,  yet  fhey  seem  to  have  established  the  taft' 
that  \i^hoIe  tubers  wIH  prodhjce  rat ffer  more  pota- 
toes than  s^s^but  not  more  than  sufficient  tp  bal- 
ance the  extra  qu|ntity  of  seed  requited  where 
whole*.  pfMafoA  are  •used.  There  are  many  Ihr- 
mers  who  prefer  sele^altogel^er,  and  ^he  proiia-' 
bility  is,  that'  twenty  bupnt^Js  of  large  potatoes, 
cut  into  pets  and  planted  with  a  properjiumber  iti  a 
hill,  would  produce  more  potatoes  rhan'tRe  same' 
quantity  planted  whole;  butthespace  planted  wou!4 
of , course  be  more  esrtensive  with  the  first  th^h  the 
last.  Mr.  Rht)ade8  of  Skanpatles,  an  observing 
and  very  intelligent  farmer,  says  he  wbuld  not  use 
whole  potatoes,  c«uld  he  have  (hem  given  him,  for 
ser^d;  and  his  success  with  sefs  would  seem  to  jus* 
lify  the  prefferfence,  •  • 

It  was  \ince  the  fashion  amonsr  farmers  to  malge 
little  mountains  oftheir  potato  hill8;'but  Jhat  seems 
to  have  befen  useless  Iab(^  and  extra  Tiilting  is  dis- 
pensed witn.  The  ground  after  j)!|fiilng  shdWld 
be  kept  free  from  weeR.^,  the  eatth  stirred  \V<h  ^he 
cultivator  or  ih^  hoe;  Hut  alle#  the  lubA*s  have  tfe- 
gun  ^o  form,  the  pIou<|(}  2^Y\ou!d  not  be  used,  bs  it 
frequevly  cut^  so  d^ef)  its  to  diaiturb  the^'c^iig. 
plants,  breaking  ot\  tRe  Attle* tutors,  ^r  cauiin^ 
the  formation  of  new  roots,  processes*  c^ecide^ly 
injurfous  to  the  ctop.  The  general  lengttf  of  the 
vines  must  determine  the  distance  ^  which  the 
rows  are  to  planted,  and  this  of  cdafne  varies  grelitiy 
in  the  several  kinds  commonly  onlirvated.*  If  po- 
tatoes are  panted  in  the  j^o^vs  neaier  one  wajr  thai^ 
the  other,  (he  roigrs  should  j^un  nor(h*and«ouih, 
that  the  sun  ma}*^  produce  its  pMper  eftetn.  on  the 
leaves  of  th€  plant,  and  on  ih^  surface  tff  tjie 
earth  between  the  rows;  ar^' the* ^a^e  i^mark 
will  hold  good  of  corn  or  (ttl^r  plants,  the  rows  of 
which  should  always  tun  north  iti^  ^uth,  wheA 


infprevenffenis  might  'doubtless ^)e  dfTected.  ^6e 
cultivators  in  Lancashire  ^ave  Ijiund  thatMif  i^ns 
a 'l(fftnig<hi'e'diQerefice  1)etw«ei^  thft  ripeniijg  of 
potatoes  gfown  frqin  opposite  ends  of  the  sanfe 
potato  f  that"  |jarf  to  whfqh  the  roof  is  atiache|l 
being  thejatest  in  ripening,  while  th^se  that  springs 
frorrf  the  nose  end,  ernp  found  muclV^n  advance  ef 
tfte  otl^fs  \p  Vigor,  early  maturity,  and  in  nize.' 
iMch  potato  is  therefore  by  thfi  gardeners  divided 
mio  three  f^artsf  which  are -planted' by 'themselves, 
and  thus  they  ripen  and  are  fiilibr  (he  market  to- 
gether. •   ,t  *        '     • 

•The^  potato  b^ing  in  its  native  state  a  poison- 
ous plant,  lijce  many  others' of  th^  tropical  climates, 
from  which  wholeson^  nutpment  may  be^erive^^ 
iU  sfuk^lcl  not  bfe  cooked  until  ripe,  or  becomes 
mealy.  The  Value  of  a  potato  depends  in  a  great 
m^asufe  on  the  6taroh»it  contains,  ^nd  nf  coiirsa 
the  nutritive  master  greatly  varies  ;n  tq^  several 
vaneties,  and  ip  the  san>e  varieties  at  different 
tijn^.  Perhlaps  there  is  no  Method  thf)t'  deverppen 
the  (fUfilily  of  .a  potato  mere  fully  4han'  baking' 
y^e  have  6een,a  very  fine  early  variety,  and  aJso 
^me  Bupei;ior 'bpec^mehs  of  the  Pil;key^  ivheji 
exposed  to  thMeat  of^he  hver^,  expand"  an^  bucst 
like  parched cofn  into jilhousand  frhgme^ts.  SUcff 
r(9ot1i  bOntfin  littrelsr^e  than  plire  stm-tji  jmnd  Aie 
experiiben'ts  of  ftasppiJ*  oti  thp  nfitriiive  a^iqfvof 
the  potato,  shows  that  in  such  plants  tt  is  found 
intbe^noiu'ahiindailt  quantity^  NexC^o  lijUciinjg, 
stean^irfg  fe  the  preferable  metboa  bf*prepnringi 
this  reo(,  5nd  experience  shows  ihat  it  dhouid  i)e- 
ver  be  giv^  t*  ariyanknal  unless  in  ft  ^ked 
stale?  tf  we  i^ou^'dAiv^from  it  its  full  value; 

*Cellai«*in  which  Uip'*tetn))eVaiure  is  but  a  (efw 
degrees  abovtf  tha  free»ipg^  point,  dr  (rom  40  deg. 
to  45  deg.y  ane  tlfc  hest  fbrvoois,  and  particularly 
for  the  potafb ;  but  they  keeptno' where  so  well  aii 


the  make  of  the  fandl^ijl' permit.  .  ,  ^        ,  ^ 

When  it  i^lbund  thal*p^^to^  yi(^<3  ^i"?^  q^an-   irt  pits,  covered  with  just  enougtk  eartl)  to  keep  out 
ics  of  baUs,  iv  is  considered  by  many  farwiers  a   the  jVost.  ^Li^hi^  ana  exiwsifre  to  Ihc  air,  are  fn* 


titles 


proof  that  the  potdto  has  Reached  ^s  maturity  iurioc^s  to  reo%,  and  in  f^its  ^hese 'are  excluded, 
and  begun  to  degenerate ;  the  production  qf  s^eds  to  ha^^llicse  foots  thei)  m  their  excellence  in  the 
in  all  plants  being  indicative  t)f^^-th)s«faet.  Mra  ctoring,<enou^ should  Jbe  pitted  for  use  as  well  as 
Knightj  ihecelebrated  writer  and  gardfeder,  main-  lor  jjlahtiqg.  Some  writers  In  tije  *QuarterIy  Jour- 
tained  the  certainty  of  the  arrival  at  m^turity^ «\nd  tfial  of  A^ri(!ul|ircf,' 'have  strenuously  rccoromend- 
Mmeeqaent  degeneral^n  of  all  var^ties  ef  plamsj  ed  that  [Potatoes  intended  for  seed,  should  be  gath- 
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•n^  Woi)0  they  are  fuUy  ripened,  as  beisg;  less 
Bubj«£t  \6  failure,  or  to,  disease.  But  vfp  have 
never  known  in  this  country  any  thing  to  justify 
fiQch  a  course,  and  besides,  it  is,  \te  think,  couirary 
to  UiQ  course  Qoioted'oui  by^  nature  fierseill  Tt}e 
average  crop  of  potatoes  per  ac|e  in  the  states  is 
not  large,  awing  to  ttle  jt^perT^ct  and'  careless 
method  ofciilture.  Iq  Susquehamiaheouniy,  Pat 
in  1838,  the  averii^e  of  2,400  acres,  was  170  bush- 
els per  acre,  which  we  presunte  exceeded  the  ave- 
rage of  many  other  sections  of  our  country.  Now, 
in  ordinary  seasons^  and  with  ^ecpnf  ciiriiure,  the 
average  should  not  b^  Jess  than  300  busftel^  per 
acre ;  and  whenjve  renoegtbep  that  many  instances 
l^aye  occurred  of  from  ^0  to  1000  buaheh  pef 
acre,  such  an  average  C9uld  not  be  deemej  •ex- 
travagant. Mo/e  tuanure  ^nd  i«^s.I|indy  woijid 
dobbuess  increa^  our  fotator  croys,  as  well,  as 
most  otners. 


BflBE]»INp*BW|N0. 

*  *  Fmmii  the  Franklin  PAfmer. 

£9r. — AgreeaAvto  the  intimations  in  my  l^t,  I 
nq}»  co|K  to  the  /ulte  adopted  by  (he  most  sue- 
cessful  breedef^ofB^rkshires  in  this  vicjnity.  KpiN* 
readefs  will  excus^  cny  particularity  in  siatini^  ih^n^ 
fqr  the  reason.that  the  article  of  pork,  as  betoreia^- 
atfrted,  is  the  raost  impoMant  |jenf  d*  westg-n  ^- 
rl^ultdred  proiUiction,  and  that  (  am  ii^riting  to 
those  who  are  not  above  their  bus^iess,  but  wh« 
take  the  san^e  pfide  and  pleasure  in  raising  tv  fiM 
race  of  hogs,  as  they  would  in  t{;iat  of, blooded 
horses  or  Durham ^at lie. 

A  boar  should  n^ver  be  permitted' (o  be  used 
till  seven  months  old  at  l^asi,  and  it  Vould*  h^ 
much  betterlhat  he  were  allowed'  to  run  liH  nine 
months.  But  if  Commencii)^;  aj  eev^.  months, 
he  should  cover  sparihg'y,  say  wt  ragre  than  fli"- 
t^fen  or  twenty  sows  till  a  year  old, -and  ihese  as 
distant  apart  as  possible— ftne  or  two  only  J^i  asingle 
week.  Prom  this  time  till  he  has  attained  pretty 
full  vigor,  which  shoul^l  tuke  place  at  about  eigh- 
teeamonlhs  a«^e,Ke  may  be  ured  a  liliie'm^re  fr^ly. 
His  spring  seasons  might  ihon  yary  from  twcnly- 
itffi  to  thirty  sows,  an^Tiis  fall  pearly  d<HJble  this 
i)umber.  In  Wie  mean^vhilQ  lie  shoiild  be  k^pt  with. 
care.  A  ttfongf-^oor  may  •pen.froj^  hi#  pen  into 
•Q3(h^/to  which  the  sow  is  introduced,  the  boar 
ie  fhep  Jj^t^n  and  afk)wed  on%e«4tis  onl^  imrodi^ 
atfiy  Idie'r  t^hiah  he  must  beturited  back,  and  the 
^fiw  taKetijeyVay*  ft  has  genfrally  been  notj^  ihi^ 
ofle  epveriBg  produces  a  greaitr  numbar  ancTblroti- 
ffer  offeprj^gtlian  f\voor  three,  and  that  an 'oaZiA- 
tlwn  service,  m  likely  4)Qi%)icidus  to  ^ll'partie^ 

Th^  best  rood  lor  the  boax.4nfirig  il^  sAson,  is 
boiled  or  soaked  corn,  witji  plenty  of  pure  freai^wa- 
teP,  amd  for  a  varreiy,«som«  s5\'iir  from.thjp  house 
With  meal  in  it  (oat  is  the  tu*t)  and  f\  raw  pr  Iwiletl 
vegtabje  roo^or  4^o,  apd  as  aa  W^ti^otc  of  diskaee 
and  to  give  tpaOwto  the  appetite,  and  assist  drges- 
tiqnj  a  tahle  spoonfuf  or  ao  of  sulphur  is  occasronlly 
put  m  his  /bod.  ^akis  alse  pla^d  where  he  can 
get  at  It  when  be  pleases,  and  charco&^or  small 


^ercise  and  root  and  wallow  in,  and  a  Ftfaog  post 
placed  upright  near  xlte  centre  Ibr  hi^i  to  mb 
hgahist. 

Duringithe  inlerin)  Inffween  the  e|mnf(flnd  ^I 
seasons,  it  would    lie  greatly  conducive  to  the 
health,  vigor  and  \onize\\fy  of  the  boar,  ifheccuy 
'have  a  run  in  a  ^ool  grass  pas^ture,  with  cleamrec: 
water  passing  throu<:h  it,  and^if^e  lighter  tbsd 
than  when  in  pervice,  but  yet^u^c^ntjy  nuiniit<u$ 
to  kee^  him  .in  Hiir  store  ordec.     A  fsood  asur-al 
thus  treated;  mav  Inst  ten  to  twelve  yearF^'and  ^t 
excellent  st^ck  from  first  to  last.    JBut  cj^i  pare 
must  be  ^ken  ihs^t  he  be  not  fuctr-wnrkei;  ilii«4i 
deemed  Very  essential.     Fi  is  the  great  Ewitot"  us 
^Hmericans,  that  \%hQn  we  have  obtained  a  nmif 
that  has  any  way  disihiguisbed  it^ell^  inaieod  of 
hus^inding  tfs  resources,  we  use  it  iqo  nyiebi  aoj 
this  is  one  great  reason  why^e  stork  of  such  ao- 
^imal  80  oDen  disappaints   tM  fAitffie.     I  under- 
stand that  particular  English  bree^<»Rt  IHnil  rh&r 
besi  norsea  and  bull;  to  about  tj^rly  femalep.  and 
oAen  as  low  as  twenty  or  fi\'e  and  twenty.  WUt 
i^u^Ubage  is  f(#  boan  J  do  not  kfK>w,  buf  sivpKX 
that  it  wouM  lie  leis  iwin  tere  allowed,    it  mil  he 
adnfiaed  Ijowever,  thal»indf^idual  males  may c^rre 
tv^lVajrreater  nuniber  than  limited  above,  bm  my 
principle  is,  no^fo  won^  them  up  to  tbdr  full  ca- 
pacity; if  error  must  be  committed,  ilia  belter  tbat 
^it  be  on  th^safe  side. 

UnJ.ess  a  sow  wer^  ^r](  coi^ree,  and  tbe  olJ€ct 
wa0  to  fine  |ier,  I  wdfcild  not  9l(pw  her  to  breeil  ^t 
eighteen  monibs  o!d;afKj  if  somethit^  extra  was 
desired,  she  ought  not  to  come  in  under  twoyearr, 
4 here  is  tiien'no  check  in  growth,  and  ihe  fir?r  1  r- 
tf  r  is  usually  as  good  as  any  subeequent  one.  Sae 
ought ^td  be  taken  up  and  occupy  a  p(^ce  alur^, 
ehherm  a  pasture  or  a  pen  Bimilar  to  ihat  6^- 
cribed  foi;the  hoar,  one  month  previous  lo  f-irmr- 
inxr,  her  condition  kept  good-  ani)  strictly  watchd 
when  expected  to  brmg  forth.     As  soon  a?  ^of- 
pcd,  see  iha^  t^e  pigs  are  cleaned  enii  take  ihe 
teat,  ^nd  tlj^  dam  rid  of  the  placenta,  anil  tliat 
carried  off  and  buried.    The  wa  telling  should  cdq- 
tii]^e.a  day  op  two  longei^  tilj  ihe  piffe  apt  a  iirr> 
stronger  and 4|irely,  as  tnt  sows  of  ihiP^brmJ  sf« 
sojiea^  as  tp  e1i4ajiges  thtir  bein^  Iain  or  iicd 
upcm.nnd  kWed.     O^e  pjg  ^ore  Bawed,  i/uiA/pav- 
ingftheso^  to  herself,  ainp^v  repays  afirhji  extra 
attention.    Altlwufirh  obfeq^iens  are  maiie^  giv- 
cfvi^Tood  immediaie^ttficr  f^rroiiiring,lcan>ee 
iloj-easonlA  the|n;  the  poocaniiualsisiaintanddiy, 
and  rer)ufres  nourishment,  and  ni^^  rule  is  to  fe«d 
inem  swHI  iiiin  modepate  quantuy,  a  little  laoe 
tl^whlood  w&r^^,  as  soon  as  f^  will  get  up  and  eat 
it.    Thi#  is  ^adu^lly  Ifbickened  the  next  day.  and 
by  the,  tin^  the  nigs  are  a  week  old,  the  dam  is 
rfllowre-d  to  ^ai  allil  will  ifithout  cloying.     A  mii- 
rure  qfost  bnd  pea  of  Indian  m^al,  or  one  part  of 
either  of  tlie  latter  tq  three  parts  qf  the  former,  ii 
,highl5W  recemmended  far  nursing,  together  with 
an  equal  quantity  ofJ|e«D)ed  vegetable?.  As^ooo 
« tt>e  pigs  y^ill  dat,  a  small  open  door  should  be 
pieced  in  the  /)en  under  whi^  thay  couki  run  and 
be  separate  frQm  tiie  saw^  a  trougit  a^  in,  and 
in»illr  wi(h  a  licht  mixture  of  oM  mea)  poured  out 
for  them.    This  ^atly^felievea  the  sow,  and  adds 
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rets  is  obt^ioed  by  more  or  less  auarrelltn^,  anj 
idds  a  distaste  to  ihei»  other  food^besidet  it  i»a 
ireat  conaidfiration  4o  get  t(^em  ofl*  the  sow  b$ 
io^n  as^pofisible.  (  Eight  or  ten  grea^pl^s  tugging 
it  her  breast  for  two  or  three  months  is  hard  to  tie 
)orne»  and  frequenlly  very  pernicious  lo  her  ie«iP. 
In  weaning,  all  but  one  should  be  ta]A.>n,o[r,  put 
he  dam  on  short  allowance,  and  in  nvn  days 
ake  riif  remaining  pig  away,  allowing  it  at  first  to 
Iraw  theJireast  twi^e  a  day,  and  thq^  diniifiish 
ill  oBce  in  two  or  three  day^clunng  a  week,  then 
urn  the  sow  out  to  grass^  and  leave  off  emirpiy  anci 
commence  |tradually  putting  her  ipto  condition  a- 
rain.  TMe  fierkshires  are  great  milktw,  and  must 
>a  well  attended  to  at  weaning  time,  or  t^e^F  brtesi 
vMi  fill,  become  caked  and  swollen,  and  finally 
jlcerave  apd  be  |he  <m^8e  soiheiimM  of  thetlehth 
>r  the  sow.* 

Two  Utters  are  allcN|dd  per^annamf  and  prefrr- 
;nre  for  fnrrpwihg,  in  this  climate,  jp  given  m  ibe 
nonthi^of  April  apd  l^ptemHj&r.  Farther  south' 
ater  i^id  eailier  will  answer.  A  fNg  when  firat 
Iropped  is  a  very  tender  animifl,  and  If  the  weather 
)e  too  cold  it  will  perish;  the  dam  also  ist  likely  to 
leconae  ravenous  and  deTow  her  ofispring.  or  re- 
use to  nurse  it  Sows  are  b)*fier  to  be  always 
leparate;  bat  with  the  owner  of  a  Jni|re  heM,  th\^ 
B  inconvenient)  and  adds  greatly  i6  the  expeijse  of 
seeping  them.  One  mast  do  as  WeU  as  he  Avi 
n  (his  particular,  but  when  nearly  of  a  size  ^ and 
olerably  peaceable,  foui'may  be  Kept  tps^^herin  a 
»en,  and  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  pasiura.  Tire  breed 
greatly  decides  on  this  point.  For /lastance,  I 
tould  ^eep  a  liundr^  Chineie  together  without 
li^nrrellin^  or  accidents,  they  are  so  ^ocl  natured 
md  quiet;  but  then  again  they  huddle  too  *  ckwe. 
md  so  want  as  much  separa^ng  as  others.  There 
)einj;  smaller  and  of  quicker  maturii^  than  the 
Berkshires,  the  sows  may  come  in  at  a  year  old^ 
ind  when  full  growli,  ^reaC  care  must  iie  taken 
ibout  overfeeding  and  keepinc^them  too  confij;ied. 
The  bellies  of  this  stock  are  rSw  nearly  dra^gin^ 
>B  the  ground,  though  they  have  had  rio  other 
bod  since  the  forepart  of  May,  than  i^hat  they 
lave  found  in  a  poor  grass  pasture.  Those  I  have 
lold  w^t  get  so  fat  on  shack  by  November  as  id 
)e  harJty  able  to  jwyidte*  apd  make  the  ultiest  of 
)ork  without  fifriher  feeding.  In  jSogNm^.they 
ire  called  par  ^cellence,  the  ''gemrbman's  hos,^' 
lad  tfiougn  theiv  pork  incliaes  rather  too  much  to 
at,  Btiil  \{  is  so  sweet  and  delicate  that  it  is  more 
reneralfy  preferred  h^  tliose  w#io  can  a^ord  it. 
The  crosses  of  theap  with  t^e^eiksh ire  are*  ih 
^reet  repote  at  the  QVithfidd  mnrket,  and  I  wiN 
idd  that  what  little  has  been  thus  made  hese  takes 


ceed^to  briefly  state  tbem,  X^ppose  th#d«tK4t 
iv%  start  wiih  a  pair  of  fierkahires  from  unt^c^pr- 
lioocrble  stock,  the  pnoduoe  maf  delerionatiPin size^ 
either  from  too  gi^V  a^vi^  in  blood  of  the  parents^ 
breeding  too  |'ou«g.  too^old,  or  lOo  piucii.  Keep- 
ing 10^  fat,  (which  by  the  way  is  no^of^en  the 
case,)  too  poer,  or  <too  conftned  ;  from  diseases 
known  and'  jinkntiwq,  from  runts  that  will  oc- 
casionally be  (k%^pe^,  #bm  scantiness  and  im- 
proptiety  ef/bod  to  the  pig,  and  oocasionally,  over 
which  no  one  has  conii^  end  that  check  its  growthi 
fr9fti  puiiA-ings  through  the  iBalteotion  of  the 
traiyiporters  to*4t8  place* of  destination,  and  finally 
ffom  a  general  deterioration  in  nature.  Really 
good  anipiats  that  ore  every  way  right,  are  ra^e, 
vevy  rafe  inde^,  and  ^ben  at  last  obtained,  caA- 
not  he  loo  liiglily  ohejiAcM.  That  there  may.  be 
an  increased  effbvt  to  proddoe  them  throu^^tU 
the  United  States,  is  the  ardent  desire  of, 
Yourot^dient  servaat,  A.  R.  Ai^Lim: 


A  ^ATTERir  FA*|ra*«    TOWN8HIP. 

« 

FtDot  tke  FMlMts*  Sf •litUf .  VUlter. 

Utitilf within  a  few  daysihft  editpr  had  «^vel^s- 
ited  the  town  of  Rye  i}4he  (Jtmelv  of jRbftinghafl^ 
This  town  is  situated  next  soutnwest  from  Mrts- 
raouth,  stretching  on  the  ^a-#ioie  Bi±  Qkftes,  ain4 
is  of  &fi  avenge  widili  of  two  nWlel,  being  one 
tbird^he  siaeof  a  conynon  qjx  ipites  s(fiare  town* 


shi 
th 


r.    A  odnsiderabib  portion  of  it8.seperfK;^ 
pahd  beach  of  the  see.     Iti^  soil  now  ie  i 
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he  preference.  •  The  bams  weH  bbiled'wkl  teatee 
^Id,  seem  abaohueiy  to  dj^oolve  rh  the  meeth 
without  niasticatJ9n.  /The  aiverape^  weig|it  of  my 
mproved  Chinese  may  bent  eigHteee  OK^thsoid 
i'om  200  to  lVi9  pounds.  Ooaasii^iielly  they  wlU 
;o  older  to  800  and  even*  40(1  iMmAS}  It^ 
his  is  very  mre.  Though  shaII,  jley  hay»  pf<^ 
red  to  the  other  races  of  hogs,  mhat  the  A|aibiens 
lave  to  horees,  the  fouAdati(M  or  all  improvemehf. 
The  rtoder  ^ill^hor^  sernsised  frotn  my  ob- 
ervations  on  breeding,  al  least  some  ofthdcauiee 
i^hy  the  Rerkshires  with  yqu  hmre  nof  came  «p 


vdHon  ^as  originally  tial'd  beyopd  thatiof  t)ie  lyxrky 
soil  of  the  interior,  with  a*p^  appr(^thb)g  nedt 
the  surface  |ike«lhe  (ace  of^tbe  rock  itself,  (ir*else 
it  waft  Bwa  m  f)  and  morass.  Thirty  and  Ibrvv  yjefre 
ago  tlreinhf^itantepursu*ed  fishlAg  as  iheh"  pnaci- 
p^l  occupation;  and  the  latter  portion  t]l  thetai 
were  poon  it  is  also  said-  that  many  of  the  iSshel^ 
men,  being  inl<>mperate,  left  their  families,alnfost 
ii^  a  state*  of  def&iitqtion.  The  «diBnffe  tHet  hne 
«in<^  gone  ovhr  them  is  i/ironderfbl.  There  is  fkot 
noar  pirobabty  in  the  state  a  pnoce  industrious  and 
ndral  communis  than  the  twelve  to  fifteen  hibi- 
dred  ^inhabitants  of  Ry^i-  and-  eflbpu^h  Ih^re'ie 
ia  ceeomuiMty  of  farmem  in  the  <^enliV*more  frii- 
galaAd  economical,  scsecel^'an  ind&vlfe^remnoriff 
them  bcjBg  willing  to f»artt^iib  a  feurpeftoe^ha'peA 
ny  without  the  assurance  that  St  ^iif  bring luick  fk 
niae-i|ftnce^  yet  the*examples  of  )|;ekereuo  chaoty 
amorig  ikem  «UFa  such  as  b^  fMrtb^  ef  il^te|mn 
from  thofli^^hopart  with  ttioir  inoe^  wlthVmpUfh. 
less  nslectance.  Ao#  of*  tlie  o wnei^ofTerms *with 
iheirsoesdo^  the  work  upoti  ih^ierins:  ifpna  of 
tbeiq  is  taken  sick  and  unable  to  do*  Movork  in  a. 
busy  seasoa,  enough  ofhio  neighbors  leave  their 
(mn  work  fol*  one  or  ii|ore  days  lo  assist  him,  aiii^ 
hie  flaying  or  his  homing  ta  performed  at  the  prqr 
per  season,  ^'ifitlieut  monej^cmd  tvtthouit  price. 

The  sgpditiiiondeiit  Txxk^e  thk  littie  towiwhip 
^«rve  for  thenibst  plirt  beeuconverted  into  eiG^elleot 
permanent  waHs,  partHfening  eat  the  grounds  into 
convenient  Mdk  oi'fromitwolc^weke  acres.  We 
tnet  in  the^we  th^  ihre^  ftlecmen  or  '^fathers  of 
the  town,^  whd  weie  in  sodsioo  le  close  up  the 


ireeder  that,  they  arrive  at;  but  lest  he  mi^  not 
et  tbotoaghly  undeietand  the  dtemerito  o^he  case^ 
I  justice  to  both  aeller  and  percbaaer,  I  fylhW  pro* 


0  the  full  si3e9  to  often  stated  by  tUh  eastern   business  of  the  year.     These  gentlemen  were 


a  true  specimen  of  the  hard  hands  and  intelli^Bfent, 
hOnest  faces  thst  era  characteristic  of  the  tillen 
of  oer  soil.    With  then,  and  the  excellent  friend 
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toVho^e  kindti^ssVe  W^re  indebted  for  their  vis^y 
we*  ascended  the  «t6vple  of  the  iarge^  congre^- 
tional  (^Qrch,  whi^  ha9  been  erected  niore  than 
one  handredjyearv,  and  frorn  i\\e  fop  had  a  view; of 
the  almoat  couxifel^ss  eione^waii  |i:irtkjonB,  and  of 
fields  upon  which  piles  ^df  tnanuf«  in  preparatioif 
lor  the  comino:  BRttsdh  had  airead)* been  placed. 
The  sea,  the  Isles  of  Sh^^Iar  ott  ofie  o}'  which  is 
the  White  Island  lii;W,  itfe  W (gaffe's  Back  and  iho 
New  Castle  litKiitfe,  iunher  on  the  steeple!  ol'  Ports- 
mouth, and'in  a  lraneverte^ir*»clion  the  harf)Of  of 
Rye,  being  a  bay  formed  as  the  esiuary  ©r  roo6vh 
ol  a  small  creek  runrTlrig  thfough  tlie  town,  wer^ 
via»bte  to  the  naked  eye. 

ti^fom  the  observations  made,  as  wbll  at  from  in- 
formation, we  do  not  doubt  that  this  IKile  ty  wn  W'Ryfe 
turns  ^ut  more  vaUie  in\llC  ly^ductipn  and  growth 
oTUfk  soil  thai»  any  ottier  town  •fine  sfafe.  The 
ftirmershere  seem  to  hav&  studied  in  their^own 
school  of  experience,  whi(4i*ha8  lau^hi  them  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  their  ground.  Hun- 
dreds and  sometimes  ihoueamds  of  ox-loads  of  green 
aea-weed  are  annual] v  thrown  «]pon  the  fa?>ach; 
every  storm  with  the  mod  blowing  direstly  upon 
ttfe  coast  briniTs  this  aiongi and  there  is  competi- 
tion among  tnem't^hiclfstiall  secure  the  most  oP 
tfai^  ^rtide.  ^t  if  of  itself  the  yet^  first-iw^of  ma- 
ntire*  and^is  eMie^  spread  ajl^n  the  eurftice  before 
pbti^hing,  or  eM  upon  the  sward  where  grass  is 
te  he  mSf^A,  •  Is  addition  to  this  sea  weed  or  kelp, 
ibe  famiera  6f  Ihis  town  wi#ii«)'the  hist  lev^Vears, 
having  con^iexiee^  tiie  ditc^iingand  cuiiiyaijpn  of 
swanipfe  containing  a  dee|^  vegetable  mMild,'  draw- 
ing out  the' matlerlnken  lironi  these  ditch e«^n  tne 
iall  or. winter  to'be  spfead  tver  the  ground  along 
vd^  t||e  soft  weed.  Thi9  rich  black  lAodld  is 
th^pwQ  in  heaps  at  4onvenient*distaocetf,  at  (he 
ra^  of  a  hundred  stout  cart  loadtf  to  the  acr^  the 
vege^ble  mould  under  the  operation)  of  severe 
jfrost,  sN^rellft  and  pulverizes  like  slacked  lime.  With 
fhis  and  the  vegetable  weed  from  the  sea,  and  in 
.aotike  instances  on  low  ground  with  heaps  of  cmn- 
non  Blone  gravel,  such  as  haqd  roads  are  made  o(j 
4he  largest  croptf  are  obtained,  life  corn  is  lar- 
^r  than  that  raised  in  the  interior  on  the  best 
pvundsf  gceatoatp  follow  as  a  suot'eeding  oropts 
tne  com.  !3ut  pbtatoes  fpr  shipping  ai«  the  B:rea^ 
staple:  these  the  1|Mtyear,  carted  directly  fro«^th^ 
fidd|SslQ  9^orw  cents\lie  bethel.  In  a  iiood  sehson,  <  > 
three  and  iol^/iundred  bus'hals  are  yielded*  to  the 
acre«  49one  9rihe  iarmefs  raise  three  and  four 
thousAnd  bustiell  each.  Most  of  the*  foriks  are 
ve^y.  stiiaiUJb  coifij^ads:  thirty  acres  .\^Qk1  be 
d^me^  it  Mn  inrni^  nnj  it  has  4)eeg  *comn4on 
"fot  afaHD-of  lErirty^cres  to  fa^  divided  amoo^  two 
or  more^ons  of  the  anftie  family,  and^'&ll  «f  thean 
aoon  increase  theV  products  so  that  ea^  part^Mon 
will  •yielU  more  than  alf^f  them  did  together, 

.  Ib  the  country  we  h^Ve  s|eir  no  su(£  cattle  ar 
\ie  saw'at'Rye  and  the  h^^oiqinff  town  ot  H^p)f>«> 
ton.  Asiai  worktngdx^n  yoked  ii»th4  teams  seem- 
ed to  4>e  faiipr  thivi  ti^  iitteat  oFOiose^we  are 


nuch  better  sftpf^ied  than  they  were  %  years  a^o. 
The  wliite .  pine  is  mor^  dsually  tkao  aoy  other 
wood '  used  as  fuel;  this  is  of  the  setond  growth, 
the  4  rees  h&v jhg  attained  alinost-the  size  il'  some 
of  the  original  pines  in  the  space  ofalewywn 
Thfe  but  loffs  up  to  the  knotty  farts  are  saved  lo 
be  favred  into  br^rds  and  plank,  or  for  hewn  nin- 
ber,  and  *the  limbs  abovff  are  cut  and  eplit.  ne- 
king  good  fire- wood  for  the  stove  when  ihfy  t* 
cogife  seasftied.  The  pines  art  ^re«r\vi  ff.hal 
ih»  care  of  a  gardeti-on^hard,  as  are  the  M- 
wood  trees  m  uncultivated  pwamps:  the  grorh  cf 
these  will  yield  a  great  arrnual  profilona  hiL\'i 
price  paid  fb»»thtf  land. 

The^i^ers  with  a  small  amount  ofl^ndur}- 
ally  keep  at  least  ^wgT  yokes  of  oxen,  and  'irn 
thein  off  vefy'fet  atllie  eegpon  when^fcnd  fcf. 
for  the  market  will  bring  the  best  price.  supph;i: 
their  f>lace  oHeiier  Kiih  oih#  oxen  fumiFheJ  iy 
the  country  then  bv  youiij^  cattle  of  their  ori. 
"raising.  Oonsideraoie  pasturage  iorcntilei^e  r 
owned  or  hi^ed  oiit  of  towa,  the  land^ir^^'f^r 
up  with  m«i^e1[kvora1)le  cultivation. 

Th^ciitivated  lands  of  this  townalf  fmco^ 
to  two  hundred  dollam  the  acre,  and  pofDf!!in« 
even  beyond  that  ff^ice.  Theimiabitanitortheic.tr 
etiangtf  fess  tllaa  is  usual  ip  the  town  fsr^t^nt- 
t^rior^  Seldom  *doep  the  property  paw  out  «i  '^ic 
fhfflily.  A  vai^  deal  mote  in  value  isannjiV 
produced  in  ttie^  fown  IhaVt  is  expended  in  il« 
town,  so  Viat  the  people  necessarily  must  t^enrt- 
inff  rich:' tl^  aruiuRl  iffcrense  oftlie  wpivyr: 
the  lalfid  ifd^  its  innproved  cultivaiiooisa  ^'rtai 
increase  of  the  weaMh  df  th^town. 

Could  fhe  farmers  of  all  ourtdi^ns  mh^  the 
extent 'of  the  odvanta£?c  gained  by  w  culiiva;  s^ 
their  ground  as  to  make  every  acre  produce  !«oi^ 
thrte  lor  orte— could  tttey^uitness  whu  ha?  bwc 
done  by  theindufitFious  farmers'  of  Rye-!ev  o-' 
them  would  fail  to  nnake  effoil*  id  elevate :'^3i; 
selvM.  and  their  ca fling,  in  that  easier  U'i>^ 
whidi  humai%  ingenuity  can  devise. 


OJr  ♦HB   M*AVUBIN6    Of    ARlBLK  I^^  ^ 

THBftr  owrf  vegi9'abL»^bowjh.--w^^' 
itoji  efr  c^ops. 

'  (ContlDUQii  from  p.  W-) 

\   .  ^    So.  v.. 

DifwrerU  advrnit^egSf  green  anddryttsttStt^ 
•      •  as  manire,  compared. 


WQOt't^aee  driven  thix>uj|h  OoncWd  fniia  the  norfti 
and  west  part  of  the  state,  ^d  from*^rnront  i'or 


ther  Brighton  market.  The  litrmAfl  ^' Aye  nri 
dfertainly  moi^  OAdustri^us  thafi  many>^f  Ute  far- 
ther interior:  They  tk^  worMng  their  team9  con- 
stantly in  the  winter,  prepart^^  «i8  well  their 
ground?  ior  oultivation  by  carting  manure,  a^  pro- 
curing iheir  annual  stock  of  fuel*  In  the  artiole 9f 
wood  ai^d  timber  the  people  on  the  seatKlard  arej  littleAisftiivemadeoiiatfyfenntio  V^^'""* 


^Th#ugh  ftwfhrmcTfi  in  (his  tOuntry  had  ado 
OP  e«en  t«ed  The  practice  of  plou^in^  in  g^ 
vejfelablgi  ik>r  jwannre,  rib^ene  rjoabted  their w 
cbcy,  if  ^otiseA*  The  bbjetMiontIo  ihcP^^f^J 
weald,  have  Wie^  rained  on  oiKer  ^und6--|'f" 
arf  Hie  e6«iHnBF^o/'  l^<  mode  df  manurjnff.  &y  a 
aad  b/iome,'*  aM^ion,  the  fear  orinjunn?  J« 


,1)re?ioM  feNflh  V  ol#hc %oH,  by  turning  « "P  ^)^ 
'^ploTjfirh  m  ^uifKiier,  en*  exposing  ^t^y^ 
6urfa'ce4oiJe  sappesei  dafffiW  of  cxhaiWio"  • 

7  when  («i. -Taylor  ^fi^t^;; 


nieitf. 


ettporatien/    But 

nounced  th^nove^-  scheme  of  manuring 

by  lhei»otln  d^  vegeiaWc  grotvl^H  '^a*  ™' > 

generll  4oatH  Md  iicrtsdumy,  or  hycooi^J 

Yeryelow^wi*.  Beftfte  that  fi me,  tberRWW^^ 
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litter  used  as  part  of  t  he  4nate rials  of  that  little,  by 
most  persons,  w^s  lurnished  ro»'r^lyi(and  very  sban- 
tily  for  that  purpose)  lor  the  comturt  of 'the  horses 
and  cattle;  and.  was  considered  as  useful  t0  absorb 


the|D  on  the  surface,  t^a|  to'  lose  &  ^at'part  of 
theiiv  enriching  parts;  ^h  this  opinion,  I  do  not 
but  on  the  contrtir^f  believe,  that,  (if  on 


concur 


soils  capable  of  receiving  andLfh(ing  more  fertility^) 


the  liquid  animal  excrement,  a^d  thus  sav^  it  from  |  tbe«imtiation  of  nature's  mode  of  manuHng,  by 


ivaste,  but  as  addinsr  verjf  little  to  the  richness  of 
the  bulk.  Still  more  difficult  wns  it  lor  the  teacher  to 
gain  confidence  in  his  claim  for  the  superior  richness 
of  the  matiire  ariddry  herhaire  to  the  %arae  if  hen 
in  a  greei>f!tate.    He  maintained  ihl^t  the  vegetal 
btes  h^d  ndt  ^ined  their  liiil  value,  until  their 
grMvth  was  compieied — and  ia  that  he  wap  cer- 
tainly correct.     But  even  though  th^  ^ptire  plati^ 
when«luHy  ripe, •(and, •poseiljly,  even  w^en  dry,) 
may  contdin^more  riclintss,«if  convened  lomanare, 
than  when  green  and  unripe,  iherg  are  other  things 
which  ought  to  be  considered,    in  the  ^-st  place — 
the  BQe^s,  then  fovfiied  and  «ipe,  %ave  been  fur- 
nished, (pr  their  Ibrmation,  with  much  theigreater 
part  ot  s^  the  manujring  strength  which  ^efoK 
had  l^err  spread  through  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant;  and  these  se^d^  which  il'  dead;  llNght  act- 
ors manure,  beini^  Blive,  w^uldyerminaie,  ar^  in- 
stead, of  ^efirichmg  th#  groumi,   would  prockjce 
veeds,  to  the  greater  or  less  damage  of  th«  next 
crop.     Secon^ly-^to  form  the  seeds  is  the  g^at  ef- 
fort of  ve;^etation,  and  which  qpakes  b^far  tAe  hea- 
viest draught  on  the  productive  power  qF  the  soil. 
If,  therefore,  it  i^ere  convenient  and  serA^iceal^je, 
for  othef  purposes  than  fertilization,  to  pTough  in, 
or  even  to  mow  end  take  off,  a  gre^n  crop  wlien  in 
its  flowering  stale,  its  growth  up  to  that  time  would 
haye  taken  very  little  from   the  soil,  and  its  valM# 
(whether  for  manure  or  as  ^crop,)  would  be  al- 
most entirely  derived  from  atmosph^ic  support. 
Thu8,«if  less  be' gained  by  usin^  the  crop  too  early 
to  let  the  seeds  form  and  fully  jipen,  the  cost  to'the 
land  of  producing  the  rrop,  wotild  be  in  a  still 
more  reduced  propprtion.    The  fact  (which  sci- 
ence has  completely  eetAt^lished,)  tkat  plants  dr&w 
r^ucfi  ffttm.alr  and  water,  and  but  little  i^pon  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  before  forming  their  seeds,  ih- 
duoes  me  to  think  that  etfvly  mo\^ng  ihe  first  crop 
of  clover  would  detract  less  from  the  value  of  the 
vegetable  m'anure,  than  it  would  furnish  of  valine 
in  food)  and  do  service  by  the  scythe  destroyinji^ 
tlie  seeds  of  such  an  n sal  weeds  as  c^pk4e,  spelt, 
cheat,  &c.    And  uthe  gain  ^^^  thecrop  of.mown 
grass,  and  of  the  same  if  al|pwed  toripefi  for  aia- 
nure,  t>e  ^quaf,  or  nearly  equal,  thp»  choice  of  ^he 
former  ought  lo  be  induced*,  by  tne  soniider^ti^ 
of  the  one  practice  leadmg  to  cle^  till&ge  and  clean 
orops,.aBd  the  other,  to  the  foulest  of  bolh..  Another 
thmg  10,  that  if  the  ttrst  crop  oTclsver  be  mown  be- 
fore forming  seeds,  the  second  c(^  is  so  mubh  {h^ 
heavier,  because  of  the  ffrst  do^having  exhausted 
the  soil  to  form  seeds  5  anti,,  being  Treej'  froM'  the 
annual  weeds,  ina/be  ploughed  in,  unmixed,  as' 
manure,  before  ripeniogseed^agairi)  or  afterwards, 
accord inc:  to  the  condition  of  things  desired. 

But  if  the  seeds  of  the^grass  or  Itiie^crop  6f 
manure,  could  be  fully  iciverl  to  the  car\^,  and  as 
manure,  by  the  d^ay.offtie  plapts,  dnd  if*  the 
seeds  of  weeds  could « b^  kepU  from  pptourtin^,  1 
should  then  (iroeveo  beyond  the  sfreat  fbijrMle%oi 
this  Fvstem',  in  urgin;;,  and  in  pn>lkrt*nce,  \\}e  leffLV-t 
iniX  of  the  vegetable  cover  to  die  and  decay  eit  tl)e 
surface.    F6r  he^fearedvraucli  toss  Irom  ^vapora- 


letting  the  vegetable  prcrwih  drop  and  decay  on 
the  surface,  and  year  aliei;  year,  will  begetter  for 
fertilization,  as  well  as  for  savin*;  of  labor;  and 
that  no  great  1(»»6  is  to  be  ftftired  from  evapora- 
tion. The  application  of  Taylor^s  doctrine  led 
him  into  the  crreat  error  of  directing  Ihe  laborious 
and  yet  ii:4uriou»  operation  joi^  pIoughin*g  summer 
cow-pens,  as  f«st  as  they  were  moved*    By^thia 

pioughinfTiV^i^^  ^  <^i^  ^^  ^cure  the  highly' pu- 
trescent dkitig  fWrth  w^sif  ful  evaporation,  he'quick- 
ened  fefm^tation,  "by  suppljnng  Ihe*  moisture 
which  wdUM  otherwise  have  been  vvfTming  for  thm 
natural  process  ;  rfnd  the  surface  beiti^ fiiikeds  ^^ 
no  growth  sphnjriDg  to  tnke  u[iP4be  nmnure^m  il 
was  decompos^,  it  wc^ld  be  indeed  pfipcipsjly 
wasted, ^nd  !n  consequence  of  »he  very  meahs«a 
carefully  and  labori^sly^appTied  te^revent  that 
effelct.  Manuriil|!*byAG4Mires«ingt  and  etf|ieciall)^ 
oft  y^i^g  cloV4tr#vhkh  is  l^'be  iiself  giv^  to  the 
earth  as  manure,  ^d  which  is  the  best  possible 
mode  of  applying  ntanure,  Mid  not  beftn*  pfaftlsed 
or  proposed  ii^  this  coif^fry,  when  Taylor  wrote  ; 
andfci8directl)i«pf9o8ed  |9  hi^  lHeoretica>  views, 
as  well  as  to  his  practice.        '  '  .  % 

«Ataother  question  c^ptieeted  With  thisjstubject, 
and  whiek  must  bear  on  arty  plen  Of  fy^ghlH^  in 
greeli  manures,  is,  jvhethfer  the  soil  loses  fertility 
by  ^eiag*  turned  *up  by  tf te  pibugh,  tind  exp6sed 
naktid  i&  the  sun.,  Wiih«  my  gffeat  teacher,  l^y- 
lor,  flong  beltftothe  belief  in  e^ifiaustion  b^ng 
se  produced ;  and  supposed  thdt  all  smnroertiU 
lage  of  corn,  and  fallowing  fbr  wfibar,  nltist  greatly 
'lessen  the  pre^oudly  aequired  productive  pbwers 
of  the  soil  so-  exposed.  Other  views  have  beeh 
more  lutely  adopted,  founded  upon- the  theory  of 
the  causes  t>(  fepility/Utd  barrenhess  in  soHs,  atf 
set  forth  in  the  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.'' 
A  fiecftssary  deduction  frbm  this  theory  teaehee 
'that* in  n  properly  constituted' soil,  .the  manure 
9tor|d  theiqpin  fa  fixed  by  calcareous  earth,  and 
both  the  Of  learoous  and  the  vegetable  matter  che- 
Qimpily  con>bl#)^d  wAh  the  ^il — and  therefore  not 
suQect  t6  waste  by  the  ordinary  e3t])08UNs  to  the 
sun)  w4ten  pldughed^up*.  But  if^soiMsso  eon> 
stituted  Qs  not  *to  hav|  the  power  of  eombinine 
with  tfa%  vegetable  ifeatters  mi^^ed  With  orepplieE 
to  it,  hs  these  ^attery  are  deocAnpo^ed,  tl\^y  will 
be  loift  to  the  soil ;  and  as  ploughing  thcxn  under' 
in  Mmmep  will  hasten  decomposition^  and  stiU 
oare  the  freqeent  ^li|^ng  and  -femovid  by  the 
ploQ^h,  s» these  operations  will  has^i^  the  fess  ol*' 
the  manors  present.*  'Acpfeitling  to  the^fe'yieiVB, 
the  semmef  ploughing  of  land  will  serve  i&  sftll 
more*  impaR^rifth  a  bad  soil,  bbt  do  nb  harm  to 
oAekproiH^rly  c^pfthitedt*  And  if  the  s^M  ItO  pno- 
perly  •onst^utel  t^  cofillne  with  putfesceifvid- 
ntiresj  (w^eh  m  essential  to  any  considlM^ble  or 
profitablf!^  imftiveir^l  tby  dud^  foamures  in  any 
roJnner  of  appHqpticm,)  then  the  eholcfe  beiween 
ploelilung  in  vetfetablt»l> greets  of  'dry,  or  leaving 
them  og  tfi^^rf^,  should'be  directed  by  consi* 
d^aiioQs  ol*  ecorioidy^ef^abor,'  a^d  suitableness  of 
the  fiarticuJar  process 4o  life  general  lotatiob,  more 


ijon,  i»  the  exposure  of  all  putresceAt  maraKes  on   than  by  any  abs9lute  and  ulniform  superiority  of 


the  a^riace  of  tlie  earth.    With  him,  to  cot7«i  nii 
Durea  by  the  plough  was  to  9€cure  them  ',  to  leaye 


the  one  plan  tOfrnqther. 
•On  eili  ywf  po^or  ^ande^  nild'  which  have  1>eeii 
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made  muolipdprer  than  |li^ir  former  natural  0(Ate 
by  aevere  crop^nc^,  to  pfuu^h  in  green  aiMuali« 
oCany  kind  ivoul4  ^^  oKnipre  «xpQn«e  in  seed  and 
labor  tiwn  el  pnofH.in  increased  feriilily.  And 
^reen  ck>^ec,  to  be  tvrned  Ir  lor  wheal  tallow  w^Hid 
be  out  of  the  quosuun,  bei^use  clover  cocild  not  be 
producechon  such  lui^l.  The  ^eeds  of  weeds 
would  hore  be  but  a  small  evil,  because  of  iheir 
aniail  product ;  and  e  scanty  cover  of  weeds  would 
not  be  much  pnuectiou  to  insects.  Hence,  tor 
these  reason^j  dry  ves;etable  manurmg,  and  iont; 
intervals  ^etweelri  th,e  use  of  the  pk>^gh,  shpuld 
here  ht  a^ofiied. 

On  much  better  hint],  and.ofsoif  y^eU  consU- 
tilted  ^y  natqpe  to  retain  |<uirdsoent  «ionure,  or 
made  so  by  t(ie  prsvinjis  ^pp^icatjpn  of  calcareous 
q^unnres,  cleansing  will  be  as  necessary  ^s  enri^h*- 
IB^;  and^fh^i%lbrtt.i(  will  be  preierabhs  someiimeff 
to  cn«w,  aacf  ai  •thers  !•  plouj^h  in  green  crops, 
both  of  dover  and  of  aniyiHi«H  T>#h  |or  oleansiAg 
atv(  (ifanuciaf;,  and  for  n^akimc  th/  rotati(|fi  vas 
much  as  pos^ble  coiUlucrve  i#  the  three  j^reat  ob- 
jects of  «nrichiHif  the  laqtl,  Meansmi;  the  ianJ  and 
lis  erops,  and  *yiekliiy{  the  (re^te^r  possypM  nti 
produei.  «  *    • 

.  It'i^  rem9rk«bte,  (tod  wou!j  h%  a#toniehinff  to 
aU)  it , the  f^t  were  not  s«  ftoNundn,  ^nd  oHered  to 
the  gbservat ion  *or* a U,)^hat  <9ve9y«oit  is  S9  filled 
with  s^e^  ol*  weeds,  that  ihe  loosest  known  til- 
lage, or  cotftinuai  close  t^r^^ing,  or  the  mixtnie  ml 
lh&  iprof  aoqprriin^to  ih<;  lornier  j|enera4  exhaust" 
ihg  systenf  oT  this  rouncry^  ha^'  not  destroyed^any 
wher^  ih#  ^eeds  otf'^wedJs,  or  prevented  »  si ijgle 
sqUlire  3iacd  of  amble  liiud  bein^  covered  4)y  some 
kifi4  of  spoattiyeous  v^^geiation,  a^  siMin  as  ullage 
is  iiiteriQitted  Ibnir  enough  tbr^ny  thing  to  grovv. 
On  ehe  poarest  ^ad  ao^t  wora^out  land,  on  the 
first  yi^ar  of  re9»t,  thft  growth  rtiav  be  scarcely  any 
thing  Ni>tthe  dwarfish  and  slender  spired ."heii^s- 
nesi,"  or  ^poverty  grass ;  but  stiir  this  Jighl  cover 
i&  disfributed  so  luliy  overihp  lan\|,  thtn  nut  a  spot 
is  lell  naked.  (  speak  i»6t  of  the  broom-gras)», 
whish  follows  on  sucliP  lands,  nor  of* any  other 
which  J  ike  that  has  winged  seeds,  whicl»  m^y  be 
willed  by  the  winds  to  grea(  d^ian^es — bi^  of 
needs  not  ihus  provide«l  lor  tpanspoTi%tion.  On 
opr  (iry  lii^ht  noils  of  aiiddUni  and  good  quaUry, 
after  wheat  han  been  reaped,  the  land  is  usn^y 
moon  covered  by  a  geneivl  and  ihtek  grtvwtb  of 
auTot'Weulf  which  rises  |x>p3  two  to  five  feet 
high,  in  prQporgon  to  tbe  sirengt(t  of  ihe  land. 
Yet  ttye  nii^orous^y  growing  plant,  whiolf  has 
su^h.  coitlplele  4>ossesS)on  or  the  iand|  disa|1t)ears 
with  that  season,  and  will  iio  ii^e  be  seeD,  \o  any 
extent)  qf>  the  same  hind  xMie  it^icd  untilled ;  no£ 
untU.aguiii  Modacedln  it^^jiKiiier  lind  nliortrlifed 
abundiiiice,  oy  the  racnrredre  of  the  Ibraier  cir 


luxuriant  growth,  except<<7here  the  anj^larpre- 
para*)  ion  in  used  uf  thorough  tilli^,dMigDed  lo 
(iHstroy  air  vegetation,  in  the  early  pan  of  simmer. 
This  i/  one  of  the  best  grasses  of  the  wuibtro 
9t«i(es,  syid  sometimes  funiiehe«  to  thenyihe  a 
heu^  crop  of  excrlletilliay,in  autumo,  from  tome 
spots  in  the  corn  field ;  and  it  would  tie  ooeof  the 
most  valuable  grasses  lor  hay,  if  its  growth  ccuii 
be  i^iaiiieil  year  after  year,  and  wiihoul  ihe  (p 
pensive  niodewof  preparation  which  ii  requiici. 

Many  other  weeds,  in  smaller  quaRtiiie^  ipriD^ 
up»wtt  h  and  accompany  the  carrot  «reed  }aod  ibi- 
tail  ^rass,  q^igther  autumn  gnMi,.hiii  the  nine 
habits  with,  and  gipws  like  thfe  crop-^».  i 
have  only  aimed  to  cite  eotne  of  tin  tpoMreniari- 
al}le,  Airquantiiymnd  regular  recumiKe  of  f^ovtli, 
even  lhouj|h  th9  manner  of  tiliaj^an^lMg  con- 
tinued other  treat n»nt  of  thp  land  voulii  ms 
suffioient.to  have  destroyed  every  seed.  OCcourw 
then,  l^iese  and  other  weed%alike  in  ihtsienrdri-i- 
ble  4ej:pecr,  are  not  to  I|b  expected  to  oe  erdJi- 
oated,  nef  scarcely  thinned,* b^ any  dfgiee  of  per- 
fection of  cleansitiif  tillage.  Nof  is  iidtm\iti 
for  tliese  growdia  ysrve  admirably  to  fij  up  jner- 
vals  in  the  loiaiion  of  crops,  and  givewsomet)* 
gree  iWs  benefit  of  a  gre«n  manjisfcrcrop  inter- 
posed 6eiwepn  tvwj  fKhaueting,  and  etherise  «- 
cessive  grain  crops.  In  the  absence  of  dow.w 
as  jts  ni^f-d  rapitl  precursor,  tjic  Visual  powih  ol 
carrot  weeds*  which  immediately  follotwiHewli»^ 
crop,  is  in  lact  It  secondary  ftnd  green  crop».i^i 
to  tlie  rotation  lor  that^ear;  thousjh  pfotttN/jfJ 
^pltivators  have  so  thought  of  the  benefit,  J» 
connted  this  additintuil  crop  of  their  roiatiiD,  wm 
given  by  nuAure; 

The  most  reinurWable  and  bsneOcial  ere«  cnj> 
of  this  kind,  is  the  JVlagoihy  bean,  which  «w' 
all  the  light  lands  of  the  fiastera  Shore  of  >ir?' 
nia,  us  soon  as  the  oat  crop  is  taken  off.  iw 
universal  and  •luxuriant  «)ver  (lor  such  mjefi* 
lancfs,)  js  in  fact  a  most  valuable  greeft  iw«» 


CQ^slancas  of  com  tillage  followed  t^y  a  csiop  oT^if  vnffetabteniamiMig,  erthergreenordry,ia|j<|^ 

"^ -  --^ " '  ^  '^^ -    \f  rolition;  but  it  has  all*cea  the  wo/koHjiE 

permittlil*  by  chance,  and  in  ^^^•^^^ 
of  the  mjltlvttors  of  tl«e  soU-itho«  ^y^^ 
^t  as  manj^^a  ^^J^Z^ 
ni  oftlie  rotation,  an<no destroy"" 


up,'and  ndrigutes  the  rigor  of  the  rotatwo, 
jtrow  if  more  i^st  is  allowed  to  ^^^^^ 
this  scoargini;'  course  ff  n  grayi  crop  »»«  w 
every  successive  >var«  ^ 

Thus;  ^laiilre,  by  operations  whh;hi«w«*J 
valaed,  oreVeajioticed  by  ban,  woititft^J*'?* 
f^u|id  prev«n?  tha  iitter  exiiaustioo «»» ^" 
usual  mod<5s*of  Cultivation  •  would  ^]r^ 
speedily  pro4iR:o,  but  lor  this  btwniy  of  mw^ 
oontinoaliy  supplying  resouitee  for  »w*^'"  ^• 
In  Jacf,  in  the  long  ijonfinued  wretehfidf«w" 
lillagcr  wh*di  has  ^aen  rfnd*  indeed  ttill  tfj^ 
usurthn  this  colinHy,  Vh^ra  hV  frcrttwore^"^ 


was  to 
each  fou 


ivheat  or  other  small-grain  arop. '  In  Jike  manner, 

and  ttodar  other  peciihV  cir^MA^tanceii,  oiJiar 

gravne^  vr  weeds  hf  ve  ainost  f  xc^sinf ,  b4$,  only 

lempoi^ry  ponseffsioo  of  tHa  land.    A^nj^  the 

growing  qfoa  of*  nom,.  «r  a#ier  (found  if  well4 

pioiKilied  Nftd  cjeanad  of  all  othejtgrot^th  in  June  as  aoesiMb,  all  other  vegetation.  ^i^^ 

or  Jlul|r,  ih^  vml^^y  calAnI  ciedD,  or  crop-gNtsir       'rhm  Atvtnltnrv  nhoervatinns*  in  tbe,ptp'"J 

springs  up,  and  gn>#s  with  al^untfioa  j)ropor 

tioiiad  td  the  riohuesn  of  riiasoil  anu  the  nioisiute 

of  the  season.     When  4nuc&  favgretl  b^  botb  Mie  eanted  with  the  difTnreot  rota(k>fi 

latter  circumstnnces,  tt^s  grass  sometimes  also  fol*  or  rer^£meiiAed.    Such  wilh  be  ft»  pu7^ 

)owi9  wheat*    But  it  never  CbntimiM  to  keep  Ion-  'the  tdHbt^lng;  number. 

gar  ^ossesaion  oV  Ida  kind,  and'  is  rarely  aeeti  in 
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j/pplication  of^fit  principles  of  iJ^  rotation  of 

crops. 

There  is  fscarcely  any  condition  ofagriculture,  in 
th^  least  flet^rce  aJv-miced,  or  j[ii|)rovedin  opera- 
tiun,  which  i»  noii>iised  on  some  rude  ayelem  of 
rotation,  or  succeesiontof  crops  in  a  certain  order. 
It  has  long  been  known,  and  al^^ott  universally^ 
acted  u|yn,  thaf,  as  to  graiA  crops  at  least,  the 
same  kin^^o^ld  not  be  produced  ffucce&i^ively  on 
the  sa%^e  i«o«],  iviilioiU  a  rapid  d<^cline  oi*.  product, 
from  some  oiher  cause  or  causes  besides  t4ie  mere 
lesi?enin<r  of  the  leriility  of  th^  land.  For  wQen 
lan^  sd  treated,  and  so  red||bed  in  product,  was  put 
under  some  other  ctop,  the  product  of  such  other 
crop  was  greatly  J[>evier.  Therelor^  except  In  fhe 
eviiest  and  rudet^t  cutVivatipn  ol'  a  new  CQuntry, 
lid  where  m  ttieve  to  be  fnuni  cultivated  the  same 
grain  ccot>f  ^  pnany  yean  in  succession,  without 
the  intiM'posiiion  ofscAne  otker  cro|9,  of  other  grain 
(MT  o^'  glass.  ..Gotton  10  the  <niy  lill|/^pge  orop  iu 
this  counti^  whicl)  has  ^ot  b«en  fdt^rnoted  witk 
ether  cultivatiqn^nd  w4iich  »  tfended^br  years  to- 
gether en  the  s^ie  l^nd.  This  practi«e«8  rtonm- 
m^dbd  by  the  cletfii  conditioif*of'fti^laitri  reqi^rad 
by  thai  crop,  and  wfiich  its  repeatea  cutuire^  sa- 
ciM-es.  But  it  ma^*  well  be  dpitbted^wh^the^the 
diioaees*  and*  enonkious  Ibsses  of  product  in  t^is 
cron,  are  no^to  be  a^ribed  to  its  being  continued 
so  long  pn  th<^  same  land.^ 

But  thbugh  every  farther  uges  something  of  a 
rotation,  suli  the  most  usual  ccyrs^s  of  crops  ^re 
very  imperfect  and  highly  ohjectie^uable ;  and  there 
is  scarcely,  qitiy  scheme  of  rotation  which  (Joes  not 
ollend  greatly,  in  some  of  itft  leaiures,  against  the 
correct  princfplas  or  theory  of  rotation.    , 

The^lUct  of  the  certain  and  Vc^iid  decline  of  pro- 
duct of  an^  one  crop  repeated  year  alter* year  on 
the  iame  land,  was  urifversail}^ conceded,  and  ^he 
pmciice  aineraiiy  abandonee^,  by  practiaal%ultlva- 
tors,  withou\  their  troubli«^ themselves  fo  investi- 
gate th^  cauaps.  Theoretical  and  enientific  agri- 
ctthurists  Ikav^  enteitained  different  views  at  dif- 
ferent tiipes,  and  each  has  had  its  reign.  For- 
merlv,  it  vm  suppcAed,  and  generally  admitted, 
that%ach  plant  drew  from  the  soil  lome  lood  pe- 
euliar  to  itself,  and  thus  rapidly  whauste^  Afe  soil, 
of  this  rts  own  peculiai  nutriment^  while  there  still 
remf  intd  uiu^oasumed,  and  iir  abundantly,  the  food 
to  sufl^ort  piant^  of.othar  hinds.  J9ut  l^ou^  thik 
ilieo^y  passed  current  lon<|^  without  dispule,  be-* 
caus^  it  served  to  exnla^i  the  efi'ects  pr(idiiced,  it 
was  gradually  weakened,  and  finallv  overihVewn, 
by  later- and  more  correct  vfews  of  ihe  natuie  of 
the  food  oi' plants.^  It  is  but  within  the  last  few 
years  that  a  new  apd  opposite  doctrine  ha^  b#en 
started,  which  it  at  least  the  most  infaskieneit 
present,  if  not  the  most  generally  received.  This 
is  founded  on  the  di6a>veriesof  Ma«aire,  De  €)nn- 
doiie,  and  TocvoN,  of  the  etcfetlons  oilplants  by 
their  roots  ;  and  the.  inference  thence  drawn,  that 
the  rejected  excreme^^s  fU  to  ^erve  as  food  ibr 
other  plants,  but  is  useless,  if  ^T  absolutely  hurt- 
ful, to  the  icmd  from  which  it  was  thrown  ofii 
And  hence  also  would  follo\«  the  nece^ity  for  a 
chansje  of  crops.    * 

Without  d«viying'or  advocating  f  ither  of  these 
doctrines,  1  will  yet  add  to  wha^ver  may  be  the 

main  cause  wl^iclv  calls  for  a  frequent  <hani5«  of  ,  .    ,       ^    ^        

crop»,  another  cause^  oi'  »t  least  ^jA-y  coMidaraUejoifonilng  to  th^  ch&nge«  oi  ciltuautauees^ 
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operation,  ami  which  has  beeni^ready  nameti  la 
the  first  of  the|e  numbers.  This  ts,  ttiat  every 
plant  is  Hubject  to  5%  preyed  oa  by  ii»own  peouliaV 
tribes  of  insects,  which  ar^  continued  to  he  6\ip- 
plied  by  their  )l|r(iper  food,  and  favorld  by  the  mill 
c^tinuing  circumstances  \>\'  the  fl^ld^  and  there- 
fore are  increased  continually  in  numbers,  and  in 
ili^ir  c]f  st^ctive  rcRrages,  so  long  as  the  crop  which 
fed  them,lind  the  circumstances^  which  favored 
them,  remain  unchanged ;  aj^d  that  t^iese  insecta 
must  *be  de8tro>^d,  or  ^reatl^  redyced  in  their 
Quinbers  and  powera  of  miscl^ef',  by  a  total  change 
of  the  growth,  and  of  the  treathient  a;id*cond&ion 
of  the  field.  Pei'h^ps  these  depredators  a\^  be 
invisible,  from  their  minute  sizes,  and  yet  «d  nu- 
roerou£i  as  to  «cause  any  extent  of  injury  that  is 
ibuhd  to  be  sufi^red  by  unchanged  tillage  %f  ^y 
one  crop,  and  which  is  avoidediiby4Boirvertitft#ihus- 
bandry,  or^a  rotatiiqn  0^  crppg.  ,  • 

But  luckiW,  ihbu^h  the  causes  of  such  ey|^ 
may  be  un#errain,^tl^efiQcts  and  theretedieaar% 
not  therefore  tf)known.*  And  tt^.oDsecvddloilbof 
both  scientit^  aiul  pt%ctic^l  agriculturistB  hajre 
served  to  establish  whfit  hav^  been  t^rma^  thf 
^noiplts  of  the  svtcessiqn  ofqfops,  ^hich  pirdi^ 
a  %o||y  of  rui^s  by  wHicn  to^pst  every  |!^rUe^lar 
schema,  and  i4)*w  its  ad>M|Kagea  a^d  defects* 
But  thougl)  md|t<ef*  these  ji^inciples  and  thecutes* 
*  founded  on  them  are  yni  versa)  ly  received,  sti^ 
perhaps  every  w|jter  and  rf  asoner  lypofi  rotatidlis 
difi'ertf  in  some  important  respect  .from  ^tl  others  } 
aijdifiy  own  tiews,  and  sull  more  ftie  rules  and  ap- 
phc^tionsibunded  Thereon,  ^vhicK  have  been  aid 
will  l^  offered  in  these  nautbers^  b^ve  no  authori- 
ty, either  in  previous  precepts,  or  examffCes  of 
pracyce.  The  adoption  of  the  above  oanded  and, 
ciew  reason  for  a  rotation,  df  crops,  would 'alone 
require  the  introduction  of  new  ."ules  in  determin' 
ing  a  proper  order  of  succession,  aod  a  csnsidVra- 
bl0  departure  from  the  stated  rules  pjrescrii)ed  bjr 
any  previous  writer  on  this  subject.  .Byt  though 
the  pfinciples  and  rules  laid  down  by  everyone* 
dern  and  well  inibhried  agriculturist  may  have  Aifl* 
^red  ^n  som^  respect  from  oil  others,  ar^  even  if 
all  wereVrong  as  to  the  main 'oouie  6t  the  oeees- 
sity  of  chan^ng  crops,  ttiill  all  were  right)  in  tbe 
mak),  in  their  genys^  poosepts  and*  ruie^of  ordi- 
nary procedure.  •  "  •  •  » 
'  But  though  roan^  scif  mific  writers  ba^  laid 
down  the  prineipies  of^ proper  sppr^siions  of  props, 
and  ajlf  medem>egricuKuri^  in  writing^  cr  in 
practice,  ha^  am>eated  pi^ieular  rotaiions,  stUi 
scarcely  any  tnro  agre^  fully  in  ^heir  rdles'^*  and 
agreement*m  practice  seems  more  the  result  dfold 
custom,  and  neighboriiood*eia4ple,  thanrof  tfaiok- 
ing  and  reasoning.  It  is  manifest  tharftopanidblar 
course  of  crqf^s  can  be  presscfiben  as. the  best  we 
an  extensive  G^ricult^iaJ  region,  nor  efven  for'ttiq 
fields  oi' different  soil  on  the  same  fiirmj  aor^^r  ih^ 
difiereht  conditions,  at  differ^wtimes,  of  e\^n  rhe 
«ame  field.  It  is  as  much  queckery  10  direct  the 
6«me  rotation  for  ap  extensive  region^ns  itis  tof)^« 
'Ijcribe  the  same  medicisA  for  all  diseases.  .  Wkeu 
wq  hear  of  a  particular  rotatiorlifno  coaiter  wl\^) 
bei(ior  jreserally  pursq^d  throughout  &  Kr^  difi4 
trict,  it  is  pretty  good  «vide|icd  that  the^nde  is  pur- 
sued from  custom,  and  not  by  reason.^  ^roe  of 
ot^r  bes^  farui^ps  have  no  regular  rotatioo,  though, 
atways  aiming  to  .observe  rhe  souud'  principle  of 
liie  succession  et'  crops,  by  ^'arying  the  sneccpriooi 
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•  Ikrt  if  nefther*  reavoning  nor  preoepi  can  point 
oift  always  a^-ight  or  perlect  rotyiion^  it  is  easy 
(^oujfch  to  learn  from  both  whflt  is  wrong  and  in- 
juridup.  And  we  oan^carcely  find  nny  rejrular  ro- 
tation in  (his  (t)untry,  which  does  noJoHend  ugainst 
some  admitted  principfe  and  mile,  and  the  moft 
common  have  scarcely  one  rodeemirrg  quality,  no 
matter  by  wliat  test,  or  principiesj  the  Rfac||ce  be 
tried.  ,  • 

The  moE^  import^t,  atHd  indeed  iitdispensable 
requisites  ofa/ty  goqd  scheme  of  Rotation,  or  course 
of  crops,  I  take  to  b^the  tblloivmg ;  and«  the  ob« 
Bervance-dftb^m  may  be  termed  the  three  primary 
ruUsf  for  roiathn».  1st.  That  lljc  several  crops 
which  form  the  cou^8e,  are  among  the  most  proji- 
idbte  'to  the  culiivatot,  in  the  circumstances  in 
wtuch^he.^s  placed ,*  of  climate,  sojl  and  market. 
2hd.  TPrtat  tiie  wtK)l*Jour8e  ol'crops,  taken  through, 
xs^rcfiiabl^  t9  the  faTU^servinglo  increase?  i^  pro- 
diifiliveneag,  if  poor — and  at  learfl  retaining  its  pro- 
duct ivetT^^,  if  hi  ready  rich.  r^id.  'Hial  each  crop 
in<lNf  ^a^on  ^ves  to  prepare  fof  and  aid  the 
cultivation  and  production  hf  thi  neft  which  is  to 
f|rftQW«4t,  instead  of* obstru^tinnr  either,  or  both. 

.Tihe^wo  Oi^t  of  tliete  i;iquisiie3,  either  exppes8!3r, 
OP  tupimt^lieation,  m}|^*be  c^rtsidtre^as  embiacld 
ri>  every  th^rotical  w>iieme  of  rotation^  and' aimed 
(however  ineffectuany^  to  be  pfedbt'veil  in  every 
jjQdtc'rous  tkrmer^s  practic^.  The  rliird  is  Almost 
diAe^rded  by  all,  an^  is  certqiinly  not  by  any 
placed  in^be  impoptant  position,  or  Viewed  hi  the 
li^t,  which  1  tifink  it  deserv^a.         •       .     ♦    ^ 

^f  nil  these  ihT-ee  requisites  T>e  secure^,  any  ro- 
tation will  be  ^oo*d  'f  if  0ithv  be  neglected, 'or  b« 
but  iiri|}«rfectl^  spcured^  the  rotation  will  certainly 
J^  a  baA  one.  The  best  deviated  rot»ftion  fbv  the 
improvement  of  the  laW  ami  its  products,  and  per-- 
Aeting  the  tillage,  would  be  inadmissible,  ff  any 
of  ttie  crops  ware  o^  such  kind  as  not  to  be  either 
8<^,  tfbnsiHTved,  orotnerwise  profitably  used,  by  tIAs 
fiwrm^r.  'Veilher  would  the  jireateert  Emnual  t^ale^ 
jiletr^  another  rotation,  if  it  worked  to  impoverish 
the**Ciirm.  And  e^en  if  the  kind  ^f  crt)ps  were  |d 
be  the  mo^t  profitable,  and  ther  improvement  of 
fertility  rvgularly  advancing,  what  wili  it  (Profit  tii« 
prpprieter,  if  the  rotation  operates  to  pfoduce  weeds 
and  depc^dating  inee^tsin  su^h  i^umbers  as  gret^ty 
to  intrease  his  iaboiv^  and  also  to  diminish  their 
produdtsl  ,       *'  i       I  • . 

Scientific  afript^UiristBhaye  hart]  down  so  many 
pijiiMiffl^,  6i^rui^s,  t(f  be  obderv^  in  f^anifing  ro- 
tation£t)  that  it  19  rm possible*  in  practii^  to  observe 
a!(,  oY'  pei-hap  haU  of  th^.  Thtn  the  English 
fwit^Ss'iQsiBt,  perhaps  more  strongly  thdn  on  any 
other  potat/ ihat  <^6ii  (or  ^dss  and  roots,  or  1p- 
g«/dfto6u4^  l!roi^,  and  white  (or  gram)  crops, 
sKoiikl  regujarly  t>e  alternated.  Othert>,thattap- 
ipo't^  plaAts  ahodd  altoraate  witji  fibrous  and 
fl^aiUiw  fQoted.  fiut  all  these  are  minor  ctnskie- 
ration^com pared  ta  itle  foregoing ;  aofl  each  or  all 
of  then\  might  come  in  conflict,  in  the  crrcum-« 
ata«r<e8X>f  thijf  eouvitry.  >yiih  ooe  or  more  of  ttfe 
nl6re  iaiportant  and^indiSQjSDs^le  requisite        ^ 

■  XhiA  ifirst  role  iirflich  1  hate  above  staled,  tl^at 
(he  crbpa  should  be  amoniHthe  most  prafiiable  to 
thecoKiv^tor^is  aliftos^  \ha  only  one  which  cK*- 
lecta  the  farmers  bf  this  country ;  and  yet  even 
that  object  w6uld  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
miserable  and  fatile  means  used  to  reach  it.  Tlie 
natuuft  nf  ih6  soil  and  its  abaoltlte  unfitness  k>9 


some  one  or  more  suitable  crops  ibreacfaa^cuitiiral 
region ;  and  when  once  thus  li)^e4  upon  ihecuhi- 
vators,  the  Aistom  of  the  (place  has  maie  ihis 
course  of  croppinggenerdi,  if  DotuDiverKLLihrouffli 
that  region,  though  numerous  exceptions,  even  if 
the  genefal  rulei^ere  good,  would  be(lft[D».Jtd 
by  diierenres  of  soil,  or  of  other  circuin$tafice«. 
Thus,  Indian  com  is  the  gleat  cropolloivvaii 
iKliddle  Virgidia^fdlloi^ed  by  wheat  in  ihe  upper 
and  richer  part,  or  by  6'Ais  where  the  soil  isf]uiieiDo 
poor  or  too  sandy  for  wheat.  .*A  youR^  (urmer,  vb 
commences  operations  ^i^ltfuf  any  u^^idfraiio^ 
of  the  w^nts  of  his  soil,  or  oftne  market,  adopietbe 
•us^bI  crops  of  his  aeighborhood.  Ifwheaibeits 
small  grain  ^nerally  Fii6ed,.he  sowgiteveniii!) 
bis  most  sandy^and  his  weHesl  arable  lands,  lis 
corh-culiure  isas  large  as  his  laodandhisiaborp^r- 
mit,  and  is  pursued  without  change,  even  tho.!li 
some  yeaw*  the  market  price  mtfy  ke^as  ii  jiw 
been  in  lower  Virginia)  leas  thag  ^m.\3  iJic 
boshel.  Yet^  dbring  fhis^tifac,  and  every  rear, 
Iiish  fiotatdla^bfougilt  from  New  finglaii.  m 
selling  ifl  all^ur  towns,  (^nd  bvucrht tao  bj  fr,m 
of  the  farm^,)  dt  $1  the  bushsli  an(i  rks  lie 


other  cropB^'had  generally  oaused  me  sel^cUoDi^UoitfMlher  schlvea-whlA 


pro*i#.t  ^  80  acre^  in  corn,^  or  ih  nrlieaf,  k  f^i- 
chailged  fCr  t^jit*of  hftif  an  ajr*  in  potatoes."  ler 
u«  (^n^nake,  in  lower  Virginia,  m  wodrcta'oes 
(I  fc#ve  ^ftenaeeit  belter.')  than  any  W'l'f^ 
the  north.  By  a  still  more  uoajcooitabe  iiuw- 
^  videncc  and  absence  of bII  cafculation^aymaiinir 
*i8  totally  neglected,  eve|  on  the  rich  anJ  we' bff- 
grounds  of  the  Roanok*;  and  where  the  ?-;.  1^^ 
th^most  admiralnbr  suitetl  for  ^raps,  It  is  rtrj-'ry 
and  most  laboriously  ploughed  rind  tiileJ,  ta  \^ 
duce  bad  and  very  precarious  oroffc  ol  s^'^ 
And,  10  come^t^^smalfer  and  more  frequeflt  <lf[«f' 
tures  frogj  this  rule,  we  may  see  on  'glmopt  ever 
farnf  f^-hich  has  various  soite,  the  most  in'i«c*'  c 
days  pul  in  corn,  which  requires  a  sandy so- 
whpat  on  sands—t^e  steepest  lands  and  mc^^'j^ 
ble  10  bi  mished,  subjected  to  the  plougn,a"W2'* 
the  wettest  spote,  eveif  though  their  labonw'''- 
lacje  may  obtain  scarcely  an/  proAi^orirfsu. 
The  observance  of  these  neglected  i*w^n[^* 
(and  yet  very  impftriant  to  profit,) wwJ^"'^ 
produce  a  greorb  reforrfiatlon  in  our  lartdteg- 

The  secoad*  requisite,  (that  thecqiir»e«/^/^ 
ping  sftoyl.*  pcrn»i  the  iaiprovement  w  ^f 'W 
ifi  aimed  to^bc  secured  by  but  a  sfoall  mf^^ 
of  our  cultivators;  and  the  third  rule  l<ftt'»)«r 
•  (Jnfler  peculiar  circumsltncee,  ekhcroneoTtw^ 
requisites  may  be  so  ilcreased  iirimportMC'^ 
the  ottieh  may  be,  and  oujrht  to  be,lof  F"; 

comparrativelv  neglecipd.    Ortfte  ^^i^^HZ 
maybe  made  so  easy  by  peculiar  circuoi«aK«, 

and  by  rhfc  use  of  means  n(fi  MonginiT  'J 
fart^,  tliat  the  otherwise  neccs#ary*ecun|y  ^^•' 
object,  from  the  rotation,  may  be  nested,  nn 
whSre  the  ueighborhdod  of?a  town  oHe'^'^'"  "^ 
mertegular  dAnand  artd  high  prices  for  "Wh^» 
Kay,  and  «airv  p*roaaci8,-,ii  woiiW  *»  r^L 
him  to  make  grain  or  tobacco,  his  most  tmpj' 
crops,  which  oih^s,  at  te»4lmes  hisdwia^ceijj'^ 
market,  could  prod|ce  even  roorecheapi}^^ ^^ 


w 
w 


iih  the  means  of  purchasing  town  nio""-- 
ould  wfcely  adopt  what  wouW  oibermB^w 

severe  and  exhausting  rotalioj|o/  crops.       ^^ 
•  I  shall  now  j^roceed  to  subject  i^"*-  .tra^t 

three  rules  whicl*  have  bcea  laid  ?®.^'"', "  ^1  as 

.. .       of  eastern  «'-9'"'«'f,,% 

Lea.whlAmaynotyetb8reD«» 


c/^nomon  rotatl 
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tried  suC^ieutiy,  if' at  all,'  i^  practice,  but  which 
seem-  helt^r  adapted  for  profitable,  easy,  and  en- 
lic^iinnr  cultivalion. 

Tlie  firat  and  most  hatnbleatt^pt  at  a  rotation 
in  this  country,  and  the  one  which  formerly  tvas  f^e- 
neral  on  the  greater  part  of  most  farmB,  and  is  even 
now  in  extensive  uae,  is  the  Uoo-shi/l;  ^vhich, 
ho  we  tier,  short  a^it  id,*tmd  various  gra4(^s  of  bad 
qualitj(.  This  usually  followed  the  i^rUinual  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  in  its  nevyar  condition,  in  to- 
bacco^ ^hiW  rifch  enoufrh  lor  the  crop,  tind  after- 
jN^n^  io  corn,  every  year.  • 

.  The  ^wo-shift  was  most  usually  this: 

Ist  y%ftr,  corn-*-  • 

V^heai — or  oats,  if  o|  land  too  lig)it  or 

too  pdbr  for  wheai-r- 

after  harve^,  fyazed  closely  Until  next 

spring,  when  plou^^d  for  corn  agttin. 

When  too  poor  4o  bear^any  small  gram  crimps, 

that  part  of  tlK  course  was  omitled  on  suAi  poorer 

spotsb  dr  ihe  vfieldi  and  i^n^alMs  oo  ali-^t^s 

ciifipgin^the  4rotaij(m  to   » 

4st  yeaf,  oqn*^ 

2nd         nc^ural  cover  of  i^eeds,  grazed. 

When  Qot  graaad  th6  Aecond  year,  a^was  sofhe-, 
limea  tha  case,  lor  w#nl  of  separatis  fencing,  or 
some  otiier  cause,  this  rorati>n  made  a  nearer  ap 
proaah  t^  alternate  apci^improviiig  husbandry.    It 
was  then  • 

•Irstyoa^c^rn— ^  '  «        i 

dnd,        •w^ds  not  grazed,*and  which  (ii'  ft)t 

burnt  off,  as  was  done  noet  usually,)  lbrmed%  very 

poor  manuring  crop. 
The  celebrfifed  Eastern  Shore  rotatfbn,  is  of 

two-shifi«r  or  fields,  but  of  three  croj)fe,  jn  the  two 

years.    This  is  ^ 

1st  year,  vm—    « 

2nd    5*    ^^^  ^^'  oate—  . 

»  I     secondary  crop^  Magotny  baj^  bean-«- 

a  sponftineous  anA  close  cover  immadiately  succeed-* 
ing  tbe  oats,  and  which  remains  mdsily  or  entire- 
ty UAlouat^l  by  the  grazing  stdck^and  is  plough- 
ed undetfor  the*  next  crou  of  corn.  The  intpr^o- 
4tion,  by  nature,  and  not  oy  fhe  d^ign  or  inoustiy 
pf'the  cuUivators,  of  ^hia  leguallnQos  and  manur- 
ingxrop,  laa  moat  valuable  future  in  a  rotation 
which'  oiherwise^  would  be  aitage#ier  ezhaustftig 
and  destructive.  'Th^moistye  of  the  air,  no  \em 
than  the  sanditiess  of  the  aoil,  and  the  cii^anfteas 
ironi'  other  plants,  give  ^rigor  Io  tl^  ^an,  and 
malce  ona-third  of  the  ^Se  course  tneMorating, 
to  two-tbirde  of'  ezhi^ustifog  crops.  The  same 
moistura  alao  nourisn^  th|  oats,  and*  prevents  that 
erop  exhausting  so  muoii,  as  ift  l^ryer  regions'^— 
and  also  by  its  greater  bulk  «f  f  traw,  (urnishing 
more  materials  for  manure,    TheJe  cirounAtan 


2Qd  year,  jrheat,  and  a(\erward^t)ie  spontQQeqps 
gfrasa  and^w^eda  grazed —  '       ^ 

3rd    "     [f^sture,  cjosjwy  grazed. 

The  sevfciiiy  of  ihe  o^cond  year  was  genq(rally 
moderated  on  the  poorer  part?,  by  tlie  wheAt  t»eMg 
thei«  nece^arfly  (ynitted«^which  of  couriie  ^ave 
to  those  parts  two  years  rest  li-om  tillage,  in  three; 
<ind,  while  the^  wheat  was  gfowini?,  a  cessation 
from  grazing  also.  WiMi  very  Mew  exceptions, 
such  vviisihe  general  sv^ftn  of  the  best  cultivated 
farms  in  lower  Virginili,  when  TayJbr  wrote;  und 
k  is  on  this  kindof  lhree-6hif\  rotaii($n  that  his  de- 
nunciations were  ao  dee^veft(y  cast.  X^  rota- 
tion violates  ^very  sound  prinovrye  nndnijte,  and 
certainly  deserved  to  be  treated  without  tnjprcy; 
but  many  haye  continued  to  dencmnce  the  three- 
IhiTt  rotation,  even  wlien^rendeupcT'cotnparatvvely 

ud,  as  if  the  evil  >{as  in  tffa  nrnt^er  three^  and 


mil 


not  in  circumstances   more  it^portant  'than  the 
mere  number  of  shihs.  *      •  ■  ^ 

•  Bui  tjfkcn  in  the  aspect  above  id esrrihed,  ^nd 
i^ish  \vm  the  best  then  that  ivasteg^l^il^ted,  the 
tb»ee-«hil't  rotation  had  %o  merit  Miaieyer.*  it  hM, 
DO  other  than  dbrou^roojed  plaflNii^  fto'olhertl^n 
n»rro\^-leaved  crnpA;  lio  ro<ft,  tagutninous,  qT*  even 
grass  crot»— for  life  cidto  sfazing  merely  served  to 
prevent  iheccanty  ^eed&arni  grass  frofp  gVowin^r; 
and  whila  c^ery  y^ar^s  crop  \^s  ^xhautffing,  the 
system  furni^ed  but  small  resources  tind  materials 
f Itr  manUI'e.  Foirlh&gr^ing  animals  were  as  nilmy 
as  theiand  could  tfeep  alire,  and  scarcely  a^y  were 
ffiitenad  (by^razing^^fdno,)  for hdnaex;onsuiA}Vion 
or  market — and  theirsuppoft  perved  to  diminish, 
irfetead  ofi^adding  to,  Ihe  fatting  or  ntBnurmg.f»f 
Ihe  huid.  At  that  time  k  )(7ould  have  been  diji)- 
pult  lor  a  readiffg  farmer  to  rolnprehend  this  un- 
doubtedly sound*  i^axim  of  Eogiish  writers,  'Mke 
PKfore  cuttle  kept,  the  more  grain  or  other* cropa 
produced."  But  the  English  faroM*/  keepf  tip  an- 
imal except  for  the  profit  it  will  yield;  and  9II  that 
are  so  kept^  give  their 'rich  and  nbundait  |9roduai8 
of  maoure,  as  an  additional  profitjo  the  soil.  *But 
when  a  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  can  Bare- 
ly make  out  to  keep  alive  th/ough  the  year,  arfd 
never  fattep,  Acepi  by«tall  and  grain  feeding! then 
keeping  them  certainly  yields  no  q|ear  profit  to  thefr 
.owner,  aitfl  their fclpse  grazing  pf  the  fields  raltea 
awAy  m^ re^f  ferliKaing  materials,  thlin  their  deAg 
can  possibly jpeplace.  Arn  Knglieh  or  French  ibr- 
mler  would  be  noiess  at  "a  loss  to  cond!prabend  ttia 
object  (or  avAn  to^elieve  in  such'^ngfenoral  p^o- 
ti^e,)  of  keeping  «a  lar^e  sto^ok  O/animflle  from 
which  no  net  profit*  wsyi  ^bfainld^  or  even  hoped 
for,  and  he  would  justly  ihfnk  itio^  it  wouli^  not  be 
mor;B  absdrd  for  a  farrndtr  toNgqd  a  erop  of  gi?i") 
and  then  leave  it  to  rot  on  tlje  field,  than  to  give 
ces  render  this  it>tation,  «evepe  and  barbarous^sj  all  his  grass  (hiough  sumfner  to  animals,  and  then 


it  is,  less  exhifusling  (or  anore  iroprlving,  if  muoh 
attention  is  paid  to  manuring,)  than  the  ordlnai|r 
three-shift  rotation^  Kxcej^in  me  chance-%nade 
addition  of  the  sponfaneous  oaaa  crop,  this  rotif- 
tion  offends  against  every  princifrfe  aod  rule  which 
ought  to  govern.  • 

The  ^ree-ahift  rotaiioi>  was  4h|*  next  step  in 
the  supposed  march  of  agricultural  improveiaefkt, 
and  even  yet  is  that  which  many  remaining  two- 
Fhifr  or  no-shiA  cultivators  aspire  t9  reach,  as  the 
limit  of  their  farming  and  improving  ambifSon, 
and  their  neplua  vUra  of  mild  cultivation.  This 
was — 

Ist  year,  corn-^ 


lose  the  Desh  so  acquired,  by  starvation  through 
the  winter.  Indeed,  Um  general  cattle  mnnage- 
ment  of  this  country  would  s^ar^ely  be  believed 
in  any  gpoi  grazing  or  furminj?  region.  On  the 
farms  jiinder  tne  usuffU^hree-shift  rotation, Vc^  of 
400  acres  of  arable  land,  these  wuld  be  from  40 
to  QO  *head  of  grazing  cattle,  which  furnished  an- 
nually t(f  tbe  owner,  at  most,  aboot  as  jimcn  nfilk 
and  butter  as  two^welL  kept  cows  migl\t  supply ^^ 
ono  or  two  passable  beew^s,  wifh  the  aid  or  grain 
feeding,  a*few  poor  calves. fbr  veal:*-aad  a  pretty 
large  supply  of  hidks  from  deaths  by  atarvatfon  jn 
the  spring.  These  were  hogs  ehough  tcfCi^nlsh 
ttys  yearns  supply  of  bacen;  but  only  by  nfaaifc  ol* 
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«am  feeding,, i^hich  alone  wan  adn^tted  to  cost 
nearly  or  quite  as  mu<^  as  the  mvket  j^ricc  of  the 
meAt.  A  flock  of  poor  sqee^  were  dh  some  tarms 
also^  of  which,  Ift^fbre  6hQ3  nag  time,  iiyfthe  wool 
q£  n^aay  was  hans^ing  on  fhe  briers,  and  the  re- 
maiaing  fleeces  filled  wtlh  bur%  Thifsort  of^ra- 
zing  system  accompanied  the  old  ihre^  ehill  rota- 
tion; and  inve(p|[at(^  as  were  old  habits,  and  patient 
aa  we  are  of  long-born^  grievances,  thift  evil  Was 
eo  great,  that  none  coaifl  deny  bur  thai  the  mere 
e3y)e[ye  of  the«xHvidiug  l^hdes,  necessary  to  keep  j  shows  thereby  nione  his  ability  h  ixv^  ihe 


those  results  yer^  di^  more  to  theeicdeoc^  of 
their  general  ro^agement  that  to  thair  rotaiion. 
None  but  admirable  executive  fanDetHcupovi- 
biy  overcome  th*  gieat  difliculties  which  att^^mra- 
nv  thi^  rotation.  He  who,  in  our  dry  ciimaton 
a  siifi'  or  even  medium  soil,  can  plough  ever?  Au- 
gust acid  September  one-fburih  o\  ail  his  ar^t^le 
surtace,  |o  (be  depth  of  8  sr^lO  incba,  aci 
turn  in  and  cover  eH'eciuaily  a  heavy  ^t  & 
clover — and  tihis*  without  failing  io  aoy  j^ar* 


the  cattle  froAi  the  fleids  of  |^rain«  cost  more  thao 
ali  tha  returns  fnom^ke^gvazmg*  animals. 

Th^J%y>r'shi(t£oieL{'ioni  recommended  and  prac-< 
ice^  ly  CoL  Taylor,  was — 


tice 


1st  year,  coyi — 

3nd    '\  whe^t,  and  Clover  sown — or  if  loo  ppoV 

^  (or   wfheat,   i^   at  rest,  and   not 

.  groped — 

^rd   "  alover,  (or  weeds)  not  mown  ofgcased— 

4th  **'    clover)  rtbt  mown  or  grazed.   *  * 

Tl|fa^a>M»D9  as  before  stated,  was  iie  firet  in- 

flN>d(]ctioQ  of  Mauring'ields  by^their  ownve^- 

t^bf^^ove'r,  fimiAie  pra^tic^,  and  the  admission  of 

Ih^  oji^inions  on  wUicfa^the  n^w  practice  wastfoi^nd- 

ed)  was  a. prodigious  st^^tfwards  agricultural  im- 

Jroveiflen^  It  is  tru9  ttwit  ev^n  this  ratatior^^  op- 
osed  to  the  ruJdb  of  good  busbahdryi^in  moat 
respects,  fiut^he  gi^ng  of  two  ai>^  a  hal/  years 
out/>f«lb(ir  for  vegetahtes  tt>  grow,  jhat  w%re  to  die 
and  dopay  on,  an^  be  Anally  ploufrhed  into  ihe  land. 
wi^  4i  featirr^  that  compeTvsaled  ibi;  eveiy  faui^ 
fine  made  the  rotafion  decidedly  inclioratin;^,  if 
op  land  capable  oFl^eing  enriched  by  ti^  mece  £^* 
piicatiod  of  vegetable  matters. 

In  the  fitvt*  of  these  numbers,  it  was  «tated  in? 
eidentaUv  to  other  amatters  wh];  this  rotation  be- 
Cl^ro9  ot  less  benegt  and  more  objectionable.^^ 
prop9rt[pn  loihQtime,  and 'to  the'eflfect^with  which 
if.  ^parated;  and  if  ft  improVed  the  pA)ductive  pow- 
ec  of  an^land,  that  it  also  gneaily  increased  the, 
iaft>eri  oi  tiMaga»  and  the;  destruction  of  prodij(!t8, 
by  Ibcreasing  weeds  and  noxious  insects.  In  con- 
aequeoee  of  this  objection,  very  lew  disciples  of 
tt^efl^aat  introducer  of'and'advocaA  fqr  this  rota- 
tion nave  continued  long  to  pursue  it  strictly.  « 
*Thc/aur-sAiyt  and 'C/ooer yi^lfw  rotation  differs 
^ttely  from  Ihtit  of  Col.  TajVdr.  Tto  lyis  been, 
and  I  believe  still  is  piA^uad  with  great  auccess. by 


ftiost  arduous  undertakirms,  and  to  do  vetf  m^ 
thing  which  •he  may  make  a  part  of  his  c^s-v 
ral  plan  of  operations.  This  fotation,  «n  ^lLa 
hands  as  have  (greeted  it,  has  som  adnjiri'te 
features;  but  it  must  be  executed  m  the  mo^iptr- 
fecfmanncr,  or  these  ^sf  feature*  are  los;.:r;J 
thfere  will  remniVr  «nly  the  great  evil  ofibr^cti- 
btwis-ropted,  narrow-l^ved, anl exbauniiffi^ a 
crops,  in  succession.  * 

Che  great  nferil  of^he  foi»-ehift  wliv^M 
general,  and  considering  it  afembracii^tn»i 
these  very  diti'erent  varieties,  is  it8.«»au^/v 
tion  to  more  mild  or  Aorc  severs  culiiva^w.  mw- 
out  any  difterent  arrangefcpnt  of  ntuDtef  ot  fift' J?. 
Thus,  Taylor's  rotation*  way  be  mkn^  M 
miWer(a8  is  neededtonthe  poorest  latidi.)  hy 
omitting  the  wiieat  croji;  pml  as  the  ian«l  o- 
proves,  the  richer  sfftts  may  be  throirn  ornlf f  f< 
moff  sevare  cultivation  of  the  gthcricwwlu^^^ 
tapi,  as  practised  b^  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr.  Sel(lfit*.'i 
in  anf  Ibrm,  the  rotation  still  resiaiw  o\f^fCrn\- 
bJe,  for  the  succession  of  irrain  crow,(tf 'h«''af« 
even  tw^  in  the  course,)  as  wefl  a«  lorc^^r 
things,  in  on«  pr  th^  othet  variety,  which  ha«beea 
already  s(|Lted. 

Every  rotation  yet  known  »  V^irp oiawmorex 
less  object ionajile  upoa  one  or  liorerfihti*""^' 
iB£r  irroynds:  ^  ,  , 

'  The  adoption  of  certain  nauil  cfops,  ►'•^ ;, 
regard  to  the  various  qualittes,  rfnd'  the  ^J.  ? ->. 
the  soils,  or  aien^o  the  demand  •' ''*^'f^  , 
Thua  every  farmer  is  sice  to  make  corn  aid  »trii 
(•or  o&ts,)  hidpiincifAl,  iT  not  hisonlycropf.  iw» 
the  Gelds  are  deprived  univ^allyoftijeiBf  «; 


«n4'  " 
8id 


Hill  Carter,  %f  Shirley,  Jbhn  Ap'SelJen,  of  West 
ovbr,  aac^  bta»T^eaa  on  some  otfter  ofiha  bdbt  lands 
on  Jamep  Rive^.  wher^  it  has  since,  in  other 
hi|nd9)/>een  either  Aftglep^ed  <)r  abandoned,  for 
Mme  modificadf  n  of  tbe  three-shift  rotation.  This 
ibur-slHA  system  19  «^      •  *         \ 

Ut  year,  corn —  , 

wheat,   and  dov^  •own,  ^nd  not 

grazed*— 
clover,  pot  gpazed,  tyid  ploughed  in 
daeply  in  August  and  ^September, 
and/he  field  sown  in  wfieat — 
wheat,  to  bo  ^flowed  by  corn,,in  re- 
eyqpmanchig  the  rotation  next  year. 
A  tu0l6rent  standing  pasture  W8^  kept  oit  o^er 
l^ftd.  MrljCarter,  for  a  eonsiderable  lengtff  of  time, 
•ubstitute4oais  fl^r  conn  in  (he  Qrst  year. 

T)ie  feu'meni  abbve  named,  (whys»  accounts  of 
their  sysMyBs^Bd  th^ir  products  were  imported  at 
length  in  Vol.  1.)  Far.  Heft*})  Bnd  others  also, 
uita9uMedly  made  great  crops,  and  great  improve- 


aiddnv 


AH 


t( 


It 


nedt  •r  land,  under  this  very  sev^rOotatlon.  fi^it  [and  the  season. 


proving  culture  of  Acts,  which  dip  ^H_^uZ 
frdm  the  soil  d^jply— and  of.pca;jcroii8,  k*^^ 
an  the  air,  and  give  ifiefroduct  to  the  toU^J' 
nurfe— and  of  all  annual  ^errmariuretff*'^ 
would  clcflns^  the  sdl  t>y  their  »etmi  •»''*: 
growth,iBni!  Houghingimder,89  wnasijanj^^ 
and  the  store  cattle  and  ho^p  <""*^''/®^  "!i^|,,jit 
roots  and  other  succulerjf  h(^,  ^^^^"^^.^^^, 
neces^prily  wqJ  Aid,  eon*umegiT»oalflio«e^ 
si  vely.    Resides  ihese  and  bther  objectjonj  w 
anylood  pradlcal  farmer,  or  sound  »eon«.'^^ 
m^ke,  I  would  further  okject  to  the  P^^^^:,^ 

ike  preparald^y  crop-  n<«  »«»^'n?  *J;  ^hci 
wee  A  which  wiU  obstruct,  and  the  "f^^jj. 
tvi\  prey  on,  th Auc^eding trbp.  * «^o j, ^^^^^^ 
dfeptbns  to  t  his  last  generaUaflIt  are  P/^f "J^tuch 
wheat  follow*  clbver,  or  tobacco,  ^w  "  ^^al! 
a«s  plants  of  the  broad-leaved  ^'"^5 unlike 
respects  to  tht^ucceeding crop, and oit^  ^^^^ 

cdfidkions  also,  that  it  tAay  be  P^Yto  dcftroy 
the  growth  of  either  has  served  wc"  i^  ^,,^ 
many  of  both  ibe  weeds  and  ^^J^L.,  \\^ 
wh»h  are  injurious  to  wheat.  Accom^.  ^^^^^ 
two  crops  are  the  best  forerunners  ol  wd«m,^ 
after  them  alwavs  is  an  excellent  crop  i« 
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Every* well  iBfbrme#  ffiirmer  will*aj^A^  to.  tfie 
mportance  of  there  b^ing  more  meHonitiag  crqp# 
nrrodub«d»  in  our  rora^ioife — more  ^ase,  peae, 
oet9|  and  broad-leaved  vini  crops.  But  the  objec- 
ion  ahvays  is  t9  making  cr*ps4br  ithich  there  id 
10  s^le,  pC  market  demand.  But  sitjppose  there  is 
10  direct  sftle  and  money  profit  mnde  \'t&n\  hay  or 
*oois-- <hey  will  yield  ae  mudh  protii  by  being  uyd 


of  the  Burleigh  farm  in  DorAeWer  by  President 
l^ord  of  DNlrtmouth  college.  In  tha  adtount  giv- 
en, a  very  ftnravorable  allusion  is  made  to  tKe  fine 
Merino  and  Saxony  siieep,  as  re(fuii1n«i^the  utmost 
tiare  and  the  mpst  tendv  treatment.  1  afso  find  ia 
the  sei^ond  number  of  the  same  work,  p>ige  eigh-« 
teenth,  a  declaration  that  the  native  New  England 
sheep  are  more  hardy  and   less*  liable  to  disease, 


■o^eed  aud  (attgn  (noi  merely  to  kfep  alive^  the  ftlfanlhe  finer  breeds^  and  that  an  opinij^n  is  sug- 
>ece8sary  fkrm  stock,  and   tlius  allow^to*be  slid    '•'•■♦-'J 'i^-*  •*» '-•'•«""  »-«  ■,»«.«*«-  «««.j   »^..»» 


he  CQFH  a«4othef  grain  wl^ich  would  be  ^herwisa 
ton§umed  by  the  animals,  with  less  relish,  and 
ess  benefk. 

While  roots  are  totally  wantifig  in  our  rotations, 
>iie  Htoiportknt  office  is  jefl  unfili^d,  thA  is,  ther 


g^ted  that  they  may  be  Ifept  at  as  good  advan- 
tage. ]  am  not  prepared  toisay  that  th«  native 
sheep  of  this  country  may  not  be  raised  by  the 
farmer  m  i  profit,  if  they  (an  t)e  found*  but  I  Urlkw 
offione  that  are  not  mqfe  or  less  mixed  with  the 
finer  I^inobs^    i  greatly  misjudge,  if  the  advan^ 


leep-piwcing  of  the  6c9il  and  thorough  opening  ofita^^  is  not  very  muih  in  fuvor  of  finer  llre^(ls,.and 

t  by  tap- rooted  and  tubereus  rooted  plants.    An- 1  thfi  finre^ihe  greater  the  profits  I  am  afso  extreme- 

)ther  thf^  wanting,  is  ehe  plpughingvmiec  of  pett 

)r  other  aniual  gipen  crops,  to  cleanse^  as  weli'En  to 

naocire  the  aoil.    These  properl/ Introduced,  and 

he  grain  crops  ^parated  by  green  crops,  Vovl^ 

iroduee  rotations  lac  more  impneving  to  the  latKl* 

hcm^iffy  yet  known,  fnd  probably  as  mueh  bet#r 

or  early  anrtuftl  income  as  for  iitiprovemeot  of  tfte 

and — tbe  farmef  s  be«t  capital. 

It  is*  greatly  to  be  feared,  however,  that  r%>t 
!ultufe  oti  alai^e  scdte,  forcing  a  part  of  the  gen^ 
^ral  rotation  of  crops,  cannot  be4)rofitably  ado{^4 
n«this4;ountry,  owing  peiha|%io  the  defli0t  of  opr 
climate;  Tuanip  culture  \mi8  th6  great  mtans  of 
mprovins  agrieuHure  i%  lfii>^land ;  and,  as  there 
inited  with  sheep  and  cattio  iattening,  fie  turnip 
irop  is  the  moit  enriching  ollhe  notation.  But 
lere,  Xurnipe  are  considered  amoi^  the  most  ex-, 
iausting  of  cultivated  oAips  f  arid  besides,  too  un-* 
certain  in  |Voduct,  and  of  too  little  profit,  to  be  ad- 
T)itted  into  a  general  or  regular  rotation  of  crops. 
But  perhaps  the  experiment  malj'  not^  yet  have 
leen  fuMv  tried  ;  'a%i  even  if  turnips  nw  »iinsuita« 


:>le,  perhaps  s^me  other  kind  of  ro«ts  more  suited 
:o  %  warm  a^  dry  climate,  otay  serve  the  pur- 
poses ef  turnips.  •  •  • 

\y^hav^  in  this  country  a  class  oTcrops  which 
are  nqi  known  ip  £ftrope<|p^  rotations,  or  scarcely 
in  agriigllure,  and  which  may  come  in  admirably 
318  pact  of  d  rotaiion,  and  serv^  the  ends  of  all 
the  three  raids.  These  ata  annual  vines,  such 
a*^puinpklM}  squashes,  cin^biings,  Yir^  melorti. 
These  plants,  though  reqoiring  rich  solt,  must 
by  their  Bi^ac^  leaves  7\rair#fW  most  of  their  sup- 
port irom  ttie*nir.  By  t^e  serif  tillage  which  they 
reqihre,  aAd  the  thick  an^s^oiherin^atcpver  ^ieh 
they  afierwaids  af]brd,th^  ser^  to  clei^nse  the 
la\id  i  and*t>h  thifc  iccoun*,  and  also^by  the  tptal 
change  of  kind,  and  dl  circurAstanaAs,  they  must 
he  good  precursors  for^the  narrow  ItaveJ  grain 
crops.  But  tk^e  are  mere  tfieonstical  vl^wq,  as 
these  raliiabte  crops  have  been  her^dfore  culti- 
vated almost  db  sparingly,  and  with  as  Iittle*ahen- 
tion  to  their  posi  and  profits,  as  *had  been  done  in 
Virginia  in  regard  to  root  creps.  £^  R. 


ly  deceived  if  they  ase  not  kept  throOgh  the 
year  at  as  little  expense  as  the  native,  and  at 
nflrokless  trou||le.  Native^heeffere  uniformly 
tall,  lonsr,  4arit(,  and  coarse  wooled;  untame,  great 
racers  and  expert  jumpers;  vexin^iheir  oimel^, 
and  frequently  fhe  whole  nei^borhood  bv  visiting 
every  field  ar^d  encTosuie  ihey  wish.  The  Sax- 
ony and  Meflno  sheep,  which  produce  the  firr^it 
wool  that  is  known  in  chis  er  ^ny  other  country, 
are  shorter  legged  than  thtf  native  breed,  more 
roiAid  and  plump  in  every  pert  of Ihem,  and  easily 
fattened.  They  are  more  qiiiet  and  peaceable  iit 
thajr  disposition,  tfnd  with  ovdindfy  tare  of  fences, 
seldom  if  evef  stray  from  the  pasture  whei«  they 
are  p^t.  They  afford  muHon  equJtl  to  any  other 
kindf  their  quarter^bclriff  round  and  full,  mild,  t^n- 
d%v,.and  fine  flavored.  They  are  the  snaallesi  sheep 
I  have  <*.ver1{nown.  'fhis  I  consider  an  advantage 
rat^r t|iAn  a  disadvantage.  Thev  are  not  Kke  our 
oxen  re«f  iired  to  perform  labor.  They  are  kept  ibr» 
thetrtlesh  and  fleece  dniy,  and  from  long  o})serva-» 
tion  I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  the  same  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food  to  make  a  hundred  peuqls 
of  mutton,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  whejher 
■it  be  ilfiven  to  small  or  large  sheep.  « 

As  regards  fliseases  of  fine  sheep,  I.  know  of 
none  that  tnay  not  be  viaited  upon  the  natives, 
which^lft  equallv  liable  when  brought  tOo^iher 
in  aft  large  ftbcks.  V  In  my  own  flock  I  have.  neveV 
known  any  contagious  disease,  if  I  may  except  a 
fldck  of  fine  stteep  of  one^hundred  artd  twenty- one, 
whi(Jh  1 4ook  in  the  fall  of  1827  for  tl^e  terrS  of  one 
fear.  When  I*  toek  t^iis  fl(Jc|^,  they  were  afl  dis- 
disensed  and  hrotf  with  the  foot-r<V.  I  found  them 
extremely  poor,  and  8<jme  of  4hera  unAble  tS 
walk,  and  feeding  ^ipon  thei*  knees.  Buring 
fhe  year  I  Jost  ifirt^  of  them  ^y  |iQ:i^rty  and 
disease,  and  two  bycasaality.  At  the*expira- 
tion  of  the  term  f  divided  ^qpaHy  with  the  o^her 
nwnpr  one  hund^d  and  If  n  u(&  ohes,  ahd  at  thte 
thirds,  thirty  six  lambs,  tU^erfectlx  healthy  and ^in 
ffood  order.  With  this  exception,  I  have  itevf  r 
known  any  contatrious  disbase  to  trouble  any  sheep 


♦i^ 


l<Yom  the  Fanner's  Monthly  Visitor. . 

/hphmtofif  ifarch  1,  *1889. 
JDeOr  8irt — I  hf^ve  seen  in  t^e  l^t  nUhiber  of 
thej^armer'fe  MontWy  Visitor,  page  seventh,  an 
account  of  the  purchase  and  stocking  with  sheep 


I  have  had  tb»car6  of.  I  seldom  iose  dim  m  an^ 
W9y,  and  an>  equally  fdrtu^te  Vitri  my  }annhs, 
when  no^  troubled  by  fblh|s!*  'Atvh^yeani'hg  sen- 
son  (tf  lo37,  oqe  fox  killecrfraia  my  flock,  and  car- 
ried td  her  young,  seventeen  lamb^itf  f^Ur  day»aB^ 
mghts.  I^ad  a  numtier  killed  at  Other  tim^s,  and 
my  loss  in  iambs  byfo:fe»  tiK4  season  was  from 
fifty  to  six^jr  dollai^.   '  • 

1  am  one  of  tAose  vl^o  befieve  things  should 
be  tol^  a^they  are. «  I  shouM  f|el  hurt  were  I  to 
lead  any  onevstray  from  his  intereiit  by  any  th^ng' 
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that  1  have  said,  «nd^  a»  eoine  proof  of  the  truth 
qf  the  Iqfogoing,  I  heragive  an  accouni  of  (he  in- 
coittiB  ot*  my  own  flock.  My  average  number  of 
sh(^pat  th^ shearing  season,  in  eight  yenrN,  i'roin 


any  fair  ^Mteff  be  so  tsaoA^iy  the  ebkk  may  cone 
toiighl.  . 

In  the  cate  fitted  wiAi  lenses,  placed  befiife  egsa 
in  tiiilerent  •tages  of  fbcubalioDf  lighted  b^  g<^ 


1831  to  1838  inclusive,  ha^  been  two  huiuircd  aiuUi  fixe  appearaaees  ihrough  the  sh^ii  may  be  •b- 
/urly-one.  I  have  received  in  cash  ibr  sJtet^)  and  served;  and  on  a  table  are  place  lbe«co^teu'i  9f 
wooi  soki  from  oy  flock  durinji^  ibai  time,  luurt  several  efigs  at  suc^essi^e  *pcnod0  ol  kvrabaii -Cf 
lhou8and,  five  hundred  pighiy^fuur  ([ollars  and  t  sli|^wing  ^e  lormatiAi  of  the  embryo,  Irooi  {be 
seven  cents;  giving  a  yenriy  iiA:unie  of  five  huM- 1  first  day  (as  seen  under  t^e  roiiyo«cop^^  to  ii* 
dred  seventyrihree  dollars  and  one  cent,  or  at  i>ie  |  complete  bird,  coiled  up  in  its  oval  ibrm;  io  trace 
rate  ot  two  dollars  (hirty  seven  cents  and  a  Iruclion  ;  t^ie  •rradbaf  deiieiopeni^ni  ofthe^eyesyiUe  1^*1  -.i^^ 
akcad,ayear.  n  iitiecraniuvi,  the  lie^irtanii  ctrcHiaiuig  sy&teoj^llK; 

^Vhen  it  i«  cons'da-ed  4hat  six  stnall  inc  sheep  I  leet,  leutiiers,  &c.  is  exceedingly  iiticrvsung. 
may  be  kept,  oi^  the  same  food  tbat  would  be  fc-       Tite  fledgelings  are  placed  iti  paFii lions  asd  mp- 
quired  |o  keep  fiv^  lasgt;  ct^jri^e  ones,  w|^L*h  1  have  tied  v«i!iriuod,  i|nd  |he  coora  rings  irit^  ihcireiv- 
UO  doubl  is^hortot'u  reasonably  esiiivaic,  a  ()re4&r-  ipin^;. 


ence  for  the^ine  floclts  will,  be  more  appar/ilu. 

1  shall  be  likely  to  retain  my  partiality  4br  fine 
she^p  tillcom^  one  gives  an  account  of  a  more 
profiiablQ  flpcj^r coarse  ones  ot'Ai|  equal  nuti^ber. 

t      #  •  .  * 


^mTIFICIAIi 


INCCIBATION^ 
PBIPV. 


THl*   fV;GA^B< 


3ucl«neli — the  iftvemor  ^e  auj^pose — thai  jft  wM 
m.  the  roonk->-^/%*  Pap^ 


Tiie  Kocai^obion  prceeea  is  of  c^urae  app.'tC3- 
bie  toieggs  oi'  every  ^e«i«8  ofbird^  bnV^^oe  aUi- 
ers^han  those  of  the  coromoi>  ^liinapeoua  fovf\ 
have  been,  reafed:  parties  bongln^ihe  escsoi 
o^Uer  ftirds,  however,  can  have  l4em  bairb^d  Ur 
4he  machine,  al  4iie  same  tempemtiHe^abtut^ 
dAjrress  ^'  Fahrenheit,)  is  applicable  to  a^KTrvsi 
\m  wrea.to  Uie  etfgie.  The  iamiueuaa  oi  tiic 
Eccaieobion  into  general  qse,  wiJi  sappfy  aiwfi- 
d^ice  of  fowls  foifihe^able,  at  a  veiy  cheap  Rite, 
•  •  '  land  with  little  troubie^heraatibincc;  oCikeEcca- 

A'  highly  curious  «nd  interesting  exhibit^n,  I  Ito^ion  is  also  Applicable  to  a  variety  o)*  scienu&e 

especially  to.tf^  physiologist,  is  npw  Open  at  Pall  i  piypose*^  where  ar^  0vei9an4  prevading  leq^pen- 

Mjall.  oppositv  the  Opera  Col^naije,  called   ^le  '  mre  is^-equired;  te  it  may  be  re^ulat«i  atpietifvi^ 

KccaiepDion,  a  ootitrivance  far  hatdiing  t^^ge.  by  |  up  K)  300  degrees  t^T  ^^^rerUieit.     We  et^r 

ariifidal  heat.  'It differs lirom  the  Egyptian  method  j  this  mfortialion  f'ro«i*a  Very  inteiii^nt-psBr^iM, 

ot*  artificial  iocubatioB  by  mbm^  o\' mammaks^or  hearing  4he  U(le  %^  tliQ  exhtbitidb,   h?  Wunaia 

ovfins  heated  immediately  by  fire  which  was  tfi^d 

in  £^4rts  by  De  Reaumur;  altd  in  Loniion  ty  A^r. 

Mowbray;  and  also  from  the  tnore  recent  attempt 

at /he  figyi^tian  Hall  bv  means  q^^steafn.    In 

what  way  tfie  heal  ol  the  i^ocalepbion  is  proiWiced, 

Tve  ape  ho^  informed;  probably  it  is  hy  hot  water: 

certainly,  the  operation  is  simple  and  e^i'ecti^e,  aa, 

abundant  living  proofs  daily  lestify. 
Iff  an  pblong  wooden  case^  abogt  nifie  faet  >n 

length,  and  three  in  width  and  depth, onlirely  isola- 
ted, an4  divided  into  ^ight  coin  part  reeqts,  e^ch 

closed  b^  a  glazed  door  darkened,  the  eg§8  ai'e 

pfocefl  on  cloth,  without  any  coving;  here  the}*  re- 
main fbr  twenty-one  days,  the  period  ol'  incubation; 

at  the  expiration  of  whicfwtime,  the  ehick  liberates 

itselff  arid  the  next  day  is  running  about  an^  peck- 
ing its  food  as  lively  as^fit  |iacttheiien's  win^s  \% 

8hel4ei>  it.    The  ^cr^leobion  is  cfvpahle  pf  contain- 
ing lL|Vva^ds  df*^wiot|>ousMid  eggs,  anUofhRicJiing 

about  ^hundred  daily;  and  thoaghsome  failiire^oo 

car  from  oA^rftl  caus^,  tbe%)achinej  unlike  the- 

parent  bkd,  nev^  addles  the  egg. 
Iris  jS\vi^y%  c|ntrived  that  one  compartment 

B^all  ^xhit>it  the  last *6tag^  of  incabation;  and  this 

being  open,  the  visiter  ipM^Bot  only  hear  the  faini 

cl^p^rtho  imprisoned  chick,  but  w^tch  its  attacks 

on  its  Qvajcell  till  having  brokea  the  shell  all  rouail, 

it.burstSti^e  int^gu^epts  and  Itber^t^is  itself.    At 

firsQi^^nier^n^inro  thjaQew  stale  of  existence,  the 

li^^t  ani  tbeJ^rfifii  e^6aaziiDgoi>the  little  chicR, 

together  wu()  its  ^x^r^nli  weakness,  make  i4  ap- 

X^fjfiiB  if  it  W^l^  faio  ratire  into  its  aonfinefnent 

again;  k  staggers,  closet  its  eye;:,  and  iills  dowA 

in  ai;  ^ppapeat  exho^sted  state,  but  Boor\  reaves, 

tnough  but  fbr  a  snort  time^  as  soon  as  it  can  take* 

food,  Jv)we\pr,  it  gains  sttfe^gth  1'apidi^f.    in  fhe 

last  stable  of  incubatioo,  the  egg  may  be  field,  in 

tlie  hand,  or  placed  in  a  l^dy^s  bosom;  where,  if 


VHB  BR^WVimS  or  SHBBV,  lyuHurG  THPCSS- 
l^VUANCB   OF  avow. 

[The  following  aitKle  may  not  aid  tbe  practlre 
of  many  of  the  readers  of  the  ParmefB) JRegisier. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  inte^sting  evien  os  a  /yactios 
suited  to  peculiar  circuipstance^  and  afsoa^fJiow- 
ing  the  nutriment  fgit^ished  by  tlie  bfaaciiec  of 
tretes  alon^  fbr  the  sMport  of  ahef  p. — M^  •P-  M^ 

•  Two  of  Ibe  most  4BU0(ie6^i^ wooi  5|rfrwe9  witb- 
in<hf  knowledge  of  th%  ^ritebare  Sit^t^ta  $iblef 
and  Jo3^h.B{frn»^,  inquires,  livini^  in  the  in- 
mediate  nei^Lborhood  ef eacht>ther  iji  tlie  adjcith 
ing town  orf{opkinton.  Ihese  geotleroeDt I'^Kt 
the  choiOB  flecks  wl^jch  ihty  possessed,  have  beea 
ablatio  d&ll*thei»wael  at  their  owo^^doons  achiirii 
prices  wImil  the  ordinary  wool  ceuid  fcaidly  be 
disposed  of  a^  any  price.  Mr.  SiUe^  has  a  mooa- 
tarn  posture  etteiiding  o^r^ r  the  back  pf'old  iLear- 
sarge  T^lffch  he  has  resently  cleared;  fioro  tenactca 
of  it  the  last  season  he  had  a  fine  cTop  of  rye. 
whibh  he  carted  fifteen  nil^  in  the  straw  to  his 
o\f  n  homestead. 

Belo Y  if#  presented  a  4ftt«er  fron  <Mr.  Sibley. 
which  we  find  in  a  Maine  a^cultural  p^per  pub- 
lished three  years  ago,  and  in  which  he  d^cnbes 
at  l^Etgth  his  roathod  of%e4}iog  sheep  on  browse  io 
the  winter.  We  have  no  re(M)iiectioB  of  before 
having  seea  this  fetter^  ^thOi^h  we^uive  had  a 
similar  description  from  ihe  mouth  oA  JMr.  SiUey. 
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Tills  gaitleman  may  be  relied  on  as  a  safe  advis^, 
because  he  has  had  many  year9%uc(;es8(*iil  practice 
,  in  the  rearing  and  kee pi n<7  df  sheep.  *  ilii  system 
of  browsing,  we  believe,  ie  eontinued  at  4he  pres- 
ent 4ime.  His  letter  contains^  Valuable  ^intt  to 
wool  growers: 

Jfc^fdnton^  «^.  //.  OtU  25.  1835. 

i^fydear  sir. •^On  the  return  ofyour  uncle  T  was 
told  ybu  wished '40  kn6w  qiy  method  of  browsin tr 
sheep.  •  #  *  As  soon  as  the  grou Oil 
is  |pve|iB(f  ^ilh  andw  I  browse  my  sheep  dail^.  I 
go  to*the  v|o<xft  and^alie  onejpr  mof#  tempoi^i)^ 
cribs  by  placing  tfto  poles  paranel  1§  or  24  inches 
apnft  upen  two  hartlfufs  •fbitish  oribilletR  or^^RX)d. 
Betweerrthe  poles  I  place  or  set  my  botii^hs  ofhem- 
lock  or  hard  pine — (probably  ^ruee,  fir,  or  cedar 
will  do-as  weII)-%ihrusMhg  the  tfit  ends  Into  the 
sn^w  and  havlig  them  tian  the  sam^  way.  I 
eixtenpi  ipy  anbtf  till  thev  well  accomodate  ihe 
numhcr  oi  sheen  I  wish  tdf  feed.*  1  the#tfead  down 
it|e  inow  ^out  tRe  crib^  so  that  sheep  cdn  e^'I}' 
pa^  by  thosf  that  hai^  readied  the  bfovvse  and 
are  feeding.  1  then  turh  ftiy  fl^ll  to  fhe cribs,  and 
my*wonk  is  dbne.  'In' the  tetter tjart  offhe  wintcfi, 
\#hea  the  ^n«w  il  sufffciontt^^ard  to  beat  up  the 
pheep,  ¥  thrust  life  houglw,  when  cut  o^',  \jn\o  tM^ 
f^tfd'sndWf  in  rows  witho€t  pofea,  but  so  close  to- 
<rfiiher  &  t^  piWeitt  the  8h<^p  fassiA^  t^hrot/gh- 
rtipm.*  •  • 

Three  lyinters  ngo  when  t  bfi0in  |b  browse* iny 
$#tcep,  I  cut  my  bro^^f^  and  threw  it  rfbout  at  ran- 
dcAni;  but  1  soon  fJuod  my  sheeft  toft  nice  to  ^ed 
in  tharslo^vnly  maimer.  THey  \fould  ran  ovS^A 
ami  leave'lt.  I  took  the  hint  of  arranging  fh  ihe 
way  I  havf  mentioned,  from  n:Kure,  for  t  nave  ob- 
served where  brougha  pendent  from  the  trees  were 
siilficienrly  Idw  to  be  reached  by  {h&  sheep,  ♦hey 
■would  go  ^ircniFy  to  them  and  leed  *n\pre  fre^l^ 
tlian  in  arfy  oihef  way.  •Sneeg  are  not  pleaded 
with  having  thpir  food 46iJbhe^^ven  by  the  hand 
of  man.    t 

The  advantage  of  binWeing  sheep  is  no  longer 
d<^y  hted^  heie.  It  jrives  fhtm  exercise,  Iresh  air  and 
gre^n  fifcd  durin<^he  w^iole  winter.  I  drl^e  my 
sheep  iri  docks  orfrom  fifiy  »  one  huiktred  nearly 
a  niM€  ^erf  day,  onless  tlnrVeath^r  is  very  tem- 
pefliuous,  tli^ihey  heel  c6td  weather  as  much  as 
the  deer  or  moade  that  rdnge  ^Out  the  White 
Mountains.  « 

A  farmer  in  this  to\<^n  win\ered  about  sc^^ehty- 
f!ve  sheep  wholly  014  browse  a.id  a  gill*  of  corn  a 
dn^r  to  each.  His  flock  wire  not  at  the  barn  dur- 
ing flie  winter,  n^d  the^r  come  out  of  the  woods  in 
the  sprlDg  in  fine  order.  He  was  Ibfe-tunate  ^ith 
his  lfimb0  that  season,  and  th^  fbllowinr?  fall  sold  his 
wethers  to  the  butcher  'for  (bur  dollars  a  4iead. 
1  believe  he  hdd  a  sM^kt  covering  to  protect  his 
sheep  frem  storms.  I  give  no  grain  o(*any  Ikind  to 
my  ftheep,  except  te  ray  lany)9  4he  firrt  wjptej,  or 
to  m  lew  old  ones  that  may  be  feeble;  to  these  1 
jrivcat  the  rate  of*  a  quart  daily  \p  twenty-five. 
To  my  breeding  ewes  f  give  half  a^  gill  ^  day  for 
three  or  four  weeks  before  J  hey  yean.  I  keep  m^ 
stalls  dry  and  airy,  afd  daily  brush  every  waw 
[hey  leave  from  their  cribs.  £ot  the  last  three 
ivi liter*  I  have  wintered  274,367,  and  2W,  and 
^ave  loet  but  two  nuringthd  three  wmters.  My 
t)rfeQAiug  ewes  last^inter  numhere(iri27 — of  which 
36  veh  priced  barien.  ¥  had  two  lambs  l^illed  by 
i  ibx — two  dltd  by  taking  cold  after  cdfitratiba— 


one  from  being  tted  upon  when  very  young,  and 
onecbme  top  feebleto  live,  and  d4^d — fbss  in  alf, 
six.  I  have  qjnce  disposed  of  five,  find  my  lamfca 
rtbw  number  109>and  a  more^plump,  healthy  anj 
1>eautiful  flock  t  think  cannot  be  fouhd'  in  New 
England. 

1  have  lately  sold  68  of  mf  old  slieep,  and  my 
whole  flo6k  now  nunjb^s  811.  I  have  brought  up 
my  flock  roosti)'  from  Jtterino  ewes,  and  ihey  lire 
now  from  full  htf>o4  Saxony  to  those  nta^e  nearly 
so  by  breeding  from  ^e  finest  Saxohy  jt^icKs  for 
nine  ye'ars.  Aly  fleeces  averaged  2  lbs.  o  oz.  and 
sold  at  75  cents.  My  store  sheep  sell  from3  td*10 
dollars  a  head.      •Youre.ltc. 

*  *  Stephbk  Siblbt. 

p.  S.  Sinoe  the  focegoinsf  article  wa%  fvi^.iii 
iype,  Mi^  Barnfrd^as  ^fhibtted  at  ttur  «flkia  n 
beautiful  silver  medal  of  tkie^New  Y^rk  Amisneau 
Institute  with  this  inscription  op  one  side : — 

^^^%oarde^U>*Bamard  and  Sibley  far  ihe  best 
Jlmencan   Wp6l,  ISfSsf'^  .' 

•    •    •* 

The  «ther«k]e  contains  the  arm#q)'  tiie  state  of 
New  York,  turrtfoiiViietV  with  tlfc  words  ^jfmeM- 
C€n  institute.^^ 

•  It  is  milch  to  thu  credit  %f  Messrs.  Bai^rd  and 
^Sibley,  and  honorable  t%  \M  gi^nite  st^e,  that 
these  ffentlem«n  ahould  have  exceeded  the  vmo^ 
growers  of  «iq)%t)tberci(cit&  in  the  {juality  aC  their 
wool;  thafr  they  should  give  \9  oi>r  st/^te  the  name 
of  prodficin^,  at  the  ext^nsite  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  American  Inetttuie — whi(?hhn§+)ecome 
ifn  lnRt*ut#  for  ihe  tfrhole  United  SUtfis~'*<A«  best 
American  wool^  •  • 

f)uViiig  the  year  ISlfr,  1\tr.  Sibley  dispoFO^  pf 
abotkt  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  hisjfine  wooled  sheep 
for  c^rporfation  to  Buenos  Ayres  In  South  AmeV- 
Cfifmome  of  which  were  sold  after  thetr  mrival  as 
hfgh  as  seventy  dollars  each.  These  ^leep  were 
a boftt  7-8  Saxony  blood,  crossed  on  f\ne  wot^d 
Merino:  tijey  were  sold, at  a  time  of  jrreaf  dei)hes- 
ston  in  the  price  oV  sheep  in  June,  when  the  pros- 
peel  for  w6ol  was  poor  indeed.  Mr.  B.  6b(ajn^d 
fiv^and  a  half  dollars  for  the  unsheared,  and'  fbifr 
dollars  e;fch  (or  the  sheared  sheep.  ^  His  finest 
vvQol  thai  yeaCiWas  sold  at  fifty  cents  the  pound. 


«  « 


DEEP  PLAlfT%N(^. 


T^An  the  Boston t^ulUvator. 


A  patron  of  ours  informed  pu  a  ie(v.  weeks  since, 
that  while  taking  kis  fedde^,  he  disbovered  agreat 
difference  in  appearanlfe  between  two  pi^es  of 
corn,  which  were  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  kind  of  suil^  I'he  foc^er  on  one  piec«  qf 
ground  dried  upeo  fast  that  he coul9  scarcely  get 
thfough  with  strippitig  «t  betoop  il  yas /entirely 
burnt  up,  to 'use  the  tornmon  ptirasc.  .  Op  going 
to  the  other'pieie,  he  fdimA  it  green  I0  thf^groi)p(t, 
and  ifv  good  plfirUt  fo^  stripping,  fie  was^rudK 
f  with  t(e  dj/ference  in  the  iwy  lots  of  corn;  and  oh 
reflection  recolleoled  that  on  gefting^e^y  tof)Iant 
his  corn  in  the  spring,  he  ran  a  furrow  with  a  large 
shovel  or  bar-share  plough,  after  which  be  followed 
with  a  small  plough  called  a  bull-tongue,  running 
it  pretty  doep  in  the  samc/urrow,  till  he  got  per- 
hapa+ialf  over  the  piece,  wher^  he  conclydetl  to 
plant  the  balarfCe  in  the  single  furroWi  and  diS;* 
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continued  the  use  i^fihe  bull  tongue.  The  result 
^va^:.  thatti he  ^art  planted  deep  in  the  opening 
made  by  thefimali  plough,  whcr^  th9  larger  oHe 
had  previouisly  bee^  run,  produceif  a  thl(d  more 
fodder,  afidoi'a  better  quality  tiiun  ihat||)lanted  i» 
the  shaUovv  mark  made  by  the  large  plough  alone; 
bj^sides  the  great  diHerence  there  mii^t  be  in  the 
weight  ol'Jhtf  corn, ^h^lq^ter  drying  up4oo  fast  pt' 
course  to  make  a  proper  artffcle  lor  bread.  This 
should  be  remembered  by  /ani^era,  and  the  evil  ol' 
ehallovB  plaijiting  avoided,  especially  since  all  seem 
to  thiim  the  seasons  are^^comin^  shoiter^  and 
u^cl>  drver  than  lormerly. 


spmwrioN  OF  thd  agkicultural   sq^iety 

QV  ALBEMARLE    fOft   THE  ^STABLiSltHEKri 
Ot"  A  &AA|i.O  Of"  A^EICULTURE. 

•      • 

.  ^€^u^  5thy  1839. 
At  an  adjnumed  pieeting  of  the  Agricultural 
»!k)cietv  ofAJbemarie,  Ja^nes  Barbour,  sen'r.,  \Vm. 
C,  Mivds  anc^  Frank  Carr,  were  appointed  at'oni- 
iiiti^%o  cirdl't  Mf  iuemorial  \h  the  iegislafture  oC 
Virginia,  urging  upon  th^t  body  the  eeiabhstiment 
ol'aBuat^  o]'Agrict|(tuire|br  the  state,  s^ti  lo  ^if- 
€Ulat(^  9uid  meaK)riiif,  iheteby  soiiciiingthec9-«opi-^ 
^rciiion  ol' those  frii^nilly  to  its  obfeck  * 

Teste^   .     Frank  (^ar|^,  Sicrttqry  A.  S.  A^ 

To  THE  LeGISI«ATURE  OJT  yiRC^NI4. 

^/t«  /ifgKtf*iltural  Society  ofjllbematU  was  foun- 
«d  some*iweniy  years  pasi,  by  sooie  of  i|^  vviseli 
lym  most  p||nrioiic  citizens  of  the  commouweakh; 
among  wtu>m  wera  Wieir  first  president,  tlife  ^te 
^Utes  Mi\,dtson)  and  his  disii^jguisiied  convpamot 
and  i'riend,  thcJatQThqmas  Jeiier^un.  Assopiated 
.uikler  such  auspices,  ^nd  haviiig  in  view  an  object 
q1*  such  general  and  IvgU  importance,  i^  preseiUs 
itself  belore  the  legisUiure  to  invoke  its  fiistei'lng 
^ilQ  in  hehallof agriculture. 

The  vievys  ol'  the  socifty,  Were  thct^  a\e%9on- 
able  hope  pi  success,  would  extend  to  iheeetablisn- 
niJent  o^'  a  proiessorship  of  agricuiiure — a  board 
of  agriculture,  and  an  experimental  lariy.  Taught 
nioderatioU)  however,  by  the  ill  success  Jieretoibre 
attendirig  their  jefTorts  before  the  tegislat^ire,  th^y 
coni£nt  themselves  with  asking  now  lor  the  cre- 
ation of  Hm  board — the  members  to  be  ap^int^d 
by  the  governeis  and  to  be  selected  in  equal  num- 
bers li-ocn  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  state.  The 
number  at  the  b^gioaing  to  be  twelve — the  com- 
pensation to  l)»  the  same  a»  that  allowed  to  the 
luembers  of  tlj«5*Geherill  Assembly,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  the  contingeat  ejipenses  of  fl  clerk,  print- 
ing, kc.  Their  sessions  would  be  limited  to  a 
few  days,  and  the  ameunt  o(  the  cu^t  of  such 
ftelsioiw  coul4  not%xceed  a  tkou^nd  dollars.  And 
to  vvlistt  purpose  coald  a  suip  pf  that  amounts  be 
dppropilat^  firillf  a  prospect  of  a  l^irer  return  ? 
Jt  is  ab«ut  equal  to  tha  es^enses  %f  ocie  day's  set- 
^ito/)f  the  le^slaturc.  Thf  Society  will  not  per- 
mit itself  t(^ believe  that  an  elabT)rate  ehuh^ratton 
of  #ie  b^ielits  d  tli^  measure  they  f^cotnmenir 
n^d  be  mate  to  the  legislature,  many  o^^  lyhom 
(aqd  it  is  fervently  wished  their  numi}er  were 
greater)  are  agriculturislA  Let  a  {!&w  of  the  more 
promiaent  coosiderations  ill  ito  favor  suffice :  It 
is  known  to  the  legi^tuhe  that  such  an  estab- 
lushment  exist  i»  every  elighte^pd'  government 


ia  Europe;  where  the  wellaFe  of  the  peof^t 
actuates  their  poiicy—but^partioulajiy  iq  En;. 
limd,  whose  *good  forty [le  it  hits  been  ta  \%ii 
the  lea4  in  cherishing  the- arts  and  tcteocig.- 
And  it^s  an  important  tr^iib  tliat ought iob«dfq> 
ly  impressed  o*n  th%  minJ  ot  every  legislaor, it 
agricultui%  has  advai|ced  hand  in  jiaDdwith  $»;, 
esiabiishnietif^ — that  \lhile  the  imali  ouisoir.L'^ 
sustain  them  have  returned  in  beo^fiuaohuo^t. 
Ibid;  the  countless  millions  iquaiviered io sdieisi 
of  lawless  ambition  and  in  ruinous  wars  have  vn 
no  md^umenu^  save  of  the  folly  9^d#N!ickedneisc> 
pul^s  {yid  ^fr'the  sufferings  ^  maiAkid.  Aiw'n^ 
submitted  to^he  Aher  refleciiotfof  th^Ieg&atsre 
whether  the  d^dicaii#a  q/*  a  email  portioa  ot  th^: 
time 40  the  important  interests  oragncullure,rQ!^i 
not  be  as  profitable  as  when  spertt  io  (tie  eotiesc 
political  strides  tkat  exercise eq ^nefuUa iafiyeoct 
on  the  quiet  and^appi^ess oJeocifty. 

^  boarXof  agriculture,  compoeed  ort(r«ii'e& 
the  moet^q^lligeqt  cultivators,  could  no:  uil  tc 
concent iple  a  great  mass  of  a^i«iuliiral  iatorg]- 
aiion  iit)vik  confii>ed  t(^  at^g^j'tiuti^ento  biiat 
the  prepertjftof^l^  It  i9Dot[qerplytheki)o?>>li'« 
^e  now  have,  bu4  we  may  oon€d<;ailf  con/it  i^i' 
con  tin  1^1  increase  jv^iicj)  ctul(l<otil|)J'<)c°'^^^)' 
^commuiicaiion  wi^i  eadioiier.  TbeemKsii- 
to  whicti  they  n^ay  have  Sjllea,  aod^«Ki«K\wnfe, 
prevail  in  |^e  re^irioiy  they  reprefl(iii,b;A^$coiD- 
munioti  would  be  detected  and  exp#BeJ;aoibejac 
a  rallying  p<Mpt  ^ich  w^uld  awacl  loii  ibeaj- 
lec'tions  of  iJf  wfeo  take  anirt^reii  ii^  the  fiii*]?*? 
all  would  com rib^ite  to  the  upulneesofi^eis- 
^llishmsnt,  by  cofHnunicii^ng  vhatenr  vas 
c«lcu4atcd  to  iUi^Cher  the  ob^gia  of  in  «w'«3. 
Infcrm^iion  wouUbe  souubi  by  Buch  ^bwrc,b¥ 
carrying  on  correspondence  with  si^ir  a- 
stilulions,  wlielherin  fliiscpumryorino:berfjt'- 
lersol  thegtohe.  VViih  these fuidp of ipiM2fK« 
iTielv^ard'  might  pr4pfre  a  c«d«  ofai?nf« 
comhining  ail  tLp  nfw^well  ^ab:istia:  [MB- 
ciples  of  husbandry,  and  to  be  pro^'wyj*- 
proved  by.  successive  discoveries.  JioilJ'"?  "** 
been  productive  of  moreji^chief«UflC90seqBeaj 

than  pursuing,  ia  the  abf^nce  cf  a  bene*  g««j 
treatises  on  agriculture  adapted  lo  mif^^' 


as  th«  q^ts  of 


mates  and  3iflerent,efrcuroetaocea-ai  l«™'JfJJ 

■Bj£i9iature,i|M«DiaiW« 

wani^  ani)  the^ondipoit 

whom  they  legislate.  'jwwaid 

The  society  will  not  resort tg  ti«tM»«»" 

disgustiag,  theme  of  exhausi(«  ficlfeiMf^ 


aibj-eignlea9lature,i|M«iia'*^« 
jtfQndiiioflortbei*i*tafl(|«>P'«^^ 


houses,  and  an  impovyiehed'andemigifJingP^^ 
ulation— for  ii  is  not  to  yoy/ympatkyiflfy^^j^^. 
apupal,  but  to  yourjuslice— It  is  o^u  a»<^    -. 
ask,  but  a  right  theynleniand.    TJie  colnw^^^^ 
the  ^rth  pay  directly  into  the  tfifasury  flJ«J;^«- 
of  tiiS  revenue,    tfas  a  ^^'t^y  ftf^hiagj^^^ 
pend^  diructly  in  their  favor,  although agnc^ 
is  the  most, important.  i|pd  at  ihe  same  tiov 
its%orffpIicalion,  tlie  rllost  difficult  toacxioirea^^ 
the  pursuits  of  life?    They  bave  ee?o,  afl^  *^^^^ 
regret,  |iortions  of  their  hard  earnings  «^  ^ 
on  objects  proper  in  ihemselvesf  Qui  ^T    is- 
par^  Willi  the  iranr^eiBent  of  ^^^^0 
significant.     They  nowr  ask  tljat  60f  W^ 
be  doQ»  foe  the  vefy  fougd^ilioiion  9i)x\sXi\»^ 


perify  of  the  state  reposes. 


ijw. 


Small  as  may  b^thedispeD*U(»noff  ^^^ 

compared  with  what  tliey  ^^"^^if^.yli  ^\^ 
they  c(jft8ole  themselves  with  a  hp^.w*' 
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the  ad>ranta£fes  of  a  board  of  agriculture  shall  be 
developed,  the  legislature  will  continue  to  man- 
ifest its  patriotic  solicitude  by  additional  bids  to 
Ihia  great  and  permanp.nt  interest ;  and  in  con- 
clusion they  suggest,  that  the  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair 
barometer  of  that  of  the  state.  *When  prosecuted 
mccessfully,  peace  and  plenty  prevail — when  un- 
successfully, disastrous  effects  smite  every  portion 
>f  the  social  body.  Nor  should  it  escape  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  free  people,  that  it  is  the  intelli- 
gent cultivator  to  whom  liberty,  in  any  crisis  ofdif- 
Sculty,  refers  as  her  safest  champion.  All  which  is 
"espectfully  submitted. 


AOTTEN  LIMESTONE  SOILS  OF  ALABAMA. 
To  Uie  Editor  of  ch«  Fanncn'  Register. 

In  m^  short  coromunicatioD  'found  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  the  Register,  (page  4^9,)  I  must 
3X)iiaiQ  what  you  have  corrected,  ft  was  written 
n  a  moment  of  haste,  and  not  sufficiently  explicit 
When  1  said  that  "to  talk  of  any  earth  beins 
imongst  the  rotUn  limestone  would  be  absurd," 
he  idea  I  intended  to  communicate  was,  that  the 
)Ue  of  rotten  limestone  wa^so  far  raised  above  the 
mrroumiing  earthy  that  none  could  have  been  put 
tmongst  it.  It  was  a  mass  of  rotten  limestone  en- 
\irely.  Throughout  this  8tate,^nd  equally  through- 
>ut  Oreorgia,  where  this  matter  abounds,  few  indi- 
viduals can  be  persuaded  to  place  any  confidence 
n  its  valuable  effects  on  vegetation,  believing  that 
t  possesses  no  nutritive  qualities.  The  facjs  pre- 
sented appeared  to  me  so  evident  a  contradiction 
)f  this  opihion,  and  such  ^  positive  proof  that  cal- 
:areous  matter  in  some  forms  must  in  some  way 
)r  other  furnish  a  pabulum  or  food  for  plants  that 
[  viewed  the  facts  as  worth  notice.  The  vegeta- 
ion  of  plants  is  not  more  rapid  or  luxuriant  in  the 
)ottora  lands  of  the  Alabama  or  Tombiffbee  than 
>n  the  shell  hanks  beforemieationed,  and  I  cannot 
hink  that  the  small  proportion  of  alluvial  soil 
lould  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  but  that  credit 
nust  be  ^iven  to  the  calcareous  matter  for  furnish- 
ng  nutriuon  in  some  way  or  other.  I  would  also 
emark  that  Ihe  vegetation  in  the  heap  o^  rotten 
imestone  continues  to  grow  with  singular  luxu- 
iancc,  although  we  have  had  in  this  section  of  the 
tale  for  spme  time  back  a  most  destructive  drought. 
^tion  is  cutting  short  rapidly,  on  every  kind  of 
md  except  the  rotten  limestone  or  cane  brake 
mds.  Agricola. 

Southern  jflabama. 


do  not  obtain,  as  nearly  all  running  streams  are 
covered  with  ice,  and  cattle  are  obliged  to  wander 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  yard  to  the  wa- 
tering place,  through  deep  snows  or  over  a  slip- 
pery path,  exposed  tothe  annoyance  of  dogs,  or  to 
be  gored  by  other  cattle,  and  rather  than  endure 
this,  they  oAen  suffer  much  from  a  want  of  water. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  bullock,  who  has 
water  at  command,  will  drink  it  eight  time%a  day. 
ft  should  always  therefore  be  of  easy  access  to  cat- 
tle at  all  timep ;  and  not  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm,  or  in  the  open  road,  so  that  in  order  that 
your  cattle  may  help  themselves  to  it,  you  are 
obliged  to  leave  your  gate  open,  or  barn-yard  bars 
down,  and  thus  your  yard  is  thronged  with  va- 
grant colts  and  other  ill-bred  aninaals,  who  take 
possession  of  whatever  fodder  they  can  lay  their 
mouths  upon,  and  pav  no  regard  to  the  rights  of 
nneum  and  tuum.  Dr.  Anderson  says  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  became  ver^  rich  by  being  great  ia 
little  matters,  that  is,  attending  carefully  to  thingv 
which  other  men  consider  of  too  little  consequence 
to  claim  their  notice;  and  this  man  always  made  it 
m  point  to  see  that  his  cattle,  particularly  his  miloh 
cows,  shoiid  have  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water. 


WATEBiriG  CATTLE  IN   WJSTEB. 

From  Tlie  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

Perhaps  4tJ would  excite  thejsurprise  of  many  of 
ur  readers,  should  we  assert  that  cattle  ^enerully 
jffer  more  from  thirst  in  winter,  than  during  the 
eat  of  summer.  Yet  ihere  is  si  rone  reason  to  be- 
eve  that  this  is  td  a  great  extent  the  cage.  Cat- 
B  whose  winter  food  consists  entirely  of  hay,  straw, 
nd  other  dry  materials,  need  a  plentiful  and  fre- 
uent  supply  of  pure  fresh  water.    This  many  . 

Vol.  vlfiTs' 
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ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  GeorobD.  Armstrono,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philoso|1liy^ 
and  Chemistry,  in  Washington  Coliege,  Va. 

[Continued  from  page  469,  No.  8.] 

CUAF.   XXf. 

DISTBlBUTIOIf  or  PLANTS.  SFFBGT  O^  X)ir- 
FBRBXCES  IN  CLIVATE.  EFFECT  OT  DIF- 
FJOJftl^NCBS  IN  BOIL.      BOTANIC    VOVBNCLA* 

qrUB^  FOB  MOILS. 

fa  examining  the  vegetable  covering  which  is 
every  where  spread  over  the  surface  of  our  earth, 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  fact,  that  the  plants  of 
which  it  is  composed  difier  much  in  different  coun- 
tries. This  difference  appears  to  result  principal- 
ly (if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  influence  of 
man)  fi*im  two  causes ;  viz.,  difiereoces  in  climaia 
and  difie.'ences  in  soil.  .   . 

Temperature  Ufesi  obviously  a  great  influence  on 
vegetation,  ft  is  a  well  known  (act,  that  the  ploBts 
of  tropical  countries,  such  as  the  tropical  palms, 
cannot  be  ma«ie  to  flourish  even  in  temperate  re- 
gions, much  less  in  those  which  border  on  the  po- 
lar circles ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  which 
are  indigenous  to  temperate  climates,  such  as 
wheat  and  rye,  will  not  flourish  within  the  tropics, 
f  n  considering  the  temperature  of  a  country  in  re- 
lation to  vegetatbn,  we  should  attend  not  only  to 
its  mean  temperature,  but  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  also  to  the  lia- 
bility to  sudden  changes,  more  especially  in  the 
spring  and  fall ;  in  the  spring,  because  plants  are 
then  putting  forth  their  leaves,  and  those  organs 
are  then  peculiarly  tender ;  in  the  autumn,  be- 
cause then  plants  are  ripening  their  seed  and  ox^. 
very  easily  injured. 
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The  effect  of  differences  in  climate  is  not  so 
^eal  in  the  case  of  some  plants  as  in  that  ofotherfi. 
The  results  of  many  observations  reBpeciin<T  this 
matter  are,  Is!,  endo^ens,  su(-h  ns  the  palnip, 
which  are  destitute  o\'  a  ili^tinot  barU,  are  much 
more  sensibly  alFected  by  sudden  rhaniros  of  tem- 
perature than  exofrens,  such  wa  tlie  oal< ;  2.'td, 
plants  of  a  dry  nature,  resist  cold  much  better 
than  ttich  as  are  watery,  and  indeed  all  {ilnnts  re- 
sist cold  belter  in  dry  winters,  than  in  moist  ones ; 
3rd,  as  a  general  thing,  trees  w^ich  lof^e  their 
leaves  during  the  winter  resist  cold  beticr  than 
such  afl  retain  them,  and  of  those  which  retain 
their  leaves,  resinous  trees,  belter  than  those  which 
are  not  so;  4th,  herbs,  the  roots  of  which  are  pe- 
rennial, ail  resist  better  than  those  whose  stalks 
and  leaves  are  persistent;  5ih,  annuals  which 
flower  late,  and  whose  seed  lie  dormant  in  the  soil 
till  the  succeeding  spring,  stand  the  winter  bettei^ 
than  tho8»  which  flower  early,  and  whose  seed 
drop  and  gisrrainate  befqre  winter. 

The  causes  which  have  roost  influence  in  deter- 
mioing  the  climate  of  a  country  are,  distance  from 
the  equator,  elevation  above  Ihe  level  of  the  se^i 
and  the  nature  of  the  sur^ce.  Withoi^t  entering 
into  a  philosophical  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  climate  is  afiected  by  each  of  these  causes:, 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  attend  to  a  few«fncts 
respecting  the  extent  to  which  each  of  them  docs 
aflect  climate,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  eflect  on 
vegetation. 

From  a  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations made  by  llurabolt  and  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  that  a  ditlercnce  in 
latitude  of  on«  degree,  causes  a  diflerence  in  the 
mean  temperature  of  1^  Fahr. ;  and  that  a  dilier- 
ence  in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  rea  of  400 
leet,  produces  about  the  same  effect.  '^iMoun'ains 
1000  fathoms  or  6394  Enirli^-h  feel  in  heiiTJu,  in 
46^  north  or  south  luiiiude,  have  the  n)ean  tem- 
perature of  Lapland ;  mountains  of  iho  Fame 
height 'between  the  tropics  enjoy  the  temperature 
of  Sicily;  and  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes, 
even  wtiere  situated  directly  under  the  Kjuaior, 
are  covered  with  snow  as  eternal  as  that  of  the 
north  pole."  "At  the  foot  of  M ount  A rarat,"  says 
Tournaport,  "I  met  with  pfants  peculiar  to  Arme- 
nia ;  above  these  with  plants  which  are  common 
in  France  ;  at  a  still  greater  heiirht^  fbimd  myself 
surrounded  with  such  as  £jrow  in  Sweden ;  and  at 
the  summit  with  such  as  vegetate  only  in  polar 
regions."  *    • 

The  nature  of  the  surface  of  a  country  also  af- 
Iccts  its  climate.  The  preserrre  oV  hijrh  moon- 
tahis  always  renders  a  country  colder  than  it  would 
otherwise  be;  proximity  to  the  sea  renders  a  coun- 
try cooler  in  the  sumn^T  and  warmer  in  the  win- 
ter; a  country  whose  surlaee  dips  towards  the 
south  is  much  Warmer  than  one  in  the  same  lati- 
tude whose  sorface  dips  towards  the  north.  It  is 
a  fact  which  has  long  been  known  that  countries 
in  America  and  Asia,  are  much  colder  than  fhof^e 
of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  American  plants 
vegetating  at  42**  north  latitude,  will  veiretate  at 
62^  in  Europe.  The  low  temperature  of  America 
as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  is  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  existence  ol  immense  tracts  of  wood 
land  and  vast  marshes  in  the  Ibrmer,  which  are 
entirely  wartting  in  the  latter.  The  low  tempera- 
ture of  many  parts  of  Asia  is  owing  to  their  great 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  almost  the 


whole  of  central  Asia  is  described  by  travel/ere  a? 
a  vast  plane,  elevated  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Africa  is  much  bofttcr  wiihjn 
the  tropics,  than  the  corresponding  paiur»;'  Sou'.Ii 
America,  because  in  the  latter  the  leropsra  u'-e  »-■ 
lowered  by  the  presence  of  immense  chc-.i*  cf 
mouniainp,  whilst  in  the  former  it  i«?  increased  tr 
the  hot  and  burning  sands  which  cover  so  lar^  a 
portion  of  i?s  eurface. 

The  influence  of  elevation  upon  the  climate  d 
a  country,  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  I'.ju^i 
which  are  found  indigenous  to  mountain  disui.L 
It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  botanical  axiom,  U  at 
the  more  diversified  the  surface  of  any  country  :«. 
the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  plants  Ibund  grow- 
ing in  it. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  influence  of  climate  upon  vege'a*  cf. 
it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  the  same  plan'^  sru 
always  be  found  growing  in  countries  whrh  re- 
semble each  other  in  that  respect;  for  wfcist  riro 
countries  may  b&  equally   well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of\particular  plants,  there  iDaybfecau>e» 
which  will  efleciuaily  prevent  those  wbi'rh  are  na- 
tives of  one  country  from  becoming  sfresd  tbrout^h- 
out  the  other.    Of  such  a  character  are,  the  exis- 
tence of  sandy  deserts,  so  extensive  that  sted  can- 
not be  carried  across  them  by  any  DaXunii&eai»; 
seas  60  vast  thai  seec^ cannot  be  dnUed  in  fb^'v 
ti*om  one  shore  to  the  other ;  and  long  and  lo.iy 
chains  of  mountains.    To  the^e  causes  it  is  :ta: 
we  roust  trace  the  flict  that  countries  resfm^jns 
each  other  in  climate  and  soil,  do  not  alwscs  pro- 
duce the  came  plants.     ^*Thu8  in  cert^ij)  f di^  of 
North  America,  which  closely  resemble  iViose  «" 
Europe,  not  a  single  European  plant  is  to  be  k-^iTL 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  New  HuUitnd,  'ie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sf  negaV  and  other  ccurtrier. 
as  compared  with  other  countries  aimilariy  situated 
as  to  their  physical  circumstances."     Thewrara- 
tion  of  Africa  and  South  America,  if  tbej  ever 
were  united,  Humbolt  remarks,  must  bave  taken 
place  '^before  the  developement  of  organizeil  be- 
ings, since  scarcely  a  sin^rle  plant  of  the  one  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  other. '^ 

The  character  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  oarcie 
of  the  climate,  has  a  great  influence  in  detenmo- 
ing  the  habitation  of  plants.  This  may  arje  irvm 
several  causes.  Among  the  more  jDpQrtaAi  of 
these  are :  1st.  The  fact  that  some  piaata  re- 
quire certain  peculiar  substances  not  commoo  to 
all  soils,  in  order  to  perfect  their  organie  stnic- 
turns.  Thus  silex  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bark  of  the  cane,  and  unless  thk  sub- 
stance be  present  in  the  soil,  it  will  of  course  be 
impossible  for  that  plant  to  perfect  its  stem;  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  a  necessary  elenaent  in  the  ea'- 
sola,  and  in  no  soil  but  one  fumisliinj;  carbcnare 
of  soda  can  the  salsola  grow.  2nd.  The  pecutar 
texture  of  a  soil  depends  very  much,  perhaps  we 
might  say,  entirely,  upon  the  nature  of  rhe  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed.  A  silicious  soil 
is  always  loose  and  porous,  an  argillaceous  sci!  is 
always  close  and  stiff.  A  loose  porous  soil  it  is  evi- 
dent is  much  belter  adapted  to  the  healthy  growth 
and  rapid  propnsrntion  of  such  plants  as  have  large 
and  fleshy  roots,  or  as  develope  tubers  or  Bn*ief- 
£rround  stem?*,  than  a  close,  and  stiff  one  ;  so  tits: 
if  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  first  place,  onec^f' 
this  species  of  plants  was  equally  difiused  id  aU 
kinds  of  soil,  the  whole  tendency  in  the  one  case 
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would  be  to  its  rapid  difrusion,  whilst  in  the  other 
ca$e,  it  would  be  to  its  destruction.  3rd.  The  ac- 
tion of  eoil  upon  the  excrementitious  inntrer  de- 
po'iited  by  plants,  will  also  aH'eet  their  distribution. 
As  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
essay,  this  excrementitious  matter  differs  much  in 
the  case  ofdiH'erent  plants;  in  some  cases  pos- 
sessing an  allcaline,  iu  others  an  acid  character. 
If  it  be  of  an  acid  character,  and  the  soil  cunmins 
some  salefiable  base  with  which  that  acid  may 
unite)  and  by  which  it  m.iy  be  neutralized,  such 
for  instance  as  lime,  the  aciion  of  the  soil  will  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  favor  the  plant's  growth 
and  increase;  but  if  on  the  other  luuid  the  soil  al- 
ready contam  an  acid,  iis  action,  or  raiiier  its  want 
of  action  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  result  in 
the  enure  extirpation  of  the  plant.  In  such  ways 
as  these,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  must  always  have 
great  influence  in  determining  the  habitation  ol 
plants. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  matter  will 
admit  of  some  important  practical  applications, 
and  as  1  am  not  aware  that  any  exteiieive  series 
oC  observations  on  this  subject  has  ever  oeen  made 
in  this  country,  I  will  give  a  list  of  those  plants 
which  arc  concidered  peculiar  to  particular  Foils  in 


is  a  species  not  described  in  any  American  botany 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  and  the  specifi?  name 
spicata,  would  apply  to  the  Marl  Indicator,  (judg- 
ing Iro.m  the  engraving  given  in  the  Register,)  as 
properly  as  to  any  other  speciefi  of  Veronica;  and 
moreover  the  fact  that  the  T.  spicata  indicates  the 
presence  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  has  beea 
observed  in  Europe,  and  lately  the  same  observa- 
tion has  been  made  respecting  the  Marl  Indicator, 
which  is  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  Veronica^ 
in  this  country.  From  my  owii  observation,  I 
would  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  list  of 
plants  indicating  calcareous  poil,  one  which  LoudoQ 
has  not  rneutioned.  the  Lithospermum  qfficimaUy 
(stone  seed  or  Gromwell.)  Thi§  is  a  plant  very 
ai»und;ini  infill  the  lime-stone  portions  of  the  vaf- 
N^y,  nnd  I  never  have  seen  it  but  once  in  Eastern 
Virixiuia,  and  that  was  in  the  county  of  Prince 
Kdvvard,  on  a  narrow  vein  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
marl,  the  only  calcareous  sod  in  all  that  section  of 
country.  If  it  indicates  the  presence  of  calcareous 
jnattor  in  the  soil,  it  will  do  so,  not  by  growing  in 
a  Ktre.im  which  in  some  purt  of  its  course  has 
flowed  ihroi]2li  a  marl  bed,  but  by  growing  on  the 
vory  spot  wliere  the  marl  exists.  The  L,  offici- 
male  "-rows  to  ih^*  h«Mi:IU  of  from  G  to  12  inches,  is 


dry, 

1st.  "An  argillaceous  or  clayey  soil  may  be  d.siin 
guished  in  most  parts  of  Europe  by  the  growtli  of 
ihe  tullowing  plants. 

Tussilago  farfara,  (colts-foot.) 
Thalictrum  flavum,  (yellow-flowered  meadow 
rue.) 
Polentilla  anserina,  (tansey  chinquefoil.) 

"       argentea,  (silver  five-tinger.) 
Carex,  (many  species,)  (sedge  grass.) 
Juncus,  (many  species,)  (bullrush.) 
Orobus  tuberosus,  (tuberous  bitter-vetch.) 
Lotus  major,  (no  clbmmoQ  name  known.) 

"     corniculatus,  " 

Saponaria  officinalis,  (soap-wort  bouncing-bet.) 
Of  these,  the  first  mentioned,  viz.  the  Tussilago 
farfara^  is  a  certain  and  universal  sign  of  an  ar- 
gillaceous soil,  and  is  the  chief  plant  found  on  the 
ulluminous  grounds  of  firittain,  France  and  Italy. 
2nd.  Plants  indicative  of  a  calcareous  soil. 
Veronica  spicata,  (spiked  brook  lime.) 
Gallium  pusillum,  (little  bed-straw.) 
Comparula    glomerata,    (no    common 
known.) 

Prifimatocarpus  hybrldus, 
Phyteuma  orbiculare, 
Verbascufn  (ychnitis,  (lychnitis  mullein.) 
Viburnum  lantana,  (hobble-bush.) 
Berberis  vulgaris,  (barbeny.) 
Helianthemum   vulgare,  (no  common   name 
known.) 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  ". 

Clematis  vitalba,  (white-veined  Virgins  bower.) 

Onobrychis  sativa,  (no  common  name  known.) 

or  these,  the  last  mentioned  is  considered  the 

purest  indicator  of  a  calcareous  soil  in  England. 

The  first  mentioned,  viz.  the    Veronica  spicata^  I 

atn   inclined  to^  think  is  the  Marl  Indicator.    At 

any  rate,  this  much  is  certain ;  that  the  V,  spicata 


England,  extracted  from  Loudon's  Encyclopjpdia  |  a  tough  lookin<?  hairy  [)lMnt,  has  its  leaves  situa- 
of  Agrir.uliure;  substituting  for  the  coqimon  Eng- .  khI  ii^pairs  on  ort>(»si!e  eides  of  its  stem,  blossoms 
lish  names,  those  which  are  common  in  this  coun-  very  early  hi  the  seaso[),  continues  in  blossom  5 
try,  so  liir  as  they  are  knuwn.  Loudon's  ar-  or  fi  weeks,  an  I  bears  a  hunch  ofcup-shaped  flow- 
ruigement  of  soils  is,  as  clayey,  calcareous,  sandy,  ers  of  a  pecu'iar  orange-yt^IIow  color.  Later  in  the 
feruginous,   peaty,  saline,  moist  or  aquatic  and   ecason,  four  hard  sliiuing  Mack  Feeds  may  be  found 

iu  the  Ijotlom  of  each  of  the  persistent  calices,  and 
hence  iip  common  name  of  stone-seed.  Whether 
it  irrows  in  all  calcareous  soils  1  cannot  tell,  but  of 
this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  it  grows  in  none  but 
soils  of  that  character. 
S'-d.  Plants  indicati\e  of  a  silicious  soil. 
Veronica  triphyllos,  (three-leaved  speedwell.) 

"        verna,  (summer  speedwell.) 
Echlum  italicum,  (uo  common  name  known.) 
llerniaria  glabra,  " 

"         hirsuta,  " 

Silene  anglica,  (catch-fly.^ 
Arenaria  rubra,  (red  pand-wort.) 
Spergula  arvcnsis,  (corn  spurry.) 
Papaver  hybrrdum,  (hybrid  poppy.) 
or  these,  the  Arenaria  nibra,  is  considered  in 
Europe,  the  unfailing  indicator  of  a  poor  ^andy 
soil. 

4th.  Plants  indicative  of  a  ferruginous  soil,  t.  e. 
a  soil  containing  a  large  portion  of  oxide  of  iron. 
Rumex  acetosa,  (horse  sorrel.) 

"        acelosella,  (sheep  t-orrel.) 
6th.  Plants  indicative  of  a  peaty  soil. 
Vaccinium  rayrtillus,  (myril«-leaved  whortle- 
berry.) 

Vacciniura  uligin(^umj  (winter-green  whortle- 
berry.) 
Oxy coccus  paluslris,  (craneberry  or  cranberry.) 
Spergula  subulala,  (no  common  name  known.) 


name 


t: 


Tormeniilla  oUiclnali? 
6th.  Plants  indicative  of  a  saline  soil. 
Salicornia  herbacea,  (samphire,  glass  wort.) 
Salsola  kali,  (saltwort.) 
Zostera  marina,  (Sea-eel-grass.) 
Pulmonaria  maratima,  (bch  lungwort.) 
Calystegia    soldanella,    (no    commoli    name 
knoy^n) 
Illecebrum  verticillatum, 
Sison  verticillatum j 
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Cheaopodiuon  maratimum,  (salt  Iamb's  qaarter.) 
Arenflria  maraiima,  (salt  sand- wort.) 
Atriplex  laciniata,  (orache.) 
7ih.  Plants  indicative  of  an  aquatic  or  marshy 
soil. 

Caltha  palustris,    (American   cowslip,  marsh 
marygold.) 
Hippuris  vulgaris,  (common  mare's  tail.) 
Pinguicula  vulgariii,  ^butlerwort.) 
Valeriana  dioica,  (wild  valerian,) 
Viola  palustilSi  (marsh  violet.) 
Samolus  valerandi,  (brook-weod,  water  pimper- 
nel.) 
Lythrum  salicaria,  (milk  willow-herb.) 
Ranunculus  Hngrua,  (great  Bpearwq|*t.) 
Epilobium   tetragonum,    (no  common    name 
Icnown.) 
Thysselium  palustre,  << 

Lycopus  europeus,  « 

8ih.  Plants  indicative  of  a  very  dry  soil. 
Arenaria  rubra,  (red  sandwort.) 
Rumex  acetosella.  (sheep  sorrel.) 
Thymus  serpilluni,  (mother  of  thyme.) 
Trilblium  arvense,  (rabbit- foot  clover.) 
Acynoa  vulgaris,  (no  common  name  known.) 
The  above  is  a  catalogue  of  those  plants  which 
are  considered  peculiar  to  rertai^  kinds  of  soil  ia 
Europe.    Some  few  of  them  are  plants  which 
have  never  as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  country, 
others  are  common  here.    That  some  of  these 
plants  do  indicate  peculiarities  in  the  soil  in  which 
ihey  grow,  seems  to  have  been  nnficed  in  very 
early  times,  long  before  botanists  liad  attempted  to 
assign  any  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  common  names  which  they  bear, 
and  by  which  they  have  been  known  lor  a  time  so 
long  <<that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary" — for  instance,  salt- wort,  (wort  is  a  word 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  means  plant,)  sand-wort, 
marygold,  brook-lime,  &c.  Therecan  be  no  doubt 
that  these  names  have  been  given  to  them  in  cod> 
sequence  of  their  having  been  obi^erved  to  grow 
in  such  shualions  as  would  be  pointed  ouiby  their 
names. 

A  knowled^  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  plants  in 
this  respect,  will  admit  of  a  practical  application  in 
twp  ways. 

1st.  If  we  know  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
any  plant  naturally  prefers,  wo.  nnay  learn  the  char- 
acter which  we  must  give  to  the  soil  in  which  we 
wish  to  cultivate  it,  if  we  would  cultivate  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Thus,  the  asparagus  is  a  native 
of  the  saline  lands  along  the  sea-board,  and  rmtu^ 
rally  prefers  a  soil  containing  a  large  portion  of  salt. 
It  is  true  that  the  asparagus  will  grow,  and  that 
to  some  degree  df  perfection  in  a  soil  containing 
little  pr  no  salt;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true, 
that  nothing  improves  the  ^wth  and  thei  flavor 
of  that  vegetable  more  than  the  free  use  of  salt  as 
a  manure,  on  the  ground  in  which  it  grows.  Our 
best  gardeners  have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  are  in  the  habit  every  spring  of  emptying  the 
old  brine  from  their  meat  barrels  upon  their  aspa- 
ragus beds.  In  no  other  way  can  we  have  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  dif- 
ferent plants  to  diflerent  kinds  of  soil«  than  is  af- 
forded ip  the  operation  of  brine  when  thus  used  ; 
ibr  whilst  it  will  increase  the  luxuriance  of  the  as- 
paragus, it  will  kill  almost  every  other  plant  which 
piay  be  erowing  amonast  it. 
2nd.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  connexion  which 


exists  between  certain  plants  and  certain  soils  we 
may  learn  the  character  of  any  soil  by  observing 
the  plants  which  voluntarily  spring  up  and  flour- 
ish upon  it.    Ecnce  the  use  of  the  veronica  s pic- 
ata  or  marl  indicator  in  pointing  out  the  presence 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
The  laoi  that  soils  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
way  seems  to  have  been   noticed    by  practicable 
farmers  for  a  long  time  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
of  the  terms  in  common  use  for  the  purpose  oC  de- 
signating soils ;  thus  we   speak   of  whortleberry 
swamps,  cypress  swamps,  pine  barrens,  scrulwoak 
lands,  chinquapin  lands  &c. — And   why  may  not 
this  system,  suggested  as  it  has  b«»en  by  the  ob- 
servation of  practical  men,  be  carried  out,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  be  designated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetable  covering  which  is  naturaffy 
spread  over  them,  as  well  as   by  the  suhstancrs 
which  enter  into  their  composition;  or  by  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  soil  itself.     I  woukl  by  oo 
means  banish  from  use  a  chemical  or  mechanical 
nomenclature  of  soils,  but  simply  introduce,  what 
may  be  caHed  a  botanical  nomenclature  lo  supply 
their  deficiences.    That  our  present  systems  h&ve 
such  deficiences  every  one  must  be  aware,    ft  'm 
truly  remarked  in  the  *  Essay  on  Cak^reous  Man- 
ures' "that,"  nothing  is  more  wantino^Va  the  science 
of  agriculture,  then  a  correct  nomenclature  of  eo\ls, 
by  which  tho  characters  roi^ht  be  leam«*d  from 
the  names,  and  nothing  hasliitherlo  seemed  lest 
attainable.    The  modes  of  classing  and  naming 
soils,  used  by  scientific  authors,  are  not  ooly  d li- 
ferent and  opposed  to  each  other;  buteachofihem 
is  quite  unfit  to  serve  the  purpose  intended.'' 

A  system  of  nomenclature  for  soils,  based  upoa 
the  character  of  their  natural  vegetable  pradurt- 
ions,  would  seem  to  be  a  far  more  natural  one  tor 
affricullural  purposes,  than  one  based  upon  their 
chemical  composition  or  mechanical  texture.  The 
practical  agriculturist  wishes  to  know  the  oarore 
of  a  soil,  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  its  elemeafs 
for  any  chemical  or  mechanical  oper.ition,  hot  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  what  will  be  its  aciba 
on  vegetation,  and  any  information  respecting  its 
chemical  or  mechanical  composition  is  of  use,  no 
further  than  as  it  throws  light  upon  this  matter. 
In  the  character  of  tl^  plants  which  spoDfaoeous/y 
spring  up  and  thrive  upon  any  portion  o/^  land,  he 
has  precisely  this  kind  of  information  embodied  in 
a  palpable  form  by.the  hand  of  nature  hetaeir.  I 
know  that  there  are  objections  to  this  system,  and 
not  the  least  of  these,  is  the  uncertainty  or  entire 
want  of  common  names  for  roost  plants,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  with  an  utter  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  systematic  botany.  But  then  there  are  suU 
greater  and  more  insuperable  objections  to  any 
other  system  which  has  yet  been  proposed; — And 
perhaps,  upon  examination,  the  diiBcuIty  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  a  botanical  nomendataie, 
will  not  be  found  to  be  so  great  as  it  would  at  first 
sight  appear. 

Ambng  plants  which  might  be  tised  for  this  pur- 
pose are : 

The  Whortleberry—  Vaccineum 
Dewberry— Rubu8  trivialis 
Mullein — Verbascum  thapsus 
Sorrel — Rumex  acetosa 
Pine — Pinus 

Scrub-oak —  Qv,erc\u  ilicijblia 
Broom  grass — Bromua  pubescena 
Cypress—  Oupresaxis 
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Rabbits  food  clover-r-7Vi/o/ium/Trt>€n«e 
JMarsh  marygold — Caltha palustre 
And  many  others  which  have  definite  common 
names,  and  common  names  which  are  ihesame 
in  all  parts  ofthe  country.  In  connexion  wiih  ihis 
subject  however,  I  must  remark,  that  all  plants  are 
not  fitted  for  such  a  use.  A  very  large  cia^s  of 
plants  eeera  to  grow  almost  equally  well  in  almost 
ill  kinds  of  soil.  Ii)  noticing  wh'it  is  technically 
termed  "habitat"  of  a  plant  botanists  very  frft- 
luenlly  mention  it  as  "omnibus  locis,"  i.e.  grow- 
ing in  all  situation,  to  all  appearance  equally  well. 
There  is  another  class  of  plants,  much  less  nume- 
rous than  the  first  mentioned,  which  do  no(  thrive 
axcept  in  peculiar  soils;— these  and  tlipse  only 
;ould  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  nomenclature. 

Before  any  regular  system  of  botanic  nomencla- 
ture for  soils  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  neces- 
5arv  that  we  should  have  a  much  more  extensive 
ind  accurate  series  of  observations  than  has  ever 
{et  been  made ; — And  yet  perhaps  I  may  safely 
ittempt  a  commencement,  at  least  enough  to  shew 
what  is  meant.  •  Drawing  my  information  prin- 
ipally  from  the   'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures' 

would  say,  broom  grass  land  i.  e.Iand  on  which 
3room*gra80  volun?arily%pring8  up  and  flourishes, 
s  naturally  unfit  for  the  production  of  wheat  or 
5orn,  in  consequence  of  its  incapacity  to  retain 
putrescent  manures.  This  evil  is  best  corrected 
>y  the  application  of  calcareous  manures. 

Brook-lime  land  contains  a  large  portion  of  cal- 
careous matter,  and  is  best  improved  by  the  im- 
nediate  application  of  putrescent  manures,  withou^ 
my  preparatory  application  of  lime  or  marl. 

Rabbits-foot  clover  land  is  for  the  greater  part 
)f  the  year  veiy  dry,  whatever  may  be  its  appear- 
ince  at  the  time  when  examined,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, though  it  may  produce  corn  or  wheat  pretty 
veil,  should  not  be  put  in  grass  unless  some  artifi- 
'ial  method  of  watering  can  be  applied. 

March-marygold  land  is  for  the  greater  part  of 
he  year  partially  covered  with  water;  whatever 
nay  be  its  appearance  at  the  time  when  examined, 
md  is  GkD  this  account  unfit  for  the  production  of 
my  grain  or  valuable  grass  unless  first  improved 
>y  draining. 

These  instances  are  sufiident  to  illustrate  my 
neaning.  If  such  a  system  could  be  adopted,  it 
(roufd  possess  at  least  this  one  advantage ;  that 
ny  farmer  afler  having  learned  the  names  of  a 
3W  plants,  would  be  able  to  determine  the  charac- 
sr  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivated  without  the  ap- 
tlication  of  any  chemical  tests,  or  any  other  exam- 
laiion  than  such  as  could  at  once  be  made  by  the 
ye;  moreover  he  would  be  able  to  understand 
ind  apply  with  certainty  any  information  which 
le  migat  obtain  from  the  experience  of  others. 


Chap.  XXII. 

rERMINOLOOT  OF  BOTANY.  SGIENTIFrC  NAMES 
or  PLANTS,  THEIR  NATURE  AND  VALUE  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  COMMON  NAMES. 

"  In  all  the  natarai  sciences  it  is  necessary  to 
txpress,  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity  and  pre- 
ision,  a  large  number  of  ideas  which  are  beyond 
he  resoorces  of  ordinary  language.    In  order  that 


accuracy  and  uniformity  may  be  attained  in  de- 
scribmg  natural  objects,  and  that  the  language  of 
scientific  writers  may  be  exactly  comprehended," 
we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  technical 
terms.     In  adopting  a  technical  terminology  for 
a  science,,  two  different  methods  maybe  pursued* 
Isf.  We  may  take  those  words  in  common  use  which 
approach  nearest  in  meaning  to   that   which  is  re- 
quired, and  giving  to  them  a  ^trict  definition,  use 
them  afterwards  in  conformity  with  that  definition. 
2nd.  We   may  invent  new  words,  or  adopt  words 
from  other  languages.  In  every  instance  liowever 
we  must  define  our  terms,  and  never  lose  sight  of 
those  definitions.  In  forming  the  terminology  ofbot- 
any  both  of  these  methods  have  been  pursued. 
Those  common  words  which  from  their  nature  are 
definite  is  their  signification,  such  as  the  numerals, 
the  words  opposite,  alternate  &c.  have  all  been  ad- 
opted without  any  modification  of  meaning,  and  on* 
that  account  cannot  properly  be  con6iden;d  as  tech- 
nical terms.    Other  common  words  which  have 
not  a  very  acurately  defined  meaning,  have  been 
adopted  after  giving  to  them  a  technical  definition. 
Of  this  character  are  the    words,  hairy,  linear,, 
lanceolate  &c.     Others  again,  have  been  taken 
from  other  languages ;  principally  from  the  Latin, 
and  in  their  adoption,  respect  has  been  had  in  every 
instance  to  their  original  meaning ; — Of  this  char- 
acter are  the  words  cordate,  renifbrm,  auricular,, 
nectary  &c.     Without  going  into  an  examination 
ofthe  reasons  why  eadl  of  these  methods  has  been 
adopted,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  of  them  has 
been  pursued,  it  will  be  suflfcfent  to  remark,  that 
in  th^se  ways  a  terminology  has  been  gradually 
formed  for  Botany,  which  whilst  it  presents  but 
few  real  difficulties  to  the  student,  more  especially 
to  the  student  fiimiliar  with  the  latin  language,  it 
possefsses  all  that  acuracy  and  definiteness  which 
are  So  essential  to  scientific  language.    It  is  true, 
that  \Bt  the  outset,  the  array  of  technical  terms 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  tyro  in   hotan}',  may 
lead  to  ihe  belief  that  in  their  acquisition  he  will 
havedtfficuhies  of  no  common  magniiudeto  over- 
come, but  if  he  will  set  about  the  work  in  earnest, 
he  will  soon  find  that  these  difficulties,  like  many 
others,  "loom  largest  at  a  distance."    There  are 
not  niorc  than  forty  or  fifty  technical  terms  in  very 
common  use,  and  as  for  the  others  which  occur  on- 
ly occasionally,  their  meaning  can  be  learned  from 
any  botanical  dictionary,  when  they  are  met  with, 
and  need  not  be  placed  as  a  burden  on  the  memory. 
Where  we  have  to  speak  of  so  great  a  number 
of  individual  objects  as  are  presented  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  some  name  by  which  to  designate,  not  each 
individual,  but  each  species  of  individuals.    These 
names  must  not  be  long,  or  they  will  prove  very 
inconvenient  in  use ;  and  yet  they  must  be  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  or  they  will  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  in  either  case  they  will  prove  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  science.    The 
system  of  nomenclature  now  in  use  among  botan- 
ists is  one  first  proposed   by  Linnaeus.     '*Linnseus 
proposed  that  the  name  of  every  plant  should  con- 
sist of  two  words ;  one  designating  its  genus,  the 
other  its  species.    The  first  is  termed  the  generic 
name,  and  is  always  a  substantive ;  the  second  is 
the  Bfiectfic  name,  and  is  usually  an  adjective.^ 
At  the  same  time  that  he  proposed  this  system  of 
nomenclature,  he  gave  a  number  of  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  application  of  these  names,  which 
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have  generally  been  attended  to  by  succeeding  bo- 
tanistB. 

The  moflt  important  of  these  rules  are  the  fol- 
lowing, let.  Generic  and  specifii:  names  must  be 
of  Greek  or  Latin  oritrin,  and  should  always  be 
wrilten  in  Latin.  This  rule  has  not  always  been 
stricily  observed.  2nd.  The  t)est  generic  names 
are  those  which  indicate  some  obvious  peculiarity 
of  the  trenus;  either  as  to  the  situation  in  which 
it  grows,  as  arenaria,  a  plant  that  grows  princi- 
pally in  sandy  places ;  or  such  as  mark  the  botani- 
cal characters,  as  streptopus,  a  plant  ihe  peduncles 
of  which  are  bent  in  a  remarkable  manner,  hemi- 
anthuSf  a  plant  whose  corolla  is  apparently  cleft  or 
halved.  3rd.  Genera  may  sometimes  be  dedicated 
to  persons  who  liave  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  science,  thus,  linnea,  mecklenbergia,  elliuttia, 
&c.  4lh.  Specific  names  should  be  formed  on 
similar  principles  with  those  of  genera,  only  that 
more  latitude  is  allowable  in  some  respects.  They 
should  if  possible  be  framed  so  as  to  express  some 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  species,  or  some  striking 
peculiarity  in  appearance,  or  to  denote  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  the  plant  naturally  grows. 
Viola  palmataf  and  pubescens  are  examples  of  (he 
first  kind,  v.  blanda  and  debUis  of  the  second,  and 
V,  paltbstria  of  the  third.  Comparative  appella- 
tions may  oflen  be  properly  applied,  such  as  vutla 
primulafolia,  quercus  olivaformia^  or  to  indicate  a 
general  resemblance,  as  hyp%ricain  ascyrmd^Sy  ane- 
mone thalidroidea  thaliclrum  anetnonoidea,  5th. 
Specific  names  may  be  derived  li'om  the  country 
the  plant  inhabits.  Indeed  a  large  portion  of  North 
American  plants  bear  the  name  of  Vir<rinianaf 
Canadensis,  or  Americana.  6ih.  The  names  first 
published,  whether  of  genera  or  species,  aie  al- 
ways to  be  adopted,  even  in  preference  to  much 
better  ones,  unless  the  Ibrmer  are  absolutely  in 
contradiction  to  universally  received  rules.  In  fra- 
ming new  names  it  is  desirable  that  the  above 
rules  of  Linnseus  should  always  be  observed. 

As  many  persons  are  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  scientific  nomenclature  of  plants,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  respecting  this  matter.  If  we  reflise  to  use 
these  names,  the  only  alternative  which  is  lefl  us, 
is  to  make  use  of  what  are  called  the  common 
names  of  plants.  To  such  a  course  there  are  se- 
veral very  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  majority  of  plan's  have  no  common 
names,  at  least  such  is  the  case  in  every  part  of 
our  country.  In  Virginia,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
among  wild  plants,  has  aTommon  name  by  which 
it  is  j^enerally  known.  Then  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  the  same  plant  is  frequently  known 
by  different  names,  and  what  is  still  worse,  differ- 
ent plants  are  frequently  known  by,  the  same 
name.  But  even  supposing  that  these  difficufties 
were  removed,  and  that  we  had  a  complete  set  of 
common  English  names  for  plants ;  those  names 
would  not  be  understood  in  France  or  Germany, 
and  in  each  of  these  countries  another  set  wovild 
be  in  common  use  which  would  be  entirely  unin- 
telliirible  to  us,  so  that  the  observations  of  the  bo- 
tanist or  agriculturist  of  one  country  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  sealed  book  to  those  of  every  other. 

None  of  these  objections  will  apply  to  the  no- 
menclature in  use  among  botanists.  Namea  have 
k>een  given  to  all  known  plants,  and  new  plants  as 
soon  as  discovered  are  named;  these  names  are  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  no  iostaace 


is  the  same  name  given  to  different  plants.     It  is 
true  that  the  learner  meets  with  some  difficulties 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  names,  but  yet 
on  the  whole  no  greater  difficulty  than  ht  would 
have  to  encounter  in  acquiring  an  equal  number 
of  what  are  called  common  naoies.     At  the  pre- 
sent time,  this  nomenclature  has  been  so  long  and 
so  generally  in  use  among  botanists  and  scicnuac 
agriculturists,  that  any  change,  even  if  there  were 
reasons  for  desiring  a  change,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  utiless  we  will  take  the  labor  of  mii»- 
teriug  it,  much  of  that  which   has  been  »-rit'oea 
both  on  botany  and  agriculture  will  remain  forever 
beyond  our  reach.     As  an  instance  iu  point,  I  may 
mention  the  " account  of  a  series  of  expenmcDs 
on  different  grasses"  given   in  the  apiiendix  to 
•  Davy's  Affricultural  Chemistry.'     The  informa- 
tion contained  in  that  paper  is  of  the  very  liiiii 
which  it  is  most  important,  the  practic;il  a^ncuiru- 
rist  [whose  attention  is  turned  to  the  cuiiJvatiuaof 
grasses]  should  have.    And  yet  without  a  kDuw- 
ledge  of  the  botanical  names  of  plants,  it  m^ht 
almost  as  well  be  so  many  blank  pages.     It  is  irjs 
that  the  common  English  names  are  ^iren.  tc: 
unfortunately  for  us,  the  comrekon  n.imes  irhi>*^ 
are  in  use  in  this  counf'y  are  entirely  difTerexit. 
To  mention  but  one  instance,  and  that  uf  one  of 
the  most  common  and  one  of  the  most  im^'or^ai 
of  the  grasses ;  the  phleum  pratense^  the  cam3;ua 
name  given  in.  the  paper  referred  to  is  meaJosr- 
cat^s  tail  (rras.'t,  ajd  this  no  doubt  is  the  coT-TJoa 
name  in  England.     In  some   parts  of  the  rL.rrd 
States  this  grass  is  called  timothy,  in  other  parti  it 
is  called  herds-grass ;  whiisi  the  ^rass  called  lie'ia- 
grass  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  is  an  entirely  d .'Cer- 
ent grass.     With  this  instance  before  us,  we  id^v 
see  the  true  reason  why  the  results  of  the  expen- 
menls  of  different  farmers,  particularly  of  expcn- 
ments  upon  the  comparative  value  of  the  gTcis>«, 
are  so  discordant.     Difierent  farmers  have  caiJ^d 
the  same 'grass  by  different  names,  or  djCereot 
grasses  by  the  same  name,  and  thus  ba%e  bcren 
experimenting* on  very  different  things,    ^n  sucti 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  ibeir  coodu- 
sions  are  at  variance  with  each  other. 


Chap.  XXII  L 

SYSTEMATIC  CLASSIFICATION  OP  PEJLSTS.  AB.- 
TIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL  SYSTEM.  GOaLPAR* 
ATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  TWO. 

Besides  a  scientific  terminology  and  nomencla- 
ture for  plants,  a  systematic  classification  of  them 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  our  knowledge  of  their 
peculiarities  in  structure,  in  habit,  or  in  nee.  may 
be  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
quired or  easily  retained.  When  the  simple  tact 
is  stated,  that  more  than  S0,000  species  of  plan's 
are  now  known  to  botanists,  this  necessity  wifJ  be 
at  once  apparent.  The  full  exposition  of  system- 
atic classification  belongs  properly  to  systematic 
botany,  and  not  to  vegetable  physiology ;  but  \'et 
as  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  c1sk:sp« 
and  orders  of  plants,  in  the  preceding  parts  oi  ihii 
essay,  I  should  leel  that  I  was  leaving  my  work 
incomplete,  should  I  fail  to  give  a  brief  sketch  oi 
the  two  systems  of  classification  in  common  use 
at  the  present  day. 

These  two  syctems  are  commonly  distiqguished 
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as  the  artificial  ByeteiD  and  the  natural  one.  The 
former  is  sometimei*  called  the  Linnican  system, 
fi-om  the  name  of  iie  inventor,  and  sometimes  aUo 
the  sexual  sysicm,  lur  a  reason  which  will  be  ap- 
parent afier  examining  it.  This  system  is  so  ex- 
ceedintrly  simp'e  and  easily  understood^  that  it 
has,  fi-om  the  firsts  been  deservedly  popular  with 
hofanipts,  and  has  prevailed  to  ihe  exclusion  of  all 
others.    Soon  aiter  the  difierent  offices  of  the  sta- 


men and  pistil  had  been  ascertained,  Linnceus  con^ 
ceived  the  plan  ofaclassiticaiion  of  plants,  founded 
upon  pepuliarilies  in  these  ortran^:,  in  number,  sit- 
uation, connexion,  &c.  Thi»>  he  afierwatds  ac- 
(omplishe^l  and  presented  to  the  world  in  his 
'  Species  PlaiUarum.' 

A  tjood  idea  of  this  system  will  be  obtained  by 
examiniuir  the  following  synoptical  view  ot  it^  ex- 
tracted from  Gray's  Botany. 
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From  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  synopti- 
cal vieivofLinnseus'sysiein  ordasgincation,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  the  first  eleven  classes  are  charac- 
terized by  the  number  of  ihe  stumenR,  those  sta- 
mens bein<^  disconnectpd  witii  each  other,  and  of 
equal  length  ;  ihe  two  succeeding  classes,  viz.  the 
12lh  and  13  derive  their  characiers  from  the  num- 
"her  and  insertion  of  the  siamenf:;  the  next  two 
classes,  the  14th  and  15(h  are  based  upon  the  num- 
y  ber  and  relative  length  of  the  stamens  ;  the  next 
tour  classes,  the  16th,  I7ih,  18th  and  19th  upon 
the  connexion  of  the  stamens  with  each  other; 
the  next  class,  viz.  the  20th  is  founded  on  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  stamens  to  the  pistil ;  the  next  three 
classes,  the  21st,  22nd  and  2drd  are  characterized 
by  the  stamens  and  pistils  growing  in  different 
flowers,  eitiier  upon  the  same  or  upon  diffierenl 
plants;  and  the  remaining  class,  the  24th,  includes 
all  those  plants  whose  flowers  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  have  no  evident  stamens  and  pistils;  of  this 
character  are  the  ferns,  mosses,  &c.  In  order  to 
determine  the  Linniean  class  of  any  plant,  all  that 
18  necessary  is  simply  to  examine  its  stamens  in 
the  particulars  referred  to.  The  subdivision  of 
these  classes  into  orders  is  generally  based  upon 
some  peculiarity  in  either  the  stamens  or  the  pis- 
tils, characteristics  taken  from  the  stamens  being 
used  where  they  are  not  necessary  in  determining 
the  class.  There  are  however  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule;  viz.  ihe  orders  of  the  14ih 
class  are  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
covering  to  the  seed,  those  of  the  15th  class  upon 
the  shape  of  the  seed- pod,  and  those  of  the  24th 
class  are  truly  natural  orders,  and  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  properly  parts  of  an  artificial  sys- 
tem. 

*^  The  object  proposed  by  the  natural  system  is 
to  bring  together  in  groups  those  plants  which 
most  resemble  each  other,  not  in  a  single  charac- 
ter only,  but  in  every  essential  point ;  so  that  a 
knowleclge  of  any  one  individual  of  a  group,  will 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure,  habits,  and 
general  properties  of  the  whole.   The  subordinate 
groups  bein^  combined  into  larger  assemblages, and 
these  again  mto  still  more  comprehensive  divisions, 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  at  length  embraced 
in  the  general  classification.  Thus,  the  genera  are 
ffroups  of  kindred  species,  the  orders  are  assem- 
blages of  kindred  genera,  the  classes  and  sub- 
classes are  stili  larger  assemblages,  embracing  or- 
ders, agreeing  with  each  other  in  certain  general 
and  important  particulars."     In  arranging  plants 
according  to  such  a  system  as  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  in  review  every  separate  organ,  and  not  to 
confine  our  attention  to  a  single  class  of  organs, 
as  in  thedaseof  the  Linnsean  system  ;  and  besides 
this,  we  must  determine  respecting  the  relative 
value  of  the  characters  afforded  by  each  class  of 
organs ;  as  a  plant  will  be  found  to  agree  in  some 
of  its  characters  with  one  family  of  plants,  and  in 
others  perhaps  equally  numerous,  with  an  entire- 
ly different  family.    It  is  from  this  last  mentioned 
source  that  the  principal  difficulties  arise  in  giving 
to  plants  a  natural  arrangement. 

And  here,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  devote 
a  liule  space  to  a  brief  examination  oi'  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  characters  atiordcd  by 
the  difi'erent  organs  of  plants,  as  it  will  give  us, 
not  only  a  fuller  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tural system,  but  also  a  better  idea  of  what  obser- 
vation has  taught  the  botanist,  must  be  considered 


as  permanent  in  the  structure  of  a  plant,  and  J 
course  in  what  particulars  il  will  be  impoasibye  by 
any  artificial  means  to  alter  or  improve  it.  And 
here,  1  shall  draw  my  inlorniation  principally  from 
the  chapter  on  classification  in  Gray's  Elements  of 
liotany,  a  work  to  which  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  tins 
essay. 

Every  organic  peculiarity  in  which  planto  dtfic 
or  agree  among  themselves,  is  considered  by  ihs 
botanist  as  a  character.     In  determining  r^peci- 
ing  the  relative  attention  which  should  be  paid  'o 
each,  their  permanence  is  one  of  the  first  thin^i 
inquired  into,  those  which  are   moat  pennaneot. 
being  of  the  highest  value ;  and   those  which  dre 
most  variable,  of  the  lowest.     Thus  the  seed-ves- 
sel and  the  seed  being  produced  year  after  year 
without  any  perceptible  variaiton  except  in  siee, 
tliey  furnish  constant  and  permanent  cbaFscters, 
but  the  color  of  the  Ho  were,  the  8uHai«  ot  the 
leaves  whether  smooth  or  hairy,  the  height  of  the 
stem,  &c.,  being  liable  to  great  changes,  mucii 
less  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them  as  dii- 
tinciive  characters.    The  highest  character  pre- 
sented by  any  organ  is  dra wa  from  a  eooaderauoa 
of  its  presence  or  absence ;    thus  the  two  great 
rlasses  of  flowering  and  flower  less  planu  are  d»- 
tinguished  by  the  presence  or  at^seoce  of  fiovcrs. 
The  characters  next  in  importance  ate  those  fur- 
nished by  the  position  or  arrangement  of  any  ciasi 
of  organs ;  thus  the  two  great  groups  into  wbkh 
flowering  plants  are  divided  are  distinsui«^  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  cellular  and  vaaeoUr  is- 
sues ;  the  first  [ezogeuffi]  having  the  vsku^  tis- 
sue arranged  in  concentric  cyhodersy  around  a 
common  axis,  the  pith;  and  the  second  [endoge- 
nte]  having  this  tissue  disposed  in  bundles  aiid  Dct 
in  cylinders.    Characters  drawn  from  the  fonr. 
connexion,  relative  length  and  relative  number  c-:' 
organs,  are  next  in  importance,  such  as  tbeiKiEF 
ber  of  stamens,  pistils,  seeds,   &c.    The  abun- 
dance of  any  tissue,  intensity  of  color  or  odor,  ibe 
degree  of  pubescence,  &c.  are  all  cbaracters  of 
the  lowest  rank,  being  of  themselves  iosu&iest 
to  distinguish  species. 

The  root  furnishes  fewer  characters  than  any 
other  organ,  the  subterranean  modificaiioBs  of  ibe 
stem,  such  as  bulks,  tubers,  &c.  are  ofeaare  im- 
portance,  but  even  as  respects  these,  we  otiea  find 
plants  which  should  evidently  belong  to  the  saoie 
natural  family  diflering  from  each  o£er. 

The  stem  in  its  ordinary  modificaiioos,  fttmi»hei 
numerous  characters  of  great   ioiportaoce.    1'^ 
structure,  whether  exogenous  or  endogenous,  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  sub-classes  of  fioiveriog  pUo3 
from  each  other,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 
The  natural  order  of  grasses  are  distinguished  \i\ 
having  cylindrical  and  hollow  stems,  closed  at  the 
joints.    Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
labiuta>,  which  the  garden  sage  C^oh^ia  t^fiawdis) 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example,  have  in  aJn^oni 
every  instance  square  stems.     AU  ifae  p*anii9  of 
the  Carolina  allspice  tribe  (calycanthee)  have 
stems  with  lour  imperfect  centres  of  growth,  t^\ 
the  outside  of  the  ordinary  concentric  circles  c- 
wood. 

Leaves  aflbrd  a  great  variety  of  characters  ei 
different  decrees  of  importance.  The  outline  or 
figure  of  leaves  is  much  more  vanaUe,  and  of 
course,  of  much  less  importance  ihan  their  air- 
mngement  on  (be  stem.    AU  Labiate  plants  hace 
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opposite  leaves,  whilst  those  of  the  ranunculus  or 
butter-cup  tribe  have  as  conslaotly  alternate 
leaves.  As  to  connexion  with  the  stem,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  leaves  of  endogena  never  separate 
by  an  articulation,  but  decay  ivilhout  falling; 
whilst  a  (rue  joint  is  formed,  sooner  or  later,  in  all 
exo£^enou8  plants.  Characters  ofgreat  importance 
are  llirnighed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vein* 
of  leaves  are  arranired.  Thus  the  jjourd  tribe  ex- 
hibit the  radiated  form  of  veining,  the  amentacea; 
[ex.  oak]  the  feather- veined  form,  and  the  myr- 
tle tribe  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  an  in- 
tra-marginal  vein,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
veinletsjust  within  the  mar<rin. 

Among  the  flural  organs,  the  pistil  afiords  more 
important  characters  than  any  other.  Botanists 
always  notice,  whether  this  organ  be  inferior 
or  superior,  or,  in  other  words,  adherent  to  the  calyx 
or  free  from  such  adhesion.  Careful  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  structure  of  this  or(;an,  particular- 
ly to  the  number  ofcarpels  of  which  it  consists. 

The  fruit  being  the  ripened  pistil,  t  he  characters 
it  affords  are  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  those  of 
that  organ,  and  several  additional  ones  are  afforded 
by  the  texture  and  dehiscence  or  indehiscence  of 
the  pericarp.  The  texture  of  the  fruit  rarely  fur- 
nishes unexceptionable  ordinal  characters,  since 
membranous,  woody,  fleshy  and  berrylike  fruits 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  family,  and  even 
in  the  same  genus;  it  however  usually  affords  good 
generic  characters,  if  we  make  ailowauce  for  oc- 
casional excefitions. 

The  seed,  which  unites  in  itself  the  characters 
of  reproduction  and  of  vegetation,  affords  more 
important  characters  than  any  other  organ.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  albumen  is,  with  some 
qualifications,  a  most  important  character  for  dis- 
tinguishing orders.  The  texture  of  tlie  albumen, 
when  this  substance  is  present,  is  also  taken  into 
account  Thus  it  is  oily  in  the  poppy  tribe,  mealy 
in  tiie  buck-wheat  tribe,  in  sraminete,  &c.,  horny 
in  the  umbellitera,  and  ruminated  in  the  nutmeg 
tribe. 

The  embryo,  or  miniature  plant  contained  within 
the  seed,  is  found  to  afford  characters  of  the 
highest  importance.  Its  presence  distinguishes 
flowering  from  flowerless  plants  ;  the  want  of  one 
cotyledon  disunguishes  exogenous  from  endoge- 
nous plants;  and  its  position  witl^  respect  to  the 
albunien  distinguishes  graraineie  from  cvperacea?. 
It  is  trilo  that  some  of  the  characters  afforded  by 
the  embryo  are  often  minute  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of*  observation  ;  but  their  constancy  renders 
them  extremely  useful. 

It  is  hi) possible  fur  any  one  to  become  familiar 
with  a  large  number  of  plants,  and  not  group  them 
together,  in  accordance  with  certain  observed  re- 
semblances. Evidence  that  the  mind  naturally 
goes  through  wiih  such  au  operation,  is  afforded 
ia  (he  names  which  are  frc(]ueutly  given  to  wild 
plants  ;  thus,  there  is  a  very  common  wild  plant, 
called  partridge  pea;  this  name  it  doubtless  re- 
ceived from  a  resemblance  observed  between  it 
and  the  garden  pea ;  but  wiierein  does  this  resem- 
blance consist'?  Perhaps  few,  whose  attention 
has  not  been  particularly  drawn  to  this  subject 
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ticulars  'the  two  plants  in  question  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  but  in  the  form  of  the  flowefand 
in  the  character  of  their  seed.  The  violet  also 
resembles  the  garden  pea  in  the  gener&l  shape  of 
its  flower,  and  in  its  stem  and  leaves  it  is  as  much 
like  th^lt  plant  as  the  partridge  pea  is  ;  and  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  classing  the  violet  and  pea  in 
the  same  family,  because  its  seed  and  seed  vessel 
differ 60  much  from  those  of  ihe  pea.  ft  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  botanist,  in  forming  a  natural  classifica- 
tion of  plants,  to  lay  hold  of  these  observed  re- 
semblances, inquire  into  their  nature,  and  to  ar- 
range plants  according  to  them. 

**  The  object  of  the  artificiEd  method  ia  merely 
to  furnisl}  the  means  of  readily  recognizing  indi- 
viduals, and  arriving  at  their  names ;  the  natural 
method,  with  this  object  also  in  view,  proposes 
moreover  to  arrange  plants  so  that  those  most  re- 
sembling each  other  in  all  important  particufare 
shall  stand  side  by  side,  and  form  groups  by  them- 
selves ;  which  groups  are  also  to  oe  arrangecf  ac- 
cording to  their  mutual  affinities  ink)  larger  groups, 
and  these  again  into  still  larger ;  all  of  which  are 
to  be  disposed  in  the  order  of  nature.  This  me- 
thod accordingly,  if  perfectly  carried  out,  must  ex- 
press both  the  near  and  remote  relations  establish- 
ed by  nature  between  the  individuals  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  An  artificial  method  is  easily  con- 
trived, Hs  it  may  be  founded  on  the  diversities  of 
form,  &c.,  presented  by  one  or  two  organs ;  its 
application  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  know- 
ledge of  structure  sufficient  for  the  observation  of 
these  dlversiiies.  On  the  other  hand  the  natural 
method,  (for  there  can  be  but  one,)  is  not  contrived, 
but  discovered ;  and  as  it  expresses  the  atfinities 
and  analogies  imprinted  by  nature  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  wholly  perfected  until  ail  existing  plants  are 
discovered,  and  properly  described  and  arranged.'^ 

The  principal  advantage  possessed  by  the  Lin- 
nsan  artificial  system  is  its  extreme  simplicity,  and 
the  consequent  ease  with  which  it  enables  the  tyro 
in  botany  to  ascertain  the  name  of  any  plant. 
Rut  there  are  some  very  serious  objections  to  this 
system.  One  is,  that  in  many  instances  it  widely 
separates  kindred  plants;  and  as  frequently  brings 
together,  those  wholly  unlike  each  other  m  struc- 
ture, appearance,  properties,  and  indeed  in  every 
particular  excepting  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  their  stamens  and  pistils.  Thus  whilst  the 
mint  balm,  horehound,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
mint  tribe,  are  placed  in  the  class  didynamia, 
snge,  the  water  horeJ|ound,  the  horse  mint  &c, 
plants  universally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe,  as  their  popular  names  'denote,  and 
agreeinjj  with  the  others  in  every  particular  except 
in  having  but  two  stamens,  are  arranired  in  the 
class  piandria.  On  the  other  hand,  what  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  between  the  lilly  and  the 
hulirush,  the  cucumber  and  the  pine,  except  in 
the  single  particular  of  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment ul*  ilieir  stamens  and  pistils  1  A  second  ob- 
jection is,  that  very  perplexing  difficulties  often 
meet  the  student,  arising  from  the  irregularity  in 
the  number  of  stamens,  styles  &c.  in  the  several 
species  of  a  ffenuf,  or  in  different  individuals  of 


resemblaoce, and  there  their  observation  hn?  stop- 
ped. In  this  particular  instance,  the  resemblance 
is  not  ia  the  shape  or  texture  of  the  leaves,  nor  in 
the  general  character  ©f  the  stem,  for  in  these  par- 
YoL.  VU— 79 


flower.^  of  the  sanje  individual.  Thus,  the  greater 
part  of  the  species  Stellaria  have  10  stamens,  and 
Linnaeus  accordingly  placed  the  genus  in  the  class 
decandria;  bat  the  common  chick  weed,  [S  media,] 
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the  species  which  of  all  others  the  studf^nt  will 
probably  first  have  occasion  to  examine,  has  usu- 
ally five,  often  three,  and  very  rarely  us  many  as 
ten.  This  difficulty  is  not  one  of  very  uncommon 
occurrence,  as  will  be  evident  Ironi  the  fact  ihut 
out  of  274  genera,  the  whole  nuin*er  oi'  common 
North  American  genera  embraced  in  the  first 
10  classes  of  the  artificial  system,  78  genera  con- 
tain species  which  are  uniformly  on  commonly 
at  variance  with  the  class  or  order  to  which  they 
are  referred. 

Neither  of  these  objections  can  be  urged  against 
the  natural  method  j  il  is  the  very  object  of  that 
method  to  arrange  plants  according  to  their  mutu- 
al affinities,  and  if  in  any  instance  plants  which  do 
not  fesemble  each  other  have  been  placed  to- 
gether, in  that  particular  (here  has  been  a  depar- 
ture from  a  strict  natural  method,  and  a  departure 
too,  which  the  future  labors  of  the  botanist  will 
correct.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  natural 
system  is  its  necessary  complexity;  and  this  is  an 
objection  which^can  by  no  possible  means  be  re- 
moved. Yet  t£e  difficulty  arising  from  this  source 
is  not  as  great  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  where  the  object  of  the 
student  is  simply  to  learn  tne  name  of  a  plant,  and 
where  he  has  not  much  time  to  devote  to  bo  tan - 
icatstudies,  the  Linnsan  system  is  to  be  preferred; 
but  where  it  is  his  object  to  make  ih^  nature  and 
structure  of  plants  his  study,  to  acquire  an  insight 
into  the  curious  mechanism  of  vetreiuiion,  and  he 
has  time  to  devote  to  the  study,  the  natural  me- 
thod isiucomparably  the  best. 

(To  6«  continued) 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Fnrinere'  Magazine. 

Sir,— The  following  remarks  are  on  an  impor- 
tant subject,  and,  if  they  can,  wiih  propriety,  be 
inserted  in  your  useful  miscellany,  1  am  con- 
vinced  they  will  do  some  general  good,  both  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

No  article  in  husbandry  and  gardening  is  of 
more  consequence  than  manure.  The  labors  of 
the  cultivator  and  the  researches  of  the  naturalist, 
ar«  more  less  advantageous  to  a  district,  according 
as  abundant  supplies  of  manure  can  or  cannot 
be  otHained.  The  sources  whence  this  substance 
can  be  drawn  are  limited  by  nature,  and  by  vari- 
ous circumstances.  The  diief  supply  is  from  cat- 
tle ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  quantity  of 
tliese  commensurate  with  the  improvements  bv 
which  husbandry  could  otherwise  be  advanced, 
manure  is  evidently  a  most  important  desideratum 
ia  every  district. 

The  process  of  nature  in  preserving  the  balance 
betwixt  animal  and  vegetable  existences  is  wonder- 
ful.   The  iormer  inhale  the  effluvia  with  grateful 
and  salutary  sensations  which  the  latter  throw  oil*; 
and  they  derive  health  as  well  as  nourishment 
from  their  productions.    The  latter  receive  their 
support  and  their  salutary  influence  from  the  ex- 
uviae of  the  former,  and  are  more  or  less  vigorous 
according  as  abundance  of  these  are  supplied.    To^ 
both  classes  of  existences  it  is  an  advantage  to  be^ 
relieved  of  their  fruits;  and  to  both,  culture  and 
.cleanliness  are  pcculiaily  salutary.     . 
But  this  invaluable  species  of  manure  is^  to  our 


liistidious  sensation6,80  loathsome,!  hat  we  ass/jeeJ- 
ily  as  possible  banish  it  from  our  siizht.    When  luen 
were  scattered  over  extensive  lie  ids,  this  \^  as  uai- 
ural  and  useful ;  but,  when  closely  penaed  losr- 
ther  in  cities, the  same  art  that  preserves  ibtm  '.fctif . 
and  regulates  the  motion  of  all  iheir  natural  f>;o- 
pensities,  must  be  exercised  in  relieving  ihem  ir^m 
this  disagreeable  feeling.     As  thin£!8  are  mamiired 
in  this  and  in  most  other  large  ciiiet*,  human  ex- 
uviaj  are  indeed  put  out  of  si^hi,  but  that  is  ali; 
for  nearly  their  whole  substance  is  decomposed  : a 
the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe;  and  the  rpni.iin- 
der,  after  attaining  its  last  degree  of  loathsoniti  t  -=, 
is  deliberately  carried  under  our  Dosesto  that  «iiua- 
lion  where  alone  it  can  be  got  quit  of  altogetl.er. 
FromMhe  process  we  observe  going  forward  in 
the  country,  in  church-yards  and  elsewhere,  wb^rc 
putrid  and  fermenting  substances  are  neuirahzc^i 
and  absorbed  without  noisonieness  and  wiihcut 
difficulty,  it  is  astonishinc;  that  a  similar  prccess 
should  not  have  been  instituted  at  home.   T^o 
things  only  are  necessary, — to  have  no  oonece^ary 
mixture  of  fluidity,  and  to  supersaturate  the  exuv  p 
with  ashes,  soil,  or  any  carbonaceous  matrer.  *  Tiie 
fluid  part  of  exuvite  is  known   to  be  mralu^b'e.  m 
many  manu/actures,  and  cannot  becoi'Jecied  in  e^oi- 
ficient  quantities  for  their  purposes.   Tbesweepinss 
of  a  house,and  the  ashes  produced  in  thegratc^miiihi 
without  any  other  assistance,  supersaturate  \h^  rest. 
But  for  the  attatomentof  health  and  deaoiire-f. 
no  one  surely  will  grudge  (when  it  is  DeccBsrr) 
the  trouble  of  getting  sand,  or  sotne  such  icb- 
stance,  to  complete  this  supersaturatioa.    Obt  ar- 
tists now  bend  their  genius  to  every  impcoveokeci 
in  every  object.     Can  an  article  of  funutore  )ctr 
accomplishing  these  objects,  therefore,  be  oode- 
dered  us  an  extraordioary  improvement? 

To  roe  it  appeals  quite  practicable  to  collect  t^? 
whole  exuviie  of  this  metropolis,  amounuog  a:- 
nuaily  to  some  thousand  tons,  by  such  meacs  u^  i 
shall  suggest.  The  hand  of  the  magistrate  c  Sin 
here,  as  in  most  municipal  improvements,  be  use- 
ful in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  superimeoJei.vt 
uf  this  matter;  but  individual  interest  wouU  after- 
wards, I  am  persuaded,  do  the  rest  very  fuliy. 

I  would  propose  to  have  from  twelve  *o  tsren^y 
public  temples  of  Cloacina  erected  in  cooveojeiic 
situations,  and  each  under  the  superinteoieflce  of 
its  owner  or  l)ls  lessee.     I  think  these  temples 
ought  to  be  kept  clean,  by  supersatuFadng  aod  re- 
moving every  thing  of  an  opposite  kind;  that  ibey 
ought  to  be  neat  and  commodious;  of  a  coDvecif  ut 
form,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  they  should  cither 
be  on  a  step,  or  be  a  half  story  up;  that  the  reser- 
voirs should  be  built  round  with  ashlar,  and  doored, 
and  have  such  an  inclination  of  the  sides  as  iv 
make  the  bottom  narrow,  which  bottom  ought  to 
incline  towards  the  back,  in  which  the  door,  ur  fix- 
ture by  which  the  contents  are  to  be  removed, 
should  be  placed;  and,  the  bottom  bein^suffiL-ienily 
mised  above  the  ground  below,  the  cart  could   be 
carried  under  it    A  few  motions  with  the  siiove'f 
would  by  this  means  discharge  the  cooieats  ot 
of  the  reservoir  into  the  cart,  which  wookl  proceed 
through  lanes  and  by-paths  into  the  country. 

In  ordef  to  collect  the  whole  exuvite  of  a  neiijV 
borhood,  I  would  make  this  distribution  a  ruiu'f 
of  labor  and  attention.  £very  morning  at  a/< 
early  hour,  let  the  proprietor  of  the  ward  i%ser\^:r, 


*  Rich  marl  preferable  by  £ar. — Em>  F.  R. 
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or  his  servant,  go  through  and  collect  the  domestic 
contents.  Those  ought  to  be  collected  in  each 
house  into  a  square  box,  ivith  a  lid,  in  a  supersa- 
turated stale,  which  box  the  lessee  would  carry  with 
hrm,  leaving  another  for  the  use  of  the  next  day, 
with  a  quantity  of  saturating  matter,  as  ashes, 
dried  soil,  &c.  He  might  also  collect  the  fluid  ex- 
uvire  (or  the  benefit  ofthe  manufacturers,  in  a  sep- 
aralejar;  these  boxes  might  be  put  upon  his  barrow 
befow,  by  which  he  might  carry  them  into  the 
ward  d«posite,  empt3Mnix  each  box  therein  by  a  pide 
door,  taking  care,  however,  to  supersaturate  the 
whole. 

As  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  and  other  rub- 
bii?h  might  not  t)e  sufficient  lor  all  this  supersatu- 
ralion,  the  carts  that  carried  off  the  rubbish  might, 
in  coming  in  from  the  country,  bring  a  quantity  of* 
the  mailer  necessary  for  this  purpose,  which  could 
be  distributed  jtbout  the  ward  in  the  morning  by 
the  proprietor  or  his  servant  in  the  returned  box. 
It  would  be  proper  to  begin  with  carefully  cover- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  top  of  the  con- 
tents also,  in  like  manner,  should  be  covered  with 
eqfial  care. 

The  great  difRculty  to  overcome  is,  to  make  this 
a  work  that  person^can  go  about  without  difRculty 
or  disixusf.  Nothing  but  supersaturation  can  pre- 
vent the  last,  and  the  due  system  of  police  the 
firstf  Penalities  for  throwing  exuviae  out  of  the 
windows,  and  certain  immunities  secured  to  the 
proprietor  or  lessee  of  these  temples,  are  neces- 
sary. But  were  the  work  once  keenly  set  agoing, 
a  variety  of  improvements  might  succeed  ;  and 
the  bussinesB,  like  many  others  of  those  that 
were  from  the  first  disagreeable,  might  be  clothed 
with  decency,  and  even,  in  course  of  lime,  with  not 
unseemly  flowers  and  ornaments. 

I  beg  pardon  for  being  so  minute;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  any  advantage  without  this;  for 
as  people  recoil  Irom  this  subject  as  a  thmg  unfit 
for  notice,  .they  must  be  convmced,  not  only  of  its 
expediency,  but  also  of  its  practicability. 

I  shall  conclude  with  just  noticing  that  were 
the  system,  above  recommended, adopted  through- 
out the  kingdom,  many  thousand  acres  of  ground 
would  be  made  of  double  their  present  value. 
Many  thousand  invaluable  plants,  now  rare,  would 
be  produced  in  our  gardens;  the  atmosphere  of  our 
towns  and  streets  would  be  purified;  and  numbers  of 
people  not, only  supplied  with  Idbor,  but  with  la- 
bor of  the  most  productive  kind  to  the  kingdom. 

Glauccts. 
EdirUmrgh^  19.  May^  1809. 


ON  HUNAlSr  EXUTI^  AND  80IL-HOLB9. 

From  ibe  Edinburgh  Firmem*  Mae&zine* 

Sir, — In  adding  to  the  hints  of  your  correspon- 
tden  Glaucus,  in  last  number,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  follow  him  in  hie  sort  of  half  apology 
for  commenting  on  stercoraceous  subjects.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer's  Magazine  will  regard  any  discus- 
sion as  repulsive  which  is  connected  with  the  im- 
pro»''ement  of  their  art;  and,  in  truth,  none  but  the 
*na8ty  ideas'  of  'nice  people'  will  ever  find  any 
thin  or  repellent  in  discussions  (with  due  periphrasis, 
to  be  enrc)  connected  with  the  Cloacinean  goddess. 
This    letter  then,  sir,  (not  to  offend  yiiir  more 


squeamish  readers  with  calling  thin^  by  their 
right  names),  will  treat  of  human  exuvia  and  soU- 
holes. 

Ideas  similar  to  those  which  have  been  urged 
by  GlaucuSj  and  by  JDr.  Hunter  in  one  of  vour 
early  volumes,  relative  to  the  importance  of*  col- 
lecting these  exuviae  more  carefully,  have  often 
struck  me.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  an- 
nual ejectamenta  of  an  individual,  if  properly  ap- 
plied to  an  acre  of  soil  wanting  manure,  would 
enable  it  to  produce  a  quarter  more  of  grain  of 
any  kind,  than  without  this  application;  but,  to  be 
within  the. mark,  let  us  say  one  fourth  of  this,  or 
two  bushels;  the  value  of  which  we  will  call  ten 
shillings.  The  amount,  then,  to  which,  by  this 
application,  the  national  wealth  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  capable  of  being  annually  extended,  is, 
in  the  whole  empire,  no  less  than  eight  millions 
of  pounds.  Now,  what  proportion  of  this-tnanure 
may  we  conjecture  to  be  at  present  profitably  ap- 
plied? In  the  country,  doubtless,  the  greater  part, 
and  in  many  large  towns  a  partial  proportion.  But, 
in  some  of  our  populous  cities,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  nine  tenths  of  this  manure  is  utterly 
wasted.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed, 
that  not  more  than  one  half  is  profitably  applied. 
By  this  neglect,  therefore,  a  natbnal  loss  of  four 
millions  is  anually  sustained.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  this  may  be  avoided,  even 
though  at  )he  risk  o!  turning  the  stomachs  of  some 
over  nice  readers? 

The  first  question  to  be  resolved,  is,  in  what 
way  are  the  human  exuviae  of  your  great  cities 
wasted?  Generally,  of  course,  by  being  conveyed 
into  the  common  sewers,  and  Jrom  thence  to  fat- 
ten ihe  fad  in  the  ocean,  instead  of  augmenting 
the  produce  of  our  fields  and  pastures.  The  bogs 
of  London  seem  commonly  to  communicate  with 
the  sewers:  but  I  confess  1  was  always  puzzled  to 
guess  whither  the  pipes  of  the  water-rlostts,  now 
so  frequent,  are  conveyed.  I  conclude  however, 
to  the  same  quarter.  How  is  this  waste  to  be  re- 
remedied?  The  rich  will  doubtles  continue  their 
water-closets.  If  they  communicate,  therefore, 
with  the  sewers,  their  contents  must  be  wasted. 
The  bogs  might  perhaps  be  abolished,  and  more 
economical  repositories  be  abolished,  and  more 
economical  repositories  provided.  The  mode  may 
be  best  explained  by  detailing  the  practice  in  this 
respect  at  a  neighboring  town,  where  there  are 
not,  I  venture  to  say,  ten  cart-loads  of  human  exu- 
viae wasted  in  a  twelvemonth. 

In  Hull,  the  place  I  allude  to,  every  house  is 
provided  with  a  soil-hole.  This  is  a  sine  qwa  non 
to  the  meanest  tenement,  and  the^ery  first  ifesid- 
eratum  that  a  builder  considers  essential.  None 
of  th'esa  communicate  with  the  sewers.  They  afe 
usually  very  small,  and  with  but  one  seat;  in  tba 
front  of  which  is  an  opening,  closed  in  common 
by  a  square  board,  which  fits  pretty  accurately, 
and  is  fastened  by  two  wooden  buttons  or  nuts. 
The  bottom  is  made  to  slant  a  little  towards  the 
back  of  the  building;  but  is  rarely  more  than  a 
few  inches  below  the  floor.  Into  this  seat  all  the 
ashes  made  by  the  fisimiiy  are  constantly  thrown. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  exuviae  are  so  com* 
pletely  neutralized  that  no  efiensivv  smell  is  felt, 
though  they  are  often  built  close  by  the  back-doort 
m  very  confined  yards.  The  dustmen,  as  they 
are  called,  of  whom  many  have  accumulated  con- 
siderable fbrtunes,  send  their  carts  and  men  every 
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two  or  three  days,  to  clean  out  these  soil-holes. 
This  is  effected  by  merely  opening  the  front  board, 
and  shovelling  the  contents  into  a  tub,  which  is 
emptied  into  a  cart.  So  compleitly  is  every  thing 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  ashes,  that  no  dirt  is  made 
by  this  process,  nor  is  it  at  all  offeneive  to  pass  one 
of  these  carts  in  the  street: — yoa  merely  see  ivhur 
appears  to  be  a  load  of  ashes.  This  manure  is 
eagerlv  bought  by  the  adjoining  iarmeisj  and  of- 
ten shipped  and  sent  up  the  rivers  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Of  course,  the  price  is  high;  and  ihc  dust- 
men consider  it  a  favor  to  be  allowed  to  clean  out 
a  soil-hole  gratis.  They  never  think  of  demanding 
money;  and  often,  1  believe,  gipe  a  gratuity  to  the 
servants.  How  should  they  do  otherwise,  indeed, 
when  they  sell  this  manure  lor  six  and  seven  shil- 
lings a  cart-load  of  about  a  ton?  This  price  I 
paid  some  years  ago  for  two  lighters-full,  the  freight 
of  which  was  as  much  more.  Now,  I  believe,  it 
is  higher.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  ma- 
nure at  Hull,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  magis- 
trates have  more  than  once  published  threats  of 
puuishment  to  those  who  should  secretly  swp.&p  the 
ntruU,  to  the  injury  of  the  scavengers  who  had 
contracted  to  clean  them ;  and  that  there  is  quite 
a  competition  amongst  children  with  wheel- bar- 
rows, and  old  men  with  carts  and  asses,  who 
traverse^  the  town,  carefully  sweeping  up  every 
heap  of'horse-dung  casually  dropped. 

The  general  adoption,  in  lar^e  towns,  of  the 
practicable  svstem  above  delailecT,  would  fully  an- 
swer the  wishes  of  Glauc\i,9\  would  create  a  vast 
annual  accession  of  national  wealth;  and  would 
supplant  the  ^ha^d  your  han<r  nuisances  which  are 
experienced  in  some  places.  Still,  however,  a  vast 
quantity  of  valuable  manure  will  always  be  con- 
veyed to  waste  down  the  sewers  of  a  large  city. 
To  turn  this  to  account,  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hunter  is  very  feasible.  Let  the  outlets  of  such 
sewers  be  surrounded  with  reservoirs  constantly 
furnished  with  a  succession  of  absorbent  materials, 
that  would  drink  up  the  precious  fluid  as  fast  as  it 
arrived.  Nothing  could  make  better  manure  than 
such  a  saturated  mass. 


BURYING  BSBB  IN  WINTSB. 

From  tbe  New  England  Fanner. 

Oar  last  swarm  came  off  in  June,  and  notwitb- 
standing  the  old  adage  that  *<a  swarm  in  June  is 
Dot  worth  a  spoon"  we  should  refuse  an  ofi'er  of 
two  spoons  for  this,  and  more,  unless  they  were' 
very  nice  and  very  heavy.  True,  the  quantity  of 
honey  which  they  have  gathered  is  not  very  great, 
hot,  with  our  way  of  managing  such  hives,  we  think 
amply  sufficient  for  their  supply.  We  propose 
bulging  them  through  the  winter,  a  practice 
which  we  have  adopted  in  two  successive  years, 
and  had  we  continued  it  the  third,  our  old  colony, 
instead  of  coming  to  an  utimely  end,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  in  existence  now  through  its  des- 
eendants. 

My  method  of  burying  bees  is  as  follows.    The 
operation  is  performed  the  last  of  November.  The 

Eit  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  is  dug  considera- 
iy  larger  than  the  hives,  in  every  respect.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  two  sticks  say  of  scantling,  four 
inches  square,  are  so  placed  that  a  cavity  may  be 
lefl  into  which  the  water  ii  there  is  any  may  BtU 


tie,  and  run  off  without  injury  to  the  bees.     On 
these  blocks  I  lay  my  floor  board,  which  should 
he  sound  and  full  an  inch  thick;  if  more,  no  mau«>r. 
The  lop  of  the  hive  should  be  covered  with  atwa 
inch  plank,  or  il  more  convenient,  a  piece  of  ^rie 
thick  elab  with  the  rounding  side  up,  so  Uiai  ii'tUe 
trost  comes  out,  and  heavy  raius  fall,  it  may  serve 
as  a  roof  to  carry  the  water  from  o%'cr  the  hive  ani 
turn  it  into  the  pit  below.     Straw  ia  then  plLiceJ 
as  CDmpactly  as  may  he  around  the  hive,  and  ^i^t 
earth  thrown  on  so  as  to  form  a  cone  above  ir, 
which  Rirain  opcratssas  a  roof  to  turn  the  iTa'rr 
as  it  falls.     Wiih  rejrard  to  the  depth  of  burytc2. 
we  can  only  say,  that  in  our  forraer  expcrimeni*, 
we  never  sunk  the  top  of  the  hive  below  the  ear- 
face.     Whether  il  would  be  well  to  do  so  we  can- 
not say.    Some,  when  burying-  their   bee&,  drive 
down  a  stake  near  the  hive,  as  they  say  to  admit 
the  air;  but  we  do  not  see  why  a  eiake,  drove  wirh 
the  earth  Compactly  placed  around  it,  canlbnuaa 
air  hole  more  than  the  earth  itself.   And  if  iico^dU. 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  for  fhcobjeciof 
burying  bees  is  to  put  them  as   much  as  maybe 
in  a  state  of  dormancy  through   the  winter,  by 
which  their  stock  of  provisions  is  lengthened  out, 
to  secure  them  li'om  sudden  and  often  fatal  chan- 
ges from  heat  and  cold  and  from  stonxts  and  sua- 
kbine. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  burying,  it  is  importaDt 
that  a  dry  one  should  be  chosen,  and  wt  prefer  one 
that  is  cold  to  a  warm  one,  and  could  we  rerj'aJe 
the  condition  of  the  earth  around  them,  we  iryj.'J 
freeze  it  the  night  after  iheir  burial,  and  kup  it 
frozen  until  time  lor  their  exhumation  in  the  pprm?. 

We,  in  both  instances  of  our  former  Ixirvin^,  icoV 
thcm  up  some  of  the  last  days  of  AJarrb,  ani  a.i 
the  dead  we  found  frlm  the  four  hi\'es  thus  k^ft 
would  not  half  fill  a  person's  hand,  and  oa  exfc» 
sure  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  ihc  living  were  2i 
bright  and  lively  as  though  they  had  known  r.j 
winter,  and  they  gave  swarms  earlier  and  itore 
frequently  than  did  the  hives  that  were  not  bur.oi, 
the  ensuing  summer. 


AN  ENGLISH  GRABS  FARX. 
From  Uie  New  Ec^lM 

Mr.  Editor. — ^During  my  reeide^w  abToai&.\ 
spent  one  summer  and  a  part  of  the  auturoa  ax 
Merton.  in  Surry,  domiciled  with  a  Air.  Rainc,  tea- 
ant  to  Mr.  Mid'dleton,  author  of  the  AgricolrLril 
Survey  of  Middlesex,  with  whom  I  was  acquain- 
ted. It  was  a  hay  and  grass  farm,  and  the  mar.^::*- 
ment  of  it  was  of  the  best  description.  It  con«is:el 
of  160  acres,  all  improved  as  meadow,  no  picujr'i 
being  used  on  the  place  except  in  the  garden.  The 
courae  adopted  was  as  follows. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  fields  were  all  siiat  np. 
A 8  soon  as  the  hay  was  secured,  and  this  was  a 
ffreat  labor,  the  teams  commenced  carrying  it  to 
LfOndon  for  sale,  loading  back  wiih  manure,  A  nJ 
now  commenced  that  course  of  judicious  cond^c 
which  excited  my  warmest  admiration  at  the  time, 
and  has  remained  my  bean  ideal  of  good  mana^s- 
ment  ever  since.  The  second  growth  of  grsss 
being  well  shot  un,  JVJr.  Raine  went  to  the  cjxe 
fair,  and  bought  large  beeves,  in  high  coodiaon. 
In  his  rich  and  clean  meadows,  these  were  scon 
ready  fo^Smithfield  market,  to  which   thejwtr^ 
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Bent,  and  their  place  eupplied  by  other  beevea,  still 
in  hi«ih  condition,  but  of  much  smaller  size.  On 
Lhe  removal  to  the  shambles  of  the  second  herd, 
siiil  smaller  cattle,  in  lair  condition,  were  bought, 
10  be  initiated  into  a  si  ill  higher  preparatory  degree 
ol  Ikiiing.  These  were  sold  oil',  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  small  lean  cat  lie  Irom  the  VVelph  moun- 
tains, to  be  improved  as  stores.  The  fifili  8^it  of 
temporary  tenants  of  the  farm  were  small  sheep, 
to  be  wintered. 
The  farm,  as  I  have  remarked,  consisted  of  160 
The  rent  paid  was  £2  lOa  per  acre,  at 


acres. 


84.80  the  pound  sterling,  twelve  dollars  per 
acre,  £1,920  for  the  farm.  Paying  this  enor- 
mous rent,— saddled  with  heavy  taxes,  and  at 
a  large  outlay  for  manure  and  farm  servants,  Mr. 
Raine  was  still  accumulating  large  riches  upon  it. 
ilis  house  was  in  the  style  of  a  gendeman,  and  his 
expenditures  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  but  he  owed 
nobody  a  farthing.       • 

We' are  poor  farmers  id  this  country,  Mr.  Col- 
man,  very  poor  farmers,  as  Alfred  Jingle  would 
say,  very.  Those  of  us  who  do  best,  are  very  I'ar 
from  doing  as  English  farmers  do.  They  make 
more  profit  per  acre  from  the  borders  of  their  fields 
than  we  make  from  our  best  intervale  ;  realize  as 
much  gain  in  the  shifting  stock  to  consume  the 
herbage  of  a  single  summer,  as  we  do  from  grow- 
ing for  three  years  the  same  number  of  head. 
Every  thing  there  is  made  to  produce  profit.  As 
large  a  capital  is  invested  as  we  invest  in  a  thrifty 
commercial  business.  No  man  can  rent  a  farm 
who  has  not  a  suflicient  capital  to  stock  it,  work  it, 
and  lay  out  of  the  price  of  a  year's  harvest.  The 
outlay  ot  capital  on  a  large  farm  is  very  great.  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  required  sum  on  a  farm  of  a 
thousand  acres,  is  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  would  astonish  the  American  farmer  to  see  the 
book  of  **bills  receivable  and  payable"  of  an  Eng- 
lish lessee  ofa  fa:m.  Yours, 

J.  A.  I. 


**  Bleak  are  thy  hills  of  north, 
Not  fertile  are  thy  plains, 

Bare -legged  are  thy  nymphs, 
And  bare are  thy  swains. 


»» 


THE  AGRICULTURAL   STATB  OF  SCOTLAKD. 

From  Uie  Cultivator. 

And  what  has  that  to  do  with  American  husban- 
dry 7  it  may  be  asked.  Much,  we  reply.  We  may 
learn  from  what  Scotland  was,  and  what  she  t>  in 
agriculture,  many  useful  lessons  in  farming.  We 
may  learn  our  own  errors  in  practice ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  too  proud,  or  too  conceited,  we  may  learn, 
from  Scotch  lessons  in  farming  how  to  correct  them 
— we  may  learn  from  them  how  to  double  at  least, 
the  products  of  our  agricultural  labor.  The  histo- 
ry of  Scotch  agriculture  for  the  last  fifty  years,  is 
invaluable  to  every  farmer  who  would  improve 
his  practice.  History  is  wisdom,  teaching  by  ex- 
ample. 

We  find  a  yaluable  essay  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,'  showing  what 
Scotland  toos,  and  what  she  is,  in  regard  to  her 
agriculture.  She  was,  in  1784,  two  years  afler  the 
close  of  our  revolution,  '^as  poor  as  a  church 
mouseJ*^  She  is  now,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  agri- 
cultural products  of  any  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  her  arable  lands.  The 
writer  describes  the  face  of  the  country  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  as  "no  better  than  that  ofa 
bleak,  howling  wilderness,"  and  well,  he  adds, 
niight  the  poet  at  the  ion  window  indite — 


"  In  1784,  a  few  gentlemen,  full  of  zeal  for  their 
country,  and  it  may  be  a  little  love  of  socieiy, 
Ibrmed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  lu>le  and  corner 
club,  in  a  cotice  house  called  the  Exchange,  situ- 
ated in  the  court  of  that  name,  near  *'the  market 
cross  of  Edinburgh."  Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
agreeable  conversation  and  a  good  supper,  did 
those  worthies  talk  over  plans  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  high-lands,  and  from  this  nucleus  arose  the 
now  widely  extended  and  powerful  Highland  So- 
ciety." ♦  *  "To  say  what  was  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  Highland  Society,  would,  to  treat  of  it  mi- 
nutely, require  greater  scope  than  the  limits  of  a 
periodical  admit."  *'  But  to  take  one  sweep  over  ' 
hill  and  dale,  cornfield  and  meadow,  we  may  at 
once  pronounce  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  at  that 
period,  to  have  been  wretched — execrably  bad  in 
all  its  localities!  Hardly  any  wheat  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  grown  ;  oats  full  of  thistles  was  the  stan- 
dard crop,  and  this  was  repeated  on  thft  greater 
part  of^  the  arable  land,  while  it  would  produce 
twice  the  seed  thrown  into  it:  turnips,  as  part  of 
the  rotation  of  cropn,  were  unknown  ;  few  pota- 
toes were  raised,  and  no .  grass  seeds  or  clover 
were  sown.  The  whole  manure  of  the  farm  be- 
inct  put  on  a  little  bit  of  ground  near  the  farmstead, 
and  there  they  grew  some  barley  of  the  coarse 
sort,  termed  here,  wherewith  to  make  bannocks, 
broth  and  small  beer,  or  peradventure,  if  the  farm 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  to  brew  a  portion 
of*^*  mountain  dew  I'  Since  the  writer  can  recol- 
lect, a  great  part  of  the  summer  was  employed  in 
the  now  fertile  shire  of  File,  in  pulling  thistles  out 
of  the  oats,  and  bringing  them  home  for  the  horses, 
or  mowing  the  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants 
that  grew  on  the  bog?  around  the  homestead. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  with  but  Httle  ap- 
pearance of  amendment,  up  to  1792." 

The  general  outline  of  this  picture  of  wretched 
husbandry  is  suited  to  the  present  condition  of 
many  districts  on  the  eastern  borders  of  our  coun- 
try, though  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  would  re- 
quire to  be  somewhat  ditferent. 

"  Time,  with  her  ceaseless  wing,  had  now 
brought  in  another  century,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  nineteenth,  the  richer  part  of  the  low  country 
had  put  on  another  aspect.  Beautiful  fields  of 
wheat  were  to  be  seen — drilled  green  crops  and 
clean  fallows  every  where  abounded — the  bogs 
had  disappeared — the  thistles  no  lon^r  existed. 
In  the  Lothians,  all  this  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  The  farmers  forgot  themselves — they 
were  coining  money,  and  Might  come,  light  go,' 
was  their  motto.  They  went  on  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner — they  besran  to  keep  greyhounds,  to 
be  members  of  coursing  clubs,  subscribe^  to  the 
*  silver  cup,'  or  'puppv  stakes,'  and  yelped  the 
same  note  of  folly  as  their  betters  in  birth,  their 
equals  in  extravagance  and  vice.  Then  followed 
yeomanry  races — the  good  sturdy  nag  that  would 
be  of  use  at  a  time  in  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
was  exchanged  for  a  blood  steed,  and  on  market- 
day,  instead  of  rational  conversation  about  matters 
connected  with  their  own  calling,  they  began  to 
talk  ^  knowingly^  about  the  turf  At  this  time, 
that  is,  from  1810  to  1814,  the  agricultural  horizon 
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was  the  brightest ;  the  ga«  was  fully  up,  the  nation 
\fn^  alive  ;  all  was  activity  and  bu«inefis.** 

But  at  this  time  the  battle  of  Warrrloo  came, 
and  with  it  [»eafe  and  low  priccjt.  l^-irmera  rouM 
not  sustain  their  cxinivaiiance — tli»*v  had  tie^-n 
unnMe  to  bear  prosperity — and  ih«':r]itrnip  lell  imo 
the  hands  of  raore  prudent  man;it."»r*!.  We  have 
seen  much  of  the  same  routine  oC  industry,  ex- 
tra vacr<ince  and  f)overty,  amoni;  the  liirmrrs  ufour 
own  country.  Nut  wiilintr  to  '  let  well  cnoujrh 
alonf*.^  they  have  embarked  in  speculation,  or  in 
pursuits  to  u'hich  they  were  s^rnnirerAf  and  liave 
l^one  into  extra vajrancies  and  julhes,  to  ape  the 
^reat,  which  their  means  did  not  warrant,  and 
which  neither  their  i-omlbn  nor  the  wellare  of  their 
chddren  required.  The  con<5<*'j«ience  often  has 
l>een,  that,  lii<e  the  indiscreet  Sootrh  farnieri  their 
lands  have  come  into  the  possession  of  more  pru- 
dent manaf^ers. 

But  though  Scotch  farmers  failed,  from  not 
knowing  how  to  tiear  prosperity,  Scotch  husban- 
dry did  not  retrograde. 

^4n  1815,  the  turnip  husbandry  had  ^o\  n  firm 
hold  in  the  country — the  benefit  accruing  iVom  it 
was  so  apparent,  that  no  convulsion  in  the  market 
prices  couli  make  the  farmers  Ibrsake  it." 

Yet  the  culture  was  limited,  owing  first  to  the 
want  of  manure  to  leed  the  turnip  crop,  declined 
to  fatten  the  farm  stock ;  and  secondly,  to  the  ex- 
panse of  driving  their  cattle  to  a  distant  market. 
Two  discoveries  removed  these  impediments.  Th(* 
firrf«t,  **  the  mosi  importimt,''  says  our  author,  "that 
ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  aorrieulture,  viz., 
ihat  of  bone  dusi,"  and  the  second,  the  application 
of  Bieam,  by  our  countryman,  Fulton,  to  the  pro- 
polling  of  vessels,  which  enabled  the  Scotch  lUrmer 
to  transport  his  fat  animals  to  Snuthflold  market, 
at  a  moderate  expense.  '^  So  palpable  was  tlie 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  oi'bone  manure, 
that  in  a  few  years  there  was  not  a  farmer  who 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  Tlie  Hirmers  could 
now  grow  turnips  to  any  extent,  and  the  bare  fal- 
low was  exploded."  >Ve  have  bone  dust,  and 
poudrelie,  and  other  newly  dis»'overed  means  of 
fertility,  which  the  farmer  ie  shy  of  buyinij  and 
using.  We  have  tried  them  a!l,*and  are  satisfied 
both  of  th«»ir  utility  and  the  economy  of  their  ap- 
plication, especially  upon  naturally  dry  or  well 
drained  soils.  They  add  much  to  the  products  of 
agricultural  labor,  without  any  thing  like  a  corres- 
ponding outlay.  The  Scotch  fanner  could  now 
grow  turnips  to  any  extent.  He  could  fatten  upon 
these  his  stock,  and  he  could  send  this  stock  to 
market  at  a  trivial  expense,  for  the  '^  steam  engine 
had  become  his  drover." 

But  another — a  third   improvement  followed, 
which  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of— we  mean 
furrow  draining  on  fiat  and  tenacious  soils.    Hear 
what  our  author  says  dpon  this  subject : 

«  No  roan  holding  land  ought  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  thoi^ough  or  Deansion  drain.  Mr.  Smith, 
deeply  engaged  in  the  cotton  spinning  trade,  Could 
not  procure  a  fall  of  water  on  the  river  Teiih,  ten 
miles  west  of  the  castle  of  Sterling,  without  rent- 
ing along  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of  very 
bad  and  wet  land.  Not  liking  to  have  a  heavy 
rent  to  pay  for  such  trash,  Mr.  Smith  turned  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  subject,  and  perceiving  the 
ibily  of  throwing  away  large  sums  of  money  on 
deep  and  useless  drains,  with  all  the  stuff  of  tap- 
ping and  boring,  to  caicA  the  water^  as  if  it  were  a 


'  wild  beast  for  which  cifw  and  trape  most  be  kid. 
hit  on  the  idea  ol*  making  drains  in  parallel  line- 
in  the  hollow  of  every  ridge,  cutting  ihcm  to  ib^ 
depth  of  thirty  inches,   filling   them  with  emu. 
stones  half  way  to  the  eurfkce,  above  this  pcttirrj 
a  srfeen  turf  reversed,  and  replacing  the  mot^.u. 
Following  up  his  first  discovery  by  plougtii;^: 
deep,  he  has  now  a  fann  ol'  the   tlneet  iand  ever 
aeen  ;  and  so  convinced  is  the  writer  ol  the  ui  i^ 
o:'  this  mode  of  draining,  that  each   year  he  h^ 
l»een  imreasing  the  quantity  he   has  made,  ari 
during  the  last  twelve  raonth«>  has  put  in  above  t- 
teen  nii!es.     Nor  is  the  Deansion  drain  confDrd 
to  tho»:e  parts  of  the  country  where  siooe  or  grd%eJ 
can  be  prot-urtd :  she  same  syFtem  can  he  ani  f 
,  R>IIowed  with  the  same  etfeci,  by  using  the  31  a r- 
.  quis  of  Tweeddale's  tile;  or  even  the  fioorestUr- 
mer,  who  has  not  capital  to  under  ake  cost Jy  im- 
provements, can  fernlize  his  iarEn  by  making  the 
thirty  inch  drains  and  fiihn^them  with  brushwood. 
I  It  is  perlecily  wonder! ill   to  behold  the  mighty 
chancre  this  thorough-drain  syatem  is  making  w 
the  dUi'ereni  parts  ol  the  country  where  it  is  iQop- 
'  eration :  wet  land  is  made  dry,  poor  v^eepiog  clap 
j  are  converted  into  turnip   soil,  and  eren  what 
i  woM  formerly  liave  been   accounted  drVj  i<  ad- 
[  vanced  in  quality.    Whole  parishes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Siirling  are  completely  traDstbmied  from  un- 
sightly marshes  into  beautiful  and  rich  wheat  Ee.J^, 
and  where  the  plough  could  scarcely  be  dnven  .'or 
'  slush  and  water,  we  see  heavy  crops  perarre  an  J 
•  heavy  weight  per  bushel,  the  quantity  aadtjuaiiry 
I  alike  improved."     •  •  *  •        • 

I  **lt  is  the  greatest  quantity  produced  alihedicap- 
est  rate  that  will  ever  make  a  prosperoos  irauc*. 
If  wheat  is  low  in  price,  the  farmer  must  be^ir 
himself.  Let  him  remember  that  if  he  can  h*j: 
grow  one  or  two  quarters  more  per  acre,  he  wih  l-e 
in  a  better  position,  even  with  the  low  price,  thrift 
he  was  belbrc." 

In  speaking  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  Tri^er 
i  enun)erates  the  following  means  which  that  £Oc:ei y 
adopted,  as  contributing  largely  to  the  mighty  ad- 
vance ol  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  : 

*'Inihe  days  of  its  youth  and  leeblenefs,  the 
Highlan»l  Society  sent  the  leaven  of  the  turnip 
husbandry  into  all  the  glens  and  itradrs  t^  me 
north,  by  ofiers  of  small  prizes  to  certarn  tiigtilond 
parishes;  and  the  same  may  t>e  said  as  lo  the 
growth  of  clover  and  the  finer  grasses.  As  i\  ad- 
vanced in  strength,  (as  to  numbers  and  to  eashO 
attention  was  turned  to  premiuias  Ibr  stock ;  thea 
came  offers  of  reward  to  men  of  science  to  dtso 
ver  better  implements  and  machines,  to  diBioish 
friction  and  consequently  draught,  such  Bs  in  the 
thrashing  mill  and  other  parts  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. Still  advancing  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
andof  science,  premiums  wem  offered  fbress^T? 
to  bring  to  light  the  facts  connected  with  chetnis- 
try  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and,  under  riic  aus- 
pices of  the*K0('i4My.  was  set  up  the  *Q.jartertr 
Journal  of  Agriculture,'  a  work  which  tias  beei 
the  vehicle  of  conveying  so  much  useful  infonns- 
tion  to  the  agriculturist,  ihat  we  humbly  rentufs 
to  say  it  ought  to  appear  on  the  table  and  book 
shelf  of  every  farmer's  parlor.  After  this,  tbt 
great  stock  shows  were  resolved  upon,  as  another 
link  of  union  between  the  society  and  the  practical 
fi&rmer,  at  the  same  time  throwing  aside  all  pahrt* 
feeling,  and  making  them  open  to  stock  from  bot'i 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  [i.  e.  from  Kngland  i»  wei'. 
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as  Scothind.]  How  well  they  huve  succeeded,  let 
the  lasi  one  ut  G1hsij[o\v  bear  witness.  [TliU  was 
the  most  epleudid  show  of  fine  cattle  ever  exhi- 
bited.] Nor  Uu3  the  socieiy  Ibrgoiten  lUe  beauty 
ol'  the  couolryj  as  ihe  |)reniiuiud  oli'ered  in  regard 
to  planting  trees  and  such  like  euhjects  fully  testi- 
ly ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  it  may  be  said,  (he  Uii^h- 
land  Society  has  been  a  point  iT  appui^  a  rally  inir 
point,  to  which  the  agriculiurisitri  ol'Srotlaiid  mi>.{lti 
look,  and  a  fostering  mother  to  all  who,  alihouirli 
fliroui^  in  inlent,  were  wiMk  in  inu'iesi  to  nukv.  it 
public.  An  ardent  lover  ot'  the  plough  and  all 
that  can  speed  it,  the  writer  of  this  article  would 
advise  the  society  of  England,  and  all  other  a>Tri- 
cullural  societies  who  would  be  useful  to  their 
country,  to  look  into  the  annals  ol'  the  Highlatid 
Society,  and  from  them  lo  cull  whatever  may  be 
of  use  in  the  advancement  of  the  delightful  science, 
the  culture  of  the  fields. 

"  The  men 
Whom  nature's  works  can  charm»  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse  ;  grov?  familiar  day  by  day 
With  his  conceptions  ;  act  upon  his  plans, 
^  And  form  to  his  the  relish  or  their  souls." 

The  Highland  Society  have  this  year  offered 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  $17,000,  under  the  folio w- 
ing  classification : 

Class  1. — Agricultural  machinery,  500  sover- 
eigns and  a  gold  and  silver  medal. 

Class  II.- — Essays  and  reports  on  various  sub- 
jects, embracing  thirty-one  subjects  of  high  inter- 
est to  the  larmer,  viz : 

1.  Geological  surveys. 

2.  Keportd  on  coal  dietricts. 

3.  Alines  and  mineralti. 

4.  Products  of  peat  raose,  &c. 

5. .  Comparison  between  ditlerent  kinds  of  ma- 
nure in  raising  potatoes. 

6.  Extended  application  of  water  and  other 
power  to  farm  purposes. 

7.  Comparative  efficacy  of  the  tvyo  modes  of 
thorough  draininrr. 

8.  Ke ports  on  irrigation. 

9.  Forest  planting. 

10.  Sheep  pastures  at  high  elevations. 

1 1.  Improved  sheep  salve. 

12.  On  crofifiiog  the  Cheviot  with  the  New  Lei- 
cester ram. 

13.  CultWatioD  of  the  recently  introduced  cereal 
and  other  grains. 

14.  Feeding  farm  horses  on  raw  and  prepared 
food. 

15.  £arly  rearing  and  fattening  of  lamb?. 

16.  Insects  injurious  to  agricultural  plants. 

17.  Insects  injurious  to  forest  trees. 

18.  Comparative  nutritive  property  of  grasses. 

19.  JDxtirpating  ferns  from  pastures. 

20.  Thorough-draining. 

21 .  Subsoil  ploughing  of  thorough-drained  land. 

22.  Alole  plough. 

23.  Experiments  with  manures. 
23.  Analysis  of  bone  or  rape  dust. 

25.  On  the  effects  of  altitude  on  vegetation.  • 

26.  Feeding  of  cattle. 

27.  Forests  of  larch. 

28.  On  raising  improved  varieties  of  grains. 

29.  Heports  on  improved  rural  economy  abroad. 

30.  Honorary  premium  for  reports  on  certain 
districtB  in  Scotland. 

31.  Investigation  of  certain  points  connected 
with  the  science  of  agriculture,  viz : 


An  e^say  or  memoir  explaining  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, the  mode  in  which  i^oil  operates  in  pru- 
docing  or  faciliiatuig  the  germination  and  growth 
of  vegetables. 

An  eesay  or  memoir  describing  and  proving,  on 
Bcieniific  principles,  what  is  the  Dest  admixture 
of  the  ordinary  elements  of  poil,  for  promoting 
the  <ierniiniiiioii  and  growth  of  particular  vege- 

tiluU>.  I 

All  es.<.iy  or  nnMuoir  describing,  on  scieniific  prin- 
rifilcd,  ihe  niotJe  ui  which  lime  operates  in  ren- 
dering the  soil  better  adapted  for  the  trermina- 
lion  and  growth  of  particular  vegetables. 
An  essay  or  memoir  explaining,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, the  effect  of  drainage  in  altering  the  con- 
Btilution  or  qualit-ies  of  the  soil,  and  increasing 
its  fertility. 
An  esi?ay  or  memoir,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
atmospheric  iiitiuences  on  soil,  in  promoting  its 
fertility,  including  the  modification  of  these  in- 
Quences  arising  from  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture. 

Class  111. — Waste  lands — their  improvement 
by  lillaixe. 
Class  IV. — Crops  and  culture. 
Class  V'. — Pastures — their  management. 
Class  VI. — Live  stock — district  competitors. 
Class  VI I. —Products  of  live  stock — butler  and 
cheese. 

Class  Vni. — The  best  kept  cottages  and  cot- 
tage gardens. 
Class  IX.' — Woods  and  plantations. 
Class  X. — General  show  of  live  stock  and  agri- 
cultural meeting  at  Inverness. 

Having  shown,  by  our  quotations,  something  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland,  and  the  influence  which 
its  agricultural  society  has  had  in  promoting  these 
improvements,  we  have  given  the  above  sketch  of 
their  premiums,  as  indicating  the  means  they  have 
adopted,  and  are  adopting,  to  bring  about  this 
great  and  salutary  change — to  show  how  vast  a 
field  they  occupy,  antl  the  great  bearing  which 
science  is  made  to  have  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  farm. 


OATS   NOT   AN   BXHAUSTING   CROP. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmers*  Register. 

The  injury  done  to  the  crops  of  wheat  for  the 
last  four  years  by  the  chinch-bug  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  attention  of  Virginia  farmers  should 
be  directed  t<)  the  growing  of  some  crop  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Oats  (al{  agree)  are  to  be  preferred  to 
rye,  being  a  spring  crop,  and  on  that  account  less 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  chinch  bug.  But 
fears  are  entertained  by  many  persons  that  oats 
exhaust  land  more  than  any  other  small  grain. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  a  mere  prejudice,  for  no  one  can 
assign  a  good  reason  for  the  opinion.  Taking  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  wishing  to  test  its 
correctness  by  an  experiment,  I  eight  years  ago 
determined  to  put  a  piece  of  land  in  oats  ev^ry 
year  during  my  li.'c,  or  the  land^s.  I  sowed  this 
devoted  (as  some  of  my  neighbors  thought)  piece 
of  hind  six  years  in  succession  in  oats,  and  the  se- 
venth year  (1838)  thinking  it  a  little  too  foul  for 
oats,  put  it  in  corn.  This  year  it  was  in  wheat,  i 
shall  put  it  next  year  to  its  former  occupation,  and 
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continue  the  crop  of  oais  on  it  to  liie  end  of  the 
chapter.  If  any  injury  has  been  done  to  this  fieid, 
by  the  six  years  succe8:>lve  crops  of  oats,  1  tiave 
been  unable  to  discover  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
think  the  improvement  evident.  I  siioutd  mention 
that  the  land  was  grazed  during  the  interval  of 
rest,  which  was  very  improper,  and  that  it  was 
never  fallowed  but  in  the  spring.  Hereafter  it 
shall  not  be  grazed,  and  the  Julluw  will  be  made 
in  the  I'ail.  Under  this  latier  ireainient  1  expect 
great  improvement.  A  friend,  T.T.  G.,  tried  the 
same  experiment  for  four  yearsf:,  and  the  result  sa- 
lisGed  him  that  the  vulgar  opmion  was  incorrect. 
But  ifoats  did  exhaust  equally  with  wheat,  (which 
I  utterly  deny,)  fed  on  the  plantation  the  quantity 
of  manure  would  be  very  much  increased,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  years  larger  crops  ol  wheat 
would  be  made  by  applying  it  to  that  crop  ;  lor  as 
to  the  notion  that  wheat  straw  is  necessary  to  good 
compost,  it  is  all  humbug.  1  had  as  soon  litter  my 
farm  pen  from  a  pine  thicket  as  from  a  straw  stack. 
The  corn  made  on  the  field  in  1H38,  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  bug  and  season,  was  as  good  as 
the  field  usually  brought  belore  it  was  put  in  oats. 
As  the  signs  of  the  liincs  indicate  that  at  a  period 
not  very  remote  eastern  Virgmia  will  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  her  own  meat,  1  hope  to  use  this 
experiment  to  the  increase  of  my  slock  for  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  P.  Bolling. 
j^melioj  October  Ulh^  1839. 

jfmelia,  October  15 thy  1838. 
I  observed  this  experiment  of  Mr,  Bolling^s 
with  some  interest,  having  thought  oats  more  m- 
jurious  to  land  than  any  other  crop.  But  the  pro- 
duct of  the  field  in  corn  and  wheat,  and  its  present 
appearance,  have  convinced  me  that  I  wad  mista- 
ken. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  field  not  irpazed, 
and  fallowed  in  September,  might  be  put  in  oats 
for  any  number  of  years,  with  slow  but  continued 
iraprovenienl.  Wm.  Pu41y*^ar. 


From  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture* 
MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS   LANI>S. 

1.  Forage. 

The  produce  of  land  which  is  designed  for  the 
feeding  of  animals  may  be  consumed  in  three 
ways : — It  may  b^  eaten  upon  the  ground  where  it 
grows ;  it  may  be  cut  down  and  given  to  animals 
while  it  is  yet  green,  which  is  termed  soiling;  or 
it  may  be  dried  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved, 
when  it  is  termed  hay. 

The  plants  employed  for  these  purposes  are  the 
difi'erent  Ibrage  and  herbage  plants  which  have 
been  enumerated,  some  of  which  are  chielly  ap- 
plicable to  herbage,  some  to  green  or  dried  Ibrage, 
and  some  to  either  of  these  purposes. 

The  clovers  and  similar  leguminous  plants  mixeil 
with  grasses,  may  be  applied  alike  to  forage  and 
to  herbage.  They  form,  what  in  common  lan- 
guage are  termed  the  artificial  or  cultivated  grass- 
ea;  and  land,  when  producing  them,  is  commonly 
said  to  be  in  grass. 

The  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  leguminous  plants 
are  to  be  sown  in  spring,  in  the  manner  belore  de- 
acribedy  upon  the  surface  of  ground  sown  with  the 
eercal  groissee.     When  the  crop  of  corn  had  been 


sown  in  autumn,  the  seeds  of  the  zhvm  gi 
grasses  are  sown  in  spring  amongst  the  groRii: 
crop,  the  harrows  pasising  over  the  suriace  wiih  i 
double  turn.  When  the  com  itselt  is  sown  o 
spring,  the  grass  eeeds  are  also  sown,  ju5ibe:br? 
the  last  turn  of  the  harrows,  and  ibeo  Uie lo/r  i 
frequently  employed  to  complete  the  process.  T:t 
seeds  are  sown  either  by  the  hand,  or  bythet/r.-^tl- 
cast  sowing  machine,  which  regulaiea  betw  jt 
quantity,  and  sows  tbeni  with  more  regui-v. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  seeds  of  tlie  i^nivj 
be  sound  and  of  the  proper  kinds,  and  tUt ;:»»( 
of  the  clovers  be  fresh  and  well  ripeoed,  ftli 
will  be  shown  by  the  shining  aiiptarance  oi  it 
seeds:  and  jrreat  care  must  be tised  that 'liisetj 
either  kind  be  free  from  the  seeds  of  weed*-. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  differeia  kiDj:; 
clovers  and  grasses  may  be  sown  together,  b  cue- 
ly  dependent  upon  the  longer  or  shorter  ftrwJu 
which  the  land  is  to  remain  in  gras. 

The  seeds  of  the  clovers  and  grissp  cny !« 
sown  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  ^pring,  wi  li'-wi  ^f > 
corn  crop ;  and  this  practice  has  been  rfloaiisLi- 
ed,  in  the  case  of  laying  down  kniioimxti 
grass,  as  being  calculated  to  affonl  a qwiivr  an: 
better  sward  ;  and  so  indeed  iimayflo;  tu:  tJkfl 
it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  crop  of  corn,wbcaBiw 
frreat  to  be  disregarded  in  iheprdciicccukiiiir.. 
Cases 
herUa 
and 

but, ^ ^      ,  ,1 

to  be  derived  Jrom  the  practice  will iLo^i'n, 
compensate  the  increased  expendiiuit  lU^eu 
no  difficulty,  under  good  roanagcraeDr,  c:  ?t  t^^ 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  clovers  to  vegeueuiu. 
the  shade  of  corn  in  sufficient ntianiiiyi''f''«*^f 
ground;  and  in  the  forming  of  a  m^'l^^^J^ 
fore,  there  can  seldom  be  a  reason  lor  jr.., 
from  tlie  simple  and  economical  prdriic«oi>3'  ;- 
the  seeds  of.  the  herbage  and  forage  ^^^^^ 
with  the  crop  of  corn.  ,  x^ 

The  seeds,  when  sown,  qa'^^'y'^ffj' :; 
plants  springing  up  under  the  shelter  otne-r.^ 
crop;  and  in  autumn,  when  it  is  reaped, -f; 
be  seen  to  be  covering  the  surface.  , 

In  autumn,  the  ground  may  bed^yf*;- 
with  sheei) ;  but  heavy  catile,  which^';^  '  .^ 
the  surface,  should  not  be  putuP^^'^'fj;! 
only  for  a  short  lime.    During  tlie^ioJ 
ter,  the  land  should  remain  un^""'^",-^,ec^. 

In  thrt  following  season,  the  pla^^"  ^  .^ii 
sumed  in  either  of  the  three  wa>6  that  D3*«5 

mentioned : —  .,,..„  .,.,t 

1st,  They  may  be  pastured  wUh  live-^.   • ,, 

2d,  They  may  be  mown  two  o^f'^^^:^ 
ring  the  season  lor  green  forage,  and  inc 

pastured.  .      .   ,  «ni 'je&: 

3rd,  They  may  be  made  into  hs),^ '  ■ 

term  at  h  pastured.  , .   ,l.  {,>!  " 

When  they  arc  to  be  employed  'D^,j^p3, 
thest;  vi;i>s,  namely,  for  herbage:  Uieyn".*  ^^ 
tared  either  by  sheep  or  ^'>e  larjref  «  ' '^j^^^.^. 
maybe  put  upon  thera  m  Apn',  »"•  j|,^„ 
yet  short ;  but  cattle  should  not  be  p^i J  . 
till  tlie  plants  aflord  a  full  bite,  which  «ii>      • 

be  in  Way.  .   ftk^fui"'-' 

There  is  no  period  in  the  growth  of  ir^i.^. 
at  which  they  will  atlbrd  so  early  ana  r  ,^^  ^^ 
bage  as  in  this,  the  second  y^^r  «"'  .irfv 
sown,  or  when,  in  the  language  oflami  - 
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are  one-year-old-grase.  They  will  feed  the  Inr^rer 
caitle  perleciiy.  But  it  is  to  sheep  that  ihey  are 
in  a  peculiar  degree  adapted  ;  and,  in  the  practice 
of  the.  laroi,  the  larger  cattle  are  usually  put  upon 
the  old  grass,  while  the  sheep  are  led  upon  the 
youri}^  grass. 

W  heiher  in  any  case,  a  field  of  young  grass 
shall  be  applied  to  herbage  or  forage,  is  dependent 
on  considerations  of  expediency  and  profit.  If 
there  shall  be  stock  upon  a  farm  requiring  good 
and  early  grass,  it  may  be  most  advantasreous  to 
use  the  new  grass  for  herbage ;  in  certain  cases 
it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  employ  it  in  soil- 
ing; in  others  to  convert  it  into  hay;  and  in  ihe 
practice  of  the  farm  a  portion  of  it  may  be  applied 
to  all  these  purposes. 

When  the  grasses  and  clovers,  or  any  other  fo- 
rage plants,  are  to  be  used  for  soiling,  they  are 
mown  with  the  scythe  and  led  directly  to  a  house 
or  yard,  and  put  into  a  crih  or  rack,  the  animals 
being  at  the  same  time  well  littered  with  straw, 
80  as  to  be  kept  dry. 

A  field  of  young  ffrass  intended  to  be  mown  is 
managed  thus : — When  the  land  is  sufficienily  dry 
in  spring,  it  is  rolled  so  as  to  prepare  the  surface 
for  the  action  of  the  scythe ;  and  should  any  loose 
stones  be  upon  the  ground,  they  are  gathered  by 
the  hand  previous  to  rolling,  and  thrown  into  carts 
driven  slowly  along  the  ridges.  Sometimes  the 
ground  may  be  too  soft  to  ^ar  the  carts,  and  in 
this  case  the  stones  may  be  laid  in  little  heaps  in 
the  furrows  until  it  is  convenient  to  remove  them. 
These  operations  should  take  place  in  the  end  of 
March,  or  as  early  as  possible  in  April. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  usu- 
ally the  beginning  of  June  before  the  process  of 
mowing  can  be  t^gun,  but  in  the  southern  parts 
mowing  may  commence  several  weeks  earlier. 
The  field,  or  part  of  a  field,  reserved  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  then  mown  daily  in  such  portions  as  are 
required  tor  each  day's  feeding,  and  the  forage 
given  in  its  ^reen  and  juicy  state  f o  the  ieeding  ani- 
mals. While  the  field,  or  portion  of  the  field,  is 
thus  being  gone  over,  a  second  crop  will  have  been 
springing  up.  Beginning  then  with  the  part  which 
had  teen  first  mown,  the  ground  is  again  to  be 
mown  daily  until  it  is  passed  over  a  second  time. 
In  this  manner,  two  crops  or  cuttings  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  favorable  situations  three.  Should 
there  be  an  interval  between  the  cuttings,  that  is, 
should  the  second  crop  not  be  sufficiently  ready  al- 
ter the  field,  or  part  of  the  field,  has  been  passed 
over,  then  some  food  must  be  provided  for  the  feed- 
ing animals  in  the  mean  time.  The  best  provi- 
sion in  this  case  is  the  tare,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  cultivating  this  plant  on  farms  where 
soiling  is  practised. 

The  practice  of  soiling  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  more  common  system  of  allowing  the  ani- 
mals to  find  their  own  food  in  the  fields.  Their 
provender  is  brought  to  them,  and  none  of  it  is 
wasted  by  their  treading  it  down,  while  they  are 
/'reed  from  that  disturbance  to  which  all  animals 
are  subject  in  summer  and  autumn  from  insects. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  the  larger  animals 
feed  well  under  this  system,  and  that  a  smaller 
space  of  ground  will  be  sufficient  for  ieeding  an 
equal  number. 

As  a  country  becomes  rich,  highly  cultivated, 
and  populous,  soiling  is  the  manner  of  feeding 
which  will  naturally  pmyail.    Hence  it  is  prac- 
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tised  in  this  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities 
where  the  land  can  be  kept  fertile ;  and  it  is  the 
system  adopted  in  some  of  the  ncher  parts  of  Ku* 
rope,  and  in  an  especial  degree  in  the  Netherlands, 
whence  we  have  derived  it. 

But  although  soiling  be  the  most  profitable  sys- 
tem of  feeding  where  it  can  be  adopted,  yet  in  this 
country  it  is  in  many  cases  not  praciicable,  and  in 
certain  cases  not  expedient. 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  not  practicable,  are 
when  land  does  not  poBseas  a  sufBcient  degree  of 
natural  or  acnuired  tieniiity  to  produce  good  and 
early  crops  or  grass,  or  when  suflici^nt  straw  to 
litter  the  animals  during  the  period  of  feeding  can- 
not be  obtained.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
of  this  country  will  yield  an  adequate  quantity  of 
srrass  for  herbage,  but  not  sufficiently  eariy  and 
good  for  regular  soiling. 

The  cases  in  which  soiling  is  not  expedient,  al- 
though it  may  be  practicable,  are  when  the  ani- 
mals to  be  fed  rei^uire  exercise  to  keep  them  in 
health  and  in  a  growing  state.  Thua  oxen  are 
the  bettor  of  moderate  exercise  in  their  first  or  se- 
cond year.  Young  horses  absolutely  require  it ; 
and  even  milch  cows,  although  they  may  be  fed 
in  the  house  or  yard,  maintain  their  health  better 
in  the  fields.  To  the  habits  of  the  sheep,  the  con- 
finement of  the  house  or  yard  is  entirely  unsuited  ;. 
and  although  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  system 
of  soiling  sheep  is  practised,  it  ought  to  make  no 
progress  in  a  country  atiounding  in  pastures  like 
Britain.  A  case  in  which  soiling  may  be  applied 
in  all  arable  farms  in  this  country  is  that  of  feeding 
the  working  cattle  of  the  farm. 

The  next  and  most  common  method  of  apply- 
ing the  sown  grasses  and  clovers  is  as  dried  forage 
or  hay,  in  which  state  they  can  be  preserved  and 
given  to  the  stock  in  winter,  or  at  other  times. 

When  the  sown  grasses  and  clovers  are  intend- 
ed for  hay,  the  land  is  to  be  cleared  of  stones  and 
rolled  in  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  green  forage. 
And  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  but  before 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  or  even  before  the  flowers  of  the 
clovers  have  in  any  degree  begun  to  fade,  the  crop 
is  to  be  mown. 

The  plants,  by  the  action  of  the  scythe,  are  laid 
in  swathes,  with  their  heads  lying  pretty  regulaly 
in  one  direction.  The  swathes  lie  for  a  short  time 
to  wither ;  and  are  then  turned  gently  over  by  a 
fork,  or  the  handle  of  the  hay- rake,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  shall  not  be  broken  and  spread 
abroad.  In  24  hours  or  more  afterwards,  they  may 
be  put  into  small  heaps  or  cocks  on  every  third  or  ^ 
fifth  ridge,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  Ihe 
ground  &ing  at  the  same  time  carefully  raked. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  put  up  the  hay  green  in 
these  first  cocks,  and  then  to  enlarge  them  by  add- 
ing two  together.  If  at  this  early  stage  they  un- 
dergo a  degree  of  incipient  fermentation,  it  is  no 
matter.  It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  the  process  that 
heating  or  fermentation  becomes  hurtful. 

When  the  hay  has  become  dry  in  the  cocks,  the 
period  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  weather, 
they  are  made  into  ricks  in  the  fields.  The  cocks 
are  dragged  together  by  a  horse  with  a  rope,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  one  of  his  traces,  and 
the  other  end  being  put  round  the  base  of  the  cook 
is  fixed,  to  his  traces  on  the  other  side.  He  is 
then  made  to  pull  forward  the  cock  to  the  place  re- 
quired ;  and  in  this  manner  two  or  mors  of  them 
be  dragged  forward  at  once. 
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The  ricks  are  made  by  a  peraon  standing  upon  I 
them  to  build  and  compress  them.  They  are 
ibrmed  with  a  conical  top,  and  are  each  t>ound 
down  with  a  rope  made  of  the  hay  itself.  In  this 
state  thi^y  may  icsit^t  a  considerable  fail  of  rain  ; 
but  the  imy  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  longer 
in  the  ricka  than  is  necessary  to  dry  ii  in  a  sufficient 
dejtree  lo  fit  it  for  being  stored  in  a  larger  stack. 
When  the  hay  iseufiiciently  ready,  which  will  be 
denoted  by  its  feeling  dry  when  the  hand  is  thrust 
into  the  rick/ it  is  carried  in  a  large  sparred  cart  to 
the  place  where  the  hay-stack  is  to  be  formed, 
which  is  most  conveniently,  in  the  barn-yard,  near 
the  stables. 

The  hay-slack  may  be  built  in  a  circular  or  ob- 
long form ;  the  latter  is  the  most  convenient  when 
the  quantity  of  hay  is  large.  A  number  of  persons 
being  placed  on  the  stack  to  build,  the  hay  is  forked 
up  to  to  them,  and  the  stack,  by  the  treading  of 
their  feet  upon  it,  is  compressed  in  proportion  as  it 
is  raised.  In  24  hours  it  will  have  considerably 
subsided,  and  in  a  day,  or  two  afterwards  it  is 
thatched  with  straw,  and  bound  down  with  straw 
ropes;  the  loose  hay  of  the  ezlerior  having  been 
pulled  carefully  out  all  around,  so  that  the  whole 
•ball  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Hay,  when  put  into  a  large  mass  oC  this  Mud. 
will  undergo  a  slight  degree  of  heat ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  clovers,  and  grasses,  the  slighter  the 
degree  of  heat  at  this  period  the  better,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  previous  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial as  careful  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  al- 
low. 

Often  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  Ihe  nro- 
cessess  of  the  hay  harvest  by  the  wetness  of  the 
weather.  In  such  a  case  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
watch  the  intervals  of  favorable  weather,  and 
employ  every  practicable  means  to  forward  the 
operations  and  secure  the  crop. 

Some  recommend  the  strewing  of  sak  npon  Ihe 
hay,  as  the  building  ofthe  stack  proceeds.  Tnis  cor- 
rects the  tendency  to  fermentation,  amt  renders  in- 
jured hay  palatable  to  stock. 

In  the  making  of  hay,  the  graat  end  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  whh  as 
little  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  as  little  waste  of 
the  natural  juices,  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
When  we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  the  hay  will  be 
flweet,  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 

It  is  not  usual  to  cut  more  than  one  crop  of*  hay 
from  the  same  ground  in  the  year,  although  the 
second  crop  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  may  also 
be  made  into  hay.     It  is  never,  however,  so 

food  as  the  first  crop  in  weight  and  quality  ;  and, 
esides,  the  late  period  of  the  season  renders  the 
preparation  of  it  difficult  or  precarious.  For 
these  reasons  the  proper  system  is  to  pasture  the 
aftermath,  and  not  to  make  it  into  hay. 

Wherever  the  system  of  the  cultivated  grasses 
is  perfectly  understood  they  will  never  be  mown 
for  hay  more  than  once.  The  first  yearns  afler- 
math,  and  all  the  subsequent  years'  grass,  so  long 
as  the  land  remains  untilled,  are  to  be  used  for  her- 
baffe  alone. 

The  produce  of  hay  varies  greatly  with  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  state  of  the  season.  About 
2  tons  per  acre  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  crop, 
bat  of\en  the  produce  is  greatly  more,  and  then  the 
crop  is  considerd  to  be  a  great  one.  Hay,  in  the 
Reid  rick,  weighs  somewhat  better  than  112  lb. 
per  cubic  yard;  alter  being  compressed  in  the  stack 


it  weighs  from  140  to  180  lb.,  and  when  ok)  ek 
200  lb. 

Clovers,  tiesides  being  raised  for  pasture  ofedl 
ins.  are  sometimes  culuvated  for  ibeir  eetdi.  in 
this  case  the  clover  to  be  cultivated  sboukibegovic 
by  itself,  pastured  with  sheep  till  preuyTiteifl  May 
and  then  allowed  to  grow  and  ripeo  its  eeei. 
When  the  seeds  are  fblly  ripened,  the  crop »  l\ 
down,  and  formed  into  very  imail  cocks,  whc: 
after  being,  thoroughly  dried,  are  lead  borne,  i:J 
put  into  stacks  until  thrashed.  The  prcoesg  / 
thrashing  is  a  somewhat  troublesoiBe  oce.  ir- 
the  difficulty  oi'  sep:\rating  theieedstromtherr- 
sules.  It  is  usually  done  by  the  flail;  and  [i» 
seeds  may  be  winnowed  in  the  eame  maoo^:  a 

frain,  but  with  sieves  adapted  lo  tbe  purr^ie 
'his  species  of  cultivation,  bowerer,  has  r^r  7 
limits  in  this  country.  The  crop  ii  a  great  ei- 
hauster  of  the  soil,  and,  from  the  late  peroic^r- 
peuing  and  the  extreme  drynen  to  vkh  \k 
plants  must  be  brought,  it  is  a  somewhii  f<f«an- 
ous  crop,  even  in  the  more  favorably  atuaiedrirj 
of  the  island.  For  these  reasons  the  great  pan  c. 
the  clover  seeds  consumed  in  thii  emtrjis  ic- 

ported. 

The  grasses  tooy  arc  frcqueoilycoiiifaicd  tor 
ihcir  seeds.  I n  1  his  case  the  partitulaTjraR  \o  be 
cultivated  should  be  sown  byitwlf.  luho'j^'je 
dried  and  stacked  like  a  crop  0/ com,  aai  ifirx^ 
and  winnowed.  When  the  crop  of  this  bJ » 
cultivated,  it  should  be  regarded  as  aDfihsoitiC^* 
crop,  and  the  land  treated  as  if  it  had  bonseacrc? 
of  com.  . 

Sometimes  the  seeds  of  tye-grass  are  procc^J 
by  a  more  )?artial  process.  ThehayMtJ-j 
into  cocks  in  the  usual  manner,  ii»  ihn^^ /- 
before  being  but  into  the  larger  ricks.  Tliefei.' 
is  performed  in  the  field  on  a  rooTcable  ^'^ 
boards,  placed  upon  a  coarse  con»i»3  w^  J- 
this  case  the  hav  should  be  slightly  beaten  t^^ 
flail,  so  as  to  detach  the  best  ripened  ?»»«'«'• 
out  too  greatly  injuring  or  breaking  im  »^®* 
The  seeds  are  then  but  into  sacks,  aodramf^; 
the  granary,  on  the  floor  of  which  they  aij^r^;^ 
and  turned  over  as  occasion  requires.  »*»'''■'•: 
they  may  be  dressed;  or  they  mav  rtinaio  aixf^ 
with  the  chaft' till  spring.  The  hay,  b^J^;^ 
always  injured  where  this  system  is  rPf*J_^' 
bocause  it  is  deprived  of  the  ^^^^^,j^. 
is  necessary  to  allow  the  plants  to  f*^"^  -^ 
ger  time  to  ripen  than  would  otherwiftwwi.;  ^ 

No  method  of  prodiicinff  hayhas^ -j. 
comparable  to  that  ofthe  cultivaiedgras* 
der  this  system,  the  forage-planis  are  ojf  ^^ 
their  state  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  aaa  w 
nure  is  laid  upon  the  surface  in  order  to  P^ 

the  hay;  the  manures  being  aPP'"?*J°J;,S 
alorv  fallow  or  |?reen  crops,  in  "'"'^T^ujVai:- 
covered  by  the  plough  and  rendered  eonr^ 
able.  Yet  over  the  greater  part  <^^^;^^^^ 
is  kept  permanently  in  grass  for  '"^r'^j-Qje 
mowini?  it,  manure  being  applied  frotn  "^  ^^^ 
to  the  surflice.  This  svsleai  has  w^roe  j^; 
habit  of  the  country,  and,  by  the  gf^  .^^ 
of  it,  beyond  a  question  a  vast  Pf  !f,  T-eaJc^ 
talned.  The  practice  of  the  cuHiv-a^rfJ^^ 
was  probably  introduced  into  *''^"?V;ggfljiie 
mans,  and  at  a  long  subsequent  penw     ^  ^^ 

more  fully  known  by  the  ^''^'"'"^.LiD'M 
far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  H P'o^"?"  aii 
island  is  derirad  from  perennial  oeaoo 
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thus  an  expensive  meihod  of  production  substi- 
tuted over  a  whole  country  for  one  more  cheap  aitd 
efficient.    Certain  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  pro- 
perty in  England,  theefiect  of  tithes,  and  the  rela- 
tive expense  of  keeping  land  in  tillage  and  under 
grass,  seem  to  have  contributed  to  this  so  general 
substitute  of  the  natural  for  the  cultivated  mea- 
dow.    From  habit  too,  a  preference  is  given  to 
the  hay  thus  produced.    It  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  more  suited  to  keep  horses  in  wind  ;  and  it 
may  be  so  in  the  case  of  horses  put  to  great  speed, 
as  the  hunter  and  the  race-horse ;  but,  tor  the  mere 
purpose  of  feeding,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
produce  of  the  cultivated  meadow,  consisting  of 
the  superior  grasi^es  and  clovers  alone,  m  their 
young  and  most  juicy  state,  must  be  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  older  grasses,  mixed  as  they  al- 
ways are  with  a  class  of  inlerior  plants,    fiut  if 
the  large  application  of  capital  and  the  waste  of 
land,  for  the  production  of  this  species  of  food, 
are  to  be  regretted,  in  no  other  country  are  the 
farmers  so  diligent  and  so  experienced  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  hay  itself  as  in  England. 

The  grasses  to  be  mown  are  ready  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  they  are  cut  down  when  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  come  into  flower.  When 
ihe  land  is  of  good  natural  quality,  or  when  a  ready 
command  of  manure  exists,  it  may  be  mown  every 
^ear  for  hay.  fiut  it  is  more  common  to  mow  it 
3very  alternate  year,  or  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
according  to  its  quality,  it  is  then  pastured  in  the 
intervening  years,  aud  in  this  way  it  is  leds  ex- 
hausted than  when  mown  every  year. 

Land  subjected  to  this  species  of  culture  requires 
o  t)e  manured  at  intervals  upon  the  surface. 
When  it  is  mown  every  year,  the  manures  should 
3e  repeated  every  second  or  third  year ;  but  when 
t  is  occasionally  pastured,  the  manuring  may  be 
ess  Irequent. 

The  manures  used  may  be  of  all  the  kinds  ap- 
plied to  laud  ill  tillage.  That  most  commonly 
employed  in  practice  is  the  common  manure  of  the 
arm-yard,  well  rotted.  This  is  spread  thinly  and 
egularly  over  the  surface,  gfenerally  at  the  rate  of 
r  or  8  tons  to  the  acre.  Tlie  period  of  laying  it 
>n  is  various ;  some  preferring  to  spread  it  in  Oc- 
ober,  others  after  the  hay  is  cut  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, and  some  in  spring. 

Ttte  grass,  when  mown,  is  soon  aflerwards 
edded,  or  spread  abroad  with  a  Ibrk,  so  as  to  be 
xposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  may  be  turned 
)ver  one  or  more  times,  and  while  yet  green  put 
nto  little  cocks.  The  manner  of  collecting  the 
:ra88  together  is  by  raking  it  into  rows,  technically 
ermed  wind-rows,  the  hay-makers  in  bands  fol- 
owing  each  other  with  rakes,  until  they  have  thus 
collected  the  whole  into  rows.  They  are  then  ea- 
>ily  able,  by  hand  labor,  to  form  it  into  the  small 
locks  described. 

These  first  cocks  are  aflerwards  to  be  spryd 
ibroad,  and,  being  exposed  for  a  time,  formed  into 
arger  cocks,  termed  sometimes  bastard-cocks.  In 
he  county  of  Middlesex,  where  extreme  attention 
B  paid  to  the  appearance  and  quality  of  this  spe- 
:ies  of  crop,  Ihe  bastard-cocks  are  again  spread 
ibroad,  and  formed  into  yet  larger  cocks;  after 
vhich  they  are  led  home,  sometimes  on  the  fourth 
»r  fifth  day.  The  object  of  this  repeated  spread- 
ng  abroad,  and  forming  into  cock^,  is  to  secure 
he  hay  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
raste  of  its  natural  juices*    This  indeed  ib  aimed 


at  in  all  cases  of  making  hay,  but  the  details  of 
practice  are  modified  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  vury  in  «lifierent  parts  of  the  country.  Some- 
times, to  economise  labor  in  these  operations,  hay- 
tedding  and  bay-raking  machines  are  employed. 
Aitifough  raiding  of  hay  on  the  naturcd  mea- 
dow must  be  regarded  as  expensive,  when  com- 
pared with  the  ruising  of  ic  on  the  cultivated  mea- 
dow, yet  there  are  soils  and  situations  to  which 
the  practice  is  entirely  suited,  and  in  which  it  is 
the  best  means  at  the  command  of  the  fiirmer  ot* 
obtaining  dry  forage. 

One  of  these  is  the  case  of  marshes,  swamps, 
or  bogs,  producing  naturally  rushes,  sedges,  and 
the  larger  grasses.  These  marshes  are  of  every 
decree  of  natural  fertility,  sometimes  producing 
chiedy  the  Caricea  and  -Junci,  and  at  other  timet 
producing  the  grasses  of  wet  ground,  as  the  Poa 
aquatica,  Poa  fluitans^  j^grostis  alba,  and  other 
plants  of  marshes. 

The  lowest  for  the  most  part  in  the  scale  of  fer- 
tility of  these  wet  grounds  and  yet  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  elevated  districts  where  they  abound, 
are  those  which  consist  of  a  thick  bed  of  peaty 
matter.  These  are  usually  termed  bogs,  and  the 
produce  consists  chiefly  of  rushes,  as  the  sharp- 
flowered  jointed  rush,  and  others.  This  species  of 
hay  is  greatly  less  nutrhive  than  that  of  cultivated 
or  finer  natural  grasses.  It  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  little  superior  to  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  and  will  for  the  m«st  part  bear  cutting  but 
once  in  the  year.  It  is  too  coarse  for  sheen,  but  is 
adapted  to  the  winter  provender  of  cattle.  To 
these  it  aflards  a  valuable  resource  in  all  the  more 
elevated  pasture  districts  of  this  country. 

As  the  soil  of  the  marsh  improves,  so  for  the 
most  part  does  the  natural  produce  which  it  yields. 
In  flat  and  aUuvial  tracts  the  hay  of  the  marsh  is 
often  valuable,  even  where  cultivated  forage  can  ' 
be  oxb^vwim  pblained.  It  is  frequently,  therefore, 
a  questiofci  of  expediency,  whether  a  marsh  shall 
be  brokctt  «p  far  tillage  or  allowed  to  yield  its  nat- 
ural plants.  It  may  produce  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
nure without  requiring  any  ;  it  may  furnish  a  val- 
uable resource  to  wintering  stock ;  and  it  may  not 
be  capable  of  being  fitted  lor  cultivation  but  by  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  capital. 

The  roaaner  of  preparing  the  hay  of  marshes, 
is  similar  to  that  of  preparing  the  hay  of  the 
grasses  already  described,  except  that  greatly 
less  nicety  is  required.  The  rushes  or  grasses, 
after  lying  for  48  hours  or  more,  should  be  tedded 
well,  so  as  to  receive  the  infloence  of  the  sun 
and  air.  After  this  operation,  which  Is  usually 
repeated  once  or  oilener,  the  hay  should  be  put 
into  small  coeks,  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  nut 
into  ricks,  to  remain  in  them  till  the  danger  of  fer- 
mentation is  removed,  when  it  may  be  led  home 
and  formed  into  a  stack.  A  slight  fermentation 
in  the  stagk  may  take  plac«  without  injury,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  this  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
injure  the  hay. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  perennial  grass 
land,  though  not  marshy,  may  be  beneficially  em- 
ployed to  produce  hay.  This  is  in  elevated  pas- 
ture districts,  where  cultivated  forage  cannot  he 
obtained.  In  such  siiuatioos,  hay  mutt  be  pro- 
cured for  thft  stock  during  fhlls  of  socnr,  and 
then  the  only  means  of  ot>taining  it  may  be  to  ssft 
apart  a  portion  of  the  herbage- land  for  mowing. 
Thi4  ui  a  case  produced  by  the  peculiar  ctrcum« 
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stances  of  sheep  farms ;  and  it  does  not  invalidate 
the  general  principle,  thai  hay  is  best  produced  on 
the  cultivated  meadow. 

One  other  method,  indeed,  of  producing  natural 
hay  free  from  all  objection  on  account  of  the  waste 
of  manures,  is  yet  to  be  considered.    This  is  irri- 

gation  ;  but  irrigation  applies  to  the  production  of 
erbaj^e  as  well  as  dry  forage,  and  we  may  there- 
fore first  consider  the  management  of  laud  in  the 
state  of  perrennial  herbage. 

(To  be  Coniimud.) 


BKHXriT  OF  LIMING,  AND  GRiSKN  MANURING 

WITH   PEAS. 

To  tfie  Editor  of  Uie  Fannen'  Register. 

Beaufort  co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  11, 1839. 

I  learn  by  your  communication  to  me  some  time 
since,  that  it  is  your  wish  that  1  should  let  you 
know  my  plan  of  liming,  and  also  that  1  would 
communioate  the  same  for  the  Register.  1  would 
cheerfully  do  so,  but  that  I  am  a  plain,  and  fain 
would  be  a  practical  farmer,  and  have  never  writ- 
ten any  thing  of  the  kind.  But,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  being  of  any  benefit  to  agriculture,  if  any 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  few  hints  that  I 
may  advance,  I  will  now  attempt  to  comply  as  far 
as  my  feeble  efforts  are  capable  of  doing. 

When  I  took  poesession  of  my  farm,  I  found  it 
in  a  very  poor  and  worn  out  state,  so  much  so  that 
I  became  almost  discouraged,  and  would  have 
emigrated  to  some  other  one,  had  I  the  means  to 
have  done  so  without  making  a  sacrifice ;  and  not 
willing  for  that,  I  came  to  the  oonclusion  that  I 
would  remain  where  I  was,  and  see  what  I  could 
do  by  way  of  improving  my  poor  and  worn  out 
land,  which  I  commenced  by  raking  «nd  asraping 
alt  the  manure  I  could  fall  in  with  \  an4  coming 
across  a  treatise  in  some  one  of  your  volumes  upon 
liming,  1  fell  upon  that  to  see  what  1  c^uld  do 
with  it.  The  first  part  or  cut  of  my  field  that  I 
commenced  liming,  was  of  a  kind  of  stiff  and  sour 
soil,  subject  to  almost  (I  may  say)  every  kind  of 
insect ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could 
get  corn  to  stand  on  it.  But  as  soon  as  I  com- 
menced liming  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  grain,  which  induced  me  to  pro- 
cure all  the  shells  1  could  get,  and  put  them  upon 
my  land ;  and  I  can  now  say  that  1  have  improved 
my  land,  from  liming  and  other  manure?,  of  which 
lime  is  the  prominent  part,  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
My  plan  is  to  bum  the  shells  just  so  that  they  will 
crumble. 

I  prefer  putting  them  out  on  the  land  in  the 
spring,  say  the  last  of  iMiirch  upon  land  that  I  in- 
tend putting  in  corn ;  spreading  the  lime  broad- 
cast; and  about  the  last  of  June,  or  by  the  first  of 
July,  I  sow  the  same  land  in  peas,  whifch  is  the 
last  working  I  give  my  corn.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
will  d  ),  1  take  the  fodder  off.  As  soon  as  that  is 
got  through  with,  I  proceed  to  weed  all  down  be- 
tween the  rows,  peas  and  every  other  vegetation, 
which  as  soon  as  done,  I  proceed  to  gather  the 
corn  and  sow  wheat  upon  the  same,  taking  care 
to  run  a  furrow  each  side  of  the  ridge  in  the  row 
with  a  sugle  horse  plough  before  sowing,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ridge  up  as  near  as  possible ;  the  balance 
of  the  row  I  brealc  up  with  the  same  plough.  But 
More  I  sow  my  wheat  I  soak  the  quantity  I  want 


for  seed  in  strong  lime  water,  say  ii  to36  boun: 
after  which  I  strain  it  through  a  baiiif'i  or  colna- 
der,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  I  roliili[l»la(^(>^i 
lime  until  every  grain  is  perfeedy  nturated  viiq 
lime,  so  that  it  parts,  in  which  siate  1  let  it  f)  t? 
tlie  ground,  taking  care  that  theaeednuQuma 
little  grease  of  some  kind  on  bis  haods  to  pre?iti: 
the  lime  from  injuring  them.  Thiaproowlthd 
and  am  certain,  is  a  preventive  from  the  imni; 
aod  putting  it  on  limed  land  1  thinkisanobi-nK- 
tion  against  the  rust,  or  at  leait  \  have  oot  \m 
troubled  with  either  sioce  I  tried  thewakiog  ac; 
liming.  The  quantity  of  lime  1  generalij  fwioi: 
my  laud  is  from  40  to  60  bushels  to  theaoe^&iiei- 
wards  sowing  down  in  peas  as  abote  staled ;  ^ 
I  can  say  this  year  that  1  never  wv  more  m- 
fied  ;  for  I  never  saw  a  more  AoaiiihiDg  crup  a 
wheat  on  the  ground  in  all  my  life,  (and  my  of la- 
bors certified  to  what  I  now  say,)  for  I  ra«^  25 
bushels  to  the  one  sowed ;  and  1  had  tii«  fdce 
piece  of  ground  in  wheat  three  yeana^af>jl 
am  certain  I  did  not  raise  ten  to  one.  lamoov 
preparing  the  same  1  ind,  and  an  in  bopa  m  t>c 
able  to  have  it  ready  by  next  week;  aod  i/tk 
season  suits,  I  am  certain  to  get  iliirtjr lor ooe.  as 
I  shall  have  my  land  in  better  oider;  beaded  1 
have  another  coat  of  manors  upoeii 

1  have  tried  the  cuttings  (or8lipi)(irin^P^^- 
toes  which  I  saw  in  one  of  your  Dumbefi^aDd  Sd 
that  good  ones  can  be  raised  from  the  topi  I  at 
a  lew  this  summer  after  they  badgot  up>^i^ 
foot  high,  and  planted  themcnwweai«a.i 
ridge  Ihad  made  lor  the  purpose,  aod  ib*?  »we 
almost  as  large  as  those  I  piaoted,  wbick  1  ob- 
tained from  the  north. 

A  Friehd  to  AGWCcnru. 


THE  KORUS  M ULTlCAULtt  MiUr. 


If  we  could  still  believe  printed 
fair  statements,  we  might  now  copy  ^Y^  ^ 
large  sales  at  high  prices,  made  at  iiiei»rJi«.K« 
our  last  publication,  and  thereby  exbibii  ift^^j 
tions,  (which  could  not  be  doubted,  if  f^T**^ 
alone,)  of  a  continuing  high  market  lali*  ^ 
we  do  not  quote  any  such,  because «  »*'*'* 
confidence  in  them.  Though  we  hawheretofcP! 
warned  the  public  of  the  tricks  and  ^^ 
used  to  raise  prices,  we  were  ounel'cs  lo  » 
extent  deceived  by  them;  and  thereby  iwi>JC6*^^ 
believe  that  there  was  more  ioiidityafld  f«^ 
nence  in  the  eariy  prices  of  this  «'""* 
has  since  appeared.  Bat  if  prices  w«« 
raised  by  the  tricks  and  decepUons  o^*^*^ 
ulators  above  iheir  intrinsic  ""^^'T^^^ 
been  more  lately  sunk  as  much  below  m  _^^  ^ 
by  the  tricks  and  deceptioDS  o^<>^^^  *'  '^ 
contrary  inierest.  So  it  is,  that  the  raart^^  '^  ^ 
flat— the  facdtions  appreciation  and  "^  ^, 
value  at  an  end,  for  the  present ^^^^\^.,^. 
the  trees  should  now  be  held  at  thar  ininn^^ 

lue,  for  propagation  and  (ot  f^^  ^*\  ^ 
and  for  that  legitimate  o«,H»cy  are  WW* 
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more  than  ten  cents,  at  which  price  they  have 
been  lately  sold  in  Richmond.  Now  is  the  time 
for  holders  of  the  trees  to  provide  for  their  use,  by 
commencing  and  effecting  the  establishment  of  co- 
cooneries ;  and  now  al%o  is  the  time  for  ail  who 
desire  to  commence  that  business,  to  buy  their 
stocks  of  trees  on  the  best  terms.  The  depression 
of  the  price  of  trees  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  profit  of  rearing  silk-worms;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, offers  a  ^reat  additional  facility,  and  another 
element  of  profit.  Let  but  every  present  planting 
in  Virginia  be  put  next  season  to  this  use,  in  pro- 
per manner  J  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  no 
cultivator  wilt  have  cause  to  repent  his  outlay  for 
the  culture  either  of  the  trees  or  of  their  product 
in  silk. 


,  cuiiTuan  OF  ruta  baga. 

Krom  the  Faimen*  MontJily  VMtor* 
JJear  SSr — Believing  ruta  baga  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  stock  farmers,  and  as  the  season  for 
sowing  is  at  band,  1  send  you  an  extract  fi-om  my 
farm  journal,  relative  to  my  mode  of  culture  the 
first  year,  though,  as  it  was  my  first  experiment,  I 
am  iar  from  thinkinir  it  to  be  the  best  modi*. 


root,  and  I  have  now,  (May  6,)  more  than  100 
bushels  BB  full  and  as  fair  as  when  firat  placed 
there.  The  cellar  was  thirty  feet  square,  on  the 
bottom  of  which,  eight  inch  timbers  were  placed, 
and  covered  with  plank  two  inches  apart.  The 
whole  was  divided  into  two  bins,  with  one  foot 
space  between  the  bins,  and  one  foot  between  the 
bins  and  the  cellar  wall ;  the  sides  of  the  bins  be- 
in^  made  with  narrow  boards,  with  a  space  of 
lour  inches  between  each  board. 

1  fed  out  my  twelve  hundred  bushels  to  my 
sheep,  six  hundred  to  my  horned  cattle,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  my  horses.  They  all  ate  with  avidity, 
preferring  them  to  potatoes.  For  my  horses  and 
cattle  they  were  merely  cut  with  a  spade ;  for  the 
fiheep,  they  were  passed  through  a  vegetable  cut- 
ter. They  were  carted  in  two  carta,  each  contain- 
ing thirty  baskets  holding  more  than  a  bushel,  and 
weighing  seventy-lour  pounds.  The  number  of 
baskets  was  twehfy-one  hundred,  and  the  whole 
weignt  seventy-seven  tons.  N  umber  of  roots,  36,000 
— as  put  in  the  extract  Irom  my  journal  alluded  to 
above.  I  am,  sir.  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  ser- 
vant, Leonard  Jarvis. 


However,  as  I  was  pretty  accurate  in  detail,  its  pub- 
lication may  be  of  use  to  my  brother  farmers,  by 
inducing  some  one  better  acquainted  with  its  cul- 
ture than  myself,  to  point  out  the  errors  in  my 
process. 

In  the  fall  of  1836, 1  broke  up  three  acres  of 
green  sward ;  the  soil  a  stifi*  loam,  upon  which  I 
carted  160  single  loads  of  coarse  manure,  and  in 
1837,  planted  with  potatoes,  there  being  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  management,  or  extraordinary  in 
the  crop. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  I  carted  on  sixty  loads  of 
well  rotted  manure,  which  I  ploughed  in,  so  soon  as 
the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry,  and  on  the  27th 
of  May  I  again  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  after  roll- 
ing smooth,  marked  it  into  squares  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  planted  by  dropping  two  or  three  seeds 
in  each  intersection,  which  was  done  by  shaking  the 
aeed  ti^m  a  box,  with  a  single  hole  in  the  top.    I 
sowed  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  June ;  on  the  23d 
begesn  to  weed,  thinning  out  where  the  plants  were 
too  crowded,  and  setting  out  where  deficient,  which 
I  continued  to  do  occasionally  when  other  work  did 
not  press,  till  the  28th  July.  On  the  26ih  October, 
I  be^an  to  pull  and  cut,  finishing  on  the  9ih  of  No- 
vember ;  and  1  found  the  plants  last  pulled  as  unin- 
jured as  the  first,  although  they  had  been  exposed 
to  several  severe  frosts.  They  were  pulled  by  hand, 
the  workmen  striking  two  plants  together  to^hake 
off  the  din,  and  then  throwing  them  down,  where 
they  lay  spread  (or  three  hours  to  dry  the  loose  dirt 
that  still  adhered  to  them  ;  the  tope  were  then 
twisted  off,  and  the  plants  thrown  into  heaps  for 
carting,  so  that  each  root  was  handled  three  sev- 
eral times.    They  might  have  been  got  into  the 
cart  with  less  labor,  but  my  object  was  to  get  them 
into  the  cellar  in  a  tolerably  clean  state.     Having 
heard  much  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in 
cellars,  from  their  tendency  to  rot,  I  stored  in  one 
cellar,  ;1,600  baheifl  withoat  iojory  to  a  siiigle 


Ruta  BagOf  Dr. 

To  interest  on  three  acres,  at  8100  per  acre,      ^18 
Twice  ploughing  three  acres,  6 

Harrowing  and  rolling,  4 

Seed,  2 

To  180  days'  work  on  above,  viz.  9  days, 
sowinjf,  85  weeding,  hr>eing  and  settingr, 
and  86  (frying  and  cuttincr — 180  days,  or, 
five  months,  ut  8 13  per  month,  65 

To  22  weeks'  board,  at  9$.  per  week,  33 


Or. 
By  2180  bushels  at  10  cents, 
Profit,  ^Hmating  at  10  cents, 

C^cfhiumt  May  5, 1839. 
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jReflfaHtf.— Compared  with  the  price  of  other 
crops^this  ruta-baga  was  richly  worth  twenty  cent» 
the  bushel ;  say  it  was  worth  only  fifteen  cents,  the 
net  profits  on  these  three  acres  of  ground  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty -seven  dollars. 

We  are  highly  pleased  to  exhibit  this  evidence 
from  one  of  the  firat,  and  we  l>elieve  the  most  ex- 
tensive practical  farmers  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  favor  of  the  root  culture.  He  shows  by 
this  experiment  what  much  manure  will  do  for  a 
succession  of  years :  it  gives  double  payment  in  a 
single  year  for  the  labor  bestowed  ;  end  this  dou- 
ble payment  will  extend  itself  into  a  series  of  from 
four  to  ten  years,  according  to  the  capacity  lor  re- 
tention of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied. 


MOITTIILT   COMMERCIAL  RBPORT. 

For  Ibe  Fannefs'  Rcgiiter. 

The  distempered  state  of  affairs  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
fourteen  months  as?o,  is  succeeded  by  a  second 
suspension  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  south  of 
it.  In  this  instance  Philadelphia  took  the  lead, 
and  the  first  movement  is  ascribed  to  the  United 
States  Bank— now  a  state  institution,  with  very 
extensiTe  privilegee,  ycry  extenflirely  exf itised^ 
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The  example  set  in  Philailetphta,  and  followed 
up  in  Maryland  and  Columbia,  was  very  reluc- 
tantly adopted  by  the  banks  in  Virginia,  whose 
operations  have  been  conducted  with  much  pru- 
dence ;  but  as  a  constant  drain  of  specie  has  been 
made  from  them  which  could  not  be  reclaimed 
from  the  suspended  banks,  self-preservation  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  check  if. '  However  early  a 
period  of  resumption  may  be  proposed,  Virginia 
will  be  ready  to  assent  to  it.  The  banks  north 
and  east  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  Rhode  Island,  have  not  suspended,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  city  banks  is  so  small  that 
they  may  be  able  to  continue  specie  payments. 
The  pressure  on  their  mercantile  communities  is 
however  very  severe,  and  the  most  enormous  rates 
of  interest  are  submitted  to — from  2  to  4  per  cent. 
per  month.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that 
many  failures  must  occur,  and  that  an  entire  de- 
rangement prevails  in  commercial  affairs.  The 
difierence  of  exchange  between  New  York  and 
the  cities  south  of  her  is  7  to  12  per  cent.  In  New 
York  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  is  8  to  9, 
while  in  Philadelphia,  BiStimore,  and  Virginia,  it 
is  18  to  20  per  cent,  premium. 

The  banks  in' Virginia  are  constantly  diminish- 
ing their  circulation,  consequently  there  is  an  iD" 
sufficiency  of  money  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  result  of  which  must  be  low  prices, 
when  produce  shall  be  freely  brought  to  market. 

Very  little  of  the  new  crops  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco has  yet  appeared,  and  prices  are  not  estab- 
lished. The  first  snies  of  cotton  were  oi  12^  to 
12|  cents,  and  recently  at  11  to  12  cenu. 

The  weather  in  England  to  20th  September 
was  unfavorable  lor  the  wheat  harvest,  and  ship- 
ments of  flour  to  some  extent  are  now  goin^  for- 
ward from  this  country.  Wheat  has  eonseqiiently 
risen  about25  cents  per  bushel,  say  #1.25  le^  1.80 ; 
and  flour  to  86^  to  d^,  in  New  York  t^     .X. 

October  26,  1839. 


important  a  branch  of  the  Lyon*,  or  French  eiik 
manufacture,  the  foreign  workman  uses  a  narrow 
loom,  resembling  the  common  hand  loom  in  other 
ref>pects,  and  weaving  but  one  piece  of  ribbon 
at  a  time.     A  machine,  called  in  France  a  Jac- 
quard,  is  attached  to  this  narrow  loom,  and  rego- 
laies  the  pattern  of  the  ribbon,  flowers,  be— 
These  looms  are  worked  by  girls,  and  these  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  fabrics  are  the  resolt  of  their 
la  bora.    A  Jacquard  was  brouf^bt  to  New  York, 
and  /ell  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bergen,  ao  in- 
i^enious  mechanic,  and  member  of  the  Lepsia- 
lure.     Mr.  Bergen  instantly  saw  that  great  im- 
provements might  be  made  in  the  machioe  asd 
loom,  and  immediately  constructed  one  which  is 
worked  by  power  instead  of  the  hand,  makes 
seven  pieces  of  ribbon  or  lace,  where  ofily  one 
was  made  in  the  French  loom,  and  gives  'be 
flgure,  color,  or  pattern  with  equal  exactness  ami 
srreater  rapidity.    In  this  single  im prove loeiit  of 
the  ribbon  loom,  then,  five  or  six  sevenths  d'  ibe 
labor  required  abroad  is  wholly  dispensed  wi'.&, 
and  articles  of  any  pattern  can  at  once  be  ftjmi^b- 
ed.    In  very  narrow  patterns,   from  tea  to  6t\ern 
pieces  can  be  woven  at  once.     SucA  imprcre- 
ments  at  the  outset  leave  no  room  far  douU,  bat 
that  when  the  attention  of  our  anizans  shall  be 
directed  to  the  manufacture  oV  silk  machinery. 

•  ■ 

we  shall  soon  find  our  improved  processes  amf^y 
to  compensate  lor  any  supposed  difierence  ia  tJie 
prices  of  labor. 


BILK  MANUFACTURIirO. 

From  the  Oenewe  Farmer. 

One  great  reason  why  we  have  such  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  country 
to  euter  successfully  into  the  culture  of  silk,  its 
manufacture  as  well  as  its  production,  is  found  in 
the  superior  enterprise,  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
our  citizens  over  those  of  any  pari  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  thought  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  and  other 
countries,  by  prohibiiing,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  or  patterns  lor  its 
construction.  New  England  machinists  went  to 
work,  built  shops,  made  their  own  patterns,  and 
produced  specimens  of  machinery  so  much  supe- 
rior in  action  and  principle  to  European  models, 
that  we  at  once  obtained  the  preference  in  their 
own  market,  and  now  annually  export  large  quan- 
tities of  machinery  to  order.  So  it  is  already  with 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  reel- 
ing, and  now  in  weaving  the  narrow  kinds  of 
silk,  such  as  laces,  ribbons,  and  other  goods  of 
that  description,  we  have  already  made  great  ad- 
vances on  the  clumsy  and  ill-arranged  implements 
of  the  old  world. 

Ill  the  manutacture  of  ribbons,  which  forms  so 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  BTTEL. 

From  the  Chciaw 

Judjsre  fiuel,  the  able  and  distinguished  ed.rorof 
the  Albany  Cultivator  is  dead.     On  hj«  wa}M3 
New  Haven,  Conn,  whither  be  was  going  to  ad- 
dress an  agricultural  meeting,  he  was  arrested  y^ 
the  6th.  inst.  at  Ujanbury,  by  sickness,  wbirfa  ia 
eight  or  ten  days  proved  fatal.     There  are  hoo' 
dreds  of  men  in  the  land  whose  names  are  better 
known  to  the  great  mass  of  even  intelligrnt  a^'- 
culiurists,who  have  been  more   bespatiemi  with 
fulsome  praise  by  a  frothy  public  press,  nodyrhoee 
death  would  be  much  more  extensively  dffph>red; 
but  we  are  sure  we  do  not  say  too  moch  when 
we  say  there  lives  not  ^polUxcian  who.  darinsha 
whole  life,  has  done  the  tenth  part  of  the  tithe  as 
much  towards  advancing  the  true   prosper^ryof 
the  country  as  Judge  Buel  did  durini^  the  ball  do- 
zen years  he  conducted  the  Cultivator. 


TO     SUBSCaiBRBS. 

To  ^vn  abundant  notice  and  time  from  actioo,  tlie 
"  Conditions  "  of  publication  for  the  next  sod 
ing  volumes  of  the  Farmers'  Register  are 
in  this  number.  It  is  earnestly  requested  of  all  sob- 
scribers  to  read  them,  and  observe  the  new  &ciHties 
offered ;  and  of  those  who  may  not  iutend  to  contiaoe 
their  subscriptlou,  either  on  the  former  and  general,  <^ 
the  new  and  cootiDgeat  terms,  it  is  also  requested  tbit 
they  will  at  least  make  known  their  diseoatinoajiee  im 
lightfiU  and  proper  manaer,  and  as  early  as  may  be 
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convenient.    It  is  very  important  to  the  interest  of : 
the  publisher  to  know  as  early  as  possible  the  changes 
to  be  made  on  bis  list,  both  by  witbdrawalsj  and  new 
subscriptions  added. 

The  reduction  of  price  in  consideration  of  prompt 
and  advanced  as  well  as  combined  payments,  and  of 
additional  subscriptions  furnished,  has  worked  so  well, 
that  the  regulation  will  be  made  permanent,  and  each 
subscriber,  for  the  next  and  for  each  succeeding  vol- 
ume, may  obtain  a  like  reduction,  by  bis  annually  re- 
newed canqtltance  with  the  like  or  other  requisitions. 

From  all  recent  subscribers  who  have  been  brought 
upon  the  list  under  the  new  conditions,  and  also  the  old 
subscribers  who  aided  their  admission,  we  especially 
beg  attention  to  the  following  remarks. 

Under  the  new  conditions  for  this  volume,  the  two 
classes  of  subscribers  named  (being  all  who  have 
chosen  to  avail  of  the  ofier,)  have  received  their  copies 
of  vol.  7,  for  the  net  payment  to  the  publisher  of  $q 
for  two  volumes ;  or,  on  the  general  average,  at  half  the 
regular  price  for  each  individual  subscriber.  But 
each  one  of  these  subscribers,  after  his  payment  is 
made,  stands  precisely  upon  the  same  ground,  and  un- 
der the  same  terms  of  agreement  for  the  future,  as 
all  other  subscribers  heretofore,  or  as  do  all  others  who 
have  not  made  use  of  the  privileges  offered.  That  is, 
each  of  these  subscribers,  like  all  others  who  have 
paid  their,  dues,  is  perfectly  free  to  discontinue  his 
subscription  brfore  the  commencement  of  the  next 
volume ;  if  not  thus  discontinuing,  each  will  have  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  an  extra  copy  of  the  next  vol- 
ume, for  a  new  name  and  subscription,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  for  this  volume;  and  thus  every 
one,  by  using  the  means  proposed  in  each  successive 
year,  may  continue  to  obtain  his  own  volume  every 
year  at  half  price.  Or,  by  an  additional  privilege  now 
offered  and  made  permanent,  every  person,  or  club, 
sending  ^26  in  advance,  and  before  February  1st  of 
each  year,  may  thereby  pay  for  and  receive  10  copies 
of  that  volume,  whether  for  old  or  for  new  subscribers. 
Tber<ifore,  the  mere  forming  and  keeping  up  a  club  of 
any  ten  or  more  names,  will  put  the  work  to  all,  for 
such  prompt  and  joint  payments,  at  half  price.  But 
every  one  on  the  list  who  does  not  take  either  of  these 
steps,  within  the  several  limits  of  time  allowed,  will  be 
bound  for  his  subscription  at  the  regular  and  full  price 
of  $5  the  volume. 

It  is  true,  and  no  less  obvious,  that  the  main  induce- 
ment to  offer  to  supply  two  copies  for  the  price  of  one, 
was  the  expectation  that  most  of  those  who  thus  first 
became  readers,  would  appreciate  the  value,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  afterwards  supporters  of  the  publication. 
But  we  make  no  claim  to  continued  subscription  on 
that  score.  If,  however,  each  one  of  our  subscribers 
would  each  year  take  the  little  trouble  necessary  to 
send  a  new  name,  and  thus  obtain  the  copies  at  half 
price  for  both — and  if,  with  this,  every  subscriber  who 
desires  to  discontinue  the  work,  would  give  proper  no- 
tice, and  in  due  time,  the  publication  could  well  bear  all 
such  withdrawals,  and  would  be  all  that  could  be  rea- 


and,  at  the  same  time,  of  cheapness  to  the  subscribers. 
It  would  lead  to  this  state  of  things — a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  subscribers,  all  paying  punctually  in 
advamce,  and  the  work  furnished  to  all  for  half  price. 

,Tbe  results  sought  to  be  obtained  by  these  offers 
would  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  subscribers  than  to 
the  publisher ;  and  therefore,  independent  of  all  public 
and  patriotic  considerations,  they  are  required  by  self- 
interest  to  lend  their  hearty  aid.  The  publisher  there- 
fore presumes  to  ask  that  this  aid  may  be  given,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  givers,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
He  has  no  right  to  expect  that  any  thii^  should  be 
done  merely  to  aid  his  own  private  interest  or  gain. 
If  but  a  slight  effort  were  made  by  eveiy  subscriber, 
the  effect  of  the  general  action  would  be  to  make  the 
Farmers'  Register  one  of  the  cheapest  works  of  its 
kind;  and  if  the  still  more  valued  and  needed  aid  of 
the  pens  of  its  readers  were  given  as  freely  as  it  should 
be,  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work  would  be  in- 
creased still  more  than  its  cost  would  be  lessened. 
There  is  not  one  individual  who  may  read  these  lines, 
who  cannot  forward  one  or  both  of  these  most  desirable 
rtsults. 
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sity, be  suspended— that  which  requires  payment  from 
subscribers  in  notes  of,  or  checks  on, "  specie-paying  *' 
banks.  In  addition  to  our  sharing,  with  the  community 
at  large,  this  general  calamity,  our  publication  must 
suffer  b^avy  additional  loss  in  discount  upon  the  pay- 
ments of  remote  debtors.  But  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  submit ;  and  will  receive  in  payment  the  current 
notes  of  any  city  banks,  of  the  state  in  which  the  debt- 
or resides.  North  Carolina  notes  (which  are  at  par  in 
Petersbuig,)  or  notes  of  any  bank  in  Virginia,  will  be 
greatly  preferred.  Even  these  are  now  depreciated 
here  10 percent,  and  more  southern  notes  from  10  to 
20  below  them,  or  from  20  to 30  per  cent  below  specie. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  alone  sufficient  to  break  down 
a  periodical  having  very  wide  and  scattered  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  we  despair  of  any  bona  fide  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks,  or  of  their  ever  being 
able  to  maintain  a  paper  currency  truly  convertible  into 
specie. 
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Art.  I.  The  Farmers*  Register  is  published  in  month- 
ly numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  at  $5  a 
year,  payable  in  advance.  Or,  for  $5  may  be  had  two 
copies  of  the  same  current  or  forthcoming  volume,  for 
new  subscribers,  if  so  ordered  and  paid  for  in  advance. 
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or  dedoetioft  for  pwUge,  or  uiy  other  charge  to  the 
pabtisber. 

II.  Sabfcriben  who  may  have  already  paid  the  regu- 
lar mibicriptioo  price  of  $6  in  the  ouiiiiier  above  re* 
quired,  for  a  nogle  copy,  ihall  have  the  privilege,  upon 
•emliDg  a  pott-paid  Older,  of  having  a  secoad  copy  of 
the  tame  vohime  eent  to  any  new  subscriber,  wiUiout 
further  cbaige,  for  that  volume,  if  so  ordered  during  its 
time  of  publication. 

III.  A  like  privilege  will  be  allowed  to  every  old 
subecriber  who  has  not  paid,  bat  who  shall  do  so,  as 
above,  before  the  issue  of  the  6th  aomber  of  the  then 
current  volume,  (at  which  time  of  all  debtors'  bills 
will  be  made  out  and  sent) ;   thus  in  effect  xeducino 
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AVAIL  OF  THE  OFFBB.  (See  also  Art.  V.) 

IV.  If,  however,  no  more  than  one  copy  is  ordered, 
the  tabeeriptioo  price  will  still  be,  as  heretofore,  $6 
the  volume ;  as  it  is  not  designed  to  permit  any  sub- 
scription debt,  or  payment,  to  be  made  for  less  than 
$6.  And  if  an  order  is  sent  for  two  copies,  without 
full  compliance  with  the  conditions  annexed,  (in  Ait 
VI,)  only  one  will  be  sent. 

V.  Clubs  of  ten  subscribers  (old  or  new,  or  of  both) 
by  sending  f25  (net  payment)  in  advance  and  at  one 
time,  betore  February  1st,  of  each  year,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  ten  copies  of  that  volume  onlv. 

VI.  The  price  of  back  volumes,  as  bAetofone^  is 
$6  for  one  alone,  $10  for  any  three  together,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  ($8.84  cents  each,)  for  any  num- 
ber of  volumes  short  of  a  full  set.  Entire  sets  of  8 
vols,  (the  8th  commencing  January  sUi,  1940.)  will 
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resides.  And  all  letters  to  the  editor  in  twffuA  to  the 
Farmers*  Register  must  be  post-paid-— eaetil 
contain  articles  for  puUication. 

Vni.  The  risk  of  loss  of  paymentefa 
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assumed  by  the  editor. 

IX.  For  all  copies  not  received  bj 
proper  post  offices,  duplicates  will  be 
subscribers  who  have  comptied  vfUk 
UimM ;  provided  that  the  failure  AaUhg 
the  pottfRottrry  %nd  within  one  montk  mfltriffidt  of 

the  mucairied  copy. 

X.  If  a  subscription  is  not  dlreetai 

ued  before  the  first  number  of  tho 
been  published,  it  will  be  taken  as  B 
another  year.    Sutiscriptions  must 
beginning  of  some  one  volnme,  and' 
for  less  than  a  year*s  puhlicatioD. 

XI.  The  mutual  obligations  of  A« 
subscriber,  Sm-  the  year,  are  fully  ii 
the  firgt  number  of  the  volume  is  issiaad; 
time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  sutncripfieft 
mitted.    Nor  will  a  subscription  be 
any  earlier  notice,  while  any  thing 
due,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  aditor,  (i 
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ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Concluded  from  pt^  626.) 

By  GcoKGK  D.  Arustrono,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  Washington  College,  Va. 

Chap.  XXIII. 

RBBTARKS  ON  TBB  APPLICATION  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC FRINCIPLISSTO  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES. 
PROPBR  CHABACTfiR.  OF  UX  P  IfiRl^  KMTS. 
80MC   1CXAMPLK8. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  essay,  I  have 
endeavsred  to  set  before  the  reader,  (he  principles 
of  vegetable  physiology,  together  with  ihe  evi- 
dence on  which  they  rest ;  and  occasionally  1  have 
nieationed  such  praciical  applications  of  those 
principles  to  agriculsure  and  the  various  concerns 
ol'  rural  economy,  ns  frequent  trial  has  placed  be- 
yond question.  Wbilai  preparing  this  essay  for 
the  pubtic,  many  other  praciical  applications  have 
suggested  themselves  to  niy  mind,  but  I  have  pur- 
posely passed  them  by,  lest  some  error,  which  a 
better  knowledge  of  praciical  agriculture  than  that 
which  I  possess  would  at  once  oetecf,  should  bring 
Ihe  whole  into  discredit.  In  attempting  to  apply 
a  scientific  principle  to  any  practical  purpose,  there 
are  always  many  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  if  the  person  attempting  so  to  apply 
it  fails  property  to  consider  each  and  every  one  of 
these,  lie  will  necessarily  subject  himself  to  entire , 
failure  iu  the  result  Many  of  these  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  are  known  only  to  practical  men ; 
more  especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  fact  with  re- 
spect to  a  science,  which  like  that  of  agriculture, 
is  yet  in  its  infoncy.  If  the  attempt  to  apply  the 
principle  should  result  in  failure,  many  persons, 
not  discerning  the  true  source  of  that  failure,  will 
call  the  principle  in  question,  or  perhaps  will  look 
upon  it  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  uselessness  of 
science,  and  confirm  themselves  in  the  belief  of 
the  common  sentiment  **  a  grain  of  experience  is 
worth  a  ton  of  theory,"  understanding  by  the  term 
theory,  scientific  knowledge  in  general.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  a  great  deiil  of  that  invidious  distinction 
which  is  soraetifues  made  between  scientific  and 
practical  men  arises  from  this  very  source. 

in  order  that  we  may  see  more  c!eariy  the  true 
cause  of  sooh  failures,  and  may  learu  what  is  the 
inference  which  may  properly  be  drawn  from  them, 
I  will  mention  an  example.  Sir  U.  Davy  some 
years  since,  discovered  that  a  sheet  of  copper 
when  exposed  to  sea  water,  might  be  effectually 
protected  from  corrosion,  by  soldering  to  it  a  small 
piece  of  zinc.  This  was  a  necessary  result  from 
the  nature  of  galvanic  action.  At  once  he  con- 
cluded, and  the  conclusion  seemed  a  very  natural 
one,  that  this  discovery  would  admit  of  a  most 
valuable  practical  application,  in  the  preservation 
of  the  copper  sheathing  of  sliips.  A  trial  was 
made ;  the  sheathing  of  a  ship  fitting  out  for  a 
long  voyage  was  prepared  under  bis  difiectioD. 
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When  this  ship  returned  Irom  the  voyage,  and 
her  bottom  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  her 
sheathing  was  indeed  safe,  hut  that  it  was  covered 
in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot, 
with  sea-weed  and  marine  molluscs;,  and  that 
ihese,  by  rendering  her  bottom  rough  and  raggedy 
had  retarded  her  sailing  so  much,  that  more  mo* 
ney  was  lost  in  time  and  the  wages  of  her  crew, 
than  was  gained  in  her  protected  sheathing. 
Whilst  her  coppered  bottom  was  exposed  to  th« 
free  action  of  sea  water,  it  was  continually  covered 
with  a  poisonous  coating  consisting  of  tbe  corroded 
metal,  which  prevented  sea- weed  and  molluscs 
from  fastening  themselves  to  it ;  but  so  soon  as 
this  poisonous  matter  was  prevented  from  forming, 
they  fastened  themselves  to  the  copper  with  as 
much,  and  even  greater  freedom,  than  they  would 
have  done  to  a  rock  or  log  of  wood  ia  similar  cir« 
cumstances.  In  this  instance*lhe  failure  resulted 
entirely  from  not  takiiig  this  last  circumstance  into 
accoupf.  Perhaps,  had  Davy  consulted  some  prac- 
tical seamen,  they  might  have  suggested  this  dif« 
ficulty.  The  principle  in  accordance  with  which 
he  acted,  was  a  correct  one,  and  his  failure  in  no 
way  afiected  the  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  fur- 
ther, this  principle  may  yet  be  applied  to  the  very 
purpose  to  which  he  attempted  to  apply  it ;  if  some 
cheap  poisonous  substance  can  be  found  which  tfnay 
take  the  place  of  the  poison  aflbrded  by  the  corro* 
sion  of  the  metal,  or  if  by  any  other  means,  ma- 
rine moIluscsB  can  be  prevented  from  fastening 
themselves  to  the  sheathing  of  ships,  and  the  very 
failure  of  Davy  may  be  directly  instrumental  in 
leading  to  some  discovery  which  will  accomplish 
the  thing  sought;  and  yet  doubtless  this  failure 
has  been  set  down  by  many  to  the  discredit  of 
science. 

Lest  1  should  fall  into  such  errors  as  this,  and 
thus  bring  discredit  upon  a  study  which  I  believe 
would  coniribuie  more  to  the  advancrment  of  og* 
riculture,  (if  practwal  agriculturists  would  acqjuaint 
fheraselves  with  it,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  their 
knowledge,)  than  almost  any  other  which  could  bt 
mentioned,  I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  a 
simple  statement  of  the  principles  of  vegetabla 
physiology,  and  purposely  avoided  attempting  to 
apply  them  to  practical  agriculture,  excepting  in 
those  cases  where  trial  has  been  already  made, 
and  the  results  have  proved  satisfactory.  In  such 
circumstances,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  ba 
needlessly  transgressing  the  proper  limits  of  my 
subject,  iu  devotiug  the  present  chaptpr  to  some 
genera!  remarks  upon  the  appliciUion  of  scientifia 
knowledge  to  practical  purposes,  and  the  proper 
character  of  experiments. 

Experimenting  has  been  sijrntficantly  termed 
by  Lord  Bacon,  *^  asking  questions  of  nature.^' 
Nature,  in  all  circumstances,  is  subject  to  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  laws.  Our  world  is  not  a 
mere  chance  production  which  has  happened  to  be 
what  it  now  is  ;  but  in  every  part  is  contrived  with 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  put  together  with  cod*> 
summate  skill.  The  only  proper  object  of  experi- 
mental research  is  to  ascertain  these  laws,  in  ore 
that,  acting  in  accordance  with  ihem,  .we  w 
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render  nature  suboervient  to  our  will.  To  attain 
this  end  we  must  be  guided  by  reason  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  not  experiment  at  random ;  or  to  carry  out 
Lord  Bacon's  ngurei  we  should  address  to  nature 
a  definite  question,  and  not  speak  without  refer- 
ence 10  the  meaning  of  the  language  used.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  science  may  render  us  assistance 
of  the  most  important  kind,  and  this  in  several 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
ecience  will  save  us  from  spending  our  time  in 
learning,  by  the  slow  and  latiorious  process  oi*  ex- 
perimenting, that  which  others  have  learned  be- 
fore us,  and  leR  on  record  for  our  instruction.  How 
olien  is  it  the  case,  that  men  of  great  acuteness, 
appreciating  fully  the  value  of  the  information  to 
be  derived  from  experimenting,  and  who  might 
have  added  much  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge had  their  efforts  been  properly  directed, 
WHste  their  time  in  learning  a  second  time  tliat 
which  was  known  long  before;  and  how  fre- 
quentlv  do  we  bear  of  great  discoveries,  discove- 
ries which  are  to  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
mankind,  and  which  ihe  discoverer  honestly  be- 
lieves are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light, 
when  in  fact  they  have  formed  a  part  of  human 
knowledge  for  many  years.  In  such  cases,  the 
experimenter  not  only  loses  his  labor,  but  is  often 
mortified,  and  discouraged  from  making  any  iiir- 
iher  attempts  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  this,  and  that  is  to 
make  ourselves  fully  acquainted  with  that  which 
is  already  known.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that 
true  science  is  not  something  different  from  human 
knowledge;  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  that 
very  knowtedi^  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  easily  acquitted,  ana  easily  retained.  The  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  to  practical  pur- 
poses, is  the  very  l>est  test  of  their  truth ;  if  they 
will  not  stand  this  rest,  they  form  no  part  of  true 
science,  but  <<of  science  falsely  tfo  called." 

In  the  second  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  science,  by  drawing  a  diatinct  outline  be- 
tween that  which  is  known  end  that  which  is  un- 
known, will  direct  our  attention  to  those  points 
which  may  most  profitably  be  made  subjects  of 
etperimental  research.  It  is  a  remark  of  one  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  that  the  first  step  towards 
true  wisdom  is  to  know  our  own  ignorance.  If 
this  remark  is  a  just  one  with  respect  to  human 
knowledge  in  general,  it  is  peculiarly  so  with  re- 
spect to  natural  science ;  and  no  more  important 
work  can  possibly  be  accomplished,  none  which 
will  tend  more  directly  to  man's  advancement  in 
knowledge,  than  that  which,  by  placing  before  him 
the  sum  of  that  which  he  does  know,  and  care- 
fully distinguishing  it  from  that  of  which  he  is  still 
ignorant,  shall  thus  direct  his  attention  to  those 
subjects  which  may  properly  and  profitably  be 
made  subjects  of  inquiry;  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  having  our 
icnowledife  generalized,  and  presented  in  the  form 
of  scientific  principles. 

In  the  third  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
science  will  assist  us,  by  presenting  distinctly  be- 
fore us  all  those  causes  which  may  affect  the  re- 
sult which  we  desire  to  obtain,  and  in  this  way  di- 
rect us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  prose- 
cute our  inquirieii.  There  is  no  portion  of  matter 
which  is  not  subject  to  many  laws  at  the  same 
time  ;  all  the  different  parts  of  oature  are  bound 


together,  and  interwoven  with  each  other ;  and  os 
this  account  an  effect  may  appear  to  spring  froei 
some  certain  cause,  when  in  tact  it  springs  from 
an  entirely  different  one.    Some  of  the  moat  com- 
mon of  those  errors  into  which  experimental  io- 
qoirers  fall,  are  those  which  consist  io  attributing 
results  to  other  than  the  true  causes ;  and  so  inti- 
mate is  the  coniipxion  which  exists  between  tbe 
different  parts  of  nature,  that  these  errors  aie  of  en 
of  a  very  complicated  character.     For  example; 
when  the  smoke  which  issues  from  a  chimney  is 
seen  to  sink  towards  the  earth,  we  are  comoiooi/ 
told,  that  the  air  is  so  heavy  that  It  pnmea  ti 
down ;  and  as  evidence  that  this  is  the  true  solu- 
tion, we  are  asked  if  we  cannot  feel  the  oppresivtr 
weight  of  tlie  air  resting  upon  our  own  bodk 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
increase  in  the  density  of  the  air  should  eaose  the 
smoke  to  rise  ropre  rapidly  than  usual,  and  not  to 
sink  towards  the  earth ;  so  that  in  truth,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  smoke  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  air 
is  speeifically  lighter  than  usual.     How  then  can 
we  account  for  the  oppressive  feeling  of  which  we 
are  certainly  conscious  a:  such  times  ?    fiy  a  re- 
ference to  the  principles  of  animal  ph^^aiohgj,  we 
learn  that  in  a  healthy  condition  of'^the  bomaa 
system,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  matter  is  continu- 
ally carried  ofl  by  insensible  perspiiatioii,  and  that 
whenever  this  is  checked,  a  ieeling  of  oppresnon 
and  languor  pervades  the  whole  man.    The  rate 
of  perspiration,  or  evaporation,  ffbr  it  amooots  to 
the  same  thing  in  this  case,  as  the  one  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  other,)  is  materially  afiectcd  bv  the 
dryness  or  dampness  of  the  atmospliere.    ^Thst 
the  air  should  be  damper  than  usual,  and  at  the 
same  time  specifically  lighter,  are  two  things  per 
tectly  consistent  with  each  other,  inasmuch  as  ih 
expapsion  from  heat  may  t)e  more  than  su&i  >i 
to  counterbalance  the  increased    density  wLxh 
would  result  from  the  presence  of  an  increttcJ 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.    Here  tbea 
we  have  a  correct  solution  of  the  matter,  bot  one 
directly  oppo6cd  to  the  common  one.     When  the 
smoke,  as  it  issues  from  a  chimney,  sinks  instead  of 
rising,  it  does  so  because  the  atmosphere  is  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  usual ;  whilst  the  feeling  i^  op- 
pression and  languor,  of  which  we  are  eomcioos 
in  such  circumstances,  has  nothing  to  do  irixii  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  but  arises  entirely  from 
the  check  \«rhich  is  given  to  the  insensible  perspt- 
ration,  by  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.    Fmm  such 
errors  as  these,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
science  will  save  us,  by  setting  before  us,  at  one 
view,  all  the  causes  which  can  be  concerned  in 
producing  any  given  result,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabling  us  to  assign  to  each  its  probable  amount 
of  influence. 

With  respect  to  experiments,  the  only  remaik 
which  I  will  make  is,  that  they  should  generally 
be  conducted  upon  a  small  scale.  By  parsuiog 
this  couree,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  the  requisite 
information  without  risking  any  large  amount  of 
labor  or  expense  of  any  kind ;  and  bendes,  are 
enabled  to  attend  more  carefully  to  the  expetimeni, 
and  more  accurately  to  observe  it  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress.  If  any  particular  method  of  cul- 
ture succ^s  well  with  ten  square  yards  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  the 
same  method  of  cultivation  will  succeed  cqiially 
well  with  ten  square  miles  of  the  same  graio* 
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From  this  view  of  tJie  case,  we  will  at  once  see 
th(3  error  of  the  opinion  so  often  expressed,  that 
private  fcirmors  cannot  afford  to  matceexpenments ; 
an  opiniiiii  which  has  had  a  very  i^reat  influence  in 
retarding  the  proj^ress  of  agricultural  science.  It 
is  not  necessary,  fn  order  to  try  an  experlaient,  that 
a  farmer  should  risk  his  whole  crop,  or  even  any 
considerable  part  of  it ;  it  i«  lor  better  that  he 
should  not  thai  he  should  experiment  on  so  small 
a  scale  that  total  failure  cannot  seriously  allect 
him. 

Havinfl^  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  prar ileal  pur- 
poses, 1  will  now  attempt  to  illustrate  them,  in  one 
or  two  cases  more  immediately  connected  with 
agriculture. 

In  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Resister,  the 
question  is  asked,  "  what  is  the  proper  distance  at 
which  to  place  hills  of  com  from  each  other,"  and 
in  connection  with  this  question,  the  statement  is 
made  that,  *<  the  results  of  experiments  are  dis- 
cordant," and  that  '*  no  satisfactory  answer  has  a* 
yet  ever  been  given."  In  attempting  to  settle  such 
a  matter  as  this  by  experiment,  there  are  several 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
most  important  are.  Int.,  that  a  plant  in  order  to 
to  thrive,  and  more  especially  to  mature  its  seed 
well,  should  be  open  to  the  action  of  air  and  sun- 
light, and  2nd.,  that  adjacent  plants  should  not  be 
compelled  to  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  same 
portion  of  soil.  The  reason  for  each  of  these  di- 
rections have  been  given  in  previous  chapters  of 
this  essay.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  will 
at  once  see  why  experiments  have  given  discor- 
dant results,  and  why  no  satisfactory  general  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  the  question  proposed,  or 
can  ever  be  given.  The  corn  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country  is  not  all  of  the  -%ame 
species,  and  the  different  species  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  height,  in  the  size  of  their  stalks, 
in  the  number  and  size  of  their  leaves,  &c.  If 
we  havA  two  species  of  com,  one  of  ivhich  grows 
twice  as  high  as  the  other,  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  an  equal  amount  of  sunshine  throughout 
tlieir  whole  length,  and  for  an  equal  portion  of  the 
day,  the  taller  species  must  be  planted  nearly 
twice  as  far  apart  as  the  shorter  one.  Then  again, 
■oils  differ  much  from  each  other  in  their  texture ; 
some  are  mellow  and  deep,  whilst  others  are  light, 
and  rest  upon  a  stiff  sub-soil.  Plant  the  same 
species  of  corn  in  each  of  these  soils,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  root  grows,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent,  that  in  the  first,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
strike  its  roots  down,  whilst  in  the  other,  there  will 
be  an  equal  tendency  to  spread  them  out  near  the 
aiirface.  The  roots  of  two  adjacent  plants,  if  we 
suppose  those  roots  to  be  of  the  same  length,  must 
run  together  much  sooner  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  The  proper  distance  at  which  adjacent 
hills  of  corn  should  be  placed  from  each  other  will 
depend  upon  both  the  panicular  species  of  corn 
cultivated,  and  the  nature  of*  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  and  in  pern>rroing  any  experiments  which 
shall  afford  valuable  inlbrmafion  respecting  the 
m sitter  in  question,  both  of  these  circumstances 
must  be  carefully  noted.  If  this  has  not  been  done, 
the  results  of  difiirsntexpeiiments  will  ofneoessity 
be  discordant. 

In  the  90th  chapter  of  this  essay,  I  have  stated 
the  principle,  that  **  plants,  as  a  general  thing, 
tasemble  their  fmreot  plantsi  i.e.  the  plants  from 


which  the  seed  from  which  they  spruug  vras  ob* 
tained,  in  form,  in  texture,  in  the  abundance  rich- 
ness and  flavor  of  tlieir  fruit,  in  their  liability  to 
disease,  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  particular 
which  can  aftisct  their  value  to  man."  When  thia 
pnnciple  was  stated,  it  was  dismissed  for  the  time, 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  its  consideration  io 
this  placM.  Let  us  see  if  it  will  admit  of  any  prao« 
tical  application  in  agriculture* 

One  of  the  most  common  misfortunes  which  dis* 
appoints  the  wheat-grower's  hopes  in  eastero 
Virginia,  is  the  rusr.  This  I  believe  is  generally 
considered,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  stalk  pro* 
duced  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  it  be  true  that  this  disease  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere^  then  any  attempt 
to  remedy  it  mtist  be  hopeless,  fiut  is  this  certain* 
ly  the  case  1  May  it  not  be,  that  whilst  a  particular 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  particular  kind  of 
weather,  is  I  he  immediate  catise  of  its  developemeot| 
a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists  in  the  plant 
itself?  And  may  not  this  predisposition  to  the  6l9^ 
ease  lie  of  a  hereditary  ch:irader1  The  ftust  thai 
I  lie  rust  is  now  more  common  than  it  was  former- 
ly, seems  to  favor  such  a  supposition.  If  auch 
should  be  the  case,  then  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  disease,  would  be  to  provide- 
seed-wheat  from  a  stock  which  had  never  been 
affected  with  the  rust. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  all  these  partic- 
ulars, between  plants  and  animals.  We  know 
that  in  the  case  ot  man,  certain  diseases,  or  ratbefy 
to  state  the  case  more^tccurately,  a  predispositioii 
10  cenain  diseases,  is  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  whilst  the  immediate  cause  of  the  diseMS,. 
in  each  particular  case,  is  entirely  of  an  advanU. 
tious  character.  The  consumption  is  of  thischa* 
meter.  If  we  place  two  children  of  the  same  eon- 
sumptivc  parent,  chikiren,  so  far  as  we  can  seer 
equally  predisposed  to  that  disease,  the  one  fa» 
lavoralile  circumstances  for  its  developament,  and 
the  other  in  unfavorable  dreomstances,  the  ono 
will  die,  whilst  the  other  will  survive.  Or  if  we 
take  two  children  of  different  parents,  one  of  wbon 
has  inherited  a  predisposition  to  consumption, 
whilst  the  other  has  inherited  a  sound  constitution^ 
and  place  them  tK>th  in  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  development  of  that  disease,  the  one  wUI 
die,  whilst  the  other  will  live  to  a  good  old  age. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  same  law  obtains  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  this  per** 
ticular;  at  any  rate,  such  Is  the  conclusion  f# 
which  observation  and  experiment  wouki  lead  us* 
Why  may  not  the  rust  be  a  disease  of  this  charae* 
ter ;  depending  for  its  development  upon  a  particu*. 
lar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  predispo*- 
sltion  to  which,  is  deep  seated  in  the  very  con* 
stitution  of  the  plant  1  I  do  not  mean  to  aasert  that 
such  is  the  case,  for  I  am  not  sufRciently  acquain'- 
ted  with  the  fact  of  the  case,  to  make  up  a  decided 
opinion,  though  all  the  facts  with  which  I  em 
acquainted  would  favor  this  triew  of  the  matter*. 
I  mean  simply  to  suggest  the  question,  and  in  case 
those  lietter  aoqoainted  with  the  matter  shootd 
think  that  this  is  the  fi^t,  to  point  out  the  proper 
remedy. 

Agaiu ;  <*  plants  as  a  (peneral  thing  reeemUe 
their  parent  plants  in  therrichneei  and  abuodanee 
of  their  seed  and  fruit,  as  also  in  the  time  of  ripen* 
ing  that  seed."  Some  years  since  I  tried  an  ex- 
periment to  ascertaiii  to  what  extern  thie  irvireei 
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At  tbe  time,  I  made  do  noies  of  the  experiment, 
and  of  coone  cannot  be  p erieetty  acuraie  In  my 
•tateroenu ;  but  yet  1  Bbal)  not  vary  Ihr  from  the 
truth*    The  plant  on  which  the  experiment  whs 
tried,  waa  the  »pecie«  ol'liean  called  inThorburij's 
cataiogney  ^'refugee  or  ihousand^lo-ooe  bean,^'  an 
excellent  tpeciea  of  snap.    Hnvtng  selected  a  row 
ol'beana  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  •ettiinr^ 
on  one  half  of  the  row,  Iftufiered  ihoee  pods  which 
aet  fiiat  to  ripen,  carel'ully  removing  thofse  which 
■et  afterwarda;  on  the  other  hall'  of  tlie  n»w,  I 
removed  all  the  tint  poda  as  last  a«  they  set,  leav- 
ing  nope  but  two  or  three  ol'ihe  la«t  (hat  set  to  ri- 
pen.   When  fuHy  ripe,  the  two  varieiiea  were 
gathered  and  cafelUHy  kept  Mperaie  from  each 
other.    The  next  spring  1  planted  both  varieties 
at  it  he  aame  time,  and  side  by  side,  but  no  two  dif- 
lerent  species  of  beans  could  have  differed  more 
from  each  other  than  these  did.    The  first  rariety 
were  ik  for  use  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
others  ;  the  plants  of  the  first  were  low  and  stifi, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  were  tall  and  slender,  in 
aneor  two  inatances  having  something  the  appear- 
ance of  vines;  the  beans  when  ripe  differed  in 
shape,  size,  and  even  in  color ;  thone  of  the  early 
variety  being  pink,  whilst  those  of  the  lata  variety 
were  deep  purple.   But  the  palest  difference  was 
in  the  amount  of  the  yield,  the  early  vari^iy  aver- 
aging from  6  to  10  pods  to  each  plant,  whilst  the 
other  variety  averaged,  1  think,  at  least  from  80  to 
40.    And  yet  each  variety  preserved  the  original 
characteiisiic  of  the  refugee  bean,  via.  that  of  hav- 
ing a  tender  pod,  and  thus  affording  a  good  snap 
bean.  Had  not  circumstances  prevented,  I  should 
bava  pursued  this  experiment,  and  from  the  results 
which  I  did  obtain,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  *in  the 
eourse  of  a  lew  years  1  stould  have  obtained  two 
entirely  distinct  varieties,  one  of  which  would  have 
afforded  the  eariiestsnap  bean  which  could  be 
raised,  though  its  yield  would  have  been  by  no 
means  abundant,  and  this,  by  ihe  way.  iB  the  fact 
witli  respect  to  every  variety  of  early  beans  and 
peas  that  I  have  overseen,  whilst  the  other  would 
kave  afforded  a  late  snap,  and  yielded  most  abun- 
dantly. Just  how  far  other  plants  micrht  be  affected 
by  a  similar  treatment  1  atnuiiabletosay;  but  if  the 
general  principle  which  I  have  stated  he  correct, 
and  it  is  a  principle  based  u|  on  the  results  of  many 
experiments,  perlbrmed  on  mnny  different  kinds  of 
plants,  and  by  many  different  experiinentf*,  every 
plant  will  be  affected  to  a  greater  or  iers  extent, 
and  doubtless  all  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially 
affect  their  value.    Very  often,  the  seed  of  early 
and  late  varieties,  or  of  some  prolific  variety  of  a 
plant,  is  obtained  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
with  great  trouble  and  at  great  expense,  and  a  Her 
all,  is  found  not  to  succeed  well  in  our  climate  ; 
would  it  not  be  a  much  easier  and  in  every  respect 
a  much  better  plan,  to  select  some  v.iri'^ty  which 
possesses  all  the  qualities  excepting  those  of  being 
proHQc  early  or  late,  and  then  ohinm  varieties 
which  shall  be  what  we  wish  them  in  this  respect, 
by  such  means  as  those  referred  to  above?  1  know 
that  some  farmers  have  given  a  certain  amount 
of  attention  to  this  matter,  but  1  doubt  whether 
those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  it,  have 
aiver  panued  the  matter  as  far  as  it  might  profitably 
be  pursued.    Tho:  results  have  in  every  instance 
been  of  the  most  deoirable  kind,  and  this  method 
seeras  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  certain 
meUiadl  oTiiDprovenieDt  open  to  theagricuhurist; 


why  then  should  the  matter  be  lufiered  to  rest 
where  it  does ! 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  of  cekcting  refd 
with  great  care,  because  the  offspring  mill  {lanBke 
of  the  rbnracier  of  the  seed  from  vbich  w  »pringti, 
and  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  prircautioia  io  le 
observed  in  order  to  do  this  succfffliiliy,  lei  me  re- 
fer to  a  fact  stated  in  one  of  the  back  numbrre  of 
the  Register.  In  the  No.  for  Oct.  1838^  (here  is  the 
ibilowing  article. 

*^  Many  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  this  quarter,  nho 
cultivated  the  aame  variety  of  wheat  and  Id  the 
same  manner  as  did  his  neigfaborE,  was  bono 
to  have  a  yield  of  a  third  mose  to  the  acre.  Ifon 
inquiring  as  to  the  cauee,  *be  uoFatJeranorv  ho- 
ewer  was  given — '*I  sow  barrel  serd.'  The 
neighbors  purchased  of  him  their  seed  wheai, 
and  the  first  year  had  a  yield  eijual  to  bis,  but 
selecting  their  seed  as  fbrnierly,  the  serond  and 
third  crops  were  but  little  if  any  better,  ihao  was 
raised  by  them  previous  to  their  putcbaseot  seed. 
They  again  purehaFcd,  and  their  foorth  crop  was 
equal  to  the  first,  but  i heir  fifth  8ik)  tixth  cn|f, 
were  like  their  second  and  third.  Bow  to  to\M 
this  apparent  mystery,  caused  many  a  letghbor- 
hood  consultation  and  discussion.  Tbe  Teaierol 
the  seed  saw  too  inviting  a  prospect  to  make  Dorey 
from  the  sale  of  seed  wheat  to  indure  him  iodi»' 
close  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  be  sirug- 
gled  to  keep  it  concealed.  It  was  ultimately  dif- 
covered  however,  and  was  as  fbllowf.  wwo 
you  are  ready  to  get  out  your  wheat,  plarea  bar- 
rel or  box  in  your  stack-yard,  open  ai  im  eod, 
before  you  pass  the  bundle  lo  the  tretdioe Qcor. 
give  it  one  or  two  atrokeaacrosa  the  open  end  ol 
the  barrel  or  box,  by  which  the  beat  astuicd 
grains  will  be  shattered  off;  then  winnotraodustd 
for  seed.  Thus  prepared  it  will  be  faraopenor  lo 
I  the  seed  prepared  by  running  it  through  a  eoaw 
sieve,  for  it  is  known  to  cveiy  observant  farmer, iMt 
many  of  the  largest  grains  of  both  whearardo* 
are  unripe  or  diseose<l,  and  yet  they  do  mubw 
out  as  easily  as  those  which  are  perfect Ir  rife- 

Taking  these  statements  as  true,  anJ  I  f^^ 
reason  to  doubt  their  rorrectne^s,  let  tjspfe  jw^ 
a  careful  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  vcnh  lo 
the  wheat  grower,  counted  in  dollare  awl  ^^^}^' 
Seed  wheat  selected  in  this  way  woddcc*'  m 
nothing  more  than  the  price  of  the  labor  ii««**nf 
to  strike  the  bundles  upon  the  barrrK  beiore ps^ 
in^  them  to  the  thrashing  machine,  above  \w 

f>rice  of  as  much  wheat  measured  witbotttsny^' 
ection  from  his  whole  crop.  Let  os  put  thsat  w 
dollars,  and  this  I  am  certain  is  five  iti»»*![ri 
as  it  would  cost.  If  hia  ordinary  crop  ia  lOW'*^'*' 
els,  by  pursuing  this  plan,  with  the  «»?/'2he 
of  labor  and  from  the  same  quantity  c^rif^'^, 
will  obtain  13334  bushels.  Estimating  this  st9i 
per  bushel,  the  market  price  as  given  i*  '"*  ^ 
number  of  the  Register,  we  have  .^ 

Crop  by  improved  cultivation  worth     9^r3 
Crop  by  ordinary  coltivation  worth 


Gain     S»j 
Deducting  price  of  labor  in  selecting        .^ 
seed 

Clear  gain  i^ 
U  hia  oidiaary  crop  ia  one  of  WOO  bosbeM" 
clear  gain  will  of  courae  be  1616)  doUais.  ^m 
this  cakulatioD  there  can  be  no  eipr,  ii  i« 
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on  which  it  is  Ibuiided  be  correct;  for  these  ofi  respects  prove  tiie  value  of  the  puh^tance  ns  a  ma 
course  1  ara  not  answerable,  I  talce  them  as  I  find  nure,  or  ihe  best  modes  ot'  applyini^  it.    1  applied 
them  stated  by  a  practical  farmer,  and  I  see  no   it  to  a  variety  of  vegetables  in  my  jjranien,  and 


reason  to  doubt  their  correctness.    Is  not  this  mat- 
ter then  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers'? 

It  would  be  easy,  did  it  seem  desirtibie,  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  the  application  of  the  principles, 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  essay,  to 
practical  purposes ;  but  having;  stated  the  princi- 
ples themselves,  toji^ther  with  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  I  now  leave  it  with  those  farmers 
who  may  have  jriven  the  essay  a  careful  perusal, 
to  make  the  applications  for  themselves.  If  by 
what  I  have  wrilten,  I  shall  have  fpven  any  iniur- 
roation  to  my  readers,  or  if  I  shall  have  only  called 
Attention  to  that  which  they  knew  before,  but 
which  they  suffered  to  be  amongst  their  neglected 
knowledge,  and  in  this  way  shall  have  contributed 
in  any  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
scientific  agriculture,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 
written  in  vain.  And  in  conclusion,  let  me  re- 
mark, that  whilst  it  is  beyond  a  question,  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  ''our  good  old  commonwealth" 
18  indiflsolubly  connected  with  the  prospenly  of  her 
agriculture,  at  the  same  time  it  is  true,  that  our  I  plants  to  which  the  poudretie  was  applied,  were 


h\80  to  a  small  portion  of  a  fieiu  of  corn  of  about 
five  acres,  at  my  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  this  rity. 
The  vcgeiaWesin  my  garden  hnve  grown  wiih 
unupual  richness  and  luxuriance,  and  have  roost 
evidently  felt  the  effecis  of  the  applieution.  Of 
the  results  at  my  farm  1  c-an  speak  more  satisfac- 
torily, because  there  I  can  compare  the  portion 
which  Aos,  with  another  portion  of  the  same  crop, 
in  the  same  field,  which  has  not  received  the  pou- 
drette.  This  crop  is  upon  a  strong,  rich  soil, 
which  had  been  slightly  manured  in  the  hill  from 
the  fold-yard  at  thelime  of  planting.  At  the  first 
hoeing,  and  when  the  plants  by  reason  of  the  un* 
favorable  season  were  extremely  backward,  1  di- 
rected my  farmer  to  apply  to  a  corner  of  the  field, 
where  the  crop  was  the  least  promising,  a  handful 
of  poudrette  to  each  hill,  coverinsr  it  at  the  same 
time  with  a  thin  coat  of  earth.  This  was  faithfuU 
ly  done  until  the  poudrette  was  consumed.  The 
remainder  of  the  field  received,  a  part  the  usual 
dressing  of  ptasterj  and  a  part  of  osAes.    The 


systems  of .  agriculture  are  far  from  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  tar  from  what  they  will  become, 
when  once  attention  is  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  sttfc»)ect. 


UBATK  AKD   POtJDRBTTB. 

From  Um  New  Englud  Farmer. 

New  York,  ^lat.  Sept.,  1889. 

Sir — ^The  New  York  Urate  and  Poudretie  Co., 
finding  that  gentlemen  who  had  purchased  their 
manures  had  been  experimenting  with  theaitieles, 
some  advisedly  and  others  mistakenly,  it  became 
desirable  for  many  reasons  to  learn — 

1 — On  what  particular  grains  or  garden  vegeta- 
bles the  manure  was  used,  the  quantity  applied, 
and  the  result: 

2-~To  know  the  precise  manner  and  result  of 
each  trial: 

3 — How  the  urate  and  poudrette  compare  with 
other  manures  in  their  effect,  and 

4 ^Generally,  whether  it  was  not  desirable  to 
the  former  and  gardener  to  have  the  contents  of 
sinks  and  privies  made  into  inodorous  manures. 

In  answer  to  their  circular  sent  to  Mr.  Linn,  of 
Schenectady,  they  have  received  a  letter  of  so  in- 
teresting a  character,  that  we  ask  the  publication 
ot  it  at  as  early  a  day  as  your  arrangements  and 
convenience  will  permit. 

Amended  instructions,  the  result  of  information 
received,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  for  gno- 
twlowB  distribution  among  those  who  have  or 
may  wish  to  use  the  manures. 

(COPT.) 

Sehsnsdady,  Sept,  19, 1889. 
x'be  New  York  Urate  and  Poudrette  Company. 

GuiTTLBMnr— In  anawer  to  your  <<circular,"  I 
would  say,  that  I  obtained  from  your  ooffifMny  a 
barrel  of  poudrette  last  spring,  intending  to  test 
its  yalue  as  a  manure,  by  a  few  close  and  accurate 
experiments.  It  oame  to  hand,  however,  so  late 
in  the  season,  that  I  was  unable  to  apply  it  as  I  in- 
tended, or  to  arrive  at  resotts  which  wouM  in  all 


the  first  to  change  color—- throwing  off  the  sickty, 
yellow  hue,  and  adopting  a  deep  green.  At  the 
period  of  the  second  hoeing,  the  same  plants  re- 
tained not  only  the  appearance  of  better  health, 
but  had  obtained  greater  vigor  and  more  size  than 
any  others  ol  tho  same  crop.  They  have  held 
the  same  distinction  throutrhout  the  season ;  and 
it  is  now  plainly  visible,  although  the  entire  crop 
is  a  fair  one,  that  when  we  come  to  harvest,  we 
shall  gather  a  greater  weight  of  stalks  and  mora 
grain  from  the  portion  where  this  manure  was  ap- 
plied, than  from  the  same  space  at  any  other 
point  in  the  field.  We  have  certainly  no  expa* 
rience  proving  that  the  same  results  could  hflve 
been  reasonably  expecied  from  the  application  of 
any  other  of  the  various  manures  in  common  use« 

With  us,  plaster  has  long  been  considered  the 
grand  restorative  for  this  crop,  and  ashes,  with 
many  farmers,  almost  a  specific ;  and  indeed  that 
both  substances  are  very  useful  as  manures  on 
most  varieties  of  soil,  is  universally  conceded* 
Mills  to  grind  plaster  for  manuring  purposes,  are 
as  common  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  as 
those  devoted  to  grain;  and  1  have  seen  boats 
loaded  with  leeched  ashes, toiling  their  way  from  the 
far  west,  in  order  to  enrich  farm*  on  Long  Island* 

In  this  experiment,  poudrette  was  applied  side 
by  side  with  plaster  and  ashes,  under  aroumstan- 
ces  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  yet  they  have  most 
indisputably  yielded  the  palm  to  the  former ;  and 
all  this  is  not  without  reason.  Usat  end  moisturs 
artd  the  sources  of  vegetation :  poudrette,  if  it  have 
it  not  in  itself,  will  generate  more  heat,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  than  either  plaster  or  ashes,  and  wHI 
absorb  and  retain  more  moisture.  It  seems,  also, 
to  decompose  inanimate  vegetable  substances  in 
the  soil  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  so  to  diffuse 
and  incorporate  itself  with  the  soil  as  to  change 
its  color  around  the  plant  to  which  it  is  apfitled. 
Like  most  other  manures,  (only  more  sensibly  anfl 
rapidly,)  it  imparts  of  its  qualities  to  every  sub- 
stance with  which  it  comes  m  contact,  and  by  the 
aid  of  its  own  and  borrowed  heat  and  moisture, 
assimilates  all  to  iteelf  and  thus  exercises,  al- 
thooj^  applied  in  most  ineonsiderahle  quantities,  a 
certain  and  immedtate  influence  on  vegetation. 
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1  regret  that  1  did  not  receive  the  article  ao  aa 
to  apply  il  at  ilie  (iroe  of  planring.  J  hiii  iiot  nure 
that  the  reauiis  would  have  been  more  succeti^rul, 
and  except  lor  the  purposea  of  eztierimeiii,  I 
ahould  be  content  to  uae  ii  hereaiier  on  moai  cropa, 
M I  have  done  this  season. 

i>esiccated  nianurea  have  long  been  appreci- 
ated in  £urope.  There,  one  ton  of  them  have 
been  estimated  to  be  equal  in  fertilizing  properties 
10  thirty.six  tons  ol'  bnrn-yard  ninnure.  Ai  Ihia 
rate,  there  is  a  lar^e  balance  on  the  score  ol'  econ- 
omy in  lavor  of  the  Ibrmer :  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  manures,  as  prepared  by  your 
company,  are  whoUy  inotiorous,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed in  barrels  lo  the  moat  remote  parts  of  the 
country  as  eommodtously  as  flour,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense,  our  agriculturalists  should  be  movi>d  l»y 
every  consideration  connected  with  cleanliness, 
rural  economy,  the  productiveness  ol'  the  soil,  and 
the  right  use  of  the  means  which  providence 
places  before  them  as  incitements  to  industry,  to 
promote  the  use  of  substances,  which,  lell  undis- 
turbed, are  worse  than  useless— scattering  in  our 
large  cities  and  towns  disease  and  deaih,  and 
which,  when  submitted  te  your  oicAyiyty,  spreads 
health  and  verdure,  and  blesses  and  rewards  both 
citizen  and  husbandman. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  "  improved  in- 
alructions"  for  using  the  manures,  of  which  you 
speak,  and  to  know  at  how  early  a  day  this  fall  I 
may  order  a  tew  barrels*  for  future  experiments. 
Very  respectfully,  yourri  &c. 

A.  L.  LivN. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  improved  instruc- 
tions alluded  to  In  the  foregoing : 

Manures. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  recently  been 
directed  to  the  use  of  urate  and  poudrette.  It 
has  long  been  known  in  France  as  the  most  efli- 
oacious  of  all  manures,  and  the  experiments  made 
during  the  pnst  and  the  present  year,  viz :  1838 
and  1889,  in  the  use  of  poudrette  in  the  north- 
ern and  eaatem  states,  but  more  espt^cialiv  in 
and  around  the  city  of  New  York,  have  awaken- 
ed 1  he  attention  of  both  farmers  and  gardeners. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  in  England, 
have  caused  experiments  to  be  made  of  the  res- 
pective power  of  the  different  manures,  and  upon 
trials  so  made,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  ma- 
Dure  made  from  sinks  and  privies,  is  superior  to 
any  other  productive  agent  for  agricultural  purpo- 
aes.  Is  it  neceivary  to  add,  that  il  is  worse  than 
labor  lost,  to  cultivate  worn  out  or  poor  soils  with- 
out the  use  of  manure  7  He  who  expects  to  be 
Kberally  rewarded  for  his  tabor  must  give  liberally 
what  nature  requires.  The  wise  man  has  said, 
"he  that  wutureih  shall  be  watered  also  him- 
■elf." 

jfmtnded  DirectioM. 

Directions  for  their  use  were  given  by  Peter 
Bartheleiny,  (who  was  one  of  the  first  discoverers 
in  Franre  of  i  he  present  system  of  preparing  the  ar- 
ticles,) how  and  in  what  mHnner  they  should  be 

applied,  and  who  recently  introduced  thptr  manu- 

*  -■ '    ■  ■       ■  ■     ■ 

*  The  rompany  havf*  several  thousand  basbsla  fbr 
•ale  at  the  present  tiiae. 


facture  in  the  city  of  New  Yock.  Many  of  the 
persons  who  have  used  the  artidei,  hare  found, 
lironi  practical  experiments,  that  the  former  (Jiree> 
lions  may  be  amended  advantageouily,and  itii 
doubtless  the  case  that  many  new  meihoda  may 
be  discovered,  which  it  is  hoped  will  Ite  commuDi- 
cated  lor  public  benefit. 

Urate  is  the  pi^xluctof  the  Ujmd  part,  aod  pou- 
drette of  the  subaiantial  part  of  the  gioki  or  pri- 
vies, both  of  them  reduced,  by  a  different  proee», 
to  a  dry  and  inodorus  substance,  and  med  as  the 
best  of  all  manures  known  to  agrieuliunjitfts  and 
horticultureiisis,  being  an  animal  manure  of  the 
richest  and  purest  kind,  and  the  most  poveijiit  of 
any  appficarion  that  can  be  made  to  the  earth. 

UiraU. — The  urate  may  be  used  in  in  dry  state 
by  spreading  it  on  the  land  as  3*011  would  lime  or 
ashes,  or,  alter  having  been  diaaoM  io  weifr, 
may  be  used  through  a  watering  pot,  or  by  a  cask 
on  cart  wheels,  in  the  samO  manner  ai  (be  itreeti 
in  the  city  of  New  York  are  watered  in uDmer. 
For  all  kinds  of  small  graim,  such  m  whnt, 
rye,  oats,  bariey,  flax,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
it  may  he  sowed  dry  upon  the  soil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  13  to  IS  bushels  per  acre,  according  lotbe 
quality  of  the  land,  and  then  harrowed  in. 

For  corn  and  potatoes,  and  such  like,  it  is  beit 
to  mix  the  urate  in  an  equal  quantity  of  diy  so<l, 
atid  put  in  the  hill  about  a  gill  or  haDdful,«prink)ed 
around  the  seed  corn  and  potatoes  m  it  uiuaily 
done  with  ashes. 

For  beets,  tumipa,  or  other  vegctaWeiwwao' 
planted  in  drill,  the  urate  is  to  be  prepared  in  like 
mariner  and  sowed  in  the  drill. 

For  grape  vines,  fruit  trees,flowfrinfftteeMO'- 
ers,  also  fbr  garden  vegetables,  such  as  m\mw, 
cabbage,  melons,  cucumbers  atid  the  tike,  uiate 
may  tM  dissolved  in  water,  in  ihe  proportion  ol  one 
pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  poured  on  the  «»• 
ject ;  one  application  'm  sufficient ;  and  for  erticw 
not  herein  enumerated,  it  may  besoweddiyontbe 
surface  of  the  ground* 

Where  the  land  retains  water  durioj? the  wiiiw» 
urate  must  be  used  only  in  the  epriog,  io  <^ 
that  its  salts  may  not  b^  absorbed  in  tooierges 
quantity  of  water. 

Where  the  land  is  dry  or  does  not  leiaia  »*'* 
during  the  winter,  urate  maybe  uiediniw*"* 
tumn— if,  however,  the  sowing  takes  pta»"^  J 
before  the  hard  frosts»  if  is  better  to  uieunteoDiy 
in  the  beginning  of  spring.  .  , 

As  a  general  rule,  more  urate  is  mfm  op 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  land  10  But<f " 
than  in  the  spring;  if  used  in  the  spring,  it»^r 
ter  to  apply  the  urate  in  a  damp  day,  ornDioeoi- 
ately  after  a  heavy  rain,  if  it  cannot  *»  "Pf^J™ 
shortly  before  the  rain,  as  it  is  a  li?bt  wbitHOce, 
liable  to  be  blown  fh>m  off  the  land  by  high  v^ 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  soaking  com,  m 
and  all  other  grain,  for  twelve  hours  oiily,  in  «J?"* 
tion  of  urate,  prepared  as  above  directed,  w'o" 
planting  or  sowing  it,  and  then  rolled  in  ""« r" 
plaster,  the  com  or  grain  will  start  sooner,  o" 
stronger,  «iod  less  liable  to  ^^ttck^^J. 
birds:  but  care  should  betak6nootio<nf»^|[*^!^ 
remain  longar  than  about  twelve  hoi>'"'°!  ,^. 
lution,  else'  you  might  destroy  the  g^rtnmm 
quaJity  of  the  grain.  It  has  also  been  found  w 
eficial  to  soak  timothy  and  oloverseed  io  "f*^ 
poudrette  for  about  feur  10  six  hoom,  aatf '"^ 
rolled  io  hme  or  plMer,  the  Mad  cones  up  ww* 
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and  grows  ttron^r  than  other  wed  sown  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  field. 

^ou<fre«<.-^Poudrette  is  not  dissolved  in  water 
bef<5re  bein^  used,  as  is  urate,  but  it  is  to  be  used 
in  a  dry  state,  or  by  mixing  it  with  dry  soil  in  hills 
or  drills,  or  sown  in  broad-cast  on  the  land,  as  you 
would  lime  or  ashes.  Experiments  in  this  coun- 
try, thus  far,  have  proved  the  ibllowin^  methods 
as  the  most  advisable  in  its  application: 

F*or  Com.<->- A  fter  the  lurrows  have  been  struck, 
sprinkle  in  the  place  where  the  hilt  is  to  be,  belbre 
planting,  a  handfol  of  poudrette,  equal  to  about  a 
giili  then  deposiie  the  corn,  (double  that  quantity 
of  poudrette  has  destroyed  com  and  burnt  it  up,) 
then  cover  up  the  com  and  press  the  earth  down 
over  it  with  the  foot  or  hoe. 

For  i'ototocs.— The  same  quantity,  namely  a 
11  and  fill  or  gill,  maybe  used  very  advantageously; 
and  it  has  so  happened,  that  when  the  quantity 
was  increased  nearly  double,  no  injury  resulted, 
but  rather  improved  the  potatoes :  a  large  handful, 
however,  is  sufficient. 

Chmpottt, — It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
make  compost  by  mixing  urate  or  poudrette  with 
any  thing  but  dry  soil ;  if  mixed  with  other  ma- 
nures, they  operate  on  the  other  manures  until 
Ihoee  manures  are  consumed,  heibre  they  are  ben- 
eficial to  plants;  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be, 
that  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  urate  and  pou- 
drette in  the  fint  year  of  their  fini  appKcaiion, 
will  not  be  as  satisfkctory  to  the  iarmer  as  he  will 
think  he  had  a  right  to  expect ;  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  land  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity  of  some  former  manure  upon  which  urate  and 
poudrette  will  first  act ;  at  the  very  next  season, 
however,  the  farmer  will  find  a  crop  far  superior  to 
his  expectation,  provided  he  will  put  no  new  ma- 
nure of  any  description  to  the  land  lately  manured 
with  orate  or  poudrette. 

This,  however,  must  be  further  explained  by 
saying,  that  it  applies  to  manure  placed  or  dunged 
in  the  hilt,  or  where  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  from  having  been  hii^hly  manured  in 
broad -cast,  which  would  give  the  poudrette  an  op- 
portunity of  feeding  upon  or  consuming  it.  Ex- 
perience has  prov»l,  this  year,  that  where  there 
was  a  moderate  application  of  lime,  or  bam -yard 
manure  applied  to  the  land  in  broad -cast,  it  did  not 
appear  to  afi*ect  the  influence  of  the  poudrette  on 
the  crop. 

The  quantity  of  poudrette  most  vary  from  15  to 
86  bushels  per  acre  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  land,  and  the  crop  cultivated :  less  than  15 
bushels  to  the  acre  may  not  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  more  than  36  is  useless. 

On  Long  Island,  the  following  has  been  adopted 
by  a  praotioal  farmer  with  success.  For  wheat, 
he  used  to  apply  20  wagon  loads  of  30  bushels 
each,  equal  to  600  bushels  of  horse  manure, 
which  cost  him  9^0,  besides  carting  20  loads.  He 
now  applied  40  bushels  of  poudrette  which  cost 
htm  9 1^1  &nd  can  carry  more  than  sufficient  lor 
one  acre  in  a  load. 

For  rye,  450  bushels  of  horse  manure,  and  now 
26  bushels  of  poudrette. 

For  oats,  360  bushels  of  borM  manure,  and  now 
20  of  poudrette. 

For  buckwheat,  200  bushels  of  hone  manure, 
and  now  16  of  poudrette. 

Indian  corn,  one  gill  in  the  hill. 

Orate  and  poudrette  are  light  substances,  and 


liable  to  be  blown  off  the  ground  by  high  windsy 
if  sowed  on  the  surface  when  the  ground  if  not 
damp;  therefore,  it  is  considered  best,  to  sow  the 
grain  and  harrow  ihe  land  oncei  nnd  then  pow  the 
manure  in  broad-cast  and  crttss  harrow  the  land 
the  second  time. 

The  difference  of  the  season  between  spring  and 
autumn,  and  the  state  of  the  aimoephere,  are  to 
be  considered  before  using  either  urate  or  pou- 
drette; damp  weather  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
Neither  of  them  contain  any  seed  of  weeds  of 
any  description.  An  application  of  85  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  orete  or  poudrette  once  in  ^w^ry  three 
years  is  sufficient. 

Urate  and  poudrette  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  in  barrels  or  bags— barrels  are  to  bo 
preferred  when  it  is  liable  to  get  wet.'  Orrlers  may 
be  given,  post-paid,  directed  to  "  Tlu  Ntw  York 
Urate  and  Poudrette  Cbmpany,"  box  No.  1211, 
post  office,  New  York. 


ANCIKNT  AND  PRBSBin*  AGRICULTURAL  CON- 
DITIONS op  THB  HOLY  LAND. 

Eitraet  fhnn  Addiioii*k<8ketelMi  of  Jerantom.' 

Hecatffius,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished 
54§  years  b.  c,  speaks  of  the  great  fertifity  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  Jews;  and  Polybius,  b. 
c.  170,  stales  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  country^ 
about  Tyre,  furnished  abundant  supplies  to  the 
army  of  Antiochus.  Diodorus  describes  the  in- 
habitants, fifly  yetfrs  b.  c,  as  generally  living  upon 
flesh  and  milk ;  he  speaks  also  of  the  pepper  which 
was  produced  upon  the  trees,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  honey  which,  according  to  a  later  historian,  the 
country  people  used  as  a  beverage,  mixing  it  with 
water.*  Pliny  also  celebrates  the  palm  trees,  and 
the  oil  and  the  balsam  ;  and  other  writers  enthusi* 
asticaily  fpeak  of  the  land  as  "the  fortunate  coun- 
try," **ihe  country  abounding  in  pasture.*'! 

They  describe  the  two  Galileesas  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  trees,  and  the  soil  as  everywhere  so 
rich  and  fertile,  that  the  most  Inzy  were  encour* 
aged  to  cultivate  it  from  its  fruiifulness.  Samaria 
is  celebrated  for  its  kind  and  genial  soil,  it%sweet 
watern,  its  abtmdance  of  trees,  fruit,  and  cattle,  and 
also  for  the  delicious  milk  it  produced,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  quaniiiy  of  grass.  Gennessareth, 
too,  is  spoken  of  as  a  delightful  region,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  trees  flourished,  the  nut,  the  palm,  the 
fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  has  been  widely  celebrated  as  *<  a  garden 
environed  with  hills,"  <*  a  celestial  region,"  de« 
lightful  fbr  Its  trees,  fi*uits,  and  odoriferous  balsam. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a.  d.  818,  when  the 
country  had  much  declined  from  its  flourishing 
stale  under  the  Jews,  it  is  still  celebrated  by  £use* 
bius  fbr  its  oil,  corn,  wine,  vegetabks  of  ail  kmds, 
honey,  palms,  fruit  trees,  cattle  and  beasts  of  bur« 
then;  and  later  still,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,Hieronymus  a  native  of  Palestine^observee 
"That  the  celebrated  land  of  Judea  excels  all  land 
in  fertility,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  hath  marked 
well  the  country  firom  Rhinocorure  to  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  river  Euphrates,  the  power  of  the 
cities,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate." 

*  Ammianus  Msrceltinus,  lib.  is.  c.  104. 

t  Josephus.    Tacitus.    Amflusatts  MarceUinus. 
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A  ikiihAil  dateription  ol  the  state  and  appearance 
ol  the  land  at  tbi«  day  will  preccDt  a  picture  ex- 
actly the  revene  oi'  that  sketched  above.  There 
are  now  no  chariots  of  iron  nor  of  wood,  nor  car- 
riages of  any  descHptioni  not  even  carts  u|»on 
wheels,  throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  such 
Ibing  either  hs  a  carriage  road,  or  any  made  road 
at  all.  In  the  mountains  and  rocky  districts,  the 
marks  ot  horses'  hoofs  worn  into  the  surluce  of 
the  hard  stone  alone  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
direction  of  his  rout;  and  in  the  plains,  the  devi- 
ous tracks  and  bridle* paths,  except  where  the  veg- 
eiation  is  strong  and  vigorous,  are  entirely  obliie- 
rated  after  high  winds  and  heavy  rains,  and  ihe 
course  of  the  traveller  is  ihen  entirely  directed  by 
some  bold  mountain  or  well-known  eminence. 

Instead  ol'  the  country  covered  with  all  sorts  ol 
trees,  and  the  genial  sou  refreshed  with  sweet  wa- 
tersi  and  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  gras^,  the 
eye  now  wanders  either  across  wide  and  cheerless 
plains,  parched  and  dusty,  and  unrefreshed  by  one 
single  soliiary  tree,  or  across  rugged  and  desolate 
districts  of  naked  rock  and  loose  shingle,  where 
neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  blade  of  grass  is 
ibund  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  nakednesssof 
the  surrounding  desolation.  The  ibotstops  of  the 
traveller  ara  ever  and  anon  conducted  across  wide 
and  fertile  plains,  covered  wirh  a  fine  black  mould 
but  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  Ot'  a 
few  solitary  hamlets,  perched  bj^  the  side  of  a 
scanty  rivulet,  at  wide  distances  from  each  other 
the  whole  surtace  of  the  soil  is  lell  neglected  and 
totally  uncultivated.  During  six  months  in  the 
year  it  is  covered  with  thistles  and  rank  herbs ;  the 
earth  is  parched  and  cracked  into  wido  fissures, 
and  not  a  single  drop  of  ivater  can  often  be  Ibund 
for  halt  a  days  journey,  and  yet  the  land  was  once 
described  as  <*  a  land  of  brooks  and  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills." 

In  the  winter  season,  when  the  rains  fall  and  mois- 
ten the  dry  seeds  ivhich  have  been  scattered  in  ihe 
dust  by  the  ripened  vegetation  of  the  precedingsura- 
liier,thesc  wide  plainsbegin  to  assume  some  appear- 
ance of  freshness  and  of  green  j  but  ere  ths  young 
and  vigorous  vegetation  ofsthe  new  year  has  well 
made  way  through  the  dead  and  rotting  stalks  of 
the  preceding  season,  it  is  in  its  turn  brought  to 
maturity;  and  soon  after  killed  and  dried  up  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  summv  «un.  A  stream  of 
water  in  this  thirsty  country  in  an  almost  invalua- 
ble irea8ure,and  wherever  a  brook  refreshes  the  soil, 
there  a  small  hamlet  is  found  to  be  perched,  and 
the  water  is  exhausted  in  irrigating  the  adjacent 
land,  and  supporting  the  few  radishes,  turnips  and 
other  roots,  which,  with  unleavened  bread,  or 
roasted  Indian  com,  constitute  the  Jbod  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  milk  of  the  goat,  or  of  the  dromedary,  is 
the  only  milk  now  procurable,  and  the  eye  search - 
ea  in  vain  for  the  rich  pastures,  and  the  abun- 
dsnce  of  catiJe  described  by  the  old  writers.  The 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  and 
towns,  with  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions,  is  culti- 
vated only  for  a  mere  subsistence;  there  is  no  valua- 
ble produce  growing  on  the  soil,  and  no  nccumu- 
Jation  of  wealth  and  capital  upon  the  surface  of 
the  country.  The  vineyards  are  all  wasted  and 
destroyed,  except  here  and  there  a  vineyard  be- 
longing to  the  convents,  and  wine  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  houses  of  some  of 


the  Christiana,  or  in  the  eelJass  of  the  monks. 
The  delightful  groves  of  all  sons  of  trees,  so  la- 
vishly praised  in  times  past,  no  longer  exi^id  their 
shade  over  the  bald  and  naked  country;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  truit  trees  iu  the  gardens  of  the  villa- 
ges, and  the  lew  olives,  which  at  Samaria  and  io 
some  other  places  afibrd  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
eye,  the  whole  landscape  is  entirely  treeless. 

When  we  hear  of  the  "store  cities"  ol^  times 
past,  of  the  **  cities  great  and  lenced  up  lo  heaven," 
and  of  the  strong  and  populous  lowns  with  glitter- 
ing towers,  "(ttrn6tM  in  ealum  niUniibus/^*  we 
eau  scarcely  believe  that  this  ihioly  peopled,  poor, 
and  solitary  country  can  be  the  one  so  celebrated 
by  ancient  writers.  Excepting  the  icy  regioiis  ol' 
the  north,  the  wild  deserts  of  Syria,  and  ihe  vast 
stony  and  saiKly  plains  of  AlHca  and  Arabia,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  more  solitary,  deserted,  and  po- 
verty stricken  country  in  the  old  worid,  than  Pal- 
estine as  it  now  exists.  From  Damascus  to  Gaxa, 
a  journey  of  a  toruii^ht,  Jerusalem,  Napkooa,  and 
J  dffa,can  alone  be  said  to  maintain  the  rankortowna 
Naitareth,  Tiberias,  and  D'jenoeen  are  no  more 
than  hirge  villages  of  mud  houses ;  and  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  the  sea- ports,  destitute  of  wealth  and 
commerce  oannot  be  placed  in  tbesanae  rank  wim 
the  roost  miserable  fishing-town  in  the  island 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  country  being  unenclosed  and  unappropria- 
ted, the  right  of  ownership,  exists  io  the  sheikh  or 
chief  of  the  nearest  village,  as  a  sort  o!*  lord  ot'ibe 
manor,  who  exacts  a  tribute,  when  be  is  stnwg 
enough  to  do  so,  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
wandering  tribes  of  Turcomans,  who,  durin*  their 
migratory  excursions,  feed  their  dromedaries  and 
goats  upon  the  rank  herbs.  In  all  the  villages 
and  scattered  hamlets,  which  here  and  theie  di- 
versify the  monotonous  surface  of  the  trceksi 
solitude,  the  houses  ore  alike  destitute  of  liimitu*e, 
of  even  the  commonest  domestic  utensils.  Tnt 
people  are  clothed  io  tattered  garments,  and  the 
sickly  child ren,4wiih  pale  aud  bloated  count enaa- 
ces,  in  many  places,  present  e  sad  aspect  of  want 
and  misery. 

The  present  condition  of  this  interesting  eoontiy 
is  most  remarkable,  and  well  worthy  ofdevp 
onsideraiiou,  when  taken  in  connection  viih  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  language  uf  prophecy. 


AVD  mAUIVO 


OOKSIOSRATIOirS   ON     BUTIHO 

HOGS  IN  ViaGIiriA. 


To  Ui«  Editor  of  Uie  Formen*  Rrgiiter. 

If  il  is  a  fact,  as  some  persons  think,  (and  tkey 
say  the  opinion  is  founded  on  actual  experiment) 
**  that  oats  do  not  injure  land,"  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed with  good  reason,  if  that  crop  migfat  not  be 
made  more  valuable  through  the  whole  region  of 
sandy  or  light  lands,  than  the  crop  of  wheac  It  is 
good  Ibod  tor  bogs,  cows  and  aheep,  and  when  yxM 
consider  the  great  number  of  each,  anunalty 
brought  from  the  western  part  of  Viri^nia,  a-Ki 
from  other  states  any  plan  for  home  supply  shoiid 
be  weU  investigated  before  it  is  denounced  as  wi:i. 
The  place  in  which  you  live,  (Peieiaburg,)  con- 
sumes perhaps  16,000  hogs  ol'  the  average  weight 
of  160  lbs.,  at  six  dollars  a  htmdred,  or  nine  dollais 


*  Rufus  Avenius. 
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B  hogy  the  annaal  amount  paid,  will  be  one  hun- 
tired  and  thirty  five  thousand  dollars.    Row  the 
physical  strength  pix>duced  and  sustained  by  eat- 
in;^  ail  this  pork  is  employed,  I  (a  stranger,)  do 
not  know;  but  if  your  fellow  citizens  spend  a  pro- 
ponionai  sum  in  other  ihings,  I  am  afraid  they  are 
ill  a  lair  way  to  eat  off  their  heads.    0(  this  sum, 
a  very  smaff  part  is  left  by  the  drovers;  ihey  eome- 
times  buy  a  neirro  or  a  stallion,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  carried  back  to  furnish  the  means 
to  the  country  merchants,  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  stock  country,  of  making  remittances  lo 
the  Atlantic  cities.  *  And  I  expect  the  notes  are 
returned  to  our  banks  at  least  as  soon  as  they 
wish  to  see  (hem.    Hogs  that  run  at  large  can  be 
kept  in  growing  order  on  a  ear  of  corn  a  day;  and 
a  quart  of  oats  would  certainly  be  equal  to  it.    A 
little  lees  than  eleven  bushels  and  a  balf^  then,  will 
^ive  a  year-old  hog,  weighing  one  hundred  poundA 
and  worth  six  dollars  wiren  fat;  and  to  do  that  will 
require  half  a  barrel  of  com  at  the  least,  the  va- 
lue two  dollars,  which  would  make  the  lOCXIbs.  of 
pork  cost  about  seven  dollars.    But  Mr.  Editor,  f 
never  raised  a  hog  in  my  life,  on  such  luxurious 
ii  ving.     From  the  20th  of  May  ^ntil  my  hogs  are 
brought  to  the  pen,  1st  November,  i  rarely  feed 
them  once  a  week,  so  that  for  five  months  and  a 
half^  feeding  is  out  of  the  question.    An  acre  o7* 
etover  will  keep  in  good  condition,  say  six  or 
eight  hogs,  until  the  first  of  July,  at  which  time 
I  hey  begin  to  .glean  the   harvest  field.     The 
feed  saved  during  the  growing  eeason  will  surely 
fatten  the  hog,  and  100  lbs.  of  pork  will  not  cost 
roe  six  dollars.    This  100  lbs.  of  pork,  if  raised  by 
one  dealing  in  Petersburg,  is  spent  on  the  spot 
ibr  somethingor  other  which  be  thinks  necessary, 
or  his  wife  could  not  Phe  another  day  wUhouL* 
These  hints  can  only  he  profitable  to  those  who 
live  near  uninclosed  land  and  have  dividing  fences, 
or  those  who  have  go6d  standing  pastures.    Sup- 
pose fifty  ihousand  dollars  of  this  outgoing  had 


been  saved  and  divided  among  the  community ,  »stock.    Cattle  and  horses  require  a  large  quaniityi 


trading  with  Petersburg  annually,  for  the  last  four 
years,  donH  you  think  the  benefit  would  be  felt  by 
all  classes  f  f  hope  some  persons  better  informed 
on  this  subject  than  I  am,  will  give  us  his  thoughts. 

J  sail  resume  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
in  a  future  riumb<'r.  J.  P.  fioLLifiG. 

jffite/to,  Oct.  26, 1838. 


suited  to  cultivation  are  suceptible,  is  freeing  them 
from  stagnant  water.  This  is  fur  tbe  most  part  to. 
be  efiected  by  afibrding  an  outlet  to  the  water  in 
'channels  cut  in  the  most  convenient  places.  This 
should  never  be  omitted  where  the  lund  is  of  kuI- 
ficient  value  to  repay  the  ex>pen8e}< ;  and  it  is  rare 
when  land  is  of  sufficient  fertility  lo  produce  the 
grasses  at  all,  that  the  expense  of  gi\  iiig  an  outlet 
to  the  surface  water  will  not  be  repaid  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  herbagis plants  produced. 

A  species  of  draining,  which  iuts  been  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent  in  some  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  this  count ry»  is  by  means  of  narrow 
drains,  about  a<rfbot  in  depth,  made  by  the  spade 
alone,  carried  along  hollows,  wherever  the  water 
is  likeiy»  to  be  imerrupted.  fiy  this  species  of 
draining,  an  important  impro\ement,  at  no  great 
expense,  has  been  effected  in  many  mountain 
p%^tu^e8 ;  and  the  tendency  to  rot,  one  of  tbe  most 
fatal  disorders  to  which  sheep  stock  on  wet  land  iv 
liable,  lessened  or  removed. 

An'other  method  of  improvmg  the  natural  pas- 
tore'siof  an  elevated  country  is  enclosing.  In  this 
way  the  animals  of  a  farm  are  confi/ied  to  the  pas- 
tures which  are  suited  to  themi  and  permitted  to 
feed  undisturbed.  And  a  great  improvement  of  ail 
elevated  pasture  lands  is  shelter  for  the  slock  ;  and 
judicious  planting,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  increasing  the  value  of  exposed  pastures. 
•  But  land  is  not  only  left  in  grass  in  pails  of  tha 
country  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  in  cases  where 
cultivation  would  not  repay  the  charges  incurred, 
but  much  even  of  the  better  land  is  kept  in  grass, 
when  it  is  found  that  in  that  state  it  yields  a  more 
safe  and  steady  profit  than  if  cultivated.  It  is  also, 
in  all  cas^,  a  renovation  of  the  productive  powers 
of  cultivaftd  land  to  aUow  it  |p  remain  for  a  period' 
in  grass ;  and  hehcea  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
country  remains  in  that  state. 

The  animals  that  may  be  pastured  in  alMands 
under  grass  are  our  difi'erent  Ijinds  of  herbivorous 


KANA6EUVKT  OF  ORA8S    LANDS. 

(Concluded  from  page  686:) 
,2.  Pasturage. 

Much  of  the  land  of  this  country  has  never  been 
cultivated,  but  produces  without  cultivation  the 
herbage  plants  peculiar  to  it;  such  are  all  our 
roountaip  pastures,  and  tbe  unimprovedfsurface  of 
the  lower  plains. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  the  term  waste  to  lands  of 
uncultivated  pastyres.  Th^  are  in  no  degree 
waste,  but  are  employed  in  producing  the  species 
of  food  which,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  may  be  thettest  which  th*ey  are  suited 
to  produce.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  by  cultiva- 
tion they  will  yield  a  more  abundant  produce,  but 
it  is  always  a  question  of  prudence,  whether  the 
the  profit  in  cultivating  them  will  be  greater  than 
that  derived  from  them  in  their  natural  state. 

A  primary  improvement  of  which'  lande 
Vol.  VII-82 


un- 


and,  though  they  prefep  the  finer  grasses,  are  sat- 
isfied with  a  coarser  herbage  than  sheep.  Hence, 
a  rule  of  the  farm  is,  to  put  sheep  on  finer  and 
shorter  grasses  in  prefeience  to  cattle ,  and  horses, 
and  cattle  and  horses  upon  the  larger  and  ranker 
pastures. 

Whatever  be  the  animals  that  are  turned  out  to 
pasture,  the  rule  is,  that  the  pastures  should  never 
be  overstecked ;  that  is,  that  there  shall  always  be 
a  siifliciept  quantity  of  food  for  the  animals. 

When  Animals  are  kept  in  the  fiekis  during  the 
months  of  winter,  they  must  of  necessity  remain 
there  till  the  be^age  rises  I'n  spring,  fiut  when 
they  are  not  kept  throughout  the  winter  in  tbe  field 
they  are  not  usually  put  to  the  pastures  in  spring 
till  these  are  sufliciently  advanced  to  receive  them. 
The  usual  period  is  April  or  May,  when  our  vari- 
ous animals  are  put  in  their  respective  pasture-fielcb 
for  the  summer. 

The  benefits  of  freeing  lands  from  injurious  wee* 
ness  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  up- 
land pastures,  l^ey  are  yet  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  pastures  of  the  the  plains,  inasipuch  as  the 
the  relative  value  of  the  land  is  greater.  In  this 
casb,  not  only  should  surf hce- water  be.  carried 
away  by  ditches  and  open  drains  wherever  neces- 
sary, but  under  drainiqg  should  be  resorted  to,  to 
free  the  land  of  weti^ss.  By  removing  under- 
water, a^more  valuable  species  of  herba^  is  pre- 
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doeed,  aod-the  tendency  to  produce  inferior  plants 
leflsened. 

In  the  management  ol  land  kept  in  pasture, 
DO  manuring  is  required  to  maintain  its  fertility, 
which  will  Se  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the 
efiects  of  pasturing.  A<iy  species  of  manure, 
however,  will  add  to  the  productiveness  of  land  in 


grass ;  and  when,  from  any  peculiar  cause,  it  is  their  seeds.    Whins,  when  old  mutt  be  boed  up 


thought  expedient  to  manure  land  in  grass,' the 


cat  over  when  they  come  into  (Ioto,  or  before  i!. 
The  best  instrument  for  the  the  latter  porpoce  a 
a  little  spade,  carried  in  the  hapd,  by  which  the 
stem  of  the  weed  is  cut  at  or  below  the  nrtace. 
The  scythe,  too,  must  be  used,. to  cut  down  eucli 
plants  as  tend  to  overshadow  tbegn)uiki;BndUd 
should  always  be  done  before  they  baverpeoed 


which  is  generally  an .unsatifif^tor)' operation;  bin 


beet  kind  of  manure  is  usually  lime  or  composts  of  young  whins  may  frequently,  wbea  the  wpLiPier 


earth  and  lime.  These  are  simply  spread  upon 
the  surface,  when  vegetation  has  become  inert 
at  the-  fall  of  the  year,  or  before  it  has  become 
vigorous  in  spring.  % 

xhe  surface  of  land  kept  in  grass  becomes  un- 
even from  several  causes.  One  of  these ,  is  of 
yearly  occurrence,  the  labor  of  the  mole,  in 
spring  the  mole-hills  should  be  spread  regularly 
by  the  hoe  or  spade ;  and,  to  prevent  the  animajs 
m>m  becoming  numerous,  they  are  taken  in  traps. 
Another  creature,  too,  scarcely  known  in  some 
parts  of  Ibe  country,  but  very  troublesome  in  oth- 
ers, is  the  ant.  The  hills  raised  by  the  an|  >ire 
ttDst^htly  and  hurtful,  and<  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  driving  the  littletcreatures  from  the  habitation 
which  they  have  so  carefully  constructed.  The 
hills,  forming  little  eminences  fikesmall  hay-cocks, 
will  sometimes  cover  a  4arge  part  of  the  surface.* 
The  methods  recommended  for  destroying  the  ante 
are,  raisihg  the  sods  containing  them  by  the  spade, 
and* burning  them  in  heaps ;  or,  just  before  winter, 
dividing  the  aat  hill  with  the  spade,  and  laying 
the  contents  upon  the  surfkce. 

The  chief  injury,  however,  which  land  when 
left  long  in  grass  is  apt  to  sustain,  is  the  decay  of 
its  herbage  By  the  springing  up  of  inferior  plants. 
The  most  common ^f  these  are  the  mu^i,  mosses. 
Th^  mosses  are  altogether  innlitritious.  They 
occupy  the  place  of  the  herbage  plants,  and  thus 
render  the  pasturage  of  Less  value.  They  are 
most  apt  to  grow  jvhere  the  soil  is  inlerior  and 
moist.  • 

The  best  method  of  destroying  this  class  of 
plants  is  by  draining  and  liming ;  and  old  grass- 
land, when  overgrown  by  these  and  other  unpro- 
ductive plants  should  be  taken  up  and  undergo  a 
oourse  of  tillai^. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  break  up  the  land, 
or  when  it  is  wished  for  any  good  reason  to  retain 
it  in  grass,  the  improvement  of  the  sward  may  be 
attempted  without  tillage,  although  this  will  be 
found  to  be  more  expensive  and  less  effectual. 
Rakes  and  harrows,  with  close-set  teeth,  may  be 
employed  to  pull  up  the  mosses ;  but  this,  which  is 
merely  a  palliative,  leaving  th^  o^use  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  plants  unremoved,  should  be  ac- 
companied with  draining,  when  necessary,  and 
the  application  of  calcareous  matter  lo  the  surface. 
A  somewhat  more  efficient  mode  of  improvement 
is,  to  pare  off  the  suifece  *  with  the  spade  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  then,  after  stirring  with 
the  harrow  the  soil  below,  to  replace  the  sod.'  The 
productive  powers  of  old  turf  will  be  renovated 
by  this  process,  and  especially  iT  any  lime  or  cal- 
careous mayure  is  applied  before  the  sod  is  replaced. 
When  land  is  kept  in  grass,  weeds  c\'  various 
kinds  may  tend  to.  occupy  the  ground  in  place  of 
the  more  useful  herbage.  The  smaller  kinds  of 
these  can  only  be  eradicated  by  improving  the 
ground  itself.  The  larger  weeds,  as  thistles, 
Socks,  ragweed,  and  others,  sbeuld  be  pulled  up  or 


is  moist,  be  pulled  up  by  the  baod.  Allsockersot 
trees,too,shoul(l  be  pulled  up  as  sooo  as  they  a,-  [  ear. 
The  very  detail  of  these  circumstaooei.  how- 
ever,  shows  the  expediency  of  taking  ap  i\  wai 
for  a  course  of  tillage  whenever  it  teoii  lo 
produce  injurious  plants. '  li  ib  in  this  wayoruy 
that  ihey.can  be  thoroughly  eradicated, aiid  ibeit 
place  supplied  by  better  herbage. 


SILK  cuLTU&B  IV  conswcticrt. 

From  the  Sttriiii«. 

• 

The  following  letter,  addreseed  to  Col.  ^A 
president  of  the  meeting  [at  the  Fnnkrib  Icri* 
tute]  has  been  handed  us  for  publicatioo.  We 
t^ink  it  possesses  peculiar  interest,  and  shoe!:  be 
attentively  read  by  all.  Mr.  Badger  is  theptv 
sent  proprietor  of  the  Marahall  Hou6e,Philaiielpliia. 

•  Philadelphia,  SipU  ^  M 

To  the  President  of  the  Silk  Meeting: 

Sir—l  spent  about  thirtv  years  of  my  life  io  Jk 
adjoining  town  to  Mansfiel*d,Conneciicui-iny  ura 
bemg  partly  in  Mansfield.  During  these  ii-7 
years  a  very  considerable  portion  ot'  the  fc.Tca» 
in  Mansfield  fed  the  silk- worm  and  made  at 
This  was  done  by  the  good  housewife  ami  tc: 
children.  1  was  conversant  with  the  bueiiesi, 
and  never  had  an  idea  that  there  was  any  iBjii«y 
at  all  in  it ;  the  eggs,  when  exposed  to  liie  a.'. 
I  hatched  wilhoutany  assisianCe;  the  children  p.tiM 
the  leaves,  and  the  mother  gencraJiyW  '.'^^j 
the  worms  ate  of  themselves,  and  wound  ikl' co- 
coons. The  wile  usually  reeled  the  sillt  wbfflcvtf 
leisure  from  other  duties  permitted,  so  that  w  ex- 
pense accrued  to  the  family.  She  not  only  reeieJ  it, 
but  twisted  and  manufactured  it  into  ^^ 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  those  farmera  engaged utnc 
silk  business,  made  from  it  ffooionc^uQ*i«J  !^ 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  the  wholeoi  ine 
other  ph)duce  of  the  (arm  did  notyiddthciiajoj 
that  sum.  Tiie  consequence  was,  l^^  f  ^ 
growers  were  not  only  free  ftoni  debt,  ^^^^^ 
their  daughters  always  had  monqr  at  '°^,l!;- 
the  latter,  when  married,  had  a^'^^^fS 
handsome  as  a  wedding  present  for  ^^^''^f  !^ 
With  these'people  the  worms  were  fed  ^^ 
farm  hou^,  and  all  the  expense  inc^^'^j;^'. 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  boards.  The  wormj^ 
done,  let  me  repsaf,  in  the  family  and  by  ^« -r 
ily.    The  land  in  Mansfield  is  «encraj;fl^t  ^^ 

adapted  to  cullivaftoo,  and  a  Pennsylwj'*  "J 
mer  would  be  unwilling  to  take  it  as  "Pf ' 
tivate  it.  JVPotwilhstandinff  this,  the  f^^ 
of  that  town  are  as  iotell^eot,  io^P^  J^^r'^:;^ 
moral,  as  those  of  any  other  district  f^^  '^^ 
States,  and  I  firmly  believe,  as  a  ^ole,  m^ 
from  debt.  Indeed,  I  bad  an  cxiciw«  aftg  ^ 
tance  with  the  people  of  Maflflfidd,  ana  i  ^ 
kaow  a  single «ilk  grower  who.  was  not  »•*; 
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from  debt,  b*it  in  comfortable  circnmetanceS)  with 
money  at  interest,  &c.,  and  this  was  wholly  aiiri- 
bu table  !o  the  profits  of  the  silk  busineps. 

Ah  i  have  already  intimated,  the  silk  culture  in 
the  dtbtriQt  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  .not  pro> 
secuted  by  corporations,  or  rich  men,  but  by  the 
ordinary  and  small  farmer,  and  was  with  them  a 
refTular  business.  The  Irees,  too,  did  not  occupy 
any  land  worth  mentionin|sr,  as  tliey  wete  planted 
aions;  the  public  roads  by  the  side  of  the  fences, 
and  were  thus  both  an  ornament  and  a  means  of 
profit. 

i  think  the  only 'thing  required  in  the  production 
of  eilk  is  to  give  the  worms  enough  to  eat,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  clean  boards  every  week — the 
worms  will  do  the  rest.         *  * 
•Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

'    f  E^Radobb. 


OK  THB  **  DI8TBMP%!r" 
BBRVINO  TO  ARREST 
CHIKCH-BUO.  ' 


OP     CATTLB.^OAT8 
THB   TROORB88    Or 


To  the  Editor  of  die  Fannen'  Register.^ 

Charlotte,  Octolar  ISih,  1899.  ' 
In  the  last  number  of  your  Register  I  am  re- 
quested by  Mr.  W.  1.  Dupuy,  and  you  join  in  the 
vequest,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  1  may 
have  in  relation  to  the  disease  among  cattle,  com- 
monly called  <'  distemper,'^  or  "  Carolina \listem- 
per.''  1  comply  with  the  request,  but  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  any  valuable  information  on  the  sub 


hear^  of  but  few  instances  of  it  the  two  summera  ^ 
preceding  the  last,  and  I  have  heard  of  not  one  " 
the  last.  For  many  years  since  my  recollection 
ii  was  unknowiitemons  us;  and  the  general  belief 
is  that  it  came'origmally  from  Carohna,  and  hence 
the  name  Carolina  distemper.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  destructive  plague;  but  as  it  is  not,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  indigenous,  it  is  to  be  hoped- it  may 
be  a  longtime  bolbre  it  appears  again. 

The  greatest  plague  we  now  have  to  complain 
of,  is  the  chinch- bug?  For  several  years  past  we 
have  sustained  great  loss  in  our  crops  of  wkeat 
and  Indian  corn  I'rom  their  depredations,  and  we 
have  cause  to  fear  great  mischief  from  them  the 
next.  It  is,  therefore,  I  use  the  occasion  to  com- 
municate a  statement  of  fads  as  related  to  me,  and 
of  which  I  do  not  doubt,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  their  ravages  on  Indian  corn  may  be  stayed 
ailer  leaving  a  wheat  field.  A  gentleman  sowed ' 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  oats, /not  with  the  desiga 
to  protect  his  corn,)  between  a  wheat  and  com 
field,  and  the  oate  retarded  the  progress  of  the  bog 
from  the  wheat  to  the  com  so  long,  that  although 
there  were  countless  numbers  iit  the  former,  very 
little  injurv  was  done  to  the  com.  Now  I  account 
^or  the  little  injury  in  this  way.  Those  who  falive 
paid  attention  to  the  subject  know  that  there  are| 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  insects,  thropghoat 
the  warm  season,  sucessive  generatioiui  or  crope 
of  the  chinch- bug,  and  that*  in  certain  sta^  or 
forms  of*  existence  th^  do  little  ^r  no  m|8chiefi 
and  that  they  are  in  a  state  to  do  much  injury  to 
the  crop  when  ther^  leave  tlip  wheat  for  the  com. 
The  strip  of  oats  then  arrests  them,  and  serves  to 
nourish  themVntil  they  have  changed  into  another 


ject.    I  know  of  no  preventive  or  cure.    I  ha^e 

lost  many  cattle  by  the  disease,  and  used  many  ^orm,  whea  they  do  Utile  or  no  mischief,  and  in  the 
prescriptions  for  its  cure,  without  success.  At  one  mean  tim^the  com  is  progressing  and  getting  out  of 
lime,  many  years  ago,  I  thought  I  had  discovered  J  ^^«  way  oj' injury.  In  confTrmBiion  of  the  facts  stated 
a  remedy,  but  subsequent  experiments  showed   "   ^  *  ' 

that  it  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  presume*  my 
conversation  about  it  has  given  rise  f»  thd  appre- 
hension that  I  am  a<y]uainted  with  a  cure^  At  the 
time  referred  to,  I  had  lost  in  one  summer  nearly 
half  my  cattle  at  one  plantation  by  the  disease, 
when,  by  failing,  one  of  th'em  broke  off  a  horn, 
-which  the  overseer  discovered  to  be  hollow.  As 
he  knew  that  boring  into  the  horns  was  the  best 
remedy  for  the  disease  commpnly  called  "  hollow 
horn,"  he  had  all  the  cattle  gotten  up,  and  bored 
the  horns  of  dll,  except  a  large  unmanageable 
bull.  All  were  hollow,  and  none  of  the  cattle  died 
that  season  after  the  operation,  except  the  bull. 
I  then  frequently  spoke  of  the  case,  and  advised 
.  boring  the  horns  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  of  the 
disease.  But  subsequent  trials  both  by  m3welf  and 
others,  have  shown  that  il  is  not  to  be  relied  an, 
though  it  has  been  thought  sontetimes  efficacious. 
The  gencAnl  opinion  in  this  part  of  the  country  is, 
that  cathBTtics  are  thesbest  remedy.  But  to  pro- 
duce aq  operation  is  the  difficulty,  as  the  contents 
of  the  maw, upon  opening  it  after  the  death  qf  the 
animal,  are  found  to  be  perfectly  dry.  Hiis  difii- 
cutty  to  epect  a  passage  has  pi^uced  many  pre- 
scriptions, of  the  superior  virtue  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  judge.  I  have  seen,  not  long  since,  and, 
as  vfeW  as  I  recollect,  in  some  number  of  the  Far- 
mers'''Register,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  twigs 
and  berries  of  the  oedar  tree  highly  recommended; 
but  know  of  no  ijistance  of  its  trial. 

Happily  for  ttiis  section  of  country,  I  believe 
4he  diieaie  k  leaving,  or«hi»  actually  left  it    I 


and  conclusions  drawn,  I  will  observe  that  I  no- 
ticed in  my  own  fields,  that  the  bug  after  commit- 
ting great  depredations  on  a  wheat  field  did  but 
little  injury,  af\er  it  was  cut,  to  *an  adjoining  oat 
field,  having  penetrated  it  no  where,  as  far  a^  J 
observed,  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  steps,  before 
if  was  cut.  If  then  a  narrow  intervening  strip  of 
oats  will  stay  the  progress  of  the  buff  from  the 
wheat  to  the  corn  net£  it  will  be  well  for  a||  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  them  necessanly  ad- 
joining, to  interpose  the  narrow  strip.  Ptvbapik 
one  of  4ifleen  or  twen^  steps  would  answer,  and 
do  better  if*  sowed  late.  We  \now  that  the  corn 
fields  adjoining  the  whoat  are  much  the  most  sub- 
ject to  be  injured.  W.  M.  Watkihb. 
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From  the  Soatfaem  Agrienltux^st. 

Sammnah,  Mdrdilith,  1839. 
Mr.  Editor^ — The  high  price  of  labor  is  pro^ 
duciogan  imporlc^t  change  hi  our  system  of  agri- 
culture. From  our  cotton  plantauone,  the  old  trea- 
dle gin  is  disappcf^ring,  and  an.  improved  roller 
horse  gin  is  supplying  its  place.  Upon  rice  plan- 
tations, the  thrashing  machine,^ mpelled  by  steam 
or  apimal  power,  is  gradui^ly  expeUiiig  th^  rem- 
nant ef  barbarism,  the  flaM  stock.  Although  the 
high  price  of  labor  is.  matter  of  regret,  its  tendency 
is  40  make  us  better  agricultiirista.    It  caUs  for  a 
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greater  sagacity",  as  well  as  a  more  rii^id  ecdnomy 
in  the  management  of  business,  ft  mai<ee  us 
more  savrn?  of  labor,  and  more  careful  of  the 
health  of  the  laborer.  It  lends  \4  the  adopHon  of 
iHbor-savinijr  machines,  and  to  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  animal  power  for  human  power. 

The  maintenance  of  the  animals  introduced  by 
this  change  of  system,  is  a  practical  question  of 
great  importance,  and  upon  this  point  I  propose  to 
submit  a  few  observations. 

It  is  believed  that  (he  av^^age  crop  of  com  and 
oat»in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  bushels  per  acre.  Upon  this,  and  the 
fodder  gathered  from  the  corn,  we  place  our  de^- 
pendenca  for  th^  sustenance  of  the  animals  em- 
ployed in  our  agriculture.  To  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency, we  are  compelled  to  enlarge  our  f^lantinj^ 
of  these  exhausting  crops,  and  we  devote  to  these 
purposes  land  already  impoverished  and  requiring 
rest.  Among  the  t^tiroate  consequences  of  such 
a  system,  are  abandoned  plantations,  and  emigra- 
tion. To  mitigate  thift  evil,  an4  to^assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  amt  animals,  I  propose  a  fodder 
patch,  that  is,  ttfe  cultivation  oC  Indian  com  ex- 
pr^ety  for  the  stalk,  and  not  ^r  the  ear  or  blade. 
I  propose  this  stalk  fodder,  not  as  a  sobelitute  (of 
grain,  bpt  as  a  vahiable  auxiliary— rendering,  in 
fact,  the  grain  giv6n  more  efficacious,  and  ena- 
bling the  animals  to  do  with  less.  For  the  last  six 
years,  I  have  devoted  to  this  purpose  a  small  lot  of 
land,  and  I  estimate  the  product  so  highly,  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  abandon  the  col- 
ture.  At  the  usua^/*orn  planting  season,  this  lot 
is  trenched  four  feet  apart,  with  a  bull-tongue 
plough,  and  in  these  trenches  we  sow  the  com- 
mon Indian  corn,  at  the  r^te  of  two  bushels  and 
upwards  to  the4icre.    During  its  growth,tthis  c  irn 


receives  two  or  three  ploucrhinss,  and  thi?  is  all  thQ  ear,  it  necessarily  ioterfbres  with  the  compiettiii' 


culture  it  gets — It  is  neiiher  hand-picked  or  heed. 
At  every  ploughing,  the  earth  isihrown  fearlessly 
towards  the  corn^  which  would  be  buried  and  de- 
stroyed, were  it  not  that  the  mass  of  plants,  grow- 
ing in  (he  trenches,  enables  it  to  resist  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  earth  thrown  againstit.  By  (his  treat- 
ment, every  particle  of  grass  growkig  at  the  robt 
of  the  corn  is  completely  destroyed. 

Wi^en  the  fodder  corn  begins  to  tassel,  we  begin 
to  use  it,  and  not  before.  The  reason  is  manifest. 
It  is  a'  well  known  Jaw  of  vegetable  life  that  when 
plants  are  in  bloom,  then  their  mucilagicotis,  sac- 
charine, an()  nutnlive  properties,  are -most  fully 
developed.  Thts  is  proven  by  the  ftct  that  if 
herbs  be  gathered  for  distillation,  or  grass  be  mown 
for  hay,  before  the  appearance  of  the  blo^om  in 
both  instances,  they  yield  no  valuable  products. 
To  this  law  Indian  com  consifitutes  no  exception, 
antfhence  our  reason  for  wahing^nfil  it  tassels 
before  we  commence  U6in<;  ir.  If  ^thered  before 
th  It  time,  my  persuasion^is  that  the  stalk  is  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value. 

We  wait  then  until  it  tassels  before  we  begin  to 
use  it.  The  ploughman,  with  a  short  scythe  or 
sickle,  cuts  it  up  at  (he  root,  takfs  it  by  large  arms- 
full  to  the  cutting  box,  and  when  cut  it  is  mixed 
with  rhnpf)(*d  oais.  and  i;iven  to  our  working  ani- 
mals. I  leel  eaiisfied,  when  a  sufficiency  of  this 
chopped  com  stalk  is  mixed  wuh  their  oats,  that 
plough  horses  and  mples  will  do  with  one-third, 
perhaps  one-half  less  grain.    Besides,  while  using 


the  fbjder  com  begins  to  tassel  aboot  the  M 
June.  It  comes  ia  at  a  time  when  there  is  k- 
quently  a  pressing  necessity  lor  foilder-when  the 
ploughs  are  in  full  aclfon— when  animaU  require 
food  of  the  most  nutritive  kind,  and  when  ire- 
quently  the  blade  crop  of  the  preeediog  year  ts  to- 
tally exhausted. 

We  continue  to  use  ifaHs  fodder  com  aa  Iodith 
it  lasts,  and  it  has  thin  great  reeomiDeodai»ii, 
that  the  longer  it  stands,  until  actually  killed  ^ 
frost,  the  more  palatable  it  i^ppean  to  becooie  to 
animals.  A  tier  the  tassel  has  dried  up,  wbeo  m- 
ery  blade  hangs  down,  and  barf  become  coiorlesf, 
when  in  fact  from  external  appearance,  we  would 
prpnounce  the  plant  actually  dead,  the  Btaik  wil 
be  found  to  be  still  p^ffecily  greeo.  1  hareatiified 
myself  of  this  fact,  bv  repeated  obienratica.  1 
have  flone  into  this  Jba4er  patch  for  sereraf  yean 
in  suiJssion,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  aod 
have  invariably  found  the  stalk  of  the  corn  grees 
and  more  rich  in  itsnutrive  propertiei,thaQ&i8oy 
preceding  period.  Thejifices  oftbeptoi&to 
teing  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  appear  to  bean- 
centrated  in  the  stalk,  and  it  containiatihattioie 
so  much  saccharine  matter,  that  it  epprosmata 
its  taste  to  the  upper  joints  of  the  sugar  eBoersftX 
That  this  protracted  vitality  of  the  italic  iio^ 
to  the  fiatct,  that  the  plant  isneTerdepiirniftfibe 
blade,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Ait^d 
very  ihne  in  October  when  (  fbuinl  (be  Etaikof 
this  fodder-corn  green,  crisp,  and  juicy,  (he  saJa 
of  the  6rop.cora  from  whjch  the  fodder  bad  bea 
gathered  at  the  usual  season,  were  diied  up  iBfa 
dead.  I  infer  from  these  facts,  that  tk  tiA) 
gtitfaering  of  fodder  is  a  peraicious  P^^y^ 
cause,  by  impairing  the  vitality  of  the  stalk «ik 
com  plant,  when  in  the  very  act  of  perfeciiflgtK 


It,  no  other  forage  is  required,  and  this  is  no  trifling 

^oavemence.    Wheo  planted  at  the  usual  season,  1  thouid  in  many  respeeta  Se  gna 


tttrity  of  the  grain.    I  advance  this  ai  noDoraiy, 
but  9nly  to  reiterate  an  importaDtagricullonli™'^- 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  repeated  expennsM 
among  the  farmers  of  the, middle  and  aewi- 
ern  states,  that  "topping  corn"  scrioos'y  ^^ 
ishes  the  amount  of^ihe  crop.   By.pamy«  rea- 
son, the  abstraction  of  the  fodder  beioie  iil»  at 
turity  of  the  grain,  must  be  attended  wiifl«»Jj 
quences  proportionably  injurioua.  h is ^^^ 
impression  of  planVers,  that  the  ear  o/  tht  jd- 
dian  corn  is  completely  matured  aifw  |'™*" 
gathering  the  fodder,  and  hence  thiiBoffijtity  «• 
suhs  from    taking  away  the  blade.  1  F^^  J 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  impression;  \^^2 
corn  being  an  annual,  the  whsleeoe^js  onw 
plant  are  directed  to  the  perfection  ol  iHeK^-^Ji 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  but  the  wj»a^ 
means  provided  for  the  acoompltshmM^J 
end.    N  ow,  it  se^s  to  me  reasonable,  and  p^* 
ble,  that  as  long  as  the  leaves  apd  ff«alB  rJJ 
green,  they  continue  to  impart  somethiDg  o 
to  the  car.  The  strong  sympathies  ww'lj  a"^ J^jj^ 
to  i^ibsist   between  the  ear,  the  8*J[!'|  *^ 
blade,  0o  to  confirm  this  opiom.  "J^^f^^ 
ear  is  destroyed  by  a  •  squirrel,  the  Ica^* 
plant  fiooq  become  discoloi^,  and  ii  f^^^^^^ 
dies.    If  the  blades  be  etrippeJ  wh^n  iw  «^^^. 
in  mutton,  the  stalk  perishes,  and  the  ear  «- 
elled  and  liffht.    You  can  mutilate  no  one  r 
of  the  plam,  withoat  inflicting  acnoua  inju; 
the  other  two.  .      fcj>rit« 

Could  we  abandon  the  gatbennf  oH^^ 
Quid  in  manv  resDeets  be  ff«au/  «»  r^ 
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The  plant  would  escape  mutilation,  and  con«fe- 
quefiUy  the  ear  would  be  completely  perfected ; 
the  grain  would  be  plump  and  heavy;  would  mea- 
sure further,  and  latten  more.  Besides,  there 
would  be  the  gain  of  time.  There  is  no  work 
done  on  plantations,  which  makes  so  poor  a  re- 
turn for  the  labor  expended.  I  have  heard  prac- 
tical men  say  thai  a  smart  man  will,  with  a 
scythe,  cut  a  greater  weight  \}i'  hay  in  a  day, 
than  any  five  hands  can  gather  in  blades.  As  lar 
as  my  experience  goes,  this  liiiis  short  rather  than 
exceeds  the  truth. 

But  the  question  Is  asked,  what  shall  we  use  in 
lieu  of  blades.  My  answer  is,  we  have  more 
land  capable  of  yielding  hay  than  we  imagine. 
Upon  every  plantation  there  are  low  grounds, 
shallow  ponds^  and  patches  df  swamp,  devoted 
commonlv  to  rushes,- brambles  and  gum  sprouts, 
which,  it  drained,  and  ploughed,  yield  handsome 
crops  of  hay.  Our  ordinary  high-lands  produce 
tolerable  crops  ofgrass,  if  cow-penned  and  plough- 
ed. Another  resource  is  that  of  cuttmg  the  graps 
which  springs  up^n  our  stubble  lands,  from  which 
crops  of  small  grain  have  been  taken.  Anbiher 
source  of  supply  would  be  this  Ibdder-corn  f  am 
recommending.  Two  pr  three  acres  of  good  land 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  would  furnish  a  large 
supply  of  forage.  The  corn  mishC  be  cut  and 
stacked  in  the  fields,  as  is  the  pcactice  of  the  Hif- 
merft  of  the  middle  and  nofihern  states  and  this 
might  be  done^t  any  time  in  Septembe(  or  Octif- 
ber,  as  would  'best  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
planter. 

Fodder  diligently  gathered  fi'om  these  sources, 
would  at  least  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  part  of 
the  blade  crop.  The  strippinsr  ftiiji^Ht  be  post* 
ponecl  until  the  bhtdes  below. the. ear  were  deiid. 
By  that  time,  the  grain  would  be  so  far  matured, 
that  it  would  suffer  (fir  loss  th;in  happens  when 
every  blade  is  green  at  the  itme  of  gathering.  ^ 

1  have  never  yel  ascertained  the  weig'il  of  an 
acre  of  fodder  com,  but  have  no'hasitation  -n  m\y- 
ing  that  it  is  very  great.  One  acre  of  good  land 
will  fiirnish  an  abundance  of  forage  for  lour  hor- 
ses for  three  monil^.  Mules  appenr  to  be  espe- 
cially fond  of  it,  and  cows  naming  upon  orduiary 
pastures,  will,  if  l^d  with  these  chopped  t^ni  stdlks, 
double  the  butter  in  a  Ibw  days. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  average  crop  of  corn, 
of  the  middle  and  northern  states,  exceeds  our  oi^n, , 
and  that  this  arises  not  so  much  from  superibrity 
of  soil,  as  li^m  the  niunber  of  stalks  they  are  able 
to  crowd  upon  an  ade.  With  them,*  the  cron 
plani  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  seven 
or  eiifht  feet,  while  with  us  it  is  not  unconimorv-to 
«ee  sicilks  liidrteen  feet  in  hei>/ht  As  a  const - 
quence,  they  are  able  to  leave  lour  stalks  inaJiill, 
when  we  leave  only  \>iiV,  and  hence  thsir  crops 
are  lari^er  than  ours.  In  Vhis  cliniRte,  then,  the 
tenileiicy  t>f  Indian  corn  is  to  grow  to  sitilk,  rather 
than  to  ear,  and  by  adopting  the  pkin  I  propose 
for  cu'tivaiinir  it  ttipres^ly  lor  the  ear  or  bkide,« 
you  take  advanl<«ge  of  that  propensity,  and  correct 
what  may  1%  termed  an  incumberance  to  valuable 
practical  uses. .  If  this  immense  growth  of  siaik 
militafea  against  the  production  of  grain,  it  is  ho 
amall  mitigation  of  it\6  evil,  if  we  can  employ  the 
Jtaik  measurably  ai  a  substitute  for  graio. 


A    D18TIH6UISH£0  FABMBR    OF   NEW    YORK. 

Murray's  Trsvels  In  North  America. 

From  Canandaigua,  which  I  lefl  with  much  re- 
luciance,  we  passed  through  a  thriving  and  wdl  cul- 
tivated country  to  Genesuo,  where  1  had  the  pies- 
sure   of   being   introduced  to  Mr.    W ,  the 

owner  of  a  magnificent  estate  in  the  Genesee  flats. 
Fortune  seemed  not  yet  wearied  of  being  bountiful, 
and  allowed  us  to  see  this  most  beauiilul  valley, 
with  the  advantage  of  residing  in  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  and  agreeable  houses  that  I  ever  entered. 
Mr.  W— 's  son  accompanied  us  through  his  ex- 
tensive farms,  which  are  formed  to  delight  equally 
the  eye  of  a  Poussia  or  a  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  The 
broad  meadows  of  an  alluvial  soil,  covered  with 
the  richest  grasses,  as  watered  by  the  winding 
Genesee,are  studded  with  trees, beautifully  and  neg- 
ligently grouped,  among  which  are  scattered  large 
herds  of  cattle  of  various  breeds  and  kinds,  both 
English  'bnd  American;  the  meadows  are  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  fields  of  IiKlian  corn 
and  wheat,  while  the  hills  that  rise  on  each  side 
are  crowned  wit}>  timber,  excepting  spots  where 
the  enchroaching  hand  of  improvement  has  begun 
to  girdle  some  of  the  tall  sens  of  the  Ibrest,  whose 
scathed  tops  and  black  bare  arras,^hetokening  their 
approaching  fall,  give  a  picturesque  variety  to  the 
scene. 

Yet  this  scene,  extrabrdinarj^  and  interesting  as 
it  was»  possessed  less  interest  to  a  contemplative 
and  musing  mincl,  than  the  venerable  and  excel- 
lent gentleman  ivho  had  almost  created  it ;  lor  it 

was  now  (briy-fbttrs ears  since  Mr.  W came 

as  the  prst  settler  to  this  spot,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  and  slept  the  first  night  un^r  a  tree. 
After  thip,  he  lodged  in  a  log-house;  subsequent- 
ly in  a  cottage  ;  and  he  is  now  the  universally  es- 
teemed and  respected  possessor  of  a  demesne, 
whrch  mgny  of  the  proudest  nobility  of  Europe 
iniirht  look  upon  with  envy,  where  ne  exercises 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  in  the  miilst  of  his  amiable 
litretUy,  with  a  sincerity  and  kindness  that  1  shall 
not  easily  Ibrget. 

[The  sgbject  of  the  foregoing  well-deserved 
eulogy  is  James  Wadsworth  esq.,  one  aitoong 
our  most  esteeVned  subscribers  and  contributors. 
When  thus  presuming  to  name  this  distinguished 
farmer,  we  will  add  that  his  aeal  for  agricultural 
improvement,  aided  by  the  generous  use  of  his 
wealth,  in  one  remarkable  instance  «t  leasi^  has 
been  directed  by  pattiotism  and  benevolence  for 
tlie  .general  good  of  the  country.  jtVben  Mr. 
Wadsworth  had  read*  our  translation  of  Py^V 
'  Essay  on  Lime,'  wlMch  was  preparell  for  anfl 
first  appeared  in  the  Srd  Arolume  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  he  duly  appreciated  tbft  value  of  the 
woric,  and  as  much  lamented  the'pegh^t  mf  the 
sut>ject  in  the  t^eat  agricultural  statp  of  New 
Yoik.  ffe  wrote  to  ask  our  permission  to  spread 
the  essay  among  his  country tnen  py  repubncatioo 
^t  his  own  expense,  (o  be  distributed' gratuitously. 
Our  exclusive  right  of  authorship  to  the  transla- 
tion had  not  been  guarded  by  patent,  (nor  desired 
to  be,)  though  it  was  as  much  respected  by  the 
applicant ;  aod  we  cbeerililly  and  gladly  granted 
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what  fvas  so  courteouflly  aske^. .  This*'nobly  de- 
Bigned  bene/action  to  agriculture  was  fully  exe- 
cuted by  (he  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
essay,  in  a  handsome  form,  under  the  direction  of 
Prpfessor  James  Renwick  of  Columbia  College, 
and  accompanied  by  an  excellent  general  introduc- 
tion from  hid  pen,  which  was  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  the  pages  of  the  Farmers'  Register.  What 
has  been  the  efi'ect  of  this  gif\,  which'  was  as  un- 
ostenlQiious  as  it  was  patriotic  and  wise,  we  know 
not;  but  none  other  could  have  been  better  de- 
signed, or,  if  availed  of,  better  -calculated  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  improvement.  It  was  the  seed  < 
sown,  which,  if  not  utterly  neglected  and  unno- 
ticed^ would  grow  to  a  crop  yielding  a  retura  of 
ten  thousand- fold. — £d.  Par.  Rbo.] 


8AOACITT  OF  THE  ULNb  TORTOISE. 

•  Froiii<  tiie  Hartford  Coaimit. 

Some  time  in  June*1828,  an  animal  knowA  by 
that  name  was  ibund  in  my  gv^en,  in  the  act  of 
treating  himself  to  green    pees,  small  cucufn- 
bers  and  melons,  and  which  we  had  attributed  to 
the' hens  and  chiokens.    %eing  unwilling  to  put 
him  to  death  on  the  first  C()nvicuon,a'6mall  hole  was 
bored  through  the  skirt  of  the  ap[^  shell,  and  a 
small  cord  flf  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  was  at- 
tached to  it,  and  he  was  tettiered  out  in  a  conve- 
nient plac^  a  lew  rods  distant  from  the  vegetables, 
and  marlftd  on  his  breast  plate,  *  S.  H.  W.  1828.' 
The  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  made 
his  escape,  having  gnawed  ^tf  his  "  tether  string." 
A  tew  days  at\er  this  he  was  again  detected^  in 
the  same  pUceT>f  his  former  trespass)  and  to  se- 
cure him  from  committing  further  depredations,  a 
small  Ving  of  iron  ^ire  was  linked  into  t  he  hole  of  the 
st^ll,  a  more  substantial  cord  attached  to  itf  and 
the  prisoner  again  placf.d  upon  his  tether.    This, 
however,  proved  insufficient  for  his  safe  keeping. 
The  new  cord  was  soon  severed,  and  the  vagrant, 
canning  off  with  him  hid  iron  ring  and  a  email 
part  of  the  cord,  made  a  'second  escape.    In  June 
1829,/^  Moasieur  Tonson  came  again !"  and  wa0 
again  detected  m  his  old  line  of  business.  A  trial  for ' 
his  crimes  was  Instituted — the  evidence  against 
him  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt— he  was  found 
guilty— the*  nuinber  of  pea  pods,  cucumbers  and 
melons  of  difierent  kinds  w)iich  he  had  champed 


mediately  put  to  death  by  decapitation.  But  the 
the  poor  convict  had  one  friend  in  the  coart ;  that 
ifiend  exerted*  hio^nfluencj^  and  finally  obtained  a 
eomoiutaiioivx>f  the  punishment  from  death  to 
traysportatbo,  without  limit  ofyime.  Pursuant* 
to  this  order^he  was  conveyed «to  a  small  pond 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  garden,  the 
6dene  of  his  tvansgresstons,  but,  not  pleased  with 
hie  accoipmodations  among  frogs  and  other  creepr 
ing  things  soon  Ibund  his  way  back  to  his  oM 
frieni^  and  their  warden,  l^e  was  then,  carried 
yearly  half  a  mile  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
thrown  into  a  small  muddy  brook,  envirousd  with 
bog6  and  sedgegrass. 


In  Jane  1832,  who  sbooid  sfipear  but  our  old 
visitor  again,  with  his  mark  and  inm  rio^?  What 
should  DOW  be  done  1  The  majority  ol^  the  eoor. 
denounced  him  an  outlaw  and  utterly  beyoDd  the 
reach  of  mercy.  Hisfrieod  and  advocate,  how- 
ever, uriged  in  behalf  of  the  convict  that  ihe  m- 
tence  of  iransporiatioD  was  wiihoul  Itmif  of  im, 
and  assured  the  court  that  it*  a  coarcoieni oppor- 
tunity should  offe^he  should  send  him  ont  to  Bot- 
any fiay-«-but  if  not,  he  would  pledge  biin§eif  te 
^ny  htm  to  a  place  so  distant  that  little /ear  co:^ 
be  entertained  of  his  returning  agaia  to  bis  oii 
•haivils.  U  pon  these  temiB,a  respite  ms  obtaioed, 
and  his  sponsor  catiaed  him  to  be^traoBportedtoSof- 
field,and  there  left  ki  a  grass  field  ajiuieiMtthoribe 
meeiins  house.  This  expedient  aenred  that  year, 
but  in  June  1833,  Inre  had  the  j^Jeqaureif  aooiher 
family  visit  from- our  okl  acqaaiotaoce.  Bjthii 
time,  the  resentment  which  ba(l  been  ieli  tomni 
him,  had  in  a  j^reat  measure  subsided.  He  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  a  pet  and  as  w^  had  apbtifolnp- 
piy  that  year  of  ducumbera  and  other  gariea  vege- 
tables, he  was  allowed  the  whol#  range  of  the  pr- 
den.*  fiut  to  fulfil  my  eneagemeotaihlBniety, 
and  as  no  opportunity  oflfer^  to  ship  hiiK^iv 
Botaby  Bay,  I  wrapped  him  upia  aiaeteoi'oU 
carpet,  so  that  he  couUl  havenomeaQaoTDDiiCJif 
objects,  carried  bim  to  Poquonoc,  and  ihret  tei 
ihto  a  small  stream  in  an  alder  swamp  near  Rain- 
bow mill).  But,  <<  trfie  as  the  needle  to  ihepbV 
96  he  renewed  his  visit  in  1835,  lot  mwkm 
a  desire  to  tarry  with  usJongcPthanhia  eoffpacy 
was  as^reeable,  he  was  carried  to  aodlcfliDabftc-t 
near  the  fool  of  Turkey  Hill  Mouotain.  Oo  lie 
20th  instant  he  obliged  us  with  other  oi0,Ma> 
1  suppose,  is  yet  in  my  garden. 

He  Appears  \n  fine  health,  plunp  aod  m 
but  has  no  discerhable  increase  of  8iie,Dflr  ap- 
pearance of  advance  in  age,  since  myfi^8ta^ 
quaintance  with  him.*  ■  l  «j 

He  yet  wears  his  iron  ring^the  iaitiali  m 
date  on  his  breltstplate,  though  rcodcredaofftefat 
obscure,  by  abrasion,  are,  ^yet  legible,  and  MR 
no^iossible  doubt  of  his  identity. 

Windsor,  Jubf  ^fh,  18^. 


E8TIXATBB  OF  ACVUAL  MrtBBMTAlDlB* 

OUIiTURB. 

Flora  ttie  N<Mmiiip«»  pbM-)  C«* 

Mr,  i^tweB— Sir:  If  I  can  learn  any thia?ii^ 
the  communication  of  Dr.  Graham,  in  pjr"!^ 
ifumber,  it  is  thai  ihe-silk  growers  Jw^™*^ 
sympathy  and  good  wilLand  that  it  ia  m  tw  PJ' 
sent  «  rfulberry  epeculalioil"  thathefawtwT; 
dence.  1  atft  glad  it  ts  no  worse,  and  i.Pj^  ■; 
show  thVt  the  doctoi;  and  all  olhera  wtwD*]* 
similac  doubte,  may  safely  enlarge  their  »W; 
thif*,  till  they  embrace  even  itk  ^'seWc"^^, 
I  will  here  obsferve,  (and  I  begthatittnay  WF; 
ticulariy  noted,)  that  all  I  may  say  ifi  m^ 
or  future  numbers  on  the  subject  of  8!»«'. 
that  I  shall  ribver  mention  oY take  io^otom^ 
the  profit  on  the  sale  of  trees;  but  ad^f^. 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  to  add  wo*bef  "idatiBP 
tant  staple  to  our  agricultural  prod^^^^'^jS 
agree  with  the  doctor  that  '^^^^^twZ 
engaged  in  the  ^wing  of  trees  (or  W  ^^ 
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idea  of  engaging" permanently  in  the  culture  of 
silk*''  There  is  no  remedy  for  ii  but  to  overstock 
the  market,  and  then  it  will  cure  itself;  but  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  demand  for  mulberry  trees  will 
cease,  if  this  is  to  be  a  silk  growing  country,  (and 
I  know  it  is  to  be)  and  some  thousands  of  millions 
will  be  wanted.  It  is  only  £>r  warn  of  correct  in- 
ibrmation  on  the  subject  that  there  is  so  much  f^ar^ 
of  the  <*  wild  speculation,"  and  I  propose  to  give  4 
few  facts  that  should  satisfy  the  most  incredulous, 
that  one  dollar  each  for  trees,  that  can  be  freely 
propagated  by  cuttings,  is  not  aboie.  their  value 
for  silk  growing,  and  at  that  price  they  are  within 
the  reacl^  of  every  farmer. 

f  shall  only  state  facts,  sir,  tnd  if  I  make  any 
mistakes  i  hope  to  be  corrected  by  any  of  your 
readerq  who  may  take  an  interest  ma  he  matter. 
I  shall  show  by  a  regular  account  of  Dr.  and  Cr. 
of  what  has  been  done  the  present  season,  and 
shall  first 'State  the  case  of  a*neighbor  (a  farmer) 
and  then  give  one  of  my  owja :    • 

Dr.— Oct.  1838.    To  cash  paid  for.JiOO 

mulberry* trees,  pleach,  - 
To  cash  (or  planttng  and  hoeing  ciUtings 

for  one  acre,     -     '  - .       -     *  - 
To  cash  for  interest  one  year,  - 
To  cash  forrent  of  land, 


-    $200 

45 
^5 
30 


8C280 

120 

$400 


*$6t) 


Add  cost  of  making  60  lbs.  of  silk  (brought 
up)       .  ^     -        -       .       ... 

Cr.— By  sale  bftfOOO  lbs.  leavfes  from  I2,0p0 
trees,  the  product  of  the  200  tr^g,  at 
$1  per  100  lbs.  the  purchaser  gather- 
ing the  leaves,       -        -    ^  -     *  - 

12)000  t^es  on  hand,  average  four^feet 
high,  equal  in  value  for  (propagation  to 
those  purchased  atona*dolIar,  which 
wilt  yield  next  season  two  pobnds  of 
leaves  each  tree,  and  cuttings  for  at 
least  200,000.  * 

I  ^ill  not  strike  the  balance  to  the 'above, 
but  will  \>nlv  observe^  that  had  ithe 
.  6000'  lbs.  of  leaves  been  fed  to  the  * 
worms  instead  of  selling  t))em,  a  much 
greater  profit  would  have, accrued';  tho»  * 
first  ytfar  the  product  woiild  (lave  been 
6Q  lbs.  of  raw  siilr,  at  96  per  lb. ;  Xcosff 
carried  up,)     -        ....        .    9^P^ 

Add  state  bounty,  (1  jK)  per  lb.      -       -     •  90 

8450 

Caouyoi^  believe  the  abojre  account  1  it  i|  true 
to  the  letter.  Was  the  farmer  mad,  to  engage  in 
such  an  entecprise  while  every  body  said  it  was  "  all 
speculoaiQti?^ ,   ^  *  i 

I  will  now  state  n^  ow^  account,  and  fer  con- 
venience will  take  5  acres  of  n^  new  farm  of  8G 
acre%  (most  of  w{)ich  will  be  planted  with  mulber- 
ries next  spring—^  acres  of  which  are  nowb  611ec^ 
with  them,  fpr  permanent  plaptalidta.)  You  are 
aware,  sir,  that  the  abov^  farm  hfi%  been  consi- 
dered as  worn  out,  and^heA  ( took  it  laeit  autumn 
it  was  overrun  with  briers,  and  had^iiot  produced 
a  CQpp  far  several'  yeftn.  •  1  am  thus  parucalar, 
that  our  farmers  may  see  the  possibility  of 4m pro- 
ving the  pociroBt-ft^m,  and  making  it  pf fmaQei\tly 
proaucti^e  of  a  mQch  iarger  prdit^thao  I  ^en* 


dare  to  mention,  but  which  they  will  readily  per- 
ceive by  the  actual'result  of  the  first  year,  and  the 
probable  (and  I  may  say  certain)  result  of  the 
next  ,and  following  years. 

The  manure  used  lor  the  above  farm  is  such  as 
is  within  reach  of  every  farmer,  but  which  has 
been  much  neglected,  viz:  muck,  or  the  black  ve- 
(retable  matter  found  in  swamps  and  bottoms  at 
the  foot  of  hills.  It  is  the  bftst  and  only  safe  ma- 
nure for  this  .clfmate;  it*  causes  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  and  permanently  improves  the 
soil — while  other  manures, ,  partisularty  bam  o( 
yard  manure,  causes  a  protracted  growth,  till  se- 
vere frosts  occur,  which  is  death  to  the  otherwise 
hardy  tree.  I  have  lost  many  hundreds  of  thou^ 
sands  in  that  way,  and  I  would  caution  growers 
of  tl^e  mulberry  in  our  climate  to  'Jt>eware  of  barn 
manure,  but  to  prize  every  load  of  muck  as  (he 
most  valuable  for  safety  and  profit.  It.  sfiould  be 
thrownout  in  the  fall,  to  receive  the  action  of  frost, 
and  be  spread  inAhe  furrows  or  in'the  hill.  Trees 
grown  in  it  will  wiihetand  our  hardest  winters. 

We  will  now«ee  kow  the  account  stands  with 
a  part  of  the  *'  Segur  farm."    I  shall  state  the 

Krice  of  trees  the*  ^ame  as  the  other  farm.    'ThosQ, 
owever,'were^rown  oa  better  land.  < 

/>r.— To  cash  paid  for  5  acres  of  land,'  dt 

^20  per  acre,  -        -        -     •  - 

To  cash  for  1000  trees,  at  $  1  ecfch. 
To  cash  for  carting  1000  loads  of  muck, 
Td  cash  for^spreadingsame,      ,  - 
To  cash  for  ploughing,  planting  dnd  hoeing 


8100 
1000 
50. 
15 
65* 


Interest  on  $1230, 


$123( 
72 


Add  account  brdught  up, '     ,  1178 


The  quantity  of  le^es  is  aboiit  the  same 
Qs  on  tlte  othdr  lot,  but*  as  I  chose  not  to 
use  them  this  year,  no  account  is  made 
of  it,  but  after  stating  the  numb^  df  trees 
»(50,000)  we  will  carry  it  forward  to  the' 
next  xear,  and  ehqvv  50,000,  trces*wilh 
one  pound  ofjeaves  each  (half  me  qunn- 
xhf)  vhich  fed  to 'worms  will  make  500 
lb8^ofsilk,at86perlb.  -     '-      '- 

Add  state  bodpty,*  (1  50  per  1^»        -  • 


^2480 


750 
^750 


Add  to  investment,  intet^t  te  1S40,    ^78 

«  •       "  *      Cocoonery,     '       60  J 

Making  and  reeKng  Vilk,  ai  $2  per 

15.  -       -     •  *       -.       -        -  lopo, 
(Jultivaiionj*       -        -        -       -      *40* 

•(CarriAl  up)  *  •        iBllfS     ' 
Deduct  whole  investment   ($2480)  and  i 

there  is  a  profit  oi'er  and  above. of  .        $1270 

•  We  thus<bav^  a^ptofit  of  $1270  over  andghe^g 
the  Aohole  inve/ttment  ayd  eocpens^,  wiih  an  io- 
creaee  of  500,00(^  trees,  and*  cuttings  enou^  for 
ten  times  that  qan^ity  if  ntseded.    # 

.^orihamptony  Sept.  28.  ' 
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From  the  Gftteae'*  Farmer. 

At  the  first  meetinf?  of  the  English  Agricwhu- 
ral  Society,  the  firei  prize  ofCwfuiysoverei^rnB,  (or 
about  97  doliam,)  wati  awarded  to  Cul.  Le  Cuu- 
(eur  for  his  account  of  the  iiiosi  approved  varie- 
ties of  v^heat  cultivated  in  Kngiand.  €o1.  Le 
Couteur  has  doubtless' pajd  tnore  aiiention  to  whea( 
aod  made  more  accurate  experiments  in  its  cuiii- 
Tation,  than  ftny  other  person  iiving,  and  his  opin- 
ions are  therefore  emitted  to  greai  weight.  i¥e 
condense  from  the  remarks  of  Lord  Spencer,  the 
PVesident  of  the  Society,  a  sketch  of  the  favorite 
kinds,  with  some  other  particulars. 

The  first  kind,  or  the  one  deemed  the  mo0t  val- 
uable, .was  the  Hoary  White  or  Velveteen,  Irom 
the  chaff  having  a' downy  or  velvet  feel.  This 
wheat  after  being  repeatedly  washed  in  brine  that 
would  float  an  egg  or  a  potato  w/ts  again  washed 
in  lime.  The  land  ivas  argillaceous,  and  had  been 
well  manured  with  dung,  ah^  prepared  wii(i  the 
ashes  of  sea- weed  and  lime,  in  pttees  that  seemed 
to  require  such  a  dressing.  The  .seed  wds  sown 
on  the  29th  of  January,  two  bushels  per  acre,  and 
Imd  was  harvested  the  16(h  of  Augiust.  The  ave- 
rage produce  wall  48  bushels,  of  62  lbs.  each. 
This  produccil  of  fine  dour  2,402  lbs.,  pollard  )26 
lbs.  and  of  bran  416  lbs.  The  esrimatea  cftar 
p.rofit  of  an  acre  of  this  wheat  was  £  15  fis.  9d 

The  next  variety  in  quality  and  value  was  the 
Jersey  Dantzic,  b(it  known  In  differeilt  places  by 
various  names.  This  wheat  has  a  smooth  chaff,emd 
if  not  liable  to  smut.  It  ripens  a  week  earlier  than 
thd  velveteen ;  but  in  a-tvet  warm  season  is  consi- 
dered subject  to  rust.  The  produce  ol  an  acre  of 
this  wheat  was  43^  bushdis,  with  410  lbs.  of  chaff, 
and  4,681  lbs.  of  sirav^.  £ighleen  pounds  of  the 
flour  made  a  loaf  of  25}  lbs.  weighti  thus  proving 
ita  value  for  making  bread,  as  absorbing  and  com- 
bining with  neariy  one-half  its  weight  of  water. 
The  average  profit  per  acre  of  this  whtat  is  esti- 
mated at  £  12  1*1^.  6d.   * 

The  third  variety  was  the  Wbtttington,  whieh 
was  sowit  in  driHs  thr^e  inches  apart,  on  land  that 
had  borne  potatoes  the  previous  year,  subsequently 
to  which  it  badTb^en  dressed  with  lime  &nd  sea- 
weed ashesk  The  wheat  was  2^  day^  coining 
up,  biftihe  crop  was  abundant,  the  straw  being 
flenerally  six  feet,  aiid  soma  of  it  seven  feet  in 
height.  It  ripens  some  ten  davs  later  than  th*e 
l>anlEic  wheat,  but  does  .not  degenerate.  The 
average  produce  per  acra  was  dS  bushels,  with 
463  lbs.  of  chtiff,  and  7,786  lbs.  oT  itraw ;  4lie  lat- 
ter beinff  greater  in  amount  thaa  nt  any  other 
species  but  one.  There  were  ol^iained  from  one 
acre  1,4&4  pounds  of  flou^  477  lbs.  of  bran,  e^d 
47  lbs.  of  pollapd.  "The  bread  made  from  it  i« 
dark,  but  i^  keepa  w^lhfbr  ee^ral  days."  The 
profits  cf  this  wheat  pei  adra  are  estimated  at  X 12 
lis. 

Tha.  fourth  variety  noticed  waa  the  Talavera 
BeiiJej^He)  sown  on  tha  8d  of  Febr^iarjron  a  light 
rich  loamy  soil,  3  bushels  per  acre,  in  drills.  The 
seed  beingVery  largeAn  eitra  qmmtity  is  required. 
It  is  hardv,  appearing  above  the  ground  in  25 
jAay/t;, Bad  is  no  more  subject  to  disease  than 
the  generality  of  white  wheHts.  On  accoupl 
of  the  weiffht  of  the  ear  this  wheat  is  liable 
to  l«dge,  or  De  driven  down  i>y  tha  wind.  Tha 
prochica  was  *62  busbeb  per  acre,  or  3,172  lbs.  of 


frain,  982  yis.  of  chaff,  and  6,K0  lbi.of  ftnw. 
'here  were  2.485  Ihs.  f)our,881be.ol>)llaiti,aDdS$ 
lbs.  ol'bran.  This  wheat  makes  a  fine  whiie bread. 
The  prufiiF  per  acre  was  ostimated  bi  £16  Is. 

Some  other  kiii«ls  were  iioticetJ,  iig  the  Go^ien 
Drop,  Vfry  produrtive;  the  ComiDOD  Pnn,hr,! 
cuartse  wIiphi  ;  and  firdwn^e  Pro:itic,agooilwiirr: 
on  soils  puittihle  to  iis  growth ;  but  bII,  io  the ofHTi- 
ion  of  Col.  Le    C,  yieldinsrin  value  to  ibe  'xj 
first  varieties   named.    From  the amouot  lUf: 
as  the  average  of  the  crops,  it  would  iwr«fDi  'o 
exceed  that  ol^many  fields  in  ihcGenwerounn 
though  the  genenir  average  in  £tiglanii  e  titr 
greater  than  in  the   United  Sfaiei.  Olibeikr 
varieties  preferred,  Ihe  Whittingion,  fnw  whiifc 
so  much  has  been  expected  inthisrounrn-.fitcis 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  prodoctivroesL  Froc 
what  we  had  heard  of  the  quality  of  ibfrberr}'o( 
tf^is  wheat,  as  exhibited  in  the  eptcin imported  bj 
Air.  Thorburn,  we  were  not  prepared  lofiodiia 
wheat  that  woald  make  Mark  bread>hich  it 
seems  is  the  fact.    The  incidental  iunadiciiihe 
time  of  Bov^'ttg  these  wheats,  and  ihepencde^*- 
iny  before  vegetation,  wiJI  explain  io  paf*'  the 
mistake  into  tvlych  the  purchaflcn  ol  the  Wliit- 
tingtpn  wheat  have  fallen  in  this countrjJoHip- 
piling  it  to  be  a  springwheatinoncwiwc'.** 
term.  The  English  farmers  eow  wheal  IfciD  >fy 
tembcr  to  April ;  and  the  wheats lowndoniyihe 
winter,  as  the^'  do  not  veectateor  comefof^^c 
till  March,  are  called  spring  wheats,  indi»iiK::t 
from  those  aowb  in  September  of  October,  ao: 
vegetating  immediately.    The  spring  ffbeia, Fr> 
periy  so  called,  are  there  usually  sown  io  AK- 
The  average  temperature  oFG^ealBniain  is bk^ 
loifrer  than  Vriih  us,  consequentiy  grain «  ^ 
kinds  ripen  marc  slowly,  and  the  harvest  b|»^ 
pqrtionably  later  tlian  with  uaiDlhelofisd^a^ 
There  cah  tvB  no  doubt  that  new  and  vaw ^ 
vaneties  of  wheat  can  be  proiluceibyskii";*' 
tivalion^  and  though  il  is  ^not  probable 'bat  ii^w 

most  esteemed  vaf  ieties  in  Great  Briiain  ^ 
sitMseed  well  in  this  country,  or  prowasTwa- 
b!e  in  our  cfimate  as  in  theirs,  stiU  wc  tbiok  »«• 
of  the  effgria  made  to  introduce  the  fl»»  'r 
proved  kinds,  and  do  dot  question  that  «tf»^n 
will  find  their  interest  in  so  doing.,  |oaiI««"l^» 
to  cultivate  English'  wheat  in  thii  ««*U'fJ- 
ever,  tlie  diflcrencc  between  ouraeaioM«w«» 
must  be  borae  in  mind,  or  the  sowiag^w* » 
place  at  improper  limes,  and  cerifliQ 
m4b}  be  the  result  ta  the  cultivator. 


mwtntr  or  puMPKiyr  8«»w  ot  ^*^ 

•  Mr.  jteaitor.— -I  have  heard  ilrturu^.K 
cows  were  fed  wiUi  p^pkios  freily: ;h«'^ 
was  lessened  in  quantity,  or  thereby  diflMwr, 
I  doubted  the  fact;  but  if  it  ^^^9>^^f^^^ 
Uiey  produced  flesh,  or  caused  ibe aniioai '^ "J,. 
lat.VA  person  near  me  observed  ^^^^^1]- 
exisf  when  tl¥5  seeds  were  nol  r*"°j!7,v.i,gt 
they  produce  fiesh  aslljrfd  supposed.  »»»'"*'' 
known  tact  ikp  pumpkin  eeedB  have  J  vt^J^^^ 
efl'eot  on  the  urinary  vessel!.  We  imI  »'•  y 
they  9it  usei  medicinally  for  this  puf^,;^^ 
such  i»  thiir  powe*,  ttot  they  caije««^"^ 
tha  mrvteai  a^naturall/  nm  lo  «w  »'*"  ^ 
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ofi'  in  a  superabundance  of  uilne.    TKerefore  if]  same  stem,  ate  frequent  in  both ;  but  is  only  onthe 


you  wish  to  realize  benefit  frpm  pumpkins,  ^and 
they  are  very  valuable,even  beyond  what  they  hav^ 
been  thought'to  be,)  you  must  r^movb  their  qeeds. 

Still  I  doubted,  because  I  ki^ew  that  a  -pie  made 
of  punnpkin  seeds  was  very  good,  and  had  no  such 
bad  effect.  Now  ifrhat  man  and  animals  ar«  fond 
of  to  eat,  if  taken  in  suitable  miantiryf  generally 
does  not  prove  ifijurious.  This  1  intimated  to  n\y 
friend,  and  observed  that  the  seeds  were  not  com- 
posed of  much  aqueous' matter.  He  remarked 
that  many  tilings  even  in  the  fbrm  of  dry  powder 
had  an  operation  on  the  glands,  fte.  to  produce  a 
fiow  of  liquid 'matter.  ' 

Now,  Doctor,  tell  us  if  the  seeds  must  be  re- 
moved \^hen  we  feed  our  swine  with  pumpkms, 
for  they  are  very  fond  o(  them,  and  1  had  thought 
they  wet^  very  nutritive  antf  productive  of^gn[>wth 
and  fiesh.  u  the  ftesh  should  be  removed^we 
farmers  ought  'to  know  it.  I  am*aware  that  when ' 
the  pumpkin  s^eds  are^uiade  into  a  pie,  Aielf  par^ 
tides  tnar  b^  so  chapged  tify  cooking  thax'thejr  will 
cease  to  have  the  bad  eSeet.  named  by  my  friend. 
If  they  aile  boiled  ijnihihe  pumpkins  may  not  their 
nature  be  so  changed  as  to  render  them  beneficial, 
instead  of  deleterious  1    *     *    *.    ' 

•  A  Fakmeb:   , 

NoTs.— There  is  nd>dotrt)t  that  the  seeds  of 
pumpkins  are  very  diuretic  and  operate  upufiany, 
animals,  (juadn>(>ed  o/  bipedf  that  take  them  into 
theetomach.  *      t  •    ^    • 

If  cooked,  however,  with  the  rest  of  tt^^  pum^ 
kins  we^ave  thoughuhatthey  were  less  so  than 
when  given  raw,\ind  vasily  ntore  noiyishing.  We 
never  knew  any  evil  consequenQes  arise  (roin  thei^ 
when  eadn  by  cattle « dr  hogs,  and  we  should  not 
go  to  the  trduble  of  removing  the  ieeds  when  we 
wished  to  l^ed  them  out. — Ed.  M.  Farmir. 


THE  9K|tA 


COTTON. 


qkra,  that  I  have  seen  three  blossoms  within  the 
same  calyX|  or  four j  £ve,  or  more  bolls,  in  one  olus- 
teK         '  .      . 

'There  is  also  a  clearly  aefined  difference  in  the 
Chester  TSvin,  a  darker,  green,  and  more  naked 
se^.  No  person  who  has  once  seen  the  two 
plants  growrbg).  or  the  two  kinds  of  seed,  will  ever 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
•  The  price  paid,  it  kleo  ap  evidence  that "  An  Old . 
'Farmer"  did  not  get  Okra  cotton  seed :  nope  were 
ever  sold  in  Alabama,. under  five  dollars  a  qtiart; 
and  in  this  state  the  price*was  50  cents  a  seed. 

i  am  not  prepared  to  saj,  that  tjie  Chester  kind 
is  not  a  good  cotton.  1  know  too  little  of  iL  The 
sfap)^  isgood:  1  ha^seen  some  stalks,  in  gardens. 
Very  welj  filled  with 'bolls ;  mv  only  object  now,  is 
to  correct  an  Evident  mistake  6f**An  Old  Farmer.'^ 

To  tlie  Alabffmtt  t>kra  there  is  one  objection^ 
which  1  thinic  can  be  easily  obviated:  It  |{rows  too 
tallf  and  Is  liable  to  /all  ^own.  Tiie  rebiedy,  is  ro 
top  jt,  aft  4^  or  4  feet.'  The  stalk  grows  stronger/ 
th»  bo*|8  $ri  up  larger,  ai^i  /he  prodLiot  isincrecMed 
by  it.  As  it  wilt  bear  great  crowdiiif  on  the  land, 
the  yield  ^111  be  greater  than  from  Petit  Oulfl  .  It 
Is,  In  Atct,  an  itnproved  Petit  Gulf  Beed.   * 

A  Yovac  Plaster. 


CURIOUS  >|BXTRACTfl    FRO^   VULLAR'S   ^  WOR- 
*    ^HI^  OF  EK^LrAND,'   (1662).     '* 


Erom  |he  South  Carolinian. 

la  yotir  paper  of  the  13th  tilt.,  a  writer  calling 
himself  "An  Old  Farmer,"  condemns  the  Qkra 
cotton,  which  he  raised 'from  a  qiiart  oMed,»which 
cost  two  dollars.  He  did  not  have  Okra  cotton  seed, 
but  a  veyrieiy  resembling  it^  aod  which  ehould  be 
called  Twin,  not  Okra.  There  are  two  distinct  %iiri-. 
eties  of  Twin  or  Okra  Cottony  some  tf  the  charac- 
teristics of  each,  I  will  point  out.  The  one  called 
Okra  was  discovered  in  Alabama,  in  fir^  year's 
Petit  Gulf  seed.  It  growd  up  generally  in  one 
tall  stalk — sometimes  growing  as  high  as  8  or  9 
feet — with  very  short  limbs,  which  are  seldom 
more  than  6  or  8  iQohes  long,  and  having  its  bolla 
in  clusteiB  6f  (wo  to  sev^,  or  more.  •  I  liave'leen 
ten  blossoms  or  fbrm»1n  one  bunch'.  '  Sometimes, 


.fFonders.— "  At  Fishtof>,  in  .this  cOuBty,  no 
rats  or  mice  are  lbtmd,.so  fhat  barns  built,  party 
per  pale,  partly  .in  tl^is  and  tho  next  parish,  on  one 
side  are  pinnoyed,  on  the  other  side  (being  Fish- 
tofl  moiiev)  are  secured  (tim  vermin.  Surely  no 
Diner  (what  is  Woriously  known  of  Hamell.ia 
Westphalia)  did  ever  give  theoi  this  nondelivery 
by  his^usick. 

"  ft  is  easier  to  conjure  up  many,  than  to  allay 
one  difficulty;  otherplac^  in  £aglEmd  affbrding'tiie 
'like.  At  one  xf  the  Koding^  in  Essex,  ^o'  hogs 
will  root.  In  adother  common,  'pp  mole  will  cast. 
In  Liadley,  in  Leicestdrshire,  no  snakes  {iPe  found. 
Hi  believe  tliey  over-shoot  the  mafk,  who  make  it 
a  nUrade  ;  they  under-shoot  it  who  make  it  ma- 
jick  ;«they  come  nearest  to  thith  who  impute  it  to 
oifbult  qualities.-*-? ' 


i?flWs"o/*  JVbr/bW?.— "Thesq  a^e  an  army  of 
srfiairj)ioneei%whe{ice  men  have  JearnedlczznicuZty 
agere^  the  ^rt  of  andermining.    They  thriv^  best 
in  barren  ground,  aocfgroiv  fattest  in  the  hardest 
frosts    The\r  flesh  i^fme  an^  wholesome." 

..       v. 
,  <<lPtf  eons.  These  of  aU  fowls  live  tpost  sociably 
one,twoorthree  long  limbs  pat  out  near  the  groundi]  in  a  common- wealth  together,  seeing,  their'^gov- 
lurn  upward^  and  grow  parallel   to  the  main  Ternment  is  not,  as  bees,^nK)narchicw.    They  are 


stem,  bearing  fcuit  as  it  does.^ 

The  other  variety,  or  Tvnn  cotton,  is  saidf  to 
have  been  discovered  in  Chester  District/  ^t  id  now 
somewhat  like  tlie  Alabama  Okra  without  being 
the  saqae.  It  is  about  a  half  w^  plant,  between 
the  Okra  and  Petit  Gtilf.  I.haVe  nev^r  seen  it 
taller  than  4  or  ^5  feet.  Its  4imbR,  Are  longer  than 
the  Okra,  and  not  as  long  as  the  Petit  Gulf:  Both 
kinds  have  twin  boHs;  but  the  bolls  and  bloeepomsare 
more  numerous  in  the  Okral  Twd*  bolls  on  the 
FoL.  VII-83 


generally  reported  without  gall;  understand  it, 
iheir  gallJs  nQ(*  sequestred  into  a  distin(5t  vessel, 
as  }i\  otlter  ^creatures.  Otherwise  we  find  the 
efieQls  thereof  in'^their  .animosities  among  them- 
selves (whose  bills  can  peck  as  welt  as 'kiss)  as 
also  (if  their  crops  be  not  clearly  drawn)  hi  the  bit- 
terness of  their  flesh.  They  are  most  swift  in 
flight,  and  ^e  steerage  of  their  talis  conduceth 
much  to  their  stnddy  mounting  upright:  An  en- 
vious man,  having  caught  his  neighbour's  pigeons 
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in  &  net,  feeding  on  his  stack,  pluck'd  off  their4ail0,^ 
and  let  them  go ;  whioh,  though  they  co^id  fly 
forwarjl  home,  yet  were  soon  after  found  dead  in 
the  dove-cote,  famiBbed  ibr  want  of  iboi,  as  un- 
able tp  fly  up  perpendicularly,  and'  so  out  at  the 
lover. 
^Tigeons,  against  their  wills,  keep  on^  lent  ibr 


seven*  weeks  in  (he  year,  betwixt  the  going  eutjof  the  sun  might  sufficiently  coD«)ct  them; 


the^old,  and  growing  upbf  the  new  grain.  Pro- 
bably,  our  £ngiish  would  be  found  as  docible  and 
ingenious  as  the  Turkish  pigeons,  which  carry  let-* 
ters  from  Aleppo  to  Babiloo.  if  trained  up  accor- 
dingly. Bu^  such  practi<!es,  by  these  wing-posiil, 
would  spoil  many  a  foo|-post  *,  living  hon^sily  by 
thatHiainlbl  vocation.  •  '  ^     , 

**  I  6nd  a  grevious  indictment  drawn  up  age^st 
the  poor  pigeons  lor  felgny,  8bS  the  grahd  plunder- 
ers of  grain  in  this  land. ,  My  authot',  computing 
six  andtwenty  thousand  iiove-hQutes  in  Bn^land 
and  Wales  t,  and  allowing -five  hundred  pair  ii^ 
eslbh  houisie,  fbm:  bushels  yearly  for  each  pair,  h«th 
ttounted  ti^  aqaual  wast  they  make  to  ad  incre- 
dible sum.  And,  If  thamoitty  of  his  propfrttons 
hold  true,  doves  may  be  accounted  the  •  causers  of 
death,  9ipd  josUy  answer  theW  etymology  in  he- 
brew  ;  Jonahs  whith  is  deduced  hrom  a  root,  si|^- 
nifying  to  spoil  or  lo  destroy.  The  /idvocates  ier 
piffeons  plead,  that  they  pick  up  such  loos^  corn 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost,  and  uselesly  troden 
into  the  eartt^;  that  probably  divine  providence, 
whi^h  feedeth  the  fowls,  bv  apme  nbturai  instinct 
direot0(h  them  to  suoh  grain  which  w.ould  be  bar- 


would  be  ad  vanoed.  They  are  not  tboR  ooioiK, 
pearles  so  called,  because  thrifty  DUureoiiJ/aifor- 
deth  itiem  by  one  and  one  * ;  seeioi  \hat  not  only 
twins,  but  bunches  and  dusiera  of  uur  kr  jbood 
togerfier. 

Were  this  rock  of  raw  diamondB  renioTed  i&to 
the  £{uit- Indies^  and  placed  when  (he  bomi  of 


I  Dai 
frijil 


Ten  and  firuitlees  f  that  their  dung,  incredibly  fri^t- 
fu)  ibr  the  bfiianining  of  ground,  abundantly  fecom- 
penseth  tihe  spoil  done  Sy  them^    • 

''However,  ifplgeons  be  gull^  off  d  grfatste^lth, 
they  satisfy  the  law  for  the  same,  being  generally 
kiil'd  for  mail's  meat;  and  tf  oorrecCed  pi^ectn  (let 
blood  under  both  wings)  is  boAi  pleasant  anc) 
wholesome  pourishAient." 

^  Tk$  great  $torm  in  Somenet'Shire.  f/l  ay  He^ 
who  bin&th  the  sea^in  a  gifidle  of  ,shnd,  confine  it 
within  the  proper  limits  thereof,  thdt  Somerset-sbirfe 
may  never  see  that  sad  accident  return,  which 
hap'ned  here  16i7 ;  when,  by  the  irrumioitof  the- 
Seavern-sea,  mui^  mischief  was,  more  had  been 
done,  if  the  w^st-wind  had  continued  longer.with 
the  like  violence.  The  country  was  overflown,  al- 
most twenty  tniles  in  length,  and  fbur  in  breadth, 
and  yet  but  eight^  person^  di'bwned  therein.  It 
was  then  observable  that  creatures  oficool/arv  na-. 
tures^dogs,  hares;  foxes,  conies^  cats,  mice  fret- 
ting up  to  the  top  of  some  hills,  diilbensed  at  that 
time  with  tjtieir  antipatt^es,  remainiqg  peaceably 
together, without  'sign  of  fbar  or  violence  one  to- 
wards another;  to  lesson  men  ii^  pdblick  dadl^rs, 
to  depose  private  difierenees,*  and  prefer  their  safety 
before  their  reyenge." 

• 
'^JBriaUl  diamonds.  These  are  4he  stars  of  tlie 
earth,  though  such  butdimme  oi^s;  which  St.  Vin-^ 
cent's  rock  near  t^'this  City  [firistoi]  doth  produce. 
Their  price  is  abated  bv  their  paleness  apd  softnesse,' 
to  whicK  we  may  ada  their  pumber  and  nearnesq ; 
for,  were  they  bat  few  and  ^f-fetched,  their  value 

*  I^.  Fuller  never  dreamt  of  the  despatch  made  by 
mail  coaches.  N. 
^t  Samuel  Hartlib,  of  bttsbaad^,  his  legacy,  p.  227. 


in  soine  hundreds  of  fektn  thev  would  be  hpoed 
into  Ian  orient  perfection.  All  I  will  add  is  thia; 
a  lady  in  fh6.f^ign  of  Queen  £li»ibetli  would  faive 
as  patiently  digested  the  lye,  as  the  wearingoffak 
stones  or  pendants  of  covntedeit  pearl,  tocoDUMB 
in  our  age ;  and  I  could  wish  it  wsie  ibe  wont 
pieces  ofjiypocrisy  in  Cushion*" 


'^Xos^eys.  <1n  Latins  ImfitrmikwkeiA 
p€tra^  ^**from  Ibking  the  rocki,"  are  pbtitiiJlia 
this  and  ttife  neii^^faouring  eountieBiBtheriYeroT 
Severn..  'A  detoimed  £h,.w^icb,ror  tbemaii^ 
h^dfs  therein,  ose  would^Boncqive  nature  imeodcd 
it  rather  for  an  instiumi^  of  mwiok  tUbo&r  loao'i 
f  Qodv  The  best  izi4iner  ef  dresnog  wbereoT,  oiik 
my,  author  t,  is  <<lo  -kill  it  in  maliDeee9:»eiDKtis 
inouth  tlleces(  with  a^ulmegg,  tfaeboia  wit&s 
many  ck>ves  ^  and  when  it  is  rolled  op  tound,  ps- 
unr  in  thei«to  filbardfmit-kemeilAftttnpedjmn 
of  bosad,  oyle,  spiGbs,  &o^''  Otben  (bot  iIur 
miao-lampreys>  doe  a4de,  tba^  afierall  tttteut, 
even  cast  them  away,  seeing  moaey  ii  better  ins 
^hen  hMih ;  and'  th^  ipeat  will  FBtber  be  diiioou 
then  wholesome,  the  eating  whereof  coat  King 
Henry  the  First  ilia  life}.  Butby1faeirfiivoor,il« 
iing  did^ot  dye  of  |amprevs,b«tofexo»iDei- 
ing  them ;  and  I  am  oonfideotthe  JetH  w 
sorfet  of  mani^  ilaalf,  if  eating  thenpfaboTeiiie 
proportiDii. .         # 


Lim.  » I  am  crMlblf  inforiDed  that, 
few  miles  of  Bontfract,  no  less^cKao  tweoiy  p 
sand  poan^d  worth'  of  thte  tome^como^P 
yearly  made,  and  visnded  in  the  vicinafie.  Ji »* 
great  fertiliser  of  grouilil,  if  judiciously  dispMCdo*. 
Indeed  the  laying  oflimt  on  ii^bt  and  m 
ground  tVi^e  the  giving  hoc  tordtefa  to  pe«»M 
high  fcavoufoiis,  enough  to  drive  tbetBiflfo""*- 
zy;  will  soon  burn  out  the  heart  themfi^ 
bestowed 'on  cold  and  chill  groui)d,bB^'^^^^^^ 
frBftfull  consistency,  and,  prudently  ontew,'^^' 
fbr  a  long  tim^  retain  the  same. 


qncHARU  GB^'s* 

known  in  Aiherica  by  the  name  JlTorcJiawgw^ 

AandffowBDatoraUy^jJy 

ma 
_eki 

than  any  other  to  sow  with  dover,  on  lao*    ^ 
ded  fbr  pasture.    Jtg  ^properjigff^^ 

•Vniofiei,  tfuia    nidU   duo   aimiil  »«I*"*''*^' 
PUny'8  Natural  history,  Ub.  IX.  capj- 
t  Camden's  Britanaia^in  Woi««f»»*^' 
X  Stow*s(^laonicle,  p.  143. 
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early  an^d  rapid  ffrbwth)  aind  its  resistance  ^ef  the 
drought ;  but  alf  a^r'ee,  that  to  obtaSn  its  greatest 
value,  it  should  be  kept  closely  cropped.  ^Sheep 
will  pass*  over  every  tether  greMB  to  feed  upon  it. 
If  suffered  to  grow  without  being  croppy,  it  be* 
comes  coarse  and  harsh.  061.  Pov^el,  ofrenpsyl- 
vania,  after  cultivating  itHen  years,  declares  it  pro- 
duces more  pasturage  than  any  art Ificiar crass  he 
has  ever,  seen  in  America.  AAer  being  fed  very 
close  it  has  beeg  fhupd  to  afford  good  pastufage, 
after  remaining  five  days  at  foei,  *It  is  suitable  to, 
all  arable  soils.  It  abounds  in  seeds,  which  ai^ 
easily  gathered;  but  oh  accoQnt  ofit^  peculiar  light- 
ness, (thc^  bushe)  weighing  from  12  to  14  lbs.)  the 
seed  sho^uld  bespread  on  a  floor,  and  sprinkle^  with 
water  a  day  or  two  before  iKjft  sown,  that  it  may 
swell  abd  mora  readily  vegetate.  Two  bushels  of* 
seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  or  half  this  quantity, 
with  clover.  The  otchard  'grass  EJiould  be  cut 
earty,  esccept  intended  for  seed,^  as  it  dimiqishes 
twoysevenths  in  vdue  as  hay,  by  being  permitted 
to  jripen  its  seeds. .  It  will  bear  cutting  as  early  as 
clover,  and  the  hitter  swa^,  is  very-  abi^ndant. 
After  preparing  the  seed  fsr  sow^pg,  lo  mi^  plaster 
of  Patis  isVecoibmended,  It  is  one  of  the  *mQ8^ 
profitable  grasses,  and  much  of  jts  succeq^^pends 
upon  yhe  manner  of  sowing.  i'    ^ 

We  noticed  a  few  days  since  crsmall  \q%  of  this 
grass  sown  the  last  spring,  a  pWt  of  it  had  been 
cut  tind  f^  to  cattlfB.  Where  ^t  had  been  out  It 
was  comihg  out  again,  dnd  prom  toes  tb  make  aiv 
other  crojn  in  goO(^  time.  Il  will  be  recoNeeti^  by 
those  who  observed  it  last  season,  tbat  the«r«6ard 
grass  stood  Hie  drougftt  better  than  any  other; 
m>ffl  what  we  ha^  seen  we  are  disposed  to  i^- 
commend  it  to  bur  forming  fnendsji  bat  we  Wbul^ 
sow  in  land  tnade  rich  witK  manure,  In  preference 


the  tracing  of  the  steps  by  which  any  new  dis- 
covery, or  improvement,  is  reached,  must  always 
be  interesting  in  proportion  to  the  admitted  impor- 
tance of  the  resullts ;  and  indeed  such  a  statement 
seems  almost  necessary  to  induce  the  reader  to 
accompany  the  author  from  his  first  premises  to 
the  remoti)  cpnclusion,  and  which  otherwise  is  only 
reached  through  a  devious  and  tedious  passage, 
and  by  a  course  of  reason iog  which  is  t^anling  in 
interest,  heeaase  the  application  and  tendencv  of 
the  arguments  and.  proofs  are  not  seen  when  they 
are-  first  presented.  The  objection  which  re- 
strained the  writer  from  before  pursuing  a  course 
which  he  would  have  highly  epi^roved  iii  others, 
was,  that  s'uch  a  narrative  of  opinions  and  facts 
wonld  be  indeed  a  personal  narrative,  and  there- 
'fore  obnoxious  to'  the  chacge  of  egotism  thraugh- 
out.  the  statement  of  the  reas:oning  which  led 
to  the  successful  use  of  fossil  -shells  on  the  poor 
l{inds  of  lower  Virginia,  woula  be  incomplete  if 
not  acCompanieFl  by  a  narrative  of  early  labors, 
and  thh  daily  as  well  as  latest  results  aiid  effects. 
In  the  whdie  of  (his^  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
thing  but  statements  of  what  the  wj;^ter  thougbtyan4 
reasoned,  and  performed.^  But  the  subject  must  be 
sd  treated,  or  not  at  ail ;  and  having  consented  to 
g[v6  t||e  narrative,  the  writer  wil)  ihrow  aside  aM 
sc|;uples  aofi  objections,  and  endeavor  to  enter  as 
^luch  into  det^l,  as  be,  if  a  reader  of  others'  ag- 
ricuhural  inf^roveipents  ^d  practical  operations, 
tfrould  desire  to  find.        .  '     . 

With  the  4>eginnipg  of  the  year  1813,  whpn 
barely  nineteen  yeard  of  age,  the  eaby  indulgence 
of  toy  guardian  gave  to  me  the  possession  and  di* 
re<;tion  of  n^  l^rpperty ;  whi^  consisted  of  the 
Coggin's   Poin^  farm^  with  the  necessary  *  and 
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•  fM  the  Finsen'  Tiefi$lfK. 

VlllWfl    WHICa    liSD    TO    MARLllrGT  IN 
*     PRINCK  OfiORQK  COlJirTT. 

BythelkUtor.  • 


^t  veiy  ip,st4fikient  stqck  of  every  kind.  It  is 
to  any  other,  if  we  expected  t^  reaptiai0^ediate| scarcely  necessary. to  add  that,,  at  my  very  ear- 
beoenir.'  '         ^    ,  ly  commenc,ement,  1 .  was  'totally  ignorant   of 

Practical  agricuhure ;  and  such  wouldhave  been 
y%  ease,  according. to  the  then  and  now  usual 
want  of  training  of  fai'merA.  of  Virginia,  even  if 
iby  farming  labors  hod  been  postpon^  to  a  mature 
age.  But  1  bad  always11)een  ibnd  of^  readinf^  for 
amusement,  and  the  few  books  on  agricultuie 
which  1  had  met  wilfi.  bad  been  studied,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  theyafibrded,  at  k  stiH  earliek'time 
of  my  tioyhopd..    The  earliest  known  of  these 

frorks  was  an  English  book,  in  four  volumes,  the 
Cdtnplete  Body  of  Husbandry,'  of.T^ich  f  have 
Ufit  seen  the  ooV  known  copy  since^^I  was  fifteen 
years  old.  This  work  was  probably^a  mece  com- 
pilation, and  of  littfe  value  or  authority ;,  biift  it 
gave  me  a  fixedness  for  agricultural  studies,  and 
€lled'  my  head  with  notions  which  weroj  ev^n  if 
ippoper  in  England,  totally  uasuVpible  to  tbia  coun- 
icy.  /j^ordle/fi  Husbandry'  next  fell  into  mv 
hands,  and  its  contents  vgere  as  greedily  devoured. 


Among  the  personerwhe  hfrve  cead^with  inte/Qst 
tne  'Essay  oii.  Oilcai;eou8  Manures,'  'dad  tTiive 
i^eceived  as. sound  the  novel  theory  and  doctrines 
there  maintained,  several  have  expre8s^d  their 
curiosity  which  had  beeii  excited  to  learn  the  ear-i 
llest  facta,  or  the  train  of  reasoningi  which  led  to 
the  imputed  gause  of  th^  defect  of  jiafurall^  .barren 
soils,  and  the  remedy.  Such  inquiries  htfve  been 
made  of  the  writer  by  persdns  •  of  iavestig^tSng 
and  well  infbrmed  minds,  bntof  tery  different  edu- 
cation and  pXirsuits :  and  they  were  aH  pleased  to 
say,  in  regard  to  V^econcise  verbal  answers  made  to 
their  inquiries,  thdit  they  deemei^i  the  details'Jikely 
to  be  interesting  to  many,  and  that  if  given  id  the 
public,  they  might  serve  better  to  induce  the  consi- 
deration and  enforcement  of  the  doctrines,  than 
had  been  doncf  byihte  mere  arguments  which  had 
been  already  published,  convinping  as  \hey  con- 
sidered the  ar^n^nls  to  oe.  * 

Though,  without  these  reasons  and  solicitations, 
the  writer  mignt  have  still  refrained  from  t^chmg 
this  subject,  it  was  not  that  he  had  not  hCId  the 
same  opinion — and,  except  in  his  owti  case,  woul4 


I  his  was  iideed  wilttea  in  Americcf,  ^d  by  an 
mericai\  sultivator;  but  as  be  drew  almost  all 
his  -notions' from  E^sglish  writers,  his  work  is  es- 
senliaiUy  also  of  foreign  materials. 

Thus  {)re]pared,  h  commenced  .fanning,  ignorant 
indeed^  but  not  in  toy  own  conceit  The  agricul- 
tujreol^my  neighborhood,  like  all  .that  I  had  ever 
witneltee^,  waawtetched  in  execution,  and  as  er- 
roneous as  We^'cotild  b^  in  system,  whether  sub- 
jected to  the  (est  of  sound  doctrine,  or  the  impro- 
per lotions  whictt  I  h^d  formed  from  English 
writers.^    I  was  rigl^tin  condemning  the  general 


have  urged  the  Mune  course.    It  is  eertaini  that  fpncUce  of  my  ne^bois— bqt  decidedly  mistaken 
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in  my  flelTsati^ed  estimate  of  myowo  better  in- 
formation and  plans. 

Juflt  about  tms  time  that  my  bueine^  as  a  culti- 
vator waa  eoromenced,  CoL  John  Taylor's  ^Ara- 
tor^  vvas  published ;  and  never  has  any  t>ook  on 
agriculture  been  received  with  so  much  entbusi- 
astic  applause,  nor  has  any  other  had  such' wide-' 
spread  early  effects  in  affecting^  opinion,  and  stim- 
ulating to  exertion  aildimprovement.  The  ground 
had  before  no  occupant^'  and  therefore  this  worV 
had  to  contend  with  no  rl^al*  The  larger  tand- 
owners,  of  lower  Virginia  especially,  had  pre- 
viously treated  their  own  proper  employment,  atid 
their  only  source  oi"  income,  with"  total  neglect ; 
and  very  few  counter  gentlemen  took  any  persoilal 
and  regular  directiim  .of  their  rarming  operations. 
It  was  boneidered  enciugh  for  theni  to  hgre  over- 
seers, (and  that  class  tbei^  was  greatly  inferior  in 
ffrade  and  respectiMity  to  what  it  is  now,)  and  to 
leave  the  daUy  superintendence  to  them  ^ffrely. 
The  agricultural  prastices,  and  also  the  product^, 
w^re  consequently,  and  almost ««nivbrsaJly,  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  The  work  of  Taylor  appeared 
'wben  these  evifc  harf  become  manifest ;  and  it  was 
i^eceived  ^ith  a  welcome*whicl\in  warmth  \yas  pijp- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eyil,  and  tq  the 
exaggeration  oC  the  pcpmises  of  speedy  anti  effec- 
tual remedy  .which  the  author  made,  with  so  mcich 
food  iaitk  no  doubt)  but  which  prov^  an^  thirig 
ut  tru^  to  the  great  majority  et  his  sanguine  foV 
lowecB.^  •  .  */    • 

or  course,  I  was  among  the  mosi  enthusiastic 
admirers  oi* '  Arator ;'  and  Hot  only  received  as 
sound  and  true  every  opinion  and  precept,,  but 
even' went  beyond  the  aulhor'4  intention,  (pcr- 
haps,)  and  applied  h\§  rules  for  filiate  (o  landp  oi' 
surface  and  soH  altogether  diierent  from  the  level 
Kod  originally  rich  sandy  soils. of  the  Rappahmi- 
noclc,  where  his  labors  an(f  system  had  been  so 
•uccessfui.  Howe>eer,  jhis  error  was  by  no  meaii^ 
confined  to  myself;  'for  his  othet  disctptes  fullj^  as 
much  misunderstood  the  directions,  and  misap- 
plied the  4)raciices.'*     -       *'    '  * 

It  was  my  main  objecl  to  ^nwchlny  thfen  very 
poor  land  5  and,  for  that,  Taylor  offered  means^that 
seemed  to  be  sure  and  speedjc.  According  to  his 
views,  it  was  enly.  necessary  to  pcptecl  the  arable 
land  from  all  grazing^'  anil,  thus  let  the  Vegetable 
dover  of  the  land,  vrhtn  resting,  serve  as  nrariure-^ 
to  plough  deep,  and  in  ridges~to  convert  all  the 
cornstalks  and  other  offaf  to  manure,  and  t)lough>it 
under}  unrotted,  lor  the  corn— to  put  \h€  farm  un- 
der clover,  98  lasU  as  manureid-rand^the'  result 
would  be  sure.  I  hoped  at  first  to  be  able  if^  ma- 
nure, say  10  to  15  acres  a  year,A^ery  heavily,  witft 
the  barn-yard  manure,  and  eV:pected  that  sucH 
manuring  woOld  give  a  crop  of  50  bushels  of  cdr/i 
to  ih,e  acre^  The  spaced  "so  enriched  when  in  th6 
succeediDg  crop  of  i^he'at,  would  oe  laiti  ynder 
clover — and  its  acquired  productiveqes  be  sitide 
permanent,  by  th^  lenient  rotatipo  of  two  crops 
onlf  tftkan  from  the  land  in  four  years.  J3ut  utter 
disappointment  followed.  The  manure 'was<  put 
on  the  poorest  (and  naturally  poor}  land 5 ^and  it 
produced  Very  little  of  the  ezpefted  effect  In  Uie 
first  course  of  crops,  and  wa^  8parcel|r  to  b^  perr 
ceived  on  the  second.  Clover  could  not  J^e  made 
to  live  on  land  of  this  kln^;, arid  ^ven  on  much 
better,  or  where  6iore  enriched,  was  a^veiV  pre- 
earious  crop,  and  which,  where  the  grpwth-wa^ 
best,  certainty  yielded  the  entire  occupancy  ef  the 


ground  to  natural  weeds  after  ooe  year.  The 
general  lion-graziag  of  the  fiel(ts  under  grte,  or  ra- 
ther under  •wee()^,  produced  no  visible enrichinfjcf- 
fecty^Bd  the  pfoughing  of  hifly  land  (asiDiiKiQogt- 
ly  wfiBfJ  into  ridges,  ^au^ed  the moBt  destrciive 
warfiing  away  *of  the  soil  by  heaty  rains.  These 
resufts  were  not  speedily  ma^e  manifest;  and  be. 
fore  being  convinced  of  their  certainty,  I  had  la- 
bored for  four  or  five  years  in  .using  ibeEemeaw 
of  supjfosed  improvement  of  the  soil,  but  all  of 
f^hich  proved  either  profitless,  entirely  ugclefs,  or 
absofiKely^  and  10  some  cases  greatly  injuriois. 
And  even  after  trying  to  avoid  the  irstkooim  er- 
ror^r,  and  using  alt  other  supposed  meaoefGr^v'. 
ing  dtira(>}e  and'  rocreasing  fertility  to  myTom 
and  pobr  fields,  at  me  end  of  ei^'  yean,  instead  of 
,  having  already  achieved  ^gfeat'ftnprovcmeDf,  1 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  do  part  of  my  poa 
fand  was  morOk  productive  than  when  my  labon 
c^mmeqcCd,  and  that  on  «much  of  it,  a  teo^ld  Id- 
crease  had  been  made  of  the  previously  large  ipare 
fi  galled  and  gullied  hill-si^es  and  elopes. 

When  more  correct  ojjinions  hadl)een  formed  is 
af>er  time  ofthe  actual  'condition  and  requireoBeos 
of  suc^  poor 'sails,  it  seem*ed^  an  astonishing  deiO' 
sion  that  would  h^ve  'hieen  altogether  /uiicrog 
but  tor  its  serious  cfifects,  that  I  i%«uld.faav&«Hi&tfii 
on  so  much  i'mprovirig  6uch  a  soil,  and  byaiick 
m^ahs. ,  With  the  exception  6f  a  sma/l  p«tiiear 
the  river  bafely^KP^^^^^^  one-fifth  of  ihe  ihen 
Cleared  jm(>  culUv^ated  land,)  which  had  been 
oriffinally  of  very -fine  quality,  aod,  however^btad 
ar^d  e-^ust^d,  waCs  still  good  land,  Ihe  feriD  go- 
erally  cdnsisted  of  a  soil  of  sandy  loara,u6ualfyaboct 
three  inches  de^p^and  through  ♦hidifcslDgie-horie 
>)lovigh  could  easily  penetrate  and  turn  uu  the banw 
'  and  more  sandy  subsoil.  Gfaz'mg  the  ftldp,  ffijefl 
'^  not  uader  tillage,  had'  fceeri  the  practice,  and  ub- 
dei*  ky  very  little  growth  was  to  besc^pexcepnte 
light  and  diminutive  "ben Voest  grass,  ffliJca 
formed  the,  almost  .univers^  cover  of  ihe  poo? 
fields,  oriower. Virginia,  in  the  intervals  bet»eea 
tillage.    Add  to  these  circBmdtance^  of  m  K 
and  shallow  soil,  and  barrenand  sandy  8dteoil,afli 
almost  no  vegetable  cover  td  turn  under,  tpatfffj 
field^vas  more  qr  less  hilly,  and  liable  to  be  wsW 
by  heavy  rains— and  the  judicious rcaderiniiae 
no\hingJbu»  false  confidencJ  M^  «|iof8»»  f* 
played^in  mv  bold  adoption  of  T^''*/^^'t 
'Nor  WEfs  I  cpn\^nced  of  my  error  until  aiterw^ 

all  tHe'  ^sldshad  been  suc<^i»^/y  il'"';P,'J2 
rid^s  by  two-horse  pfoighs,  and  alUhelii^^^^^^ 

washec 

'subs6iK>,  ...w^  ««..„**  w.  .^ ..  ^^, 

,  'While  tHesc^my  supposed  raeasur«ionfflpro« 
ment  were  in  frogrees,  I  -was  in  habits  ol  \^^ 
and  familiar  inXercobrm  with-mV  oldc^  w 
friena,  and  former  guardian,  Thftp«  CocSe,  ;* 
resided  then  on  his  Aberdeen  iarm,  and  mt^^ 
now  on  tarbay,  adjoining  my  Q^n  li^^^ 
fgend  was  a  man  for  ^^hose  nn'nd  atia  Bi«a™*     . 
vation  I  could  not  but  entertain  a,ve?ryiy^'      . 
matlon:    But,  tr^oggh  ail  his  life  a  P^^T 
assiduous  cultivator,  and  finding  hwgrej'^'J' 
sure  in  his  farming  labors,  he  V^^J^^^ZJ. 
slovenly,  and  bad  manager,  and  0/  J^^^lj^.^  [ 
profitable^  fkrmer.    Therefore,  on  tbw  ^^^^ 
JMd  in  but  Kght  esteem  the  opinw"iwDici 
.held  opposed  to  ifay  o\.rd.    ^°^^"TJisi^ 
which  he  had  fimt  gathered  from  woe  old  ar»  « 
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norahtybat  experiented  practical  caltivators  of  his 
nei^hborliood,)  was  the  opinion  that  our  laod 
whfch  was  naHi rally  poor  could,  not  '^hold  ma- 
nMre,*"  to  any  extent  or  profit,  and  therefore  courld^ 
not  be  enriched.  Foi*  years  I  heard  this  opinion 
frequently  expressed  by  him,  and  the  evident  in- 
ference iherelrom,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  gut 
lands,  and  of  the  whole  count^^',  was  doomed  to 
hopeless  stQrrtiiy^and,  as  often  ^s  heard^  I  re- 
jected it  as  k  monstrous  agricultural  bere^y — as 
treason',  indeed,  lo  this  authopty  of  Taylor,  and  of 
every  other  author* on  agriculture  wfibni  t  had 
read  or  heard' oH  But  at  jasl>  I  was  compelled, 
most  reluctantly,  to  coneur  in  this  opinion. 

What  was  Hhen  to  be  doQe'?  1  coyld  not  bear 
the  idea  of  pursuing  the  genc^l' ^"Steni  of  the 
couptry  in  confinuing  to  lessen  me  ahready  small 
productiveness  olthy  fields,  by  theipcoArse  oCcuU 


tivation.   The  whole  incdme,  and  more,  Was  tg*-   was/aised  in'ipy  mind,  and  the  readiness  produced 


quired  for  the  most  economicar^uppftrt  of  a  then 
small  but  fast  g^rowing  famif/;  aod  lot  anyki-' 
crease  of  income  or  net  profit,  thdtie  was  no  hop^, 
save  jri  th6  universal  approved  r^ort,  in  all' such 
cases^  df  emigrating  lo  Aie  vch  western  Wilder- 
i^ess.  *At)d  accordingly  such  beeame  my  intention', 
fully  considered  and  decided  .upon,  and.which  was 
only  pDB vented  being « carried  into  efiect  t>/ allbr 
opcurrences. 

Just  before  thib  *tirae  Davy's  <  4?>'i<^uI("r^I 
€hemietry'  had  been  puUisb^df  in  tl^is  sountry  ^ 
and  I  read  it  w^th  delignt,  Dotwithstanfling  my 
then  total  ignorance  (^chemical  sqfenpe,  and  even 
o^  chenrHoal  iiame8,*exiept  as  learned  bt  its  peru-^ 
sal.  There  was  phe  passage  in  this  autnor  ivhich 
seemedHo  promise  to  e^Obrd  both  light  and  hope 
on  the  point  in  v^hibh  disappoi^ument  h&i  led  me 
to  despair.  •  As  an  illustration  of  defects  in  the 
cheraicarconsiitu^ioh  oT  sd\Is,  ^nd  of  the  retncdieSj 
which  propdV  inve^tigBtron  mignt  poipt  oet,  he  ad- 
duced ih6  f^ct  ofaiBOil  *'of good  ^parent  teiiure;"  * 
which  was  ^eriL  etnd  se'bmed  incapable  of  being 
enriphed.  Thc.fgct  which  strufck  90  forcibly  oajny 
mind  was  presented  in  ithe  )bllowing  concise  pas*- 
sage  of  Lect.  iv.  "If  on  washing* ffbr  analy- 
zing] a  steril  Boi1,;iC  is  found  to  coof^ig  the  saIt*of 
iron',  or  aqy  dci&  matter,  it  may  be  ameKorat^  by 
the  application  of  quick-lime.  A'^oH  tif  good  ap- 
parent texture  from  Linc9ln9hite,  was  put  into  nay 
hands  fa^^  Sir  Joseph  B^iriks  as  remarkable  for  ste- 
rility. On  e^^mining  it,  I'/bi^nd.  U\at  it  contained 
sulphate  ef  iron ;  andil  offered  the  oovious  remedy 
of  top-dressing  with  lime,  which  converts  the  ai]il- 
pbate  into  a  manure." 

Much  the 
the  land  of  Jow^r 

as  Davy  describe  in  thjs  single  aAd  peculiar  soil. 
It  was  certaiDly  of  ^'  good  apparent  texture,"  that 
is-,  It  wa^nehher  too  dayey  er  too  sandy,  nor  had 
it  any  jo^her  apparent  defect  to  forbid  Us  being  fer- 
tile in  a  very  high  degree.  Yet  it  wailarid  had  al- 
ways been  steril,  and,  as  my  experience  concur-* 
red  with  that  of  my  older  friefid  in  showingr^'  it 
could  not  b6  either  durably  or  profitably  enriohed 
by  putrescent  manures.  Couk)  it^e^pnssible  that 
the  sutphateof  icon  (copperas)  which  Davy  foimd 
in  this  soil,  and  which  he  evidently  spoke  df  as  a 
rare  example  of  peculi^  6onBtitutldn,  could  exist 
in  nineteen-twentieths  of  all.  the  lands  6f  lo^wer 
Virginia?  This  coula  scarcely  be,;  and  yet,* in 
despaii*  of  finding  other  causesj  {set  ^bout  search- 
ing for  this  one.  *  • 


•* 


It  was  not  difficult,  eveq  for  a  reader  so  Irttle  in- 
structed in  chemistry,  to*  apply  the  test  for  coppe- 
ras, ft  was  only  necessary  to  let  a  specimen  of 
the  suspected  sqiI  cemain  soaking  in  pure  water, 
until  any  copperas,  if  present,  would  be  dissolved; 
then  to  separate  the-fiuid  by  pouring  off  and  filtra- 
t'u)n,  and  then  to  ad^i  to  tke  Quid  some  of  the  infli- 
sioh  of  nut-galls,  ff.  cppperas'  had  been  held 
in  Bolulidn,  the  mixture  would  produce  a  true  irikf 
6f  \yhich  tlie  stnallest  proportioqi  would  be  made 
visible  in  ihe. before  perfectly  transparent  tvater. 
Bu(  all  the^e  first  attempts  were  fruitiess,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  cbnpliide  that  the  great  defect,  or 
impediment  to  impioyement,  in  most  of  our  soils, 
was  not  ttie  presence  of  the  salts  of  iron.  But 
though  not  a  salt,  of  which  one  of  the  component 
parts  Xvas  an  acid,.mis:ht/iet  the  poisonous  quality 
be  a  pure,  ^r  uncomlnned  acid?    This  question 


to  suppose  the  affirmative  to  be  trge,ffroin  several 
circujnstances.  Thtee  werb,  Ist,  U^at  Certain  plants 
knorwn  tQ  contain,  acict,  as  Iheep-sori^el  aj)d  pine, 
'prefeived  tjiese  soils,  and  indeed  v^ece  almost  con- 
fined tQ  them,  fitncT  grew  there  with  luxuriance  and 
vigor  proportionedlio  the  unfitness  of  the  land  for 
proflucln^  cultivated  crops.  2nd.  Tha(>of  all  the 
soilfi  supposed  to  be  acid'  which  I  examined  by 
ohet^icaliests,  fiot  one  cdntciined  any  calcareotie 
earth.*  ^d.  That  the  small  prooortion  bf  my  land, 
«tnd  of  fiU  within  the  range  of  my  observation, 
which  wm^Bhelhf,  and 'of  course  calcareous,  was 
^tirety«fWe  from*  pine  and  |prt!el,'and  mereover 
iva^  a^  remarkably  for  great  ^nd  lasting  fei^'lily, 
&8  the  lands  SUppdbM  to  be  iicid,  for  the- reverse  < 
qualities.  *  Shells,  or  lime,  would  necessarily  com- 
bine with,  and  destroy  al\  the  pr^ious  properties 
of  any  acid-  placed  'in  contact ;  ^nd  therefore,  if 
present  univef^liy,  aqd  alwayaaeling  as  a  poison 
to. cultivated  pl^ts,  it  seemed  plain  enough  why 
the  sh^ly  fands  were  free  fi'om  this  bad  quality, 
aqd^byits  absence  had  been  permitted  .to  grow 
richy  and  to  Continue  productive.  Every  ne^  ob- 
servation served  fo  ad(}  stretigth  fo  this  notion  i 
and  in  our  tide- watet  region -generally,  and  eVbn 
in  my  own  neignbbrhood,  there  were  plentv,  of 
subjects  for' observation  and  cdioparj|son,  bbtn  in 
small  shelly  and  fertile  spot^  aud  a  vast  extent  of 
poor  pine  and  sdrreliprbdueing  ladds.  Still,  I  eould . 
obtfiih  no  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  acid, 
either  free"  or  'combined,  by  applying  chemical 
.  tests  to  soils,  (aa  was  tried  tin,  many  cases,)  nor 
wa^  there  any  authority  !h  my  oracle,  l)avy'0' 
J^ Agricultural /Chei^iislry,'  idr  in  any  othfer  wofk 
gtseater  part  of  my  land,  and  of  |iH  vi^ich  I  had  read,  for  supposing  vegetable  acid  to  be 
v^r  Virginia,  seeinedftp  me  just  such  present  in  anyapil.  'fhouglr  Davy  adds  to  the 
.L_i  ._  .•-._   .     .^    -.1         1.      '...    gyppogjtiou  of  ^he  presence  of  the  "salt  of  iron," 

<^or  any  acid  Tftitter,"  it  is  clear  from  the^hoje 
t5bntext  that  he  had  in  view  the  possible  find  ex- 
tremelv  rar^  preseisee  of  a  mineral  aci^  (as  ihe 
sulphurirO  ^d  not  eegetaBte  acid,  which  my  viewi 
r^qpired,  &na  ni|r  proof^were  af\erwa^s  brought 

te  maintain. '  Sulphuric  acid  i^  sometimes  found 

-  -  ■* 
*  r  wad  not  then  awaie,  of  the  important  and  novel 
fact  which  I, afterwards  ascertained  and  established,  and 
qovrfuU/rsoeiv^d  (with  very  slight  acko^wledgement 
•oC  Its  source)  by  the  ge^plogists  of  this  country,  that 
almott  aU  the  ^s  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  this  country, 
and  fiven  including  nearly  all  limestpne  'soils,  are  also 
entirely  destitute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  thoufi;h  that  in- 
gredient seems  universal  in  all  the  good  soils  of  Eng- 
md,  aad  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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in  certain  claysi  and  in  combiDatsoQ  with  iron  i« 
also  in  peat  soils ;  but  these  fkcxa  have  no  appliea- 
tion  to  ordinary  soils  of  any  country.  Of  coursei 
this  absence  oF authority  would,  to  most  inqairetB, 
have  seemed  fatal  to  the  position  of  an  aoid  prin-' 
ciple  beinj^  g'^neroi/y  presegt  iiv^he  soils  of  Vit-' 
ginia,  and  in  great  quantity  and  power  ot'injuriooa 
action.  This  was,  indeed,  a  gi;^at  obstacle  6p-^ 
po4e«l  to  the  establishtnftnt  of  my  newly -formed 
opinion  ;  bat  it  was  aot  yiel(fed  to  as  insuperable. 
JDilRdent  as  I  then  was  df  ar^  such  Views  of  my 
own,  and  holdinfi^  the  dicta  or  Davy  As  the  high- 
est authority,  anaeven  his  omission  efany  position, 
as  evidence  that  it  was  untrae,  or  unknown,  still  I 
was  not  daunted,  and  supposed  it  possible  that  the 
soils  ofthifl  country  might  vary  esf entially  Incogn- 
pofiition,  in  thisirespecti'Trom*  those  of  CTngland;  or 
barely  possible  that  even  the  great  cbemieal  phi- 
losopher might  no,t  have  observed  Ihe  presence  of 
vegetable  acid  inr  the  comparatively  few  casea  of* 
its  existence  in  English  soils.  Tke  latei  observa- 
tions of  subsequent  years  added  much  to  my  evi- 
dences bf  the  existence  of^acid  in  soils ;  and  btiU 
later  and  scientific  invesiigations  of  ohemists  ha?^ 
served  to  establish Jthat  there  cs  an  acid  principle  in 
most  soils,  in'ihfy  hnmic^rgeicacuL'  JKut  tJi^e  dis- 
coveries of  chemists  had  not  t>een  published  in  tl8}7, 
(if  indeed  known  te  any)  nor  had  my  own  obser- 
vations reached  to  all  the  proofs  wnifch  I  afler^- 
wards  (in  1839)  published  in  the  fir^t  edition 
of  the  ^  Essay  on  Calcareous  MaAiure^'  ,and 
which  were  still  in  ad^ancA  of  the  pow  gene- 
rally received  opinions  of  the  geic  ot  humic  acid. 
It  roust  therefore  be  conllsseg,  tnat  if  I  re^bhed 
a  correct,  concUisi(m>  it  wees  not  on  suffioienllv  es- 
tablished premises,  apd  known  chemical  *f^cts. 
However,  reached  it'was,/vbether  *by  right  or 
wrong  reasoning  5  and  however  Hi  tie  supp«rted  by 
direct  proof  or  authority,  1  was  alinost  sure,  in  ad- 
vance of  any  known  experiment,  firs^  that  the 
cause  of  the  unproductiveness  and  'unfitncBs  for 
being  enriched  of  most  of  oiir  lands,  was  the  ppe-. 
•ence  of  acid,  and  secondly,  and  consequerMly,  that 
"  tbe  application  of  lime,  or  ealcareouf  earth,  would, 
by  taking  up  and  destroying  the  poisonous  princi- 
ple, leave  the  soy  free  to'receive  and  to  pix^t  by 
enrichiqg  manures.    ^  • 

But  eVen  if^this  theoretical  position  had  been  dc- 
'  monstrated,  still  it  might  furnish  nofrofit(il>U  prao- 
,  tiqal  remedy.  For  admitling  that  the  application 
of  oalcaraoutf  matters^wouldTelii^ve  the  soil  of  its 
great  evil,  and  makck  it  capable  of  receiving  suo- 
sequent  improvement,  yet  afler  being  so  telle ved, 
the  land,  I  supposed,  would  b^  ^tifl.aa  poor  as  be- 
fore, andf  would  require  aJI  the  manure,  fabor  ftnd 
time  necessary  to  enrich  any  very  poor  soil ;  and 
these  Bught  be  so  expensive,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  would  cost  more  than  it  would 
aflen^rds  be  worth.  These  considerations, served 
to'  lessert  my  estimation  of  the  ytility  qf  the  theo- 
retical trjiitb,  and  to  m}fke  my  ^ariieet  apphcdtiop^ 
of  the  thcory^to  practice  h^sifating,  and  ^ery 
limited  in  extea^ 

Having  settled  that  calcareous  matter  was  the 
medicine  to  be  Applied  to  the  diseased  or  iliy  con-' 
0tituted  foil,  I  was  lui^kily  at  no  loss  to  find  the 
materials.  In  some  of  the  manyravii^s  i^hich 
passed  through  my  land,  and^  on  sundry  parts  of 
the  river  bank,  were  exposed  sopie  portions  of  the 
beds  of  fossil  shells,  which  underlie  neariy  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Virginia  and  several  other  sou- 


thern states;  the  deposite  which  then  bad  obiiii- 
ed  in  this  region,  though  Qoproperiy,  aod  siiilR- 
fains,  the  name  oTmorL  ibej^operatioosi 
February  1§18,  at  one  ofthe tpou  mnvcm- 
bl^  to  a  cart.  The  overiyiog  earth  wai  tbrowo 
0^,  and  a  few  fe^  in  width  m  the  maiiapoiei 
in  which  a  pi(  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  but  tbm 
or  four  feet.  When  nigbf  stopped  the  djg^ : 
and  throwing  eiA  of  the  maii,  the  elowiyoozi : 
water  filled  the  pit  y-  and  as  00  proper  plas 
drainlng*had  t>een  adopted,  the  fiml  sbailov  \:. 
vijiM  abandoned}  add  another  opeoed.  In  (iiis.2- 
borious  and  wasteful  manner  there  wasfls  mccii 
mari  obtained  as  I  was  tbeo  williog  to  apply.  Ii 
served  to  give  -a  covering  of  125  {0  2W  bisbt- 
peracre,  Ib2^  acres  or  nev-groaod.  Tbcwt»: 
on  the  lanA  h^d^>een  cut*dO«Q  three  reaiebefuR. 
and  suffered  to  lie  and' rot  until  cleareil  up  Ibrcd 
tivVbn  in  1816..  Though  poor  lidse  land,  an: 
of  what  l^^deen^ed  of  tbe  mo^  acid  dasi  ^f  squ, 
still  the  previou8*tr^tmeothadgiveDtoitioQ)9cii 
d^bompesed  vegetable  matter,  that  iu  pi^u;i 
would  necessarily  be  mwto  the  beat  of  vhichBich 
a  soil  was  capable  ofMnging..  Aodbfcawoi 
rthe  saperabi^idapce  61  fbra  for  planti  theoreaij 
to  act,  this  was  not  a  flood  sobiect  to  show  1^ 
•ariieit  and  greatest  ocoefit  of  aeutniTtsD^  ^ 
acid.  However— notwilhstandiDg  this  orooi- 
stance,  and  the  mall  aiaoantnd  poTOtroit^ 
maris  (which  contahied  btttoBe-thirdofanRss 
matter,)  the  l^iproveihent  pfrfducedwaspti:*r 
and  mote  spc^y  in  shovipg  tfcao  I  bad  da*  s 
count  on.  ^W^en  the  t)laot8  were  balafew:i&;« 
high,  and  before  }  bad  fcped  to  see  ibe  J^ 
improvement,  (indeed  |ooe  bad  been  eifwwi* 
show  in  the  firat  ^ehr,)  the  wpcrionty (AM 
maried  com  wai  manifest,  and  '^^^"'"''JJr 
increase  as  the  growth  advanced.  My  mf[ 
tifiQpUqp  can  only  bd  appi^iiaied  ^^ 


hand  iwojectoi^bul  Such  a  ooeian  wrf  «ibs^ 
my Jeelings  and  sympaAise  io  my  ^wf  g- Jt 
increase  of  the  fiosi  crop,  com,  *  *?f7,?ii 
in  reporting  the  experitpsnt,  to  be  IniifJ  P 
cfSUL,  and  t|»at  of  tbe  wheal  which  •w^**?^ 
muoh  grater.  Sabs^uen^  gv8^MW^»JJ^ 
pibdupte  of  experiments  induced  me » «ww^ 

had  unde^ratetL  the^l^™o"^t  °^l'??5j,e  ffit 


Great  as  had  been  the  labor 

and  small  its  increased  prQJltUJt,  (^r^^^. 
withlatirppepitiofas,)  lllc«!t^Alt*«tTed!o^ 

pletely  austmn  my  theoretical  ^^^r^gir 
showed  the  remedy  for  the  gwew  c"^  ,  ^ 
niorr quick,  and  more  profitable,  «^,J'*„_k,yv 
to  ■  count  K)n.  Another/ pctMi  ^"'fj^  'i 
have  despised  this  small  incKMue  to  ae^jj^ 

supposing  the  effect  to  be  but  topora^j .  ^ 
all  wouffbave  inferred,  ^^^^^^^^1^ 
parison  with  all  other  manures  Mwdur  ^ 
ift  evea  if  }>y  the  aathorityof  bookj-  '  ^ 
b^t  informed  of  the  old  wni«S;l«^  j^^^ 
Kaimes,iQr  expm.ple,)  while  cla!m|^«'|,^j 
facts  of  marl  g^eal  durability,  buO  f^J^J,,» 
son«>  period,  eay  20  or  100  J^^.^J^^^^^ 
cease.  But  my  views  w^  not  m^^  ^^  ^ 
practical  experience,  or  aa^J^^'^^i^Jv-iutiit"* 
•theory  of  the  action ;  and  that  f  e*{,7^rtr^ 
to  lifer  that  tlie  benefit  g^l^^^^fL^f^ 
losi;  aod  thaVuDderpiopercaluvaW«» 
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of  pEoduct  wottid  still  more  inoreaBO,  instead  pf 
being  lessened  ia  Ihe  course  of  time,  fh  thus  ful- 
ly confiding  id  the  peFoienency  of  the  icnprovei- 
ment,  1  was  at  onee  coDvinced  of  «the  operatiop 
being  both  cheap  and  profitable.  All  doubt  and 
hesitation  were  thrown  aside,  and  I  determined  t0| 
increase  my  labors  in  marling  lo  the  utmost  extent 
of  roy  views.  . Still  tl)e  want  of  spftre  labor,  ana 
the  efitablfehed  routine  pf  farm,  operationa  which 
occupied  all  the  force,  retarded  mf  operations  .89 
much  that  no  iqore  than  121  more  acres  '(fof  the 
nejtt  year's  ^rop)  were*marled  in  that  year. 


daily  an  agricultural  projec^r,  to  be  a^  janxious 
to  inform  others  as  to  pfofit  hrnnelf*  Of  course  I 
tried  to  besCow  uppn,  and  share  n)^  lights  with, 
all  myneiffhbors  and  other  larmers  whom.Aiy. 
secjuded  life  permitlie4  nie  t<x  m^^  This  dispo^ 
sition  also  c&used  my  earliest  attempt  at  writiqg 
for  even  so  srvali  a  pertion  of  the  public  as  consti- 
tuted a  little  tigricultural  sociefy  •whicn  1  bad 
induced  to  he,  establish^  in* my  neifi^borhood. 
To  show  itiy  earfiest  opinions  and  s^temopts  on. 


sand  yearS)  as  grass  or  weeds  in  tw^enty.  ^fiesidesi 
it  is  well  known,  that  leaves  .taken  from  this  ve^y 
land,  and  applied  elsewhere,  have  produced  much 
bepefit;  and  the  advocates  of  inclosing  must  agree 
with  me  ip  ascribing  to  this  cause,  (he  natural  fbr- 
tilify  of  the  mo^  valuable  land, 

<<A6  to  nuinure,  these^  are  but  few  farmers  who 
have  not,  Ul^e  me,  experienoed  c6mf>lete  disap- 
point(Dent  Ih  eodeavoridflr  to  improve  land  so  Jit- 
de  favpiipd  by  nature.  In*  the  usual  method  of 
sunmer  manuring,' by  tnpveable  cpw-pens^themost 


^  ^,  ^  negligent  farmer givQ  the ^ heaviest  covering,  bv 

It  forms  an  essentia^  part  of  the  character  oF  an  sufienng  their  pens  to  ^mam  stationary  sometimes* 

entUusiastic  and  suocessful  projector,  aofi  espe-. ^iy or  eight  yvecks.  I  h^ve  kii»wbthe  surface  iii 


this  manner,  to  be  eovared  «nv  inch  thick  with  'the 
ricl^est  •of  m^mres,  and  yet^  afler  going  through 
the  s^me  courset  ofdropa  and  gracing  ^'\lh  'the  .ad- 
joining nnmanored'land  foE  six  years,  cotild  not  be 
distinguished.  *    '     •       ♦        ♦       •       • 

^' If  any  one  prhKipte  shotild  be  always  fband  in 
one  kipd  of  soil,  and  as  invariably  abseni  m  thQ 
otl^Br,  we  rnigh^  reasonably  infer  that  ihqt  wa» 
the  caose  of  fertiiity  or  barrennestf.  jTudging  from, 
my  very  liarited  otiservations,  it  'appears  evident 


which  the  pfeisa  would  have  afforded,  a  Ad  hacl  nbt 
the< remotest  anticipation  that  my  firs^fibrt,  th^n 
made,  would  lead  me  to  the  extint  of  intercourse 
since  established'  and  maintained  ^^jih  the  public, 
',  both  by  writing  and  pri&ting. 

<<  Wesboold  be  induced  to  ihfer  from  the- re- 
marks of  i^se  writers*  who  ha^e  (rea;ted  on  the' 
improvement  ofJaildi  thtft  a  sdil  artificiadfy  enricfii- 
ed  is  equally  valuable  with  onb  which  wouI.d  pi^o-, 
duce  the  satne  adiount  of  5r(^  froni'  its'  ijatural' 
fertility;  and  tba'ta  Bail  originally  good,  but  im- 
poverished by  iniu^icious  Cultivation,-  is  no*  better 
thai3f  if^  it  neveir  h|ul.been  rictf.    If  this  cooclijsion 
be  juat  (and  the  coptrary  has  dot  been  even  hijoted. 
by  then))  itisindireotcontradictidntq.theopinlQn 
of  rnaay  iotelligept  pracfici^  farmers,  wi^  whom 
my  own  observationp  conCpr,  fa  pronouncing  that 
BoiH  naturaUy  rich,  (although  cprnpletefy  worn 
out,)  will  sooner  recover  by  rest — oan  bye*  enriched 
with  less«aanure — and  will[  longer  oeajst  the  aQScts : 
of  tfa'e  severest  oourse  of  croppipg,  tnan  soils  of  aai 
l^ood  apparent  textuserand  constitution,  and  in  simi- 
lar Bitnations,  but  poor  befbre  tKey^wesi^  brought 
ioco  cultivation.    Should  the  latter  opinipp  ha  cor- 
rect, it  is  of  the^atmost  imporfance  that  the  siibjedl 
should  be  itjvestfgated;  a^the  only  conclusion  tftat' 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  is,  thalsuQh  land  must  have 
some  secret  delist  in  its  dofistitutioii,  some  princi-; 
pl&  adverse  (o  improvement ;  'and  ui\til  thi&is  dis- 
covered .  Bfki  corrected,  it  is  an  almost  hopeless 
undertaking  .to  make  a  barren  cdlintry  p^manen^- 
ly  fertile,  by  mefuis  of  animal  anli^'Vetgetatyle' ma- 


nure. 


"That  inchsing  hasbut^jiule  effect  in  improving 
land  naturally  barren^  is  snfficiently  proved  by 
f>oor  wood-land.*  T*his  has  had  .the  benefilof  inclo; 
ling  for,  perhaps j  thousands  of  yearS)  and  is  ^et 
aiserabiy  poor.  It.  may  be  said  tha^  leaves  a^e 
lot  to  be  compared  in  value  to  grass  or  weeds;  but 
lurely  leaves  ought  to  improve  as  much  in  d  thou- 


L^  us  observe  how  facts  coincide  wUh  this  opi- 
nion. Ybe  k>w(Sr  part  of  Virgihia  is  ceneraHy 
poor;  narrow  Stripes  along  t'he'*.river8'ad9  smaller 
wat^  Coqrses'afe  nearly  all  the  high  ;landB  that 
/ire  valuable,  and  id  thia  class,  exclusively,  shells 
a\;eseen  so  freqnently,  ahd  in  euch  abupdance, 
that  ir  seeqfsi  blgbiy  probaible  iha't  thlfy  are. 
ui^iysrsaSy'prteent^but  safinehNiividfed  as  not  to 
be  visifil^.  ^When  we'kdowtne  change  produced 
by  ^alcar^qs  ear(h  in  the  tdor  fimd  texture  of  soil, 
MdiB  afield  of  an'  (laDdjred  acrdb,  all  of  the  same 
dark  coFored  mellow  soil,  shells  m^  be  seen  ia  * 
enl^r  a  few  detached  spots,  yet  wp  cannqt  but  'at- 
tribute the  same  effects  to  the  same  oaxi^e,  apd  al- 
lAw  calcareous  ipatter  to  be  present  in«  every  part. 

.  ^The  durably  -fertility  of  land  which  contaiqs 
shells  in  abundance  is  so  wonderfuj;  that  1  should 
not  'dai«  to  describe'  it,  ^were  not  the  uicts  supported 
by  the  best  authority.  The  Italcareous  matter  fpt 
figea  hits  been,  collecting  and  Szing  in  tbfe  soi( 
such  an  Immense  su}!^pls(  oC  vegetable  n\att^,  that 
near  f  wq  centuries  of  afmoBt  continual  ^xhau^tioii 
havenot  matendllyjnjur^  ils  valHe.  I  have  seen 
.fields  on  York',  James,  -i^d  Nansemond  rivers, 
fiow  extremely  |»rodfictive,  which,  are  said  tp  have 
been  under  cnLtivQUonior.' thirty  and  iol'ty  years, . 
without  day  aid  worthy 'meationing^fh>pi  rest  or' 
maflure. 

'/The  eame'caose  operates  onjow  lands*  formed 
Jbyetluvien*  ana  situated  ofi  stueaioa  ^ccostemsd  lo 
overflow.  Such  land  is,  with  vei^  few  eJtce(>tions, 
of  the  first  ^u&lity  ;•  axid  it  is  made*ao  oy  the  caba- 
reousjnattec  w^ich  the  currents  mustiifceeBarily 


^ '  »convey  from  the  strata  oT  mari  through  which  they 


p^s;  a^d  which  being '  i^^ttmately  pixed  with 
sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  matter,  is  sufficient 
'to  form^he  finest  and  deepest  soil.  All  the  rich  low 
gfounds  vfllk\<Ai  f  ,have'  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
servjngj  have  marl  on  some  of  the  streams,  which 
fall  into  them}  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  on  those 
few  whksh  are  poor.    Not  a  solitary  fnilaace  ol* 
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which  agreed  with  it  (ipparently)  in  nothio^k 
name,  atrtick  with"  the  importance  attacied  is 
marl  in  EngDind,  1  had  eame9ilydeiiredto6ad!i, 
and  had  searched  for  il  in  yaia.  years  beibre  the 
carjy  beginning  of  my  fanning.  The  Dame  in- 
duced a  chwe  cxaminarion  of  what  was  cal'd 
mari  here ;  but  the  "  aoapy  feel,"  the  alKoce « 
grit,  the  crumbling  afid  melUdgof  loiDjuinwaie 
&c.,  vtiich  wer^  the  mostdislinguishinffcham- 
lerislics  of  the  marl  of  the  English  ffrite/?,weR 
in  vain  looked  for  ia  our  shell  hteds-of  which  ibe 
earth  vVae  generally  sandy,  never  "soapy,"  and  of 
which  t%e  lumps  were  often  of  BlmogtRonyhani- 
•ness,  hxfd  if  not,  kt  least  showed  nothiig  ol  the 
melting  dflpoeition  of  the  jgpglish  marb.  lhadl». 
foretbis,  however,  found  in  the  American  e^JAO!: 


Bheils  being  found  in  pctor  land  of  any  description 
haa  come  to  my  knowledge.  • 

.'<If these  pfemises  are  correct,  no  other  eoncliifiidn 
can  be  drawn  from  them  but  that  a  proportion  of 
calcareous  earth  gives  to  soil  a  capacity  for  im- 
provement tehich  it  Jias  not  without ;  find  it  alsb 
follows,  ihat'  by  an  application  of  shej)-marl,  the 
worst  land  would  be  enabled  to  digest  and  ret^n 
that  food,  which  has  hitherto  bee»  of  Ride  or  bo 
advantage.''^         •       •  •        •      »    •    '^  • 

M  The  property  of  fitting  n^anores  is  .not  more 
important  in  marl,  than  t^t  of  destroying  acids. 
The  unproductiveness  of  our  lands  anses,  not  so 
much  (iom  the  aDseoce  of  foqd  av"ihe  presence  of 
poison.    We  are  Bf  xBuch  aocust6meSd  to  see  h 

mxu riant  and  rapid  growth  of  pines ;  cover  4 aod  . ,-, , 

OB  which  ao  crop  can  thrive,  tBat  (re  cahnol/ea-;  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,'  ffl«8  maiffj 
day  see  the  impropriety  of  calliag  such  a  soil  ab*  and"  correct  viewsjof  marl,  and  had  thereby  learned 
soiutely  harren.  ^  '■ ' ^-^ '"  '*^'"' "" "" '°'"' 

/^rom  the  drcumstance  of  this  soil  being  so  cpiy 
genial  to-  the  growth  of  pine  ai^  sofrel,  (both  olP 

2rhich  are  acid  plants,)  it  seegis  probable  tfiat.it 
bounds  in  acidity^  or  acid  combmations,  which, 

gdthough  destructive  to  all  Matuable  cqppSj),  are   ..^  , — , ^     .    .„ 

eir  food;  white  living,  ar\4  product,  witemdead.  . marl, of  such,  very  diffei^i  texfDreaadqfla^^i 
The  most commoB/orealtrees  s^  Aimishing^lhe^  I  ihensuppdped  **»^t  *J^.^®'"*?{'^J„X^^ 
earrfiwiih  poisbnas  IJber^lly  asTood,»whil4it  de-    '*  -    -i*.^        «*«»  nn 

pends  entirely  oo  the  pretence  oP.the  agtido^e, 
whether  one  or  the^  eth^c  takes  «efle«t.«  I  have 
observed  a  very  kixuri^t  ^wth  of  sorrel  ctUand 
too  poor  to  support  vegetable  oti  any  kkyi,  from 
flreen  pine  brush  h£v.viqg  l^een  buri)&d  to  stop  gul- 


to  prize  CEUearfioiLs  matter  in  general,  as  an  logte- 
die^t  of  soil  whether  natural  or  artifidal.  m  su 
evert  admitling  that  the  shelly  portioa  of  wriMri 
would  slowly  deconipqpe,  and  gradoally  IwbIi 
some  manure  t6  the  soil,  still  ii«^inedihaitb»e 
was  little  prospect  of- its  operating aa  the  E"J!^ 
marl,  of  such,  very  diffei^t  textore  aad  qaa- « 
I  then  suppcfced  that  the  shells  which  hadTKj:- 
decomposition,  pyen  vtht^  ^posed  on  ihe  nim 
of  the  beds;  foF  centuries  would  t>e  as  liwJJ  >*• 
solves  and  to-ac^  as  manure,  if  jaidapoDt)«i« - 
Still,  notwHhstanding  these  grodDdsofolJieeLx^ 
the  general  idea  of  the  value  of  cjlcareoc.^; 
nuifes  would*  have  ihauced  rtecariieriotiji* 


and  this  hoxiouspinciplelieing  removed,  the'laud  flUend,  Mr.  Cocke^he  told  roc  ^^^]J\  .^ 
tyUI  then,  for  the  first  time  yield  according  to  ita^c-  worth  the .  trduhte  ;  that  he  if^^^^^^, 
tual  capacity :  aorrol  will  ao  fonger  be  troufilepome;  ithf  natjie,)  had  made  sfevefal  *"^' ,T  |  j^  jjjj 
and.  by  a  very  heavy  covering^  I  have  k^own  a  in  iSOS,  on  Wils  of  different  kinds,.and  ^^^ 
spot  rendered  incapable  of  prodilfcijig  it,  nlthoujrlk  fouad  ^I|p08t  rfo  visibf^  **^°^°^i  «^i  thj.  [» 
th*  dtdioitifeg  lapd  is  quickly  .set  ,to»'tbe.  edge.  ta6hed»Bo  little  ii^^^^r^anic®  to^the  W^^^ 
Pioes  do  not  thrive  on  shelly  land,  whether  fertile^  had  ne^r  thou ghi'tcJ .mention  it,  '""'^^^jj^jj  f, 
or  exhausted.  To  this  cause  I  %itribule  tbQ  gjeat  my  semark.  This  comtpunicattpn  ^  a  f^ 
and  immediate  benefit  I  derived  from  mart  on|  check  tpj^itien  sligjit  disposition  to  tir^^^ 
new-ground :  the  acid  produced  by  the  pine  leaves  old  experiipcdts  m  MV.  ^^^?jf  * j^j^a  by 
is  destroyed,  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  su{)poctinfl:  much-older,  an#  like  his,  <^°*'"*'^^ared  ai 
much  •heavier  crops,  ttrithout  being  (as  vet)  at.all  iHe  makers,  aod  fl^lipost  forgottetj^a*  , 
richer  than  it  waa'VCbak  to  Fr.^Geou  Jgr.  Soc.   page  36  of  *  Essay  on  Calcaretfu»«^«^ 

•  *     .      _     •  \  As'soonasIwistial^fipdthatjU^f 

Befob  proceedtRAto  st&te 
general  piactice  aiM  resolts, 

recur  to  some  other  cdhnected  yiauv^uce  wi  (uciiucr«uv^iJKi-i%v4  vnwv""—- — '.r    rngw, 
subject.    The  reader  wil)  pardon  the  appapentdi-.  pasts  of  •^^  same  bed.  The  '"f'^J  V'.  «"= 
grwsion.  ••  .  terminii^thf  pit)portionofcartfenf<^^^^^^^^ 

So  wall  ©stabKshcd  and  geiieral  has  the  opinion  w/tO  appjy;  and  hfiLvtog  profi^iea  ^^  ^ 
noTi^becMQe   that  this  maW  is  ^a  mAnucc  knd  ft   the' nAessary  tests,  and  dlher  mcaiKj        ^^j 


in 
of 


iestvaiua'We  one,  that  it  may  seem  slrangis  tliati  enaW^  to  armlyze  the  ^l^'"i^  y  profiiabk" 
I  should  have  only  arrived  at  sucban  opinion,  in-  accuraoy.  This  was  a  ^^''^"^"v"?  Jlgniiii* 
directly,  by  thrtraia^of  reasorsirfglftdfcated  abbve.   rection  of^inyvery  small  amount  ^'^^jj^rr. 


There^wereliundreds  of  persons  who' atliBrwarfls  Wirement^,;in^  servedtosiimula^to       ^ 
-  tVr.T^eamoumofknowte^^^^^ 

to.  try  it9  opemtioni    iBut  *pa6sir)g  by  these  p^st-  .», ,    , 


saidyt  "Oh  I.f  never  doubted  that  mari  was  a  good  i  ay.«  i-ne  aracHim  vi  ""'"TTT®",^  rtiuiremct"*- 
manure :"  but  not  lone  of  whom  had  been  fnducecJ  ssBG^lr^nd  is  still  so,  with  all  la^^??^^. ,  uam  s 


j>ontfig  belierafs,  and  all  others  who  confessedly 
never  atUushed  any  value  to  tttis  great  defiesite,  it* 
may  require  expl^natyon  why  f  hf^  not  learned  its 
vahie  from  English  works  'which  tr^t  so  exten-* 
lively  on  marl,  even  thaugh  1  had  then  had  access 
to  but  Ibw  of  them.  It  was  precisely  becausel 
had  read  attentively  some  of  the  En^^sh  ^coun^s 
of  mari  that  I  was  deterred  from  asing  our  marl 


chemistry^  the  possession  tea  nio.^^.. 

vievvs  of  the  constitution  of  BOite, ^^^rt  t^- 

to  doable  the  product,  and  ito  ?"^"  -gjfjf 

'doable,  thietear  profit  and  peoamaO^r* 

land,  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  y«a'«.ylon«tf  3?^ 

Though  my  own.aoubts  as  to  thep^  ^' f,; 

B  profit,  qf  marling  had  been  ^^^^^^^^ 

,  Ifexperiments,  it  was  not  so  with  mp^ 
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Small  Applications  were  indeed  made  by  two  of 
them  only,  in  the  hext  year  atier  my  lirat  trial. 
Bui  either  because  the  land  had#  been  kept  too 


ipitoh  ^xry\u8ted  of  itsAregetable  msftter  by  graz-   years,  the  eaVly  ipcMdulity  not  only  disappeared, 


•in<^  as  t.weH  as  croppiugj  or  because  the  expert 
mehiers  could  not  thi|{c  of  the  operation  ofttm  m:v 
nure  as  difflreut  Irom  that  ofdunf?,  or  lor  botli 
these  reclsons,  it  is  certain  that  ihcy  were  not  en- 
couraged by  the  result^to  persevere?  They  stop- 
ped marling  with  this  one  (tial,  until  several  years 
after,  when'  both  receitimenccd,  then  fully  dbu- 
vinced  of  the  lienefit,  and  were  ufter wards  npoit^ 
*lhe  lar^rest  and  most  successlhf  mtiriers.  One  of 
these 'persons  was  the  late  Edward  Mtirks,  of  Old 
1\)virO)  and  the  dther  my  old  Iriend  Thoroa^  Coqke 
— who  though  he  had  !e|  me  to  find  Ihe  disease, 
cou|d  nol  be  speedily  convinced  oi'  its  true  nature 


The  like  obserTations  will  now  apply  to»  most  of 
the  oiher  counties  o(  lower  Virginia.  VVherever 
th«  etFecis  of  *  martini;  could  be  seen  ibr  &  few 


or  of  the  valu^  of  the  remedy.    As  late  'as  1822, '  busliels  or  even  Inoreto  the  acr^.     lip.to  tfais  time 


when  (le  walked  w\{\^  me  to  an  enormous  exca 
vation  which  1  wes  then  mal^Ag  in  carrying  out 
marl,  he  said  to  me,  that,  '^  In  hiture  tin\^,  if  marl- 
ing'shall  then  have  been  abandon Ai  as  unprofita<- 
Me,  this  Df^6  will  probably  be  ki\pwn  byllie  Bap)^< 
of  ^Ruffih'9  Fo^y,^ "  •  For^onle  years,  my  marl- 
ing was  a  subject  (or  ri|)icule  wirti  i^Ane  of  my 
neighlMrs ;  and  this  was  renewed,  vvh^n  in  alter- 
time  the  great  damage  causefd  by  in)prop«r  appli- 
cations berate  to  t>e  seen,  an(^  whiali  will  be  de- 
scribed-in  auo'order.       • ,        ,  •  • 

Haviog  had  in  view  from  the  beginning  the  trge 
action  of  mart,  an(ik fully  believing  that  its  good  ef- 
fects would  be  t^eraaneni,  and  even  'increasing 
with  time,  under  a  proper  system  of  tiHa's^e,  1  was 
no  more  discouraged  by  what  some  de^n^ed  small 
profits,  than  I  was  annoyed  4Nr  tbe  incredulity  ftnd 
ridict^le  of  other persdns.  ''Almost  all  Ibe  iarm^n 
th>s  neighborhood  except  nline,  were  regularly  aQd 
do^efy  g^ed,  when  not  under  a  cro^,  and,  ot' 
course,  they  had  Aot  stored  u^  iif  tl^*sdil  much 
^hef  of  inert  vegetable  matter,  or  its«cid  product. 
Mine  Iftid  not  beeh  grazed  alace  1814)ftnd<  l|ad 


but  mo,sft  pirsons  were  even  too  ready  to  believe  ia 
miir!  'possessing  virtues  \o  which  it*has  no  claim. 
Thi^,  ignoi^nt  or  careleas  of  its  (rue  mgde  of  ope- 
ration, theycrt)p  the  marled  lands  more  severely 
than  b^bre  ;  an4  if  they  are  not  thereby  socvi  re- 
duced as  low  as  their  fcfrmcr  stale  oi'  sterility,  they 
arp  made  to  approach  it^ns  nearly  as  possible,  and 
4t  41  sacrifice  of 'nine- tenths  ,of  the  piofit  from 
marline  wliioh  a  more  lenfentvaod  judicious  sys- 
tem of  cuklvation  would  have  insured. 

In  1811,  the  second  year,  my  marling  was  in- 
creased to  ^  ^cres,  but  nlost  oi  it  at  too  thAo  a 
rate. .  1q  1620,  opiy  2$  acres,  though  at  6Q0  heaped 


I  bad  don»  as  most  tflhar  psftoons  have^  that  is,  ^t- 
lap^ted  to  marl  *^  at  leisure  tmies,"  and  wiU^out 
making  it  a  regular  employ nteni  for  a  certain  ad- 
dilieQiU  force,  or  reducmg  the  '^mpunt  of  cuIMvq- 
tion,  or  of  other  oper{\tions  on  the  farm.  No  per- 
son w^l  evet  marl  to  n\uch  advantage,  who  dQes 
nci^  av^d  this  error  ;  and  ti^is  yearns  labonishdwed 
the  necessity  of  art  alteration.  The  next  j[ear, 
two  hbrses  and  carts,  with  \hk  necessary  driveiB 
and  pit-nfen,  were  appropriated  io  marlii^g  4t  all 
times  when  weather  pf^rmittdl,  except  during  har- 
vest, thra^iiftji;  Wid  wheat-sowing  tithes. '  Vi^w- 
•ijij^  niarling  too  as  the  mosi,t  profiiabid  operation, 
except  the  baving  of  a  crop  already  made,  it  ^as 
mad^  a  fiXed  rule  of*  th^  fa^rm  that  marling*was  to 
be  interrppt^d  for  nething  else.  My  corn  shifl  for 
that  year  wa»  reduced  in  size*  one-half— so  that 
one- half  could  bb  m&rled  white  the  other  was  un- 
der cultivation.  By  these  means,  I  marled  80 
wcr^  ij\\%  year.  1821,  (arkl  (oovheavily,)  and  had 
all  therfessened  corn-field  on  roarM  land.  The 
prbJUct  <4'  trte  lf^ir*wtft  egual  to  what  the  whole 
had  brought  befbns,  and  I  was  enabled  thereafter 


beeu  rested  2  years  in  every  4 ;  and  3  yaars-in  4  on  i  to  hav&  every  field  marled  over  in  ad/ance  of  418 


the  poorest  land.  Atld  though,  in  trvtli,«no  in- 
creased production  had  been  obtain^  by  this  le- 
nient treatment,  it^asmnph  a^  the  incrl^ase  of  m*id 
counterbalanced  the  inoreaser  of  vegetab^e  food, 
stitt  when  marl  was  aj^plied,  the  aoid  was  imme- 
diately destroyed,  Bad  the  food  ^ft  Tree  to  a^t.  Viie 


ftfTectQf  marling  was  generally  shov^n  most  plainly 


on  the  first  crop  of  corn,  and  the  lipiits  could  be  ea 
sily  traced,  by  Ih^  deep  green  color  of  the  plants 
before  they*  were  five  inches  highb;  and  the  in- 
creased prpduct  of  the  first  crop,  on  acid  soils,' 
rarely  fell  under  60  pefcent.,  was  most  g<!nerally 


next  cOllivaiion.  In  1826,  lire  land  nvirled  w^s 
93  acres,  lOO  in  1823,  and  80-in  1824,  which  served 
ito  cpver  nefirly  All  of  the  then*cleared«land  r^qui- 
rjntj  marnng.  The  next  three  years'  marlinff 
amounted  r#»apectively"to  f/0  ay^s,  ^  acres,  and 
57  acres,  tfeing  princlptJly  upon  land  sub6e<iueDff!y 


clei^ed  and  brought  into  cultivation.  » Sinde  tben. 


there  has^een  no  marligg  on  the  faritl,  except  on, 
t^ood-land,  not  yet  cleaved,  and  on  small  spots^fbr- 
merlyT)mUted,  and  of  whic^  no  account  was  taken. 
►  Wiihthft'exception  of  such  spots,  (and  some  such 
stilt  ^nlftin,  'btscause  of  thefr  incofivenieot  p6- 


100,  and*  has  been  kAown  to  befiOO  per  cent.    Bat  sition,)'  all  die  lanc^i^^ich  was  not  nKturaFly  calea- 


even  such  increase  w^  not  satisfactc^  to  many 
person^,  uniirrhe  action  of  marl  came  tcrho  better 
understood,^  hnd»  tluj*  permanency  of  the  etfecis 
were  credited.  In  five  or>ix  years' afiar  my  oom- 
ment^menl,  theie  W|re  few  if , any  ol'  those  of^my 
fiefglibors,  whb  hacr  marl  visible  on  their  land«i| 
who  had  not*  begun  to  apply  it.  And  though  it 
has  been  inyidiciously  as  well  as  insufficiently  ap- 
plied 9irvSe,  qpd  not  one-fburth  of  the  full*  benefit 
obtained,  stiH  'the  general  improvemcfnt  ^nd  m- 


creased  products  of  the  marl   lifrms 'of  Prince   ry  wa^ fully  made. 
George  iidvc  been  very  gVeat.    The  exl8i*»nce  of  •• 


marl,  to«,  which  was  known  at  first  bM  on  a  few 
farms  in  my  own  neighborhbod,  has  ^been  siilce 
discovered  in  many  and  ramote  ^arts  of^he  comi- 
ty; aod^wherever  accenible,  it  ve  valudd  and  used* 
Voi.  Vn-84  ^^ 


reohs,  or  too  wet  or  too  steep  Jbr  carting  ^on,^had 
bf  ^n  t))arled  by  1827  ;.  and  none  lias  requiVed'any 
additional  dofie,  thougti  some  of  tfie  thinpt^st  oover- 
ed  planes  hafl  been  r^maclcd  long  belbrc  that  time, 
y  £\8  th  hrinir  tbem  to  af^^oper  consiiiulioi^ 

In  1824,  A  first^obs^ved,  (and  had  never  before 
Ju?pected  sivh  effect,)-  the  injury  caused  'by  hav- 
mn  marted  apid  srtiltoo  heavily.  To  show  my  firet 
imnressions/I  will  copy  the  woMs  of  my  farm  jour.: 
nai,  written  bn  the  very  day  bn  whidh  the  discove- 


*^.June  13th,  1824.  Observed  a  new  and  alarmiri}; 
disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  my  corn — and 
what  makes  the  matter  much  worser,  the  evil  ii; 
certainly  caucscd  by  marling.    T[ie  diseafie  seems 
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to  hav6  commenced  when  the  com  was  from  6  to  "  If!  had  followed  my  own  advice  to  otben,"  is 
10  inches  high,  and  to  have  stopped  its  growth.,  put  no  more  mariaifiiBtChadwoQldbQtliifleDOi 
Its  general  color  is  a  pale  sit^kly  jrreen,  anil  the  ihan  neutralise  the  soil,  and  repeat  \|tt  dre«ic| 
leaves  appear  so  thin  as  to-lie  almost  transparenf :  al'terwards^  this  evil  woold  not  han ^  on  d& 
next  they  besome  streaked  with  riwty  red,  and  The^present  loss  is  not  miicb;  but  it  nakeitBe  a- 
fben  begin  to  die  at  the  upper  eod«.  Several  pplhsd.  pect  the  same  on  all  similarj^od,  mafiedaalinvily. 
upi  shoyred  no  detect^  or  injury /rom    ipseots, " 


among  the  roots.  All  the  land  marled  irom  pits 
Nq9.  7  and  9  (both yellow)  i'rcyn  1820  Ut  1822,  is 
so  much  diseased  as  to  pfbrnise  not  more  than  half 
a  crop;  The  oorn  is  twtoe  as  l^rge  as  on  the  spaces 
lefl  tor  experiment  without  marl,  yet-  looks  much 
worse  }  thqugb  9  vn^ks  ago  its  superiority  in  color 
and  vigor  was  even  more  than  in.  size.  With 
'  but  few  excei^tions,  the  land  newly  nCarled  from 
\Ud  same  pits,  ana  the  old  marling  from  Nos.  1 4tnd  < 
S^  (both  blue)  as  well  as  that  not  marled,  are  free 
from*  Ihis,  disease.  The  parts  foost  ati'eptecl  arft 
those  which  w^rotlv^t  and-pDpres*,  and  of  course 
ware  least  covered  with  vegetable  matter.  *  X et 
though  the  corn  oil  this  old  marling  is  generaJiy 
,80  bad,  it  is  yet  ardent  tAiat  the  land  is  more  bene- 
fited by  the  manure  than  at  first:  fleurishing  stalks, 
qf  corn,  IB  to  24  inihcs  faigb,  are  ieen  frsquei)^' v 
wifhin  a  few  feel  ofthope  niost  hurt  by  thisdtseifpe." 

Subsequently,  vfhen  the  "whole  qfttent  cfT  injtry 
could  be  seen,  the  following  remarks  vicre  written 
in  the  journal,  at  ttje  date  below. 

"  October  15th.    The  damage  oeifted  by  marl 
td  t|}is  crop  I  suppose  to  b^  about  bne-lhird  pf 
f  \^at  the  land  would  otherwise  baxe  made,  judg- 
ing fipom  the  present  and  ibrm6r  rpaasurements 
of  the  same  land,  whdreezperimentp  were*made. 

"  Nearly  all  the  hee^vy  marling  in  Pinnies  (at 
800  bushels,)  aboijt  20  acres,*  sunered  by  it ;  the 
the  poorest  and  lightest  most  injured,  here  and  in 
Court-JElouse  FieJd.  The  few  rich  spots  esoap^, 
as  did  most  of  the  piece  plast/er^tl  (on  *hd  heavy 
Dsarling)  i^  1820.  The  aiarjcs  ef  this  t^^pesiment 
were  destroyed,  and  the  supariority  was  not  so 
regular  as  loanable  me  to  trace  the  outlines  df  the 
gypsdoQs  earth — bat  ^n«  acre  of  corn  might  be 
.  taken  wt}ich  certaioiy  wjas  plastered,  better  than 
any  other  acre  ip  the  old  land.  This  at  least  prov^ 
tbat  gypsum  contained  [if  any]  in  /Ut  mart  has 
not  caused«the  disease.  •  The  ppor  land  lightly 
marled  in  IB19,Bhowefir{^t  little  of  the  disease, 
and  noae  v^as  fpund  in  the  piece  not  marled,  nor 
in  any  oj^ed  since  the  last  crop  [or  pfiv^  first  cul- 
tivated since  being  marl^.] 

''In  CourtHouse  Field,  thelDJuiy  wascoiffined  to 
19  acres,  the  f^oorest  part  of  the  field,  which  w&^ 
in  corn  in  I821,t  itf^led  and  fallowed)  li^,^nd  in 
wheat  1823,  corn  1824.  Tkejremainfler  ofthe  old 
land,  which  had  pot  been  cropped  so  severely, 
and  w&s  covered  as  heavy  with  fd^iemarlf  brought 
a  fii\e  croD,^  quite  ffee  from  the  disease.  The  new- 
groand.was  mostly  marled  ^ry  he^vy  (800  bush- 
els of  ^\)l  and  this  aod  alT  my  Ibrmer'clparinks, 
(some  marled  equally.heavy,)  we/e  aj^quitefi^. 
These  fadts  satisfy  me  that  it  Was  ni^t  the  quality, 
but  ^he  over  quantity  of  marl  which  hascaused  t^ 
evil ;  and  that  the  land  which  has  escaped,  awes 
its  safety  to  lit  containing  more  vegetable  matter.  I 
fprgot  to  state  that  on  some  of  the  lightesl^pots  of 
South  Fie^,  the  wKeat  was  much  inju^,  though 
blue  marl  wa%  used  there.  » 

*  See  Exp.-  It),  p.  48  Essay  on  Cal.  Man. 
tE»p.  ll,p.45. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  it,  by  gi^Dg  ?egetahie 
matter  to  the  soil— either  by  naouiingjor  byi- 
lowing  1  t>r^  more  yeai^  of  gnus  io  tbe  tint  ioe 
of  tl^  rqf aiion.  n/ty  the  quantity  oTmari  applied 
stoiild  do  harm  iaany  case,  is  more  than  I  canttl; 
4)ut4  draw  this  consolation  from  the  dscoTe^-d 
a  eertain  quifoti^',  fsay  500  bushdi  per  aae)i 
too  much  ioT  present  use  6f  theaoiljiiproTcatbii 
i),  wij/  conbine  with  more  ve0etAleiDBUer,8Qdfix 
more  iertilivy  in  the  soil,  than!  had  wpfxsDd.  Th» 
\he  second  crop  shoula  be  injured,  aunt  tbe  fist, 
is  owing  to  the  unbroken  state  or^heGbelli  at  fin!, 
and,  by  their  being  reduced,  twieeuniQcli  calca- 
reous matter  is  fti^ctioir  alter  a  few  yean." 

'  Thus  It  witi  bd'^eeo,  fhom  these  entnn  made  at 
Ijie.  time,  ihal  I  took  a  coarect  vifcwrf  iha  gwi 
and  uiyooked-fo'vevil,  and  was  by  do  loeaiHdii- 
coiiraged',>r  induced  to  lessen  iny  efforta  in  sail- 
ing. *  Bat  in  all  after  operations,  on  poor  Wtje 
qaantky  was  lessened  from  SOOaod  600  boihai, 
(and  even  'more  of  the  pooitat  oiarl,)  toato 
800  bushels.  Whh  tips  alteratioB,  the  a^m 
jiras  continued  with  as  aauch  zeaJ  as  bejajj  ^ 
also  at  a  later  time  on  another  iarm  (Mbante) 
purchased  alicrwanis,  and  wberol  maried  opinSi 
of  400  dcres. 

When  •this  injury  was  first  diacownd,  ib« 
250  cR^res  of  ^e^  ^milar  M  had  beco  imw» 
tieavily  t|»at  the  lik&  misohfef  was  to  be  looW sj 
\fi  the  next  crop,  and  thenceforward,  if  poi^ 
against.,.  For  a  more  JiiJJ  accouatol  m<^ 
and  m^  Q\iut\dhe  the^on,  I  ^sst  referiowbaiM^ 
been  beJbr* published,  (Essay  on  Cal.  m.y^^-} 
It  isWcient  -here  to  say  that  by  pu«wig J^ 
nlean^ih^re.advieed— in  iMo^ing  mm«^^ 
^raio-  sr^ps,  furoishing  vegetable  maUff  w  » 
lancl,  in  itssnatural  cover  ol  weeds,  iflwwr,  aw 
farm-yard  tnaaure  so  far/w  the  \m^^n' 
ficed—that  no  very  great  loss  flra;«5^^ 
suflercd,  exc«pt  in  ihe  fifcld  where  ^^ffflg 
first  discovered,  ^nd  which.w«8  nMU«  a^;- 
This  field  wfaa  too  remote  and  «w«*y^y 
situated,  to  be  manared  /rom  the  bam-jwi ' 


.frotp  that  and  ithcrtauses,  (''-^J^.S^ 
of  cloveiv)  that  field,  ouly,  8t*flf^.S 
marling  in  the  airesent  crop  {KSUfi  ^^ 
diminiSied,-  however,  that  i\B  g^J^ 
product,  this  ye«r  is  ^ully  twk»  as  mwjj 
land  could  *ave  brought  bpfore  im  v^^ 
Jhe  lesults  bf  many  partiapiff  tfP««^ 
made  during  the.  progress  of  ■»P!"SJi:  «,. 
wese  stated  ta  fhe  '^Issay  on  Of^J^ 

nures,'  and  ^^-\&^-^^f^^^ 
^products  were  described  iif  a  '*^.  n.  u  j^ 
(page  112  of  vol.  vH,  Far.  B^^  «  j^ 
necessary  here  to  repeat  these.  Btai^.";'*-  ^ 
as  thia»article  may  come  under  the  o»«"  ^ 
reader!  who  hAve  not  access  P  iM  ^Z^ 
general  ^ults,  as  psodaccd  m  the  ^"  ^i 
ol  twenty-two  yeare)  ftoh  the  e&'^^^fZag^^ 
to  the  last  product,  will  bs  here  my  ^o^- 
and  genemlly  statetl.  ^  •  ...  j^  oi 
.  The  Aany  aAd  extensive  oM  ^"WT ^ 
sloping  lahd,  wherever,  dressed  wia  «» '^ 
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even  without  the  fUrtiier  help  of  baHi^yfu'd  ma- 
nure, are  nowaeBrly  aM  skinned  over  5y  a imyfly 
formed  f oH ;  and  'though  such  soil  is  both  poor 
and  tkiiiy  and  niav  yet  long  refiain  so,  the  whole 
of  ite  preseat  Droductive  powef  »  die  to  marling ; 
as  such  ^led  lanfl  wgs,  be(b«e„  naked,  entire- 
Jy  barren,^ and  i^laicnable  by  ottftr  (nanures. 
Where  much  or  nch  putreacent  matter  has  been 
alao  applied  <o  galls,  with  or  alter  marl,  both  rio^ 
and' aufrtA>le  aoil  has  been  ioriAed;  though  at 
g^at  coet.  . .  V        * 

The  nore  l^vel  parts  olT  the  oU.and  gt^atly  ex- 
hausted fields,  and  fhe  newfy  clpared  ^(^od-land, 
both-  kinds  beirij^  naturally  poor,  tnin,  and  acid 
soils,  are  the  onlsilatids  wi[ci\  have  enjoyed  at^y- 
Ihing  yke  -the  full  t)eBificlal  eii/Bcts  dt'  marling. 
These  have  beeo  increased  in  product  f^Qm  5- and 
10  boskete  of  corn  f^r  acre  (which  ipay  be  consi- 
detad  the  ^sual  |f)ipimumand  maximum  rafis,)  to 
at  least  90,  and  masma  cases  to  35  bushdlp,  even 
without  the  aid  oi  bara-|ar()  manure.  Where^pu- 
tresceot 'maniires  haire  keen  also  anplie^  they 
'haya raised  the  products  higher ;  •anotbese  i^a- 
Bures  are  now  as  durable  and  as  prnfitaebje,  as  for- 
merly the^  ^ere  lleetin^  and  profitlete  ia  c^ct. 

The  belbre  poor  and  light  soil  which  formed  the 
greater  parfoL*  (he  old  arable  lands,  and  vfhich 
was  not  aTwve  thre^  inches  m'depth,.^and  scarce- 
ly two  iaclies,  when  in  itsviatiiral  Ibrest  8tate,)*i8 
now  seven  inches  and-  more,  and  requires  three- 
horse  ploughs  te  br^k  it  to  proper  depth,  where 
the  oae-horse  ploughs  -formerly  would  frequently 
reach  and  bnjig  up  the  barren  subsoil. 

The  valua^JQ  operatfon  of  maFf  has  indt'easpd 
ijnih  time,  even  where  the  eifects  were  also  the 
most  apeedly.  • 

The  SQJi,  which  before  was  toflilly  unable  to 
^support  red  ctover,  is  now  (except  on  the  most 


upon  them,  'tis  believed,  that  many  of  those  deli<^ 
pio%#suftimer  li'uitfi  growing  in  the  hotter  climates, 
might  be  kept  there  green  all'fhe  winter,  without 
the  charge  of  housing;,  or  any  other  care  than 
what  is  Sae  \o  Xhp  natural*  plants  of  tlie  coifntr/, 
wheh  traasp!ftnted  into  a  garden.  But  as  that 
woufd  be  no  considerable  charge, ^nysiafi  who  is 
curious  might  with  all  the  ease^nagmable .  p/e- 
serve  as  many  of  thorn  as  wbuld  gratifie  a  mode- 
rate luxury,  and  the  sommef  anords  genial  heat 
enough  to  ripljp  them  to  f^rlection. 

There  aie  tjiree*  different  Kinds  of  land,  accord - 
iitg  to  the  difference  of  siti^ation,  either  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  countr}!,  tke  twiddle,  or  that  on  thfe 
iicjads  of  the  rivers. 

Jrhe  land  towards  the  if  outh  of  the  tivecs,  i" 
generally  o^  a  low,  mojet,  and  lat  moulc),  such>as 
the  heavier  borts  of  grain  del^ht  in,  as  rice,  heifip, 
inglidn  oorn,  &c.  .     • 

This  ialsO  i^  y^A'ied  here  and  there  with  veins  of 
a  cold>  hungry,  sandy  soil,  of  dte  s^me  moisture, 
and  very  oUen  lyin^  uqder  watjr.  But  this^also 
has  its  "advantaged,  lbi*on  feuch  land  generally  gnyf 
(he  buckle- berries,  cran-beVites,  ohincapins,  &c. 
These  low-lands  are  fbc  the  most  paK  well -stored 
with  '^aks,  poplArs,  pines,  cedars,^  qypress  and 
sweet-gums,  ^he  trunks  ol'  which  are  dlen  thirty, 
(5rty,  nAy.  some  sixtyor  seventy  (pot  high  withoat 
^branch  or  limbr  Thev<  like  wise  produce  gr^t 
^variety'of  evergreens,  unknow^i  to  me  by  name, 
besides  the  bcaiiteous  holly,  sweet-myrtib,  cedar, 
and  thb  live-oak,  which  for  three-quarters  ot'  the 
year  IS  continually  (Iroppin(>  it^s  acorns,  and  at  the 
same  time  budding'  and  leaving  others  ii^  their 
stead.'  •      .  •  *       . 

Thfe  land  higher  up  th^  waivers  ihroQghout  the 
whole  country  is  geryefaUy  a  [evel  ground,  with 
shallow  vallies,  fuU    of  streams,   and  pleasant 


sandy  "spots)  well  adapM  to  the  growtji,  and  'springs  of  clear  water,  iiaving.  interspersed  liere 
capable,  accontiag  to  tke.grade  ofvfertility,  of  re-   —  •  "^  •    •• 

ceiving  the  great  benefit  which  is  offered  by  thli^t 
most  valual^ie  of  iroprotK)g  crcjis. 

Ahd  generaHjf — notwithstanding  s^f  the-  many 
and  gpsir  eVrors  ^committed  in  my  marligg,  (for 
wan^  of  eaperiende^  an!  of  still  wor^  general 
farm  mana^em'eAt— (md  though  d  eossiderable 
proportisti  of  the  olfl  land  was  either  bat  Ihtle  or 
not  at  all  fit  t0vt)e  improted  by  marMng — and 
thougfb  tbe  land  added  since  by  lyw'  clearings 
was  all  very  poor,  hod  wo^hless  tot' its  qatural 
produfcin^  power — stIH  Ihe  general  annual  grain 
products  ot  tl9B  farm  havel)een  increased  from 
thiee  to  frur-fbld.  and  the  net  profit  of  culiivatign 
and  the  hitrinsic  value  of  Ihe  land  have  been 
inoi^^Uted  in  a.stiUfgreatsr  ptoportion. 


^XTbAOTflLFROM  BSY  Aly'SHIBTOHV  OFVI»- 
•  OI9IA.       ' 


li  there,,  amsng  the  large  iev^lsj  scnpe  small 
hills  ^nd  extensive  v^les.  The  mould  in  some 
q|aces  iir  black,  fat  and  thick  laid,  in  others  kxJser, 
lighter  and  thin.  The  foundation  of  the  mould  is 
msQ-vailoue,  sometimes  day,  theft  gravcN  and 
rc^cy  BtoneS)  and  soan^tisies  marie.  The  middle 
of  tne  necks  or  ridges  l^tweenr  thecivers,  isge- 
neraltv  poor,'\>eing  either ti  light 'sifnd,  er  a  whHe 
or  red  clay,  with  a  thin  mouM.  Yet  even  these  . 
places  are  stored  wifh  chestnuts',  ehinkapins^  acorns 
0f'  the  shrub-oak,  and  a  reedy  grass  In  summer 
very  good  for  csattle.  The  rich  lands  Re  D«xt<1^ 
rivecs  and  branches,  and  are  stored 'withjive- oaks, 
walhais,  hickories,  ash,  beech,  poplar,  and  ma^y 
other  sorts  of  timber,  of  surprising  b^ness« 
'  The  heads  of  the  rivers-afford  a  mixture  of  hiliss 
vallies  tad  plains,  some  richer  than  others,  whece- 
of  the firuitf  and  jin^r-ti^es  are  oriso  varioosw  -in 
son^e  places  lie  gif  at  plats  of  l<^w  apd  very  rich 
gvoundf  We(l  timoerd)  in  others  large  spsts  of  row- 
dows  and  savannas  wherein  are  hundreds  ofaores 
•without  ai^  tree  at  ^11,  but  yield  reeds  and  grass 
o(*  incredilTle  height.  And  in  the  swamps  and 
sunken  grounds  fi;row  trees  as  vastly  big  as  f  be- 
lieve the  world  afiprds)  and  stand  so  close  together 
tl^t  tAe  branches  or  boughs  ot'niasy  of  thfem  lock 
into  ons  ansti»er ;  but  what  lessens  their  value  is 
that  the  greater  bulk  of  then^ftre  at  some'di^nce 


magazines  o(  snow,  and  h3^that  means  cauie  ine 
wiira  from  that  Quaker  to  descend  a  little  too  cold 


'  «0f  ihe  earths  and  eoila, 

a  a  * 

^he  soilis  of  such  variety,  accorduig  to  the  flif- 
./ference  of  sitnattop,  that^ne  part  or  other  of  ii 
seents  fitted  to  every  sort  of  plant  that  is  requisite 
eitl^r  for  the  benefit  or  p^leasure  of  mankind. 

And  were  it  not  for  tha  nigh  mountains^to  the  tfh}m  water  carriages    Tholand  gf  these'  tipper 
north- west,  which 'are  supposed  to  retain  vaAt  |Arts  affords  nfreatvaoety  in  the  fbundaiign^  of  the 


soik  or  motitd,  of  which  good  judgment  ipay  be 
mad^by  the  plants  and  herbs  that  gfow  upon  it. 


FAKMfiRS'.KKaiSrUK. 
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Th«  riven  and  creeks  do  in  many  places  tohn 
very  fine  targe  niafshes,  whiclt  are  a  eotivfifil^nt 
•u)^ort  ioMhftir  docks  and  herds. 


they  cofK^^o  4!ie  place,  they  bid  ibe  dogK  eeek 
oiy,  tafid' ail  t-he  company  iollDw  immcdiaiety. 
WhprevfT  n  dog  barkd^  yoip  may  dep^id  upou 
Imdjn*;  the  game^and  this  tflann,  diawe  boih  men 
and  i\o(ti  that  way!     it'  thts  s^rt  ^  iii  the  wc«ds, 


.  There  i^likewise  fo5nd  great  vaireiy'Dl*  oirihs,   ";"'  ""-"  "u^.r If  ;-..*'  '"'ir^ZU.r^T  "'^  IT^' 

**  ,1     '    .S    ine  .jraine  by  tiiat  time  you  come  nea^it,  n  rer- 


for  physiek,  cleansing,  6courin«j,  and.  111.1  nuit;  an    .  a    .*j  .    .u    •_  ^i- .»  b;  .u  .^       _j  .»v 

sorts  of  notfcHa  Ware  t^ucti  as  J^.Viinonv   MllTvel-    **"«'*'  i"Ain>ftl  10  ihe  top  0i  an  [|?irh  tree,  aod  iben 

uli^'iir  )S^i!!r    lid.^r?^  I  ^.h         2  'Ji     '  ^        <»>«y  <»««a^t»  a  nin^We  fellow  up- after  it,  who  am^i 
Iqv  ana  red  oker,  kUlers  earth,  pipe  c hiVi  und    1^   -^  ^  ^    a*      :.u  .u^  u^»^   \L.r^^^i.Z .u 

other  fat  and  fine  ol«a,  oarle,  «ic. '  In  a^word,  ■(rr"  "„^"fn     ^„^  .tl^S^t^V."    '"'' 

there  are  all  kinds  «f  eanh  fit  IbrV-  • '  ''""S  l"*'  *  t^  L^il'^K^  i?.^  J^*T 

Vft  T  to  see  III d  Tenure  encouAt^r  ti)06e  fill Jecurrs.     In 

*  ■       .  N  *  t}nt»  sort  of'  hunting  tlicy  also  cary  their  great 

Ha»e  you  plea8ute.^B  a  garden?    All  ihinfes  j  joffs  ouf  wit^  then4,Vcauec  wolvee,  braicu  pan- 

ihnve  jn  ir,  most  8urpnsinel>t ;  you  can't  walk  t>y  1  ihers;  wild-cais,  ^nd  #11      " 

a  bed  of  flowers,  but  besides  ine  entertainment  ol'  ^ 

their  heeuty,  >opreji|es  will  b^  saluted  with  \]ie 


chBrminft  colors  of  the*hu(nmini;  bir(f,'^\iiKh  rev- 
•lAalnong  the  fiowecs  and  Jicks  ofi'  fhe  dew  and 
honey  from  their  tender  leaveii,  oiV which  it  oply 
feeds  [he  means  on  Which  akine  ft  tjecds]«'  U's  size 
ivnet  half  soda  1^  as  an  J^glisfi  wren,  and  its 
c^^QC  is  a  glorious  shininlr  n^xipre  of  scarle%  green 
md  gokJ»  Gploqisl  Byfd  ih  hid  garden,  which  is 
the  finest  in  that  eodntr^,  has  a  summer-bouse', 
■e»4X>uiKl  ^Wth  the  Indian  honeysuckle  which  ail 
the  auftimer  is  continually  full  il'  sweet  flowers, 
in  which  Ihe^  birds  datiirht  exceedir^ly.  Upon 
these  flowera,  I  have  seen  ten  or  a  doccf^  of  the^ 
beautiful  creatures  together,  which  sported  ^bout 
me  se  fhmiliarly,  thai  often  with  their  liufe  wingi 
they  faAn'd  my  ihce..  ^ 


other  h^asfs  ol  prey  arc 
ab^oati  4n  the  aight.  For  wsl  vce  rbey  mahe  \rapp, 
arfd  set  gans  bated  in  the*  woods,  ao  that  when  be 
otfers  to  seize  the  bate  be  palla  .the  tri^er,  and 
tbe  cun  discharges  upon  Jiiift.     AVhat  £lian  and 


i' 


PiinjPwrile  of  the4iorae8*t>einjy  hpMMq^'d  in  their 
legs,  il>'*they  tread  in  the  tftitli  <n  a  woV^  does' nee 
hokl  geod  here ;  for  I  ti)%0lf  and  many  other?, 
have  fid  (i|ll  speed  afteftw'blves,  in  .the  wbods^  and 
haire  seen  live-ones  taken  onr  oi'a  trap/aod  drs^^'d 
at  a^  hoQFfe's  t^ii,  end  yet  those  thai  Iblknv'd  oa 
hor^e^oa^  ftave^not  perceived  ^any  ot*  (heir  hofs^ 
to  iklter  in  (heirpace.    •      • 


•  .        m^  horses. 

There  is  yet  'another  kind  of  Ipo'rt  wboh  t&p 
3^diig  people  lake^great  (Jelftrht  in,  and  tha:  i*  fi'ie 
hunting  of  wild  hordes;  which  they  piir^je Siiice- 
Tbe  Indiana  SB  hhave  already  observed  had  in^  times.wiih  dogs,  and  someiimes  without.  You 
their 'hunting,  a  way  of  couceafln.r  themselves,  '""^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  *^»^'^  ^"^"y  horsea  fbafcd  «\li;e 
aod  coming  up  to  tli^  tieer,  un^ler  The  blind-  of  a  ^^^^^^  °^  **^^  uplands,  tbat  never  were  h  hani, 
stalking-hea'd,  in  imitation  of  whidt,  many  people  J"*^  ^^  ^^  shy,  as  .any  sayage.creatuhe.  TUe« 
h^ve  laught.theii-Wses  to  stalk  it,'ilmt  ir^,  to  walk  Tjavmitjio  marR  unon  thera,  h^lo*x^  to  hfrn  ihai 
gently  by  the  hunttniajilk  side  to  cover  hia%fron*  "'^^  takes  them.  Ho\>rever  tlie  capior  comra-^nV 
the  siglji  of  thii  deer.  Others  cat-  down  trees  Ihr  purrli^^s  the|e  horse«  ve^y  dear,  by  ^poiliiiir  tt>ier 
tlie  deer  to  browse  upon,  and  lie  in  wail  Ijdiind  'JJ  ih^])ursujt  ;Jn  \Vhiditiiee  he'has  little  to  ifcke 
theiik    Others  again  set  stakes  ai  a  ceftnin  d^-   <""is6If amen«s,  t^sides^e  ^easure  ofchechace. 


tance  within  thuir  fences,  where  ike  deec  have 
beeniuwed  to  leap  ovei  iato  a  field  of  peAs,*  whifth 
they  love  extremely :  the^^atakes  ihey^o.  plafcQ, 
as  to  run  into  t^  bocUr  of  the  deer,  w4ien  he 
pftches,  by  t^ibh  mefltffl  they  impale' him.'* 
•        •        •••        •        ft        •        • 

They  hufit  their  hares  (witich  ^teir^ry  npmor- 
oos)  B-foot,  with  hatmgrils,  or  swift  dogs,  which 
ffthe»eat<?h  them  quickly,' or  force  them  to^^ofe  in 
A  hoilom  tree,  whither  all  their  hares  generally 
tand,  when  thoy  are  olo«ely  ptiraued.  As  ^8n  Us 
thev  arethifs  holed,, and  have  crawIM  up  into  the 
heay'of  the  tree,  the-business  is  to  kindle  a  fife, 
a|id  smothev  4hem  with  emoal^,  till  the^  -let  go 
their  hoM,  anA  fall  to'  the  ;botfoin  ftifisd,  from 
^ivhence  they  take  them.*  If  }f\^  have^  a  ariad  to 
flpare  their  lives,  upon  turning  them  1*9066,  they 
•Mil  be  as  fit  as  ever,  to  hunt  at  anoibdr  time :  for 
the  mischief  done  fhem  by^smoak,  i/nmediately 
Wears'off  again.*  •  *  #  .  •#  #•  "^ 
'  They  havfc  another  so^^  of  hunting,  which  is 
^wry  diverting,  an^  fliat  fheyicall  vfifniinp  hunt- 
ing. It  is  porfbrnied  a  foot  with. small  doij^fiii 
the  nigj{it,  by  iheliojht  of  tbainoon«ri8tar#.  Thus 
in  thfe  summeMim^  they  find  aftundance  of  rac- 
coops*,  opossujns  and^foi^esif  ia*the  corofic4iis  and 
about  their  plantations,  bat  at'oth^  limep,  fh^ 
most  g(y into i4te* woods  for  them.  Tfie  method  \^ 
to  go  out  twit  hi  three  or  Cow  dog?,  and  as  luon  as 


Anil  very  ollen  thks  is  alThe  has  (or  i»,  ibr  (ha  wiia 
horsei  are  so  swift,  that  'lis  difficuli  to  oatch  them, 
antJ  wheft  they  ^re  tak^n  *tig  q^ds.bui  tbeir  trrp^se 
is  Tiieltec^  or  else  being  old|  tboy  are#o  euUea  tlmi 
ih^y  can  apt  be  t^m^d*  ^ 

1  .   -I 


MAJtLINd  IN  SCSSE^.    PIULIPS'  MARLaVAtSO 

.MACHINE.     *    9 

7^0  Uic  Edj^r  of  the  Faqpcra*  Refl&ster.  ■  ^ 

SkeHbotm8^Su9a$K  Oct.  !«.  16^. 

Though  wholly%uaa^cuBiomed  to  write  for  the 
public,  1  cannon  repress  the  strong  desire  I  hurc 
to  address  you  a  few  lines  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  hope  at  least,  that  my  att(<UTp^  may  be  ofson^e 
service  to  the  great  cmjse  you  have  long  zeateus- 
ly  and  eliiciently  promoted'.  But"  enough  of  pre- 
face. It  is  known  to  you,«Uiataboot  two  years  ago,  I 
d^covered  on  ray  farm  a'largei>odv  of  fin^sirori: 
mTxrl,*>M^lding  by 'analysis  oK  thnee'orlbpr  pits,  a^ 
^per  cent  at  top,  55  at  6iftet,  and  68«ro  7a  at  10  Vee: 
in»the  be(3,  two-or  three  of  the  pits  openfed  by  me 
having  besn  worked,  to  tbdt  depth  mthbut  anv 
appaj-etii  diminution  of^quafijy,  and  one  only  befni 
10  mixed  wirh  large  lumps  of  sand  at  8  or  9  feet 
fl^eP,  that  weVibaoddned  It.  Mr  ^t  eflbrfs  wen^ 
with  manual  labor,  to  tbrt>iP  ii.olt  the  ^WWace-  hii 
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hearipgf  repeatedly  of  Mr.  Philips^  Aud  one  otier 
machine  ol, great  pr^mise^Mnd  indeed,  wH^a  jn 
use,  giving  conclusive  prooi^f  tUe  value  of  it,  J 
prepared  the  (tmBer,  engaged  iir.  Geforge  Piniip* 
the  inyentor,  la  assisft,  and  in  the  \nonth  of  Alari^' 
lastf  he,  with  my\>9M  carpehtem  built  oni^tar  me, 
an(l  put  it  ty  work,  i  Wtsh  all  improvers  wilh  marl 
who  get  -  it  iroiti  pits  of  caving  Q0ith,  or  xvaier 
running  ia  so  freefy  as  to  be  ill  tli^  \«\y,  \>'ouid 
come  and  loolc  at  mine  when  at  worl^  bein<^  \f  ell 
con^ncdtf  loy^t'  thal'ia  sucH  sttuftt^on^^iify  are 
eztt:em^y«raluabi^.  «    .  * 

1  commenced  raising  marl  ^y  hand  two  fears 
ago  fh  August,  and  duriii^  th^t'ye^^  ^?d  the 
following  winter,  got  out  ^,^0  bushefs,  *whidh 
woB  applied  to  t^^s  lai^d  at  tbe  rate  generallf  of 
250  buahelMi  p«r  acre.  In  one  insianN>  on  a  we<, 
Iow>  Wast'^spotafiand,  of  about  4  acres;  1  plough- 
ed in  abput  37o  BusKels  to  the  i^crS ;  tfalTcorn  crop 
on  it  was  good  for  such  lan^#  In  Marsh,*  it  was 
Bown  in  oats,  and  in  a  few  day^  say  by  the  20(h  pf 
tbe  month, -in  Aover  nteA,    The  crop  of  oat^was 


very  fine.    T^ie  clover  took  kindly,  bus  4)^en,  in 

1,  anil  is  now  as  t nick  as  need 


August,  3  feet  Filgh, 

be,  and  about  tw^  feet  high**  Ttttf  firfid  in  which 

this  spot  is  sittiated,  contains  4d  acres.  The  whdl^ 

was  marled  and  ploughed  in  with  double  pieugha, 

S  inc^iea  deep,  but,;thetcpv^ring  very  (dftnt,  ito** 

thing        ■       • 

anci,  c^ 

mailed  a  Jlip     ^  ^      -   • 

north  to  south,  ai  the  rate  of  12^  bnshela  pl^'aore, 

and  another  af  twenty-five  feet  wfiA  haiP  a^sross. 


the  laM  of  July.  On  my  Vay,^nd  whilst  staying 
over  the  ridg^^  I  saw  not  an  acre  of.otover  equat 
to  n)y  own  sown  in  March  last,  gn  good  land  xi 
be  siire,  and'maHed  at  the  rate  of  tnpee  hundred 
bushels-to  the  acre.  •  We.b^d-  cut  about  one-third  of 
tbe  lot,  the  whole  being?  acres,  for  s^^d,  and  at  my- 
return,  ^9ih  •SeptepbePjHt  was^AiJ)  superior  to  any 
IJe^'t  in  that  fine  clover  ^untiy,* which  1  bad  jast 
left.  U  shall  not,  howevei/,  be  aoncealed .  that  the 
last  spring  wad  faltil  to  cloverjthere.  1  did  not  fteie- 
a  staclc  gf  clover  hi^,  nor  hpar  of  one,  in  tha 
country.  Seed  clovar  was  almost  atf  scarce,  but 
under  the  *  belief  t^nt  it  ooul^  hardly  be  gof  foi 
i6wing|  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitepbsl  were 
eutting  a  JittM  for  ^t^ir  own  use  :  but  only  two. 
men,  spoken  of  in*  the  coufitry,  would  make  over 
twenty  b^dhels^  and  ti)OBe  two  together,  perhaps 
two  hundred  bushels.  And  here  more  ioforma- 
tlin  is.r|sptotf4y  sitlipited *  fift>m  men  orexpe- 
^-iencej.fbr  my  own  aiuf  for  tt|^  geileral  beiiefit.  Ib 
it  h4ki  to  clean  it  f  r  p|uck  it  from  the  ^traw  aad 
stem,  and  pow  it  in  tha  chaff?  .*If  to  clean  be  beet, 
whati»l^  itiost  anproved  method  of,  doing^o  7  * 
And  partictilady^  1  would  like  to  knowif 'any  one 
has  ever  tried  ttle  cotton *gjn  ;  passing  it  bauveen 
the  saw|  in  the  n^gnner  of  crotton.  One  of  your 
c^rrespendems  in  the  Jluly  No.,  Asserts  that  tbe  dif- 


Mr.  JtUffin,  let  it  be  undejetood  by  ail,  that  I  have 
on  the  SHrface  reedy  K>  ba  hauled  and  appliecl  in 
my  b^t  guess,  30,000  bushels,  an^  am  wiiHin  a 


at  500  ^abels  p^  acre.  '  i  am  un^iQing  to  ptt)-^,  few  days  of  be4ng  teh^y  in  every  respect  to  com 
aounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  difference  between  *        *      -^    ^^-  •      i'-l-   ^r*- 

tbe  cjops,  cqfn,oat0ypr  Qlover,^rdwn  on  thesc^nt, 
on  the  cfV^rage,  or  on  the  doubie  quanlity  of*  marl. 


menca  moving  it ;  think  of  tbe  difff^rence  to  me, 
^betw«eaapplyrn^250  and  126  or  100  bushels  to, 

JO/ ^ ^  IheacreT  Andnoilomealone,bultoothenB,thefao| 

You  .will  kea^  ip  mind  tnat  thabody  of  tHe  ttid   j^ould  be  important  if  it  were  well  ascertained 
was  marfedfat  the^rate  250  per  «<ypef     I  Bt\|til   that  125  bushels,  say,  is  as « good  to  the  acre,  as 


notibe  tha  lyo^iedb  of  The  *next  cropa  of  corn  and 
wh^aty  ao^  jviU  thea  let  you  knovv  4jecisiv^  my 
opi[\i(Vi  a^  to4.he  advantage.oi*  pro|iri^y  pf  apply« 
ing  either  of  tha  difi^rent  quanttfies.  [  911I)  Ike 
more  ddsirous^o  set  some  others*  at  observing  the 
difference  befwe^  the  very  latg^^nd  the  small 
(Quantities,  because  it  is  stated  in  tha  SepteAaber  j^o. 
0^*  th/9  Register,  that  idb^ushels  6f  mari  is  enough 
f5r  one  we  of  lauil.    '        «    *      . 

•i  am  DQvl  at  work  yith  (He  mafthin^  rsfising 
nfarl,  thou^h%ttie  quantity  on  the'surfarr  "at  the 
diti'erent  pits  Ms  estimated  (guassetf  would  be  the 
best  term,)  at  50,900,  aQd  troga  that  to  a0,00a  li| 
three  weeks,  n  weather  nernjit^^more  wilkbc?  re^-» 
dy  for  tl\e  car?»  than  l^c&n'  haul  away  in  twelve 
monttife.  I  am  ao^enthusia^t'in  }^ur  caus^  ^  in  iict 
it  ismina,  and  every  patriot's  ca'us^,  and  f  conform 


250,  and  that  the  mere  sprinl^ling  it  yi  the, top  of 
^he  l^nd,  answers  as  well  as  pioUj^hing  it  in.  I 
am  well  convinced,  that  (I  takes  n^e  nearly  as  long 
no  plough  ih,  as  to  haul ;  and  by  the  rute  of  three, 
it  would  lake  twice  as  long  lo  af^ply  260  as  J26 
'  bushels,  but  stich'is  not  the  lact^  for  the  more  land 
yea  mart,  thj^  further  you,  would  be  from  the  pit  a( 
the  end  oV  every  day  or  two  ;  it  i^  sa^  and  piBia 
however,  to  see  t4a|  the  savin^f  tjme  and  labor 
taMie  imprftver*  would  be  prodigious.  Thean- 
sw^  to4h)p^uemion8 1  have  asked,  i<^ould  I  think 
b^of  geiferal  ben^fitj  and  under  that  view  pf^  t^ie 
matter,  1  nope^hal  men  of  knowledge  and  exnp^ 
rience  will  giv^  their  io/o^n^tyon  to' the  puolk; 
throuiQ;h  you,  and  aH  of*  us  be  beiiefSted  by  Ihefr 
comm&nications.  t     »  • 

,  Thus  must  q|ose  my*  first  essay  in  this  Hoe, 
•oftl^  begging  that  whatever  yoi^nay  Irliink  tir^- 
some,  cfr  valueless,  jna)f  be  erased  at  your  discre- 
ortly  isi  tion,.or  the  wholOThrown  into  lbs  firo  if  you  think 
to  be  gr&zed,  and  it  is  artordingfy  kepf  sacred  it  bea^.  .Wlmtevft"  be-the  tuccesliof  my  Icttof.J 
from  the  hoof ;  though  I^ave  lafely  obtained  fit  am  deeply  anxipus  for  the  succsss^of^the  agrical- 
great  labor, and  risk,  and  some  expfaeeoii  money,  *{^m\  .interests,  and  am  your* friend,  and  humble 
two  £nQ  calves  of  t^e  Durham  short  korn  half  seomiil)  JosefiI  Mason,  sen. 

bltod,  four  lambs,  iTwo  of^cach  s^,  of  Jmikewrell'  *  * 

and  Merino4)lood^  very  fine  size,  tvool  and  ibrm,  yohewiherSth,  ^ISS^. 

and  thejc^lves  unequalled  before  among  as;  ancl  '  •  P.  S.  Forjietfuinesf,  rather  than  |h#  Want  of  im* 
twa  pigia  of  an»eKtcaordiaa|V  sfzb^and  beautiful  ^ortaAce,  pravofiiedme  from  giving  yoy  in  my  late 


appearance  of  theii^age,  ipilk-w^ite  in  color.^ . 

In' my  endeavors  to  escape  fro n^  or  to  cure^ 
.terrible  disease  whfch  had  afflicted  me  *Tbx  three 
years,!  Vei^fup  to  tile  vicinity  of  Winchester, 


coitimU|j|iea|ion  the  description  of  my  marl  ma- 
chine, which  so  well  deserves  notice.  I  stale  this 
as  an  apoloAy  lor  adding  a  few  pa^trgraphs,  though 
•fearful  that  it  is  too^  tedious  and  too  long  to  taeet 
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unth^oar  approval.    JMV.  Philips,  the  inventor, 

^ve  me  a  bill  of  the  timber,  ameuntin^  to,  say 
OO  feet,  and  «•  full  an  explanation  ol  tbe  ipa- 
cWne  as  to  enable  my  own  workmen 'to  do  aU  ex- 
cept two  or  three  days  work,  which  was  aide^  ia 
and  superintended  by  Mr.  Geo.  Philjps  himself. 
The  machine  wa/  put  in  x>peration  merely  to  try 
it  in  March  last,  but  no  ^ork  done.  When  our 
crop  was  "  laid  by"  as  the  phrase  is,  my  son 
(1  being  in  Fredericl^  in  pursuit \)f'  healths  so  long* 
unsown  to  me)  did  not  ke^p  an  account  of  the 
^ays  employed,  but  it  could  net  he  more  than  S5 
dbyl.  Four  and  sopaetimes  Gyp  hands  were  em-, 
ployed.  In  the  want  of  that  sort  of  daily  Qccoanf 
of  progress  it  icj  impossible'to  Ay  what  number  oF 
bushels  were  raised  in  any^one  day,  but  of  the 
general  result  there  is  but  oj^ie  opinion  by  my  son 
and  myself.  Upon  my  return  we  deqided  that 
four  hands  could  with  ease  cTo  foft  times^s  muok 
as  without  it ;  5'x)r  6^n  wbrk  without  incommo- ' 
ding  e^ch^ther.  We  thii^  thf  quantity  of  90000 
bushels,  and  the  work  is  by  no  nieans  laborious. 
'In  the  preceding  twelve  months  wehad  raised  with 
an  equal  or  greater  number  6f  ijands  a  little  iess 
thanftoOO  bushels.  •  IHiave  begun  only  yesterday 
to  haul  it  with  exceRen^  team%  two  waggns  and 
two  ox-carts,  for  I  find  the  wagon  Sod  «»-caft 
jnore*  ad^Antageous  to  emffloy  'than  single-horse 
carts.  My  son  thipks  880  aAipIe  \>ely  ftf  building 
a  machine,  every  thing  being  fcund.  W«e  find  a 
material  dilTerenoe  between  one  pit  ana  anttheV; 
some  ground  is  very  pandy,  and  caves  b^y,  and 
(he  ^ater  comes  in  more  freely.  We  have»  how- 
ever, few  such  spots.  *  I  tl^hik  the  machine  wilf 
raise  in  my  oomiyon  pits,  with  5  handp)  600  «nd 


the^bliealioQ  of  thA  Famen^  Register.  \> 
we  wilf  dare  to  asser^hat  if  the  iostnctiofl  then 
itfTerpd,  even  as  C>4nfvling  aloDe,  had  been  avail- 
•ed  ol^  (hat  the  agrieultoral  yaioe  and  profiis  of  the 
eoiiaty  would  have  beeo  adpsafly  doubled,  and 
that  by  improvements  yitASng  dear  gain  imme- 
diately and  j)erftia|)ently.  We  -proceed  to  answer 
our4Hen(f 8  injuiries. 

Nq  pmcise  ^anfity  of  maA  cap  be  ewiiEdy 
prescribed  as  a  generflfl  rule,     ft  is  oeDessary  to 
knpw  in  Bdvtmce^  Isty^tbe  etrengtb  and  chaiactef 
of^  ther  marl,  «$nd,^tbe  texture    and  degree  of 
feiMty  of  the  soil,   aod  ^rd,  |he  tieetmeot  to 
wtiich*it  iiad1)een,  and  is  desired  to  be  8a\qeci^ 
in  cultiVSatii^t).    ^I^^t  with  tfae^e  fbnt  tiaig,  it  k 
easy  for  ^y  faitn^r^te  apply  a  proper  qoaniiiy  in 
e^ery  possible  tase*    The  aaora  clayey  aad  siiil 
mor%the  richer  the  iand,  dr  the  mdhe  fbM  of  vege- 
table mafterf  and  the  poorer  the  maM^  the  hea\7er 
sYiould  be  the  marllnir ;  ai](l  the  i^ter  in  propor- 
^oik  to  the  extent  of  the  Kveraeroodilioos— <>r  to 
the  saadiaesB,  poverty  ahd  nakedness  of  the  borf. 
ai^  the^rtchhess  of  th«  meA^    In  one  cas^  100 
bushels  df  miK'l  maybe  as*mach  as  isproCtabte  or 
safe  to  ai^tlly ;  anl  m  andther  it?wou^  be  ^'h 
safe  aqd  (flofitable  to  give  80(k    /G^eoerai  ruies  to 
thjb  effect,  bu^nore  fully  slated,  are  giveoatj^ge 
^  of  <  EBB9jfin  Calcareous  Alanures,^  ^d  Eii- 
ifoi). 


^thMliftreoceof  l%ying  marl  on  tiy  fiT^SB  or  wve«je. 

^an4  ploughing «under  for  a  ciop,  or  qp  tbe'esr^a 

of  the '  land  'after  bein^ '  pfougiied.     |£ach  mode 

has  itii  peculiar  advitntages '  and   disaiTaDnfcS: 


IIBMAtlKS. 


We  are  much  gratified  to  n^eet  our  good  oH 


cation  to  know,  f(om  thia  and  other  sources  oHn- 
fbrmatioti,  (hat  in  his  old  ase  (and  iis^ased  dn^ 
feeble,  as  we  i^gr|kto  learn,)  he  is  madingjlis  land 
with  all  the  energy  and  oothu^asm  of«youth ;  ^cf 
in  a  few  yeaVs  from  the  first  discoveiyie^  ^is  njarf, 
his  4dbors  will  have  douMed  the  pit>4flct  oftjie 
Am  which  he  had  so  long  before  oalthrated,  with- 
<^t  producing  adyb^elise  of  fertility  or  prpduc- 
tiveness.  May  Ue'not  only  see  the  certain  and 
speedy  result  of  his  present  labqirs,  tut  live  long, 
in  health  to  edjoy  the  greatest  reward  whichVan* 
be  bestowed  on  a  farmer;-±98feing  th^  new  and 
permanent  prodactiveaess  of  hitfand  paused  by  his  ^ 
oWn  labors  ^f  mind  apd  body.  His  example,  too, 
we  hope  will  do  mbre'fbrhis  douatymen,  thim  ha^ ' 
our  precepts  And  example  united.  Fey,  very  'few 
landholders  in  l^quex  have  yet  availed  properly  of 
the  mart  sriilbt^  underlies  t^  wholejBomty ;  and 
there  is  n%  county  in  Virginia,  Assessing  thai 
natural  advantage,  which  is  less  inddbted  to  our 
instruction,  or  that  has  heretofore  given  lees  sup- 
port to,  and  of  coutse  received  less  benefit  fhnl, 


friend  as  a.  contribctor  to  the  pages  of  jhe  ^ar-  which  are  tfe  'nearly  talanced,  \hat  it  is  best  to 

mep'  Register;  and  k  adds  much  to  this  gratifi-  consult  cq^ven?e■ce  ia  othdf  respeqlSy  and  eixioae 

7      ,    » r — •*.: A  ^4u — V..,— ...  ^rt-.    accordingly^    If  Jo  be  ploughed  under  wiUithe 

tuff  or  weeds,  (and  'mixe4  by  the  dffa^  of  the 
crop,)  marl*will  have  m^t  pf  earfy  fefi^  heeaoae 
of  'u^  berog  in  contaci»with  th&putreriaDt  matter, 
and  9r  Iheir  reciprooal  a%d  twnefiyal  action  en 
eadi  otLer.*  But  the  attendant  MAvaniaii^  isi 
that,  if  pldUffhed  under  with  d  good  fiirrow,  or 
^en  fi^e  inches  deep^  the  subsequent  tiuage  wiC 
no^ serve  flilly  toJ>ri^  u|)  and  asix  the  ift^  with 
the  soil,  without  which  (and  especially  if  lying 
Lepeath)  the  marl  is  of  very  little  ^^Bct.  If  eait- 
ed  on  afler  the  land  has  ^en  ploygiied,  and  mix- 
ed by  tHs^  subsequeA^llage,'the  nolxtijie  wiU  be 
DUich  more  perfectly  male.  But  the  labor  of  can- 
ing en  p4oughq|d  land  isgreliter,  and  the  operatioe 
is  of  cq/lt^  hi(ftiul,  by  making  the  ground  bfeiTd. 

Hut  the  ploughing  under  of  mad  is  wane  thsa 
Iftbor  thrown  away,  onless  for  The  immediate  caf- 
ti vatibn  t)f  a  <f  d))!  ff  bid  on  I^pd  a  year  or  man 
(afirmay  sonv^tim^s  be  ebnveniept)  belbre  the  fM 
ii  to  be  onltivtfted,  it  will  be  mach  better  to  spce&l 
carefatfy,  and  leave  it  oa  the  autfao^  than  to 
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plough  it^  under,  and  so  leare  it  lo^  stand/   Marl 
(or  lime)  if  ^  lumps, or  maij^es,  no  matter  how 
soil,  will  beff  nd  use  as  manure.    [The  •manure 
should  be  mixed  aad  dftfused  through  avey  part  of 
the  soil,  and  not  placed  deep  at  first. 

We  have  heard  before  of  the  ^ue  and  opeiy-< 
tion  of  the  machine  of  Mr.  George  Philips,  (of 
Petersbuiy,)  artd  bBv^^r^»d*ttiiq;eDious  inf en- 
tor  Uj  serve  ^e  mariidg  interest  by  he^inff  eucfi 
machines'trected  for  bi8«own  profit,  .fint&ough 
he  has  aided  aqd  gwren  tfte  nefiessary  instruations 
to  build  several,  which  have  served  tfaelr^i;ftq^oiae 
to  the  entire^  satybction  of  the  difl'eienf  |)roprie- 
lotf ,  h^  has  not  souglg  to  make  the  machine  an 
article  of  pjbfit  ^to^lims^f,  $SA  (heftby  tojot^^e  it 
the  most,  profitable  to  th^  public.  Stt;|tge  as  it 
may  seem  too,  he  has\)ot  even  wishe^i^or  thought 
xifpreventing  its  (^ostrdctiouibj^  oth^,  by  the  |)p^ 
tection  of  a  p^k)nt,ri§;ht.  If  we^ceuld  have  f^-' 
tained  a  ^kayght  and  desgriptign^of  thft  mashine ,• 
we  should  befboB  this)  haVe  puMisllcd  (hem,  *  But 
We  have  not  seen  one,  and  have  fbmied  ^ur  favo- 
rable ^pinioi^  i|fereiy  from  the  report  of  ottrera. 
Yfii^vtt  desires  t}  dfaw  marl  (rom'a  considerar 
ble  depth,  or  firofa  wet  fits,  will  do  well  to  ^ip^ 
to  Mr.  Phllipe,  (fiX  Peter|bui)f,)  for  his  instructian, 
whioh  he  ^ili  not  wilMiollj  even  if  he  may  not  find 


Claas  1st.  . 

•  Febntary  8A.— Havipg  concluded  *an^  agree- 
ment with  the  proprietor  of  the  iiu'm  meotjpned  in 
py  last^  pefmit  me»to  crav^^ur-advice  with 're- 
gard to  my  future  cond^i.  1  ait  encouraged  to 
take  this  )fberyr,-by  a  remembmncv)  of  w)«r  for' 
m^Jiindne88,«eBd  al^o  b/aix  imprq^ien  3iat  xhe 
firftiest  ile{A»d^ce  may  a^  all  times  be  pl^cetj^  gp- 
on  f  oiut  pruabnc9  Sjgii  judgment.  Do.  piy  dear 
shr,  favOT  n^e  with  your  a^ietance'oo  tnis^  occa- 
sion ;  for,  if^  I  0nce  fo  •  wrotig,  jf  mdy.  be*  a  loi^ 
^<^ile  before  I  go  ngl|t.  Li%n  with  -  palieop^  to 
my  AesuYfory  opmwns ;  arfdj^iiemtim  with  atte»- 
Mojf  the  crude  nd  uadigestecT schemes  that  may  be 
predbnted.  Correct  me  vAien  wrqng,  ind  keep 
ne^ftom^fetraYing  into  the  pa^s^f^rrpr.^  Often 
''hapve  you  }6ld  me,»that  perfect inan^ement* could 
only  ie  learned  m  the  school  ofp/liotice;  dnd  that 
a>lpifg  attendance  was  ofecessary  belbre,tl;e  ablest 
scDdlar  co^  merif  the  character  or  a  ^qod  agri- 


•     '  •         .     f  • 

lianarrBBB  fr6ji  4  Yourfo  FAKBtBR  to  iilt.  /a- 

'  *  Missont 

Aifts  Vgndwitar (f  the Ftimen^ Ii4%aa^jM. 
*  Sin  Thte^^an  a(o,  I  sent  yeu  aiseries  of  Jpt- 
era  from  a  young  flt^nar  to  hlb  fatiitr,  (vide  rol. 


tera 


8.  p«  84.  e*  ss99-)i  ^hich,*  I  unaeretaad,  met  with 
a  fkvoraW^  reception,  licenced  by  the  like  m(^ 
live  as'lhen  ^uided^  ihe,  nanfejy,  tq  dia|pminate 
pracflcal  intbrmcftion^ncemiiig  lurtil  affairs,  I,  a^ 


thii  fime,  take  the  liberty  «f  handing  you  00 


lease.  The  oppratipps  formerly  ^]ipiftuled  were 
peihaps^xecuted  upon  a  seale  tather  \m>  laige  to 
Ite  imitpteckby  men  o^oAlinary  capitMs/ but  those 
to  be  now^descritmd  merit  a,difieieot  charaeter^ 
being  ki  fact  an  exact  re^re^eotatioa  of  w4iat  daily 
octors  jn  everjr  cfudsiet  of  the  country.  I  htfve  ^r^ 
r^ged  (he  letters  into  fbur*clas&  as  fbrme^ ; 
on^  pf  if  hicR  m^,  if  ]fou  please,  be  presented  in 
each  number  oT  tm  voiutb^.  lt{  class  first,  tjie 
young  man  is  put  into  pdbseseion  of  his  farm,  ki 
the  seeolhd,  the  groand  is  cultiil^d  and  laid  do*Wn 
for  his  first  crop.    In  tl^  tl|ird,  bis  graas  and  tUr 


correspondence.  I  trust  the  whola  wiU  be  aceept' 
abl^  to  your  readers ;  and,  in  pacticalar^.that  sueh 
of  theca  as  are  entering  ypon  ruml  lite,  without 
havinaacquirea  kopwlSge  inrthe  school  of  expsl^ 
i]^enc6rwill,  in  several  re^ectftj  be  diereby  benefit- 
ed«  At  all  events,  the  correspondence  may  sdWe 
to  liiQds%  if  it  does  not  prove  benf  flciil  to  (ha  re%- 
dsfs  of  your  work,  ani;!,  uoder  these  unpressions, 
it  \i  reapectfOUy  sebmitted  t^thftir  impartial  cod- 
side^ati6n.  I  am  yoivs,  &c. 


it  opqvenienttgifcderflikis  the  cq^tructiQD  desired.  ^^^^^    •Ajr,t!iese  things  o%w.  ruA^'upen  toy 
•  J^J^'  "•  ^*      inind,when  {am  gfting  to  enter  into  rural  Klb/and 


urge  m^  to  uhbo^otl^myself  to  one  cap^la  of  al^ 
fordyg  the  afd  that%i  wailled.  £kcu8^  thee^  eg- 
otisms. Attribute  th#tn  enl^ely  10  that 'anxiety 
whtch'efeiy  ope  milst,  lesiL  ^  mera^eel^n  sueb 
^  e^easioB ;  especially  if  tj^t^oat  eooficlence  Ibi 
their  own  abilities.  •  -  •  .•• 
*  iTl^  farm  I  have  takei^  ceatidns  three  feupdred 
Scotch  acre%  divided  iaCo  eighteen  eiiilo«leB,  aad- 
pretty  well  situat^^both  as  to  obtaining  a  'fail 
sapd^^f  Kme,  and  to^ood  marlcet^  where  produce 
of  alt  s<yts  a^y  be  readijy  ^iioposad  dfjpt  a  reir  priie. 
The  soil  i»  of  difiereatii|ua|ties  and  varieties  f  o4a 
half  pf  it  beilng  a  strong  <beep  loam  approachkig  io 
clay,  aqd  natyrally  weh  aatouthte^  Ibr  the  eulcore 
of  jeans  and  irheat-*^  about  fifl/ac^el  are  of  thin 
clav,  capabteV)f  carrying  wheat  ii'«  well  itiaiaured; 
burap6£ifeBily  4infR  for  an  extensive^otation ;  and 


u^al^  occur  luring  the^icst  twdve  months  o^a<  The  remaiAdfcr  is  jtMod  turnip  soil^hiH^sidt  of  « 


nip  husbaddpy  is  d^ribed.  Ana  in  the JburtUf  his  the  penult  crop  upon  the  premises  for  tlie  use  of 


haurest-woi]|t,  &c.  is  (uiiy  expinined.  ,  These  ai>e 
the  leadiqg  and  thief  subjeAs  di8CU|sed  in  tsfiph 
class,* Aidugh  dig^essioci;  are  oflen  made  to  otiier 
faatteB  fkaftural^  occurring  in  the  coupse  of  the 


gpil^eUy  iiatur»;  therefore,  able  to/sawy  peas-aaS 
beaaiV  T]^  whofte  fi^m  is  in  tolerable  godd  order 
at  present,  naving  been  preserved  in  shape  by  4he 
fbrgaer  tenaat ;  tnat  ft  C(f  sa^,4he  was.  not  peraiit- 
ted  to^^a4wo  whke  ciope  ia  suceesaioir  during 
Jbei  last  five  ytitB  af  hie  lease ;— a  regulation 
which,  %i2  £ur  as  I  knaw,  has  t^eea  strictly  adhered 
to.f  4ccording  totthe  lease,  bb  wasjaiso  llound  to 
leaw  one  sixth  of  th^arm  m  gfassofpilli^ent  agte^^ 
and  the  like  quantity  uncropped,  as  a  turnip  or 
fallow  breaks  wlich^estations  arj complied  with. 
m  islikaKvise  bounc^to  leave  the  whole  dung  of 


his  successor ;  sb,  from  these  things,  you  will  see 
fhat  tny  enyy  cannot  be  considered  as  ^  *uQia- 
vorabfe  qne.  For  the  dung,  and  Ilia  land  that  is 
uncropped,  f  ak|a  i3  to  be  paid  him«  according  a# 
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thft«aine  shalUbe  ascertaioeil  by  neutral  m<^D  of  di]Dg>2.  whe^t  and  aeedv ;  3^  clover  aod  m 
skill  and* capacity  mutofiliy  appointed*    Thepon-    grase;  4.^oatB.    You  have  ofieQ  told  ire,  tL 
dition  of  the  houAes  ant}  fences  is  also  tq  be  pub-   ^russ  husbandry  did  not  pa^  OQ.sucli  soils  alier  *  r 
flitted  to  neutral  men.    Here,  oiy  dear  b'u,  ^Wow   tir^  velir,  and  that  as  good  oats  wen  so:  after  or- 
mh  to  reque^4hatj;bu  \ypuKl  ac^ag  my,arUter  on   year's  gnass^as  afteribree  ytail  bugged  th 
thft  occasion.    Tho  nialters  tu  be  f^etemiiBed » are    iheae  seniimeots  are  i^ell  iouoded^  1  pro[»:»  u,. 
(^fsome  imitortqpce  to  jue ;  ^nd  I  am  ^ne  lioni^  die  firiy^acree  of  ihin  clay  6h6ald  be  divided.; 
anxious  to  have  my  iiiterest under  your^guiJafioe,    Aur  breaks,  ahd  cropped  in  the  vaydt:-.::; 
diace  )■  learned  fft)m»my« father*  ihar  heavf  \dkBfv,    According  to  anv  fiil^r  p^j  the  same quaniiy 
on  one  side  or  otheri^  are .  ofien  eustaified,  ^jlen   proifUce  canoff^ro  o^aisV  tit  io  bitje  ei\ii:s< 
MnquaUGsd  ^eisqnd sit*  in  judgment,    'fhe  clauA  |*bl't«bourf  •  In  fhct,  fife,  oi^att^ iMBtflxp(M{i 
wiih  regard  to  (ences  be^js,  iTiat  they  are  to  be 
capable  of  keeping  in  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  aa«to 
housebj  that  they  are  lo  be  in  goou  habitable-  con- 
dition.   To  me  tnese  terms  appear  looseiand  un- 
precise;  though,  tfi  p^ifpom  of  ixperieace,  their 
meaulpg  ma^  nq/L  be. doubtful.  .     •  \ 

i'  cotne  now^  Uy  rent  agresd  upon;  which  I  am 
iearful  may  be  4oo  nigh  .^  but,  being  oflcrnd  undsr 
t^e  aK|^reS8  s^nclion^f  my  lather,  ^u9t  be  reokon- 
cmIL  as  Doi  bi^er  ihe^  the  fa^rkel  wilue  d!  sMIar 
sojlSk  }k  abort,  the  rent  agreed  ui^oitls  0|pe  ttA>a- 
sand^uineas,  optbree^ound^  tsnainiliQgyTef^cre,, 
Wlnc^ifl  a  Bifiart  ^nefespecialiy.  as  tt^  pftiic  bar- 


—  -  —  — ■—  I  — »-#  --  — -1^ 
ings,  trQ  only  required  during  tbe  whok  ruta' ) . 

j^ntrd — As  to  ^> he  light  soiU,  I  aai  c'ear  h^ 


tyrrffks  should  be 'the  basis  Nf  any  roision  th2 
m^  D^  adbpted.  This,  I  know,  mil  gam  yxi 
approtMirtoiih  1  am  more  doulKlMl  jaboaiuie  -af 
crops  ;  bi^t  let  m^  appose  tbe  coune  lo  be  a^  u- 
lows:  1.  tuq^ipa;^!^^  \^ieai  on  ihe  portDQ  ci 
groiHKt"  cleared  by  ifre  nrsl  df  March;  bariey  m 
the  refl«nder ;  grass  seeds  to  be  sown  v\\h  M ; 
3.  clover  i^^  rye^  grass,  eiftier  td  be  wed  in  n- 
inc,  Of  mimufadv^  ints  bav;  4,oais;5.\<^< 
aM  beans  filled  ;  6^  wheat,  •'('here  beiLj:  /^ 
hundred  acres  of  light  soif,  this*  gives  abou:  l\ 


dbns,  say  p*pertf-tax,  horsevtaxf  wi^idoMT  Kgbl9,^ffrfft  for  ^ach  break.*  -My  lather  sa^i (he nt3" 


st^tiite^abei^  &^.  -iftust  befidded ;  hud  these  nyy 
^<com{^uledHit  nin^\)oun(fs^or  ^ix  sfttllingb  per 
acie  more.  My  fiither,<in  valuinif^the  A^rm,  trusr 
ted  muclk  to  t^e  sosdAObs  of  its  cot^lition,  antHrfo 
regulii^  itiode  w^ cropping  estercist^d  fbr  sevcial 

yeftrl;  and  fftsurei  ms,,  that,  under  flilKrentVir-    _      

cumsiQ^css,  bil'eatimai^  would  tiave  been  curtail-   (|pired  in,  their  cuhiyaUiW.    Up^o  ^^  ^ 


i#a  good  bne,*if  Hung  can  be  adpioistered  iwio: 
inihe  coui^  (^'  jt  y^^  point  whlahcaoooibe  u- 
ceiain^d  at.  the  present  monoeqt. 

Now,  let  Jbe  bring  the  props  of  ffiescveel  n 
tatiftns  Inid  one  view,  be/brecaliiogyourait; :: 
IP  Ae  number  oi'  men  a%d  hoisfes  that  will  IwR 


ed  con^i^rai)^.  He  added,  tha%  he  iifi»  ktiown 
iaims  RQ^lv  taken,  vrhere  ond  ^ear^  rent  fcJbid 
4)^  be  paia  out  #f  two  crops ;  Whercits,  in  Mb^ 
pfeiem  instanes,  the  .rent  mi<fht  n^^^jy  be  paid  <V 
ibe  outstfc.  .  This,  ta bcauren  1^  ^  lAiporiant  mat- 
ter ; •freeing  rat  fronf  cth  axll^nsive '  sutlay  ia  the 


it  appears  that  there  >^lP#be  ncaily  ir*  ry^^'^"; 
jicres  ofwheal^on  the  et^dhgbara;  tve'eaiu 

in  clay;  ai 


.first  insfanoe,  w^ickfin  fddv  would  operaie  alter-  LThe%x(e(Tt  m 


a  half  acres  uD(?fcihe  thin  clay;^Bdiire2y3fr«!> 
upon  Ihe  4ight  soils,  supposing  one  hall «:" -« 
turnip  breA  cleared  in  time,  mtldngjin  ai,*?- 
enly-(bur^nd  a  half  acres  ansuallv  under  ftlw' 
The%xie!S  df  barley  ground  iwl^fe  e|hf  lOK 

^ards  ^ac4f  i«  th"e\jgme  w«iy  as  #o  nfch  more  rand  a  half,  or  thereby ;  of  oats  about  w'f  f«^ ; 
ireni.     I  wisbed  g|"^l)%to  hfliv»l*ad  Ihe  M^jsfit^l*  ac As  ;  of  %ear\^  and  peas  about  thlrty-fi«  ^^^ 
your  advice  batqre  tns  transaction  ^tts  concluded  ;   of  turnips  %)«jarly  sev^hteei^ acres,  b*i^^  *2 
Hhereliltre,  felt  muth^ooivceip  Vben  I  leai>ne|i  Ibat  ^      •>.  > 

3Four<olk|er  sqgagem^nts  psevented  u%from  obtain-. 
ina  it.   •  J* .  .       • 


•  %AlloiY«iile,  ia  the    next  plaoe,  to  solicit^your 

aftvice  tM)BC^|tMn^  the«BQost  suitably  cotyio^s  of 

Afopping  fbf  the  seve^  i4ils  descrilvad.     I  tfhall 

ttxMW  rkut  mf  cmde  idee|f»^  that  subjer.t,  puj)mit- 

fifig  (bem  entirely  to«3pstfr  netter  ja4^remf^|.        * 

F^irst-J^nJiM  strong  loam,  1  sftn*  inclined,  to 

l1liBhftt;a^an  eight,  course  shift  mof  «be*mb8t  nro- 

ilNibly,'fellowsd,  especially,  as^thai  soil  H  *divtded 

jnt*  ^gbl  anoiosvres,  some  of  ritem  rfkjte,  Some  or^ 

fbsm  fess  taoivtwetily  acres,  ivhioh  wsuld  c|ubs 

the  arfaagement  lo  suit  well  it  hen  crvas^  ^^9  le- 


t«o  acres  af  ^iaia  Bura^cr-falJfir.'Tii*  ^^ 
nllmber  a  tves.  thereHre,.«ndef  the  M^ 
one  season, AccoWing  %o  these  rotaiiOBM^  "^" 
Jiundrfed  and  fifteen ;  yhereot  ooc  ^^^^T 
thirty-one  will  cv^r  wTiitrf  *«  wifti^.T^' 
'  ^       •'  r  aiid  tumt^;  ^b«*.»f//^. 

,QD(ier 

the'radicaiprepirAtoiy  ^rojss  V  fli'4®?' 
^In^my^hiTnibJe  oyinisnf  the  above  »«*^" 


•Qftsd  to.  *  Therotattou  might  cominenae 
comfrtate  summer-filbMi^;  tk  n*  on  ^ith  w^eat  ,  *  Bo 
and  gmss  seeds;  ft.  pasture ^4.  pastiiK*^  S.  pas- 
ture; 6.   onts;  7.  beans  ;<8.  whAit**  My  fish^ 
thinks,  as  the   I^ndtis  weM*  ail  Closed  ^;;^.  I  profits 
Oom  gtiiss  husbandry  on  the«in(!ri^.3?:i%.tivittih^ 
bsftefiis  of  t^isi  rot^ion   ma^  exceatj  thtj^e  ts  be 
obtauied  irsm  emplc^lns  the  ploagh  nnrt^  exter^ 
sively ;  an4  tftnt   whilst  dt^y  of  e  dunffini^  v^^ir 
required  during  tho.  rotation,^ he  whole  siops  uihy 
l)e  «X|)eoled  *»ood  from  the  vej^^^t  ii»l'*  m:inur«  ac- 
mmulatfvWrtrini?  the  ihrre  y^^fins  of  pn^sturngp^  • 
>S«<'<?07vf — On  tiifMhin  chiys,  jt  appc:y8  expedieitl 
to  exercise  a  ^leutis  rotation,  otherwise  Jiiif  cmpsi 


Jiundrfed  and  fifteen;  ^bfireotoM 
thirty-(^e  will  c 

tws  beans,  pfea*  ami  iu.».l,.,  - —  -  *. 
Acnw  are  in  .grass  of  ^Uflbrint  tges,'  afld  in«^ 

m^ndfer  of  the  farm,  vix.  t^my^JJ^lZ- 

Tar  ami£,  espscially  asst  incladesAccfofW  ■ 
various  aoils,lhd*  pi»perti«  atrf  »  *^^: 

aSto  rendftrv^^hat  may  U^/^aJWll^^^^^fS- 
menUupon  one  of^hcm  altogether mexpo'*'''^ 

on  Ah<  oinei^.  .   •      '  • 


^ ,-— -  ,—  ^-,-    lv^omposfedofloam«»d«)»y«'^"t|i^^ 

^cuonoi  be  expected.    Kny,  1.  liuraineMulkiw  with  .1360  actsa  ttader  grain  croiWi'*'^  "^ 


'youYhiik  fiv^  plotwhs  «d  ^"^IJdl  J« 
ha  quiteisuffici«it  fiy  paffy'^STOD^^^'^^ 
i^Mlbed  out  ?  Or  would  yofl  coOlld*^"' ^  -I  Ae 
ct^ary  1  To  la«  (f  pl?ugh  f^l^l^,,,. 
samc^hing  asKo  sav^vne^undod^w-^  ^^ 
i  .a.u  wel>  awive,  if^tttfe  |tren*ih  kept »  ^'?  ^^ 
work  .to  be  executed,  tftat  eirery««je  .^^ 
ifi  instance  ^H^atimatelv  W^^^Jj'^^emy' 
th6  perdoa  whoAtiewpisv.  Tj  "Lodw (Ii3f 
ihi^  a  plough  wifhj^outobiviJtW  ^\^f^« 
I  have  mcvitipn^,  and  know  t^?  i,cb:f«. 
UapiQTinth'y  m\shih4u^,vmm  ^, 
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did  notexceed  ten  ploughs ; — 1  say,  when  1  reflect 
upon  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
five  ploughs  will  be  insufficient  for  worlcing  the 
farm  that  I  have  undertaken.  If  I  entertain  any 
doubts,  it  is  with  regard  lo  the  summer  work ;  be- 
cause a  defect  in  any  part  of  what  may  be  called 
the  radical  processes,  is  felt  during  the  whole  of 
the  rotation,  of  which  they  form  the  basis,  fiut, 
as  a  supernumerary  horse  may  be  useful,  and 
serve  to  beep  labor  agoing  when  a  casualty  occurs, 
I  can,  with  sucfyu)  auxiliary,  get  on  with  horse- 
hoeing  the  drii led  crops ;  at  least,  that  necessary 
work  may  thereby  be  considerably  assisted*  Be- 
mdes,  as  my  spring  work  will  not  be  extensive, 
the  turnip  and  naked  fallows  can  be  earlier  pre- 
pared than  otherwise  would  be  practicable.  Little 
more  labor  vnill  be  required  for  the  turnip  break, 
than  formerly  allotted  to  the  same  extent  of  barley 
ground ;  and,  by  performing  that  labor  at  an  ear- 
fy  period,  the  work  of  the  season  will  be  thereby 
greatly  advanced. 

1  have  engaged  five  married  servants  as  plough <- 
men,  and  two  as  laborers  at  odd  work.  Each  of 
them  is  to  get  12  bolls  of  oats,  3  bolls  of  bariey, 
and  2  bolls  of  peas,  with  maintenance  for  a  cow 
through  th^  year ;  the  carriage  of  what  coals  are 
wanted,  land  for  sowing  a  peck  of  lintseeJ,  and 
land  for  planting  potatoes  to  the  exfent  of  one-teuth 
of  an  acre.  The  servant  who  is  to  sow  t^  corn, 
gets  also  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  if  he  continues  with 
me  till  next  year,  he  is  to  receive  half  a  boll  of 
wheat,  or  the  value  of  it,  for  stacking  the  crop  : 
the  whole  are  to  have  maintenance  in  harvest. 
But  as  I  will  not  have  any  harvest  work  for  this 
year,  it  is  stipulated  that  each  man  is  to  receive 
S.firlots  of  oat  meal  in  lieu  of  his  maintenance. 

The  fallow  and  turnip  break  lefl  by  my  prede- 
cessor, got  one  ploughing  from  hjm,  according  to 
the  lease,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  payment.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  enffaff^  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  cross-plougn  the  part  intended  for  tur- 
ni]W,  ••  soon  as  the  weather  permits ;  and  will 
also  try  to  get  the  plain  fallows  cross-ploughed  as 
early  as  possiblet  Upon  inspecting  the  fields  di- 
ligentW,  ray  father  is  of  opinion,  that  no  more 
tiian  12  acres  can  this  season,  with  propriety,  be 
under  turnip  crop,  there  being  a  hazard  that  the 
gnranc)  would  not  In  time  be  suitably  prepared.  I 
aave  offered  12s.  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second 
furrows,  and  2s.  per  acre  for  each  close  double  time 
of  harrowing ;  and  am  in  hopes  these  offers  will 
he  accepted.  The  rest  of  the  work  may  be  d^ay- 
ed  tHI  1  am  in  possession.  Advise  ma  what  sort 
of  stock  will  be  most  eligible  for  the  grass  land  at 
Wbitmmdy.  Very  Kkely,  as  there  are  no  restric- 
tions upon  my  predecessor  m  that  respect,  it  w^l 
at  that  time  be  eaten  down  to  the  roots ;  therefore, 
to  close  up  the  fields  for  a  month  may  be  a  pru- 
dent measure.  Tea  acres  of  the  grass  land  were 
seeded  last  year,  and  ace  not  to  be  touched  by  my 
predecessor;  so  I  will  not  be  seance  of  horse  food 
at  entr3(;  but  there  is  no  restriction  with  respect 
tothd  remainder. 

I  have  given  directions  to  a  neighboring  trades- 
man to  make  ploughs,  cartSt  harrows,  Ctc.  for  me, 
all  of  the  best  quality.  With  regard  to  the  plough 
horses,  my  father  is  clear  that  it  will  be  best  to 
purchasa  them  at  the  fountain  head,  t.  s.  at  the 
n  est-country  market ;  though  he  sa]^  we  may 
Jook  at  any  roups  at  the  time  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  see  if  any  are  there  to  be  proeored.  id  iJt  these 
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matters  I  shall  be  directed  by  my  father.  His  advice 
shall  never  be  disregarded  ;*nor  will  I  at  any  liroeact 
contrary  to  his  sentiments.  He  knows  business, 
and  1  am  only  beginning  lo  learn  it ;  though, 
with  assistance  from  him  and  my  quondam  pre- 
ceptor, 1  may  in  time  be  able  to  render  similar  aid 
to  other  people. 

Upon  looking  over  what  is  said,  I  find  the 
thrashing  machme  on  the  premises  has  not  been 
noticed.  The  machine  is  a  good  one,  and  in  a 
complete  state  of  repair ;  therefore  I  have  offered 
to  take  it  at  the  valuation  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Meikle ;  a  person  to  whom  agriculture  is  undoubt- 
edly under  the  greatest  obligations.  My  predeces- 
sor agreed  to  tins  proposal  at  once ;  adding  that,from 
his  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Msikle,  he  was  sure 
the  business  was  in  good  hands.  You  are  also  well 
acquainted  with  that  ingenious  mechanic;  there- 
fore I  inform  you,  with  pleasure,  that  a  subscription 
has  been  lately  opened  tn  hie  bihalf,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sir  John  Sincair,  Bart.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  you,  which  promises  to  secure  a  suitable 
reward  for  the  inventor  of  the  thrashing  machine, 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  that  remain  m  an 
unprovided  state.  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  en- 
closing one  of  the  subscnplion-papers ;  confident 
that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  fill  it  up  in 
your  neighborhood,  -so  as  the  last  davs  of  a  vene- 
rable and  good  man  may  be  rendered  comfortable 
and  agreeable. 

March  16. — So  we  cannot  have  your  aid  in  set- 
tling matters  with  my  predecessor.  Surely,  my 
dear  sir,  mere  than  ordinary  delicacy  is  felt,  other- 
wise you  would  not  decline  acting  as  arbiter  on 
my  behalf,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  I  resided 
twelve  months  under  your  protection.  The  obli- 
gation then  conferred  was  on  ^our  side,  not  on 
mine ;  'and  furnishes  no  cause  for  supposing  that 
the  strictest  impartiality  would  not  be  exercised, 
when  the  duties  of  an  arbiter  were  to  be  dischar- 
ged. However,  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  recom- 
mending  another  person  for  that  office,  and  shall 
without  loss  of  time  wait  upon  him,  and  request 
his  assistance. 

April  16. — Grass-seeds  were  sown  a  few  days 
ago  amongst  all  the  fallow  wheat  upon  the  farm;  and 
I  gave  personal  attention  not  only  to  the  sowing 
of*  the  seeds,  but  also  to  the  harrowing  process, 
during  its  whole  continuance.  My  father,  whpa 
I  went  to  get  that  business  executed,  said  to  me, 
'<  George,  remember  to  have  the  seeds  well  tover- 
ed,  otherwise  an  imperfect  appearance  of  plants 
may  he  expected.  I  never  saw  a  headland  where 
the  seeds  did  not  vegetate  well,  owing  entirely  to 
the  extra  harrowing  whidh  that  part  of  the  field 
received ;  whereas,  1  have  repeatedly  s^n  other 
parts,  etHKn  of  the  same  field,  imperfectly  planted 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  harrowing.^'  Prompted 
by  these  suggestions,  I  took  care  that  a  close  dou- 
ble tiiQC  was  given  to  every  ridge ;  and  insisted 
that  the  harrows  should  be  driven  smartly  along, 
so*as  the  full  effects  of  the  teeth,  in  loosening*  the 
surface,  and  covering  the  seeds,  might  beobtHined. 
We  sowed  40  acres,  part  with  red  clover  and 
rye-grass,  for  soiling;  and  the  remainder  with 
white,  red  and  yellow  clover  and  rye-grass,  for 
pasturage.  A-  greater  quantity  of  seed  were  giv- 
en in  the  last  than  in  the  first  instance. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  yon  recommended  me, 
underttMk  at  once  to  act  as  arbiter  in  settling  the 
several  mattera  betwixt  me  and  my  predeceesor. 
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He  seems  to  be  perfectly  up  to  a  business  of  that  I 
kind ;  for  when  i  waiteq  upon  him  with  a  copy  of 
the  submission,  be  immediately  said,  that,  with 
the  geoiieman  ^appointed  on  ihe  other  side,  he 
would  uihiertnku  to  deicrmine  the  respeciivc  claims 
in  lour  or  five  houni.  Siirpriiied  at  tins  rapid 
mode  of  procedure,  and  knowing  of  some  stib- 
misiiions  which  had  been  carried  un  de  die  in  diem^ 
I  ventured  lo  hint,  that  longer  time  migrht  be 
necesijHry,  to  dojusiice  to  the  parties.  *•  Oh," 
said  he,  in  an  easy  way,  "  I  can  readily  explain 
tlie  cause  of  the  delay  which  you  allude  to. 
Those  who  were  acting  did  not  know  the  busi- 
ness entrusted  to  their  decision,  and  of  course 
baited  al  every  step.  People  acquainted  with 
such  matters  gel  more  cleverly  ibrward,  especi- 
ally if  they  have  been  often  employed.  In  short, 
I  pledge  myself  that  a  decreet  shall  be  pro- 
nounced, at  one  sitting,  upon  every  article  in  the 
submission  shown  me.  Nay,  I .  tell  you  plainly 
and  candidly,  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  more 
complicated  submissions  than  yours,  and  spent  less 
time  in  discussing  them  than  what  I  have  men- 
tioned." Believe  me,had  not  the  gentleman  been  of 
your  recommendation,!  shouM  have  felt  some  ap- 
prehensions about  the  issue  of  the  submission;  but, 
Teoommend^d  by  yoa,every  apprehension  vanishes. 

May  3. — The  turnip  break  Is  cross-ploughed, 
and  will  next  week  be  harrowed,  rolled,  reharrow- 
ed  and  hand-gathered ;  after  which,  the  person, 
employed  will  give  it  a  third  furrow;  in  which 
state  it  must  remain  till  I  enter  to  possession  of  the 
farm.  I  have  talked  to  him  about  cross-ploughing 
th^  plain  fallow,  and  offered  14s.  per  acre  if  he  will 
plough  it  nine  inches  deep.  He  does  not  seem 
averse  to  the  offer,  provided  he  can  get  on  with 
his  own  business,  which,  he  alleges,  has  rather 
fkWen  behind  during  the  time  he  has  been  enga^rcd 
with  ihe  turnip  land.  If  he  declines,  I  shall  look 
out  for  some  other  person,  bem^  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  stirring  the  fallows  at  an  early 
period.  The  dung  on  the  farm  appearing  to  be 
imperfectly  made,  I  proposed  to  my  predecessor 
to  Imve  it  removed  /{"om  the  courtine,  or  farm-yard, 
so  as  it  may  be  properly  piled  up  and  mixed  to- 
other ;  and  offered  to  provide  fillers,  if  he  will  fur- 
nish horses  and  carts.  In  (act,  a  removal  is  for 
both  our  interests.  To  him  it  must  prove  benefi- 
cial, because  the  dung  cannot  be  accurately  mea- 
sured in  its  present  situation :  and  to  me  the  remo- 
val iftust  b%  advantageous,  because,  without  it, 
the  dung  can  neither  to  properly* rotted  nor  fer- 
mented. He  has  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and  the 
removal  is  to  commence  on  Monday,  when  all 
haftds  wilt  be  employed. 

ilfriy  ^. — 1  have  now  entered  to  possession  o( 
the  farm  ;  that  is  to  sav,  to  the  grass  a«d  fallow 
land,  and  the  dwelling-house,  cottages  and  stabhes. 
My  situatran,  at  present,  is  certainly  not  a  com- 
fortable one ;  but  in  a  few  weeks,  I  hope  matters 
will  be  suitably  arranged.  I  purchased  four  hor- 
ses at  some  roups  in  the  neighborhood,  and  en- 
tered them  this  day  to  harrowing  the  turnip  break, 
so  as  it  might  be  prepared  for  a  fourth  furrow.  1 
mean  to  set  out  for  Glasgow  fair  to-morrow,  to 
purchase  six  other  horses;  and  next  week  the 
submission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me  is  to 
be  discussed.  You  therefore  see  that  I  will  not 
be  idle  for  some  time.  My  father  and  another 
friend  mean 4o  accompany  me  to  Glasgow;  and 
afflsr  oup  »turn,  yott  shall  hear  from  me.    Indeed, 


1  have  already  received  so  much  benefit  from 
your  instructions,  that  I  would  be  calloiis  Co  my 
own  interest,  were  I  to  neglect  any  opportuoiry  of 
seeking  information  at  a  source  whence  the  igno- 
rant may  always  be  supplied  witbouL  fee  oc  re- 
ward.  Yours,  &c. 

0089  IL 

June  3. — Upon  my  return  from  Glasgow  market, 
where  I  had  gone  with  my  fa))ier  and  another 
friend  to  purchase  horsens,  I  was  nappy  to  find  a 
letter  from  you  on  my  table ;  more  so,  as  Ihe  con- 
tents showed  that  you  still  retained  the  same  par- 
tiality and  kindness  in  my  favor,  as  the  tenor  of 
your  behaviour,  since  I  had  the  good  luck  of  kcaxg 
committed  to  your  superintendence  %nd  manage- 
ment, had  constantly  evidenced.  Alk>w  roe,  my 
dear  sir,  to  thank  you  sincerely  lor  so  many  kind 
and  affectionate  advices.  I  shall  treasure  them 
up  in  mv  mind,  and  endeavor  to  exempttfy  ihe 
force  of^  them  in  my  daily  conduct.  Pnidence 
and  integrity  are  certainly  qualities  of  the  first  iai- 
portance.  These  qualities  you  warmly  recom- 
mend, as  tending  to  compensate  for.  many  imper- 
fections. Thouffh  I  may  be  t^o  youfig  to  hare 
full  possession  of  the  first,  yet  I  hope  the  last  hai 
ne ver  been  d isregarded .  I  n deed ,  upon  these  tvs 
oualiti^,  the  real  character  of  every  man  depends. 
Without  the  first,  he  is  a  fool ;  without  the  tetter, 
he  may  be  a  rogue ; — but,  guided  by  bothqoaliiio^ 
his  actions  must  necessarilv  tend  to  prooiole  his 
own  happiness  and  the  welfare  ofsocieiy. 

But,  to  come  to  rural  matters. — i  am  hi^bly  ora- 
tified  by  the  approbation  you  are  pleased  lo  brsiow 
upon  the  rotations  of  cropping  submiired  to  3foar 
cotMiideration  in  one  of  my  former  letten.  In  par- 
ticular, ffam  well  pleased  that  my  father's  observa- 
tions conceming  the  increased  and  increasingbes- 
efits  from  grass-husbandry ,are  thought  worthy  of ss 
much'commendation.  He  has  been  a  ktndpareotall 
along,— therefore  merits  fix»m  me  not  only  prafoead 
respect,  but  also  implicit  obedience  on  all  occasioss. 
You  justly  remark,  that  the  advaaiages  of  giaw 
husbandry  will  increase  in  direct  prop«»rtioo  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  because  the  general 
taste  of  mankind  is  in  favor  of  the  nse  of  botcher 
meat.    This,  my  father  says,  is* a  sound  remark, 
being  justified  by  the  experience  of  nmiiy  yean. 
He  adds,  when  he  commenced  farmuw,  that  a 
beast  or  two^  of  thirty  stones  each,  wSn  a  few 
half- fed  sheep,  fully  supplied  the  week\y  denand 
of  tne  neighbormg'  borough  ;  but  that  now  whea 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  so  greatly  increased, 
twenty  or  thirty  beasts,  and  these  oOrreater  weights 
j^ith  a  considerable  number  of  well  fed  sheep,  aie 
required  to  supply  the  consumpt  of  the  infaabitanls 
for  the  like  period.    Indeed,  should   the  wealth  of 
the  country  increase  to  such  an  extent  aa  io  allow 
the  lower  ranks  one  meal  of  butcher  meat  per  day, 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  length  grass- husban- 
dry^ may  be  carried.  In  my  humble  opinkyn,  how- 
ever,  it  should  always  be  connected  with  corn- 
husbandry,  and  never  exereised  in  aa  ezclomve 
way,  as  customary  in  many  parts  of  this  neighfaKV- 
ingjcingdom. 

We  purchased  six  good  horses  at  Glasgow  nla^ 
ket,  none  of  them  above  six  years  of  aice,  the  av- 
erage price  of  which  amounted  to  fifty-five  eotnees 
or  thereby.  In  point  of  expense,  a  cood  hoise 
may  ba  as  obeaf>y  If  not  cheaper  nraiotaiaedy  thsa 
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a  bad  one ;  therefore,  the  work  of  the  good  horse 
beingr  of  much  greater  value,  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  every  fariner  that  the  working  stock  should  be 
freeh,  strong,  and  capable  of  performing  the  labor 
ibr  which  they  are  intended.  If  horses  are  weak 
and  feeble,  work,  ploughing  especially,  cannot  be 
suitably  executed ;  of  course,  cither  less  ground 
18  turned  over,  or  a  shallower  furrow  taken,  which 
ie  almost  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befal  an 
arable  farmer.  Indeed,  if  a  weak  horse  requires 
as  much  com  and  hay  as  a  good  one,  common 
senee  inculcates  the  utility  of  providing  animals  of 
the  best  quality.  My  father  has  always  been  very 
particular  in  these  matters ;  and,  I  trust,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  stock  of  horses  capable  of  execu- 
ting every  branch  of  rural  labor  in  the  ipoat  ad- 
vantageous manner. 

The  submission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and 
me,  has  been  signed  this  day ;  and  the  arbiters  are 
to  proceed  in  discussing  it  to-morrow.  They  have 
chosen  an  oversman'and  a  clerk,  and  summoned 
six  witnesses,  actual  tradesmen,  whom  they  mean 
to  examine  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
houses  and  fences.  .1  understand  this  is  their  usual 
mode  of  proceeding;  and  must  acknowledge  it 
seems  well  calculated  to  expiscate  the  truth.  In 
that  way,  they  have  the  whole  behefit  of  the 
tradesmen's  experience,  without  delegating  any 

Krt  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  entrusted, 
short,  arbiters  acting  in  this  manner,  may  ex- 
amine as  many  witnesses  as  they  please,  with  re- 
gard to  any  particular  fact  or  circumstance  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  while  the  power  of  determining 
or  judging.upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  is  still 
reserved  in  their  own  hands.  I  now  begin  to  dis- 
cern, that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  recommend- 
ed me  was  not  wrong  in  afHrming,  that  many  arbi- 
trations were  kept  up  and  delayed,  because  those 
employed  did  not  know  how  to  carry  them  into 
execution  ;  and  shall  in  my  next  fully  explain  the 
proceedings  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  judge* 
of  the  various  matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and 
me.  1  expect  ray  father  this  evening ;  and  shall 
leave  the  agency 'of  my  claims  solely  to  his  gui- 
dance and  discretion. 

JwM  12. — Since  the  meeting  of  oor  arbiters,  I 
have  been  so  busily  employee^  as  not  to  find  lei- 
mar^ibr  transmitting,  at  an  earlier  perk)d,  a  detafl- 
ed  accoont  of  their  proceedings.  Such  an  account 
may  be  useless  to  you,  who  %ave  so  oAen  been 
employed  as  an  arbiter ;  but  1  am^  sure  \t  will  be 
agreeable  to  leara,  that  the  whole  business  was 
speedily  finished ;  and,  what  is  better,  that  it  was 
finished  to  the  saiisfiiction  of  the  parties. 

When  the  arbiters  and  oversman  met, Jl  was 
called,  JM  incoming  tenant,  before  them,  and  de- 
sired to  state  my  claims  agaiost4he  outgoing  ten- 
ant My  father,  from  a  written  paper  in  his  hand, 
then  stat^  the  claims,  namely,  repairs  of  houses 
and  fences ;  and  expressed  his  desire  that  it  should 
be  formally  asceitained,  whether  the/uU  quantity 
of.grass  land  and  summer  faHow  was  left  upon  the 
fara),  and  whether  the  clauses  which  respected 
management  and  cropping  had  been  regularly 
implemented.  The  arbiters  then  called  ror  my 
predecessor,  and  read  over  to  him  what  had  been 
urged  by  my  &ther  in  ^  behalf > of  the  incoming 
tenant.  To  this  it  was  replied  by  my  predecessor, 
that  he  believed  some  repairs  were  necessary  upon 
the^houaes  and  feneesi  the  value  of  which  repein 
he  was  willing  to  pay;  and  that,  with  ragud  to 


the  other  prestations  upon  him,  they  were  faithful- 
ly implemented.  Moreover,  he  stated  his  claims 
against  me,  as  incoming  tenant,  for  the  valy  of 
the  laiKl  uncropped  this  season  ;  of  the  ploughing 
given  to  it ;  and  of  the  whole  dung  upon  the  pre- 
mises. A  minute  of  these  matters  having  been 
made,  the  witnesses  summoned  were  directed  to 
examine  the  houses,  and  ascertain  whither  they 
'  were  in  the  slate  and  condition  prescribed  by  the 
lease.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  arbiters  and 
oversman  inspected  thft  fences,  marking  in  writing, 
as  they  went  along,  the  deficiences  which  appear- 
ed. They  then  desired  the  outgoing  tenant  lo 
lead  a  proof  that  the  tkrm  was  cropped,  for  thru 
years  oack,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lease ; 
which  he  having  done  to  their  siatisfaction,  the 
witnesses  sent  to  examine  \tie  houses  were  called ; 
and  being  interrogated  upon  oath,  deponed  respec- 
ting the  repairs  that  were  required.  The  dung- 
hills were  afterwards  measured  ;  and,  before  din- 
ner, a  decreet*  arbitral  was  scrolled,  and  ordered 
tp  be  engrossed  upon  stampt- paper.  The  substaaee 
of  which  is  as  follows : 

The  arbiters  and  oversman  find,  that  the  sum  of 
forty-five  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  eightpence 
sterling  will  be  required  to  put  the  houses  upon 

the  farm  of in  the  condition  prescribed   by 

the  lease.    Find  that  the  sum  of^  eighty- three 
pounds  nine  shillings  and  three  pence  sterling  will 
be  required  to  put  tne  fences  and  gates  upon  the 
said  farm  in  the  like   condition ;   which  sytns, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
two  shillings  and  elevenpence  sterlincr,  they  decern 
and  ordain  to  be  paid,  by  the  outgoing  to  the  in- 
comiiig  tenant,  at  Laromns  first  lo  come,  with  legal 
interest  from  that  dace,  in  case  of  non-payment. 
Find  it  established^  that  the  full  quantity  ol'gras&- 
Jand  and  summer-follow,  mentioned  in  the  tack, 
has  been  left  upon  the  farm ;  and  also,  that  the 
said  farm  has  been  managed  and  cropped,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  and  obligations  of  the  tack; 
therefore,    decern  accordingly.    Find,  that  the 
value  of  the  land  left  uncropped  this  year  as  a  tur- 
nip or  fallow-^reak,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  acre,*is  one  hundred  and'seventy- 
five  pounds ;  which  sum,  they  decern  and  ordain 
Ho  be  paid,  by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant, at  Whitsunday  next,  with  interest  from  that 
date,  in  case  of  non-payment.     Find  the  value  o 
one  furrow  given  to  the  said  fallow  to  be  twelvef 
shillings  per  acre ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same 
is  tlilrty  pounds  sterling.  Find,  that  the  quantity  of 
dung  left  upon  the  form,  and  produced  from  the 
penult  crop,  is  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic  yards, 
but,  in  respect  the  outgoing  tenant  could  not  reap 
more  than  one  year's  benefit  from  that  dung,  find 
him  only  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it  as  a*  cottar. 
Find,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  dung,  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cubic  yard,  to  be 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten^shillings ; 
which  two  sums  of  thirty  pounds  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  sterling  they  decern  and  ordain  to  be  paid 
by  the  incoming  to  be  outgoing  tenant^  at  the  term 
of  Lammas  next,  wifh  interest  from  that  date,  in 
case  of  non-payment,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  a  ousiness  is  settled,  which  gave  me  at 
first  some  uneasiness.  The  whole  expenses  there- 
of amounted  exaotly  to  ten  guineas,  the  aii>iteri 
having  declined  receiving  any  jmyment  ibr  .tMr 
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trouble.  They  ordered  six  guineas  to  be  paid  to 
the  gentleman  who  acted  as  their  clerk,  for  stamps, 
and  writing  the  submission;  and  award  one 
gtiinea  to  a  landraeasurer  who  ascertained  the 
quantity  of  duug;  and  half  a  guinea  each  to  six 
tradesmen  summoned  as  assessors ;  which  sums  | 
were  paid  by  my  predecessor  and  me  in  equal 
proportifftis.  After  business  was  despatched,  the 
arbiters  and  oversman  did  me  the  lavor  of  taking 
a  share  of  dinner  afongst  with  my  father  and  the 
outgoing  tenapt,  tosetfae^  with  the  clerk  and 
landmeaeurer.  I  find  the  latter  to  be  a  decent 
and  discreet  man,  an  excellent  fiffurer,  and  one 
who  understands  mensuration  in  allits  parts.  On 
these  accounts  1  mean  to  give  him  all  the  counte- 
nance and  employment  in  my  power.  We  spent 
the  afternoon  agreeably,  and  did  not  (bmi  to 
dnnk  your  health.  My  predecessor  behaved  very 
handsomely  through  the  whole  arrangement, 
in  short,  without  showing  the  least  ill-will  or  spite 
to  me,  because  I  am  his  successor,  he  has,  Irom 
first  to  last,  acted  like  a  gentleman,  and  as  one 
who  knows  the  world.  He  has  never  ostentatious- 
ly professed  to  serve  me ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  as  seldom  thrown  cold  water  on  any  part  of 
my  proceedings.  I  am  so  much  satisfied  (hat  good 
agreement  betwixt  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants 
is  for  their  mutual  advantage,  that  I  mean  to  meet 
htm  more  than  halPway  in  every  matter  which 
may  occur,  till  his  crop  is  harvested  and  marketed. 
Irf  these  processes,  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  him 
malerially. 

The  turnip  field  is  now  ready  for  sowing,  hav- 
iag  received  ^ve  ploughings,  the  last  across, 
(which  my  father  strenuously  recommended  as  ihe 
best  method  preparatory  to  forming  the  drills), 
^th  repeated  harrowings  anc^ rollings.  It  is  per- 
fectly clean,  and  completely  pulverized  ;  but  I  any 
afraid  that  brairding  sap  may  be  scanty,  from  the 
severe  drought  which  has  for  some  weeks  prevail- 
ed. I  should  have  mentioned  that  one  fourth  of^ 
the  £eld  was  sown  last  week  with  ruta  baga  and 
yellow  turnips,  having,  per  lavor  of  my  predeces- 
sor, obtained  as  much  dung  as  was  requir»d  to 
supply  that  part  of  the  fielU,  though  the  arbiters 
had  neither  valued  nor  measured  it.  The  number 
of  cart  loads  drove  out  were  ascertained ;  and  ft 
was  agreed  that  each  cart  load  should  be  consider- 
ed as  containing  one  and  three  quarter  cubic  yards, 
and  paid  for  accordingly.  This  is  one  instance  of 
the  benefit  which  may  be  done  by  an  outgoing  to 
an  incoming  tenant ;  for,  assuredly,  had  my  pre- 
decesspr  drawn  cross,  1  could  not  have  got  either 
ruta  baga  or  yellow  turnips  soWn  in  proper  season. 
My  father  is  a  great  advocate  for  yellow  turnips, 
saying,  they  possess  all  the  qualities  of  ruta  baga, 
and  are  much  easier  produced.  He  seems  to  think, 
that  a«full  crop  of  ruta  bagu  can  only  Ue  obtained 
from  ground,  either  naturally  of  very  fine  quality, 
or  which  has  received  a  large  supply  of  dung. 
The  advantages  of  ruta  ^baga  are,  resistance  to 
the  severest  frost,  and  supplying  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  afler  common  turnips  are  consumed,  and 
till  the  grass  season  arrives.  Similar  advantages, 
my  father  says,  may  be  procured  from  yellow  tur- 
nips upsn  inferior  soil?,  and  with  less  expenditure 
of  manure.  These  matters,  i  hope,  ere  long,  to 
be  able  to  speak  upon,  frcmi  practical  experience. 

Though  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  feed 
the  horses  well,  and  not  to  push  them  too,  fast,  I 
find  those  bought  at  Glasgow  are  rather  getting 


into  a  backward  state,  beiiig  dolkr  in  the  eye, 
drier  on  the  skin,  and  not  feeling  lo  plonp  and 
mellow  as  when  they  were  puichaiefL  Tbe 
horses  bought  at  country  roups  have  DoibUeiioffiD 
the  least,  thoagh  equal  work  and  treatneoi  hu 
been  given  the  whole  stock.  Shall  I  anribcieibe 
difference  of  condition  to  the  wwt  couoiry  bonei 
not  being  formerly  kept  upon  the  same  son  orfood 
as  given  to  them  here  ;  or  must  1  suppose,  that, 
at  home,  they  were  gently  worked,  and  oo(  med 
to  nine  hours  per  day  in  plough  and  harroir,  ai 
has  regularly  been  the  case  (^uDda}t  excep(ed) 
since  they  were  purchased  1  £ach  of  tbeta  have 
got  nearly  one  third  of  a  firlot,  or  iweBtyooe 
pounds  weight,  of 'good  potato  oats,  ukI  OBeaoda 
half  S90U  stones,  or  thirty-three  pouodi  weight, 
avoirdupois,  of  hay  every  day  since  they  came  mto 
my  custody.  I  purchased  the  oats  at  9Bi.  per  iiol), 
and  the  hay  at  one  shilling  per  stone;  10,  ofcowie, 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance  hasootbeeolea 
than  lour  shillings  per  horse  per  day.  1  bav^  dos 
befrun  to  give  then  cutting  grass  instead  of  biy, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  10  vitb- 
draw  any  part  of  the  corn  till  iheaowiDgofiuniiii 
is  concluded. 

My  establishment  (perhaps  the  term  » aois- 
proper  one,  when  applied  lo  the  servaflteafa 
farmer,  though  used  in  a  pamphlet  lately  puiui^' 
ed)  consists  of  my  sister,  who  has  kiodly  uadeita- 
ken  to  manage  the  house  till  a  better  maaa^ 
can  be  procured,  a  maid-servant,  aod  a  bt>F » 
clean  my  saddle-home,  and  perform  odii  jw- 
The  ploughmen  and  laborers  are  marned  m] 
and  all  of  them  have  behaved  8teadiK'^««3g 
since  they  entered  to  my  service.  Theylea-e™ 
stable  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  aod  a  ^ 
rally  is  -half-past  ten  o'clock  belone  tbcy  rety»; 
as  my  orders  like  yours,  are,  that  thcyotogifto 
commence  when  they  put  the  plough  in  bowJ 
not  when  they  go  put  of  th^  stablc-doon.  in«« 
aftern&on,  they  leave  the  stable  about  tweoj 
minutes  before  two  o'clock,  and  go  fourboaiBa* 
ter  the  plough  is  set  to  work.  N«*»*%rJ 
horses  receive  grass,  the  ploughmtnhavetoWBj 
it  from  the  field  betwixt  yokings,  it  bejog  »[«» 
tied  in  bunches  by  one  of  the  laboien,  m^ 
you  often  told  me,  are  most  saving  opJ'JJ'* 
In  fact,  where  such  management  i«  ^P^"^ 

great  waste  and  an  irregular  «wPP'y"*'Tgd  to! 
cessary  concomhaifts,  though,  whertttteMM  i^ 
the  horses  are  supplied  in  a  regular  afldccoooouw 
manner.  ^^l 

Juru  17<A.— The  sowing  of  turnips  i«w«ia^ 

ed,  and  fine  dry  weather  was  enjoyed  ^^ 
whole  of  the  process,  i  could  not,  like  m  ^ 
on  the  forming  of  drills,  dunging  ii»e  gnwod,  spat- 
ting the  drills,  and  running  the  8C«i*"*^7uS 
at  one  time ;  but  I  did  the  best  in  my  !»*«' J^S- 
circumstanced  would  permit;  ffo^*"?"^^^^ 
rable  number  of  the  drills  beforehand,  empW 
three  car\s,in  driving  out  the  dung,  iwo  Q^ 

covering  it  in  as  fast  as  it  was  PP'*®^  j  risiied 
an  odd  home,  the  drill-machine  rcgiilariy  d«po« 
the  se^.    I  made  it  a  point,  that  a  atfj"^ 
was  not  to  remain  uncovered  at  the  eno    ^ 
yoking,  and  look  equal  care  that  none  w«^^ 
unseeded ;  as  1  hope  the  best  was  doae  tjJ^ 
circumstances  of  the  case.    When  i^^.  <*",':! 
viously  made  had  been  dunged,  tii«  whole  suj* 
was  employed  to  form  addiliooai  ooea  JJJj^ 
acting  in  thia  way,  and  paying  coortant  tm 
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to  tho  work  while  it  was  executing,  I  hope  a  reg- 
ular braird  may  be  procured,  notwithstanding  of 
the  uDcommon  dry  weather  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed. 1  might  have  mentioned,  that  two  addi- 
tional laborers  were  engaged  for  filling  the  dung- 
carts,  as  one  of  my  own  was  employed  to  manage 
the  seed- machine,  while  the  other  was  cutting 
grass,  and  at  other  jobs.  The  dung  was  spread 
by  five  boys,  who,  after  the  first  day,  did  it  very 
well  with  Iigtfl  grapes,  which  I  got  made  on  pur- 
pose for  that  operation.  At  first,  they  rather  ap- 
peared to  do  the  work  imperfectly ;  but  upon  ofTer- 
mg  a  premium  oi'half  a  crown  tor  the  best  spread 
drill,  their  attention  was  immediately  excited,  and 
a  competition  ensued,  which  alterwards  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 

The  ruta  baga  and  yellow  turnips,  sown  about 
two  weeks  ago,  have  brairded  pretty  regularly, 
and  must  soon  be  scraped  by  the  Dutch  hoe. 
These  were  drilled  at  intervals  of  two  feet,  as  the 
plants,  not  growigg  so  large  as  common  turnips, 
do  not  reouire  intervals  of  the  like  size.  The 
summer  fall^iy  is  now  to  receive  the  third  furrow ; 
previous  to  which,  I  mean  to  -harrow  and  roll  It 
well.  Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  ground  is 
very  dry,  add  wilj  require  the  heavy  stone-roller 
to  reduce  it  sufficiently.*  Alter  rolling,  mv  inten- 
tions arc  to  harrow  again ;  th^  hand-pick  all  the 
quickens,  &e.  that  may  be  brought  to  the  surlace ; 
and  these  operations  being  over,  the  ploughs  will 
be  entered,  and  the  ground  ridged  up  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

Jun€  30<A.— Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  shrewd 
and  kind  advices  contained  in  your  last.  You 
eaation  me  against  keeping  muoh  company  ;  al- 
leging, *  justly,  that  great  expense  is  not  only  in- 
curred by  such  conduct,  but  that  a  fkrmer^s  mind 
is  thereby  abstracted  from  the  regular  manage- 
ment of  business.  On  these  matters,  my  senti- 
ments are  precisely  the  same  with  yours,  indeed, 
1  have  oileQ  wondered  at  seeing  some  of  my  fiieads 
■o  eagerly  set  upon  giving  and  receiving  visits,  as 
scarcely  to  have  a  whole  day  fsr  the  guidance  and 
superintendence  of*their  own  affairs ;  and  have 
entertained  doubts,  whether  such  persons  were  in* 
fluency  by  the  enjoyments  of  the  'table,  or  tHfe 
pleasures  of  «Qciety,  to  imitate  the  higher  ranks, 
who,  having  little  or  no  real  business  to  occupy 
their  Attention,  are  necessarily  influenced  to  devote 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of 
social  life.  The  man  of  business,  however,  is  dif- 
ferently circumstanced.  With  him  every  moment 
is  precious.  If  he  spends  time  in  idleness,  his  pri- 
vate afiaira  must  suffer.  His  ibcome  depends,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  his  own  exertions ;  and,  if 
these  are  weak,  irregular,  or  misapplied,  his  re- 
sources must  proportionally  be  dried  up  and  les- 
sened. Let  any  man  reflect,  whether,  after  spend- 
ing one-half  ot  the  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  in 
company  (a  custom  now  too  prevalent),  a  farmer 
can  have  the  same  disposition  lor  business  in  the 
morning,  as  if  the  preceding  day  had  been  spent 
in  following  tha  duties  of  his  prot^ion,  and  the 
night  in  lefreshing  his  body  by  rest  and  sleep. 
Surely  he  cannot ;  and,  if  so,  his  business  must, 
in  one  way  or  other,  be  thereby  injured.  Besides, 
the  racket  of  company  is  inconsistent  with  the  do- 
mestic et^onomy  oi'  a  larmer^s  house.  1 1  occasions 
bis  family  to  be  neglected ;  throws  his  household 
affairs  iato  confusion ;  takes  his  servants  out  of 
(betr  proper  sphere;  adds  greatly  to  his  expendi- 


ture ;  and,  in  short,  places  him  in  a  situation  ia- 
consistent  with  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  engaged  in  the  rural  profession. 

Mistake  ine  not,  byjsupposing  I  am  hostile  to 
social  enjoyment ;  nor  think  me  so  cynical  as  to 
condemn  every  relaxation,  as  a  departure  from  the 
rules  of  regularity  and  business.    No  persofi  likes 
better  to  see  a  few  friends  than  i  do ;  and,  short  as 
the  time  is  that  I  have  keept  house,  most  of  my 
parochial  neighbors hafe  already  taken  a  share  of 
dinner  with  me.    It  is  not  the  moderate  enjoy- 
ment, but  the  abuse  of  social  pleasures,  against 
which  I  contend ;  where  visiting  is  regarded  a» 
the  chief  business  ;  where  eating  and  drinking  is 
considered  as  thestimmum  6onief» — and  where  the 
principal  care  of  one  day  is  concerning  the  dinner 
of  the  next.    Surely  1  am  right  in  reprobating  and 
condemning  such  preposterous  conduct.    Indeed, 
my  sentimeiUs  concerning  these  things  were  learn- 
ed at  your  house.     When  under  your  charge,  I 
noticed  that  the  pleasures  of  society  were  not  dis- 
regarded, though,  to  your  praise  be  it  said,  the 
CUp  was  never  emptied  to  the  last  dreg.  Your  en- 
tertainments were  arran^d  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  professional  duties ;  partioularly, 
I  must  remark,  that,  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  you 
seldom  considered  the  visits  of  your  friends  as  a 
relaxation  from  business.    Nay,  if  1  am  not  mis- 
taken, you  one  day  declared,  that  a  ticket,  at  these 
periods,  should  be  affixed'  upon  every  farmer's 
gate,   containing   these  words,  "No  admission 
here."    According  to  your  system  shall  my  con- 
duct be  squared.    I  will  see  my  friends  with  plea- 
sure at  convenient  periods,  and  repay  their  visits 
in  the  same  way,  withotft  considering  the  business 
of  BO  much  importance  as  to  keep  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  it.    I  will  constantly  endeavor- 
to  preserve  regular  hours ;  and,  above  all,  aveid 
the  absurd  practice  recently  introduced,  of  diainfi^ 
at  the  same  hour  as  the  ancient  Romans  suppeck 
Common  sense  declares  early  hours  to  be  bc»t  for 
those  engaged  in  the  rural  profession.    The  at*^ 
tentive  and  diligent  farmer  will  rise  eaually  early 
with  his  servants,  at  least,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year ;  but  early  rising  «^nd  late  iipsitting 
are  at  utter  variance.    In  short,  it  is  my  firm  re- 
solution never  to  sacrifice  the  duties  of  one  day  for 
the  pleasures  of  another.    Having  once  got  inta 
the  right  road,  perseverance  will  only  be  required 
to  preserve  me  from  wandering  out  of  it.    At  my  « 
time  of  Hie,  sedulity  and  attention  to  business 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded ;  as  inatten-t 
tion  to  these  qualities  may  engender  habits  af\er- 
wards  not  easily  overturned. 

The  turnips  have  not  vegetated  so  regularly  as 
nlight  be  wished,  though  1  am  inclined  to  think 
the  plants  are  sufiicientiy  numerous  to  make  a 
crop.  The  ruta  ba^a  and  yellows  are  set  out,  and 
once  horse- hoed.  These  crops  are  thriving  and 
regular ;  and,  being  the  first  that  I  have  cultiva- 
ted on  my  own -account,  the  sight  of  them  affords 
me  great  satisfaction.  The  fallows  are  all  ridded 
up,  and  seem  tolerably  clean.  1  am  now  drivmg 
lime  for  one  fieki  which  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
•  ceived  calcareous  matter  tor  many  years.  1  find, 
that;  lor  prime  cost  and  carriuge,  the  expense  ot' 
liming  will  not  be  less  than  ten  pounds  sterling  per 
Scots  acre.  < 

July  28. — I  took  your  advice,  and  shut  up  the 
(jrass  fields  lor  a  month  after  my  entry  to  the 
iarm;  as  they  were  completely  eaten  up  by  tho 
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of  my  predeceavor  before  his  departure. 
For  the  first  twenty  days  little  diflereoceofgrowih 
appeared ;  ^ich  inclines  nie  to  think,  that  the 
eating  of  grass  land,  in  the  spring  Quarter,  when 
ihe  weather  is  cold  and  blasty,  is  highly  pernicious 
and  d6stru«tive.  About  the  end  of  the  month, 
however,  some  sod  genial  rains  having  fallen,  the 
fields  assumed  a  fine  verdure ;  and  a  full  bite  was 
shortly  thorealler  obtained.  My  father  sent  me 
half  a  score  of  Highland  xatile,  and  recommend- 
ed, that  1  should  attend  some  of  the  neighboring 
markets,  and  endeavor  to  purchase  such  further 
slock  as  might  be  wanted.  Accordingly,  I  At- 
tended the  fair  at and  having  pitched  upon 

ei^ht  decent  three-year  old  country  stots,  which 
xniglit  be  partly  led  in  summer,  and  completed 
upot)  turnip  in  winter,  I  ventured  to  request  the 
opinion  or  a  celebrated  and  well  known  grazier, 
concerning  their  value.  His  neply  mortified  me 
exceedingly,  especially  as  it  was  deJtvemd  so  au- 
dibly, that  one-half  of  the  market  might  have 
heard  it.  "  What,"  cried  he  aloud,  "  does  the  ap- 
prentice of  the  ^[reat  Mr.  Jamieson  stand  in  need 
of  the  advice  ol  a  hobledehoy  like  me  ?  Go  back 
to  Barnhill,  and  complete  your  apprenticeship." 
Touched  to  the  quick  by  such  a  sarcastic  reply,  I 
turned  about,  and  iefi  the  gtntUman  ;  and,  though 
dubious  of  possessing  sumcient  skill,  ventured  to 
conclude  the  purchase  upon  the  lowest  terms  that 
could  be  made  with  tlie  seller.  Since  that  time, 
my  father  has  been  here,  and  assures  me  that  the 
bargain  is  a  very  decent  one ;  which  is  satisfactory 
information. 

The  working  horses  remain  in  middling  condi- 
tion, notwithsianding  tifey  have  been  twice  each 
day  fed  wiih  oats  since  the  turnip  sowing  was  fin- 
ished.   The  clover  grass  is  rather  getting  coarse, 
which  is  much  against  them,  and  in  all  appearance 
it  will  be  fully  three  weeks,  befbre  the  second  crop 
iM>eady  for  the  scythe.    1  feel  the  want  of  tares — 
an  article  of  horse  Ibod  indispensably  necessary  at 
this  period  of  the  year;  but  next  season,  shall  take 
<care  to  provide  an  abundant  supply.    IV^ere  tares 
«re  neglected,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up,  by 
:pasturing  a  piece  of  the  clover  field  for  ten  or 
'twelve  days,  at  Whitsunday  or  the  first  of  June ; 
«n  which  way  freshr  grass  may  be  obtained,  at  the 
time  when  tares  are  required.    A  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  followed  the  plan  mentioned ;  and, 
at  this  time,  has  sofl  young  grass  for  his  horses, 
<whilst  mine  is  hard,  coarse  and  unpalatable.  The 
seasoned  horses  purchased  in  the  neighborhood, 
have  aU  along  kept  in  better  condition  than  those 
brought  from  the  west  country. 

One  of  the  fallow  fields  of  the  thin  clay  soil,  has 
received  dung,  and  was  ploughed  thereafter  as  Ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  This  field  contains  14 
Scotch  acres,  to  which  168  carts  of  dung  were  ap- 
plied, and  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  1 
have  cleared  out  the  headland  and  gau  furrows, 
in  case  the  usual  Lammas  flood  shall  fblioil' ;  and, 
if  weeds  do  not  appear,  mean  to  sow  it  with 
wheat,  in  the  first  week  of  September  if  possiUe. 
Should  it  take  on  the  slightest  growth  before  that 
period,  I  will  give  another  ploughing ;  though, 
being  well  rounded  up,  I  would  rather  wish  to 
sow  it  upon  the  present  ridge.  The  other  fallow 
fields  are  to  be  dunged  immediately*  Respecting 
this  branch  of  work,  the  injunctions  of  my  father 
are  very  particular.  He  repeatedly  told  me  when 
here— *' Take  out  your  dung  to  the  laliows  about 


the  first  of  August,  or  thereby,  if  pncticabie; 
draw  it  equally  out  of  the  (»n,iuid  ipfead  it  with- 
out delay.  Plough  the  land  withomlMortiaie 
after  the  dting  is  applied,  taking  care  thatm  equal 
furrow  is  given  to  every  part  orit,aQdb;  no 
meaita  neglect  to  spade  and  shovel  the  hod 
land  and  cross  furrows,  even  iboogh  iheweatiKr 
at  that  time  be  steadily  diy;  aia  heavyioa,  s 
least  a  great  incoovenienoe,  is  (^  antiioe^ 
from  a  want  of  atteoiion  to  these 'tteoiogijin- 
fling  ihatters.^  With  the  asnstaoce  of  the  siable 
dung  made  through  summer,  1  believe  we  wSi  k 
able  to  manure  the  whole  of  the  fallow.  Yoa 
may  likely  think  that  the  summer  doqewi  not,  at 
this  time,  be  ripe  for  use ;  bat  1  baveioeaDlboniy 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Profenor  Davy,  for  uMif 
Umg  dung,  which  may  save  mt  fmo  ceofure 
when  acting  oontrary  to  the  estabUied  pnctioe. 

(To  he  contimud.) 

MB.  JAM IESOR's  VAEM. 
To  ibc  Bditor  of  tiie  Fanoen'  Bcgbier. 

As  a  Scotchman,  I  feel  a  coDsideraUc  de«m 

of  ioterast  in  the  extracts  fn>in  the  agmaloKl 

periodicaJa  of  my  native  coiiotiy  whidt  fieqvii- 

iy  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  fiegiiier;  and  ik 

**  Letters  from  an*  agricultural  apfiientioe  to  iu 

father"  copied  from  the  <  fidiDtfUgii  Faniffi 

Magazine,^  which  appeared  in  thenaobena 

the  Register  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  have  bettpn- 

liariy  interesting,  from  the  strong  mvtm^ 

my  mind  of  my  having  in  early  life  bon  uie 

farm,  the  management  of  which  tlieae  ksn  » 

well  describe.  .The  name  of  the  fans, (he un- 

er,  Mr.  Jamieson,  and  at  least  twoof  bbsiiii- 

gers  (£lliol  and  Fairbaim),  together  vuh  i^ 

whole  tenor  of  these  letters,  connsce  ne  iw 

I  am  not  deceived.    The  farm  to  wiuch  i «« 

is  siuiated  in  Roxburghshire  (Scotland)  on  ibe 

south  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  a  fewiwlBiwo 

the  market  town  of  Kelso,  and  had  beee  jom" 

by  the  junction  of,a  number  of  small  hoMijgsj 

farms,  and  consisted  of  upwaideof  ^■•"''fJJ 

acres.    The  junction  of  these  fanw  W  »» 

()iace  before  1  can  remember;  but  I  Mftcea 

heaid  comparisons  made  betweqp  ^  «*J2l 

tively  unproductive  state  of  theae  ^-?f^ 

their  union,  and  the  high  defp«f    Sjbb 

which   they  subsequently  aitauad,  alier  ooBg 

united  and  occupied  by  a  wealthy,  ^^T^ 

and  systematic  farmer.    The  place rf ny?JJ 

was  two  miles  lewer  down  the  sane  "w^ 

IVeed  from  this  farm.    My  father  left  iw^gj^ 

of  the  country  when  I  was  very  vojtffe  P*^ 

however  annual  visits  to  his  w»^'"*,"l„^ 

neighborfiood,  in  which  I  frequently  uied^o  i^ 

company  him.    The  last  time  I  wa oo  m^ 

was  in  the  autumn  of  1824.    It  waa  m^^ 

occupation  of  a  new  tenant,  paying  *  ^;  «ii 

of  £8000.    HarvestwasattheUiDerf»rj; 

nearly  completed  ;  I  however  couoted  IW*"^ 


(reapers)  in  one  field  of  oats.  I  had  a«o  w  ^ 
port  unity  of  seeing  the  «teck-yard  joii  8J^V^ 
stacking  of  the  grain  was  comp^JJJ'  |  ne^f 
imposing  agricultural  spectacle  I  "f'y  . --f 
witnessed.  The  number  of  stacked©""* 
recollect;  they  were  certainly  not onder one 
dred,  ranging  in  parallel  rows,  end  nJiw^ 
the  ground  on  short  pillars,  large,  ^  |  ||ie 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  neatiie»  * 
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oftener  than  ooce  traversed  the  principal  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Grampian 
hillf,  and  in  which  I  have  seen  many  well  and 
neatly  conducted  farms,  but  none  equal  to  this  in 
niajufniiude,  or  surpassing  it  in  neatness.  The 
chaiijare  oi'  occupants  had  also  made  some  allera- 
lion  III  its  manugerocnt.  Naked  fallows  had  been 
nearly  if  not  altogether  abandoned.  Turnip  hus- 
bandry had  been  greatly  increased ;  and  these  con- 
sumed on  the  land  by  sheep.  Every  thing  how- 
ever evinced  ihe  best  of  management.  The  same 
bell  summoned  the  laborers  to  their  work;  and 
all  the  minutiffi  of  good  management  and  di- 
vision of  labor  appeared  to  be  as  strictly  attended 
to  as  in  the  time  of  its  former  systematic  occupant. 

Ardrbw  Nicol. 

Coggings  Poinij  Sov.  Sth.,  1889. 


IMPORTANT  TO   FARMERS. 

From  the  Buigamo  Joonal. 

There  are  few  of  oar  farmers  who  have  not 
witnessed  the  effects  among  cattle  of  a  disease 
known  as  the  mad  itdi.  It  has  sometimes  carried 
off  the  roost  valuable  stock ;  and  all  efforts  to  ar- 
rest the  disease  appeared  to  be  useless.  We  think 
we  can  now  lay  before  our  stock  raisers  a  remedy  for 
this  disease.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  David 
Simms,  a  farmer,  living  on  Lake  Fork.  Consi- 
dering it  valuable  to  the  public,  be  has  handed  us 
the  annexed  notice  of  it  for  publication.  We  would 
suggest  to  our  farmers  to  preserve  it,  as  it  may 
prove  of  more  value  to  them  than  the  amount  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  a  dozen  voUimee  of 
the  Journal : 

To  ihe  Editor  of  ike  Sangamo  Journal — 

The  undersigned  takes  this  method  to  inform 
the  farmers  and  all  those  who  raise  cattle,  that  he 
has  discovered  a  cure  for  the  mad  itch,  a  disease 
which  is  oflen  fatally  destructive  to  that  species  of 
stock.  Last  winter  was  two  years,  when  I  had 
four  cows  attacked  with  the  above  complaint,  and 
I  tried  ever^  thing  I  could  think  or  hear  df,  to  cure 
them,  but  with  no  good  effect.  This  winter  another 
of  my  cows  took  the  same  disease,  which  I  discov- 
ered early  one  rooming ;  and  as  soon  as  I  discov- 
ered it,  I  gave  her  as  much  soot  and  salt  as  she 
would  lick,  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  I  gave  her 
from  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  pul- 
verized brimstone.  In  the  morning  following,  I 
gave  her  as  much  salts.  The  cow.is  now  well, 
and  is  as  hearty  as  any  of  my  cattle.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  sulphur  itself  will  cure,  or  sulphur  and 
salts  given  in  the  way  prescribed.  The  care  was 
effected  in  about  a  week.  The  remedy  operates 
severely  fsr  two  or  three  days  as  a  purge. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
order I  will  inform  them  that  it  first  comes  oo  with 
a  kind  of  hiccoughs  or  jerks  at  every  breaih.  The 
brute  jerks  itself  full  of  wind ;  frequently  licking 
their  sides  and  back ;  occasionally  nibbing  their 
heads;  and  if  not  stopped,  in  five  or  six  bours'they 
rub  with  apparent  madness,  and  continue  to  swell 
until  death  takes  plaoe  which  will  be  witbia  about 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  attack. 

This  cure  is  from  experience,  and  I  give  it  for 
ihe  good  of  ray  fUlow-eiti^wnau 

David  Simks. 

JLogm  Ckhj  ISih  Martkf  1830. 
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Jihttract  from  the  Meteorological  Register , 
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Oenercd  Results. 


Oct.  Ist. 
1896  1837  1838   1839 


289 
35 
41 
88° 
60° 
31'=> 


290 
35 
40 
90° 
50° 
340 
11° 


314 
15 
36 
90° 
50° 
33° 
14° 


210 
15 
48 


No.  of  clear  days  in  the  year 
*<  of  cloudy  «        "     <* 
«  of  rainy    '^       «     " 
Extreme  botteat  day      " 
«        coldest   «         " 
Greatest  change  in  1  month 
Greatest  c*hange  in  1  day 
Number  of  rainy  days  in 
each  rainy  season,  from 
June  Ist,  to  October  Ist, 
each  year  24     14     17      26 

That  is,  the  number  of  days  on  which  showers 
fell ;  because  there  is  never  an  entirely  rainy  day ; 
and  because  the  showers  mostly  fall  by  night. 

N.  fi. — In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
year,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  showers  have 
been  uncommonly  numerous,  and  have  occurred  at 
-anusual  times.  H.  Purrinb,  M.  D. 

Indiai^  Key^  October  I6ih,  1839. 


Vo  tht  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

Indian  JTey,  TVop.  Fl.  Oct  15, 1839. 

Sib — ^I  gladly  transmit  to  you  an  abstract  of  the 
Meteorological  Register  kept  at  this  islet  during 
the  whole  period  of  tife  Seminole  war,  by  Charles 
Howe,  esq.,  P.  M.,  and  inspector  of  the  Port. 
These  undi^putable  evidences  of  the  usual  wea- 
ther in  Tropical  Florida  ought  to  demonstate  that, 
in  South  JF%rida,  military  hostilities  against  the 
savage  Seminoles  could  have  been  l^ontinued 
throughout  the  whole  summers  as  well  as  at  all 
other  seasons  of  those  years,  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  to  the  first  of  October,  1839.  You 
know,  that  the  highest  official  authorities  of  the 
republic  have  adopted  the  deadly  ^*  opinion,  '* 
that  the  territory  of  Florida  is  cursed  with  a 
''deadly  climate ;"  and  that  the  qjpst  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  must  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
coniinuance  of  this  ''  cTeadly  opinion."  As  a  phy- 
•ictan,  then,  it  has  become  my  duty,  Ist,  to  re-af- 
firm boldly  the  positive  fact  that  below  26^,  South 
Florida,  with  its  peculiarly  tropical  atmosphere, 
enjoys  the  most  healthy  climate  in  the  United 
States ;  2nd,  to  announce  strongly  the  additional 
fact,  that  South  Florida,  wiik  its  exclusively  calch- 
rsous  earth,  possesses  also  the  most  healthy  soil  in 
the  United  States ;  and  3rd,  to  invite  earnestly  my 
medisai  brethren  to  publish  speedily  every  fact, 
and  *every  argument  which  can  be  brought  or 
which  may  be  thought  40  show  that  either  in  cli- 
SMite  or  in  soil.  South  Florida  is  not  the  healthiest 
district  of  the  union ! ! 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  ob't.  serv't. 
'Hbnrt  PerrinBj.M.  D.,  &c. 

P.  S.— The  Metesrological  Register,  above, 
will  demonstrate  to  every  intelligent  physiciait,  the 
unrivalled  healtliiness  of  the  tropical  climate  of 
South  Florida ;  and  to  every  comparing  observer, 
the  unrivalled  delightfulness  of  its  equable  weather 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year !  H.  P. 


CONTBASTED   CI.1MATB8   OF  SOUTHEtH  FLO- 
RIDA  AND   OF  SOUTH ERH   MISSISSIPPI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  FttmerB*  Register. 

Having  noticed  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Silk  Society,'  at  page  162,  a  paragraph  head- 
ed "Climate  of  Mississippi,"  which  appeatito 
contain  the  general  results  of  obaervaiioiis  on  ihe 
weather  made,  in  Natchez,  leuggcgtedioowoi 
my  children  the  expediency  of  makin?  a Eiailar 
compendfrom  the  meteorological  repsfere  of  Ic- 
dian  Key  for  the  same  yeara  of  1®7, 1838.  kepi 
by  Charies  Howe,  esq.  Although  I  praciiwi 
medicine  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  ?i«chtf, 
from  June  1824,  to  March  1826,  the  amimi  be- 
tween' the  two  climates  of  southern  MHstsippi 
and  southern  Florida  appears  » very exiraorii- 
nary,  even  to  me,  that  I  think  it  mcriti  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  general  through  ibe pass 
of  your  Register,  in  the  form  ofthepttaUcliaUei 
here  subjoined.  Respectfully,  fcc 

Indian  Key,  T,  F,  1st  Oti.  1839. 


1837       Natchez,  Miss. 
GlQap  days        96 
Cloudy    -        166        - 
Rainy     -  93 

J^oggy    -  4 

Hazy      -  6 

Snowy    -  2 

Coldest  day,  at 

6  P.  M.  Jan.,  28*^ 
Hottest  day,  at 

6  A.  M.  Aug.,  93^ 


iDdiaDKeVjT.F. 


•• 


35 
40 


Atsonri8e,JaD.,50' 

At2P.M.July,9P 


1838       Natchez,  Miss. 
Clear  days         43 
Cloudy    -        193 
Rainy     -  93 

Foggy    -  27 

Hazy     -  5 

Snowy    -  3 

Sleety     -  1 

Coldest  day  at. 

6  A.  M.Feb.,  18^ 
Hottest  day  at 

6  P.  M.June,  94° 


At  sunrise,  FelV'^ 

At2P.M.Joly,»' 


HKW  BPBCIB8  AKD   HBW  ^^*'*"'?o73HS 
ACTUAL  BTAPLBS  OP  THB  OL©  W 
STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  FaimerB*  B«gMer.  ^ 

In  ihy  official  letter  to  the  flop.  ^^^ 
State  of  the  U.  S.  A.  dated  at  CainpJB^y;^ 
December,  1834,  the  following  ^^^^^^^ 
dentally  introduced.  «  Were  ''^^J^^^ 
other  motives  for  an  acplirtaliiif  nB^f^^^jef 
cal  Florida  than  the  doiDesticationo/^'J^'J^  ^j, 
and  varieties  of  rice,  tobacco  and  ^^^^^^ 
peculiarly^  valuable  in  peculiar  »"*?^  j  ^bet 
will  flourish  in  sites  and  seasoos  ^"^^^^ 
the  actual  speciiss  or  varieties  ^'^^'^f^M^' 
an  establishment  should  be  encooi^^^gi 
count  alone."  The  above  extra(J»«J^jjjei 
for  the  effective  considerBUon  of  "'•JL%(ifl 
planters  of  the  sbtlih,  because  J^' JsTtw** 
notices  of  two  new  specif  fut^^ 
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of  cotton,  which  already  have  been  casnaf^  intro-   of  Tobasco,  a  small*  etate  adjoining  Yucatan,  in- 


fluceci ;  and  because  I  am  persuaded  that  still  more 
valuable  species  or  varieties  may  be'immecliateiy 
domeslicnted  in  Tropical  Florida,  and  thence  gra- 
dually  acclimated    throughout   all  our  southern 
states.     Wl  are  lold,  by  Thomas  Spaldin^r,  that 
our  celebrated  aea  tstdnd  cotton  was  first  pro(flired 
from  the  small  island  of  Anguilla,  and  domesti- 
cated in  the  Bahama  islands ;  and  that  from  ij^ 
arid  rocky  •o\\b  oV  the  Bahamas  it  was  introduced 
direcilylnfo  (Jcfcrgia  in  1786.    We  are  further 
told  that  his  father  planted  his  Anguilla- Bahama 
coudn  seed  in  the  spring  of  1787  upon  the  banks 
of  a  email  rice  (Tetd  in  St.  Simon's  island  ;  that  the 
land  was  rich  and  warm;  that  the  plants  grew 
large  and  blossomed^  but  did  not  mature  their  fruit. 
That  nevertheless  the  plants  grew  Jrom  their  roots 
the  tbliowing  year,  an<l  matured  theit  bolls  ;  that 
the  difficulty  was  then  over ;  that  the  cotton  adapt- 
ed itself  to  the  clift^te;  and  that  every  successive 
year  from  1787  saw  the  tong  staple  cotton  extend- 
ing itsej^  along  the  shores  of  Georgia,  and  into 
South  Carolina.    By  the  letter  of  the  siime  gen- 
tteiftan  it  appears,  that  pubsequeotlif  "every  va- 
riety of  cotton  Ih Jt  could  be  gleaflA  from  the  lour 
quarters  of  the  glol>e  has  been  tried ;  but  fione  of 
them,  tut  oncy  has  resohed  in  ^hiy  thing  u^ful ;" 


f  bhnefl  me  that  the  same  perenflia|  slirub  continifpd 
to  yibid  cotton  abundantly  during  eigtit  months  of 
every  year.  Under  date  o\'  the  12th  of  January, 
1834,  at  dkm peachy,  1  not<^d  ^<  the  ppds  are  so 
numerous  and  so  heavy  that  they  bend  the  branch- 
es towards  the  ground  like  an  over-loaded  peach 
tree."  Under  date  of  6th  of  J>ecem|)er,  1885,  "  i 
have  collected  some  ripe  pods.  It  is  a  custom 
here  to  cut  down  the  stems  in  May  in  order  to 
have  new  shoots  during  file  rainy  season."*  I  con- 
tinued to  send  seeds  ayery  year  to  many*pQrt8  t)f 
the  United  St&tes,  but  never  received  any  accounts 
ot  arty 'trials  made  with  them.  Finally  in  4ne 
spring  of  1833  several  seeds  fr«m  Campeachy,  via 
liavaTina  and  Key  West,  t^ere  so  Itickr  as^to 
reach  Cape  Florida ;  and  in  that  vicinity,  1  am  fn- 
(brmed,  that  their  progeny  aie 'still  propagatiag 
tbeiBselves.  Indeed  on  the  16th  Sieptember  Idjl^ 
vvhilet>n  a  brief  visit  to  Big  Pine  Key,  south-west 
of  Cape  Sabl^  a  Mr.  Williams  shov^ed  me  a  shrub 
of  tlie  kidney  scifti  cotton  jQrrnWing  there,  which 
sprang  from  saeds  given  to  him 'by  Mr.  Dubese, 
the  former  keeper  of  th^ligfft  house  at  Oupe  Flo- 
rida, to  whom  my  sfeeds  and 'plants* from  Ytoeatan 
were  intrusted.  /To  guard  against  all  contingen- 
cies however,  I  broutrht  fresh  seeds  with  me*to'hi- 


that  the  Bourbon  cotton  grew  and  blossomed,  hut  |  dftin  Key  in  July,  183J^,  of  which  some  were  sown 
did  not  Apen  its  fruit,  and  perisnpa  ill  the  winter ;  In  August ,*in  a  single  boic*not  codtaining  more 


that  the  mam  ftotton  grew  larftC)  vi«is«f  a  rfeft  pur- 


ple col  of  both  in  fo^ge  and  blossom,  but  perished 
hI9o  p^ithoot  ripenii%it^  fruit?  "The  kii^seed 
cotton  (that  i^,  a  cotton  which  prod u^  me  seed 
dU  cl}fMertd  together  \%irti  a  long  sirongstftpltfex- 
t^ndidg  from  onesidfeofthe  seeds, %ml  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  ^azilian  or  Pemambucbtotton,) 
was  tried,  and  was  the  only  new  specie^  upon 
which  ther^could  have  'been  any  hesitancy ;  but 
this,  too,  was  given  lip,  because  not  as  voluble 
and  not  as  *prvduttivey  As  the  last  phrase  is 
comparative,  we  should  infer  that  Mr.  Spalding 
meant  that  the  kidney  seed  cotton  was  not  then  as 
valuable  or  as  productive  as  the  ma  island  cotton^ 
when  raised  ^orj  the  sann  warm  richsoUs.  But 
l>y  the  '  Southern,  AgricutturisV  of  December, 
1838,  we  see,  that  now  the  soufhem  plants  say, 
that  at  ev(^  tiom  70  to  80  cents  per  pou/id  tor  sea 
island  cotion,  its  culture  isiess  profitable  than  the 
rai^iig  of  the  hardy  and  Jn'oduetite  kinds  of  com- 
mon Mtoa;  that  its  average  price*  in  Liverpool 
tnik  1890  to  1886  was  only  17^  penc^;  and  even 
during  18^^  rase  only  to  25  pence,  arfti  that  tl^ 
average  orop  of  1837  was  onlV  76  pounds  pereere, 
and  in  1838  would  not  probably  exceed  64  pounds 
per  apre.  ftas  not  therefore  the  period  arrived 
when  it  is  desirable  to  sive  tbe  kidney  seei)  coito|^ 
another  trial,  not  on  fho  moist  rt'oft  soils  ada|)ted  to 
the  sea  island  notton,  but  on  the  driest  poorest  soils 
oi'  the  old  southern  stat^  1  XJo  asking  this  ques- 
fioQ  1  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have 
no  seeds  of  any  Kind  lor  sale,  and  ^er^*few  for  ex- 
change. No  persoh  who  underslanit  my  past 
history,  and  my  present  circumstances,  will  suspect 
me  of  eitlwr  -the  capacity  oiythe.deaire  to  Engage 
in  any  pecuniary  spettifdtion ;  ini  the  writen  on 
tlfb  manilla  mulberry  have  caused  tbeir  renders  !•> 
be  distrustful  of  every  a<fricultural  novelty.)  *On 
my  first*  arrival  at  Uampcacfiy  in  1827j  I  was 
shown,  in  the  y»drd  of  Colonel  ToYo^  a  shrub  of 
the  kidney  seed  cotton,  whidh  was  stilt  hearing 
cotton  \>nf  my  last 'departure  in  iSW.  Dr.  Corroy^ 
Vol-  Vll— 86 


it\ftt\  a  cubic  foot  of  earfh.  On  my  returrr  to  this 
islet,  the*25th  Decemberlast,  fjound  eix*«trong 
stems  growing  in  that  sfhgte  box,  th^  branches  of 
w4iich  were  covered  with  ripenlihg.  pods ;  and  oo 
the  "T^h  of  February,  1839,  the  first  boll  of  tpafure 
cott9n  Vas  pitfked  Jty  me;  and  on  Hie  11th  it  was 
sent  (t>v  tlie  schooner  Hope  forChari^ton,  S.  C.) 
M  the  Hon.  41.  L.  Ellsworth,  conuQission^r  of  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington.  Suffice  these  de- 
tails to  prove  that  the  perejinial  kidney  seed  cottbn 
of  Yucatan  ^  now  perthan^ntly  do^stitaied  in 
Tropical  Florida  !  I  haver  previously  notified  yoU 
of  tjie  fact  that  ivhile  A  Nbrth^mptbUj^ass*,  da- 
ring September^  1833, 1  obtained  a  fei^  seeds  e(an 
a|)plireotly  stiver  variety^ 4 he  kidney  seed  tol- 
ton,  brougKt  by  a  Mr.  Peck  from  the  Sand^ch 
islands ;  that  one  of  the  l^aiAlwich  eeedsi  sown  id 
'a  tub  of  earth  on  the  I9tb  July«la^t,  had  grown 
k)y  the.  11th  September  to  the  height  of  pearly  t^o 
f^t,  ^nd  was  then  discovered  to  have  five  flowed 
buds ;  and,  I  now  *add,  that  the  first  1>lo880(hii 
opened  the  23rd  Septemb^f,  the  2Bd  the  2|th,«9Ni 
tRe  27th,  the* 4th  the  30th,  the  fifih  biossotp  on 
the  2nd  October,  the  sixth  on  (he  6th»  A  record 
of  these  details  will  be  appreciated  onIy«by  those 
who  can  inAagins^the  ^reat  results  to  our  tfo&lhern 
states,  which  may  ensue  if  thi%  single  plant  shall 
matufeits  wooV  and  seeds  hi  the  short  |)eriod  of 
lime  which  will  erihble  it  to  be  cultivated  as  fke 


north  as  the  common  annual  cotton.  One  object 
of  my  ambition  is  to  have  a  few* plants  of  every 
species*  ekid  variety  of  cotton  growmg  in  the  same 
nursery,  ^his  d^ire  is  not  founded  on  the  mM- 
taken  opinion  that  any  land  of  capsular  fibres  can 
ever  ba  produced  as  profitably  as  Tbliaceous  Qbres^ 
in  Ikopicel  Florida,  ft  is  very  evident  that  no 
annual  plants  can  ever  be  profitably  cultivated  on 
a  large  scale,  mi  any  of  these  arid  rodty  fceys. 
1st.  Bemuse  th^y  will  not  admit  the  labor  ^ving 
agency  of  the  plough.  ^2nd.  Because  they  are 
donpo^d  of  the  single  element  of  carbonate ^S 
Inne^  and  as  the  trcanty^sftbsrance,  here  called  vm^ 
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coosiats  solely  oC  fine  calcareous  powder  colored 
w^ih  a  litt^  yegetabltt  mould,  it  is  dutroyid  by  a 
fko  ^Mr8  ea^postlr*  aAer  clearing ;  for  the  mould  is 
soon  decomposed  byihe  sun,  and  th^ powder  is 
blown  uvvitv  by  ihe  wiiul.  Yet  for  ths  same  rea- 
Fud,  iliai  I  lie  pereunial  silk  shrubs  are  adapted  lo 
sill  ill  ("jiuvatois  on  ihei?e  rocky. isleio,  the  peren- 
nial t;oituii  stirub^,  arui  liie  perennial  hemp  plants, 
are  also  adapted  to  both.  But  my  desire  lo  have 
.every  species  and  variety  of  cotton  in  a  tropical 
pursery  are  founded  on^ihe  opinions  of  their  ultt- 
malQ  utility  to  the  poorest  soils  of  t^e  southern 
statejp,  expressed  in  the  citecf  paragraph  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Had  such  a  nursery  existed  50 
years  ago^  when  every  variety  of  cotton  was  glean- 
ed ^m  the  (bur  Quarters  of  th4  gl^be,  what  imji- 
gination  can  calcumte  the  probable  results  of  their 
Dfeservation,  propj^gation^  selection  and  imprbve- 
Aientf  to  the  present  date !  Ttke  Bourbon  aqd  ^e 
Siqm  cotton^  would  have  had  another  and  repeated 
trials,  until  they  too,  like  the  ^a^island  cotton, 
might  have  adapted  themseiv^^to  different  cli- 
inaies  and  soils  of  the  southern  ^states.  Iiideed 
the  priaoipal  causes  of  the  general  iaihires  in  al! 
first  tflals  to  acclimate  tropicaiplants  may  be  traced 
to  the  general  practices  at  planting  and  protecting 
tkennn  warm  and  rich  soils.  In  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  near  the  village  of  CosomOlo- 
anam,  there  grows  a  wose  colored  cotton^  which  Don 
Pomingo  Barret,  6f  Caaipefichy,  assured  m»  he 
iiad  per^nally  seen  ;  but  although  during  seveVal 
years  I  ofleo^d  d  doubloon  lor  a  single  pod,  I  wtfs 
never  able  To  obtain  a  single  seed.  From  Cnfa- 
peachy  I  frequentlji  transmitted  to  diflereni  ports 
•of  the  United  States  the  "  Algodoa  de  vefuco"  or 
reported  vine  cottffn  of  the  sTony  h\\\^  in  tNe  in- 
terior ^f  Yucatan;  but  know  nothiijg  of  the  Pt- 
Bults,  utjiess  tficy  were  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  *  N6w  York  E^veiung  Post'  of 
Aiifrust  I2th,  1835,  extfapted  li-om  thf  ^^Charlesion 
Courier,'  *'  Proddcti^e^oifcon.  Two  tery  fyic  speci- 
mens oCaj^ik  island  coitQtp,9rowi^ti  James  Island, 
have^b^en  led  at  this  office  .f(fr  mspectipn.  This 
pl^t  shoots  up  in  a  Jiiml  of  vtns,  &od  is  exceding-* 

stifftd  by  the  numerous  blds- 


raenced  aa  agricultural  departmeot  byaiKidu' 
facilitiei  for  the  coUectioo  and  diaiributioo  of  rals 
able  seeds  throughout  the  United  Siain,  the /ra 
bU  of  transmitting  to  or  receiving  from  me  a/tv 
seetis  will  be  very  slight  indeed;  asiuillcctisii: 
solely  in  6rst  superscrihing  the  email  pack  i  jit  -'to 
the«uperiniendent  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Conipariv. 
Indian  Key,  T.  F."  and  Uien  enclo^in^  ,t  in  ai 
envelope  directed  to  the  *' Paiem  Office,  Waeh- 
iAgton,  D.  C."'  Veyr  resp^ifully, 

YourotiliBefvaot, 
Uesrt  Pc&sije, 
SvjiLT.P.C. 
Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  5ih  Oct,  1839. 


RBAFFIRMATlOfff 
Wilis  kS 


OF    CtlARGES  lit  DA.  PR- 
COMMUXICATIOS. 


To  dw  Editor  of  die  ParmeiB'  £efist«. 

Indian*irey,  T.  F,,  Od.]S&,m 
In  your  August  No.  at  pi  4^Ipercei«i, 
over  two  names,  the  irrelevant  atiempu  to :o- 
p^ch  the  pikrfssoiogiofll  corrc(|peM  of  1im»  swi 
contained  in  a  lew  forbearing  lines,  (oop.3H-5 
of  yflfur  June  Na.,)  wkidk  cafuat  enriij^r 
diaprotfed. 

0x1  these  arflf-^xculpatinfr,  eelf-implioJaif  pa- 
pars, oiofTeodi^ and  ofieoded indivithiak,! mere- 
ly remark  that  they  do  not  even  indreslydflff 
the  main  fact  of  grow  negUc0ofoffidolhtf;is^ 
I  briefJl  add,  that  a  recent  ouimgcpciwDSf  pef- 
pe^ied  tiV  ^^^  primar)fc defendant.  \mi^ 
Ibrmally  Somniunicated  to  theilon.  Secalfcyffi 
the  Navy,  the  sub-officer  shoutt  poonhawiDJf 
/Jcioi  opportunity  for  official  disprovalofaBy*- 
cial  roiscoDduct  cfer  alledged  by  Tot^ 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  ob't  acnraot, 
Hbkby  Pnw» 


hf^productioe^  as  testi 

sums  and  pods  whicb  the  specimens  before  us  ex- 
hibit." Ab  thf  first  .parcel  of  these  vine  cotton 
seeds  were  ft^e  only  ones  that  I  pould  obtain  from 
4lie  interi6r  of  Yucatan,  the  balance  brought  wi/h 
jne  to  F^rida  in  1837,  had  probably  lost  thAir  vi- 
lalUy  during  tt)e  hitervening.  years,  because  not  a 
aingla  seed  has  yet  geminated,  ahhough  1  have 
'made  many  trials.  As  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pajjratiu^  of  tropical  plants  direct  from  the  trapies, 
cannot -be  accompl^hed  by  eiihaf*  private  individu- 
als or  chartered  companies  so  long  as  even  our  ar- 
mies capitot  afiora  protection  to  Ihir  persomi  or  puc- 
Mmii  oi*  agriculturists  in  southern  Florida,  and  so 
long  »tt  ports  of  entry  he  not  established  at  ornc^r 
the  sofUtbero  ^trenuiie^  of  the  peninsuteg  my 
time  cap  be  ulcllilJy  employed  only  in  faking  a 
raiaiature  collection  of  the  very4ew  topical  plants 
opseads,  which  may  be  ^blainc^  by  the  only  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  mdbthly  mail  packet  from, 
Charleston,  jS.  C.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
to  jli|B  intelligetit  (flaaiers  of  the  south  the  propriety 
of  speedily  procuring  and  OraiKmitiing  to  me  a 
dozea  seeds  of  each  species  and  variety  of  cotton, 
lor  which  I  will  teturn  to  them  any  equivalent  in  J* 
ftfy  power.  As  the  very  enlightened  Gom/nis- 
aiiwer  eT  iba  Patent  Office  hat  praptlcaHy  coqi- 


CORRfiSPOSTDKBTCE  OI^THK  PBWlEVATl0r«r 


fCommoaicated  for  the  Vw^m*  B^iM^J 

War  Depa^ienty  J^^^„ 
SKr— Tbitf  will  be  handed  »o  yosbrl'Uf; 
rihe,  who  i^paire  |d  Jblorrda  with  a«f  *^ 
complishwient  of  imoortant  and  Jn<crt^n?<^ 
which  he  will  make  known'to  you.  Such wa» 
facilities  as  you  may  be  able  to  extend  wt*?^ 
tieitian,  without  any  inierlereoce  with  |WF'7 
iar  dutfts  With*  which  vou  are  chnr^ed,  owwj^ 
direction  of  this  department,  I  mfl  thank  yw«> 
grant  him.        Very  respecifblly, 

•Toiir  most  ob't.  tcrvaot, 

J.  R.  Potssfff- 

Lieut.  J.  T.  McLaughltit.    7 
Omnmnding  8(Ar'  WAe,  > 

Clmifartotike  Offiiom  Mi  Agents  (f^]['!^ 
'  pariment^inandnearthetemtoni^'*''^ 

Such  officers  and  agents  of  iBw  depa^^^^^^^^^ 
and  oear  tba  territory  of  Florida  Mibcjeawr^^^^ 
Perrine  may  present  this  paper  lo, »«  J*  /^ 
quested  to  extend  to  that  gentleman  m  ifl«  *  ^ 
lacilitiet  that  m^  be  ii  their  poirer,  .and  m 
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not  ioterfere  with  the  ioteresls  of  the  public,  ter- 
Wce,  towarde  the  accompiishmeet  'of  the  objects 
be  has  in  view,  and  which  he  will  malce  hpowa 
to  I  hem.  J.  R.  Poutsbtiu 

War  Dqtartmentf  July  13iA,  1S38. 

To  Col.  Harney,  U.  S.  jf,  at  O^  Florida. 

Indian  Khf,  T.  F.  Srd  May,  1839. 
Sir — I  have  tty  hodor  to  send  you  a  copy  of  n 
circular  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  with  tl^e 
eimple  request  |pr  the  negative  aid  that  you  will 
not  permit  any  person  to  extract  ai^y  valuable 
plants  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Florida,  without 
a  written  order  from  the  undoubted  owner  of  said 
plants  ;  especially  ary  near  the  Hothouse,  dr  al 
the  improvements  of  John  DtHMse,  ne^rthefHJis 
of  the  Miami  river,  dr  at  the  iiftproveii^pntsof  his 
sons  Eliaa  or  John,  on  the  bay. 
Very  respectfully, 

Toulf  obedient  sefvant, 

H«RRY  PbRRIVS, 

Su^jtetiitlendeni  ofih»T:P.  C. 


TH»  PBCVLIAR  GAX«CARB0U8  »OIL  OP  SOUIH- 
SR]f  FLORIDAi  itWD  ITS  BFFICCTa  OJT 
HBALTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Regict«r. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.  Oct.  19,  1839. 
Dbar  Sir— By  the  paragraph  appendld  to  the 
meteofologfcai  abstract,  you  will  perceive  hojv 
greatly  I' am  indebted  to  yoi>*for  tUe  important  cxr 
planaiion  i)f /he  admirable  fact  of  the  extpsroe 
healthiness  of  the  excluatvelv  calafteouM  soil  of 
Tropical  Florida.  Shortly  altV  the  reception  in 
May  last,  of  youc  unrWfilled  '  Esa^y  on  Calcareous 
Manures,'  I  informed  you  that  the  first  perusal  pf 
that  invaluable  wock  had  opened  to  me  a  new 
world  oS  observation   and  inquiry.    I  had  never 


T*  the  E4ilor  of  Hm  famen^EoiUtcf . 

I  respectfully  transmit  to  you  the  copies  of  the 
^cial  letter  and  general  circular  of  instructicms^ 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  and  th^  copy  of  tne 
only  written  request,  evef  made  under  the  ^ne- 
rat  circlilar,  to  Col.  Hftrney,  of  the  United  Stati^ 
Army,  at  Cape  Florida.  Vnder  these  cen^itioiial 
instructions  1  .have  barely  entertained  on^y  two 
humbly  hopes.  1st.  To  remove  a  few  plants  from 
a  few  spots  in  the  destructive  possession  of  red- 
men,  ir  To  preserve  the  same  plants  in  the  same 
epots  from  the  fiesiru^tive  poWer  of  white  men. 
The  date  of  my  letter  to  Col.  H.  shows  the  eqd  of 
my  first  hope,  and  xtiehjginning  of  my  hst  hope. 
Up  to  the  present  date  tn^  kmd  instructions  have 
resulted  in  nothing.  These  Mef  facts  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  sponianeoue  commelnta  of  all  incelir- 
sent  readers  over  ibny  years  of  age,  who  have 
had  much  experimekital  knowledge  ot  the  subor- 
dinate worlgdgs  of  goverdmental  mftchkiei^  in  dis- 
tant deserts.  Sueh  readers  will  also  readily  con- 
ceive the  sad  details  which  prove  0e  utter  impot- 
eibility  of  effeetiiff  anyewichltuni  iaprovoment 
in  ^uth  Floridit  dv  the  fettered  exertions  of  pri- 
vate individualsf  or  by  the  combioediiinds  of  char- 
tered companies,  so  long  as  even  th^  armies,  of  the 
Onited  States  caoaot  «fo^  aqy  prdtection  to  the 
4>erBODe  or  puisuit*  of  agricuituriayi  on  the  main- 
land by  repulsion  of  the  sawge.  Seminoles  Hom 
the  southern  coast;  anft  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  does  not  remove  its  own 
govenuRentai  obritaelea^o  individoal  industry  by 
opening  Rotta  of  enify  pear  the  southeriv^xtremi- 
tiRs  of  the  oeitnAila.  4nd  suah  readerp  will 
moreover  diily  reflect  on  the  important  fact  that 
ever  mHse  the  creation  of  our  irqfiwmttent.  we  have 
never  had,  in  any  cabinit,  a  single  memoer,  Who, 
by  a  lopg  residence  in  tropical  regiona^  couM  have 
became  thoroughly  qualified  to  appig^iafe  proper- 
ly the  great  national. importance  of  the  speedy 
domestieatioQ  ef  tropical  plants  in  southern  Flori- 
da, with  the  eiogle  ekceptiop  H»f  the  actual,  en- 
iightened  Seereta^^^f  War. 

V'ery  respectfuU/, 

X  our  obedient  servant, 
Hrrrt  Fbraiviq. 

Udiem  K09,  H  F.,  ffinJ  Ot^,  1889. 


previousl)^'  reflected  on  t^p  importance  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Ihct,  that  nearly  all  South  Florida 
com^Qsea  one  vaA  bed  of  the  moat  <!elebrated 
mineral  manuiv  of  the  nor^ern  ana  soathAiii 
sthtes  of  the  unions  I  had  never  duly  reflected  on 
aH  th»  bearings  (^  the  bnportanl  fact  that  all  the 
calcareous  ^arth  of  South  Florida,  ia  the  great 
manuring  earth  ef  \he  iHrhdle  civilized  ^riculturai 
^vorld ;  and  hence,  1  could  not  coraplfeiely  appre- 
ciate yoyr  hf^  estimates  of  the  immense  value oi* 
carbonate  of  4ime,  to  impr9ve  tne  -exhaijpfcd  sofla 
of  the  old  southern  8t2te9.  Put,  I  can  no4  feadi- 
ly  concur  in  the  positions  repeated,by  you,  at  page 
611,  of  your  August  No.,  in  your  remarks  on  the 
Agrirui^ural  Convention  of  South  Carolina— that 
the  judicious  additiop  of  ailittle  calcareous  earfh  to 
their  preAni  unproductive  soits  wftuld  incteade 
their pfoductivepowers,  many-lbld*in a  fejv  yean^ 


I 


1  peicetve  that,  in  Massachusetts^'Prolessor  Hitch- 
cock has  discovered  and  asseited,  "  Ist,  the*grand 
desid^hnum  in  our  soils,  is  calcareous  matter,  t^at 
is,  clirlfcnate  of  lip^ ;  2nd,  wittiout  iimeiji  Bom% 
fotm,  land-  will  nqt  produce  Rnf  valoable  ve^ta- 
tion  ;  3rd,  thit^  thefaiiur«f  of  a  whole  crop  may 
result  frdkn  the  deficiency  of  one  per  cent,  of  some 
form  of  lime  in  oi\p  hundred  >arts  of  soil."  Al- 
tbot^h  si  lex  and  alumina  are  the  great  ceoatitu* 
.ents  of  tkia  terrestrial  globe— Although  limcudoea 
not  constitute  more  thaq  one-eighth  or  one-tenih 
l)&n*of  even  the  crust  of  tifi%  globe^althot^gh  ai- 
ticiottaati4  aluminous  ea^hs  principally  com |0se 
the  wble  earths  of  its 'surface— yet,  as  you  jiave 
wtoll  shown,  ttfe  smallest  proportion  ,q|'  cakareeue 
earth  will  form  the  most  imporAmt  constituent  (f 
tywj  agrieoltpral  wi\\i  While  silex  and  jaduipiha 
may  be  deDoi6ini^^4n  common,*  the  simple,  ele- 
menmty,  roe<ihanical  eatths — while  silex  alone 
ma^  be  called  the  sepi^rati  ve,{oosentji|r,tMicohering| 
imabborbinf  earth — and  while  alumina  alone  may 
be  diltingumbed  by  the  epithets  of  the  adhering, 
comiyicting,  absorbing  earth — and  while,  hence 
.we  attribute  the  agricultural  pppeNiee  of  these 
two  element  aryaarth0,Ko  their  mechanical  proper- 
ties above— we  are  obliged  to  superadd  many  dis- 
tinctive epithets  to  dAtignafe  the  many  important 
properties  of  calcareous  eartif— we  must  call  the 
carbonate  ef  lime,  a  compound  elementary  earth, 
a  chemioo* mechanical  earth-^a  medico-aiimenta* 
ry  efiirth— because  the  *  sandy  ynd  clayey  earths 
are  improved  with  the  calcareous  earth,  by  the 
combination  of  nie^haniea^  chemical,  medical  and 
alhnentary  properties  in  the  ^a me  natural  form  df 
cdrbopate  of  litpne.  Henoe,  (Q.  E.  D.)  the  tlan* 
defea,  arid,  rocky,  sandy  keys  of  Tropioal  V\^ 
rida,  are  entirely  cqnpoeed  of  the  moti  TaJtwmt 
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amcaltaral  earth  of  the  world,  fiut  I  did  not 
take  op  my  pen  to  ehow'either  by  theory,  or  by 
fact,  the  ve^retable  productiTenees  of  these  nrid 
calcareous  soils.  In  your  own  Register,  for  Octo- 
ber 1835,  at  p.  335-6,  your  own  pen  has  shown  "the 
fertilitv  produced  on  them  by  irrigation,"  and  that 
hence,  ooring  for  fresh  water,  is  the  only  desider- 
atum for  the  vegecultural  prosperity  of  these  and 
•calcareous  islands.  'But,  my  great  objecV  is  to  sue- 
tahi  the  irrelutable  healthiness  of  |he  arid  calca- 
reous soils  dl'  all  Tropical  Florida.  My  great  ob- 
ject is  to  show  Ihat  tbi»  irrefutable  tact  of  the 
great  healthiness  ef  the  poll  was  long  since  satis- 
lilctorily  explained  by  your  chapter  19th?  on  the 
properties  of  calcmi^dus  eartb  t<i  preserve  the  pu- 
rityof  tjicair,  and  the  health  of  mankind.  * 

The  only  intelligent  Qoser^fers  whcf  ^ave  made 
any  reports  coo5emi.ng  South' Florida,  all  concur 
in  thetac^  that  the  whole  suDbdil  of  Sduth^ilori- 
da  is'a  soil  calcareous  rock,  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Florida  keys  is  imposed  of  exclusively 
caldt^^ecrtjs  materials ;  tifteit.  In  ehort,  whether  the 
•Abstahces .  are  called  coral  or  lim^tone  rocks, 
•bell,  or  4;oral  sands,  bide,  o^  white  marls,  they 
are  alt  solely  earboqate  of  lime,    l.now*  add  the 


be  the  sffpointmcnt  of  another  epedal  committet, 
to  report  on  the  advantawes  ol*  irrigation  in  rill  \\^. 
old  southern  states ;  and  ibr  this  rot^tioo,  f  pfe- 
suroe  the  comrait.ie-j  will  find  the  ampleivnMienai$ 
in  the  back  numbem  of  your  Register. 

HP. 


THB  ALMOST   PUBKLT  CALCARKOUS  SOIL  Or 


TROPICAL  FLORIDA. 


Hnora'entous  fact,  t]iat  the  ftnly  scanty  sybstanse,  „^,„^  „^ 

Add  the  inevita*)te  rwult,  that  this  scanty  soil  must  This  calcai^ous  earth  is  not  (as  wehadsij 
necessArily  be  entirely  destroyed  by  a  few  years  the  coral  ro^  formed  by  the  cowtnidicBoiiD- 
.exposure ;  because  the  mould  is  decomposed  by 
the  toun,  and  the  powder  is  d\ppefsed  by  the  wind. 
indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  cohvince  you 
<bat  WQ  cannot  hece  ever  have  any  noxieus  ex- 
cess (jT  vegetable  remains,  either  by  their  tnorAise 
from  nafbral  deposhion,  or  by  their  nccumulation 
fram  v^atary  transnoilaiion.    Suffice  the8#  Ricts*to 


Semonsti^te  to  yqa  that  the  «ol|  of  South^lf>rida 
muift  J)e  the  healthiest  soil  of  tie  union; 


We  received  from  Dr.  Perriqe  a  ipecimeo  of 
the  calcareous  earth  which  fonne  all  ibe"be)'s ' 
or  islets  of  the  Florida  reef,  and  which  abn,  bare- 
ly aolorcd  with  vegetable  or  other  organK  maiier, 
coastitutes  the  entire  eurfa&  soii  oT  these  iilets, 
and,  pritqpipally  bf  the  neifchbofiog  oiin-la&i 
The  specimen  sent  is  from  the  flkta  auroondifi^ 
Indian  Key^^bich  are  left  oaked  at  ior  tide-K- 
veral  hundred  yaids  in  width.  Tbevble  bot- 
tom of  that  part  of  the  Mexican  sea,  ii  doibties 
compose(lof  the  same  earth,  as  irdlae  tbemt 
higher  and  dry  lands,  4rhtch  hap  been  nkeii  b; 
some  ancfent  convulsion  or  operation  (^mnre. 


sects  ^ or,  if  so  produled  drigiaally,  it  i»s  tea 
broken  down  dnd  pulverized  by  nataral  eww, 
and  the  parts  again^ons^Udated  into  attrrffft 
rock,  softer  than  English  chalk,  to  wbkhisfu'*^ 
ness  and  in  purity  it  n^rly  approadit*.  Tt* 
mass  contain^  pany  smalf  ^liell?,  sboiriD?  '^i- 

they  had  been  enveiop^  *o  *  ^  ^  ^'^^^ 
eajthy  deposite,  while  under  irater.  Thefpeo- 
trifen  contained  92  per  cent.*^  caftooate  ol  i"* 
The  toall  rclnainder  wftd  of  fine  dnA-((^ 
clay^  cont^ni^jg  litile  if  any  eillcioda  earth- 

Anomer  specimen  of  lhesoil(or«ih-«»'i^' 
haps,)  of  ihe  «aia-land  near  the  soothefss"*- 
mifyoff>ie  peftinsijla 'oF  Florid^  (neartsJ^'o- 

diAnKey,)  refipiyed  from  the  aape «««' ^^" 
tainedSl  per^ceni.  of  carbonate  of  ^' 

Thus  it  appeal^  t^iat  the  entire  body  of  wH"^ 
soil  itcan  be  called)  of  thisextfeoaiw^n^^l^. 
boarkable  regiori  is  "composed  almost  exclos^^y 


Very  respect fiflly, 

Your.  ob't.  cerv't.' 

•  P,  S.— Suggesfions  for  the  consideraitbn  of  tha 
editor  of  the  Farmers'  He^ister.  1st,  republi- 
eatroQ  of  the  leuers^f  (Jen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearftoi4id 
to  |he  Hon.  Levi  Lincq|n,  and  to  Dr.  9*  P^rrine, 
concerning  the  innt>duction*of  trotlical  plaa^  ipto 
South  Florida,  which  are  published  in  the  JToCir- 
pal  of  the  Atnerlban  institute  of  the*  city  of  New 
York,  ip  the  numbers  oV  the  rest.  svmmer<1638): 
2nd,  republication  of  4he  abfe  firticlfc  on  the  intre-^ 
duAtion  and  culture  of  tha  lea  plaiit,  pfdbably 

written  by  Doctor  Dekay,  after  his  vii?t  to  th^tea  ,  ,«sai\ 

plantation,  near  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  a wf  pub-  of  the  very  substance  whitb  is  almwUimi^^J 
Hahed  in  the  New  York  Parmer  for  1828,  at^ages;  and  entirely  defiHieot  throaghsui  the  laii* «  •[ 
105, 106  and  107 ;  Srd",  condensed  publication  of  > 
an  the  striking  fqcts  developed  and  pubNshed«by 
you,  on  the  properties  ai^  usee  of  caHranflte  of 
lime ;  4th^a«  ef|ually  interesting  abridgement  of 
alh  that  has  been  kno\vn  arfl)  shown  by  you,  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  irrigation.    It  strikes  me 
that  the  Southern  Agricultural  Coavention  should 
appoint  a  special  committee  tc^consldei^and  repprt 
on  the  qdvantag^  and  expediency  of  imprdvinff 
all  their  poorest^sods  by  cakaiii)&natin^  them ;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  cemmitt^  tcannot  find*  any 
tiext  book  as  valuables  your  comprehensive  '  fis- 
say  on  Calcareous  Manures,'  whlph,  by  the  by,  I 
apnsulaevery  week.    Next  in  importance,  lor  im-' 
proving  their  poorest  spils,  it  feems  to  (he,  woujd 


tj«e  grcSt.  Atlantic  slope,  froft  the  St  LiwfW« 
to  th^  Savannah.  A^d,  if  not  onderifood  aou 
remedied,  the  sup^buodance  of  cakareoiiaetft 
jn  the  one  case,  is,  w  suf€  to  csoae  and  !»^^ 
sterility,  as  its  total  absence  does  in  t^  °'"* 
The  most  barren  eaAh  of  each  offtwe  ?«* 
legions  would  be  tke'bestofmaDUwferificoi^ 
and  hereafter  ve«ejs  wili  be  profitably  c«dP»^ 
in  thus  exch^ngtnc  the*,  earths, ''WchtW 
worse  than  worthless  in  their  native  posi"on» 
come  ric!)  Hj^anuresjand  the  producei* 
nent  fertililyt  by  merely  exchanging p'*^*** 
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Dr.  PerriDB  is  correct  in  hia  ^ppoaitiop>  that 
after  a  ehori  course  of  tillage,  \he  present  small 
productive  power  bf  these  excessively  calcdreous 
a(A\B  will  be  destroyed  aod  lost ;  and  then  they 
will  probably  remain  Jor  ever  alter  barren,  naked, 
and  uninhabitable  '^fsand  banks,"  which  designa- 
tiou  is  already  applied  by  unpbseTYdnt  or  igno- 
rant voyagers  to  some  of  these  inlets  whieh  scarce- 
ly have  a  grain  of  sand  in  their  composition. 
Knowledge  of  the  subject  of  calcarecHis  manttras 
and  earth  would  be  scarcely  less  important  for  this 
peculiarly  calcareous  regk>n  (and  also  the  south- 
ern prairie  lands  in  general,)  wb^re  the  abundance 
of  this  jBaPth  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  soil,  than  in 
the  other  ^at  region  whe^e  it  is  flliogether  want-' 
ing,  dnd  to  obidiQ|it,  is  the  great  desideratum  lor 
the  delective  soils. 

The  sQggesiion  made  in  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication of  the  heed  of  a  **  condensed  publication 
of  aJI  the  str^ting  (acts  developed  and  poblished  on 
the  use  of  carbonate  o^  lime."  i)as  before  been 
under  eonsideiAtion.  The  olject  will  hereafter 
be  t^est  rea^h^d  by  another  and  much  ^sKiended 
edition  of  the  *  Essay  on  Calcareous* Mtrqures,^  in 
which  will  be  embraced  all  the  interesting  and  va* 
luable  facts  which  have  been  observed  o^  estab- 
lished since  fhe  pubUcation  of  the  last  editidn. 

—Ed.  F.  R. 


*     gkary's  patsmt  goal. 

Rkmu  Ui«  Me€hsiict'  Bf  agutne. 

The  (brmaiioQ  of  an  artificial  Aiel  hae/or  some 
tinae  past  joqcu pied  no  small  portion  of  theatieifti^o 
of  scieiHiac.  minds.  The  high  pcice  of  the  natural 
miiiciral — the  i^reat  space  it  requires  for  stowa^ 

the  quantity  of  its^fuse  ahd  the  iipi6ance^f  ixi 

•moke,  were  arodhgy  the  disadvaf  ta^  which  it 
was  flougt^t  to  be  overcame  b  j^pome  a^ificial  com- 
bination of  combustible  matlers.  We  ha^  from 
time  to  timf  p^blis'hedtficc^unts  ofihe  various  pa- 
tented methods  of  manulacturin^  artificial  Uiei  and 
coal,  aod  of  various  ex|%rimenial  usings  thereof 
lor  ateam  engiiMS  and  other  purposes,  to  which  w6 
have  now  toadcf,  the«p^rticiik«r8  relating  to.anothec 
coftopoaitioii  invented  by  isdr.  Stephen  Geary  the 
architOBt.*  * 

Mf.  Geary's  artificial  coal  t»>nsi8ts>if  a  mixtuse 
of  the  ibjiowing  ingn^ients : — ^First, •^bout half  of 
small  coal,  or  coal-dust ;  second,  pitch,  or  bliurai- 
nous  matter  obtaiaed  from  co^l,  or.  other  mineral 
or  vegetable  tar ;  third,  coal  or  coke  cinders^  pow- 
dered peat,  or  bark  of  trees^awdust  ot4an ;-  four^, 
powered  qIs^,  *  freesiODe,  chdik)  |>la8ter)  earth, 
sandy  or  other  earthy  matters ;  and  lastly,  about  a 
ibrtieCh-part  of  some  acid — sulphuric  add,  as  the 
cheapest,  is  that  which  is  used  by  Jdr.  Geary. 

Thepoal  is  manufactured  in  the  Ibllowingjnan- 
ner : — ^The  pHch  is  to  be  melted  in  a  pot,  ^nd*  the 
cinders  fffaaiuJiy  introduced— stirriag  •constantly. 


good  heat  during  the  operation^Hhe  acid  is  to  be 
pouted  in.  find  well  stirred  through.     AniCfierves" 
cence  will  in  a  short  time  take  piace,  producini;  a 
froth  on  the  surface  of  the  mi^tture  ;  and  os  soon 
as  this  appears,  add  the  remaindeq  of  the  £mall 
coal.    The  mixture  of  the  ingredients  having  been 
completed,  the  fiuid  mass  must  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  agitation  by  stirring  until  the  |vhoie  is  well  and 
equally  heated.    The  mature  ^ay  then  be  run 
into  moulds  of  any  desired  shape.    When  the 
mixture  has  become  partially  cool,,  pressure  oa 
beating  may  be  applied  in  order  to  compress  the 
blocks *of  fqel  into  as-  small  a  compass  as  possible. 
The  pressure  or  beating  is  not  essential,  ^cept  in 
cases  where  the  coal  is  intended  to,  be  used  as 
steam-boat  fuel,  whare  stowage  room  is  valuable. 
The  ingredient  in  this  composition,  which  is 
new,  and  from  the  action  oC  which  on  ihe  At  her 
component  parts,  the  beneficial  qualities  of  Mr. 
Oeary's  fael  resultj  is  tile  aM ;  and  ha  claims  this 
addition  of  an*  acid  or  acids  to  the  other  knnttectf 
which  have  all  been  used  belpre,  as  constituting 
hfe  patent. 

Some  specimens  of  coal  thus  raanufactused  were 
submitted  to  Professor  Brande  tor  his  examination 
and  opinion,  who  reported-  as  follotrs .: — 

"  That  it  burns  well,  kindles  readily,  and  has 
most  of  the  characters  of  some  oF  the  bituminous 
coall,  *lt  undergoes  combbstioq  rather •  moce  ra^ 
pidly  than  the  prai nary  Newcastle  coal,  but  ap- 
pears fe  give  out  as  much  heoit  and  to*  (brm  a 
brisk,  agreeable,  and  eflicieat  firs,  and  I  ajlprehend 
no  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  smellt  dust,  smoke, 
soot  or  ashes,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  any  qual- 
ity prejudicial  to  health. 

**  1  nave  no  doubt  thit  if  might  be  available  in 
the  mantifiieture  of  eras  and  coke,*  but  whether 
economically  or  not  is  a  question  v4iich  I  have  no 
.means  of  determining. 

**  Accurately  to  assiettain  the  relative  value,  of 
this  fuel^  as  compared  with  (he  ordinary  varieties 
of  coal,  would  require  a^serissofexperimsntsupqi^ 
a  larger  scale  than  I  have  been  enabled  to  uoder-i 
take,  but  fron^the  trials  which  I  have  made  of  ir^ 
it  appears  to  ms  lo  compete  with  the  superior 
kinds  of  coal,' and*  if  jbo,  the  greater  ntunber  of  its 
applicatjons  to  inferior  purposes  are  matters  ai' 
comparatively  little  moment." 

Mr.  Squire  (chemist  in  ordirfarj^to  her  Majesty )r 
al80.repo^t^  very  I'dvorably  of*its  merits  in  the 
following  tenns  :^- 

"  I  have  examined  the  properties  of  the  patent 
coal*,  which  you  placed  in  my  hands  for  that  pur- 
pose, and 'have  to'  report  thafi't  ihakes  a '  cheerful^ 
fire  in  the  open  grate,  the  temperatlire  of  the  room 
being  more  steqd?ly  increa9e<l^  and  the  maximum 
of  heat  longei  retained  by  it  than  tvith  ^nfnrfon 
coal,  and  althoush  it  do€|i  not  thro^  out  so  visjent 
a  heat  as  the  "rost  screened  "coa'le,  yet  it. has  the 
advantage,  ifleft  alons,  o^M)n(^nuing  to  burn  till  all 
is  consumed  to  ashes,  leaving  no  cinders;  it  is 
entirely  free  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  and  when 
burnt  in  close  vessels  it  yit!1ds  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  ooke  as  the  best  coals  do,  and  the  gas 
given  off  buriSs  with  great  brilliancy." 

These  favorable  opinions,  we  are  happy  to  bo 
able  to  say,  hav^  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experience.  '£heComm«i«ial  Steam- boat  Con^pa-* 
ny,  in  consequence  of  the  benefioial  result  of  somc^ 


The. powdered  clay  is  next  to  be  added  giaduaUy, 

then  one-4iair  of  the  smalkcoal ;  as  soon. as  these  I  ^periments  they  m^d^e,  have  adopted  ji  for  the 

matters  are  well  aihalgftmated — beiog  kept  at  a  I  u^  of  their  vesselp.    OncTxpcriment  wvls  in  \vork< 
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iDg  the  enginea  of  the  Prince  Oiorg§  steam-boal 
from  LoQdoa-bridge  to  Chatham,  SheeroeM,*aod 
Southend.    The  same  weight  of  Mr.  Geary's  coal 
was  taken  on  board  that  was  usually  consumed  in 
a  trip  to  Chatham  of  common  coal,  and  there  was 
foand  to  besuffidentto  work  the  engines  as  far  as 
Gravesend  on  the  return  voyage.    Another  irial 
was  in*  the  Diuh^a  of  Kent  steamerJ    The  quan- 
tity of  common  cq^I  usually,  burnt  by  ihis  vessel 
in  a  voyage  lo  fiamagate  is  five  tons ;  she  per- 
lormfcd  the  voyage  with  three  tons  and  a  half  of 
Mr.  Geary's  Patent  Coal.    The  price  paid  (or  the 
common  coal  l^y  the  CommerciaLCorap&riy  was 
twenty- three  shillings  per  ton.    'Aie  cost  o^  the 
patent  coal>is  eighteen  shillings  per  ton.    From 
this  there  appears  an  enormous  saving  in  aost,  in 
stowage  room  and  in  weight. 

There  «re  oiher  adt^intages  besides  these  which 
it  is  important  to  mention :  the  captains  and  engi- 
neers of  the  boats  stalb  that  there  are  h^dly  any 
tohes  led  afler  combustion  ^  no  clinkers ;  only  a 
light  white  vapoury  srookA ;  and  that  the  labor  of 
■toking  is  much  reduced. 

We  also  understand  that  coke  manufactiA'ed 
/K»m  the  article  has  been  used  with  great  success 
on  some  of  theYailwaySi  partieulariy  the  eastern 
•Munties. 

An  extensive  roanufactosty  has  been  erected  for 
the  produttioD  of'ilii*  patent  fuei^in  t4ie  neigtfbor- 
hood  of  Bow,  and  another  is  in  preparation  at 
•Gravesend.  Judging  tironi  the  foregoing' state - 
mems,  we  may  ventuie  to  predict  an  extensive 
demand  for  this  new  article  orcommerce. 


rAoOBBOINGS  or    THE    NORTH    ANITA 
CVi{Tl7RAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A6RI- 


T«>  theEdttor  of  Um  Fwmera'  Regfsler. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  North  Anna  Aggcultural 
Association  I  have  been  requested  to  forward  for 
publicaiion  the  ibclosed  communication  on  thecul-' 
tivation  of  the  beet  and  roangold-wartzel. 

f  also  send  tha  following  resolations  of  ihe  as- 
sociation Oft  the  latoented  death  of  Judge  Buel, 
Mte  editor  of  the  *  Cultivator.' 

.  « Resolved,  that  <he  public-spirited,  able,  and 
successful  exertior^  of  Judge  Buel,  late  Editor  of 
the  <  Cultivator,'  to  iroprove4he  agriculture  of  the 
country,  have  merited  the  highe^  praise,  and  en- 
titled him  to  the  gratknde  of  every  friend  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  this  M80ci|ition  deplorepiiis  death 
hB  a  public  loss. 

Resolved,  as  t  teslknoniai  of  the  estimation  in 
which  ve  held  him,  and  of  otir  regret  for  his  loss, 
that  these  resolations  be  trapsmitted  to  the  <  Culti- 
vator' and  the  Farmors'  Register,  for  publication." 

W.  HoLi^AOAT,  Secretary. 


On  heet  culture, 

Commoxilcated  to  Uie  North  Anns  AMdcisUos  for  the  sttais- 
ment  of  knowledge  on  ■giiealtonl  tQbje<A«. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  for  fte^ing  stock  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  that  attention  whieh  it  so  justly 
teerits;  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  our 
associatioB,  1  wiH  eoQimtmicate  the  rehult  of  an  cfx- 
periraent  which  1  made  (he  last  season  in  raising 


the  mfuigold-wtlrtxei  or  seaitity  tool,  aod  the  SU- 
sian  or  sugar  beet. 

The  piece  of  ^und  on  whicli  the  experimer. 
was  made  consisted  of  about  one  and  ow-ihirtl 
acres  of  land,  which  had  been  piooghedihe  pre- 
ceding fail  with  a  two-horse  |)lougb,  aaaprepan. 
lion  lor  Indian  porn.  The  soil  was  of  good  qaai;. 
ly^  part  of  it  a  sandy  ioam,  part  clayey.  Aboo: 
the  20th  of  April  &  light  dreesiDg  of  utl! Dtd 
manure  i^as  scattered  over  the  thinner  par*Bo)  it; 
alter  which  it  was  well  ploughed  with  a  tin)-hiKse 
plod^h  ;  a  coulter  (also  drawn  bytwohonsa 
deep  as  it  could  be  forced  into  the  earth]  fo!.07io$ 
in  each  furrow  Ira  mediately  after  the  pioQg^.,»al 
to  break  and  open  the  ^ibsoil.  An  iron-'>j'hd 
rake  drawn  by  ti^  horses,  followed  iiP  the  !o:l 
was  well  pulverized,  and  in  fine  tilth.  Soaillisu 
*or  ridges  were  formed  at  interrais  ofabouitvo 
and  a  naif  feet,  by  throwing  together  two  furroxs 
of  a  one-horse  plough,  ov<>,r  i^ich  i  haoii  rist 
was  drawn,  to  smooth  them  and  duw  ofi  ihe 
clods;  these  lists  were  opened  (withapoiuiel 
stick  drawn  along  th^re  by  the  hand,  eoioewhai 
like  a  rake.handle  reversed)  to  the  depth  ouU* 
one  nnd  a  half  inches,  the  seed  dropped  into  iift 
from  the  hand,  at^iqterveDs  of  IburloetiiK.'ii, 
one  seed  in  a  place,  and  covered  tliaQovr^itae 
earth..  tThe  seeds  were  prepared  for  pia&i:v-.^ 
steeping  tnem  twelve  hours  in  warSi  water  at^j- 
rated  wkh  salt-petre,  and  ihfvi'  rolling  thf3  '^^ 
plaster-of-Paris.  The  weather  wai  tj  W 
windy  lor  several  weeks  after  plaDtiog,a»'i»'J' 
half  the  seed  failed  to  vegetate;  theynfc^^ 
!>est  where  the  soil  was  moist  and  da.ny  ^s 
soon  as  the  plants  attain^]  sttffieiefltsize,i^f 
were  thinned  by  hand  so  as  lo  stand  at  lnGi^r> 
to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  tbojc  r^>>> 
up  being  transpf anted  to  the  vacant  ipflc« ;  o'  ^' 
to  thedrough|,  but  few  ofthese  lived,  aod  tlK'"!* 
that  /ived  did  not  thrive  or  grow  well.  FrwiiiK 
planting  end  iransplanffng  toffclher,«b6«i'«- 
thrtrfls  of  an  acre  stood,  of  which  rather  BwetUw 
half  ivas  sugar-boet,  the  real  mvn^'^^ 
The  crop  was  worked  once  with  the  baw"* 
While*the  plants  were  "very  stnalL  (the  »««*»•« 
grass  being  carefully  pulled,  away  at  tte  «« 
'  time  by  the.  hand  i&m  immediately  ««« |» 
young  beeis,)  and  twice  afterv^ardsw'''"*?!^ 
plough  (a  wing-poultefc)  and  the  l^**  ^^^ 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  tl»«»f  ""ffJJ 
of  unusual  drought,corn  ylbldinggeaKwy**®*^ 
than  from  three-fifthsto  two-thirds  of  «»*'^ 
crop;  and  during  the. sumiaer  I  thon|hti»ycroP 

of  roots  would  be  a  total  failarc;  bat  ai jw  »" 

approached,  it  became  more  va«°*Sfe5:Jlw 
the  crop  lmpd)ved  rapidly.  On  the  2W  ^^ 
1  took.ihem/op  to  seed  the  <pnd  »"''^*|JL 
my  surprise  harvested  more  than  fiw  m^ 
buehels  of  tine.root«,  besides  f<'ur or finiox^an 
loads  oT  tops,  oit  which  my  hogs  fed  kindj-  ^^ 
croi^iucceedfed  best  where  the  soil  was  ch^s* 
'moist;  and  I  have  found  the,rn(«sewelleotlwM^ 

both  cattle  -and  hogs.  The  opinion  h«(.r"  "t 
quently  advanced  that  <he climate  of  Virff™?' 
unsuited  to  roo^crops,  beiogtoostibjecrtodrougB* 
but  my  experience  of  the  past  season  assures^ 
thatio  raise  the  beet  and  mflfngold-wmtzei,  a»J 
trial  is  all  that  is  needed.  My  rdota  were jj^ 
mdre  than  any  grain  crop  i  could  baverasw 
the  land ;  and  tfcough  ihe  relative  pnxioct« 
two  kinds  culUvated  wlul  not  ^ctm^  ^ 
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ained,  1  think  the  difference  inconsiderable ;  while 
he  beet  it  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  iU  bulk 
Lhan  the  maiigold,  and  probably  contains  more 
saccharine  matter,  it  is  also  more  easily  preserved 
through  the  winter  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  incline  to 
give  it  the  preference. 

A  good  drill-barrow  would  have  saved  me  much 
labor  in  planting;  and  ifthe  seed  had  been  steeped 
longer  they  \^ould  have  vegetated  better.  A  friend, 
on  whom  I  entirely  rely,  informed  tne  that  he 
steeped  a  few  seed,  and  kept  them  moist  in  a  bac; 
covered  with  earth  till  they  sprouted*  beibre  plant- 
ing, and  ecarely  one  of  them  (iiiied  to  grow  well, 
ir  this  communication  shall  encourage  others  to 
try  the  root  ci^lture,  it  will  not  have  been  made  in 
vain.  John  Y.  Hollapay. 


TUB   MARL  B£n>S  IffiAR  NBWBJBR1I« 

To  ih«  Editor  of  Uie  Farmera*  Register. 

Nhcheniy  N.  C  Jug.  30/A,  1889'. 
DcsAR  Sir — Accompanying  this  letter,  1  have 
transmitted   to  you  three-  specimens  of  marl,  or 
calcare^s  matter,  found  on  my  (arm  on  Neuse 
River,  about  twenty-two  miles  up  the  same,  from 
this  place.    THe  specimen  marked,  N.o.  1,  is  very 
abundant,  and  seems  to  run  in  veins  through  that 
portion  of  my  field  nearest  the  civer.     1  tappell  a 
vein  of  it  on  the  side  ef  a  hill  which  terminated 
very  abruptly  in  h  meadow,  and  pursuing  the  same, 
ibiind  that  it  run  through  a  large  field  at  various 
depths ;  and  in  several  piares  it  appeared  above 
the  soil,  in  the  JSeld.    This  section  t)f  Graven 
county,  hordeiing  on  the  Neuse  Rivej^  is  inclfhed 
to  be  of  a  limestone  formation,  and  m  iirany  places, 
both  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  interior, 
there  ate  large  oAasses  of  the  rotten  limestone  to  be 
found,  which  as  yet  have  never  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.    As  you  ascend  the  river,  its 
batiks  disclose  diflerent  Ibrma^i^ns  of  1  invest  one ; 
there  are  fine  speciqiens  in  some  places  of  what 
is  terxned  the  shell  rock,  from  Which  "  hand-mill 
stones  "  are.  manufactured,  and  are  extensively 
used  in  the  country  to  grind  corn  into  meal,  and* 
hominy.   There  are,  aUo,  good  apecimens  of  the 
more  solid  ro^k,  with  new  and  then  very  cxten- 
',  sivo  formations  of  the  shell  marl,  such  as  .the  spe- 
',  cimen  No.  1,  and  combiSnalions  of  tHb  oyster  shells 
with  other  calcareous  matter.    The  other  speci- 
I  mens,  No.  2  and  3.  are  Jbund  in  extensive  forma- 
;  tions  pn  my  farm,  out  are  more  or  less  combined 
;  with  a  hard  limestone  rock,  which  make  them 
move  difficult  of  access,  and  rstjuire  more  labor  td 
'  dig  them  from  the  soil  or  earth.'   With  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Neuse  River  presents,  of  its 
exiensivd  beds  of  marl,  1  believe  that  not  o[)e  of 
our  planters  have  as  yet  deriveil  any  benefit  from 
them,  or  applied  the  marl  to  their  lahds  with  any 
good  practical  benefit ;   this  has   arisen  not  so 
much  from  a  want  oT  knowledge  of  M  good  ef- 
fects, but  in  a  great  measure  frorn  our  ignohince 
in  Its  application,  and  also  from  fear  that  we  might 
rather  produce  an  injury  than  a  jfood  to  pur  laiids. 
There  are  portions  of  our  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  limestone  formations,  constituting  a  cort  of 
ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  which  are 
strongly  impregnate  with  lime,  as  is  obvious  by 
the  rocks  peteriaff  above  the  ground  in  some  places 
in  the  fieldsj  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  same, 


both  upon  the  feet  of  the  laborers  and  horses* 
fiack  of  these  lands,  there  are  oak  and  pine  lands, 
in  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  limp,  nor 
are  any  of  the  effects  of  it  discovered.    These 
lands  afford  a  large  supply  of  beth  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  swamp  and  marsh  mud,  which  ali^o  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter.     1  will 
however,  reserve  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  limestone  formations  of  the  Neuse,  &^*..,  and 
the  character  of  our  lands,  for  a  future  le  ler,  and 
proceed  to  trespass  upon  the  ready  willingnesv 
which  you  have  always  evinced  to  aAord  the  de- 
sired inlbrmation,  to  your  many  querists.  1  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  per  ceftt.  of  lime  the  i%- 
rious  specimens  of  marl  which  I  have  sent  y6u 
will  afford,  and  which  you  consider  best  to  be  ap- 
applied  to  sucrf  kinds  as  I  have  described  abov^.  I 
forgot  also  to  tnention  that  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Neuse  are  overflowed  every  year,  and  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters,  there  is  left  a  rich  alluvion, 
which,  combined  with  the  leaves  which  have  fal- 
len for  successive  years,  forms  an  undecayed  90m- 
binatien  of  mud  and  leaves,  that  I  have  thought 
might  be  made  a  very  rich  manure,  whh  the  ac- 
tion of  lime  upol  it.  Will  a  combination  of  either 
6f  I  Re  speci.mens  of  marl  whieh  1  have  sent  you 
with  this  undecayed  matter,  make  a  valuable  ma^ 
nure  for  our  lands  1    If  so,  in  what  way  and  in 
what  proportions  should  it  be  prepared  ?    How 
would  our  swamp  mud  mixed  whh  either  of  the 
specimens  of  marl  answer  for  manure,  and  what 
would  be  its  probable  effects  on  our  lapds  the  first 
year,  Snd  how  should  ihut  be  prepared  1    Can  we 
convert  our  extensive  beds  of  rotten  limestone  to 
any  good  practical  agri^ltural  purposes  7  fn  fine, 
I  do  not  consider  ihat  there  is  any  pierit  in  saying 
to  ydu  that  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  and  application  of  marl,  and  that  I 
am  a  novice  and,  sciolist  in  agricultural  matteoi^ 
and  as  "  misery  is  said  to  love  company,"  1  firid 
that  my  neighbor^  are  all  in  the  same  predicamenli 
and  that  I  can  derive  no  information  from  them  on 
the  subject — this  must  be  my  apology  for  trespass- 
ing on  your  valpable  time,  and  likewise  for  seek- 
I  ing  answprs  to  queries  which  1  have  no  doubt  you 
will  deem  very  trite  and  common,  and  rather 
ad^dlboyishi  (or  a  farmer.     W^uld  the  application 
of  either  of  the  specimens  of  marl  sent,  to  such 
lands  as  I  have  described,  unaided  by  any  other 
matter,  be  productive  of  much  benefit  1    As  a 
large  district  of  country  is  interested  in  obtaininjc: 
informatioR  in  relation  to  the  marl  I  send  you, 
your  views  in  general  in  relation  to  it,  woun  be 
very  acceptable  indeed. 

Very  respeq^ully  yours, 

Jamrs  W.  Bryar. 

The  three  sp&cimens  of  marl  which  accompa- 
nied the  above  letter,  have  been  Carefully  Ana- 
lyzed, so  far  as  it  regarded  their  calcareous  ingre- 
dient, or  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

No.  1,  consisting  principally  of  loose 'small 
shells,  and  fragments  of  shells,  yi^dilig  66  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

No.  2,  apparently  of  firm  texture,  or  bard  marl 
— 62  per  cent. 

'  No.'  8,  still  harder — 76  per  cent.  * 
I     As  the  boat  mode  of  answering  tltc  other  iu- 
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fl6il,  but  assuredly  after,  its  greatest  use  is  os  a  I  variety  is  known  by  i lie  name.of  frari7/a;  an  in" 
gitimulant  or  sorveni  of  ihQ  N^cgctable  or  animal  >  fet-ior  khid,  known' by  Ibe  name  of  fce/p,  is  pre- 
inanures  v^thinlhe  poll,  and  for  whafever  of  pah- '  pired  Irom  sea^wceds  on  the  northern  shores  of 
lilura  may  be  requisite  to  the  fibre  or  rfraidity  oil  Scotland,  and  may  be  so  any  where  it  As  \o  be 
the  plant  in  sustaining  itself  against  the  influence*  |  found.  The  purest  barilla  always  contains  pouis- 
of  the  winds  while  attaining  itsnifltunty.  We  lea  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
have  a  familiar  exemplification  of  ihe  action  of  JBodiuni;  eacn  of  which,  though  perhaps  most  pro5- 
lime  on  dried  vegetable  substances,  on  boards  and  tubly'.em ployed  in  the  manulaciure  of  soap  and 
pickets.  The  minute  splinters  left  in  boards!  by  I  glass,  \vould  ij' applied  as  a  manure  to  the  pml 
the  teeth  of  the  sa%v,  if*  soggy  or  prone  to  rotting,  [operate  powerfully,  and  ai  the  same  time,  froro  its 
wkiiewashedf  become  hard^  and  indurated,  and  j  strong  alkaline  influence,  serve  as  a  solvent 'o 
seem  checHfed  in   their  progress  to  decay  by  ili^   other  manuring  substances  in  the  soil.^ 


Hme,  and  the  wood  is  perfectly  solid.    The  same 
result  wijl  be  visible  if  it  be  applied  while  yet  caus- 
tic to  dried  hay  or  straw.     When  lime  is  brought 
immediately  in  contact  with  animnl  subsfancet*, 
a9  with  oils,  it  corrodes  and  solidified  them  ;  with 
animal  juices,  it  assaifs  and  operated  similarly  on 
ihetD,  leaving  nothing  but  the  mere  aqueous  fluid  ; , 
with  animal  flesh,  it  checks  its  putretiicfK'lB  pro- 
gress, and  as  it  were  petrifies  it ;  with  eflluvia,  it 
absorbs  it.  The  chemists  say,  probaBly  with  truth, 
ffhat  the  lime  takes  up,  or  renders  insoluble^  in 
time  it  will  give  back  agjin.    This,  fliough^rue 
aito  fiTpari  o(  the  substance  imbibed,  mny  orwwy 
fiol  be  as  to  vviich  of  it  ;<  nut  if  even  so,  jt  should, 
^  recollected  that  the  object  of  appKipg  manure 
is  to  bencQl  the  fiist,  as  well  as  xhfi  i'uiure  crops ; 
and  the  fh-st  i^  dependent  entfrely,  whatever  may 
be  the  supply  put  ^nto  thesoiJ,  upon  that  portion  of 
the  manure  which   is  immediately  soluble;  and  if 
that  be  held  in  suspenpe  by  the  lime,  the  first  crop 
at  least  will  suffer.    This  not  unfrcquentTv  hop- 
pens  \Vith  the  farmer  as  to  'his  manure.    For  Ihie 
Want  ♦'of  an  admixture  of  a  portion  which  *s  rea- 
dily soluble,  his  crops tfomc  up  ahead  of  the  ma-  j  knotwn  by  tbe  qame  of  chowder ;  a  very  thin  lea*. 
nure,  and  leave  him  to  suppose  it  not  so  effectual  '  *"'  ' 

a^  be  had  anticipated  ;  an  argument,  by  the  by, 


fhe  barn-yard  for.the  Ii0|uid^,"  and  an^admlxturti  of 
it  at  th&  moment  of  tEH<ing  it  out  foV  use.    Bui  1 


1  believe  the  sea-weed,  though  best  in  this  point 
of  view  i/'  ploughed  in  green,  even  in  its  dry  s^tatp, 
a  corrective  of  the  acidft}'  of  a  soil.    On  a  field, 
the  soil  o^  which  ^  was  probably  the  poorest  of  my 
farm,  and  in  whicK  I  was  preparing  (o  put  r\'e,  my 
carts  bad  deposited  some  greeo  sea*  weed  in  heap?, 
with  the  intention  of  spreading  it  before  plough- 
ing.   A  want  of  lime  prevented  the  execution  of 
til  id  purpose  in  the  way  proposed,  and  it  was  thin- 
ned witli  a  fork  around  the  ctoall    heaps  as  it  lay, 
af^er  it  had  become  dry,  and  ploughed  yi  wiih  the 
manure  for  the  field.    As  the  crop  <rrew,  the  crain 
rose  in  its  growth  most  visibly  within  the  cirrum- 
ferencejaf  the  sea- weed  thus  spread   around  w.t 
heaps,  anS  so  much  so  as  to  be  remarked  by  si 
about  the  flirm,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  faffu- 
ence.    The  next  year,  as  the   gra^  c^me  in  suc- 
ceeding the   rye,  somTe  sorrel   was   seen  genera.iy 
over  the  field,  but  none  was  visible  withjn  th«  ar- 
ea mference  of  the  sea- weed ;  and    the    grasf,  in 
comparison  with  the  resn  of  the  field,  was  Tsb'y 
improved,  and  yet  continues  so.     The  sea-weini 
used  on  this  occaf^ion  vvas  of  the  species  (amih^riy 


very,  aqueous,  and  prone  to  rapi4  decay 
The  principal  kinds  in  use  as  a  mai 


manunncr  roa- 


am  digressing.    To  feiurn :  as  to  sea- weeds — * 

I  would  then^rsrf,  use  them  green„as  {^x  as  my 
farmini:  wants  might  ^efluire  or  permit.  , 

JVexfjjf  the  supply  be  suflici^itly  extendi jro, 
(witb  me  it  probably  19  800  two-ox  cart  load^  an- 
nually,) r  would  use  it  liberally  as  litter  iti  every 
and  any  shape  about  my  stables,  cajtie  stalls,*  hog 
pcnfl,  barn-yards  and  muclc  rba^s ;  and  (hattoo 

m  opposition  to  common  practice,  as  tiir  as  practi-   Some  fi«rmers  give  them  hltle  else,  up  to  within 
cable,  while'grecn  ;  because,  it  will  be  perceive^  that  fveriod  6f  fatting  thiie.     When  thus  permit- 


There  is  also  occasionally  intermixed  a  dark  br»wn. 
brdad,  long  and  gelatinous  leaf)  the  name  orvihkh 
I  do  not  know. 

t  ^ea-weed,  particularly  the  latter  and  rock  ireed, 
ai'c  eaten  with  avidity  by  swine  ;  and  wbwecon- 
tinurfl  access  is  had"  by  them  to  it,  wi/i  promote 
their  growth*  and  fatten  them,  thougfi  t/i^  flesh  is 
far  frOQi  palatable'  if  they  are  not  fatted,  for  two 
or  three  months  before  Kilfing,  exclusively  on  oihcr 
fcjod  better  fiited  /or  putting  good  flesh   on  thent. 


by  those  who  use  it,  that  $9  (with  the  wract  gra?s 
more  visibly)  the  weeds  dr}%  a  White  efflorescence 
of  salt  gathers  upon  the  SHrface,^which  rains  wash 


-I 


away,  and  this  selt^  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  fish  generally,  and  pai*fi<fularly  so  of  the  de^crip- 


properties.  If,  while  passing  from  its  green  state 
itd  succulent,  mucilaginous  and  saline  properties 
escape  into  the  materials  for  n^ailur'^ng,  which  envi- 
ron it,  the  vegetable  remains  of  ihe  weed,  divest- 
ed of  its  natural  juices,  will,  in  escaping,  serve  as 
ail  absorbent  of  other  useful  liquids  broughtin  con- 
tact wi|h  it.  .         ,  ^ 

A  Mtrd,  and  very  beneficial  mode  of  using  8*ca- 
weed,  is  by  incineratioii.  Redured  tp  ashe^,  its 
properties  become  concentrated,  and  it  is  b'bth 
powerful  as  a  manure  and  useful  commercially.' 
The  carbonarte  of  soda  of  coin  me  rce  is  obtained 
W lixiviating Ih^  ashes  of  sea- weed-'  Th(5  best 


ted,,  how^vei*^'  t(i  raage  for  ipod  on  the  sea-shore, 
they  feed  Exclusively  on  ihuscle^  arid  ^uch  shell- 
fish as  tjiey  can  crush  whH  their teeili,  are  fond  of 


tion  kno\<^  as  horsefeet 

The  wrack-grass  sea- weed 'may  alsd  be  used  as 
a  thatch,  and  fbrms'gwnore  durable  defence  against 
the  violent  winds  and  heavy  rair\s  than  sfra\^. 

The  lafter  aisi  is  used  as  tf  sutretftute  for  horse- 
hair in  stufling  mattresses  and  furniture.  For  this 
purpose^  it  is  carefully  washed  twice  in  fresh  wa- 
ler^  and  then  dped  quickly,  the  intermixture  of 
other  sea  grasses  less  fitted  (or  the  purpose  bein<^ 
picked  out. 

It  is  very  corfvenienC  and  effectual  for  eheltering 
a  manure  heap  from  the  drenching  of  rains,  ami 
protccfinff  ft  from  spfar  heat;  for  rovennir  pJaurs 
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in  gardfens,  vegeiabfee  left  in  garden  <Trounds,  or  i  rigao  raos&or  lichen,  in  consumptive  or  puUn 
buned  Tor  wfnier' keeping;  or  lor  younr?  trees*,  to   ry  complainis,  is  well  known  everywhere. 

The  iranspareni  edible  jiesls  of  the  East-Fndia 
sicallow,  60  much  iti  repute  at  the  luxurious  tables 
of  the  riph  in  China  and  the  £astj  are  now  gene- 
rally belreved  to  be  almosi  entirely  composed  oiT 
geiatinouis  fuoJ,  and  more  especially  of  the  liche- 
noides. The  plant  also  is  in  high  estimation  for 
the  table  in  India. 


protect  them  from  the  rigorous  frosts  of  the  wintry 
reason,  nnd  lor  a  variety  ol*  purposes  about  /a'rai- 
ing  boildinfjs. 

An  opinion  of  the  practical  estimate  of  its  util- 
ity may  be  formed  from  the  Tact,  ttiat  for  manur- 
iritr  nu^po^;es,  it  is  caned  in  Ireland  to  ihe  distance 
of  forty-five  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast. 

KzraL^Hommedieu,  Esq.  formerly  senator  from 
Sut9)lk,  a  Very  intelligent  and  ekllfaf  agriculturist 
of  His  day,  in  a  communication  m^e  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  this  Stafe  in  179 1,  says,  "  many 
farmers  are  of*  opinion  that  one  load  of  sea-weed 
as  a  manure,  is  ecjual  to  a  load  of  covf-yard  ma- 
nure, for  raising  wheal."  And  he  says,  **that 
within  the  two  years  then  preceding,  he  had  used 
more  than  200  Toads  for  wheat  only>  but  he  did  not 
find  rt  equal  by  five  load§  in  thirty ;  that  it  was 
Ibund  in  some  res()eC;t8  superior  to  any  other  kind 
for  Indian  corn,  as  it'prevcrlfs  worm,8  and  injury* 
from  drought ;  that  the  preceding.suniiner,  much 
Indian  corn  had  been  cut  off  b^  tha;  means,  but 
where  the  lantis  \vefe» manured  by  fhis  weed,  the 
corn  was  not  affected.'' 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  while  quoting  from 
this  wtiiCT,  whose  authority  is  loo  wel^  remember- 
ed to  permit  a  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  8tatemeY)ts,  (o  notice  wTiat  h6  says  of  the  ma- 
nure of  mud  taken  from^pali  water  creeks  and 
swamps,  and  in  which  the  weed  otlen  grows: — 
•  **  Mud  from  the  creeks  on  Lpti^  Island  and  on 
the  sea-^oast  df  sorr^  pans  of  Connecticut,  l^as 
beeii  made  use  of  as  a  manure,  with  success  in 
some  instances,  when  in  others  no  benefit  was 
e«perietlced.  This  is  owing  to  their  using  two 
kinJs  of  mud.  In  order  to  determine  which  is  fit 
for  manure,  if  you  rgn  a  paddle  or  a  pole  inlo4he 
mud,  and  it  sticks  so  fast  that  it  is  with  some  difli-, 
culfv  you  pull  it  our,  you  may  determTop  that  mud 
cmfit  for  manure,  it  being  only  lo^m  or  clay  soaked 
with  Water;  but  if  your  paddle  or  pole  is  drawn 
out  easily,  the  mud  is  fit  for  mamire.  This  mud 
being  taken  out  in  the  summer  and  exposed  to  *he 
frost  during  winter,  in  the  spring,  becomes  as  fine 
as  leached  ashes,  and  is  a  good  manure  especially 
for  grass;  being  spread  on  poor  loamy  land,  it 
brings  up  wt^ite  clover -similar  to  ashes,  though  it 
takes  a  larger  quantity.^' 

To  return  particularly  to  sea-weed,  and  to  direct 
attention  toiacts,  which  here  have  been  little  if  at 
a!l  noticed.  There  are  many  of  the  Fu'ci  class  of 
sea-weed  which  elsewhere  are,  and  hei*e  may  be* 
come  edibfe.  They  are  used  as  condiments  by 
families  living  near  the  sea-eoast  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  poor,  because  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city they  furnish  articles  of  resource  as  a  food. 

Thiere  are  numerous  species  employed  in  gar- 
dening as  manures. 

The  laminaria  sacdiarina  (sweet  fucus  or  sea- 
beet)  is  sometimes  boiled  by  the  common  people 
of  £n«rland  as  a  pot  herb.  The  Icelanders,  Au- 
dubon says,  boll  it  in  milk  to  the  cohlistence  of 
pottage,  and  eat  it  with  a  spoon.  They  are  also, 
said  to  soak  it  in  fresh  water,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  aod 
then  lay  it  ap  in  wooden  vessels.  It  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  efflorescence  of  salt,  which 
has  a  sweetish  t^ste,  and  io  thi^  state  they  eat  it 
with  butter.  They  also  feed  their  cattJe  with  this 
species 


Of  the  halymenia  palmala  (L.  dulse,)  both  thB 
tender  stalks  and  young  fronds  are  eaten  fresh 
from  the  sea,  corumouly  walynit  any  preparation. 
They  ar^  i^ometimes  considered  es  forming  a 
Salad,  bvii  more  generally  are  used  as  a  whet.  It 
is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  Islands 
are  fond  of  this  species,  adding  it  to  regouts  and 
olios,  to  which  it  communicates  a  red  colsr,  and 
at  the  same  time  imparts  some  of  its  rich  and  ge- 
latinous qualifies.  Tfic  dried  leaves  infused  in 
water  exhale  an  odor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  sweet  violets,  and  t^ey  communicate  that  fla^ 
vor  to  vegetables  wiih  which  they  are  mixed, 
Lightloot  mentions  that  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  in 
Scoriand,itis  sometime^  used  in  fevers  to  promote 
pe^5p^r*alion,  being  boiled'  in  water  with  a  little 
nutter.  It  is  soft  and  limber,  and  does  not  become 
rigid  in  drying,  being  qf  a  more  loose  texture  than 
many  other  sea.- weeds. 

Thk*  ha fymenia  edulis  (red  dulse)  is  by  qialiy 
preferred  to  the  h.  palmataj  especially  for  cooking 
in  the  frying  pan.  Like  that  species,  its  smeH* 
somewhat  reSembles  sfveet  violeti^. 

LMninaria  es6iz/en/a (badderlocks  or  henware).. 
The  midrib,  stripped  of  its  membrane,  is  the  part 
chiefly  eav?n.  In  Orkney,  the  pinnae  are  also  eat- 
en under  the  n&me  o\'  pickles. 

Spharococcus  citiatus  (ciliated  dulse,)  and  la- 
fninaria  (Ugitata  (fingered  dulse,  sea  girdle  and, 
hancreis,)  are  sometfhies  gathered  and  eaten,  like 
the  najymenia  edulis,  palmala^  and  olher  species. 

Laminaria  digilata.  In  Scotland,  the  stem  oi 
tin's  species  is  used  for  making  handles  to  prwfiltg 
knives.*  A  pretty  thick;  stem  is  selected,  and  cut 
into  pieces  aboux  four  inches  long.  Ii\to  these^! 
while  fresh,  the  blades  are  stuck ;  and  as  the  stem 
dries,  it  contracts  and  [gardens,  closely  and  firmly 
embfacing  the  hilt  of  the  blade.  When  these 
'handles  have  become  hard  and  shrivelled,  aod 
have  been  tipped  wiih  ipetal,  they  are  hardly  to , 
b6  distingpifehed  from  hart's  hofn, 

Chmidria  pinnatlfida  (pepper  dulse,)  in  Seot- 
land,Jid  eaten  along  with  tne  Jf/alymenia  palmala  j; 
and  in  Iceland,  it  is  used  instead  of  spice.'  This 
species  is  common  to  Scotland,  Icehmd,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  shores  of  Egypt. 

jFloaiing focus.  The  succulent  fronds.  Turner 
mentions,  are  selected  and  pickled  like  samphire; 
and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  sea- 
soned with  juice  of  lemons,  pepper  and  vinegar.' 

Ul\;a  lactuca  (lettuce  leaves  or  oyster  green). 
The  thin  green  pellucid  meinbranes,  of  which  this" 
vegetable  is  composed,  are  eaten  raw  as  a  salad, 
and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  such  as  are  ac-  \ 
customed  to  the  use  of  marine  vegetables.        * 

Thus,  sir,  in  answer  to  your   wishe*',  I  have  , 
given  you  what  I   know,  or  have  read  of  sea- 
weeds, and  their  vai-ioue-nses  and  applications.  It^ 
may  serve  to  show  u^that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
of  ihe  ocean,  if  not  as  extens'ive  as  that  ©f  the  , 


The  srcat  vainer  of  the  Iceland  and  of  the  Car- 


dry  land,  has  at  least  itc  treasures,  not  onl^  to  fer- 
lihze  the  earth,  to  minister  to  tnB  weak  and  the 
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infirmi  to  feed  the  p^or  and  the  needy,  but  even  to 
gratify  and  to  satiate  the  e^r-craving  anS  the 
pampered  appetites  of  the  sensualist ;  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  learned  i'xxWy  or  perhaps  fairly  to  ap- 
preciate ihem,  or  this  among  ihe  many  bounties 
ol'  an  ever-good  and  an  a)  1- wise  Providence. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  Skelt. 


From  iht  Journal  ofCooumrcs. 
MILR. 

.  [/Vom  a  comspondent  in  Europe] 

It  is  graiil'yihg  to  see,  from  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  ihai  deep  interest  has  been  awakehed  in  re- 
gard tu  the  quality  of  milk  used  in  th^  eity.  It 
would^scein  as  it'  no  parent  who  reflects  that  the 
bones ^and  muscles  and  constituiion«  of  his  chil- 
dren are  composed  from  thi#  very  nulk,  could  hesi^ 
tale  to  incur  any  expense,  to  make  aqy  eQbris  which 
bis -circumstances  permit,  to  ensure  a  supply  of  the 
very  beat  material  lor  his  (Aippose^  Even  the  inosl 
rigid  economy  requires  it  whether  we  think  of  the 
expense  of  a  leeble  family,  or  of  tho  continue*]  de- 
mauds  which  they  ofteo  make  upon  parents,  even 
aller  they  ar^seot  Ibrth  into  Ihe  world.  1  cannot 
but  hope'that  this  feeling  will  even  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  northern  rai!-Yoads,  from  which  it  fs 
inost  truly  observed  the  most  effeetoal  relie^Mn  he 
aTlurded.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  pure  milk 
can  be^procured  from  the  farms  which  abound  in 
every  direction  from  New  Xork.  Bet  let  it  be  re- 
membered It  must  be  transporied  for  several  J>ours 
in  runvpNances  which  would  serve  admirahly  Im" 
Iftcoawfive  churns — which  panuot  fail  to  prepare  the 
mifk  to  liecoiiie  speediJy  sour,  \\  hnlever  liiay  l»e  it4 
oriticiiiHl  qmiliiy,  unless  indeed'  it  may  have  Ix^ii 
prPviou*ly  diluted  und  vyliiiened  with  lime  witer. — 
On  a  rail-road,  it  may  be  broutihf  «ix  times  the  dis- 
tance in  the  Siwie  period,  and  ulmoet  witho&t  per- 
ceptible motion;  to  any  nothing  of  the  greater  se- 
curity of  goo4  luod  in  places  where  {rrnss  is  cheap- 
er than  slops,  or  even  the  mixture  of  decayed  vej?e. 
tattles  and  parin^rs  and  remnants  ol  Mad,  &c. 
which  (orm  the  refuse  of  the  kitcTien,  anl  which 
are  so  ollen  procured  as  a  dainty  morsel  for  the 
cow,  to  be  returned  afierwtfrds  in  the  fura  of  pure 
milk ! 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  report  addressed  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  milk, 
which  shuivs  the  Importance  of  procunng  this  ibod 
of  children  from  .the  purest  source,  in  a  new 
lifffii  ;  and  proves  that  ** distillery  slops"  are  not 
lire  oitly  thins;  injurious  to  its  quality.  ATessrs.  Pe- 
tit and  D^Arcet,  distinguished  chemists  in  Paris, 
were  led  lo  examine  minutely  the  quality  ol' differ- 
ent speirimf  ns  of  milk,  from  obsef  ving  their  very 
dillerunt  effects  upon  children.  Some  that  they 
eXiiMtiried,  and  which  they  found  lo  foe  speedily 
thrown  up  by  the  Childrqn  in  coagulated  masses, 
was  proved  t)y  chemical  tests  to  have  a  prech)mi- 
nance  of  acidity,  i hough  it  was  not  perceptible  to 
the  taste.  Other  portions  which  were  well  digest- 
ed, were  prpved  ta  have  a  predominance  of  alkali, 
u^icli  is  considered  the  natural  condition  of  milk. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  cows  from  which 
the  firsi  milk  was  obtained,  wene^M  in  ike  stable^ 
with  remnants  of  vegetables  a^  well  as  hay,  and  al- 
most without  movement — that  the  alkaline  and 
healthy  milk  was  from  4owf  allowed  to  rvnge  aihd 
fud  in  the  metubum. 


These  obeervaUoos  led  them  to  examine  the  'va- 
rying qualities  of  milk  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
as  to  the  simple  fact  ofthe  predominance  of  acid  or 
alkali,  and  for  this  purpose  ihey  availed  ihem^elvea 
of  a  test  which  may  be  procured  wiilKmt  difficulty 
from  a  chemicit.  It  is  paper  dipped  io  a  aolinion  of 
litmus.  If  it  be  of  good  quality,  ilie  blue  color 
will  be  changed  to  red  by  a  fluid  which  is  acid.  A 
tincture  of  fhe  blue  cabbage  will  detect  acidity  al- 
60)  if  it  is  sufficiently  fresh,  in  the  same  way. 

During  a  toyuge  through  Flanders,  M.  D^Arcet 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  ehemistGay  Ifus- 
sac,  visited  soiche  of  the  beat  dairies,  in  which  the 
cows  are  ted  upon  the  roeadoive,  and  foand  the 
milk  without  exception,  to  contain  a  predominance 
of  alkali.  They  examined  the  milk  of  cows  led  in 
.the  stall  on  turnips,  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  &c 
which  were  only  allowed  to  pasa  two  hours  a  day 
in  the  meadows,  and  fbi^od  it  as  uniformly  acid. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  fre- 
ezing regions  in  the  north  of  France,  and  oaifiirmly 
with  the  same  results. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  fully  aflcerfalned,  that 
pure  and  peNect  milk  pan  q^dy  be  given  by  cows 
that  pass  il)e greater  part  qf  the  day  in  the  mea- 
dows* during  the  mild  seaaonj  and  that  it  canaot  be 
furnished  t^  cows  which  are  fed  upon  the  parii^ 
and  tops  of  vegetables  or  other  food  than  the  gam- 
es,  and  cfre  deprived  of  exerciee-r-to  say  o^iog 
of  the  perniriou^  efleets  of  the  distillery  slops  sr 
the  sour  and  putrid  reRfnants  of  the  kitchen.  Aoi 
yet  thi":  milk  must  be  the  staff  of  life  ofchildbood— 
the  staff  of  which  its  bones  and  sinews  nreJbrmed; 
and  its  quality  will  do  much  h\  determining Uielee- 
blenessor  vigor  ofthe  next  genemiioh  m  \Qurrit;. 
1 1  is  too  true  that  the^mpure  nnd  often  inJW-irdsii, 
and  ihe  limited  exercise  of  children  in  a  cHy— ad- 
ded to  Ihe  incessant  and  intend  excitement  of  iis 
mo(*ement  and  bustle — while  they  often  reader 
thildhood  npecociouB,  nnd  youth  premature,  lead 
to  decay  equally  premature  in  a  generation  tskea 
together.  Fut  sflrely  this  is  an  additional  reatoa 
fbrseeking  the  purest  and  best  possible  nonnsb- 
ment  in  order  to  counteract  these  inevitable  causef 
of  (decline. 

I  am  suret^at  many  a  mother  will  thank laefbr 
adding  that  thesecheniists,«on  ot>servinfr  vacations 
equally  ffreat  in   the  digestion   of  cbiidreo  led  by 
different  nurses,  found  the  same  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  milk — and  that  which  oras  thrown 
up  frequently  coagulated,  was  uniforis^'ioarvkbea 
it  was  received — not  to  the  taste  al.ways— but  ss 
tested  by  litmus  paper.    They  pbeerve  that  the 
child  is  not  only  deprived  in  this  manner  of  soita- 
hte  food,  but  he  is  obliged  to  call  for  it  40  or  50 
times  a  day,  in  plf\ce  of  4  or  5  times^  and  thus  &- 
tiguesand  injures  her  own  stomach,  without  being 
nourished,  nnd  wearies  and  exhauets  his  nurse  so 
as  to  render  the  quality  of  tlie  milk  aiill  worse- 
Such  a  state  of  things,  they  say,  ought  immediale> 
I)r'to  be  remedied,  and  that  it  can  often  be  done  by 
giving  the  mother  or  nurse  a  more  simple  diei,  or 
by  m^ans  ef  medicine,  which  a  judicious  physician 
can  prescribe,  among  which  they  consider  minute 
doses  of^  super-carbonate  of  soda  the  besu 

But  can  nothingbe  done  to  paliate  the  evil  until 
we  can  procure  pure  milk?  M.  D'Arcet  made 
the  experiment  in  his  own  family  of  adding  one 
half  a  grain  of  siiper-carbonate  of  boda  to  a  pint  of 
milk  from  a  city  fed  oow,  and  succeeded  in  render- 
inf  it  barmleas  at  leasts,  and  Ikr  more  ontcitiooa.-* 
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One  of  Ins  children,  so  feeble  that  he  despaired  of 
being  able  to  save  him,  was  thus  suitably  nourish- 
ed, and  gn'.w  up  to  vigorous  health,  by  observing 
daily  the  quality  ot'the  mothers  and  finally  ofthe 
eow's  milk,  and  taking  the  proper  measures  to  cor- 
rect it»  defects.  NoW  it  nrill  be  incomparably  bel- 
ter 10  procure  the  pure  milk  of  the  grass  (ed  cows 
on  the  banks  of  (he  Hudson  and  on  the  hills  of  Con- 
necticut, than  thus  to  teed  the  poor  children  with 
a  drugged  mixture  ;  but  it  will  be  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary palliative  unnl  the  northern  rail-road  can  be 
completed,  and  pure  milk  can  be  obtained  as  easily 
as  the  pure  water  ofthe  Croion  river. 

Housekeepers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  ad- 
ding the  same  proportion  (one  halfa  grain  only  to 
a  pint  of  milk,)  good  milk  may  be  kept  24  or'  36 
hours,  without  danger  of  souring,  even  in  warm 
weather.  But  let  them  beware  of  convening  food 
into  medicine  by  Increasing  the  quantitv,  for  1 
have  known  this  ^'  simple,  hamdesa  thing,"  as  it  is 
called,  even  in  the  shape  of  excessive  drafts  of  soda 
water,  produce  sores  in  the  mouth  and  lips,  which 
indicates  comesponding  sores  in  the  stomach  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  miseries  ef  dyspepsia  and 
decline.  An  able  physician  assures  me  that  he 
could  ascribe  the  death  of  a  patient,  from  a  similar 
fitate  bf  mouth  and  stomach,  to  nothing  but  the 
Uimed  rooming  cordial  of  Connecticut  lay  physi- 
cians, ^^pmrlaih  and  cider J*^  It  is  time  (he  world 
hac)  learned  that  medicine  cannot  safely  be  used  as 
daily  food  or  drink,  without  leading  to  disease. 

Yours,  &c.  S. 


O&AHT  THORBUSN  IW   DKABNCB  OF  HIMSELF 
AND   HIS   CMI1MC8B  TBEB-CORN. 

We  had  designed  our  remarks  in  the  September 
No.  (page  573)  as  the  last  notice  of  this  subject. 
But  as  Mr.  Thorbum  has  written  in  reply,  and 
defence,  and  asks  that  his  letter  may  be  laid  before 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  rather  than  permit  the 
least  ground  for  charge  of  denying  justice,  or  of 
being  wanting  in  liberality  to  any  one  who^n  we 
have  assailed,  we  will  again  permit  a  page  to  be 
occupied  with  this  subject.  We  shall  give  Mr. 
Thorburn's  repty  in  full ;  and  then  our  own  com- 
ments, and  last  notice  of  him  or  his  subject. 

To  Ibe  Editor  of  the  Psrmcri*  Register. 

jfsioria,  L,  71,  6th  Nm.^  1839. 
Sir — I  send  you  a  box  ofthe  Chinese  tree-corn, 
and  two  stalks  having  the  ears  on  them  as  they 
grew ;  1  think  you  will  find  that  at  least  it  is  a  new 
variety.  Also  about' 30  ears  of  the  cofn  to  distri- 
bute amonsr  your  fHends  ;  and  I  hope  if  you  live 
to  see  the  IQth  of  August  next,  you  will  be  satis- 
fied that  I  wrote  nothing  about  this  corn  but  the 
plain  truth.  This  corn,  Mr.  £ditor,  is  really  a 
valuable  article  ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  strangled 
in  its  birth.  1  ask  nothing  for  it  or  for  myself,  but 
a  iair  trial.  When  1  commenced  seilinfir  »eed,  80 
years  ago,  it  was  with  a  stock  of  only  fiAeen  dol- 
lars ;  now,  there  is  not  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet 
on  the  continent  but  you  will  find,  "7%or6«m's 
9ud»  sold  here,"  It  is  but  a  fair  inference  then, 
that  the  aeeds  most  have  been  good,  else  the  busi- 
ness w^HiM  not  have  grown  so  fost.    Now,  Mr. 


£ditor,  after  having  spejit  thirty  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life  with  the.  appro  bat  ion  of  the  public,  you 
may  think  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  reflection  to 
have  so  many  hard  names  (without  a  cause) 
thrown  in  my  face ;  not  wi(hstanding  all  that,  has 
been  said  both  for,  and  against  it,  I  am  convinced 
I'rom  two  years  experience,  that  it  is  ihe  most  pro- 
fitable corn  for  the  lacmer  of  any  in  the  country 
(the  Baden  excepted,  but  this  rarely  ripens  with 
us);  most  of  my  correspondents  who  have  been  sue- 
cesslul  in  its  cultivation  this  year,  say,  they  will 
never  plant  any  other  sort,  llhe  demand  lor  the 
Chinese  corn  continues,  it  is  sold  at  my  son's  stores 
for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  year.  1  think  1 
have  given  away  thousands,  but  never  sold^  an 
ear  except  to  my  spn. 

George  I.  Pumpclly,  Owego,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y., 
10th  October,  1839,  writes,  "  my  crop  of  Chinese 
corn  is  the  finest  I  e\eT  saw  of  any  corn,  100 
bushels  to  the^icre,"  &g. 

Tha  proprietor  of  the  '  Painsville  [Ohio]  Tele- 
graph,' savfl,  '*  I  cultivated  a  small  patch  of  Grant 
Thorburn's  Chinese  corn;  average  yield,  four  large,, 
sound,  ripe  ears,  for  every  kernel  planted.'' 

K.  H.  Keywood,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
'  Bufialo  Commercial,'  22nd  October,  <*  I  send  yoa 
an  ear  of  the  Ctfinese  corn  raised  on  my  farm  in 
Ohio,  which  proves  to  be  [others  to  the  contrary] 
all  that  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Thorborn,"  &c. 

T.  M.  W.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  26ih  October, 
writes,  "  about  the  middle  of  August  my  w^hcde 
crop  of  Chinese  corn  was  ripe  and  leathered ;  it 
was  previcMiely  examined  by  the  officers  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Society,  they  gave  it  as  their 
judgment,  that  it  would  yield,  at  leas^  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shelled- 
corn  ;  but  as  I  led  home  before  it  was  shelled,  1 
cannot  speak  to  a  certainty."  N.  West,  Indiana- 
polis, Indiana,  planted  his  Chinese  corn  8th-  of 
May,  was  all  ripe  and  gathered  $Oth  August, 
proved  to  be  true  as  representeil  by  G.  Thorburn, 
&c.  &c.  Mr.  Coomlis,  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  is 
of  the  opinion,  it  will  produce  one-third  more  than 
any  corn  raised  ih  his  neighborhood,  &c.  Mr. 
Hendrickson  of  the  same  place,  writes  in  tl)e- 
same  strain  of  commendation..  Mr.  Pk^ntiss  of 
the  same  place,  planted  from  tlie  IGih  to  the  21st 
May  the  Chinese  corn,  was  ready  lor  huekinc;  oa 
1st  September.  Mr.  R.  S.  D.  Jones,  Friendship, 
Md.,  planted  a  lew  grains  in  his  garden  after 
his  other  corn  was  up ;  and  the  tree-corn  was  fit 
lor  use  the  earliest,  &c.  1  might  fill  a  small  vol- 
ume with  similar  extracts,  but  enough  I  think  has 
been  said  to  induce  those  who  have  failed  in  the 
first  to  give  it  a  second  trial.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
as  there  are  two^ides  to  this,  like  every  other  ques- 
tion, 1  think  1  have  a  claim  on  your  impartiality  ta 
be  heard  in  my  own  defence,  in  your  widely  circu* 
lating  paper.  Yours  sitfberely, 

GraiMT  Thorburn. 

The  corn  hfts  been  received,  and  will  be  glveti 
away  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  hav^e  not  al- 
ready had  enough  of  this  famous  seed.  If  not  so. 
disposed  of,  it  will  be  boiled  in  the  wash  for  our 
town  milch  cow,  as  a  partial  indemnification  for 
the  payment  of  freight  and  cartage.  As  to  the 
quality,  the  separate  ears  are  of  good  size,  (for  a 
norihem  flint  or  hard  grained  com,)  just  as  miglxi 
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be  picked  of  the  bVsf ,  from  any  crop,  oi*  any  kind. 
The  eard  on  the  stalks,  (three  on  each,)  arc  very 
Inferior.  Those  do  grow  on  the  enJd  of  long 
•leiiM— (though  such  we  know  it  not  the  general 
character  ofihe  growtfi— )  nnd  so  much  ihe  worse 
for  it  J  us  every  iaraier  wouIJ  prefer  that  liiseard 
of  corn  should  grow  on  short  stems,  firmly  attached 
to  the  elalk,  rather  than  onMon^  ones  like  these. 
A  similar  mode  ori5rowlh(on  long  stems)' fnfiy 
be  oHen  seen  on  particular  stalks  of  other  kinds 
than  this;  but  the  peculiarity  would  be  one  to 
avqid  in  the  eelection  of  seeJ,  rather  than  to  be 
souj^ht  for  or  prized  as  an  advantage.  • 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  cunningly  the 
writer  has  made  hie  reply  to  ourslricturcs  to  serve 
as  an  actual  though  disguised  adberiisemeni  ibr 
the  sale  of  his  corn,  accompanied  l»y  reconimen- 
dary  puffs,  Kkc  quack  medicines,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved form— and  at  the  same  time  letting  the 
liobllo  know  tlmt  the  sale  is  to  be  coDiinued'  for 
another  year,  at  the  reduced  prxf^  of  12^  cents  the 
car.  No  doubt  to  effect  this  object,  and  at  so  cheap 
a  rate,  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  above  reply. 

Rut  even  U'  every  particular  aitempted  to  be 
rriade  out  in  the  above  letter,  were  Itjily  admitted—- 
and  supposing  (what  we  have  no  right  or  wish  to 
deny,)  that  each  of  the  certify ers  wrote  in  perfect 
good  faitii«^whqt  would  it  aii  amount  to  7  No 
more  than  this — that  out  of  Ihe  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  bDught  the  seed,  JlnJ  planted  and  culti- 
vated it  on  the  richest  ground,  and  with  the  great- 
est possible  care,  thai  these  iew  persons  (and  pos- 
sibly humireds  of  .others  also)  made  a  very  large 
increase  from  the  seed  and  for  the  space  plauicd. 
Could  it  have  been  othervyise,  jjnder  like  circum- 
stances amoog  several  thousands  of  such  plant- 
•ings,  with  any  other  kind  of  corn,  whether  a  good 
or  a  bad  kind  In  genera!?  AH  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  Tndlan  corn  (other  than  by  cross-fecun- 
<lauoni)  have  been  produced  by  (he  eflort  of  na- 
ture to  aeeonnnodate  the  growth  to  the  drtierent 
circumstances  of  soit,  clirrwite,  &c.,  and  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  one  variety,  how- 
ever unproductive  in  general,  that  may  not  be  the 
most  productive  in  somie  peculiar  circumstances. 
Therefore,  if  out  of  several  thousand  pereotis  who 
have  in  the  most  careful  manner  cultivated  Mr, 
Thorburn  8  high-priced  seed  no  more  than  a  do- 
zen or  two  have  found  it  a  superior  ^ro^/wcf  (or 
have  guessed  80,  without  any  accurate  ejsperiment 
of  comparative  product  of  another  kind,)  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  wondered  at  that  such  results  (or  sup- 
posed results)  have  been  so  Cew,  than  so  many  as 
are  presented. 

But,  if  in  fact  it  were  fully  proved,  instead  of  the 
proof  being  altogether  deficient,  that  this  corn  is  a 
more  productive  and  valuable  kind  than  the  kinds 
long  known  and  usually  planted,  its  recommenda- 


tion and  sale  would  be  not  the  lest  subject  to  the 
charge  of  designed  deception,  asd  sua  ifopositiaD 
executed  on  the  buyers  and  the  public.  The  true 
issi/^  is  not  whether  this  com ia  a  good fci]ui.orno<, 
but  IsU  ivhetiier  Mr.  Tborhurn,  wIwd  he^mre- 

iComn>endcd  and  offered  it  for  sale,  hfw  it  to  be 
gucii — and  2nd,  whether  its  sale  was  not  urcred  by 

I  false  pretences.  In  our  first  denunciation  af  ibis 
humbug,  (page  490,  vol.  vi.)  when  repub.ij!iLg 
Thorburn^s  original  advertisement  and  staieiLeoi, 

'  we  took  the  same  ground  which  we  Kill  mshtain. 

I  When  exposing  all  the  other  pretences  there laiic. 
we  expressly  declined  saying  any  thing  agiusl 
the  productive  value  of  the  corn.   Ourwords  ihea 
were  these:  "  Of  the  corn  itself;  it  »ay  or«w  sef 
be  a  good  kind.     It  would  bc-as  presumptuous  in 
us,  upon   this   [Thorburn's]  siateDicnt,  to  pw- 
nounce  it  of  no  greater  value  than  the  ordriFV 
kinds,  OS  it  is  in  Mr.  Thorburn  teosnauMEati 
valut  for  ity  upon  his  fiw  fads,  tmd  leryili^ 
experience  of  its  growth.    We  merely  hdiett  iai 
it  ie  of  no  superior. value  to  otlicr  kiruii,  (excef-- 
like  spring  wheat,  as  a  humbug,)  but  do  corpt- 
tend  to  know  it."    If  thcfi,  by  poesibi;ix  hs 
should  prove  to  be,  (what  not  the  least  pre:!  ts 
been  presented  nowy  and  much  less  a  year  f  J 
a  truly  valuable  and  productive  kind,iiw5Jt« 
an  accidental  result,  which  Thorjjum  U'  ^ 
ground  to  aniicf|)at«  last  year)  nor  to  pns^^ 
and  which  his  now  two  ^tare  tiC^m^^-^' 
still  be  insuffii'ient  to  establish,  even  ifh.s:'^3 
declarations  are  to  be  taken  as  proper  eviJes^i^ 
the  fuels.    We  therefore  will  not  permit  Afr.T:^/- 
burn  to  make  up  a  new  issue,  upon  whica  to  ^ 
his  claim  10  truth  and  integrity.   The  qae?:ijn -^ 
not,  and  never  has  been,  whetheraparticuij:[2r' 
eel  (or  different  parcels)  or  variety  ol'cafi"^^'^ 
good*kind  to  cultivate  ;  but  the  follomflg*^*^^ 
other  points  were  tbe  matters  in  (\\i^^  ^''^' 
1.  Whether  ihe  foreign  origin  of  ihe  c^'^'^^ 

t  ru  I V  stated? 

2!  Supposing  the  origin  10  be  truly  sated.ff ne- 
ther G.  Thorburn  knew,  or  had  anr  *tf| 
orround  for  belief,  that  the  com  he  so  hi?'  J 
commended,  and  sold  so  high,  dcBcn'eani   ^^^ 
mendation,  or  indeed  was  worth  any  pr«'"^^°' ^^ 

3.  Whether  the  giving  the  whole  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  sales  in  charity  hafi  wt  •'«*"  *'*°  ^fi^^ 
a  deception  than  we  anticipated  and  stated  ^  '*; 

'Now  in  his  reply,  Mr.  T.  merely  again  olier^^^^^ 
own  assertion,  and  the  liivorable  ^P^^^'^^^]^ 
iodividuaU  m  to  the  maucr  not  at  ism  ^  ^^ 
disputed  (though  certainly  not  believed)  ^/^^^ 
and  says  not  a  word  as  to  the  matters  wbin  ^^^ 
really  in  dispute— but  which  his  silence  wili^c^ 
leave  no  longer  questiooable.  Ha  na»  n 
dueed  the^^testimony  of  the  ««^^*'*'"  vT  ,1,  j 
who,  as  he  stated,  found  tfce  ongi^*^  ^^ 
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box  of  tea-*nor  has  he  ansvi^er^d  a  word  as  to  ihe 
promUed  appropriation  of  ail  his  gaios  Uncharita- 
ble purposes.  His  reply  is  nothing  more  nor  lesa 
than  a  new  mode  of  advertising  his  comrooditj. 
In  this  art,  (or  rather  science,  as  it  may  be  consi- 
dered at  this  day,)  Mr.  Thorburn  has  certainly 
evinced  thiS  possession  ol'as  much  and  rare  talent, 
ae  of  boldness  in  its  exercise.  Sheridan  might 
have  gathered  additional  lights  from  Thorburn'd 
accoual  of  bis  tree-corn ;  and  would  have  doubt- 
leea  added  to  his  eatirioai  classification  of  puffd  in 
•The  Critic,'  the  "  puff  charitable,"  as  the  most 
efRcient  of  all  in  the  list. 


JVbGE  BUEL. 

From  the  Genesee  Psnner. 

The  wide  spread  feeling  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gret, experienced  by  the  public  at  ihc  unexpecied 
death  of  Judge  Buel,  whose  decease  alDanbury, 
in  Connecticut,  has  been  already  noticed  in  this 
paper,  is  fully  shown  by  the  numerous  respectful 
noucee  which  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  In  somewhat  delaying  the  re- 
marks which  the  loss  of  our  resjiected  fnepd  and 
cotemporary  seemed  to  render  proper,  we  have 
been  influenced  by  the  hope  of  making  our  notice 
raore  full  and  complete  than  a  more  hasty  oiie 
could  have  been.  We  shall,  however,  be  able 
only  to  give  a  general  outJine  of  his  course,  a 
sketch  which  wDl,  we  hope,  be  here^ller  filled  up 
for  the  benefit  of  that  public  he  so  long  and  effi- 
ciently labored  to  serve. 

Ijike  Franklin,  Judge  Buel  commenced  his  ca- 
reer in  a  printing  office,  and  perhaps  a  still  farther 
similarity  may  be  traced  in  the  eminently  practi- 
cal turn  of  his  minrt,  which,  allowing  but  little  to 
mere  theory,  concededall  to  practical  utility.  He 
first,  we  believe,  edited  and  published  a  Republi- 
can paper  at  Poughkeepsie  in  Dutcheps  coupty ; 
which  was  followed  by  anotfier  issued  atKinijslon 
in  Ulster.  From  Kingston  he  removed  to  Albany, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  he  edited  and  pub- 
lished the  state  paper,  (the  Albany  Argus,)  wiih 
ability  and  success.  Judge  Buel  was  a  Democ- 
ratic Republican  of  the  Jefferson  school,  a  plain 
ahd  forcible  writer,  and  one  that  treated  his  oppo- 
nents with  courtesy  and  amenity.  In  his  office  of 
state  printer,  he  succeeded  in  saving  a  handsome 
property,  which  he  invested  in  a  fiirm,  and  to 
which  he  retired  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Argus.  Judge  Buel  had  not  takea  an  nc- 
tive  part  in  politics  lor  some  years,  though  he  was 
selected  as  the  opposition  candidate  to  Gov. 
Marcyinl836. 

It  is  as  a  skilful  and  practical  laro^er ;  an  efficient 
and  undeviating  advocate  of  airriculiure,  of  its 
legislative  aid  and  protection,  and  its?  advancement 
in  all  its  forms ;  and  as  Editor  of  the  *  (Cultivator,' 
however,  that  Judge  Buel  will  be  longest  and 
most  favorably  known.  When  he  disposed  of  the 
Argus  establishment,  he  purchascil,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends,  a  tract  on  the  sand  plains 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  Albnny,  to  the  im- 
provement of  which  his  first  attention  and  eflbrts 
were  devoted.    This  soil  was  sh  light,  so  broken 


up  by  clay  swamps,  and  so  uneven,  thai  it  waa  , 
considered  worthless  Ibr  the  purposes  of  agncui* , 
lure,  and  abandoned  to  the  scauLy  growth  of  pitch 
pines  that  occupied  the  surface.  As  a  IheorisI, 
Judge  Buel  thought  difierently,  and  the  result 
proved  that  his  reasonings  were  well  founded. 
He  vvas  aware'iHat  the  sand  hills  furnished  the 
the  means  of  correcting  the  clay,  and  tliat  m  the 
latter  a  remedy  for  the  liijhtness  and  porposity  of 
the  former  existed.  The  swamps  have  bieen 
drained,  the  sand  hills  leveled,  and  the  whole  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable 
spots  in  the  state.  To  a  sluUful  rotation  of  crops. 
Judge  Buel  owed  much.of  his  success ;  root  crops, 
clover  and  plaster,  corn,  and.  other  grains,  altjer- 
nating,  and  all  directed  with  skill  as  a^ouroe  of  pfe*, 
sent  profit  and  a  permanent  ainelioratioa  of  the 
soil. 

Judge  Buel  was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture at  its  first  establishment,  and  a  most  ac- 
tive promoter  of  the  great  objects  it  bad  in  view. 
It  was  principally  under  his  direction  and  supervi- 
sion  that  the  excellent  papers  published  in  the  vol- 
umes issued  by  that  board  were  called  iortb,,  and 
those  contributed  by  himself  are  not  among  the- 
least  valuable  in  that  collection.  As  Presidient  of 
the  present  Slate  Agricultural  Society,. his  labors-, 
have  been  unceasing  to  perfect  its  more  complete 
organization  and  efficiency;  and  to  him  and  some 
of^  his  worthy  associates  we  owe  much  that  has 
been  done  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
agriculture,  and  particularly  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  agricultural. school  that  should  be  an  honor  to 
the  stale,  and  tlie  class  it  was  especially  intended  to 
benefit.  If  allhas  not  been  accomplished  for  the., 
great  interests  of  agriculture  that  its  friends  could, 
have  wished,  the  failure  cannot  be  altributed^to  a 
want  of  exert  ion  on  the  part  of  Judge  Buel.  From^ 
the  first,  he  has  been  the  firm  and  unwavering 
friend  of  legislative  encouragement  and  appropri- 
ations to  the  aid  of  agriculture  ;  to  the  formatiou 
of  stale  and  county  agricultural  societies ;  and  ils^ 
advancement  by  every  means  within  the  power  of 
the  state.  For  six  years  past,  he  has  been  the 
conductor  of  the  *  CaltiVator,'  a  paper  devoted  most, 
ardently  and  efficiently  to  the  cause  of^^griculiure, 
and  which  in  ability  and  utility,  has  had  few 
equals  among  agricultural  papers  m  any  partof  the^ 
world.  It  Is  hprc,  thai  his  loss  to  the  public  will  be 
most  severely  felt. 

Judije  Buel  was  a  book  farmer,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.    His  knowledge  of  the  busL;, 
ness,  of  its  details  and  management,  had  been  ac- 
quired from  books  and  froai  observation.    He  was 
a  farmer  c^mamore;  because  he  loved  th,e  pursuit, 
and  held  it  to  be  the  honorable  basis  of  all  others. 
The  knowledge  he  had  acquired  fl'om  books  and 
from  reflection,  he  carried  into  practice  on  his  farm,/ 
with  a  skill  and  success  that  should  silence  forever 
the  unworthy  cinmor  against  the  application  of 
science  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.    He  felt 
his  obligations  to  books,  and  was  never  back  ward  in 
urging  upon  all,  upon  whom  his   influence  -could 
be  broughj  lo  b'ear  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  general  princi-, 
pies  of  agriculture  which  science  and  practice  have 
united  to  develope,  and  which  have  been  embodied  . 
in  works  devoted  to  that  cause.     In  no  way  was  hitf 
familiarity  with  those  principles  and  his  ability  in 
enforclnfT  and  expUnlninir  them  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  addresses  befare  various  agricultural  soci  - 
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etiM,  both  in  this  state  ftnd  out  of  it,  (o  tho  deliv- 
ery of  which  for  many  years  he  had  been  freqaently 
called  by  those  who  wished  to  avail  theroBelves  of 
his  ability,  l<nowiedge  and  influence  i  calls  which 
were  rarely  declined,  except  from  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  It  was  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
of  this  kind  that  he  was  arrested  by  death  while 
among  strangers  and  far  from  home. 

Few  men  have  passed  as  public  a  life  as  Judge 
Buet,  leaving?  as  stainless  and  irreproachable  a 
character.  Mild  in  disposition,  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  with  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religi- 
ous obligation,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  hud  many 
Iriends,  and  those  too  among  those  whose  friend- 
ship is  most  valuable.  A  patriot  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term,  he  loved  and  served  his  coun- 
try for  his  country's  sake,  above  those  blighting 
partizan  influences  which  so  often  serve  to  check, 
arrest  or  chill,  the  best  aspirations  of  the  heart. 
It  was  enough  that  the  state  or  the  nation  were 
to  be  benefited  to  secure  lor  any  cause  his  cordial 
co-operation  and  support.  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  on 
■ueh  a  character  as  Judge  BuePs  but  we  must 
close  whh  the  remark,  that  by  this  death  the  state 
has  tost  one  of  its  most  honest  and  honorable  citi- 
zens, and  agriculture  one  of  its  most  efficient,  able 
and  untiring  advocates.    Peace  to  his  memory. 


BWIHB.      MAKING   PORK. 

Prom  the  Oeawee  Farmer. 

In  a  very  large  part  of  the  United  States,  next 
to  cultivation  of  grain,  the  proflts  of  the  Hirmer  are 
more  dependant  on  his  pork  than  any  other  single 
item  ;  and  within  a  lew  years  past  thesales  of  that 
article,  it  is  believed,  have  equalled  in  amount  that 
of  any  other  farm  product,  wheat  excepted^  It  is 
t>ecoming,  therefore,  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
country,  that  the  best  breeds  of  swine  should  be 
■elected  and  disseminated,  and  the  mostimproved 
methods  of  fattening  be  adopted,  as  the  saving  of  a 
single  dollar  on  each  porker  in  rearing  or  fattening, 
and  experience  proves  it  possible  to  save  many,) 
would  be  the  savinf?  of  millions  annually.  To 
these  two  points,  the  best  breeds  and  the  best 
mode  of  fatteningi  the  attention  of  farmers  should 
be  directed. 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  regards  the  best  breeds 
of  swice,  the  farmer  in  the  United  Slates  has  the 
means  of  ppocuring  those  animals  that  the  common 
voice  of  farmers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
pronounced  the  best  for  making  pork,  and  which 
unite  the  desired  qualities  of  size,  case  of  fattening, 
and  fineness  of  quality.  These  are  the  Chinese 
and  the  Berkshire :  but  though  the  first  are  supe- 
rior to  all  others  for  qtiietness,  fineness  of  Aesb, 
and  rapidity  of  fattening,  alone  they  are  too  small 
for  profitable  feeding,  and  it  has  been  found  advi- 
sable  to  cross  them  with  some  ot  the  most  appro- 
ved common  or  imported  varieties,  in  order  to 
give  the  requisite  weight.  At  the  bead  of  these 
varieties,  whether  for  crossing  or  for  feeding^  stand 
the  Berkshire,  a  breed  which  if  it  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  has,  by  its  valuable 
qualities,  proved  itself  worthy  of  a  more  rapid  dis- 
semination than  any  other  breed  ever  received 
ID  this  country.  That  the  Berkshire  ii  in  equal 
favor  abroad  where  he  is  best  known,  is  evident 
from  the  following  extract  which  we  make  from 


that  standard  work  'British  Husbandry/ and  wbidi 
will  also  exhibit  the  principal  characteriitia  ofihe 
animal. 

^*  The  Berkshire  hog  is  of  a  reddighbtoin  color 
with  black  spots  the  head  well  placed,  wiih  tv«e 
ears,  generally  standing  forward,  ihooghBometimei 
hanging  over  the  eyes.  He  u  short  legged, 
small  boned,  and  of  a  rough  curiy  coat,  w^riDg 
the  appearance  of  both  skio  and  flesh  being  oi  i 
cparse  quality.  Sothing,  however,  can  be  finrr 
than  the  bacon,  (or  pork,)  and  the  animals  aiiain 
lo  a  very  large  size,  having  not  wmmonly 
reached  the  weight  of  more  than  lOOeKmn;  but 
Iipom40  to  60,  when  completely  fauened,  it  the 
general  average.  The  breed  has,  iudeed,  ckmA 
such  general  approbation  from  the  besi  judges, ih&l 
those  who  wish  to  improve  their  slock  ul  tnioe 
are  very  generally  desirous  of  obtaioing  a  crow 
with  that  race;  and  they  arc  coniequeoilydii. 
parsed  over  the  most  distant  pans  of  ibecountir. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  crosses  are  touod  in  Sul- 
fbrdshire  from  the  progeny  of  an  aoimal  well 
known  to  pig  breeders  as  the  *  Tamworih  Bear. 
The  native  breed  is  also  usually  croised ai  loter- 
vals,  either  wiih  the  pure  Chinese  or  the  Tooqsia 
race,  and  this  process  is  found  DeccaBa7ioprt«iii 
deterioration." 

To  the  Berkshire,  or  to  the  China  ««»« 
farmer  may  therefore  look  with  coofidencclbr  ihe 
best  breeds  of  swine  now  in  existence;  andbtww 
persists  in  feeding  the  old  fashioned  m\at^^^ 
better  are  within  his  reach  must  find  a  wide dJier. 
eruje  between  his  profits  and  those  of  biiDa£li»r, 
who  avails  himself  of  the  best  animaliibecwQiO' 
can  produce,  ^ogs  weighing  eight  or  ten  cii 
have  occasionally  been  produced  mihacouDiry, 
but  iheaveraffe  weight  of  our  best  falieai»gi» 
mych  below  400  pounds.  . 

The  profiis  of  making  pork  will  depad"*^ 
on  the  breed  of  the  animal  fed;  mochoQibewa 
used  for  fattening;  and  much pn  the maiHW* 
which  the  process  of  fteding  is  coodotted.  ifl« 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  farmers  ^'^^Z 
ferior  pigs,  and  feed  in  such  a  carcl€«f5S 
roanaer,  that  they  actually  lose  iwJcad  ot  p^ 
by  attempting  to  make  pork.  ^^^^ 
and  in  almost  any  condition  or  place,  "^/JJ^; 
if  you  give  him  enough  to  eat ;  Iwl^oP^ 
ten,  not  only  must  the  food  be  of  tl»  ngj*  "^ 
and  given  m  a  proper  manner,  but  ^rZ 
sary  attention  should  be  paid  to  theco»Wi^ 
liness  and  health  of  the  animal.  The  v^ 
site  for  fattening  is  of  ^^.^^^n 
circumstances,  such  as  the  cooJ^'^YJJS 


when  put  up,  the  food  used,  ^  &«.  ^^^ 
to  twelve  weeks  may  be  said  ^o^**.„.Il^di 
time  in  which  hogs  can  be  P^P^I^jZm, 
good  care ;  and  under  ordinary  naodesof/^ 
they  may  require  a  still  longer  term  «>P?  ^ 
of  good  qualisy ;  that  is.  to  have  ^^^^rL^^ 
the  animal  well  filled  with  lard.  ^^f'J^^i'a 
up  for  fatteninif.  If  well,  '^^^'^J'rJ^,^ 
weight,  and  also  consume  the  »^;"^Li,y()i' 
the  first  weeks  of  their  feeding.  J^^^ 
fattening,  and  the  food  eaten,  both  g*  ^^jj,ef 
crease,  but  the  first  lessens  »n«^9*l  h?  ninirf 
the  hog  has  reached  a  certain  point,  d>»  »  t^ 
not  pay  for  his  feed.  When  the  ^^^\^^» 
this  point,  he  should  be  killed.  ^  ^ihe  »• 
be  fattened  and  regularly  weighed,  ^  -p,^ 
lowing  results,  whi6h  are  conclusive  on »"  r 
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and  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the  experience  of 
every  farmer. 

Oct.  10.  Weight  of  pig,  36  8t.  7  Ibe. 

Oct.  24.     *•  "      41  "  6  "   gain  88  lbs. 

Nov.   7.     "  "      46  «  7  "    "      34   " 

Nov.  21.     «  "      47  "  2  "    «      11  " 

Dec.    6.     "  «      48  «  7  "    "      18  « 

Dec.  22.     "  «     48  "  6  "    "       1   " 

To  insure  economy  in  the  making  of  pork,  it  is 
indispensable  that  a  suitable  piggery  be  provided. 
The  particular  manner  in  ^hicn  this  building  is 
constructed  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence, 
if  it  unites  the  essential  requisites  of  such  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  farm  buildings.  It  should  be  con- 
venient ;  that  is,  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
labor  of  feeding  the  swine  may  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible.  At  the  present  lime  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  hogs  is  cooked,  and  the  ap- 

Caratus  for  cooking  and  the  place  offeedtng  should 
e  near  each  other.    In  some  of  the  best  arranged 
piggeries,  the  furnaces,  steamers,  kettles,  pumps, 
&c.  are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  pig  stye,  and 
the  labor  of  feeding  ten  or  twenty  porkers  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks  is  materially  diminislied  from  what 
it  would  be  where  the  cooking  is  peVformed  in  the 
open  air,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  pen.    The 
pen  for  the  animals  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  readily  cleaned  and  kept  dry,  and  in  cold 
weather  a  bed  of  straw  or  litter  should  be  furnished, 
as  no  hog  can  fat  well  unless  he  is  kept  wartn  and 
comfortable.    Too  great  a  degree  of  warmth,  or 
too  great  a  degree  of  cold,  seem  alike  unfavorable 
to  making  pork;  hence  the  fall  and  the  spring 
months  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  summer 
or  winter  ones ;  though  in  a  cool  or  shaded  situa- 
tion, and  on  a  bare  floor,  hogs  wilt  take  on  fat  as 
rapidly  during  the  warm  months  as  at  any  other 
time.    The  troughs  for  feeding  must  be  secured  by 
stanchells,  or  by  pins  crossing^  their  upper  surface 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  pigs  may  obtain  their 
share,  and  not  allow  a  cross  domineering  porker 
to  place  himself  lengthwise  in  the  trougn,  or  run 
his  nose  at  will  from  end  to  end,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  more  peaceably  inclined.    A  lid 
to  the  trough  should  be  prepared  and  hung  in  sach 
a  way  that  the  pigs  can  be  shut  from  the  trough, 
until  the  food  is  put  in  and  properly  distributed ;  a 
thing  easily  done,  and  whicn  will  prevent  a  vast 
deal  of  squealing  and  fighting.    A  farmer  should 
know  that  it  does  not  sound  well,  or  bespeak,  good 
management,  to  have  his  pigs  make  such  a  clam- 
or every  time  he  is  about  to  feed  them,  as  to  make 
ail  the  neighborhood  acquainted  with  the  important 
fact.    The  size  of  the  piggery  will  of  course  depend 
on  the  number  of  animals  it  is  intended  to  ^iten ; 
as  a  general  rule  about  two  feet  of  trough  should 
be  allowed  to  each  animal,  though  a  much  less 
space  may  be  made  to  suffice ;  especially,  if  the 
precaution  of  dividing  the  trough  into  sections  has 
been  adopted.    Where  it  is  intended  to  feed  a 
large  number,  the  space  or  building  for  the  fixtures, 
(sieaoiers,  kettles,  kc.)  may  be  made  the  centre, 
and  the  styes  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  make 
the  management  of  the  whole  easy.    The  slovenly 
manner  in  which  some  persons  keep  their  swine, 
and  the  disgusting  state  of  their  piggeries,  especi- 
ally since  the  practice  of  feeding  the  animals  on 
steamed  food  has  become  common,  is  truly  dis- 
graceful, and  forms  a  serious  drawback  on  the  profits 
of  feeding,  as  it  is  clear  that  a  hog  so  treated  will 
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not  take  on  fat  or  be  as  healthy,  as  one  kept  as  a 
swine  should  be. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  British  Husbandry, 
a  system  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  those  most 
extensively  engaged  in  the  pork  business  which 
appears  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
method.  The  styes  are  built  in  divisions,  each  to 
contain  a  pig,  and  to  fit  him  as  near  as  may  be. 
At  one  end  of  this  bell  is  the  trough,  at  the  other 
a  sliding  door  that  shuts  in  the  pig.  No  litter  of 
any  kind  is  permiited,  as  the  stalls  are  on  an  in* 
clined  plane,  and  cleaned  out  ever^  day.  Holes 
are  bored  in  the  floor  to  allow  all  moisture  to  escape. 
Some  have  carried  the  system  so  far  as  not  to  al- 
low the  width  of  the  stall  to  be  -sufiicieht  for  the 
hog  to  turn  in,  but  whether  standing  or  lying,  he 
always  remains  with  his  head  to  the  trough.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  are  pupposed  to  be,  that 
the  hog  keeps  more  quiet ;  has  a  clean  dry  stye, 
is  sure  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  without  fight- 
ing for  It ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  fat- 
lens  much  faster.  Suppositions  which  have  been 
justified  by  the  result  of  many  experiments. 

As  to  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  making 
pork  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  where  Indieth 
corn  is  grown.  Fed  to  the  swine  in  the  ear, 
ground  or  cooked,  it  is  alike  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  of  food  for  making  pork  of  the  best  quality. 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  in  preparing 
corn  lor  food.  By  grinding  the  cob  with  the 
corn  a  great  saving  was  effected  in  the  quantity  of 
grain  used,  though  the  fat  did  not  seem  to  be  taken 
on  quite  so  rapidly  as  when  fed  on  ptffe  meal. 
Cooking  the  corn,  or  makir^e  it  into  pudding  ir 
probably  the  best  way  in  whichJt  can  be  fed, .. 
it  is  certainly  the  most  economical ;  ^'ving  the 
bulk  necessary  for  the  proper  distention  of  the 
stomach,  with  a  better  development  of  the  nutritive 
matter  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Making  the  meal  into  a  mash,  with  milk  or  whey» 
is  also  a  good  method  of  preparing  it.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  better  if  soured  before  feeding. 

Where  com  cannot  be  grown,  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of^  food  are  peas  and  barley.  In  £ngland 
where  corn  is  unknown,  the  process  of  fitting  is 
usually  conducted  as  follows.  '*  In  order  to  bar- 
den  the  flesh,  and  render  it  of  that  mellow  firm- 
ness 80  essential  to  fine  pork  or  bacon^  some  peo- 
ple commence  with  about  two  thirds  of  steamed 
potatoes,  and  one  third  of  peas  and  barlev  ground 
\n  equal  proportions  into  meal,  enlarging  toe  quan- 
tity of  meal  as  the  animal  grows  fat,  by  which 
means  it  is  said  that  a  quick  feeder  will  in  twelve 
weeks  consume  frem  14  to  16  bushels  of  the  grain, 
and  will  probably  double  his  weight.  One  bushel 
of  peas  to  four  of  oats,  or  four  of  barlev,  or  three 
or  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  with  two  bushels  of 
ground  oats  and  barley  boiled,  are  also  considered 
good  mixtures ;  but  nothing  in  this  country  is  equal 
to  barley  roeal  and  white  peas— the  peas  being 
given  whole,  and  the  meal  made  into  a  m^sh 
with  skimmed  milk."  (See  ^  Brit.  Husbandry') 
In  this  country  some  good  farmers  consider  a 
mixture  of  oats  in  the  proportion  of  one  buphel  of 
oats  to  three  or  four  of  corn,  so  essential,  that  wo 
have  heard  them  assert  that  rather  than  not  have 
the  oats  for  the  mixture,  they  would  exchange 
eem  for  that  grain,  bushel  for  busheL 

For  several  years  past  a  large  proportion  ofthe 
pork  in  the  northern  states,  has  been  mostly  made 
from  apples  or  potatoesi  or  from  a  mixture  of  these^ 
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with  meal  added  for  a  few  of  the  last  weeks  of 
feeding  to  give  the  requisite  firmnees.    On  apples 
er  potatoes,  particularly  ifsteamed,  as  they  always 
eliould  be,  pigs  thrive  very  rapidly,  and   will  in 
time  acquire  a  very  ^ood  consistence  of  Bcsh  as 
well  as  weight ;  but  they  roust  be  fed  hr  a  longer 
period  than  when  meal  is  used.    Barley  has  also 
been  extensively  cultivated  ibr  making  pork,  as  a 
substitute  for  corn  and  peas,  and  grown  Tor  the 
same  purpose  by  many  farmers.    Some  of  the  ! 
heaviest,  finest  lots  of  pork  wc  have  ever  seenj  1 
were  made  from  peas  simply  prepared  by  swelling  '. 
them  in  tubs  witti  water,  and  feeding  them  with  ■ 
milk.    As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  staled  that  all  i 
food  for  animals,   certainly  tor   fattening   ones, ; 
should  be  cooked.    In  order  to  thrive  rapidi}',  and  ' 
take  on  fat  as  a  hog  should,  to  render  making  pork  , 
profitable,  the  nniritive  matter  should  he  presented 
in  a  way  that  will  require  litile  or  no  expenditure 
of  animal  or  vital  power  for  its  appropriation. 
The  following  slatement  will  exhibit  at  a  gUnce 
the  advantages  of  so  preparing:  food.    "  Mr.  Wal- 
ker of  Ferrygate,  on  the  4th  of  March  put  up  two 
lots  containing  five  pigs  each  of  the  same  brood, 
and  two  and  a  half  months  old.    They  were  se- 
parately fed,  the  one  on  steamed  and  the  other  on 
raw  potatoes,  with  an  allowance  of  two  and  a  half 
lbs.  of  broken  barley  daily  to  each  lot ;  the  barley 
fiir  the  steamed  lot  being  prepared  along  with  the 
potatoes.    The  live  weight  of  the  two  lots  were — 
That  on  raw  food,  lOS 

That  on  steamed  food,  106 

and  the  following  table  exhibits  their  several  im- 
provement : 

March  19,  pigs  on  steamed  ^  difference  in  fa 
ti^od,     114lbs.  >vor  of  steamed 
•4        it  raw  "       111 
March  30,  weight  on 

steamed  lood  137  lbs. 
"    raw       «'    123i 
1.    weight  on 
•teamed  food,  205 
"    "  raw   **    175 
1,    weight  on 
"ateamed  food,  279 
raw   '*    223 


May 

tt 

June 

<( 


food  3  lbs. 
do.  13^ 

do.  30 

do.  56 


tt    It 


Thus  in  three  months  the  pigs  on  steamed  food 
had  increased  172  lbs. — being  67  lbs.  more  than 
double  their  original  weight  while  those  on 
raw  food  only  gained  115  pocinds.  In  another 
instance,  two  lots  were  fed  on  steamed,  and  on 
raw  potatoes,  and  in  ten  weeks  the  lot  fed  on 
•teamed  food  gained  38  stones  6  lbs.  and  the  lot 
on  raw  potatoes,  17  stones  11  ibs.  making  a  difTer- 
nce  in  favor  of  the  steamed  food  of  360  pounds. 

Our  experience  is  also  decidedly  in  favor  of 
steaming  or  cooking  food  for  swine ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  in  order  to  make  profitable 
pork  for  cooking,  it  is  indispensable  that  pigs  fed 
on  apples  or  potatoes  should  have  meal  mixed 
with  their  food ;  the  quantity  to  be  increased  as  the 
feeding  approaches  its  close.  With  this  precaution 
the  general  introduction  of  the  plan  of  fattening 
•wine  on  steamed  apples,  or  apples  and  potatoes, 
or  either  alone,  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
of  modern  farming,  adding  materially  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Qultivator  of  the  soil,  and  furnishing  a 
first  rate  article  for  the  market. 


"jottings  dowh"  iw  the  swamps. 

By  the  Editor. 
No.  I- 

Blackioater  and  Chowan  rivers^  and  Vu  mtmihs 

of  the  Moanoke, 

J^lymouih,  JVl  C,  Nov,  19, 1839. 
The  singular  features  of  the  upper  Black  water 
liver,  or  swamp  as  it  is  called  above  the  liaHt  of 
navigation,  have  long  ago  attracted  my  at:ention; 
and  more  than  once  I  have  attempted  to  induce 
the  landholders  on  its  borders,  and  the  public,  to 
appreciate  its  neglected  capabilities  for  improve- 
ment, boih  for  navigation,  and  ibr  the  drainage  of 
the  extensive  swamp  lands  on  the  upper  waters.* 
But  it  was  not  until  yesterday  that  1  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  its  now  navigable  coarse,  and 
of  finding  that  as  remarkable  though  diSerent  fea- 
tures belong  to  its  lower  as  its  upper  waters.  Even 
to  this  time,  almost  no  use  is  m^de  of  this  excel- 
lent navigable  route,  except  b^'  the  small  at  cam- 
boat  which  runs  regularly  from  the  jaDctlon  of  the 
river  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Koanoke  railway, 
to  Edenton  and  Plymouth ;  and  this  vessel  car- 
ries little  except  passengers.  That  almost  no  use 
should  be  made  of  this  river  and  also  of  the  Notto- 
way and  Meherrin,  for  transportinor  conntiy  pro- 
duce, is  owing  to  {he  almost  closed  stale  of  ihe 
lower  waters  and  ports  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
consequent  low  prices  which  can  be  there  gireo 
by  merchants. 

The  Black  water,  from  its  head  E:pxing.  which  ia 
within  two  miles  of  the  lowest  falls  of  the  Appo- 
mattox, is  remarkable  for  its  level  and  ^oggUh 
course.  It  has  not  a  rock,  and  perhaps  not  a  peb- 
ble, in  the  whole  of  its  long  route ;  and  nothing 
obstructs  the  passage  of  its  waters,  except  lalien 
irees,  and  the  rubbish  which  has  collected  abo\'e 
such  sroppages.  Thefec  obstructions  have  Icng 
ago  choked  up  the  upper  waters  Ibr  majiy  mUes 
below  the  head ;  and  have  raised  the  general  level 
of  the  water,  and  kept  the  extensive  swamp  co\'er- 
ed  with  the  impeded  water  until  dried  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  the  acts,  as  well  as  the  neglect,  of  the 
proprietors  have  been  continually  operating  to  ren- 
der the  stream  as  useless  as  possible,  and  to  ren- 
der the  swamps  irreclaimable,  (under  our  stupid 
legal  policy,)  and  unproductive  of  every  thing  but 
malaria,  sickness,  and  death.  If  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia had  not  (eflcclually  though  indirectly)  for- 
bidden the  draining  of  the  swamps  of  the  Black- 
water,  it  might  have  been  done,  and  20,000  acres 
of  the  richest  soil  have  been  made  dry  and  pro- 
ductive, by  an  expenditure  of  less  money  than  has 
been  paid  in  physicians'  bills,  for  tho  sickness 
caused  by  these  swamps,  and  the  worthless  mill- 
ponds  at  the  heads  of  the  branches.  But  this  is 
digressing  from  my  present  subject. 

At  the  steamboat  landing,  and  for  some  miles 
lower  down,  the  width  of  this  river  is  sometimes 
not  more  than  70,  and  seldom  is  100  feet  wide,  and 
this  narrow  space  between  the  shores  is  still  more 
lessened  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees 
which  grow  thickly  on  the  borders.  Then  so 
crooked  is  the  courfie,  and  abrupt  the  turns,  and  so 
much  are  the  changes  of  coui^e  shut  in  and  con- 
cealed by  the  sameness  of  appearance  on  both 
sides,  that  the  river  presents  continually  the  af- 
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pearance,  (thoui^h  a  continually  rhangina  appear- 
ance,) of  a  little  narrow  Jake.  Yet  the  water  is 
deep  enough  throughout  lo  float  a  frigate.  Though 
as  black  as  its  name  correctly  purporU',  the  river 
was  clear  of  ail  inudiiineas.  The  siiii  and  dark 
waters  margined  and  over-hung  by  the  thick  for- 
est growth  of  the  swamps,  seemed  to  belong  lo  the 
mo6t  silent  and  gloomy  solitude  of  nature ;  and 
the  contrast  was  even  unpleasant  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  introducing  of  a  thing  so  noisy  and 
•o  highly  artificial  as  a  sieamer  in  rapid  progress. 
The  entire  space  between  the  high-lands  is  a 
Jocv  swamp,  elevated  but  a  few  inches  above  the 
ordinary  heiglit  of  the  river,  and  of  course  always 
wet  and  miry.  The  river  continually  changes 
from  one  side  of  the  highland  to  the  other ;  and 
thereibre  it  always  has  swamp  land  on  one  side, 
and  generally  high  land  on  the  other.  The  char- 
acter of  the  swamp  was  conjectured  merely  by 
what  was  seen  from  the  vessel ;  but  from  its  little 
elevation  above  ordinary  or  low  water,  still  more 
than  from  its  being  covered  by  every  Iresh,  1  con- 
sider it  as  both  irreclaimable  and  worthless. 

Though  the  leaves  had  mostly  fallen,  there  were 
still  enough  of  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
clothed  in  their  brilliant  and  varied  autumnal  tints, 
to  show  how  much  more  beautiliil  this  river  must 
be  at  an  earlier  season ;  in  May  and  June  espe- 
cially, when  the  abundant  woodbine  and  other 
vines  are  in  blossom,  and  the  dense  forest  has  '\th 
richest  verdure. 

The  margin  of  the  river  on  the  swamp  side  is 
throughout  a  dike  formed  by  nature,  but  so  regu- 
lar as  to  appear  like  an  ancient  construction  of  art. 
It  is  generally  above  four  feet  high,  and  wide 
enough  for  a  road.  Indeed  a  part  of  it,  of  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  in  the  lower  part  of  Southampton 
county,  in  location  happens  to  suit,  and  is  used  as 
a  public  road.  This  natural  embankment  is  ob- 
viously the  result  of  the  deposite  of  sediment  by 
the  overflowing  water,  and  which  here,  as  on  most 
other  stipeams  drops  the  heaviest  and  most  abun- 
dant portion  quickest,  and  of  course  nearest  to  the 
stream.  But  the  wonder  here  is,  that  this  opera- 
tion should  have  been  so  regular — and  by  a  stream 
which  very  seldom  has  suspended  in  its  water  any 
perceptible  earthy  matter,  and  never  any  of  coar«e 
or  sandy  kind  as  this  is.  When  this  ridge  was  de- 
posited, the  character  of  the  stream  must  iiave 
been  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

There  is  but  little  change  of  appearance  in  the 
Blackwater,  until  itioses  its  name  by  junctiou  with 
the  Nottoway,  at  the  North  Carolina  line.  The 
Meherrin  soon  aAer  joins  also,  and  the  united  wa- 
ters are  known  as  the  Chowan.  The  swamps, 
which  had  been  more  and  more  taking  the  place 
of  the  high-land  margin,  were  now  generally 
stretched  along  both  sides.  And  the  river  rapidly 
increases  in  width,  until,  before  joining  Albemarle 
Sound,  the  Chowan  is  six  miles  in  width. 

All  the  Ibrmer  inlets  (as  they  are  called)  of  the 
ocean,  or  rather  outleia  of  the  rivers  and  of  Albe- 
marle Sound,  being  now  completely  shut  up  by  the 
sand,  and  the  pent-up  floods  having  to  seek  their 
difficult  passage  as  far  south  as  Orracock  inlet,  the 
level  of  I  he  waters  has  been  raised  above  their 
former  limit.  On  account  of  the  same  separation 
from  the  ocean,  there  is  no  regular,  and  scarcely 
any  perceptible  tide  in  the  sound,  and  its  water 
which  formerly  was  salt,  is  now  fresh.  There  are 
no  better  waters  iu  the  world  for  the  navigation  of 


vessels  of  the  largest  size  than  the  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  divers  which  flow  into  it.  Yet  ves- 
sels  of  no  more  than  five  feet  draught  can  now  be 
used  on  these  magnificent  waters,  because  no 
greater  depth  can  be  carried,  and  that  through  a 
long  and  dangerous  passage,  to  the  ocean.  The 
best  outlet  to  a  market  is  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp  canal,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of 
depth  and  width,  ai^d  the  cost  of  tolls.  Orie  of 
the  most  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  useflil  of  public  improvements,  would  be 
to  increase  this  canal  to  such  size  as  to  admit  tho 
passage  of  ships.  Then  the  great  rivers  of  North 
Carolina  could  be  put  to  full  use ;  and  at  the  same 
Ume  the  passage  of  ships  to  the  ocean  wouki  be 
made  as  cheap,  and  far  more  safe  and  sure,  than 
if  a  ship  channel  oould  be  opened  through  the  wall 
of  shilling  sand  which  binds  the  coast. 

Albemarle  Sound,  though  crossed  at  the  upper 
and  most  contracted  part,  and  seen  on  my  passage 
only  by  bright  moonlight,  still  appeared  a  magnifi- 
cent sheet  of  water.  Our  course  to  Plymouth  waa 
up  one  of  the  seveial  mouths  of  the  Roanoke, 
with  swamps  on  both  sides  still,  and  more  extend- 
ed and  impeneu*able  than  any  passed  before. 
These  different  passages  of  the  Roanoke  form 
several  large  islands,  which  are  all  of  low  swampi 
except  small  knolls  of  firm  ground  which  rise  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  swamp. 
One  of  these  islands.  Guard  Island,  in  the  interior 
is  a  jumper  swamp,  and  lias  bears  and  rattleinakea 
among  ius  inhabitants. 

No.  II. 
Margin  qfUu  grtat  swamp.    SUUe  ofagriculturs* 

Plymouth,  N.  C,  Nov.  20/A. 

Yesterday  was  spent  iu  viewing  some  of  the 
farms  of  this  neigh borhoj<],  eoihraciiig  some  of 
the  richest  land  in  the  world,  and  some,  of  the 
poorest  and  the  worst  managed.  For  my  guidance, 
and  for  the  facilities  and  inlormation  wiijiout  which 
the  observations  of  a  stranger  would  have  been 
very  illy  directed,  I  was  indebted  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Arraislead,  whose  liirm,  two  miles 
fi'om  Plymouth,  was  the  most  closely  examinedi 
though  a  slighter  view  was  taken  of  various  other 
properties,  within  a  few  miles  difl'nnre. 

Four-flfihs  of  this  county,  Washington,  and 
perhaps  as  much  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Tyr- 
rel,  Hyde,  and  Beaufort — all  the  extensive  penin- 
sula, indeed,  formed  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounds — is  one  immenee  swamp.  This  whole 
peninsula,  is  about  60  miles  long,  by  40  wiJe. 
The  part  which  is  not  swamp  (estimated  as  onc- 
flfth  of  the  whole,)  is  compo«:ed  of  the  narrow 
knolls  of  firm  soil  which  are  scattered  throughout 
— isIaxuU  of  sdbd,  or  of  day,  in  a  sea  of  black 
mire. 

I  was  prepared  by  my  former  view  of  the  DIs* 
mal  Swamp  in  Vin^inia,  to  find  this  land  similar  in 
character,  and  fully  as  much  of  purely  vegetable 
formation  as  the  Ibimer.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
I  saw  one  juniper  swamp  only ;  and  though  its 
under-growth  was  so  thick  thai  1  could  not  pene- 
trate it  far  enough  for  examination,  no  doubt  its 
soil  is  of  the  same  purely  vegetable  formation  as 
the  juniper  lands  in  Virginia.  But  with  this  ex- 
ception, all  the  swamp  land  seen,  has  been  of  what 
is  called  "  cypress  and  gum  swamp  ;^'  and  whicl^ 
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from  the  small  portion  «? hich  liae  been 
itrained  and  cultivated,  it  ol'  very  great  and  alao 
very  durable  fertility.  Thie  soil  hai  certainly 
much  vee^table  matter ;  but  much  of'  earth  also ; 
is  about  2  to  2}  teet  deep,  and  restinj?  on  a  subsoil 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  tenacious  blue  njay,  when 
first  dug  up,  but  which  becomes  pulverized  by  ex- 

Cosure,  and  forms  fenile  soil.  No  doubt  the  eolu- 
le  veifefahle  mailer  has  sunk  into  \\\\»  cluy,  and 
^iven  to  it  both  iir  polor  and  iis  produciive  power. 
I  never  saw  any  Roil  ihat  appeared  richer  than  this 
land,  or  ihat  promised  n  gr»*aier  proht  upon  the 
expense  of  improvement.  Still,  very  tew  persona 
havo  yet  be^un  to  drain  their  swamp  landd,  and 
ail  their  cultivation  is  on  ibe  firm  knolls,  which 
were  never  rich,  and  are  now  very  much  reduced 
by  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  corn,  year  ailer 
year,  which  is  the  general  practice  of  the  country. 
The  sole  mitigation  or  change  of  this  course,  (if  it 
be  either,)  is,  that  peas  are  always  planted  among 
the  corn,  and  the  land  thus  made  to  bring  two 
crone  in  each  year.  But  the  peas  are  cathered  as 
well  as  the  com,  and  then  stock  turned  in  to  take 
all  that  is  lefl  s  so  that  nothing  of  the  crop  is 
given  to  the  land  as  manure. 

The  soil  oC  these  dry  knolls  is  generally  sandy ; 
bal  sometimes  quite  stiffl  The  latter  is  much  the 
meanest  soil  of  the  two,  for  product,  and  also  the 
least  manageable  under  cultivation. 

The  mere  observation  of  the  map  of  North 
Carolina  will  show  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
that  all  the  numerous  streams  have  their  sources 
in  the  interior  and  central  parts  of  the  swamps, 
and  thence  flow,  some  in  every  different  direction, 
to  seek  lower  outlets.  This  is  not  only  the  case 
as  to  the  great  swamp  region  now  under  consid- 
eration, but  also  as  lo  the  other  ^rent  swamps 
whirli  lie  south  of  the  Pamlico.  This  general 
fuM  alone  would  clearly  prove  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Bwamp  land  is' i;eneraily  higher  than  the 
dry  and  firm  soil  which  lies  without,  and  through 
which  the  swamp  streams,  which  in  some  cases 
are  \nrae  and  navigable  rivers,  seek  their  passa<;e 
to  the  two  sounds.  It  is  not  meant  that  the 
swamps  at  their  edsres  are  higher  than  the  outer 
firm  laud  immediately  adjacent.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  lower;  hut  gradually  rise  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  each  long  and  narrow  ridge  or  knoll  of 
firm  ground  that  is  reached  seems  a  low  step  or 
dike  to  a  higher  elevation  of  swamp  within.  In 
my  Ibrmer  slight  examination  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
in  Virginia,  I  was  strurk  with,  and  invited  atten- 
tion to,  tli»*  like  fact  of  the  swamp  being  higher 
than  nearly  all  the  surrounding  country,  dry,  firm 
and  elevated  as  the  latter  was.  But  still  there 
\v'A9  on  one  side,  (the  w<^Rtern,)  which  I  did  not 
vi-it,  higher  land,  from  \yhich  streams  might  flow 
into  the  swamp,  and  help  to  supply  (he  vast  su- 
pf»rniii'y  of  water,  which  parsed  off  in  every  other 
dire<*tion.  But  even  if  such  is  the  case  in  Virgi- 
nia, (which  I  now  doubt,  or  suppose  at  least  that 
the  supply  of  streams  from  without  is  of  but  se- 
condary importance.)  it  certainly  is  no'  so  in  North 
C'trohna.  Whence  then  can  he  derived  the  great 
supply  of  water  which  not  onlv  keep«  saturated 
this  va9i  extent  of  mora8!«,  hut  fills,  and  ke(*ps  full, 
several  lakes  of  consider  aide  magnitude,  and  feeds, 
through  all  sensoris,  numerous  ptrenms  and  evpn 
JeM',,  rivr'H  ?  Can  the  Min  wafer  alone  l»e  puffi 
u.ni  to  pf^iduce  such  great  results!  Or  can  there 
be  an  addiiiooal  supply  from  beioW|  \n  undifco/er* 


ed  and  unsuspected  springs,  and  abondant  enoagh 
in  supply  for  the  great  effect  prodimdl  If  rea- 
soning a  priori,  1  should  have  inferred  thai  in  a 
climate  as  warm  as  this,  and  having  no  mose  raio, 
that  all  the  rain  that  fell  on  a  before  dry  and  level 
surface,  and  retained  there  for  want  of  £iil  to 
an  outlet,  (and  therefore  to  be  wasted  only  by  ab- 
i*orption  ol'  the  earth  and  evaporation, *)  couM  not 
servo  to  maintain  wetness  ihrough  all  season^  ard 
(*on!>equently  could  no'  form  a  morass.  But  even  if 
this  inlen*nce  is  erroneous,  and  permanent  swamps 
would  be  thus  Ibrmed  by  rain  water  alone,  letamcd 
exactly  where  it  lell,  there  is  yet  a  much  grrater 
and  more  inexplicable  effect  produced  here,  where 
nomerous  and  large  streams  are  perpetually  draw- 
ing away  the  waters  of  the  swamp,  and  of  which 
moreover  the  laud  is  so  elevated  that  the  rain  wa- 
ter may  flow  off,  but  cannot  possibly  be  increased 
by  flawing  to,  from  other  lands. 

The  channels  of  the  streams  near  whete  they 
pass  out  of  the  swamps,  being  deep  enongh,  may 
well  be  used  to  receive  the  canals,  or  main-earner 
ditches,  made  to  drain  the  outer  parts  of  die 
swamps,  which  are  the  lowest  parts ;  and  to  pre- 
vent these  parts  being  again  flooded  from  the  ime- 
rior  and  higher  part  of  the  great  swamp,  sone  </ 
the  numerous  long  nnd  narrow  ridges  may  be  osei 
as  natural  dikes  or  barriers.     The  only  lands  mat 
I  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  neighborhood,  on  whxh 
draining  had  been  commenced  socressfully,  were 
the  farms  ol'  Dr.  Armisiead  and  Mr.  Swiil,-  titc 
Ibrmer  being  much  the  more  advanced  and  ce^id- 
erable  operation.     The  proprietor,   ihou^  with 
but  short  experience  as  a  farmer  and  drainer,  and 
his  work  therefore  necesarily  imperfect  andkniuf- 
ficient,  still  has  effected  a  ^reat  and  admirsfife 
change,  and  which  has  already  been  attended  vr^ 
great  profit.    His  main-carrier  is  upwards  ot*  two 
miles  in  length,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  about  ihat 
feet  deep ;  which  depth  is  not  enough  by  tvo  or 
three  feet^  which  addition  the  proprietor  des^s  to 
give  as  soon  as  can  be  convenienily  done.    TLit 
canal  passes  through  the  middle  of  his  swamp 
land,  and  serves  to  drain  and  to  fit  for  punti^  to 
use  the  whole  body  of  about  500  acres,    ft  cfspties 
into  a  swamp  creek.    Still,  the  overflow  of  water 
from  the  interior  swamp  could  cover  the  head  of 
this  canal,  and  render  it  incapable  of  discharsing 
even  one-tenth  of  the  supply ;  but  that  has  been 
guarded  against  by  a  short  dike  which  has  been 
made  to  unite  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  ol'  tbe 
long  ridtres,  and  which,  thus  united,  form  a  per- 
fect defence.    But  it  is  enough,  and  moie  than  it 
can  now  do,  for  the  canal  to  dischar^ge  all  the  wa- 
ter from  heavy  rains  which  fall  on  the  area  it  is  de- 
eii^ned  to  draw  from.    In  each  of  the  three  last 
years  there  has  been  a  storm  of  rain  airMi  wind  la 
August  or  September,  which  overflowed  the  drain- 
ed swamp,  and  all  its  cultivated  portion,  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  notwithstanding  ail  the  discharge 
of  the  canal.    This  glut  of  water  on  such  dis^ 
trous  occasions  was  no  doubt  much  tiicrease<l  bv 
the  wind  blowing  down  the  dead  trees,  and  their 
tops  falling  into  and  partially  chokin?  the  canal. 
The  crop  of  corn  now  on  the  ground,  though  a 
very  heavy  product,  offers  evidence  of  the  destrac- 
live  effect  of  the  wind  and  the  ffood  of  las^  Se-i- 
tember.    The  enlariring  of  the  canal,  and  ihe  en- 
tire destruction  and  removal  of  the  dead  trees,  w  I 
greatly  lesssDi  if  not  entirely  guard  against  lodi 
evils. 
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The  swamp  in  ite  natural  state  is  one  uniform  i 
expanse  of  the  most  gigantic  and  magnificent  forest 
growth ;  of  cypress  and  blackgum  and  other  aqua- 
tic trees  mosilVy  but  with  some  mixture  of  others 
more  usually  found  on  dry  though  low  land.  Vines 
and  shrubs,  of  various  kinds,  form  the  under- 
growth. The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  kept 
always  (unless  in  winter)  under  an  iaipenetrable 
shade.  This  dense  cover  of  course  must  much 
obstruct  evaporation,  and,  when  removed  for  til- 
lage, will  greatly  lessen  the  first  supply  oi'  water 
to  the  drains. 

The  fifsi  operation,  after  digging  the  main  canal, 
is  to  kill  the  trees,  which  is  eflectuolly  done  by 
slightly  ^<  belting"  them,  or  cutting  around  through 
the  bark  and  a  little  into  the  wood.  Whether  this 
is  done  in  winter  or  summer,  the  trees  die  within 
one  or  two  years  afier ;  and  (what  was  difierent 
from  my  experience  and  expectation,)  no  new 
sprouts  grow  out  from  below  the  belt.  Several 
persons  who  intended  to  drain,  commenced  their 
operations  by  thus  killing  the  trees.  But  unfortu- 
nately, this  was  also  the  end  of  their  improvement. 
In  such  cases,  a  new  and  thick  growth  of  alto- 
gether a  difierent  kind  rapidly  covers  the  land, 
which  if  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years,  would 
be  more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  original  forest. 
1  saw  one  piece  of  second  growth  thus  produced. 
Nearly  all  the  trees  were  of  a  species  of  magnolia, 
with  a  very  deeply  corrugated  yet  close  and  firm 
bark.  These  beautiful  trees  were  from  six  to  even 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  long  strais;ht  bo- 
dies, clear  of  limbs  to  a  great  heij^ht ;  which  man- 
ner of  growth  is  common  to  all  kinds  of  trees  in 
the  swamp,  fi ut  if  brought  under  tillage  in  pro- 
per time,  the  drained  swampland  is  easy  to  plough, 
and  to  mana^  and  get  in  good  order  in  all  re- 
spects, exceptmg  the  Tabor  of  successive  and  com- 
plete removal  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  large 
decaying  trees. 

While  the  trees  are  dying,  and  a  year  before 
beginning  cultivation,  many  parallel  small  cross 
drains  are  cut,  emptying  into  larger  ones  running 
at  right-angles,  and  these  again  into  the  main  ca- 
nal These  small  drains  are  from  100  to  200  yards 
a  part,  and  are  covered.  They  ought  to  be  dug  3 
feci  deep,  and  the  wooden  covering  to  be  2^  below 
the  surface.  For  want  of  such  depth,  some  have 
already  foiled,  and  have  been  re-opened  for  repair. 
There  could  be  no  better  subsoil  in  which  to  make 
covered  drains,  as  the  bottom  is  always  in  the  ad- 
hesive blue  clay.  In  this  a  narrower  channel  is 
dug,  to  serve  for  the  pipe,  leaving  shoulders  of  the 
clay,  on  which,  and  across  the  open  pipe  below, 
short  split  boards  of  heart-cypress,  (which  is  al- 
most imperishable,)  are  laid.  Dr.  Armistead 
thinks  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  convenience  to 
cultivation  of  covered  compared  to  open  ditches, 
that  the  former  serve  even  betterio  take  in  the  wa- 
ter by  filtration,  than  the  latter  do  by  its  flowing 
in;  lor  so  level,  and  so  porous  is  the  soil,  that, 
even  when  overflowed  by  a  heavy  rain,  the  water 
scarcely  runs  at  all  into  ditches,  but  rapidly  disap- 
pears by  sinking  info  the  earth.  But  though  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  covered  drains  where  they 
are  suitable,  and  having  had  much  experience  in 
their  construction  and  of  their  benefits,  1  tear  that 
objections  to  them,  though  not  now  suspected,  will 
be  found  hereafter ;  and  that  their  present  efficacy 
is  owing  to  what  will  uhimately  cause  their  filling 
up  and  destruction  as  drains— that  is,  the  ease  with 


which  the  surface-water  finds  a  passage  into  them* 
Wherever  water  can  descend  through  cavities,  it 
will  certainly  carry  along  with  it  more  or  less  of 
fine  earth ;  and  the  little  descent  in  the  course  of 
the  drains  will  cause  this  earth  to  remain  in,  and 
at  last  choke  the  pipe.    And  if  such  should  not  be 
the  result,  there  may  be  another  opposite  evil 
nearly  a^  great.    As  the  vegetable  part  of  the  soil 
shall  decay,  the  texture  will  become  closer,  and 
water  cannot,  as  now,  sink  into  the  earth,  or 
through  the  covering  of  the  drains,  and,  of  couree, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  the  operation  of  the 
drains  be  lessened.    Though  so  much  more  trou- 
blesome during  cultivation,  i  should  prefer  a  smaller 
number  of  deep  open  drains,  into  which  should 
empty  the  deep  and  clean  water-furrows  of  wide 
and  high  beds.    However — where  every  thing  is 
so  new  to  me,  it  is  my  business  to  gather  and  re- 
ceive, instead  of  ofiering  to  give  instruction  to  others 
who  are  better,  because  more  practically  informed,, 
as  to  the  peeuliarities  of  this  soil.    The  main  ca- 
nal on  Dr.  Armistead's  land  not  only  needs  deep« 
eoing,  but  the  smaller  drains  are  yet  to  be  dug  lor 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  which  the  canal 
will  serve  to  lay  dry.    Of  more  than  500  acres 
which  will  be  so  drained,  and  for  which  the  most 
expensive  work  is  done,  only  180  acres  have  been 
yet  made  ready  for  cultivation.    From  that,  (prin- 
cipally, for  his  highlantl  is  of  the  general  mean 
quality,)  he  counts  on  making  1500  barrels  of  com; 
and  certainly  he  has  made  a  most  splendid  and 
profitable  addition  to  the  previous  stale  of  his  pro-^ 
perty.    This  land  is  usually  estimated,  as  I  was 
informed,  at  less  than  a  dollar  tho  acre ;  and  for 
that  price  any  quantity  may  now  be  bought.    The 
draining  upon  a  proper  plan  and  a  large  scale 
would  oe  far  irom  expensive ;  and  when  drainedy 
the  land  would  be  well  worth  950  the  acre,  if  the 
most  fortile  land  in  the  country  is  worth  that  sum. 
If  its  durability  will  be  equal  to  its  fertility,  it  would 
be  cheap  at  9^00  the  acre.    Yet  almost  every 
|)oor  landholder  in  this  county,  who  is  barely 
ieeding  his  family  by  the  incessant  tillage  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  poor  narrow  ridges,  also  owns  of 
this  swamp  what  would  make  a  princely  estate^ 
But  it  is  not  only  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  but 
the  rich  and  the  better  informed,  who  neglect  this 
iucalculable  source  of  value.    For  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  such  improvements,  (the  most 
important  of  which  1  have  not  yet  seen,)  the 
drainage  of  the  swamp  lands  is  ehher  not  thought 
of  by  proprietors,  or  considered  as  among  the  many 
visionary  schemes  of  book-farmers. 

If  drainage  were  efiected  even  to  but  slight  ex- 
tent, 1  his  region  ought  to  be  one  of  the  befit  for 
grass  husbandry,  and  for  cattle.  But  the  making 
of  hay  is  not  thought  of,  though  so  much  of  the 
land  is  so  admirably  suited  to  grass.  The  reeds 
and  other  grass  of  the  swamps  in  their  natural 
state  would  make  most  valuable  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle ;  and  still  better  for  bogs,  with  what  they  would 
get  by  rooting.  But  the  bears  are  so  numerous 
and  destructive  to  both  hogs  and  cattle,  that  there 
is  little  gained  by  their  rangihg  at  large  in  the 
swamps.  Bears  very  rarely  venture  into  the  cul- 
vated  lands ;  and  never  leave  the  swamp  unless 
forced  by  hunger.  Yet  so  plenty  are  they  in  their 
haunts  in  the  great  swamp,  that  one  man  in  this 
neighborhood,  (of  course  a  great  bear- hunter,) 
killed  siiteen  in  one  season,  the  fall  of  IS89. 
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growth  spreads,  the  fraine  is  extended.  The  Scup- 
()ernong  is  a  native  grape.  The  froit  is  white, 
very  large,  and  groyvs  not  in  bunchei,  but  sinu'y. 
It  16,  to  my  taste,  delicious,  and  is  aiso  a  goodgT'f);>e 
lur  wine,  of  \vhich  some  that  is  very  palataW.e 
and  much  that  is  bad,  is  made  hereabout. 

We  croFsed  Scuppernong river  on  a  draw-brd^. 
The  river  is  a  narrow,  but  deep,  and  navigable  for 
ecu  vesBtla  for  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  Ii  has 
(iie  8.iiue  general  appearance  of  all  the  amaJl  rivers 


Journey  over  ike  firm  land  of  JFaahington  county. 
First  impressions  of  the  great  swamp ^  and  Lake 
Scuppernong. 

Smnr.rset  Place^  Nov.  21. 
Having  been  most  kindly  invited  by  JoBiah  Cul> 
lins,  esq.  to  accompany  him  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  promised  his  aid  to  enable  me  to  see 

the  swamp  lands  where  1  had  heard  had  been  !  of  this  country,  its  waters  being  black  and  sing- 
made  the  most  successrul  and  intercsiini?  improve- 1  gijsh,  spreading  far  over  the  low  and  wide  swamp 
roents  by  draining,  I  readily  availed  ol  his  ofier;!ou  its  borders.     Having  passed  out  of  ihis  nver 
and  this  morning  we  left  "Plymouth.    Our  road  ,  sivamp,   our  road  again  rose  into  high-land  or 
was  necesisarily  on  the  only  lonir  and  nearly  con- ,  firm  soil,  and  generally  under  its  original  higri- 
tinuous  sirelch  of  dry  land  in  the  county ;  and  wna  i  land  lorest  growth.  So  lar,  for  more  than  30  miiea 
very  circuitous.     All  uf  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  the  county,  throuiih  which  a  direct  route 
would  have  led,  is  part  of  the  great  swamp,  and  of 
oourse  impassable.    The  road  is  on  the  lower  yet 
firm  land  near  the  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and 
for  4  or  5  miles  we  were  with  a  mile  of  it,  and  ge- 
nerally within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  trees  on  the  opposite  side.    The  water 
however  was  but  seldom  and  barely  visible,  owing 
to  the  low  level  of  the  road.    This  firm  ground  is 
supposed  to  be  not  more  than  of  10  feet  elevation 
above  the  water  of  the  sound,  and  of  course  is 
lower  than  the  main  body  of  the  grejt  swamp. 
But  whether  of  the  sandy  or  the  clay  soil,  (as  be- 
fore described,)  the  land  was  firm,  and  the  road 
excellent  throughout.    Thou£rh  wider  than  the 
smaller  ridges,  the  land  rrenerally  was  of  the  same 
kinds  and  alternations  of  soil.  The  swamp  growth 
was  often  in  sight,  on  one  or  both  sides.     After 
ttirning  southward,  from  the  nei<xhborhood  of  the 
sound,  we  crossed  the  outer  part  uf  Poplar  Swamp, 
a  projecting  portion  of  the  main  body,  and  which, 
like  that  in  general,  is  now  covered  several  inches 
deep  in  water,  though  no  rain  has  recently  fallen. 
Afterwards  we  passed  through  a  part  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  ^'  body  land,"  being  the  lartrest  body  of  firm 
land  (7  to8,0(X)  acres,)  and  having  uniform  and 
peculiar  qualities.    This  is  very  level,  and  a  close 
stiff  clay  soil,  which,  though  firm,  rnquires  drain- 
ing to  remove  surface  water,  and  without  that  ope- 
ration being  well  executed,  the  land  is  worth  very 
little.    This  draining  was  not  done,  or  very  imper- 
fectly, for  a  long  time ;  and  during  that  lime,  the 
peoplo  living  on  this  land  supposed  that  it  wns  not 
capable  of  producing  them  bread.    Accordingly, 
they  either  cultivated  corn  on  some  poor  sandy 
spot  in  the  neighborhood,  or  bought  ii  wiih  what 
they  gained  by  cutting  lumber,  which  business 
was,  and  still  is,  the  general  source  of  income, 
here  and  elsewhere  in  this  connty,  except  the  little 
corn  and  less  wheat  cultivated.     But  since  havincr 
been  sufficiently  drained,  this  '*  body  land"  brings 
good  corn,  as  I  saw  standititr,  and  very  hcavv 


crops  of  wheat.    Some  of  it  has  produced  30 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

On  several  of  the  small  farms  passed  in  the 
day's  journey,  were  seen  the  Scuppernong  grape 
vines,  trained  in  the  manner  uaual  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  on  Roanoke  Island.  One  or 
more  vines,  (which  appeared  to  be  three  or  luur 
inches  in  diameter,)  rose  perppncicularly  about  7 
feet,  to  the  top  of  an  open  horizontal  frame  or  si^al- 
fold,  raised  on  posts,  and  over  which  the  branches 

spread,  and  ihlckly  cover.     A  single  vine  will  co-         ^ . , _.^  .^_ 

vcr,  and  closely  shade  a  wide  tpacc  j  aud  as  the  I  nianitest  to  the  eye,  showed  that  the  land  was  still 


the  road  had  passed  through  lands  as  devoid  ol 
interest  as  any  whatever.  But  soon  afler  this, 
notwithstanding  my  having  been  somewhat  pre- 
prepared  by  previous  general  deacription,  it  was 
with  no  less  surprise  than  pleasure  that  iheGoene 
was  seen  to  change,  and  successive  works  of 
industry  as  well  as  of  nature  were  suooessiveiy 
reached,  none  of  which  could  have  been  otherwise 
suspected  of  existing  in  such  a  locality.  The  road, 
while  yet  on  high  or  dry  land,  first  brought  us  to 
the  margin  of  a  wide  and  deep  navigable  caoaJ, 
down  which  the  water  flowed  with  a  fuiness  aad 
degree  of  rapid iiy  which  afforded  evidence  of  aa 
unusual  rate  of  descent. 

The  canal  stretched  out  of  slight  in  a  perfectly 
straight  course  both  above  and  below,  aohd  appa- 
rently (as  really)  for  miles  in  extent.  Doe  ot  iu 
banks  had  been  formed  into  a  wide  and  excelieat 
road,  along  which  was  our  still  ascending  co^rte, 
meeting  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water. 
After  proceeding  thus,  and  the  land  obviously  etui 
increasinc;  in  elevation,  our  route  rose  irom  a  hi^.i- 
land  and  firm  soil  to  swamp  land,  having  its  u&ual 
and  marked  peculiarities.  We  had  indeed  jjsi 
entered  the  border  of  the  great  ewaoip  region,  aj>d 
our  course  was  towards  its  interior.  The  land 
here  on  both  sides  was  a  wet  raorassi,  thoogfa  not 
inundateil,  and  was  principally  covered  with  ever- 
green trees,  so  that  the  verdure  of  suranier  was 
generally  presented,  when  every  (hin|?  else  showed 
the  hues  or  nakedness  of  winter.  The  most  oume> 
rous  and  largest  of  the  evergreens  are  of  the  same 
species  of  magnolia  before  mentioned,  and  which 
is  called  the  black  laurel.  Some  here  ate  more 
than  two  feet  through  the  body.  It  is  a  beam  it  j1 
tree,  on  account  of  its  glossy  and  bright  green 
leaves,  and  its  long  and  very  straight  body;  and 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  were  these  trees 
where  they  Ibrmed  the  almost  entire  and  thick 
growth. 

Next  we  reached  cleared  and  well  drair.evi 
swamp  land,  under  a  heavy  crop  of  com,  of  which 
the  growth  covered  a  single  field  of  some  6U0 
acres,  'i'he  rich  soil  was  quite  dry ;  yet  i's  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  large  intersecting  ditches, 
and  the  yet  standing  dead  trees,  all  showed  cleariy 
enough  that  it  had  formerly  been  swamp  of  the 
same  character  as  that  on  which  btill  grew  the  na- 
tive ibrest  of  gigantic  cypresses,  which  boondeii 
the  prospect  beyond  the  cleared  land.  A-head  of 
u?,  and  still  distanr,  now  were  in  view  various 
buildiiinr.;,  60  numcrous  as  to  seem  a  viliaj^e.  Ttic 
increased  rapidity  of  the  current,  as  well  as  the 
ascending  course  of  the  road,  which  was  doi 
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more  and  more  elevateds  The  mil  la  on  the  canal, 
and  some  other  large  buildinprg  had  narroured  the 
view  ahead ;  but  when  these  were  pa8sed,  and  the 
upper  termination  of  the  canal  nearly  reached,  its 
great  and  magnificent  source,  Lake  Scuppernong, 
opened  gloriously  to  my  view,  and  a  tew  moments 
aher  brought  us  to  its  margin.  The  position  of 
the  mansion  house  barely  permits  the  passage  of 
the  road  between  it  and  the  canal ;  and  the  house 
is  also  so  near  the  lake,  that  the  spray  from  its 
billows  in  great  storms  would  cover  the  space  be- 
tween, but  for  the  lew  cypresses  standing  in  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  other  barriers  agamst  the 
violence  of  the  waves. 

Across  the  lake  from  the  canal  stretches  the 
great  savanna  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  which  is 
scarcely  visible,  owing  to  the  low  size  of  its  gene- 
ral though  dense  growth.  The  few  scattering 
high  trees  thereon,  seem  to  be  standing  in  water, 
and  not  on  land.  The  other  sides  are  doused  with 
a  den^e  cypress  forest,  of  the  usual  great  height. 
In  general  appearance,  at  the  firstglance,  this  lake 
is  alike  to  Lake  Drummond  in  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  of  Virginia.  But  the  first  impressions  of 
both  still  are  very  different.  Over  the  latter,  it 
would  seem  to  a  stranger  that  nature  reigned  in 
gloomy  solitude  that  had  never  before  been  dis- 
turbed. With  Lake  Scuppcrnong,  the  works  of 
man  stand  in  strong  and  conspicuous  contrast  to 
the  natural  scenery  and  the  general  condition  oC 
the  vast  and  impenetrable  morass  in  which  are 
concealed  both  this  beautiful  creation  of  nature 
and  that  of  the  rare  exertion  of  the  industry  and 
intelli^nce  of  man  ;  and  in  a  region  where  these 
qualities,  or  their  proper  direction,  seemed  scarcely 
ta  be  in  existence. 

Of  course,  (  had  been  prepared  in  some  mea- 
sure by  previous  but  very  inaccurate  report,  for 
the  remarkable  scene  now  spread  before  my  view. 
But  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  not  so  inform- 
ed to  find  his  way  to  this  spot,  by  a  journey  over 
the  only  practicable  path— and  still  more  if  the 
last  few  miles  were  through  the  intervening  track- 
less swamp,  yet  remaining  in  its  natural  wild  state 
— the  une3j}ectednes8  of  the  objects  found  would  be 
even  more  striking  to  such  an  observer  than  even 
the  actual  romantic  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
scene. 

The  first  discovery  and  earliest  knowledge  of 
this  lake  was  in  1755.  Some  hunters  who  had  for 
years  dwelt  within  three  miles  of  its  shore,  on 
some  of  the  small  "  islands "  or  spots  of  firm 
ground,  had  observed  that  the  deer  when  pursued, 
usually  ran  off  in  a  particular  direction,  from 
which  the  dogs  soon  returned,  as  if  bafHed  in  their 
pursuit.  Thence  it  was  inferred  that  some  wide 
water  lay  that  way,  in  which  the  deer  found  a 
safe  refuge.  These  hunters  at  last  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  arduous  labor  of  penetrating  the  swamp, 
scarcely  passable  as  it  was  then  even  to  them, 
and  to  find  the  great  water,  if  it  existed  within  the 
short  distance  that  they  suspected  it  to  be.  They 
set  out  for  this  purpose,  and  worked  their  slow  and 
toilsome  way  through  the  day,  and  lod£red,  as  well 
as  might  be,  where  night  overtook  them.  The 
next  morning,  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  fur- 
ther progress,  and  fearing  to  add  more  to  the  toil 
and  danger  of  their  return,  it  was  agreed  to  aban- 
don the  adventure  forthwith.  But  before  turning 
their  steps  homeward,  as  a  Inst  resource,  one  ol 
the  party,  Tarkinton,  climbed  one  of  the  tallest 


trees,  and  from  its  lop,  had  the  first  view  of  the 
broad  waters  of  the  lake,  and  at  no  great  distance. 
His  joyful  exclamations,  announcing  the  discovery, 
and  its  direction,  induced  one  of  his  less  zealous 
companions  to  try  to  seize  upon  the  honor  of  first 
reaching  the  lake  ;  and  he  immediately  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  had  leaped  into 
the  water  and  claimed  for  it  his  own  name,  be- 
fore Tarkinton  could  descend  the  tree  and  overtake 
him.  Thus  was  the  name  of  Phelpa  attached  to 
the  lake,  as  contrary  to  justice,  as  to  euphony  and 
good  taste.  But  in  old  records  it  was  also  some- 
times called  by  the  Indian  name  of  Scuppemong, 
being  the  source  of  the  river  before  and  still  so 
called;  and  that  name,  of  better  sound  and  better 
application,  ought  by  all  means  *  to  supersede  the 
use  of  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MANAGEMENT  BETTER  THAN  BEATING. 

From  the  American  Fanner. 

A  truckman  in  Boston,  who  had  a  refractory 
horse,  that  would  not  move  forward,  beat  him  un- 
mercifully. A  gentleman  came  along,  who  told 
him  that  he  must  not  beathim  any  more.  <*  What 
shall  I  do  7  "  said  the  man  ;  "  my  horse  has  stood 
here  these  two  hours.  Shall  1  stand  here  all  day  7  " 
*^0h  no,  the  horse  must  go,  but  you  must  not  beat 
him  any  more.  Get  me  a  rope  twice  as  long  as 
the  horse."  The  rope  was  brought,  tied  to  its 
tail,  and  then  passed  between  his  legs  forward ; 
then  he  gave  a  pull  upon  the  rope;  the  horse  was 
frightened,  and  showed  signs  of^  kicking ;  he  con- 
tinued to  pull ;  the  horse  suddenly  started  forward, 
and  went  off  without  any  more  beating.  The 
gentleman  had  seen  that  method  tried  on  jack- 
asses in  South  America  with  full  success.  It  you 
doubt  it,  try  for  yourself. 


OP  THE   [ancient]   CURRENCY   AND   VALUA- 
TION  OF  COINS   IN  VIRGINIA. 

From  Beverley's  History  of  Y'u^nia. 

"The  coin  which  chiefly  they  have  among  'em, 
is  either  gold,  of  the  stamp  of  Arabiaj  or  silver 
and  gold  of  the  stamp  of  the  Spanish  America : 
but  they  have  now  very  little  money  there,  and 
are  still  like  to  have  rather  less  than  more,  while 
matters  remain  in  the  ill  condition  they  are.  For 
while  they  are  forbid  raising  the  coin,  and  the 
neighbounn^  governments  alf  around,  arc  allowM 
to  enhance  the  rate  of  it  with  them,  to  above  thirty 
per  cent,  more  than  the  intrinsick  value,  all  their 
money  will  be  carryM  thither,  which  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  hardship  in  the  world,  upon  that 
colony.  It  were  much  to  be  wish'd,  that  all  the 
colonies  of  the  continent  under  the  dominion  of 
England,  were  obligM  to  have  one  and  the  same 
standard  for  their  coin :  that  so  one  government 
might  not  suffer  by  the  unreasonable  advances  of 
another.  The  inconveniences  to  Virginia  by  the 
drawing  away  all  the  specie  are  inexpressible. 
For  people  want  money  for  travelling  expenses, 
and  for  paying  the  email  jobbs  of  labourers  and 
artificers,  who  could  otherwise  have  abundance  of 
time  to  themselves*,  which  is  now  lost  in  looking 
after  trivial  debts,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  not 
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being  able  to  turn  the  penny.  By  having  no  rea- 1 
dy  money,  many  law-wits  commence  tu  demand 
those  debts,  which  by  this  means  are  contracted, 
besides  the  being  forc'd  to  keep  a  thousand  unne- 
cessary accoonis.'' 


MONTRLT  COMMBECIAL  HBPORT. 

For  th«  Fann«n*  B^liter. 

The  news  from  Europe  to  Ist  Novembei^  is  not 
of  a  favorable  character,  and  worse  tidings  are 
expected  by  the  next  steamer,  when  the  accounts 
of  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  this  country 
shall  have  been  received  there.  American  stocks 
were  at  very  low  rates,  and  were  unsaleable 
even  at  the  great  depreciation  which  they  had 
reached.  The  very  reduced  stock  of  specie  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  although  it  may  not  cause  a 
suspension,  must  render  money  very  scarce,  and 
the  probable  deficiency  in  the  grain  crop  is  likely 
to  protract  the  distress  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  time  past.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  wheat 
causes  prices  to  be  kept  down,  and  consequently 
enhances  the  rate  of  duty — thus  rendering  the  ex- 
ports from  other  countries  less  extensive  tlian  (hey 
would  be  if  commerce  in  grain  was  unrestrained. 
The  price  of  flour  in  this  country  is  consequently 
kept  down  to  the  comparatively  moderate  price  of 
961  to  9H  in  the  ports  of  shipment.  Wheat 
$1  15  to  81  25. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  operates  against 
our  great  staple,  cotton,  which  the  short  export 
from  this  country  is  insufficient  to  counteract. 
Even  the  impression  which  prevailed  that  another 


short  crop  was  to  succeed  the  lait,  wbb  not  mi- 
cient  to  affect  prices  favorably ;  bm  this  impres- 
sion will  be  removed  when  later  accoontefrooi  this 
country  shall  be  received.  The  uDWOBlly  favora- 
ble season  for  maturing  the  plant  and  ^Mmg 
the  crop,  now  gives  assurance  that  the  product 
will  be  most  abundant,  and  prices  are  likely  lo  be 
as  low  during  the  ensuing  year  at  in  any  pievioos 
one.  The  manufacturing  interest  in  the  Iniied 
States  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  as  lotleed 
is  almost  every  other.  In  the  larp  soalhcra  mar- 
kets the  price  of  cotton  has  continued  todedioe 
until  the  quotations  are  reduced  to  9  to  lIceotE, 
with  prospect  of  further  reduction. 

The  very  limited  product  of  tobacco  in  1838 
causes  the  price  of  that  article  to  be  beiicr  eui- 
tained  abroad  than  ofany  other;  but  the  abundant 
crop  of  the  present  year  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  a'l 
markets,  when  the  period  of  export  shall  anive. 
The  moderate  supplies  of  new  crop  which  m 
appear  at  our  inspections  commani  a  ready  sale 

at  $4  to  $8. 
Our  internal  exchanges  continue  in  a  derangcu 

state.  The  banks  of  New  York  and  of  the  eas- 
tern elates  adhering  to  specie  payments,  cause? 
southern  funds  to  be  at  a  discount  there  o(  oio  i- 
per  cent,  j  and  remittances  from  one  pari  of  the 
country  to  another  are  rendered  almost  imprac'i- 
cable.  Exchange  on  England  during  this  Qwni 
has  been  at  103  to  108  in  New  York,  while  in  tHe 
cities  south  of  it  118  to  120  has  been  conenj. 

Slocks  of  every  description  have  fallen  low: 
rates  than  at  almost  any  prcviooa  time,  sad  ^^^ 
pressure  for  money  never  was  more  K«tty  'cii. 

NwmhiT  30tA,  1839. 
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CATTLE.        BEME- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Register. 

MobUe,  Nov.  4th,  1839. 
J)ear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  call  (or  inlbr- 
mation,  touching  the  diseases  of  cattle,  following 
the  communication  ol'  W.  I.  Dupuy;  permit  me 
to  refer  him  and  any  others  that  may  desire  such 
information,  to  a  treatise  on  cattle,  written  by  W. 
Youatt,  of  London.    The  title  page  of  the  book 
is  as  ibllows:    '^  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Cattle,  Iheir  breeds,  management  and  diseases; 
with  an  index.    Published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.    Philadelphia :  Grigg  and  Elliott,  9 
North  Fourth  Street,  1836."    The  title  page  is 
also  embellished  with  a  wood  cut  of  the  head  of 
Firby,  Lord  Alihorp's  bull.    1  have  been  inform- 
ed that  a  treatise  on  the  horse,  by  the  same  author, 
has  been  republished  in  this  country  by  the  same 
publishers,  as  the  one  on  cattle  above  referred  to, 
but  of  this,  I  cannot  speak  positively,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  it.    1  have  the  treatise  on 
cattle,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  best 
on  that  subject  in  the  English  language.    It  con- 
tains a  fund  of  knowledge  highly  valuable  to  ag- 
ficuliuhsts,  and  to  all  such  as  take  any  interest  in 
cattle,    Mr.  Dupuy  remarks  upon  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  prevails  as  to  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  disease  of  which  he  is  speaking.    I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  the  disease  is  bilious  fever  in  its  ordi- 
nary form  ;  and  when  it  assumes  the  character  of 
an  epidemic ;  attacking  whole  herds,  it  then  an- 
swers to  the  more  malignant  forms  of  that  disease, 
as  the  congestive  fever  and  the  yellow  fever.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  bemg  understood,  the  causes 
that  produce  it  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived, 
and  the  remedies  more  appropriately  employed. 
The  causes  are  various,  us  are  those  that  produce 
that  disease  in  the  human  being,  and  act  with 
greater  force  on  cattle  than  man.    Cattle  are  more 
limited  in  the  kinds  of  food  they  take,  they  are 
more  complicated  in  their  digestive  organs,  less 
adapted  to  change  of  climate,  and  indeed  change 
of  any  kind,  they  are  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
are  consequently  acted  on  with  more  force  by 
causes  that  would  disturb  health,  than  man  would 
be.    Exposure  to  dry  hot  weather  or  hot  wet 
weather,   bad  water,  bad  food,  rich  stimulating 
food,  especially  when  the  animal  is  fat  and  pletho- 
ric, a  change  of  habit,  consequent  on  a  change  of 
location  and  management ;  each  of  these  and  a 
hundred  other  causes  mightin  their  turn  be  rightly 
assigned  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  so 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  di- 
verse opinions  as  to  the  cause.    I  have  had  seve- 
ral post  mortem  examinations  of  cattle  that  died 
with  it,  and  found  the  liver  enlarged,  and  the  sys- 
tem generally  suffused  with  bile,  particularly  about 
the  region  of  the  kidnejrt,  they  having  a  tendency 
to  inflamation.  1  (bund  the  "  manifold  "  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  constipation,  and  the  smaller 
intestines  generalljr  empty.    These  latter  symp- 
toms, the  state  of  the  kidneys,  &e.,  are  effects 
Vol,  yil-89 


from  the  fever.  I  have  learned  too,  from  some  in- 
telligent butchers,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  liv- 
er and  the  general  bilious  symptoms  are  observa- 
ble in  very  many  of  the  western  cattle  that  they 
kill,  though  there  be  no  external  indications  ol*  ill 
health ;  and  as  the  warm  weather  approaches,  they 
kill  tliem  oQ  as  fiist  as  possible,  knowing  the  risk 
they  run  by  attempting  to  keep  them. 

The  remedy  is  blood-letting,  purging  and  dieting. 
Bleeding  must  be  employed  only  in  the  early 
stages  of*  the  disease,  and  then  largely — from  one 
to  two  gallonsj  and  more  may  be  saleiy  taken,  ac- 
cording as  the  strength  of  the  animal  and  the 
state  of  the  pulse  may  indicate.    The  purging 
must  be  employed  at  all  stages,  till  the  constipa- 
tion is  overcome,  and  a  free  passage  established* 
Be  not  deceived  here,  one  symptom  of  the  disease 
is  a  lax  state  of  the  bowels,  and  a  fi:equent  effort 
to  void  the  feces  while  the  ^*  maniplies"  is  yet  in  a 
state  of  constipation.  This  accounts  for  the  empty 
state  of  the  smaller  intestines  that  1  alluded  to 
above.  One  pound  to  one  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts, 
dissolved  in  a  little  over  its  own  weight  of  warm 
water,  is  a  dose  for  a  grown  animal,  and  may  be 
repeated  in  half  pound  doses  every  four  hours, 
till  it  operates.    I  have  given  a  quart  bottle  of 
castor,  linseed,  or  sweet  oil,  as  I  had  them  conve- 
nient, at  a  dose,  and  continued  with  salts  till  they 
operated.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure;  then 
take  care  to  know  what  were  the  habits  and  man- 
agement and  food  of  the  animal  previously,  and 
depart  as  little  from  them  as  possible  ;  keep  it  out 
of  the  hot  sun,  and  if  it  goes  out  to  graze  only  let 
it  go  in  the  cool  of  the  day  for  a  short  time ;  let  it 
have  plenty  of  pure  water,  give  it  salt  frequently 
and  give  it  a  moderate  supply  of  food ;  aim  not  at 
keeping  it  fat,  but  only  in  living  order.    It  were 
even  better  to  be  thin  so  it  Keep  healthy,  until  it 
get  acclimated.    See  that  it  ruminates,  that  it 
sweats  at  the  nose,  that  the  feces  become  not  hard, 
dark  and  glazed,  nor  thin  and  in  diminished  quan- 
tities.   Check  the  beginnings  of  evil  by  a  timely 
dose  of  medicine. 

My  experience  is,  that  all  cattle,  whether  they 
come  from  the  north  or  west,  or  from  Europe,  are 
equally  subject  to  the  disease;  and  those  only  sur- 
vive that  are  treated  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
their  food,  their  drink,  and  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  in  grazing  at  large.  Cows  are 
more  subject  to  sickness  than  bulls,  the  safest  and 


cheapest  way  of  improving  a  stock  is  by  breeding 
on  the  native  cows  with  imported  bulls.  But! 
designed  to  refer  to  a  written  treatise,  instead  of 


writing  one. 


Respectfully, 

Geo.  E.  Holt. 


[We  have  long  possessed  the  English  edition 
of  both  the  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
communication,  and  from  one  of  them  on  "  The 
Horee,"  made  large  extracts  for  republication  m 
the  Farmers'  Register.  They  both  are  excellent 
treatises ;  and  from  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Youatt, 
{he  author,  we  have  no  doubt  but  ^hat  the  portioii 
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of  the  treatise  on  '<  The  anatomical  structure  and 
diseases  of  cattle,"  is  the  best  extant  on  that  sub- 
ject, fiut  its  arrangement  is  too  scientific  to  suit 
ordinary  readers,  though  it  is  therefore  the  bete  for 
those  who  desire  to  study  the  diseases  oi  cattle 
systematically  and  thoroughly.  On  account  of  its 
regular  order,  the  part  on  diseases  cannot  well  be 
extracted  from  ;  each  account^of  a  disease  and  its 
remedy  depending  so  much  on  the  more  general 
preceding  pans.  The  whole  ought  to  be  given, 
if  at  all,  together  and  in  connexion  ;  and  this  we 
would  have  done  before  this,  but  for  the  fear  that 
■o  much  on  that  subject  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers  in  general. — Ed.  F.  R.] 


THE  LONDON   CATTLB   MARKBTS. 

From  Yoaatt'a  Treatite  on  Cattle. 

When  Smithfield  was  first  appointed  as  the  site 
of  the  pr.riodical  market  for  cattle,  no  better  eitua- 
tion  could  possibly  have  been  selected.    It  was 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was  a  large  unin- 
closed  space,  and  would  have  held  ten  times  the 
cattle  that  were  sent  there.    There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  them  without  their  being  cruelly  packed 
together,  and  there  was  no  inconvenience  nor  dan- 
ger from  driving  them  though  the  streets.    In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  the  Held  was  encroached 
upon,  and  partly  built  over ;  and  barely  room  was 
left  (or  the  accommodation  of  half  the  present 
number  of  cattle,  and  those  of  only  half  the  size 
of  the  improved  breeds.     A  dense  population  be- 
gan to  surround  the  field  on  every  side,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  caule  to  pass  through  the  most 
crowded  thoroujrhfares.    Thence  arose  danger  to 
human  life,  and  many  an  act  of  cruelly  to  the  poor 
beast ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  most  burborous  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  to  to  pack  the  cattle  in  the 
circumscribed  space  which  was  now  Jeft  to  them — 
barbarities  which  it  would  not  be  thought  could  be 
practised  in  a  Christian  country,  if  they  were  not 
authenticated  beyond  all  doubt.     We  subjoin  one 
statement  of  them  ;  it  deserves  the  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  every  one  connected  with  cattle,  and,  we 
trust,  will  lessen  the  virulence  with  which  some, 
more  from  an  erroneous  calculation  o(  interest,  than, 
from  an  actual  want  of  human  feeling,  oppose  the 
removal  of  the  cattle-market  once  more  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of  abat- 
toirs or  slaughter-houses  there. 

^*  In  Smilhfield  market  there  is  not  room  to  tie 
Up  to  the  rails  much  more  than  half  of  the  cattle 
sent  there  for  sale  I  The  remainder  are  disposed 
of  by  being  formed,  in  groups  of  about  twenty  in 
each,  into  *rin<^s'  or  *  off- droves,'  as  such  divi- 
vistons  are  termed.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Smilhfield  barbarities  are  at  the 
height,  and  the  constables,  being  sent  into  the 
market  in  the  daytime  only,  are  consequently  not 
in  attendance.  The  drovers  surround  the  unfortu- 
nate bullocks  which  cannot  be  tied  up  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  commence  by  aiming  wiih  their  bludgeons 
Moivs  at  their  heads,  to  avoid  which  they  endea- 
V  ir  to  hide  their  heads,  by  keeping  them  towards 
:he  ffround.  On  attempting  to  run  backwards, 
be  bullocks  are  restrained  oy  blows  upon  their 


hocks  and  legs,  together  with  the  applicatioQ  of 
goads ;  whilst,  if  they  ventare  to  lift  up  ihe  head, 
a  dozen  bludgeons  are  instant  ly  hamtoenoooD  it, 
until  again  lowered  to  the  ground.  This  Km  of 
barbarity  is  continued  until  every  bullock^  honr- 
every  refractory,  obstinate,  stupid,  or  dangerois  at 
first,  has  been  disciplined  to  stand  quietly  ids liiij 
— their  heads  in  the  centre,  their  bodies  diverpn^ 
outward  like  the  radii  of  a  circle:  this  b  done  that 
they  may  conveniently  be  handled  by  the  butck's. 
The  barbarity  of  Smithfield  is  at  its  height  durng 
the  night ;  but  in  the  day  time,  by  Eeeing  (be  prcn 
cess  by  which  one  or  more  bullocks,  wheo  sold, 


are  driven  out  of  a 


*  ring' 


or  *  off-droTc'-aod 


observing  the  hammerings  with  bludgeoDEODihe 
bead  ;  the  thmsting  the  goads  ioto  the  Dcstr^  of 
the  animals  to  make  them  move  backnardii,  aner 
similar  instruments  had  been  applied  to  urg<>  ihm 
in  the  contrary  direction;  by  wiincssing  the  mode 
of  re-forming  tiic  'rings'  or  *  off-droves,' wbeh 
are  constantly  broken  through  by  the  wiibdra?- 
ment  of  purchased  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  jm- 
ing  and  repassing  of  carts  end  drays,  eomebi 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amoant  of  oeedles  bar- 
barbarity  inflicted,  and  of  the  coDsequeot  deterk>- 
ration  of  the  meat.    The  deterioration  ofihe  m\ 
has  been  calculated  at  no  less  a  sumibaolOOM 
per  annum,  notwithstanding  the  care  whicn ..« 
drovers  take  to  strike  chiefly  where  there  is  &i 
flesh  interposed  between  the  skin  and  theboric; 
where  the  animal  feels  most  acutely,  but  th«M 
no  black  mark  to  tell  tales.    *  I  have  liTedfar/eii 
years  in  Smithfield,'  said  a  veryiniefeiw- 
ness,  'and  I  find  it  perfectly iropowible to sittria 
ihe  front  of  my  house  on  the  Sunday  nighi.  The 
cruelty  practised  upon  the  cattle,  in  beatin:i'sa 
into  the  '  rings,'  no  person  can  believe  who  hirj 
seen  it;  and,  os  it  is  a  mailer  vcryeasiVj'^ 
seen,  I  hope  some  of  the  committee  (oow  &  ic' 
will  see  it  personally.    Suppowng  a  salesman  & 
have  twenty  beasts  (which  could  not  be  liedurl 
he  will  have  theni  all  with  their  heads  in  aikl'w:^ 
tails  out ;  they  form  a  ring;  and  in  orderio ilisci- 
pline  them  to  stand  in  that  manucr,  the  drorf > 
are  obliged  to  goad  them  behind  and  knock  ib^m 
upon  the  noses.    They  strike  them  wl"!  s^^'^ 
force  upon  the  nose,  and  goad  thcmcrue!iybeii;Ed, 
by  which  means  they  form  themselves  iota 'a  ^'Q?= 
so  that,  at  the  period  1  speak  of,  there  isagrfat 
deal  of  unnecessary  cruelty.    At  length  the  cauj 
will  standNin  that  manner,  so  perfectly  W^oW' 
that,  at  breakfast-time,  there  shall  be  twenivof 
thirty  '  rings' of  this  kind  standing  in  the  ini<i<i'« 
of  the  market.    If  the  '  ring'  is  brokcp  by  any 
means,  they  arc  all  in  the  greatest  anxiety  t3?«^ 
in  again ;  and  when  the  drovers  are  oblige<i  to 
separate  these  'rings' and  drive  the  cattle  away. 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  labor  of 
the  men  is  excessive  to  get  one  single  beast  oai. 
Indeed,  if  you  can  conceive  first  geiuog  the caiu 
into  '  a  ring,'  as  I  have  staled,  and  if  ocei5«>w 
out  of  the  ring  at  eleven  in  the  day,  the  beast  b 
ordiered  to  be  driven  through  fifteen  hundred  ca^ 
tie,  whichever  way  he  goes  out  of  the  ma^Ket. 
and  the  man  is  goading  that  beast  all  the  way- 
if  you  can  conceive  men  compelled  to  exercise  tn.? 
cruelty,  they  wUl  not  be  very  delicate  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  use  it  after  a  time !' 

"  Another  witness,  who  had  been  'a  aaleanjas 
about  eight  years,'  thus  described  the  sceoe^ 

"  'I  have  stood  behind  eight oftheseoff-drovei 
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and  the  cruelty  which  is  necessarily  exercised  to 
get  ihera  to  eland  properly  is  very  great  indeed, 
and  which,  by  tying  up.  might  be  totally  removed, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  great  complaint  which  ex- 
ists of  the  bruised  and  the  wildness  of  the  differ- 
ent animals  when  page-ing  through  the  streets.  I 
will  describe  simply  the  manner  in  which  it  arises. 
Perhaps  more  than  an  hour's  violence  has  been 
exercised  tovvards  the  cattle,  to  get  them  to  stand 
about  twenty  in  each  circle — and  during  the  whole 
ofthis  time  they  are  beaten,  now  about  the  hocks, 
and  then  about  the  head,  if  the  head  turns  out- 
ward, they  are  beaien  about  the  head  till  ihey  are 
turned  inward.  The  great  cause  of  the  inhu- 
manity described  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that  when  a  bullock  is  driven,  perhaps  from  the 
centre  oi*  the  market,  by  the  butchers'  drovers, 
that  bullock  will  run  into  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  of  the  droves  before  he  gets  out  of  the  mar- 
ket :  perhaps  in  every  one  orthe  droves  that  bul- 
lock is  beat  upon  the  head  for  ten  minutes  before 
he  can  be  got  out  of  it  again,  and  then  he  runs  to 
another  drove,  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  so  beat  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. Consequently,  perhaps,  this  bullock  is  beat 
out  of  ten  droves  before  tie  gets  out  of  the  market, 
to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  animal.  He  is  of- 
ten beaten  nearly  or  quite  blind  ;  and  when  it  gets 
into  the  public  streets,  the  bullock,  irritated  by  the 
violence  committed,  scarcely  conscious  where  he 
is,  runs  at  any  thing,  or  over  every  thing,  or 
through  every  thing.  All  this  would  be  entirely 
prevented,  if  there  were  room  to  tie  each  bullock 
separately  up.' " 

We  subjoin,  in  connexion  with  this,  an  account 
of  an  undertaking  of  an  opulent  and  benevolent  in- 
dividual, Mr.  Perkins,  who,  at  the  expense  of 
100,000/.,  has  erected  a  cattle-market,  in  the  Lower 
Road  at  Islington,  which  will  contain  double  the 
number  of  cattle  usually  exhibited  in  Smithfield,and 
render  the  cruelties  there  practised  in  the  packing  of 
them,  no  longer  necessary.  The  building,  so  far  as 
it  has  proceeded,  was  first  thrown  open  to  the  in- 
spection ^f  the  public,  on  the  iSih  of  Sept.,  1833. 

"  The  new  mart  stands  upon  an  area  of  22  acres, 
immediately  abutting  upon  the  Lower  Road,  Isling- 
ton. The  situation  is  airy  and  healthy,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  on  the 
high  road  lor  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country,  whence  the  principal  supply  of  cattle  for 
the  London  market  comes.  An  immense  square 
is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  around  which  are  erected 
a  continuous  range  of  stated  sheds,  supported  by 
244  Doric  pillars,  under  which  the  cattle  may  at 
all  times  be  protected  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. These  sheds  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
compartments,  with  lairs  enclosed  by  oak  paling 
in  front,  to  which  the  beasts  may  be  either  fasten- 
ed, or  allowed  to  be  at  lil^rty,  so  as  to  be  conve- 
niently subject  to  the  examination  of  the  purcha- 
sers. In  each  lair  their  is  a  water-trough,  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fresh  water,  by  means  of 
pipes  passing  underground,  from  two  immense 
tanks,  which  are  kept  filled  by  machinery  from  ca- 
pacious wells  which  have  been  sunk  for  the  purpose. 
The  average  length  of  the  sheds  is  830  feet,  and 
they  are  capable  uf  accommodating  at  least  4,000 
beasts,  and  here  they  may  remain  from  one  mar- 
ket-day to  another,  or  till  such  times  as  it  may  be 
convenient  for  the  purchasers  to  remove  them — an 
advantage  wholly  impracticcible  at  Smithfield* 


"  The  open  space  in  the  centre  is  divided  into 
four  quadrangles,  intersected  l»y  wide  passages^ 
and  in  these  quadrangles  are  to  be  erected  sheep- 
pens  (the  materials  lor  which  are  all  ready),  ca- 
pable of  holding  40,000,  so  placed  as  to  be  ap- 
proached wuh  perfect  facility.  Other  pens  arc 
constructed  for  calves,  pigs,  and  such  animats  as 
are  usually  brought  for  sale  at  the  cattle-markef, 
upon  an  obviously  simple  classification,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion  or  irregularity  of  any  sort. 

"  Every  necesssary  office  lor  salesmen  and  clerks 
of  the  market  will  be  erected  in  a  large  area  in  the 
centre,  and  the  ingress  is  obtained  through  a  large 
arched  passage  under  the  market-house,  a  fine 
substantial  building,  with  appropriate  offices  on 
each  side  for  check-clerks,  and  with  accommoda- 
tion up  stairs,  either  for  the  counting-houses  of 
bankers,  or  public  meetings  connected  with  the 
business  ofShe  establishment.  To  the  leads  of 
this  house  the  visitors  proceeded,  and  from  thence 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  market  was  obtained,  aM 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  country;  at  once  shout- 
ing the  perfect  appropriateness  and  unobjectionable 
character  of  the  site,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  ii 
four  times  larger  than  Smith  field.  The  piers  and 
layers  are  all  to  be  paved,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, with  hard  bricks ;  and  the  drainage  is  so 
contrived  as  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  In  the 
most  unfavorable  weather. 

".^^«otrs.— Adjoining  the  market  it  is  intended 
to  erect  abattoirs  for  slaughtering  cattle  of  every 
description;  in  which  persons  may  either  be  accom- 
modated-with  private  slaughter-houses,  or  have 
the  animals  slauorhtered  under  appointed  inspec- 
tors at  a  certain  fixed  and  moderate  rate  ;  so  that 
all  the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  mischief  arising 
from  the  present  mode  of  driving  the  cattle  through 
the  crowded  streets  on  the  market-day  may  be 
avoided. 

"  A  market  tavern,  with  stable-yard,  stables,  and 
sheds,  capable  of  accommodating  the  hor«sof  the 
frequenters'  of  the  market,  is  also  to  be  erected,  to- 
gether whh  a  range  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  such 
things  as  are  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  oi*  the 
various  classes  who  may  be  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
their  respective  avocations.  Every  possible  want 
has  in  fact  been  foreseen  ;  and,  as  the  place  isnovr 
open  for  inspection,  the  public  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  its  utility  by  personal  observatioo. ' 


THB  LOKDOX  DAIftlES. 

From  Youau*!  Treatiie  on  CstOo. 

The  dairies  of  the  metropolis  are  objects  of  much 
interest  to  the  stranger  and  to  the  agriculturist.  In 
pursuit  of  the  object  of  thia  work,  we  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
although  we  often  had  tio  other  recommendation 
than  the  simple  statement  of  the  purport  of  our 
journey,  we  met  with  very  few  cases  of  incivility 
or  of  unwillinjinicss  to  give  us  the  fullest  informa- 
tion ;  but  when  we  returned  to  our  usual  residence, 
and  where  we  expected  roost  facility  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  object,  we  will  not  say  tljat  the  refu- 
sal to  admit  us  was  accompanied  by  rudenessj  but 
the  gate  of  the  dairy  remained  closed.  This  was 
the  case  with  our  overgrown  milk  establishments. 
It  was  a  species  of  illiberality  on  which  we  had  not 
calculated ;  but  it  mattered  little,  for  we  had  fee» 
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nany  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  we  could  guess 
with  tolerable  accuracy  ai  the  difference  of  treat- 
men!  in  some  points — indeed  they  hnd  been  alrea- 
dy whispered  to  ue,  and  we  Imd  besides  a  minu:e 
and  accurrtte  nccount  of  them  in  the  Magazine  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Berry. 

The  number  ol*  cows  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  (he  inhabitants  ol  the  metropolis  and  its 
environs  with  milk  is  about  12,000.  They  are, 
with  very  lew  exceptions,  of  the  short-horn  breed 
•—the  Holderness  or  Yorkshire  cow,  and  almost 
inviiriabiy  with  a  crods  of  the  improved  Durham 
blood.  The  universal  iireferenne  given  to  this 
breed  by  such  a  body  of  men,  dilfering  materially 
on  many  branches  of  the  treatment  of  cattle,  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  us  to  their  value,  and  that  on 
three  distinct  points. 

First,  as  to  the  quantity  of  roilk.  This  wc 
need  not  press,  for  the  enemies  of  the  short-horns 
have  never  contested  this  point.  There  is  no  cow 
which  pays  so  well  for  what  she  consumes  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  thai  she  returns. 

This,  however,  is  not  all,  though  it  may  be  the 
principal  thing  which  enters  into  the  calculation  of 
the  metropolitan  dairymen. 

The  name  of  the  new  milk  has  something  very 
pleasant  about  it,  but  it  is  an  article  which  rarely 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  breakfast  or  tea  tabic 
of  the  citizen.  That  which  is  got  from  the  cow 
at  night  is  put  by  until  the  morning,  and  the  cream 
skimmed  off,  and  then  a  little  water  being  added, 
it  is  sold  to  the  public  as  the  morning^s  milk.  The 
real  morning's  milk  is  also  put  by  and  skimmed, 
and,  being  warmed  a  Utile,  is  sold  hs  the  eveninir's 
milk.  This  is  the  practice  of  mo^t  or  all  of  the 
hlile  dairymen  who  keep  their  half  a  dozen  co^vs  ; 
and  if  this  were  all,  and  with  ihrpe  people  it  in 
tienrly  ail,  the  public,  must  not  complain:  (he  milk 
ni:iy  l»e  lowered  liy  the  wnrni  wHter,  but  the  low- 
erini;  system  i«  not  carried  lo  any  tfreat  extent,  for 
ihem  is  a  pride  among  ihem  that  their  milk  shall 
be  better  than  that  of  the  merchents  on  a  yet 
smaller  pcnle,  who  purchase  the  article  from  the 
great  dsiiries ;  and  po  it  generally  is.  The  milk 
goen  from  'he  yard  of  the  irreat  dairy  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  iiinerani  dealers  perfectly  pure; 
what  is  done  with  it  afierwnnU,  and  to  what  de- 
gree it  is  lowered  and  sophisticated,  is  known  only 
to  these  retail  merchants. 


and  milking  properties  can,  therefore, cdmbioe  ia 
the  same  animal;  and  (hey  do  so  here. 

Mr.  Laycock,  however,  does  not  adopt  this  as  a 
general  rule.  The  cows  that  are  more  than  usu- 
ally good  milkers  ore  suffered  to  take  the  bull  wiieo 
iri  season.  He  always  keeps  some  ^ood  si.ort- 
horn  bulls  for  this  purpnse.  It  sometimes  happen? 
that  the  row  will  continue  to  give  milk  uniil  w. ..  n 
a  few  weeks  of  calving  ;  and  he  judgpj,artJ  [...r- 
haps  rightly,  that  this  is  a  more  prottidble  c  ur$e 
than  to  fatten  and  get  rid  of  her,  with  ihe pruba- 
bility  that  he  might  replace  her  by  a  cov  lUt 
would  give  a  less  quantity  of  milk. 

The  present  market-price  of  a  good  dan  cow 
is  about  20/.,  but  the  owners  of  the  smailaar.fs 
have  no  little  trouble  to  get  a  good  cow.  Tie 
jobbers  know  that  they  will  have  a  ready  market 
lor  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lot  in  ilie  yarJj 
of  the  great  cow- proprietors,  and  will  probably  j'- 
a  larger  price  than  the  poorer  man  would  gi^e; 
and  therefore  Messrs.  Rhodes,  or  Laycock.  or  D„e 
or  two  others,  have  always  the  first  se>c  .vi 
Mr.  Laycock  has  peculiar  advantages  for  ot;  :i- 
ing  good  cattle.  In  addition  to  his  dair}',beU} 
sheds  that  will  contain  five  or  six  thousand  beasi. 
A  great  proportion  of  them  hall  on  his  prerasei 
for  a  day  or  two  before  they  t^re  brought  mo  h 
market.  In  addition  to  the  shilling  a  nigbi  w! » b 
he  charges  for  their  standing,  he  clairos  the  r  : 
of  the  cows  as  his  perquisite.  The  cows  are  Uil 
ed  by  his  people;  he  therefore  knows bcibreUri 
(he  quantity  of  milk  which  each  wilhi-a-^ 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  cull  the  very  best  oiihey^- 
The  dairymen  do  not  like  a  cow  until  sheb;  J'l 
her  third  or  fourth  calf,  and  is  five  or  six  yea's o.-; 
she  then  yields  the  greatest  quaniiiy  of  mi*  '^f^ 
of  the  best  quality.  Two  gallons  of  milk  per  ^^y 
is  tlie  quHntity  which  each  cow  is  expected  u* » ;  - 
in  order  lo  be  retained  in  the  dairy.  Tai  n?  ise 
cow  with  another,  the  average  quantity  oUaiieii 
is  rather  more  than  nine  quarts. 

When  she  begins  to  fail  in  her  milk,  she  is  &'• 
(encd  on  oil-cake,  grains,  and  cut  clover  hay,  3W 
disposed  of  The  dairyman  calculates oa 2^'  ■? 
something  more  for  her  than  when  hefir^t^^-'^' 
her,  but  sometimes  he  meets  with  an  auiroai'*'':^' 
seems  to  verify  the  old  prejudice  againsl  wk^s ^a 
jrood  condition.  He  bought  her  for  kco'""^'''' 
intr  properties,  but  she  continues  so  poor ''s'/'* 


The  proprietor  of  the  large  dairy  is  alpo  a  dealer   in  a  manner  hides  her  in  some  corner  of  bis  dauy 


in  cream  to  a  considerable  extent  amon^  these 
people  ;  he  is  alpo  a  urfat  mnnulhr.tuppr  ol"  butier, 
ibr  he  must  have  mdk  rnoujjh  to  answer  every  de- 
mand, and  that  demand  is  exceed iiiirly  Huciuaiinsr ; 
Iheii  it  is  necessary  thrtt  the  qujiliiy  of  the  milk 
sliould  be  irooil,  in  order  that  he  may  turn  the  over- 
plus to  profitable  account,  in  the  form  of  cream  or 
bulier.  The  employment  of  the  short-horn  cow, 
in  all  the  dairies,  is  a  convincinir  proof  that  her 
D)ilk  is  not  so  poor  as  some  have  described  it  to  be. 
It  is  tlie  practice  in  most  of  the  dairies  to  fatten 
ft  cow  as  soon  as  her  milk  becomes  less  than  four 
quarts  a  day.  Tliey  are  rarely  suffered  to  breed 
while  in  the  dairyman^s  possession.  The  fact  of 
their  being  so  often  changed  is  a  proof  that  while 
the  cow  gives  a  re.-nunerating  quantity  of  milk  for 
a  certain  time,  she  is  rapidly  and  cheaply  fattened 
for  the  butcher  as  soon  as  her  milk  is  dry.  Were 
much  lime  or  money  employed  in  preparing  her 
Ibr  the  market,  this  system  would  not  answer,  and 
WPtttd  D9t  be  00  uaiversalJy  adopted.    Fattening  |  money  produced  by  the  milk  of  each  cotr 


She,  however,  does  her  dutyj  she  yieldsbimF^'T 
of  milk,  but  thai  at  length  dries  up;  aDdhcisi^n- 
able,  (ry  what  he  will,  to  get  much  fle?hufwfl|i^f 
bones,  and  he  sells  her  Ibr  less  than  hall  c'l^^f 
first  price. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  all  ihertcoirs, 
at  9  quarts  per  day,  amounts  to  39,42O.(K'0q«;'^'^ 
or  27  quarts  of  genuine  milk  for  each  indiviJu^ 
The  retail  dealers  usually  sell  the  milk  Ibr^.  fcj 
quart,  after  the  cream  is  separated  fforai'ja""^ 
then  obtain  3s.  per  quart  for  the  cream ;  h^^* 
thi.;,  a  irreal  deal  of  water  is  mixed  with  ihis  skim- 
med n)ilk :  so  that  we  far  underrate  the  pnce 
when  we  calculate  that  the  genuine  iniik^''J^ 
6rf.  per  quart,  which  makes  the  money  cipecd- 
ed  in  milk  in  the  British  metropolis  amouni  w 
966,500^.  or  nearly  a  million  pounds  per  anmim- 

If  we  again  divide  the  9^5,500/.  by  12.1W- 
(the  number  of  cows,)  we  shall  have  the  strai  ff 
and  almost  incredible  sum  of  more  than  82/.  aj,'" 
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is  divided  among  a  variety  of  pereons,  and  after 
all  affords  but  a  scanty  subsistence  to  many  of 
them;  but  it  unequivocally  proves  the  rascality 
that  pervades  some  of  the  departments  of  the 
concern. 

We  acquit  the  wholesale  dealers  of  any  share 
in  the  roguery,  nor  do  we  believe  that  their  profiip 
are  exorbitant.  They  sell  ihe  milk  to  the  retail 
dealers  at  a  price  that,  according  to  Dr.  Middleton, 
would  enable  them  to  clear  64  per  cent.,  without 
adulterating  the  article — (we  believe  thut  50  per 
cent,  would  be  nearer  the  truth.)  When  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  business ;  the  distance  the 
milk-girls  have  to  travel ;  and  the  time  wasted  in 
selling  their  little  quantities  from  door  to  door,  this 
profit  is  not  too  great ;  but  when  they  abstract  the 
cream,  and  add  the  water,  end,  unless  they  are 
much  belied,  9ome  extraneous  and  abominable  ar- 
ticles, the  actual  profits  will  far  exceed  cent,  per 
cent.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  London  is 
full,  the  consumption  and  the  deterioration  are 
greatest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  cream 
IS  converted  into  butter,  and  the  butter-milk  given 
to  the  hoes. 

Rhode's  dairy  has  been  established  more  than 
thirty  years,  but  some  of  the  same  family  or  name 
have  lived  in  that  neighborhood  nearly  a  century. 
*  Mr.  Rhodes,  farmer,  near  Islington,'  is  referred 
10  by  Dr.  Brockle^by,  in  his  treatise  on  the  mur- 
rain which  prevailed  amon^  cattle  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  The  writer  of  *  London 
Dairies,'  in  the  'British  Farmer's  MagazineMbr 
February,  1831,  gives  a  description  of  it,  of  which 
the  ibllowing  is  the  substance : — The  surface  on 
which  the  buildings  are  placed  is  a  gentle  slope  of 
two  or  three  acres,  facing  the  east.  The  sheds 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  as  well  for  the 
drainage  of  the  gutters  as  lor  the  supply  of  water 
for  drinking,  which  will  thus  run  from  trough  to 
trough  the  whole  length  of  the  shed.  The  sheds 
are  twenty-four  feet  wide ;  the  side-walls  being 
about  eight  feet  high,  with  rising  shutters  for  ven- 
tilation, and  panes  of  glass  let  into  iron  frames  for 
light.  The  floor  is  neariy  flat,  with  a  gutter  along 
the  centre,  and  a  row  of  stalls,  each  seven  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  along  the  sides,  and  adapted  for 
two  cows,  which  are  attached  by  chains  to  a  ring 
that  runs  upon  an  upright  rod  in  the  corner  of  the 
atalis.  A  trough  or  manger,  of  the  ordinar}*^  size 
of  those  used  lor  horses,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
stall.  Four  of  these  sheds  are  placed  parallel  and 
close  to  each  other,  and  in  the  party- vvalic  are 
openings  a  foot  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  opposite 
to  each  cow.  The  bottom  of  these  openings  is 
about  nine  inches  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of 
the  troughs,  and  contains  a  one-foot  square  cast- 
iron  cistern,  which  contains  the  water  for  drinking; 
each  cistern  serves  for  two  cows  thai  are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  but  in  different  sheds ;  all 
these  cisterns  are  supplied  from  one  large  tank. 
These  cisterns  have  a  wooden  cover,  which  is  put 
on  while  the  cows  are  eat  ins:  their  grains,  to  pre- 
vent their  drinking  at  that  time,  and  tainting  the 
water  by  dropping  any  of  the  grains  into  it.  At 
the  upper  end  and  at  one  corner  of  thi^t  quadruple 
range  of  sheds  is  the  dairy,  consisting  of  three 
rooms,  each  about  twelve  ft*et  square ;  the  outer, 
or  measuring-room — the  middle,  or  scalding-room, 
with  a  fire-place  and  a  boiler— and  the  inner,  or 
milk  and  butter  room. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  range  is  a  square  yard 


surrounded  by  sheds,  some  for  fattening  the  cows 
when  they  have  ceased  to  give  milk,  and  the  others 
for  store  and  breeding  pigs.  The  pigs  are  kept  to 
consume  the  casual  stock  of  skim-milk  which  re- 
mains on  hand,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
demand.  The  milk  is  kept  in  a  well,  walled  whh 
brick  laid  in  cement,  about  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  feet  deep.  The  milk  soon  becomes 
sour  there,  but  is  then  most  nourishing  to  the  hogs. 
Breeding  swine  is  thought  to  be  the  most  profita- 
ble, and  the  suckling  pigs  are  sold  for  roasting. 

Beyond  this  yard  is  a  deep  pit  or  pond,  into 
which  the  dung  is  emptied.  There  is  a  stack- 
yard, sheds,  and  pits  for  roots,  straw,  and  hay  ;  a 
place  for  cutting  chaS,  cart-sheds,  stables,  and 
every  building  which  such  an  establishment  can 
require.  The  number  of  cows  varies  from  four,  to 
five  hundred. 

The,  treatment  of  the  cows  is  singular  in  some 
respects.  The  cows  are  never  untied  while  they 
are  retained  as  milkers.  Some  of  them  have 
stood  in  the  stall  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Lay- 
cock,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  cows  out  once  every 
day  to  drink  from  troughs  in  the  yard,  and  they 
remain  out  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours,  de- 
pending on  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the. 
year.  From  the  end  of  June  until  Michaelmasy. 
they  are  turned  into  the  fields  from  six  o'clock  ia 
the  morning  until  twelve  or  one,  and  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  about  three  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning.  Mr.  Rhodes's  cows  have 
always  water  standing  in  the  cisterns  before  them. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that,  from  the  want  of 
exercise,  and  consequent  cutaneous  perspiratioD| 
Rhodes's  cows  may  give  a  somewhat  greater 
quantity  of  milk  than  JL^ycock's ;  but  on  the  other 
Hand,  when  we  think  of  an  animal  tied  in  the 
corner  of  a  stall  for  twelve,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  months  together,  we  cannot  help  associating* 
the  idea  of  disease,  or  tendency  to  disease  at  least,, 
with  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things ;  the  feet, 
and  the  digestive  system  would  partictnarly  suffer, 
and  we  should  suspect  a  little  vitiation  of  all  the 
secretions,  and  some  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  We  should  like  to  know  the  compare- . 
tive  state  of  health  of  the  animals  in  the  two  es- 
tablishments. The  inclination  of  our  opinion  would 
be  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lay  cock's  plan. 

The  principal  food  of  the  cows  in  both  of  these, 
and  in  all  the  dairies  of  the  metropolis,  is  grains  ;.^ 
and  as  the  brewing  seasons  are  chiefly  in  autumn  ^ 
and  spring,  a  stock  of  grains  is  generally  laid  in  at 
those  seasons  for  the  rest  of  the  year.    The  grains- 
are  laid  up  in  pits,  lined  with  brick-work  set  m  ce- 
ment, from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  of  any 
convenient  size.    They  are  firmly  trodden  down, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  moist  earth,  eight  or 
nine  inches  thick,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  frost  in 
winter,  and  the  heat  in  summer.    A  cow  consumes 
about  a  bushel  of  these  grains  daily,  the  cost  of 
which  is  from  fourpence  to  fivepence,  exclusive  of 
carriage  and  preservation.    The  grains  are,  if  pos- 
sible, thrown  into  the  pit  while  warm  and  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  and  they  soon  turn  sour,  but 
they  are  not  liked  the  worse  by  cattle  on  that  ac- 
count; and  the  air  being  perfectly  excluded,  the 
fermentation  cannot  run  on  to  putrefaction.    The 
dairymen  say  that  the  slow  and  slight  degree  of 
fermentation  which  goes  on,  tends  to  the  greater 
developement  of  the  saccharine  and  nutritive  prin- 
ciple, and  they  will  have  as  large  a  stock  upon 
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hand  as  they  can  aflbrd,  and  not  open  the  pits  un- 
iil  they  are  compelled.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
{tvo  years  to  pass  before  a  pit  of  grains  is  touched ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  have  lain  nine  years,  and 
been  perleclfy  good  at  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  dairyman,  however,  must  know  his 
brewer,  and  be  able  to  depend  on  him.  The 
grains  from  a  large  ale  brewery  are  the  most  nour- 
ishing. Those  from  the  porter  brewery  are  not  so 
food ;  and  those  from  the  little  brewers,  who  first 
raw  off  their  ale,  and  afterwards  extract  every 
E article  of  nutriment  in  the  formation  of  table 
eer,  are  scarcely  worth  having. 

Each  cow  is  allowed  a  portion  of  salt.  In 
Hhodes^s  establishment  it  is  given  with  the  grains. 
Laycock  salts  his  rick  when  it  is  first  made — a 
most  excellent  plan,  for  the  hay  is  not  only  effectu- 
ally secured  from  becoming  mow-burnt  or  mouldy, 
1>ut  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  to  the  animal,  and 
we  may  venture  to  say,  almost  doublv  nourishing, 
i'rom  the  developement  of  the  saccharine  princi- 
ple. It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
cows  obtain  a  sufficent  quantity  of  salt  in  this 
way.     Some  should  be  given  with  the  grains. 

The  grains  are  usually  given  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  two  o^clock  in  the  a(\ernoon, 
being  a  little  before  the  usual  milking  hours.  Be- 
tween the  milkings  they  have  green  meat,  as  long 
as  the  season  will  permit.  Cut-grass  is  a  favorite 
and  excellent  food ;  but  where  it  can  be  managed, 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Laycock  to  let  the  cows  cut  the 
grass  for  themselves  is  a  far  superior  one.  Tares 
come  in  before  the  grass,  and  are  afterwards  given 
alternately  with  it.  In  winter,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  mangel-wurtzel,  are  given  as  long  as  they 
can  -  - 

the  dairyman  is  driven  to  hay  or  chaflf:  the  superi 
ority  of  chaff  is  now  generalljr  allowed. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  fatten  off  their  dry 
cows  with  grains,  oil-cake,  and  clover  chaff,  to 
which  Mr.  Laycock  adds  boiled  linseed.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  experiments  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedlbrd  on  the  fattening  quality  of  lin- 
eeed,  boiled  and  unboiled,  and  in  which  the  simple 
unboiled  linseed  fattened  the  animals  more  expe- 
ditiously than  any  cooked  preparation  of  that  seed. 
Mr.  Laycock  bods  the  linseed  in  a  common  boiler, 
and  when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  conveys  it  by  tubes 
into  large  wooden  cisterns,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
clover  chaff  roughly  cut,  and  sometimes  with 
grains. 

These  wholesale  dairymen  usually  agree  with 
the  retail  dealers,  that  they  (the  dealers)  shall 
milk  the  cows.  The  dealer  knows  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  he  wants,  and  the  dairyman  knowing  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  cow,  calctb- 
lates  what  number  of  cows  will  meet  the  demand, 
und  the  retail  dealer  attends  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  aflernoon,  to  milk  these 
cows.  He  carries  it  into  the  measuring-room, 
where  its  precise  quantity  is  ascertained.  If,  as 
cows  of\en  vary  considerably  in  their  flow  of  milk 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  he  has  milked 
more  than  his  quantity,  it  is  put  into  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  the  dairyman ;  or  if  the  cows  should 
not  have  given  their  usual  supply,  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  from  the  dairyman's  vessel.  The  milk 
which  is  left  on  hand  is  put  into  shallow  vessels, 
the  cream  skimmed  and  made  into  butter,  and  the 
fikimmed-milk  thrown  into  the  pit  for  the  hogs. 

The  joint-stock  dairies,  which  a  few  years  ago 


sprung  up  in  such  abundance,  have  either  ceased 
to  exist,  or  the  number  of  cows,  much  diminished, 
have  fallen  into  private  hands.  While  there  were 
many  partners,  and  the  business  was  comroUed  by 
a  committee  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  they  all  proved  to  be  lamentable 
failures.  Some  of  them,  even  in  the  bands  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  brought  with  them  little  or 
no  experience,  were  sadly  ruinous  concerns.  The 
Metropolitan  dairy  was  a  striking  illustraiion  of 
this;  but  now,  under  the  management  ofrboee 
who  have  been  drilled  into  th^ business,  it  is  doin^ 
better. 
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To  ili«  Editor  of  tbo  Fumera*  Regitler. 

Shirley,  Nimember  20, 1839. 
I  have  been  thinking  lor  some  time  of  writing 
something  on  the  subject  of  the  fi:reat  tnciease  d' 
insects  in  our  country,  and  particularly  where  the 
non-grazing  system  has  been  pursued  lor  any 
leni^h  of  time,  as  it  has  been  with  me  in  the  ibnr- 
shitt  system.  1  am  now  convinced  i  hat  no  system 
will  answer  in  our  warm  climate  without  toleraUy 
close  grazing.  The  insects  become  eo  numeroas, 
that  unless  you  have  the  roost  favorable  seasooa, 
vour  crops  are  very  seriously  injured  by  them.  1 
[>clieve  that  if  we  could  always  have  la\*orai^ 
seasons,  that  is  to  say,  if  in  the  spring  and  &R 
we  could  have  mild,  moist  weather,  with  frequent 
rains  during  summer,  so  as  to  give  the  craps  a 
good  start,  and  keep  them  growincr,  our  crops,  un- 

i;;3n7dTaV--^^^^^^^^       ^ii-lffi^Jr  ?ni'  rn^"V^^L:rt'^s^ 

^aiP„«,on5-^r?u..itn>i«„«r^hofr.  thp -iinpri.  dcfiancc  to  iHsects,  such  18  the  increased  femlrty 

produced  by  the  system.  But  our  springs  and  nils 
are  so  frequently  cold  and  dry,  and  summers  sub- 
ject to  great  droughts,  that  the  crops  are  checked, 
and  then  the  insects  destroy  them,  or  injure  them 
very  seriously,  on  (he  very  best  Icuid.*  I  was  al- 
ways under  the  impression  that  partial  grazing 
was  necessary  for  success  in  cropping,  bat  1  was 
not  aware  until  lately,  that  it  requiroi  so  mncb, 
and  such  close  grazing  in  our  country,  to  keep  un- 
der insects ;  and  with  close  grazing  tfie  fbor-BM 
system  will  not  answer,  for  the  success  of  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  a  good  clover  lay  for  fallow, 
once  in  four  years,  both  to  give,  and  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land. 

1  am  oonfideht  under  the  fbur-fiel<l  system  pur- 
sued by  me  for  20  3rears  past,  my  land  has  increased 
four-fold  in  fertility;  but  in  consequeoeeof  the  non* 
flrrazing,  or  very  partial  grazing,  the  insects  have 
multiplied  an  hundred-fold,  or  perhaps  I  might 
justly  say  one  thousand-fold ;  and  so  numerous 
have  they  become,  that  I  find  my  crops  on  highly 
improved  land  have  become  very  precarious  in 
consequence;  therefore  I  have  determined  to 
change  my  system  to  one  which  will  allow  of 
close  grazing;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  which 
will  answer  so  well  as  a  five-field  rotation,  which 
I  mean  therefore  to  adopt.  As  a  proof  of  the  fer- 
tilizing power  of  the  four-field  system  pursued  by 
me,  I  will  mention  that  1  have  for  many  years 

*  Insects  do  very  little  injury  io  favonble  seasoos. 
because  there  is  then  sap  enough  to  feed  the  insects 
and  make  the  crop,  but  we  much  more  frequently  bare 
diy  and  bad  seasons,  and  then  the  ioaects  do  gi«at 
injury. 
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past  tamed  under  heavy  lays  ofclover,  and  \veed8, 
oa  Jand  that  20  years  ago  would  not  yield  clover 
at  all,  80  reduced  wae  it  by  bad  cultivation  ;  but 
notivithstanding  the  fine  clover  lays,  the  crops,  if 
the  season  should  be  a  bad  one,  are  not  as  good 
as  they  ousbt  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations of  insects,  and  I  must  reluctantly  abandon 
my  favorite  system.  I  find  that  the  marled  and 
limed  lands  are  much  less  subject  to  injury  from 
insects;  but  grazing  is  nevertheless  indispensable 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  I  fear  it  will  require  very 
rigid  grazing. 

JD4y  wheat  was  sown  this  fall  on  a  very  fine  fal- 
low of  clover,  part  of  it  highly  manured,  and  part 
marled,  and  I  had  a  rijrht  to  calculate  on  a  very 
heavy  crop  ;  but  the  clover  worm  has  cominitted 
sad  havock  already,  and  must  lessen  the  crop  very 
materially.     I  propose  converting  my  standing 

Casture  into  a  ntlh  field,  and  grazing  the  field  to 
e  fallowed,  very  closely,  every  fiAh  year.  That 
is  to  say,  I  shall  let  the  land  remain  two  years  in 
clover ;  the  first  year  not  to  be  grazed  at  all,  as  an 
improver,  but  the  second  year  to  be  closely  grazed, 
and  then  (iillowed  for  wheat,  then  followed  by  corn, 
then  by  wheat  again,  and  then  laid  down  in  clo- 
ver to  reipain  two  years,  &c.,  as  before,  viz.,  clo- 
ver, clover-pasture,  fallow-wheat,  corn,  wheat. 
This  system  has  the  objection  of  three  grain  crops 
in  succession,  but  no  system  is  entirely  free  from 
objections,  and  it  has  been  practised  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  with  great  success  for  some  time, 
and  I  am  told  is  not  very  liable  to  insects,  which  is 
the  great  evil  with  me  now. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  this  to  warn 
those  who  may  have  adopted  the  four- field  system 
with  standing  pasture  and  non-grazing,  or  very 
partial  grazing,  which  I  recommended  in  several 
communications  to  the  Farmers'  Register.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  above  four-fietd  system  will 
increase  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  land  most  ra- 
pidly ;  but  the  increase  of  insects  caused  by  in- 
crease of  vegetable  matter  in  our  hot  climate,  will 
do  away  the  benefit  of  increased  fertility  in  a  very 
great  degree  without  close  grazing,  or  some  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Hill  Carteh. 


LBTTKHSFROK  A  YOUNO  FABMSR  TO  MR.  JA- 

MIB80X. 

OasB  in. 

(Concluded  from  page,  678.) 

From  the  EdintNiif h  Farmer>a  MafuiDe. 

.^uguH  6. — ^I  am  favoured,  my  dear  Sir,  with 
your  obliging  letter  of  3d  instant,  which  adds  to 
the  numerous  obligations  already  conrerred  upon 
me.  You  hint  the  propriety  of  seeking  aAer  n 
regular  housekeeper,  now  when  I  am  fairly  settled 
in  the  farm ;  and  forcibly  urge  the  manifest  advan- 
tages of  the  roatrimooial  state  to  every  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  house,  and  capable  of  supporting  a' 
wife  and  family  in  a  suitable  manner.  Though  I 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
my  Ulster,  who  enters  into  all  my  views  with  spirit 
and  alacrity,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  I  have 
aome  thoughts  of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  re- 
toroing  to  my  &tber  and  mother.    As  you  justly 


observe,  no  woman  what,8oever  can  manage  a 
man^s  household  afl'alrs  with  the  like  frugality  as 
she  with  whom  he  is  legally  connected  for  life. 
When  called  from  home,  be  can  with  confidence 
reflect  that  his  house  is  under  the  management  of 
one  who  is  equally  interested  with  himself  in  its 
prosperity ;  and  he  may  be  satisfied,  that  though 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  forget  iiim,  there  is  still 
one  individual  who  thinks  of  him  with  pteasure, 
and  looks  for  liis  return  with  heartfelt  anxiety. 
You  also  remark,  that  manv  unmarried  farmers 
have  been  plundered  by  those,  to  whom  their 
household  afi'airs  were  entrusted  ;  and  quote  sev- 
eral instances,  some  of  which  are  not  unknown 
to  me,  of  persons  so  circumstanced  bein^!^  thereby 
brou^t  to  the  gates  of  ruin.  Your  advices  hcrve 
therefore  made  a  deep  impression,  and  probably 
may  occasion  a  disclosure  of  my  sentiments  at  an 
earlier  period  than  once  intended.  I  refrain  from 
saying  more  at  this  time  on  such  an  impbrtant 
subject,  fondly  hoping,  when  my  sentiments  {tie 
disclosed,  that  they  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  last,  ^hat  the  fallow  field  <^r 
thin  clay  soil  was  dunged  and  seed-furrowed  for 
wheat ;  and  can  now  acquaint  you,  that  the  whole 
fallows  have  received  duns,  ai^d  that  we  are  busily 
engaged  in  ploughing  it  down,  an  operation  un- 
doubtedly of  great  importance.  The  dung,  as 
measuied  in  June  last,  when  the  arbitets  settled 
matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me,  was  re- 
ported to  consist  of  960  ciibic  yards,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  understanding,  ought  to  have 
loaded  G40  double  carts.  I  found,  however,  that, 
it  was  taken  out  by  548  carts,  which  was  nearly 
at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  yard  and  three  quarters 
pef  cart.  As  fifty  cart-loads  of  decent  dung  were 
made  by  soiling  through  the  summer,  the  quantity 
applied  to  the  turnip  and  fallow  land  appears  to  be 
nearly  twelve  carts  per  acre  on  an  average.  The 
greatest  pan  of  the  dung,  however,  was  so^  welt^ 
rotted,  that  my  father  assures  me  the  land  is  suf-. 
ficiently  manurad.  He  seem  hostile  lo  an  over-, 
doze  alleging,  that  such  is  as  detrimental  to  tb&. 
soil  as  a  surfeit  of  fbqd  is  to  the  human  body.  1 
took  particular  care  to  have  it  well  spread,  having 
learned,  when  under  your  inspection,  the  great; 
benefit  arising  from  separating  the  parts  in  th& 
most  minute  manner. 

As  the  dwelling-house  needed  some  repairs,  I 
have  lately  gutted  a  part  of  it,  and  made  a  n&w 
room,  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  which  will  enable 
roe  tp  receive  my  friends,  with  comfort  to  them, 
and  satisfaction  lo  myself.  When  you  comeover>. 
W3  will  heat  the  new  room,  at  which  time  my 
father  promises  to  see  me.  You  and  he  hav«  beea 
80  intimate  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  a  meet^. 
ing  cannot  fail  on  both  sides  to  be  highly  agree- 
able. 

jfagusi  30. — The  crops  on  this  farm  are  not 
amiss ;  and  a  part  of  the  wheat  is  already  cut. 
My  predecessor  has  taken  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  as  he  may  be  at  hand  to  superintend 
his  harvest- work ;  and,  having  an  overseer  to  look 
afler  the  reapers,  is  not  by  any  means  confined  ta 
the  field.  The  cutting  is  not  so  good  as  I  could 
wish ;  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  than 
fifty  stones  of  straw  left  upon  each  acre  of  wheats 
which,  of  course,  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  the 
duag  on  the  farm  next  year  considerably.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  that  fifty  stones  of  straw  will 
make  two  cubic  yards  of  dungi  if  properly  manu- 
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^LCtorod ;  so  the  Iom,  by  this  high  cutting,  will  not 
be  a  trifling  one.  Many  proprietors  are  careful 
tliat  the  land,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  should 
be  cropped  in  a  regular  manner  ;  and  so  ikr  they 
are  in  the  right: — out  none  of  them,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  ever  prescribed  any  regulation,  or  in- 
terTcred  in  the  slightest  manner  concerning  the 
cutting  of  that  crop,  though  a  great  and  serious 
injury  may  evidently  be  sustained  by  the  new 
tenant,  when  the  crop  is  cut  in  a  slovenly  or  im- 
perfect manner.  I  spoke  to  my  predecessor  on 
that  subject ;  but  his  reply  was,  that  his  interest 
went  nt  further  than  cutting  the  whole  corn,  and, 
■0  far,  he  would  take  care  of  the  reaping ;  but, 
as  for  cutting  by  the  ground,  which  would  add 
five  shillings  per  acre  to  the  expense,  that  was  no 

Eart  of  hit  business.  As  matters  stand,  I  t>elieve 
e  is  in  the  right;  therefore  think,  without  a  spe- 
cial clause  in  leases,  such  an  abuse  stands  a  chance 
of  being  continued,  notwithstanding  of  its  injurious 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  fallow  fields  being  all  seed -furrowed,  I  have 
■et  the  carts  to  driving  lime  for  one  of  the  cl6ver 
fields,  and  expect  to  finish  it  before  seed-work 
commences.  I  am  si  ill  giving  the  horses  one  feed, 
or  six  avoirdupois  pounds,  of  oats  per  day,  finding 
it  itDpracticabie  to  carry  on  work  in  a  business- 
like, manner  without  that  assistance.  Since  my 
entry  at  Whitsunday,  the  ten  working  horses 
have  consumed  forty-eij^ht  bolls  of  oats.  The  first 
five  weeks,  they  were  led  three  times  a  day ;  the 
next  four  weeks,  twice  a  day ;  and  afterwards 
received  only  one  feed.  I  paid,  on  an  average, 
twenty-seven  shillings  per  boll  for  the  oats^ 
which  amounted  tosixry-four  pounds  sixteen*shil- 
lings.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  heavy  charge ;  buJt, 
snthout  bearing  it,  I  must  either  have  run  down 
fny  stock,  or  executed  the  summer- work  of  the 
farm  imperfectly.  Under  this  expenditure,  I  have 
turnipped  and  summer-fallowed  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  besides  driving  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  time ;  therefore,  do  not  grudge 
the  expense  ivhich  has  been  incurred. 

The  grass  land  did  very  well,  having  been  saved 
lill  a  full  bite  was  obtained.  This  mode  of  man- 
agement is  undoubtedly  most  commf^ndable, — 
-serving  to  cover  the  surface,  and  thereby  to  benefit 
the  sou,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  alone 
best  way  of  bringing  forward  the  bestial  thereupon 
depastured.  Tne  ten  highland  cattle  received 
fVoih  my  father  are  already  sold  ;  and  the  country 
beasts  purchased  at  the  markets  are  in  a  tliriving 
condition.  I  have  thoughts  of  disposing  of  them 
>to  some  ofthe  turnip  feeders,  considering  that  my 
twelve  acres  of  turnips  and  ruta-baga  will  be  better 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  winter  ewes  and 
cattle,  then  to  the  feeding  of  these  beasts.  I 
purchased,  at  difierent  times,  a  score  of  country 
cattle;  and  suppose,  at  Miohaelmas,  that,  one 
with  another,  they  may  yield  a  profit  of  three 
pounds  per  head,  having  constantly  had  a  full  sup- 
ply of  food. 

Till  last  week,  T  had  not  the  slightest  dispute 
with  any  of  the  servants ;  but  an  altercation  then 
•ensued,  which'  required  a  strong  measure  to  be 
Hised  without  delay.  One  ofthe  ploughmen,  whose 
'physiognomy  displayed  evidence  of  a  sulky  temper, 
was  beating  his  horses  with  the  plough-staff  when 
1  came  upon  the  field.  He  desisted  from  such  bar- 
tarous  usage  upon  getting  a  sight  of  me ;  but, 
being  resolved  to  check  the  firet  appearance  of  a 


practice  which  cannot  be  too  ecTerely  ccwurwljl 
went  iip  to  him,  and  calmly  inquired  why  he  pre- 
sumed to  beat  my  horses  in  that  roaooer?  He 
insolently  replied,  that  he  would  ihrash an?  man's 
horses,  even  those  of  the  Kinjj  himBcIf,  were  ihey 
not  obedient  to  his  orders.  Will  you  do  w  my 
good  fellow  1  Then  I  muat  tell  you,  thai  you  are 
not  to  remain  in  my  service  a  moment  letter. 
Unyoke  the  horses,  artd  take  ihcmtoihc  sia^le. 
That  I  will  says  he  ;  but !  hope  you  will  payne 
my  wages.  Yes,  for  the  lime  you  have  eerved  me, 
provided  you  instantly  leave  the  place,  ffiih  ba? 
and  baggage.  I  gave  the  horecs  to  one  ot  liic  la- 
bourers^lbr  a  day  or  two,  lill  another  ploDghaiaa 
was  engaged ;  and  I  am  almost  eeriain,  ihui  ihe 
example  made  will  be  attended  wiih  beneficial 
consequences,  as  the  fellow  hitherto  has  not  pro 
cured  any  employment.  Indeed,  when  ihc  pr 
chase  and  keep  of  horses  is  bo  great,  no  m 
whatsoever  ought  to  receive  employment  a  a 
ploughman  who  uses  these  animals  inanioiFrcpef 
manner.  ,  ^  ,.    , 

September  12.— The  fallowed  field  of  thm  c  ly 
soil,  containing  fourteen  Scoiish  acre?,  was  kwd 
a  few  days  ago  with  ten  bolls  of  excellent  vm, 
purchased,  according  to  your  recorameDdaioi 
from  the  celebrated  Mr.Hunter,-a  gcn'Jeaaa 
who,  perhaps,  has  paid  more  aitennon  to  me 
breeding  of  seed- wheat  than  any  other  agncutc- 
rist  in  the  Island.  The  pickling  proccs^a-^ 
which,  you  always  told  me,  mucli  depended. to. 
conducted  with  the  greatest  atiennon.  1  f?^- 
ously  provided  a  considerable  quantiiy  o.  si- 
urine,  and  hot  limeshells  fresh  from  the  kiln.  A-- 
ter  wetting  the  grain  completely  wiih  tbe  crx. 
we  riddled  so  much  newly  slaked  lime  ui^rn-- 
to  dry  up  the  raeisture.  Then,  turning  the  Dt^^ 
and  mixing  the  whole  sufficiently,  the  prain^^ 
put  into  two  cans  and  carried  to  the  he...  w^. 
it  was  sown  with  the  utmost  cxpedinon.  "J 
entered  early  in  the  morning  to  work,  and Jtii-« 
the  field  without  unyoking  the  hor«».  i^e  pi^^ 
teen  acres  took  twelve  hours  work  often  n^  ^ 


give  a  double  time  of  the  hariofra  in 


ICflfftll  ^ 


double  time  across,  and  a  single  time m  ie?»' 
a  finisher.  The  field  was  also  ^^'-^fT^ 
beforrwe  left  it;  and  I  fed  bolhroenatKlJi^ 
upon  the  ground,  otherwise  it  woflM X'*^ 
impracticable  to  have  got  through  nio'«% 
thhds  of  the  work  which  was  ««=T;„  Lte 
day,  the  wliole  headland  and  g«»'^^Z  these 
spaded  cLnd  shovelled  ;  and  »t  was  well  tnai^J^^^ 
bperalions  were  speedily  performed,  aB^J  ,  .  -^ 
agreat  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  put  the/w^  ^^ 
such  a  condition,  that  I  suppose  neitner  P  = 
nor  harrows  can  be  yoked  for  several  oay*j^^^^ 
My  predecessor  had  got  up  six  s^P"  ,yj.  ta: 
and  two  of  potaioe  oats  before  the  f!° ''  '  y.. 
when  he  will  get  more  into  the  yard, »  a  J^^^^  ^.. 
maiical  circumstance.  I  gave  hiffl  tff  ^ ^^^^ 
my  carts,  and  am  resolved  to  assist "''"';  _.jj. 
in  my  power,  till  the  whole  crop  ^^jV^an 
None  of  the  stacks  were  covered  woen  ^^^, 
arrived,  though  he  immediately  set  aw^  ^^ 
neccssaty  operation,  which,  to  say  no  ^^^  ,,^ 
never  be  well  executed,  except  when  inc  ^^^^.^ 
is  cal  m  and  d  ry .  A  way^mg  tcnam  ^^^^^ 
exposed  to  rtany  inconveniences  wnen  ,. 

his  last  crop.  He  is  rarely  on  the  ^P^;.  S^j-^ 
and  seldom  provided  with  the  best  set  of^  ^^, 
performing  the  several  branches  oi  nvr^ 
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To  cover  a  itack  in  a  neat  and  sufficient  manner, 
requires  a  servant  of  more  than  ordmary  abilities ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  will  be 
fpund  amonirst  (he  common  tribe  of  harvest  work- 
ers. In  short,  the  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by 
stipulating,  in  the  lease,  that  the  wayi^oinu^crop  id 
to  be  taken  at  a  lair  valuation  by  the  landlord,  who, 
of  course,  when  he  sets  the  farm,  will  transli^r  the 
obligation  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

Here,  1  am  aware,  it  may  he  objected,  that  a 
burden  would  be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  or 
the  person  who  stood  in  his  lihoes,  and  that  the 
advantajre  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
way^ini^  tenant.  To  this,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  neither  loss  on  the  ime  side,  nor  advantaire 
on  the  other,  could  possibly  happen,  were  such 
valuations  conducted  upon  proper  principles.  Hi- 
therto, to  take  corn  upon  valuation,  has  constantly 
been  not  only  a  troublesome,  but  also  a  losing 
business.  These  circumstances  entirely  proceeded 
from  no  allowance  being  ever  made  for  trouble  and 
risk,  and  very  oAen  from  valuing  a  whole  crop  at  the 
average  fiars — a  rate  of  price  never  obtained  on  the 
best  oriarms.  It  is  plain,  that  the  man  who  under- 
takes the  trouble  of*  managing  the  hiirveet  opera- 
tions of  a  iarm,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  on  that 
account,  and  likewise  to  a  certain  per  centage  lor 
risk,  &c.  otherwise  he  must  necesssariiy  be  a  loser 
when  the  business  is  winded  up.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  quite  fair  that  such  allowances  should  be  made, 
J  never  heard  of  the  slightest  notice  beincr  taken 
of  them  when  a  corn  crop  was  valued.  The  ar- 
biters value  the  whole  crop  upon  the  ground,  and, 
when  the  straw  is  not  steelbow,  usually  allow  it 
for  the  expenses  of  harvesting,  thrashing,  and 
marketing ;  which  allowance  is  certainly  far  below 
the  mark,  when  the  enormous  trouble  oi'harvesting 
a  crop,  and  the  risks  run  belbre  it  is  converted  into 
money,  are  fairly  considered;  but  even  in  instances 
where  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  marketing,  have 
been  suitably  estimated,  the  smallest  allowance 
has  not  been  granted  lor  trouble  and  risk,  though, 
perhaps,  the  farmer,  who,  in  these  respects,  occu- 
pies the  shoes  of  another  person,  would  not  be 
overpaid  were  ten  shillings  per  acre  decerned  to 
hira  on  these  accounts. 

1  have  got  in  six  score  of  ewes  for  wintering 
upon  the  farm.  They  are  got  at  this  early  period 
with  a  view  of  putting  them  in  £:ood  condition  be- 
fore the  tups  are  admitted ;  and  thiR,  it  is  proposed, 
shall  not  take  place  sooner  than  five  weeks  from 
this  date,  so  as  lambs  may  be  obtained  about  the 
end  ofiVlarch.  These  ewes  are  of  a  mixed  breed 
— a  dash  of  the  Northumberland  with  the  Cheviot ; 
and  promise,  with  Leicester  tups,  to  produce  lambs 
of  good  size  and  quality  for  the  butcher.  I  am 
giving  them  a  clover  stubble  at  this  time,  and  in- 
tend to  allow  a  wider  range  afterwards.  Very 
probably  they  will  be  removed  into  one  of  the 
old  pasture  fields  about  the  end  of  January,  when 
the  clover  stubbles  are  ploujihed,  where  they  will 
receive  turnips,  and  remain  till  the  lambin? season. 
I  mean  then  to  give  them  young  grass,  as  being 
the  alone  best  method  of  feeding  good  lamb?, 
though  very  likely  turnips  and  ruta  baga  may  be 
continued  so  long  as  these  crops  are  uncnnsumed, 
there  being  no  other  way  of  makin<r  the  young 
grasses  carry  on  a  stock  in  April  and  May,  ade- 
Guate  to  what  they  are  capable  of  supporting 
tnrougt^the  summer  season.  My  father  strenuously 
recommends  the  ewe  and  lamb  trade  to  me ;  and 
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maintains,  that  no  other  mode  of  consuming  gras« 
can  pay  the  farmer  so  handsomely, *so  long  as  ex- 
isting circumstances  continue. 

October  6.— The  wet  weather  mentioned  in  ray 
last  continued  lor  eight  days,  and  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable expense  to  my  prodecessor,  who  had 
sixty  or  seventy  people  to  inainium,  without  ob- 
taining, any  work  of  the  slightest  consequence 
from  them*  Repeatedly,  betwixt  showers,  tb« 
reapers  were  taken  to  the  field,  anri  asolien  reiurn>- 
ed,  after  perhaps  working  lor  an  hour,  and  being 
drenched  to  the  skin  ;  which,  of  course,  was  a 
double  loss  to  him.  He  to^^k  considerable  care  to 
keep  the  cut  corn  upon  its  foot,  which  undoubtedly 
wan  an  useful  measure.  I  observe  some  of  ir, 
however,  to  be  sprouted,  especially  the  head 
sheaves ;  indeed,  no  care  can  prevent  a  circum- 
stance of  that  kind  from  occurring,  when  such  a 
length  of  adverse  weather  prevails.  The  weather 
settled  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  when 
some  fine  equinoctial  gales  came  on.  A  day  or 
two  passed  before  any  thing  could  be  done  with 
the  cut  corn  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  dried  exter* 
nally,  my  predecessor  set  his  whole  reapers  to 
opening  the  sheaves,  and  very  soon  got  a  consider- 
able quantity  ready  for  the  stack.  As  all  my  carta 
were  at  his  command,  the  fields  were  soon  cleared  } 
and  the  weather  continuing  good,  the  remainder 
of  hi4  crop  was  aHer wards  cut,  and  in  due  time 
salely  deposited  in  the  stack-yard. 

The  whole  of  his  stacks  are  now  completely 
covered,  and  the  yard  makes  a  very  decent  fi^rure 
as  to  size,  notwithstanding  of  the  high  cut  which 
most  of  the  crop  received.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  sensible  that,  had  he  cut  as  you  do,  seven  or 
eight  stacks  more  might  have  been  put  up.  How- 
ever, this  loss  must  be  submitted  to  ;  though  next 
year,  I  hope,  the  crop  shall  be  cut  in  a  very  dificr- 
ent  manner.  I  am  happy ,  however,  to  see  so  much 
bulk,  when  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  executed. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  fallow  was  yes- 
terday soivn  with  wheat,  part  of  which  I  purchased 
from  my  predecessor ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  of  a 
diffprent  kind  from  the  one  you  recommended,  f 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  next  year  of 
the  merits  of  both  respectively.  1  noticed,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  in  ear  thii?  f^ummer,  that  n  vast 
number  of  6/ac^ecfheadia,  something  like  what  of^ 
ten  appears  amongst  barley*  was  nmon&;st  it. 
Perhaps  one  ear  in  ten  was  in  this  imperfect,  or 
rather  useless  state;  and  of  course,  I  apprehend 
this  variety  will  be  comparatively  unproductive. 
It  shows,  however,  a  good  sample,  seems  to  yield 
more  straw  than  any  other,  and  probably  may 
make  up,  in  these  respecls^wbat  it  apparently, 
wants  in  others. 

I  have  sold  the  country  beasts  purchased  at  the 
summer  markets,  and  have  netted  exactly  three 
pounds  ten  shillinss  upon  each  beast,  which  you 
will  allow  is  a  very  decent  profit,  to  speak  in  the 
lanc;iiaj;e  of  Northumberland.  I  am  0oing  to 
Falkirk  in  a  few  days  to  purchase  thirty-five  slots, 
if  they  can  be  got,  thinking  them  to  be  the  best 
fiOTt  for  winterins:  in  the  straw  yard,  receiving  a 
few  turnipff  and  rata  ba^ra  in  March,  April  and 
May,  ami  soiling  afterwards.  I  know  you  always 
recommend  beasts  lor  soilmg  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition before  the  grass  season  ;  therefore  trust  my 
plan  will  meet  with  your  approbation.  If  you  are 
at  Falkirk,  1  will  be  happjT  to  receive  your  advioe 
and  assistance. 
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(lrto6er  28. -V Wheat  seed  is  now  finished  with 
106  for  ihifl  season,  havinsr  powh  nhofjeiher  sixiy- 
eight  acres,  viz.  thirty-eirrht  arres  upon  land  that 
had  been  summer-fltilowedj  and  itiirty  arres  thut 
had  carried  peas  and  beans  to  niy  prederrsf^ur.  I 
bad  an  intention  of  trying  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
clover  stubble  ;  but  alier  hearinj;  my  liither*P 
opinion  upon  that  point,  $;ave  up  all  ihou^ihts  ol' 
attempiing  wheat  thereupon,  «ia  he  thinks  oats  to 
be  a  more  certain,  and.  at  all  even's,  as  valuable  a 
crop.  He  urges,  that  clover  stubbles  needed  with 
wheat  are  constantly  in  bad  condition  after  the 
crop  is  reaped  ;  whereas,  whfen  seeded  with  oais, 
a  good  crop  may  not  only  be  expected,  but,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  the  (rround  will  always 
be  found  in  order  lor  carrying  peas  and  beans  as  a 
preparatory  crop  for  wheat.  These  reasons  indu- 
ced me  to  change  the  resolution  orifrinaily  formed, 
though  I  mean  to  sow  with  wheat  in  the  spring 
atl  the  land  cleared  of  turnips  before  the  first  of 
March.  I  wilJ.  however,  sow  our  usual  autumn 
wheat,  having;  no  favor  for  the  new  kind  of  spring 
or  sucnmer  wheal  so  keenly  recommended  by  that 
respectable  gentleman,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet. 
1  am  satisfied  our  climate  does  not  suit  that  varie- 
ty. It  may  do  in  Sicily  or  Kgypt,  but  will  not  an- 
swer in  this  country.  From  a  conversation  the 
other  day,  with  that  excellent  and  assiduous  agri- 
culturist, John  Christian  Curwen,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Workington  Ajrricullural  Society,  I 
noticed,  -with  pleasure,  that  his  sentiments  respec- 
ting spring  or  summer  wheat,  are  precisely  the. 
same  with  what  I  have  farmed  on  the  sulijecr. 
Mr.  Curwen  has  tried  this  newly  introduced  variety 
to  a  tfrea*  f'Xtent ;  therelbre  is  a  competent  judfje 
upon  its  utility.  In  fact,  the  variety  seems  to  be 
rerommf  nded  as  a  auccedaneum  for  barley  afier 
turnips,  now  when  the  culture  of  that  valuable 
grain — valuable  cerminly  upon  llirht  soils — is  dis- 
couirenanced  by  the  legislniure  of  the  country. 

I  was  sorry  that  you  was  not  at  Falkirk,  as  ex- 
pcci  id.  1  purchased  there  thirty  very  good  File 
three  year-old  stots,  which  probably  may  feed  to 
forty  Htones  Amsterdam,  or  thereby.  I  intend, 
after  the  stubbles  are  ranged,  to  give  them  sinnv 
till  the  middle  of  February  or  so;  nfier  which, 
ihey  shall  receive  a  tasting  oflurnifis  and  ruta  bagn. 
Of  my  twelve  acres  of  these  roots,  I  am  almost 
sure,  that  n\x  acres  will  fully  supply  the  ewes ; 
therefore,  the  remainder  will  be  of  great  advaniaorfi 
to  the  cattle.  I  shall  take  care  to  proportion  the 
quantity  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the  ruta  baga  may 
last  to  the  first  of  June,  when  cutting  grass  is  to 
be  expected. 

Since  wheat  seed  was  finished,  I  have  entered 
upon  the  fields,  intended  next  year  for  turnips  and 
nua  baca.  giving  them  a  deep  furrow,  in  imitation 
of  your  practice.  I  mean,  next,  to  plough  the  bean 
land,  though  1  am  not  resolved  whether  to  give  a 
cross  furrow,  or  to  gather  up  the  ridge.  Could  a 
good  spring  season  be  depended  upon,  I  would 
adopt  the  last  method,  and  s'lve  the  cross  furrow 
previous  to  the  seed  one.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
to  try  both  ways,  as,  by  acting  in  this  manner, 
there  is  a  chance  of  being  more  successful,  than  by 
exclusively  adopting  eithp.r  the  one  or  the  other 
mode.. 

The  horses  are  now  put  upon  hay  and  corn,  and 
are  in  good  spirits.  My  predecessor  speaks  of  not 
intending  to  thrash  any  of  his  peas  and  beans  till 
after  Martinmafi;  sol  must  keep  to  hay  till  that 


time.     It  is  a  great  matter  lo  have  horses  in  orJe'' 
at  I  his  season  of  the  year  :  as,  if  tliey  get  mit   cf 
condi'ion  at  the  be.crining  of  winter,  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  make  them  up  for  many  months,  vc:\h 
every  indulgence.     I  mean,  therelbre  to  \>e  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  their  keep  at  this  time,  aiid 
next  week  to  tfive  up   t  wo  journey*  ;Mr  day.    As 
HeM  labor  is  in  an  advanced  state,  one  journey  of 
five  hours  will,  in   my  opinion,  answer  quite  well 
till  the  spriniT  quarter  arrives. 

November  25. — As  the  land  Intended  Tor  beans^ 
and  peas  baa  now  got  the  first  lurroiv,  pjirt  in 
length,  and  the  remainder  across,  we  have  now 
beo-un  with  what  is  meant  lor  summer-fallow. 
I  have  ordered  that  a  deep  ploughinor  ehall  be  {riv- 
en to  these  fallow  fields,  knowing,  unless  it  is  com- 
pletely ripped  up,  that  no  after  exertion  can  com- 
pensate any  detect  in  the  first  instance.  I  have 
taken  particular  care,  that  the  head-lands  acd 
g:flu> -fur rows  of  every  field  ploughed,  shall  he 
sufficiently  digued  and  cleaned  out.  so  as  a  dmp 
of  water  may  not  stand  upon  them  during  the 
winter  months.  This  was  an  advice  which  ysu 
constantly  inculcated;  and,  if  I  recollect  riff  btVoi 
often  said,  that,  at  one  glance,  you  could  deier- 
mine  whether  the  general  management  exerraed 
upon  a  clay  land  farm  was  good  or  bad,  merely  by 
looking  at  the  head-land  furrowp. 

My  predecessor  is  busy  thrashing- out  hi^trrop. 
and  rather  proceeding  faster  than  is  desimble.  ft 
13  fbrcicn  to  my  inclination  to  have  anydifp'j'e 
with  him,  either  on  that  or  any  other  ma'ier; 
therefore,  though  he  could  be  compelled  toihrssh 
in  a  re^Tular  manner,  I  am  stackiiis^  the.  straw  ii 
the  yard,  which  will,  at  least,  serve  for  }tttcrin<r  in 
summer.  It  is  built  with  care,  and  the  stack  be- 
ins?  carried  up  in  leets,  may  be  expected  to  staod 
the  weather  without  sustaining  much  injorj'. 

The  invitation  given  in  your  last,  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Barnhill,  is  highly  acceprahle.    I  xn^i 
to  be  accompanied  by  my  father  to  your  bospirab.e 
mansion — a  mansion  where  business  \b  never reir- 
Iccted,  nor  the  slightest  departure  ever  made  irom 
good  order  and  regularity.     There  I  ppent  txrelrt 
months  with  great  satistaction  ;  and  thenc«  /  ex- 
pect to  derive  happiness  for  many  years.     \na 
have  been  always  good  to  me;   and/  can  only 
show  the  gratitude  implanted  in  my  mind,  byde- 
iirinff  most  sincerely  to  receive  a  greater  faror 
than  any  hitherto  conferred  upon  roe. 

Class  IF. 

December  16.— I  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
quainting you,  that  I  got  safe  home  from  Barnhill 
and  that  all  things  had  gone  on  well  during  ray 
eight  days'  absence.      Indeed,  my  foreman  a|>- 
peared  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
instructions  given  him  at  my  departure  ;  though, 
as  the  weather  remained  steadily  dry,  ihcy  were 
easily  followed  out.     It  is  under  different  circum- 
stances that  absent  masters  suffer  most.    ThcT 
go  from  home,  leaving  directions — probably  veiy 
proper  ones  at  the  time  they  delivered,  though 
quite  irrelevant  when  a  change  of  weather  occurs. 
If  such  directions,  therefore,  are  liierally  obeyed. 
much  loss  necessarily  ensues.    JHeoce  the  uHVry 
of  a  head-servant,  of*  good  capacity  and  sufficient 
experience;  one  who  can  form  a  new   plan  ta 
action  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  pre<- 
cisioD  apply  ic  to  the  difi'erent  people  over  whom 
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he  possesaea  a  temporary  government.  Though 
the  abiliiiea  of  my  servant  were  not  completely 
tried  during  my  short  absence,  still  I  am  inclined 
to  think  them  above  an  average.  He  is  sober  and 
steady — qualities  of  great  importance  ;  and,  hav- 
ing got  rather  a  better  education  than  common,  is 
Tree  ofprejudice,  and  eager  to  introduce  every  new 
improvement  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
useful. 

If  any  tiling  could  lessen  the  pleasure  of  the 
visit  to.your  house,  it  was  the  absence  of  my  fa- 
ther, who,  you  know,  was  unluckily  confined  to 
his  room  at  that  time  by  indisposition.  1  am  hap- 
py, however,  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  is  now  res- 
tored to  heaiih,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  en- 
closed extracts  of  the  letter  sent  me  yesterday.  Jt 
was  out  of  my  power  to  see  him  on  my  return 
from  your  house  ;  but,  knowing  his  anxiety  al>out 
the  business  which  carried  me  there,  I  wrote  him 
immediately.  Very  likely,  a  copy  of  my  letter 
may  alford  some  satisfaction  to  you  and  your  wor- 
thy family. 

•*  Dear.Father,— I  felt  great  concern  at  your  be- 
ing unable  to  meet  me  at  Barnhill ;  especially  as 
the  business  in  view  was  of  such  a  nature  as  ma- 
terially to  influence  my  future  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. Upon  my  arrival  at  fiarnhlil,  Mr.  Janiie- 
8on  showed  me  your  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
damped  my  spirits,  and  certainly  served  to  lesuen 
the  pleasure  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
enjoyed  at  bis  hospitable  mansion.  Trusting  you 
are  now  in  a  convalescent  state,  I  proceed  to  detail 
the  leading  particulars  of  my  visit,  firmly  convinced 
that  you  and  my  mother  must  be  highly  gratified 
at  my  meeting  with  such  a  favorable  reception. 

^'  1  found  your  old  friend  in  good  health,  and  as 
active  and  attentive  to  business  as  when  I  was  in 
his  service.  The  first  and  second  days  were  spent 
io  examining  the  larm,  and  inspecting  the  live- 
stock ;  but  of  these  things  we  will  talk  afterwards. 
With  regard  to  the  chief  object  of  my  visit,  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  after  several  conversations  with 
Miss  Jamieson,  i  ventured  to  disclose  my  senti- 
ments to  her  lather^  who  received  them  in  the  most 
favorable  manner.  *  George,'  says  he,  *  I  have 
DO  objection  against  receiving  you  as  a  son-in-law, 
having  formed  a  good  opinion  of  your  principles ; 
but  you  wilt  attend,  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment to  my  daughter's  happiness,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  her  in  the  slightest  way.  If 
you  can  gain  her  consent,  neither  mine  nor  that  of 
Mrs.  Jamieson  will  be  wanting.  Indeed,  neither 
of  us  were  so  short-sighted  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
your  intentions  long  before  they  were  formally  an- 
oouDced.  One  things  however,  I  must  tell  you, 
which  is,  that  my  daughter  will  not  have  a  Jarge 
fortune ;  therefore,  if  you  are  guided  by  expec- 
tations of  that  nature,  you  will  be  completely  dis- 
appointed.^ I  quickly  replied,  *My  dear  sir !  it 
is  not  money,  but  a  good  wife,  that  I  am  in  quest 
of.  From  my  knowledge  of  your  daughter's  dis- 
position, 1  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her 
making  an  excellent  wife  :  therefore,  money -mat- 
ters shall  be  left  entirely  to  vourself.'  The  ice 
being  thus  broke,  I  appliea  to  Miss  Jamieson,  who, 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  referred  me  to  her 
parents ;  and  1  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
acquainting  you,  that  every  thing  was  soon  arran- 
ged. Mrs.  Jamieson,  however,  insists,  that  the 
connexion  shall  be  delayed  for  a  few  months,  so 
as  she  may  have  time  to  prepare  her  daughter's 


providing — a  phrase  well  known  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, though  likely  unknown  amongst  our 
southern  neighbors.  To  this  delay  I  was  obliged 
to  yield  a  reluctant  consent,  being  of  opinion  that, 
after  parties  understand  one  another,  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  bringing  such  a  business  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

**  fie  so  kind  as  let  me  know,  per  return  of  post, 
concerning  your  health.  And  with  love  to  ray 
mother,  and  other  relatives,  J  am  your,"  &c. 

My  father's  answer  to  the  above  was  highly 
gratilying.  Alter  mentioning  that  his  health  was 
completely  restored,  he  adds, — "  I  feel  the  most 
heartfelt  satislisiction  at  the  prospect  of  your  con- 
nexion with  such  a  truly  respectable  liimily — a 
circumstance  of  more  importance  to  a  young  man 
than  generally  imairined.  Mr.  Jamieson  has 
been  my  intimate  and  steady  friend  for  thirty  veara. 
OAen  have  I  received  benefit  from  his  advice ; 
and,  though  both  about  the  same  age,  I  have 
someliow  or  other  greater  respect  for  his  senti- 
ments than  for  those  of  any  other  cotemporary. 
He  is  not  only  a  prudent,  but  a  good  man  ;  there- 
fore, I  must  regard  your  connexion  with  his  fam- 
ily as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could 
befal  you.''  So  speaks  my  worthy  father ;  and, 
by  doing  so,  increases  the  obligations  which,  from 
first  to  last,  1  have  been  under,  to  his  parental 
goodness.  After  these  egotisms,  you  will  likely 
wish  to  know  what  is  doing  upon  the  farm.  At 
this  time,  the  detail  shall  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

The  fields  intended  for  summer-fallow  next  year 
i\re  nearly  ploughed ;  and,  when  that  woik  is  fin- 
ished,it  is  proposed  to  break  up  some  ofihe  old  grass 
land.  J  formerly  mentioned  that  filly  acres  were 
in  grass,  of  different  ages,  last  season,  all  of  which 
is  meant  to  be  ploughed  for  oats,  except  a  ten  acre 
field  that  is  reserved  for  the  ewes.  Upon  this  field 
they  are  to  receive  turnips,  either  during  a  storm 
of  frost  and  snow,  or  when  the  spring  season  ar- 
rives, as  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  give  them  any 
of  the  young  grasses  till  they  have  dropped  lamb. 
As  yet,  1  have  only  lost  two  ewes,  which  I  presume, 
out  of  six  score,  does  not  exceed  an  average  loss. 
The  remainder  are  in  excellent  conduion ;  and, 
having  been  tupped  about  the  end  of  October,  may 
be  expected  to  urop  lamb  in  the  end  of  March,  or 
thereby.  The  cattle  wintering  in  the  yard  are 
thriving  well.  Hitherto,  they  have  got  only  one 
double  can-load  of  turnips  per  day,  which,  amongst 
thirty  beasts,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  tasting. 
Abundance  of  good  straw  being  furnished,  they 
have  been  kept  in  good  order  by  that  quantity  of 
turnips ;  but,  in  a  mv  weeks,  I  mean  to  increase 
it  to  two  loads. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  servants,  as  it  is  callefi 
here ;  in  other  words,  have  engaged  them  for  an- 
other year,  upon  the  same  terms  as  formerly, 
t'pon  the  whole,  each  of  them  has  behaved  wefl ; 
therefore,  no  advantage  could  arise  from  making 
a  change.  I  have  not  taken  them  bound  to  pro- 
vide tvorkers,  as  many  people  do;  considering 
such  a  practice  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  If 
a  servant  has  children  capable  of  working,  it  is  ful- 
ly more  for  his  interest  that  they  should  earn  wa- 
ges, than  it  is  for  that  of  the  master  who  employs 
them :  therefore,  as  voluntary  work  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
compulsory,  I  thought  it  better  to  make  no  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  further  than  that  those  who 
were  capable  of  working  are  to  serve  me  in  pre- 
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ference  to  any  other  person  ^  it  being  always  un- 
derstood, that,  for  iheir  labor,  payment  is  to  be 
made  according  to  the  mVea  given  in  the  nei(;h- 
borhood.  This  regulation  is  so  lair  and  reasonable, 
that  no  servant  can  ohjeci  lo  it. 

January  10. — A  heavy  snow  storm  came  on  a 
few  datys  itgo,  and  occasioned  ihe  ewes  to  be  put 
upon  turnips  without  delay.  As  the  storm  was 
preceded  by  a  week  of  Irosty  weather,  due  warn- 
ing wa^  thereby  cjiven  to  draw  a  quantity  of  tur- 
nips, suffiiieni  for  a  month's  consumption,  and  to 
drive  them  to  the  gate  of  the  park  where  the  ewes 
were  depastured.  From  \he  depdt  thus  provided, 
iny  herd  drives  three  cart-loads  of  turnips  every 
day,  which  I  find,  from  thai,  to  be  nearly  the 
quantity  the  ewes  can  consume.  The  cattle  now 
get  two  cart-loads  per  diiy,  from  a  similar  depdt  in 
the  stack-yard :  and,  as  such  storms  rarely  last 
longer  than  a  month,  I  hope  the  quantity  stored 
will  answer  till  a  change  of  weather  ensues.  I 
have  provided  two  pairs  of  broad  cylindrical  wheels 
for  driving  turnips  from  the  field  utterwards,  as  the 
ground  must  be  in  u  wet  condition  when  the  storm 
goes  away. 

To  give  employment  to  the  horses,  I  am  prepa- 
ring to  empty  the  straw-yards,  when  the  whole 
materials  therein  accumulated  will  be  regulariy 
mixed  and  prepared  as  dung  for  next  year's  turnip 
crop,  i  do  not  mean  to  pile  up  those  materials  in 
the  way  recommended  by  some  people ;  but  to 
drive  carts  upon  thepite  of  the  middenstead,  taking 
care  to  spread  the  whole  in  the  most  minute  man- 
ner. Had  the  materials  been  rotted,  or  even  im- 
perfectly rolled,  a  dilf'erent  course  would  be  the 
preferable  one ;  hut  mos:t  of  them  are  nothing  but 
straw,  hardly  in  a  wet  slates  therefore  could  not  be 
manufactured  into  dung  in  the  lushionable  way. 
"The  small  quantity  ofdung  gathered  Irom  the  sta- 
bles and  byres  shall,  however,  be  carefully  inter- 
.spersed  with  the  layers  ofstraw,  so  as  ferinentation 
may  follow.  To  hasten  the  process,  it  is  proposed  to 
cover  every  layer  from  the  courtine  one  loot  thick 
with  snow  which  is  understood  to  be  an  excellent 
expedient. 

Most  of  my  neighbors  are  complaining  grievous- 
ly of  the  state  of  corn- markets.  They  allege,  and 
probably  with  some  justice,  that,  while  farmers 
nave  heavy  war-taxes  to  pay,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  done  unless  increased  prices  are  received 
for  their  produce,  importation  of  grain  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  even  from  those  nations  with 
whom  we  are  at  deadly  variance,  is  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  the  government  of  the  country. 
Being  at  ibis  time  little  interested  in  such  discus- 
jiions,  i  cannot  say  my  mind  has  been  turned  to 
them ;  but  i  shall  communicate  the  substance  of 
what  a  friend  of  mine  urged  upon  the  subject  the 
Giber  day  in  a  public  company.  His  antagonist, 
a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  favor  the  manulac- 
IttCluring  interest,  contended,  that  farmers  could 
not  be  justified  in  complaining  against  the  impor- 
tations from  foreign  countries,  or  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  government  to  such  importations, 
so  long  as  importation  rales  were  below  the  aver- 
age of  our  corn-markets ;  because  it  was  to  be 
presumed  every  farmer  held  these  rates  in  view 
when  agreeing  for  his  farm,  and  framed  his  offer 
accordingly.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  my 
friend  maintained,  that  the  importation-rates  were 
framed  for  peaceable,  not  for  wariike  times  ;  and 
Ibat,  if  the  farmer  was  to  be  subjected  to  war- tax- 


es, he  undoubtedly  was  entitled  to  partake  ofone  ad 
vantage  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  growers  of  home 
grain  during  war,  namely,  a  more  Wed  importa- 
tion from  foreign  countries;  wherea?,undcrihe new- 
fangled and  modern  system  of  graDtinffliceue)  for 
importing  grain  from  our  inveterate  lbe«,  tbehoiDe 
market  was  inundated  with  foreign  grain  much 
more  ihan  in  former  tiiiieR,  when  firitaio  wa?  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  He  likewise  maintained, 
that  the  distresses  of  the  farmer  were  rouchinrreai- 
ed  by  the  particular  epecialitics  of  tbe  geasoo. 
The  calamities  of  a  bad  harvest  must  be  submit- 
ted to.  This  he  cheerfully  allowed;  but.  ih>j'»b 
submission  is  due  to  the  di:>pen6&tionofanalln^ie 
and  overruling  Providence,  he  cotitcnJedj  ihat 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  just  in  the  government  of 
the  country  to  adopt  measuree  calculated  to  Id- 
crease  the  calamities  which  had  befalleo  the  a;- 
ricultural  interest  in  con»:equence  of  the adremiies 
of  the  season.  He  admitted,  that  it  wasprudeot 
to  import  foreign  grain  to  a  cerlaio  extent,  w  ai 
the  deficiencies  of  i  he  home  crop  might  be  supplied; 
but  decidedly  contended,  that,  to  encourage  fineizn 
importation  to  such  an  unprecedented  exteot,  va 
a  measure,  under  the  circuraetances  of  the  case, 
calculated  lo  beggar  the  majority  of  British  far- 
mers ; — depriving  them,  in  nuroberleM  iojianes, 
of  a  market,  and  causing  their  grain  to  rtraiia 
either  as  a  dead  stock  in  hand,  or  to  meet  w:h 
sale  upon  the  most  disadvantacreoae  terms.  T/ie 
truth  of  these  observations  shall  be  left  for  nur 
deterrTiinaiion. 

February  8.— The  storm  of  frost  and  snow  ceas- 
ed li\et  week  ;  and  is  succeeded  by  kt  gtfiai 
weather.  This  favorable  change  allows  the  cl:va 
leas  to  be  ploughed  ;  and  we  are  busy  wiihihm; 
though,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  I  do  not  rjeaa 
to  go  more  than  one  journey  per  day.  I  'd'^^j 
as  soon  as  po^^f:ible,  to  ridge  up  the  turnip  l^i 
that  is  cleared,  and  have  it  seeded  with  vh^^^_ 
Since  the  storm  went  away,  two  cart-bJ^  cs 
turnips  have  only  been  given  tolheeweepcfiiay; 
which  seems  to  be  sufficient,  there  bcingarofia 
derable  quantity  of  old  fog  still  upon  the  p*c«- 
field.  The  caule  receive  the  ssmm^ot 
load*;  and  are  evidently  on  the  iiDproni^  ff^m. 
The  straw-yards  were  completely  efflp.'ic»io:yiejf 
contents  during  ilie  storm  ;  andtwoia^n«<wer»3 
were  made,  both  of  which  seem  to  bciualon?arl 
state,  throwing  out  a  great  smoke  eveiy  mottnng, 
and  compressing  in  a  gradaal  manner.  A  lar2S 
quantity  of  snow  was  mixed  with  the  inatenii, 
which,  I  iiave  not  the  least  doubt,  willprodi^'^ 
important  benefit.  .  . 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  coni  m «[« 
distilleries,  has  occasioned,  of  late,  several  meet- 
ings of  this  county  ;  and  I  have  paid  some  3"^* 
tion  to  the  arguments  used  for  withdrawing  iw 
prohibition.  It  is  right  to  state,  that  the  advera- 
ries  of  the  prohibition  admit,  in  the  fullest  tnanotf, 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  distillation  front  coro, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  that  article  in  the  coon- 
try.  They  contend,  however,  in  thcfir^pa* 
that  bariey  and  oats,  the  articles  used  in  dijj'l'^ 
ries  instead  of  being  scarce,  have  been  rullj' 
plentiful  in  Britain,  during  the  two  last  yea^^^ 
at  any  former  period ;  therefore,  that  ihcprohib'^ 
was  not  only  an  unnecessary,  bat  a  dange  ^ 
measure,  if  it  was  solely  meant  to  prevent  an  c^ 
of  which  there  was  no  reason  to  entertain  wj 
apprehension.    In  the  second  place,  these  gco 
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men  contendy  that  to  relieve  the  West  India  plant-  | 
er,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  farmer,  was  the 
real  cause  ot  the  prohibition,  though  such  a  cause 
could  not  be  prudently  assigned  by  those  who 
promote  that  measure.  To  lue  there  appears  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Jn  fact,  the  govern- 
ment ot  Britain,  lor  more  than  a  century,  has 
rather  inconsistently  shown  a  greater  desire  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  than  to  ad- 
vance the  internal  improvement  of  the  parent 
country.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  by  investigating 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  system,  though  to 
that  source  may  be  traced  the  law  which  prohibit- 
ed the  use  oi'  corn  in  the  distilleries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  a  law,  which  shuts  up  one  of  the  best  mar- 
kets larmers  had  lor  the  dii^posal  of  their  produce  ; 
— a  law,  which  obliges  the  British  people  either  to 
consume  spirits  of  an  abominable  and  destructive 
quality,  or  to  refrain  i'rom  the  use  of  them  altoge- 
ther; the  high  duties  upon  wholesome  foreign 
spirits  serving  as  eflectually  to  prevent  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation  from  using  such  spirits,  as  if 
their  consumption  was  expressly  prohibited  by  an 
ordinance  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Par- 
liament assembled. 

March  10. — Having  ridged  op  the  land  cleared 
of  turnips,  it  was  sown  yesterday  with  wheat  of 
the  autumn  kind ;  having  resolved,  as  Ibrmerty 
intimated,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  varieties 
of  spring  or  summer  wheat,  so  anxiously  patron- 
ized and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The 'wheat  was  accompanied  with  grass-seeds, 
though  some  of  my  neighbors  think,  if  they  vege- 
tate soon,  damage  may  be  sustained  from  ihe 
April  frosts.  Of  this  1  entertain  no  apprehension  ; 
remembering,  when  in  your  service,  of  the  like 
practice  being  extensively  followed  without  any 
disadvantage.  No  more  than  five  acre's  of  the 
turnips  are  yet  removed  ;  so,  about  seven  acres  of 
them  and  ruta  baga  remain  ibr  spring  consump- 
tion ;  which,  supposing  the  ewes  to  get  the  sup- 
ply hitherto  given,  will  fully  carry  on  the  cattle  till 
the  season  of  grass  arrives.  All  the  grass  land  is 
now  ploughed,  and  to-morrow  I  mean  to  prepare 
the  bean  land  for  drilling.  On  these  accounts,  we 
are  now  going  two  journeys  per  day,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  nine  hours  work  in  the  field. 
The  day,  however,  is  gradually  lengthening,  and 
next  week  there  wiil  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  full  lime.  >  The  weather  being  dry,  I  propose 
to  cross-plough,  in  ihe  first  place,  the  land  that 
was  ridged  u|)  last  winter.  1  his  being  done,  we 
shall  harrow  it ;  then  drill  it  up ;  and,  alter  the 
seed  is  deposited,  reverse  the  drills,  so  as  the  seed 
may  be  covered.  The  success  of  these  complicated 
processes  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather; 
therefore,  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  carrying  them  in- 
to execution.  The  other  fields  intended  for  beans, 
shall  only  get  one  ploughing,  after  being  complete- 
ly harrowed.  They  were  cross-ploughed  in  No- 
vember, and  it  is  proposed  to  run  the  drill- barrow 
aRer  the  third  plough.  This  comparative  trial 
will  serve  to  ascertain  which  of  the  methods  is 
best,  though,  prima facU,  it  appears,  the  more 
work  that  can  be  given  to  land  in  the  spring 
months,  so  much  cleaner  must  it  be  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat,  providing  it  is  in  proper 
condition  when  the  work  is  performed. 

Whenever  the  bean  land  is  seeded,  it  is  proposed 
to  sow  the  oats,  though,  probably,  part  of  that 
mrotk  may  be  undertaken,  should  the  weather  be 


such  as  to  interrupt  the  processes  of  preparing  and 
sowing  the  bean  land.  8ome  of  the  hind  ploughed 
I'rom  grass  will  require  a  good  deal  of  harrowing, 
especially  what  is  ol'  clay  soil,  and  was  ploughed 
after  the  storms  of  li'ost  and  snow.  The  horses, 
however,  being  fresh,  and  ail  in  good  condition,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  getting  on  lull  as 
last  as  any  of  my  neighbors.  Indeed,  ii'  I  do  not 
get  faster  on  this  season  than  other  people,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  execute  the  work  of  the 
liirm  al'terwards,  without  the  aid  of  another  pair  of 
horses.  I  have  no  corn  to  thrash,  and,  of  course, 
none  to  drive  to  market, — operations  which  would 
require  one  day  in  the  week  to  execute ;  therefore, 
1  must  be  either  overstocked  this  year,  or  under- 
stocked the  next  one,  if  the  same  strength  is  kept 
in  both  seasons. 

When  mentioning  the  horses,  I  may  inform  you, 
that  one  of  them  was  lately  at.ackfd  with  a  vio- 
lent inflammatory  choiic,  the  cause  of  which  I  can- 
not assign,  as,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had  got  noth- 
ing but  his  usual  food,  and  had  performed  no  more 
than  his  ordinary  share  of  labor.  ]  ordered  the 
farrier  to  bleed  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
to  administer  a  dose  of  laudanum.  As  the  com- 
plaints were  not  thereby  abated,  1  directed  injec- 
tions to  be  given,  (which  were  absolutely  neces* 
sary,  as  he  could  not  get  any  passage  backward), 
and  then  to  bathe  him  completely  with  blankets 
soaked  amongst  warm  water.  1  sat  by  him  the 
whole  of  the  first  night ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
servant,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  injury  often 
sustained  from  tumbling  and  rolling  under  the  pain 
of  such  an  agonizing  trouble.  Next  morning  the 
horse  was  not  much  better ;  and,  as  he  steadily 
refused  all  sustenance,  either  of  meat  or  drink, 
unless  administered  by  the  horn,  the  farrier  gave 


could  be  thought  of  The  farrier  was  therefore 
directed  to  back-rake  him  repeatedly,  and  to  ad- 
minister fresh  injections.  Two  servants  were  ap« 
pointed  to  attend  constantly  in  the  stable,  and  to 
rub  him  heartily  about  the  t>elly  whenever  he 
stood  upright.  A  small  quantity  of  boiled  ba Hey 
was  also  given  every  hour  by  the  horn  ;  and  some 
meal  and  warm  water,  in  which  a  little  nitre  was 
mixed,  were  given  in  the  like  manner.  Notwith^ 
standing  of  the  farrier's  predictions,  our  patient 
showed  signs  of  convalescence  on  the  fourth  day ; 
and  by  a  continuance  of  care,  appeared  quite  well 
in  the  week  afterwards.  1  used  him  gently  for 
some  time,  and  now  he  is  as  stout  and  healthy  aa 
any  horse  in  the  stable. 

March  90.— I  have  now  finished  the  sowing  of 
oats  and  beans,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  of  the  fields  after  being  harrowed.  I 
had,  however,  to  roll  part  of  the  bean  land,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  decent  to  the  eye  in  the  mean  time, 
and  fit  for  the  horse-hoe  afterwards,  though  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  crop  may  be  benefited  by 
such  a  process.  I  have  likewise  sown  three  acres 
of  tares,  to  be  cut  as  green  food  betwixt  the  two 
crops  of  clover,  and  mean  to  sow  other  two  acres 
in  a  fortnight,  under  an  impression,  that  when  the 
second  crop  of  clover  fails  (and  it  does  fail  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  upon  the  very  best  land),  it  is  al- 
most impracticable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  farm 
without  such  a  succedaneum.  The  oat  fields, 
opon  the  whole,  took  on  a  good  skin,  though  soma 
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of  them  required  nve  double  times  of  the  harrow 
before  they  were  sufficiently  pulverized.  They 
tire  all  neatly  water- furrowed,  and  the.  cross  fur- 
rows are  digged  out  with  the  spade.  I  was  care- 
ful to  select  oats  for  seed  which  were  pure  and 
unadulterated.  Those  purchased  were  chiefly  of 
the  potato  variety,  which,  in  ray  humble  opinion) 
is  far  superior  to  any  other,  when  sown  upon  Iresh 
and  rich  soils.  Ten  acres  of  the  thin  clay  soil  are, 
however,  sown  wiih  what  is  called  Angus  oats, 
tliinking  that  field  not  in  condition  to  carry  a  full 
crop  of  the  other  sort. 

A  few  of  the  ewes  have  dropped  lamb ;  and  it 
lieing  absolutety  necessRry  that  they  should  now 
be  regularly  attended,  I  have  ordered  the  fshepherd 
to  remain  the  whole  day,  and  as  much  of  the 
night  as  possible,  with  them  in  the  field.  I  pro- 
pose  next  week  to  remove  all  that  are  lambed 
from  the  old  pasture  fifetd,  and  to  put  them  upon 
the  young  grasses;  thinking  this  the  best  way  of 
giving  a  full  supply  of  milk  to  the  lambs.  A  cart- 
load ol'  rata  baga  shall,  however,  be '  given  each 
night,  so  long  as  needed  ;  though  I  apprehend,  if 
the  weather  continues  favorable,  that  auxiliary 
article  may  soon  be  withdrawn,  the  appearance  of 
the  young  grass  being  very  promising.  I  m<>an  to 
allot  forty  acres  of  grass,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
ewes ;  which  is  one  acre  of  irra^s  for  three  ewes. 
As  the  lambs  are  taken  away,  this  quantity  shall 
be  leEwened  according  to  the  season ;  but,  at  ail 
evenis,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  lo  save  ten 
acres  for  soiling  in  the  end  of  July,  having  Ibuml 
last  year  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  green 
grass  at  that  period.  If  1  do  not  need  it  for  soil- 
ing, the  alternative  of  making  ii  into  hay  remains ; 
.and  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  grass  can 
,be  used  with  advantage. 

The  land  intended  lor  potatoes,  ruta  baga  ami 
vturnips,  this  year,  is  now  getting  a  cross  furrow, 
^and  stands  much  in  need  of  a  ripping  up,  being  in 
many  parts  very  full  of  quickens.    Perhaps  the 
^fields  intended  for  these  roots  may  contain  35  acres, 
^r  thereby ;  though,  as  there  is  much  (oul  land  in 
cthe  larm,  nearly  the  like  quantity  will  remain  to  be 
summer-fallowed,    i  hope  this  arrangement  will 
meet  with  your  approbation,  though  contrary  to 
-.the  one  originally  chalked  out;  which,  in  lad, 
^could  not  be  executed  in  the  first  instance.    You 
will  be  so  good  as  attend,  that  the  whole  35  acres 
•that  are  meant  for  turnips,  &c.  are  of  soil  admira- 
My  calculated  for  theee  crops ;  hence,  you  will  re- 
.cognise  the  propriety  of  extending  their  culture  as 
/ar  as  possible.    By  doing  so,  the  farm  will  be  en- 
jtbled  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
^ezt  season ;  a  circumstance  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  everv  situation,  b^^cause  In  no  other  way 
can  a  liirm  be  so  speedily  and  substantially  en- 
riched.   Be  assured,  however,  if  the  ground  can*^ 
not  be  prepared  in  a  husbandmanlike  manner,  that 
such  a  quantity  of  turnips  shall  not  be  cultivated. 
It  is  my  wish  to  do  every  thing  well,  and  never  to 
attempt  pushing  any  plans  funher  than  warranted 
by  existing  circumstances.    The  extent  of  crround 
proposed  to  be  tumipped  and  summer-fallowed, 
.viz.  70  acres,  certainly  exceeds  the  work  usually 
.performed  by  five  ploughs ;  but^  as  I  will  get  early 
at  the  ploughing,  and  am  not  to  drive  any  lime 
.  this  season,  1  do  not  despair  of  accomplishing  the 
undertaking.    At  all  events,  I  will  purchase  or 
hire  additional  strength,  rather  than  sulier  the  ra- 
.jd\<if\  work  of  cleaning  the  ground  to  be  imperfectly 
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executed.  It  is  a  material  object  with  eirerj  in- 
coming tenant,  to  put  hi^  l<^o<i  in  order  as  last  x 
possible ;  and,  under  ihe  influence  of  ihi«  impres- 
sion, 1  am  led  to  make  an  exenion  th's  year, 
which  afterwards,  1  trust,  will  be  altogether  unne- 
cessary. To  dung  the  whole  land  proposed  to  be 
tumipped  and  fallowed,  will  be  impracticable;  bui 
as  grass-seeds  are  to  be  soirn  with  the  com  crop 
which  follows,  the  want  of  manure  may  in  some 
respects  he  compensated  by  additional  pasiurafe. 

jf/nil  18. — The  ewes  are  all  lambed,  and  I'x 
several  days  have  been  fed  entirely  upon  the  youn;; 
grasses.  From  116  ewes,  the  number  that  re- 
mains, (four  having  died  in  winter  and  pprinc.)  I 
have  153  lambs ;  most  of  whom  are  healihy  aoj 
thriving.  The  grass  fields,  indeed,  are  good, 
yieldinsr  a  full  bite ;  and,  should  the  weather  co 
tinue  temperate  and  dry,  there  is  every  prospect 
bringing  the  young  stock  to  market  in  a  mootb.  cr 
thereby.  We  had  one  bad  night  at  the  tbroq^est 
of  the  lambing-time,  which  caused  three  nev 
dropped  lambs  to  perish  ;  but,  if  the  like  occurs 
again,  I  am  resolved  to  brin^  the  whoki  hoT-e  to 
the  stack-yard,  where  they  will  be  coiBplttc'; 
sheltered. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  the  aeaeoD,  I  thouir*it 
it  prudent  to  take  up  the  ruia  baga,  and  gel  rn« 
ground  thereby  prepared  for  barley-  After  cur.- 1 
off  the  tops  in  the  field,  which  were  given  to  i\* 
cattle  as  fast  as  they  could  use  ihero,  the  ro's 
were  driven  home,  and  piled  in  the  ptack-rani 
The  quantity  that  remained  loaded  105 cans:  so 
I  will  t>e  in  no  want  of  green  food  for  tbecat:ie  ii: 
the  season  of  cutting  grass  arrives;  vrbkh.  ac- 
cording to  present  appearances,  will  beabooi  i^if 
last  week  of  May.  The  cattle  are  in  a  thrinrij 
state ;  and  after  a  month's  soiling,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  condition  for  the  butcher. 

The  field  which  carried  ruta  basra,,  was  pre- 
pared for  barley  immediately  afler  the  roots  were 
removed.  It  was  cross-ploughed  first,  then  har- 
rowed and  rolled,  and  afterwards  ridged  uf^ani 
sown  with  barley  and  grass-seeds.  It  k>oks  tol- 
erably well  to  the  eye;  though,  unless  mois- 
ture is  soon  received,  the  seed  must  vegetaie  ifo- 
perfocily.  This  is  a  defect  which  B^ompamee  the 
system  of  feeding  in  April  and  Ms/,  aci  id  be  re- 
moved unless  early  slorins  is  resorted  to.  I  have 
sown  the  fallow  wheat-fields  with  niiis  iwdi,  and 
given  them  a  substantial  harrowing.  Pan  of  ^ht 
land,  where  the  wheat  plants  appeared  Voose  at 
the  root,  were  also  rolled ;  though  I  know  you  are 
not  an  advocate  for  rolling  land  that  has  faun 
through  winter  under  the  harrow  proceas.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  same  proportion  as  last 
year.  Indeed,  a  thick  seedmg  seems  ai  all  tiawi 
advisable. 

Having  now  finished  seed-work,  I  shaU  detaT 
the  extent  of  land  under  the  several  crops^  kc ; 
which  at  one  glance  will  show  you  the  system 
adopted  for  this  season.  The  fiirm  is  not  yet  is 
shape ;  therefore,  the  mode  of  croppiog  maggsttt^ 
in  a  (brmer  letter,  could  not  at  this  time  be  ptv- 
cisely  followed. 

Wheat— «fier  summer  follow  -        -        38  acrei. 
aOer  beans      -        -       -        90 
aAer  turnips    ...  5 

n 

fiariey— afVer  turnips  and  rota  baga        -  7 


Carry  oyer    - 


SO 
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Brought  over    - 

>at8 — after  (rrass  -        -        -        -        - 

Jeans — nlier  lea  o«it8    -        -        -        - 

^nres — after  ditto - 

^oinioes,  ruta  bai^a  and  turnlpa— intended 
to  be  taken  after  wheat  and  lea  oats 

5nmmer  liillow— alter  wheat  -        -        - 

)!(i  pasture   -     •    - 

Clover  and  rye-jrrass — aown  last  wiih  fal- 
low wheat  ------ 

[)iito    -        -        -        ditto  with  barley 


80 

40 

40 

5 

35 
35 

10 


40 
10 


Brought  over      L.  8092  17    0 
To  which  may  be  added, 
Expense  of  thrashing- 
machine,  fanners,  fir- 
tot;a,  and  other  barn 
impiementa    not   yet 
valued     -        -        -L.120    0    0 
Horse  corn  till  harvest, 


Fractions  of  the  several  fields 


^0 
5 


300 


.  L. 


.60  10 

0 

50  0 

0 

677  10 

0 

20  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

48  0 

0 

165  0 

0 

62  10 

0 

14  6 

0 

Acres 

It  was  once  my  intention  of  ofivinij  a  particular 
iccount  of  the  expense  required  to  stock  and  cul- 
ivQte  the  farm  to  this  dare.  But  ohservini;  that 
this  letter  has  already  run  to  a  crreat  length,  1  must 
confine  myself  to  an  abstract  detail  of  that  ex- 
pense, without  poins?  into  the  minuti<B  ihereofl 
Ploucfhincr,  harrowinjTi  rollinir  and 

hnnd-ffathcring  turnip  and  fallow 

land  last  year,'  before  the  term  of 

entry         .        -        -        . 
Grass- seeds  for  60  acres 
10  plough  horses,  at  66  oruineas  each 
1  old  horse,  as  a  supernumerary 
1  oaddfe  horse       -        -        .        - 
3  milch  cows 
Ploiisrhs,  harrows,  carts,  rollers  and 

other  implements        -        .        - 
Saddler's  account  for  harness,  &c. 
S>icka,  ropes,  &c.   -        -        -        - 
Balance  of  arbitration  with  outg-oing 

tenant,  and  expense  thereof 
Cleanin<rturnip8,fillinirdun«;?,spread- 

ins^  time,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, last  summer   -        -        - 
Allowance  to  7  servants  for  harvest 

maintenance  last  year,  3  firlots  of 

meal  each — fnde,  6J  bolls,  at  24«. 
Expense  of  altering  and  improving 

the  dwellinff  house     -        -        - 
Furniture  purchased,  independent  of 

linens,  &c.  from  my  mother 
Horse-corn  last  summer 
Ditto  from  September  last  to  this 

date,  120  bolls,  at  248. 
Corn  for  7  servants,  one  year,  at  17 

bolls  each — Indey  119  bolls,  at  288. 
Smith,  wright  and  saddler  for  one 

year  ------ 

Lime  purchased  last  summer  - 
Seed-corn,  viz.  64  t>oll8 

wheat,  at  468.  L.  144    0    0 

S  bolls  barley,  at  328.  9  12    0 

S8  do.  oats,  at  288.     -  63 

50  do.  beans,  at  308.  75 

S  do.  tares,  at  608.    -  12 


70  bolls,  at  268. 
Household  expenses  till 

ditto        -        -        - 
Incidental  expenses  in 

t^ummer  -        -        - 
Harvest  expenses 


87  10    0 
60    0    0 


30 
100 


0 
0 


0 
0 


387  10    0 


300 
64 


0 
16 


46 
70 


0 
0 


4 

0 

10 


0 
0 
0 


Grrass-seeds,  this  year,  for  60  acres 
Window  tax,  horse  tax,  ic.  - 
Incidentnl  expenses,  last  winter,  to 

this  date 

5  score  of  ewes,  at  33^  -        -        - 
50  stots  for  wlnterinjT,  at  15/.  -. 
Bousehold  expenses  since  Whitsun- 
day, as  per  book        ... 


294 
60 
26 

10 
198 
460 


6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


23  12    0 


36    0    0 


6    6    0 
52  10    0 


L.3480    7    a 

From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  a  farm,  such, 
as  mine,  cannot  be  stocked,  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, at  a  less  sum  than  Hi.  12s.  per  Scotch  acre, 
or  91,  58,  6d,  sterling  per  English  acre.  Indeed, 
the  tenant  of  such  a  farm  ousht  to  possess  an  ad- 
ditional sum  at  the  outset,  otherwise  he  stands  a 
chance  of  being  short  of  money  before  his  first 
year's  rent  is  pnid,  few  farms  being  capable  of 
paying  full  rent  in  the  first  instance. 

It  may  probably  be  alleged,  that  the  profits  on 
cattle  kept  during  the  first  summer,  and  those  that 
may  be  gained  from  the  live  stock  this  year,  ought 
to  be  deducted  from  the  above  sum  of  capital  stock, 
as  these  pro6ls  will  be  in  hand  before  the  period 
arrive  when  the  account  is  finished.  Though  this 
is  true,  still,  it  will  not  warrant  such  a  deduction 
irotx)  the  amount  of  stock  ;  because  these  profita 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  out  of  which  th» 
first  yeaf  8  rem  is  to  be  defrayed — a  fund  almost,  ia 
every  case,  a  short  one;  therefore,  standing  more, 
in  need  of  aid,  than  capable  of  giving  any  assis- 
tance to  supply  a  deficiency  of  onginaiT  stock. 

Next  week,  it  is  my  intention  of  being  at  Barn-, 
hill,  when  we  will  talk  over  these  matters.  Nay^ 
more,  if  the  providing  is  all  ready,  or  nearly  all 
ready,  I  trust,  that  a  business  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness of  my  lite  in  a  great  measure  depends,  wilt 
be  concluded  to  the  saiisfaction  pf  all  parties,  and 
of  none  more  than 

Your  friend  and  servant^ 


144    0    0 
166  12    0 
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0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


120    0    0 
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From  the  Fraoklin  Fanner. 

The  No.  for  June  Ist  offers -premiums  for  the 
1st  and  2d  best  essays  "  on  the  subject  of  breeding 
and  rearing  horses  for  agricultural  purposes."  The 
writers  are  laid  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  mode 
of  discussion,  or  the  breeds  they  may  chuoee  to 
advocate.  An  agricultural  paper  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  been  more  liberal.  A  dissertation 
on  the  blood  and  proportions,  the  breeding,  rearing 
and  training  the  turf  race-horse)  or  the  stouter 
built,  but  not  much  less  blood-like  roadster,  hunter, 
or  war-horse,  which  the  advance  of  modern  limes 
has  introduced,  might  not  have  suited  the  taste  of 
a  majority  of  your  readers.  You  are  aware  how- 
ever, that  by  placing  an  interdict  on  the  turf,  the 
camp,  the  field  and  the  road,  you  damp  the  ardor 
of  yoar  writers,  and  strip  the  horse  of  his  glory. 
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The  plough  and  cart  horse  is  a  mere  utilitarian,   brother  and  sister,  beyond  these  we  may  probab: 


and  ploughing  and  carting,  however  the  poets  may 
have  embellished  them  in  eonir,  are  known  by 
the  fVorkies  to  be  plain  fact  matters,  and  efliectu- 
ally  achieved  by  the  due  and  contmued  application 
of  bone  and  sinew.  There  evidently  is  no  fancy 
in  the  affair  to  the  man  who  holds  the  handles  and 
guides  the  team.  There  is  however,  ample  room 
ibr  the  exercise  of  much  practical  good  sense  in 
pointing  out  the  best  method  ol^  breeding,  raising, 
breaking,  and  working  liirming  horses  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  promts  of  agricultural  operations 
generally  are  moderate,  and  managed  as  they  are 
in  many  instances,  loss  is  incurred.  Most  breeders 
of  animals,  it  is  apprehended,  receive  but  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  for  their  time  and  atten- 
,tion  and  money  expended.  It  ought  not  to  be, 
and  that  it  is,  does  not  result  necessarily,  but  from 
the  want  of  proper  care  and  judgment  in  breed- 
ing and  raising.  They  follow  what  has  been  not 
inaptly  called  tne  hap-hazard  mode,  by  putting  any 
sort  of  a  female  to  any  sort  of  a  male,  without  re- 
gard to  qualities,  and  in  raising  they  are  so  stinted 
and  starved,  as  to  warp  and  destroy  whatever  tittle 
of  good  form  and  constitution  they  may  have  acci- 
dently  brought  into  the  world  with  them.  These 
seem  toACi  without  object,  except,  that  they  know 
a  horse  is  a  horee,  and  a  steer  a  steer,  and  that  if 
the  colt  was  got  lor  a  barrel  of  corn,  and  the  calf 
gratis,  that  they  have  saved  their  money. 

The  business  of  breeding  animals,  in  modern 
times,. is  said  to  be  science.  It  has  not  been  how- 
ever, and  probably  never  will  be  reduced  to  exact- 
ness. "  Dame  Nature"  in  her  operations  delights 
to  display  endless  varieties.  But  certain  mles 
have  been  laid  down,  by  the  observance  of  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  approximate  certain- 
ty. "  Like  begets  like"  is  the  leadino:  rule.  It  not 
only  has  its  exceptions,  but  it  must  be  understood 
with  limitation.  Select  a  horse  and  a  mare,  such 
as  you  want,  or  as  near  as  you  can  6nd,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  conjunction  may  resemble  the  sire,  or 
the  dam,  or  neither ;  but  it  may  have  an  intermedi- 
ate form,  or  may  take  aAersome  remote  ancestor; 
and  if  the  remote  ancestors  were  indifferent,  or 
positively  bad,  the  chances  will  be  against  the  rule, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  worthy  procrenitors. 
It  should  be  enjoined  on  beginners,  therefore,  Ist, 
to  select  good  animals  to  start  upon,  where  no 
better  evidence  can  be  had;  2ndly,  but  where 
it  can,  to  select  them  from  good  families.  In 
England,  where  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  breed init  and  rearing  the  blood  horse,  than  in 
other  countries,  they  have  arrived  at  extraordinary 
size,  and  power  and  endurance ;  and  it  has  been 
done  by  combining  the  Arab,  Barb  and  Turk,  and 


be  permitted  to  useourjudgmeot  iDieiertin^iri 
requisite  forms.  Some  of  ibe  double  hainG 
were  very  well  proportioned,  but  they  were  ven 
small.  The  double  Archys  evideoily  show  a  fdJ- 
ing  off.  But  Wagner  by  Sir  Cbarltt  oo;  ol  a 
Marion  is  thought  to  be  aiDong  the  good  oori. 
And  we  need  uoi  look  for  a  better  tbao  Hi^hsrer. 
his  dam  by  Blank,  got  by  fieguloB,  both  inoi  ci 
theGodolphin  Arabian. 

There  are  some  subondinate  niles,  that  io  ite 
thorough -bred  studs,  should  be  well  coosJered. 
1.    Certain  iarailies  cross  better  thao  otbem,  ai 
being  good.    2d.    Certain  individuals  aw  better 
than  other  individuals.    3rd.    Andoenainin<iiv:- 
I  duals  breed  better  than  other  iDdiridoals.  Uero;: 
and  Eclipse  wereexlraordioaryracenaiKiraiiicri, 
and  were  of  good  fisntilies,  and  they  crossed  vt. 
upon  other  good   families.    But  ibe  dsIoo  &; 
their  bloods  was  rather  transcendiog, and  were  r 
to  select  from  the  best  ol  Eclipse's mos.  we sM 
take  these — Benningbrough,  Waxy  and  Gohaiinj, 
all  out  of  Herod  mares  and  HamilioDkoa,  oot 
of  Highflyer,  a  son  of  Herod.   &r  Arrhy  anu 
Eclipse  of  Long  Island  are  both  good  mli.anfar<: 
their  bipod  is  thought  to  cross  well ;  but  the  l':>J 
of  Eclipse  and   Rattler,  son  of  the  Sir  Ms- 
"  nicks."    These  last  rules  are  to  be  brrci  ^ 
practice  only.     Who  can  assi^mthc  wsoniU 
Rattler's  immediate  descendants  have  oot  itm 
his  worth?     In  them  it  is  measurably donnan'.t;.! 
it  is  shining    with  resplendant  lusue  io  3iirr 
and  Job,  of  the  second  generation,  iaitf  Jc^ 
it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expecied,  as  be  r o^p- 
bines  an  unusual  proportion  of  DioineJ  and  S|^ 
A  re  by  blood,  being  bred  very  much  "caR^L. 
T  he   t  horo  u  gh  -  bred  horse,  staodinz  t'^ja  y 
and  acknowledgedly  in  the  first  rank,  the  ni>  i'^ 
breeding  and  raising  him  being  "considereij  arc 
freely  understood,"  a  variety  suited  to  a  pir-r^ 
purpose  is  to  be  produced  byconeideriDSiii^r'^ 
perties  wanted,  and  the  families  and  iiwli**'*f 
from  which  such  properties  are  most  bWyiobe 
inherited.     Were   the  thorough  bre«li  equal 
numerous,  and  bred  and  raised  at  ibe  esmc ' 
nearly  the  saaie  cost,  I  would  say  wiib*"'  ^^"^* 
tion,  and  so  would  every  one  who  Dnd^J^^n* 
hisinteresl,puttbcthoroughbred«iow*'*^'''P*; 
or  Kaiiler,orTranby,  orMMig«^tfM«>f'J'" 
in  their  prime,  would  have  done  mm  wore  <mb 
any  inferior  bred  horses  of  their ■«.  ^"^"'J^J , 
July,  blood  will  tell  as  prompt!? in  ^^^^  ^r. 
as  on  the  race  course.  My  best  breeds  always imh  I 
take  lead.    But  the  above,  aodsnchasiheaM*. 
are  not  accessible  to  farmeni  genetalSy-  it" 


price  forbids.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  In '^J 
developing  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  new  race  j  glorious  land  of  liberty,  every  one,  who  h»  '^ 
by  generous  feed  and  judicious  exercise.    There  means,  does  as  he  pleases,  and  I  only  w  ^ 


no  one  thinks  of  breeding  a  racer  from  a  mare  who 
has  not  at  least  five  pure  crosses.  And  many  of 
their  most  distinguished  mares  can  number  double 
the  amount,  landing  on  a  royal,  or  other  Arabian 
or  Barb  mare.  There  is  something  in  the  blood, 
that  gives  family  distinction,  thouerh  the  blood 
may  not  tell  in  particular  individuals,  either  from 
roismnnagemenl  or  accident,  or  Ij-om  some  defect 
in  constitution  or  form.  A  third  rule  requires  that 
they  be  crossed ;  in  other  words,  that  we  avoid 
the  coupling  together  near  relatives.  The  more 
remote  thefhmiliea,  probably  the  better ;  but  after 
prohibiting  the  intercouree  of  sire  and  daughter, 


scarcely  hope,  that  some  individaais  or  cwdi^^ 

or  agricultural  societies  would  import  s  mJ  iij> 

a  bay  Barb  and  a  Cleveland  bay,  and  bayar^ 

or  draught  horse.    The  CleveJaod  bays  aif  aj 

to  be  almost  uniformly  of  b^y  color  and  oniw^'^ 

eenile  in  harnees.    !  have  seen  a  few  roa^ 
Irom  the  north,  apparently  ha  If  breeds,  excess 

in  harness,  of  the  desired  size  and  sl«P*-  ..^ 
Draught  horses,  perhaps  equal  to  an  v.  "iiJ"^ 
had  in  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania.  TM^^ 
should  all  be  selected  by  a  competent  ju«f^ 
horse  flesh,  and  the  two  coarser  kinds  sbo^ 
choMD  not  only  with  a  view  to  their  own  «w^ 
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but  family  stoutness  and  gentJeness  at  work,  and 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye  to  their  hoofs  atid  pasterns. 
Briltie  horn,  gummy  ankles,  pr  tenflehcy  to  grease 
in  the  heds  should  be  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  a  horse,  however  perfect  in  other  reHpecls.  We 
would  of  coarse  have  to  choose  the  temper  of  the 
Barbs  and  Turks,  though  a  man  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  horses  can  from  certain  indications 
form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  their  tempers. 
A  person  but  moderately  acquainted  would  *be 
ab|^  to  know  that  Belshazzar  was  quiet,  and  that 
St.  Giles  was  '*  queer."  The  mares  to  be  selected, 
shoiifd  be  well  bred,  of  bay  or  brown  color  and  a^ 
ftv^  grays.  They  shiMild  have  long  heads,  wid^ 
between  the  dyes,  and  jaws  wetl  displayed,  with 
clear  placed  eyes,  an(> open  foreheads,  with 'poin- 
ted, well  set  eoiis,  and  fite  muzzle^  and  nostrils ; 
necks  ^f  moderate  lepflrlhand  muscular,  with  large 
detached  windpipes;  liayirtg  quavtert  before  and  {annually  wpa,  not  always  by  ikt  best  colts  and 


behind  with  plenty  of  muscle ;  large  bodies  with 
large  ribc^  and  the  short  ribs  clofe  to  the  hip9 ; 
standing  even*and  raiher  wide  on  legs  Hbdtindinff 
in  bone  aad  sinew,  ani  terminated  ^  tough  black 
hooftk  A  wl)ite  pastern  and  hoof  is  about  as 
Hable  to  disease  as  those  of  black  or  dark  ehesnut 


condition  a  little  improved.  The  male  should  not 
probably  be  worked,  bat  plenty  of  exercise  should 
be  given  him  regularly,  and  his  peters  should 
never  be  overtaxed.  Theibals,  Icir  the  best,  should 
be  dropped  when  the  grasses  are  plenty  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk,  or,  irthe  mares  are^o  be  worked 
alter  foaling,  generous  food  should  be  given  them 
in  sufficient  quantities.  The  young  will  learn  to 
eat  at  three  or  tour  months^pld,  ftnd  may  be  wean- 
ed at  five  or  six.  They  should  be  sheltered  from 
the  inclemencies  ojLw inter,  amf  led  to  keep  them 
straight  and  g^ov^in^,  without  being  forced  to  pre- 
cocious maturity,  as  is  done  in  England,  in  the 
racing  studs.  The'object  of  the  forcing  system  is  to 
attain  size  and  strength  to  enable  them  to  contend 
in  *Mheir3  year  old  fbrn^*'  for  the  .high  prizes. 
Tiie  Derby,  the  Oaks  and  St.  JLieger  stakes  have 
attractions  lor  breeders  and  sportsmen }  and  are 


^llies,  but  are  Annually  the  means*  of  destroying, 
or  greatly  ipopairing  the  value  of  i^any  good  ones. 
Natufe  would  indicate  that  a  horse  should  have 
attained  full  age  before  hS  is  put  fo  his  utmost  ex- 
ertiens.  Foafa  should  be  gentled  immediately  af- 
ter ^heir  birth,  and* they  rdrely,  perhaps  never  for* 


color.    The  stalllbns  should  be  of  similar  shape,  I  get  it.    Yearlings  also  shouid  be  kept  growing 
but  more  coarseness  is  tolerable  inthem,  fiarticu-  Kinifoqiuly  in  winter  as  in  sumrher,  anj  at  2  years 


le/flv  about  the  nec^.  The  mares  ^bove  described 
of  15  1-2  hands  high  er  upwards  should  be  put 
to  thfi  Barb  and  Turk;  tho^e  ■nd6r,'toihe  Clesfre- 
land  bay.  Those  three  crosses  in  the  geneml 
would  produce  stock  of  sufficient  size^  The  best 
of  the  colts  should  he  kept  for  stallions.  When  t 
lilly  was  deficient  ki  size  she  should  be  put  to  the 
dray  horse.  The  crossing  and  the  result  «f  each 
oroes  should  be  regularly  recorded.    If  of  very  de- 


old  should  be  halter  b/Qke,^nd  used  moderately 
at  thiee.  increased  in  work  at  4 ;  and  a  filly  aTo, 
will  do  fill!  work,  but  a  gelding  not  before  six,  per- 
hapi  7.  Very  oflen,  however,  they  ai'e  broke 
dowp  bef^  they  are  aged  by  improper  manage- 
ment, (uid  thereby  several  of  the  most  vafhanle 
years  oi  their  lives  are  lostFor  rendered  nearly  use- 
less. 
A  few  objections  may  be  answered  to  enable  us 


fective  form  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  breed,  >  te  come  to  a  close.    It  is  said  thafr  the  skins  of  the 


or  be  put  to  a  jack,  it'  the  mule  inherited  the  de- 
fect, it  would  not  be  perpetuated.  And  al^  the 
blind  fillies,  and  thoed  having  defective  eyes,  should 
be  put  to  a  jaek,  fov  a  blind  mul^  would  be  a 
cutriosity.  A  colt  thus  bred. might  be 'kept  as  a 
coverer  at  about  810  the  price  of  the»  season  of 
one  mare.-  Aed  where  the  blood  had  beenMiltted 
by  the  blood  of  the  dray,  at  $7  5(7  or  perhaps  (5, 
which  should  be^he  minimum  price.  Am  I  pked 
why  thfe  expense  of  importing  a  Ba(b  and  Turlc 
eliould  be  incurred  ?  It  is  answered^  the  Byerley 
Turk  and  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb  got  a  colt  and  filly, 
the  sire  and  dam  of  Partner,  oAe  of  the  best  horses 
ever  bred.  Ue  got  Tartar,  a  capital  one.  He  got 
Herod,  the  lasting  properties  of  whose  stock  have 
probably  ne^r  been  equalled.  Hegot  Hiorhflyer, 
who  bad  no  parallel  in  his  day.  He  got  Sir^Beter,  a 
good  racer,  and,  as  a  stallion,  without  a  parallefin 
his  day.  He  transmitted  |^is Excellence  to  Haphaz- 
ard ;  and  he  to  Philho-du-puta ;  and  he  got  Birm- 
ingham, who,  but  for  the  inroads  made  on  his 
constitution  by  bad  maliagement,  might  have 
perpetuated  the  family  stoutness.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  done  by  Philip,  who  eame  of  Treasurer,  a 
daughterofCamillus,  *<  whose  stock  were  particu- 
larly neat  and  of  great  strength  for  their  size." 

Having  chosen  the  right  sort  fb  cross,  and  there- 
by bring  on  a  new  variety)  the  mode  of  raising 
them  may  be  described  in  a  short  compass.  The 
mares  and  horses  fthould  be  in  (rood  helhlth  and 
condition,  when  put  (bgether.  During  the  period 
of  gestation  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  female 
shouid  be  moderate,and  as  she  approacheathe  time 
of  delivery,  the  work  ehould  be  suspended  and  her 
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well  breds  are  fine,  and  liable  to  chafe  and  gall. 
The  gear  should  be  made  to  fit,  be  of  good  qudity, 
and  kept  soft  Bnd  pliant.  It  is  objected  against 
the  breds,  that  they  are  bad  tempered,  and  restive, 
an(f  unmanageable.    The  objection  applies  not 

?inerally  but  to  a  part,  and  a  small  part  only, 
he  finest,  and  the  bes(  tempered,  and  altogether 
the  bestf  carriage  horse  Fever  saw,  was  a  F^acolet 
otit  of  a  Spread  Ea^le.  And  as  to  t^e  restive,  be- 
gin with  them  young  and  learn  them  obe'dience 
by  times,  and  keep  them  obedient.  If  they  are 
stirred  to  run  wild  till  four  or  fiv^  years  old,  you 
should  expest  trouble,  ur\Jess  you  ^iiploy  a  "  >yhis- 
^pevtr."  1  had  a  fill34  whose  sire  had  a  decidedly 
''bad  temper,  and  her  dam's  sire  was  equally  vicious. 
She  was  worked  toleral)ly  well  at  tfiree  years  old, 
but  was  injuftd  so  roach  by  another  team  that 
she  was  turned  oat  for  the  seasofi,  and  the  next 
year  refused.  She  bred  me  a  filly,  sold  for  the 
saddle,  and  a  colt,  that  works  ](indly»  before  I  sold 
her,  and  a  betlter  roadster  than  her  is  rarely  to  be 
seen.  -  I  Jiad  two  fillies  full  bred.  The  one  was 
put  to  work  at  three  yean  pld  and  worked  kindly. 
The  other  was  a.  splendid  creature,  that  I  used 
under  the  saddle ;  but  en  one  occasion  and  with- 
out r^quirrng  her  work,  but  father  to  see  whether 
she  would  woric,  I  put  her  to  the  plough.  As  she 
did  not  like  it,  and  fearing  she  mjght  be  injured,  1 
ordered  her  to  bestopped.  I  fiave  latterly  worked  a 
full  bred  of  the  same  family;  and  another  thorough- 
bred in  ttie  wagon,  merely  to  see  that  they  would 
work,  and  they  ^re  now  both  valuable  brood  mares, 
^e  thorough-bred  a  splen4id  mare,  and  has  a 
^splendid  filly.  Wm.  Williams. 
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AQEIOULTDRAL    ABTD    RURAL    BCOKOMY     OF 

pRAires. 


Estneti  from  Biffcbeck*t  Tour. 

"  In  every  part  ol'  France  women  employ  them- 
selves  in  offi.-es  wluch  nrc  ileemeJ  wiili  i#  unsuit- 
able 10  the  Hex.  •  licre  tAere  ia  no  eexaal  dUiine- 
tion  of  employment:  |l)e  woni^i  nmierttike  un> 
tHfik  tliey  Hre  able  to  perlorni^  wiihout  much  no- 
tion .oi'  fiinesi:  or  'unGmeiis.  Jl^nia  appiies  to  all 
cliii*ee9.  The  iad^*  of  one  of  iHe  priftci|)i\i  cbthieri 
at  LoiivjerH,  comlueied  us  over  the  works;  ^ave 
us  p uterus  of  ihe  best  cloths;  cmlered  the  maal)i- 
n^ry  lo  he  set  in  nraiion  for  our  graiiiication^  atiJ 
wim  evident ty  in  the  habit  ot*  attending  to  the 
whole  dMiail  of  the  busTness.  Juti  so,  n^ar  fiouen, 
the  wife  of  the  loir^^est  (iirnier  in  that  quarter,  con< 
ducted  me  to  the  bdrns  nnd  stables  ;•  showed  me 
tjio  varj(^  irofleroenis,  and  explained  their  usei 
took  me  into  thp  fields,  and  described.ihe  mode  or 
husbaadry,  which -she  perfectly  understood  j  e^* 
patialed  on  the  exctlien^  of  thoirTaHews ;  j>o|nt<^ 
ed  out  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock,  acid  gave  aie  a 
detail  of  their  management  in  hoytng  their  we\/)er 
k'robe  and  futtenins;  their  wethers.    This  was  on 


must  be,  and  really  is,  a  rich  conntiy.  Yet  iJkr 

are  few  ricll  individuals. 

•         «^         •        •       t      •     t 

."  In  the  agriculture  of  France  thm  vagnit 
sameness.  'The  arable  land,  which  coiB|>niNHl- 
moc^t  the  whole  surldce  of  it)e  couii|r>'.  the  vim. 
\aids,  ttfid  a  lew  tracts  of  aiountam  e xcepird, 
may  be  divided  into  five  clitfses,  uxonjifli?  lujii 
leniiiiy,  vvitiiout  regard  to  the  nature  ol  iheioiL 
'I'Re  first  bears  a  crop  every  year,  as  in  AtKr^te, 
in  the  neighborhood  ol'  XDuioilbe,ioiooiepa(iio(' 
Normandy,  &c.  This  descripiiqp  ia  hi^.'y cul- 
tivated, and  on  a  principle  well  adapted  to  loil  and 
circunjstances.  The  second  soa)ewhatinim>riD 
quality,  but  gooii  land,  is  also  judid&uely  coliivi- 
ted,  with  the  intefventionc^'a  lalbw  oiKttr.ffls 
years;'  as  about  Dieppe  and  .Kouen.  'fhf  Uiifd, 
land  d'  middiJRf;  qoalicy,  wbish  rmWam  n  v^rv 
large  part  oC  th«  kingdta^SB  maiMi^Bi  onibeoid 
pJan  of  Hdlow,^  wheats  oats.  The  iainh,  poor 
ia^d,  which  a^o  cevers  a  lar^  Bptn^v  fifiov 
and  wlnat  alternalcly.  The  6tih,  iaod  it;;i  pwrr, 
i«  cultivated  in  tbe  round  of  failovjire^fea  wi- 
out  frrass  seedh. 

"  Ths  fipst  nnd  second  datiet  iorliMk  vbut 
there  is  of  variety  and  spirit  in  Freochbwban^nr. 


a  farm  of  4bout  400  acres.    In  eyery  shop  andl  In  the«oulh,  Indian  sora  attematiDg iritii  vteat 


warehouse  you  se^  similar  uctivity  in  the  females. 
At. the  royal  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sewi!s,«a 
woman  was  called  to  receive  payment  for  the  arti; 
cles  we  purehaced.  In  the  Ualfe  de  Bled,  a^Pa- 
ris,  women,  in  iheir  little  counting  housy^ar^por* 
ibrmlig  the  office  of  factors,  in  the  saTe^of  jcyrain 
and  A^r.  In  every  department. they  occupy  an 
important  slHtion,  from  one  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other. 

**  In  many  oiees,  where  women  are  employed 
in  the  more  laborious  occupations,  the  real  cause 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  appareait.  You  see 
tliein,  in  the  souHi,  ihra^iiing  with  the  men  ui*- 
der  a  burning  sun ;  it  is  a  taniily  party  ihntshini; 
out  the^prop  ofiheirown  freehold.  A  woman  is 
holding  plough.;  the  ploujrh,  <he  horsei*,  the  land 
is  her's,  or  (as  we  h^ve  ii)  jicr  husband's ;  who  is 
probably  so winff  the  wKeat  which  she  i|  turning 
io«  You  are  shocked  on  seeing  a  fine  young  wo- 
man Ibading  a  dung  cart;  it  Kelon^rs  to  her  lather, 
who  is  manuring  his  own  field,  for  their  common 
support.  In  tl^se  instances  the  tail  of  the  .wo- 
niim  denotes  wealth  ra|^er  than  w^nt;  though 
the  latter  is  1h^  motive  to  i^ich  a  8uperficiai»ob- 
server  would  refer  it."  • 

#  •  rf  -#  « y^m  ^iappe  to  this  place, 
[Montpeller,]  we  have,  «een  scarcely  a  working 
animal  whose  condition  was  not  excellent.  «Oxen, 
J  torses,  and  npw  mules  and  asses,  fat  and  well 
loojiing,  but  not  pt^ipered.  This  look^like  pros- 
perity, An^  when  I  add  that  w^  haye  not  seen, 
among  the  laboring  people,  on^  such, famished, 
worn  out,  wretched  object,  ps  may  be  met  with  in 
every  ptfrish  of  £ngland|  I  fiad  almost  snid  on 
every  farm ;  this,  in  a  country  so  populous,  eoten- 
tirely  agricultural)  denotes  real  prosperity.  A(?<tin\ 
from  Dieppe  to  this  place,  I  could/u>t  easily  point 
nut  an  acre  of  waste,  a  spot  of  land  that  is  nut  in- 
du$triou8l^  cultivated,  thqush  r^t  always  toeil, 
acrordifuf  to  our  notions.  France,  sp  peopled,  so 
cuhivaied,  moderately  taxed,  without  pnper  mo. 
iw*v,  wiihout  tithes,  without  popr  rates,  almost 
wiihoui  poor,  with  eiccellent  roads  in 'every  d1-. 
tectioD|  and  overflowing  with  coni^  wine  anaiQii> 


exhitiits  management  «as  good^as  tlie  betti  aid 
.  wheat  of  the  beat  Cpglishrtarmsr:  and  the  nnd 
^rotliine,  observable 'in  the  north,  a  Anil  osnv 
prooteoffi  spirited  and  judicious  ouliute.  Itv 
»he  three  last  which  blNray  its  wealmew.  In^ 
fomprise  tialf  the  cultivated  surJice,iTluHili>e- 
iieve  is  not  overrating  their  sxteiit,ha!o!'b}t 
portioivheing  fallow,  it  a|>pearB  that  onet  fiio^ 
the  Whole  country  is  lying  in  9  state  eomy on- 
productive,  a  lew.  weeds,  moftilyihietifs,excr(KAl 
A  very  lew  half-starved  i^heep  are  kfpi  !o  r."S 
over  Ihe  o^nManily  recurring  hamn  fiii)ovi.(^'n 
accompanied  by  three  or  fodr  long-kssf^^- 
On  the  bordefs*  and  out  or«tbe4vaycomefi.|^ 
may  /^ee  a  sow  x^  two  witfi  an  atieodHiit.  w 
thece  dpp^rs  so  liinejorany  d* ihwe  aniiwfcw 
ea^^thni  you  wonder  how  even  thsy  are  «pr«<- 
ed.  The  pratf1s8<ir<t/Sci<//«S'0hfe  artificial  £»« 
^s  wp  less  property  eaU  iJieai)  A"  whifb »««" 
Ts  srfid  by  ih^  irntateurs,  ape  like  ip«l»  •J' ^^ 
on  a  desert  Clover  find  luccni  w  «''''"T 
with  great  success,  on  the  two  first d«»<'''^' 
but  very  farely  indeed  on  the  otheit  T^*,"** 
is  probably  as  much  really  waste  hwi^n  N»J 
aain  EngNiid,  and  it  is  .oi  en  «I«»Y!I 
whereas  our  vf  astes  support  much  arkeiW*'** 
iheirej  Without  any  expense  wbatew.  Ii ^ 
been  said  that  it  would  be  vain  lor  tbef  i«*»* 
inccaaae  llieir  flocks.  %)ey  use  they  have  fctwy* 
much  rouMon  as  they  coosamef  aixi  '^^ 
be  no  market  for  more.  This  sort  of  m^^ 
would  hold  equally  against  cvcr>' otheriwfJJ^ 
mem.  The  price  of  mutton  irfully  in  ^ni^^ 
to  that  of  grain.  JMutton  is  5d.  pw  lib., »««'  * 
Ijer  bushel.  With  us,  mutton  i«  lOd- !«''•''•''* 
wheat  10s.  per  bushel.  Cheese  an*^"^"  i^ 
exceed  in  price  tMa proportion;  beef  !»*«  \. 
same.  Thue  it  appears  that  sttiek  n^  «  ^ 
in  France  as  in  Knjrfand.  TheFn'Ofh/'^ 
are  chif^y  remarkable  lor  thefr  kmjf  l«^  "^'"T^ 
cases  and  coarse  wool.  TUc  same  «'»''[|'f  ^% 
4MevBil  lix)m  north  to  south,  except  ^^^  "Ij^ 
noMh  they  are  larger,  stouter  atid  jear 
fleeoca ;  mM,  they  ai«  b«ter  tieaied  tbao  m  »> 
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floitth.  .  The  best,  flocks  we  saw  in  the  CQumrv 
wore  here  a^i  ihor&  one  of  the  Soanish  breed, 
whioh  we  took  care  to«  visit  when  we  heard  ot 
them.  We  were  lyixious  to  obtaiq  information 
respecting  the  Merinos  of  France,  iot\  wpich 
Buonaparte  has  done  so^  much ;  as  we  ha^  been 
taught  by  the  hnowinf  on  our^ide  of  the  water. 
The  histof}'  $>!'  our  proceedings  in  this  busicif'ss  is 
Just  a  counterpart  of  iheirs.  In  1786  Louis  XVI. 
esiablished  a  flock  at  Ranibouillet;  jhe  j)roduce 
was  at  first  given  away,  or  thrown ^way,  exactly 
as  was  the  case  in  England.  Here  ends  thd  first 
chapter.  Recourse  was  then  had  t^  public  sale; 
and  the  higher  the  prices,  ihe  morereagerihe  pur- 
chasers. This  Jiigh-priced  ^odc  was. well  attend- 
ed to,  and  succeeded  accordingly.  F^ine  woqI  was 
product  and  offered  «o  tlie  oianufaclurers,  who 
did  not  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations,  proba- 
bly unreasonably  ones,  of  the  growers.  This  is 
the  second  chapter  of  their  history  4  precisely  like 
our  own,  but  unfortiin^lely  for  t^e  French  sheep- 
masters,  it  proved  of  much  longer  duraiien.  .The 
revolution  came  on,  ducing  whi^h  manufactures 
suflered,  and  the  wqoI  still  lay  i:pon  hand.  At 
length,  in  an  evil  hour,  Buonaparte  (whose  am- 
bition branched  out  if]  every  possiole  shnj)«).re- 
solved  to  cover  France  with  finewoolled  flocks, 
and  published  h'm  Vamoue  decree  of  tlvs  8!h  of 
March  1811.  This  ga^  the  flnal  4>lq^  te'the 
Merinos.  As  sooo  as  it  appearef),  all  sales  ^' 
sheep  ceased*;  and  eten  agreements,  which  had 
been  previously  made,  were  set  aside.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  breed  has  been  de- 
clining in  France.  An  effort  is  now  making  in  its 
favor,  by  the  law  which  has  just  passed,  allow- 
ing the  exportation  ol*  wool  and  rams." 


MODB  OP  PRBPARIirO  LAND  FOR  RUTA  BAGA. 
YIELD   OF  TffREB   ACHES. 

To  Ui«  Editor  of  |Ub  Fvmef  B^gister. 

Middlitown,  Monmmth  CO4,  A^  •/.,  > 
November  12th,  1639.  5 

Dbaa  Sir — In  yourOctob^  No.,  there  is  an 
article  oq  the  jcuiture  ^^d  cost  of  thpee  acres ,  of 
ruta  baga,  copied  from  the  Monthly  Visitor,  pub- 
lished iR  New  Hampshire,  whiiALl  read  wit4  con- 
siderable interest  as  1  do  all  otb^  conwDHnicatioiis 
having  relerenca  to  thi)  progress  of  root  culture, 
that  importaat  auxiliary  to  successful  farming. 
In  fact,  the  writer  is  peHectly  convinced  from  ma- 
ny years  experience  and  ol;«ervation.  tha(  no  plan 
Of  system  of  agriculture  cur  be  eoinplete^  whhout 
roots  forming  a  very  ))fomiivent  |fkrt  in  ^  rota-< 
tion  'y  aqd  the  lirpe  will  cone,  though  now  appa- 
rently cRstaut,  wbeg  not  only  Virginia,  but  all  the. 
eastern  siatea  will  be  iodependant  of  tbe  western 
country  for  iheir  supply  of  beef  caUle.  It  is  pos- 
sfble,  however,  that  the  American  farmers,  w|io 
are  so  sensibly  alive  to  every  ^ripciple  of  self- 
inter^t,  may  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
cultivation,  and  proper  and  eoonouijcal  use  (^'  this 
ii;^ valuable  root,  much  sooner  than  many  people 
expect,  who  have  made  the  subj^t  a  p^ft  of  4h<*ir 
study.  Independently,  however,  oi'  the  farther*^ 
individually  comprehending  this  matter,  i(  is  es- 
sential also,  th^t  the  labQcers  should  understaofl, 
and  by  practice,  properly  and  directly  al.  the  Avt, 
become  exper-t  with  the  hoe,  and  in  singling  out 
the  young  plants  without  even  for  ^r  moment 
thinking  of  touching  them  v^th   their  fiogeis, 


however  elose  ihoy^nay  be  rn  the  row.  In  enter- 
ing into  a  consideration  of  the  Expense  stated  to 
have  been  incurned  (ISOddys  at  a,  cpst  of^dS,) 
in  the  culture  of  three  ^qr^s  of  turnips  I  must 
contess  that  I  neve^  was  so  much  at  ilaiit  in  my 
iile,  in  being  unable  to  comprehend  how  ic  was 
possible  so  large  an  outlay  of  labor  could  have  been 
devoted  to  that  object.  It  is  pntsuifted  that  in 
New  Hampshire,  hoes  have  oot,  as  yef)  found  their 
way,  bui  that  the  good  farmers  there  proceed  on 
the  principle  that.** fingers  were  made  before 
lorks,«^  and  have  used  them  where  the  hoe,  ploi^h 
or  drill  oug;ht  to  have  been  exclusively  made  use 
of.  Besiiies,  sometlunor  i^  said  about  making  out 
the  land  in/quares,  and  shaking  over  each  inter- 
section, seeds  contained  \f\  a  box,  2  or  8  in  a  Rlace, 
transplanting  when)  they  liiil^d  to  come  up,  &c., 
altogether  a  Ji)UHdle  olabsurditiesapd,  perfectly 
contemptible,  were  it  not  that  this  was  the  first 
attempcvn  the  part  of  the  NeW»  Hampshire  farmer, 
to^naise  a^crop,  (in  whici)  ho  appears  to  havtf  been 
emiaently  ^uocessfol,)  of  the  root  of  all  roots,  not- 
withstanding President  M6se's  fa mou«H  recorded 
declaration  that  they  are  '*  utterly  worthless,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fibrous  matter,  a  aimpU  hydrate  of 
tDood.^^  Oh !  what  a  sentiment  lor  the  president 
of  an  agriculltiral  society  to  deliver !  .  To  be  char- 
itable, however,  it  is  inlerred  that  he  never  saw  a 
crop  of  turnips  which  had  been  lown  in  f)roper 
season.  From  this  digression  ^  I  will  proceed  to^ 
say,  tlyit  I  never  saw  any.thins^more  ihar^  half' 
a  ci'opi  of  a^p  coot  obtamed  ^y  mbbting,  or  what 
is 4 he  same  thing  dropping  seeds. here  and  there ; 
and  early  observed  that  the  principle  was  wrong, 
and  the  practice  productive  of  nothjpg  but^isap- 
peintment  of  a  very  grevioua  nature.  Whoever 
is  parsimonious  in  seed,  parficulariy  tdmip  seed, 
or  b^ts  lor  field  crops,  wMl  reap  lys  just  reward. 
One  pouift  of  tbe  Ibrmer,  and  lour  of  the  latter, 
is  the  proper  quantity  which  the  drill  in  use  on  this 
farm  wiliiliBtribuie  with  the  uti^ost  precision,*  the 
plants  standiig  in  the  row,  on  an  leverage,  half  an 
inch  from  ea^  other.  But  why  have  ihem  so 
thidk^  Tb^t Is  a  question  whicii  has  been  put  to 
me  a  hupdftd  times,  fhe  answer  hits  invariably 
been :  Tou  cannot  obtaib  b  full  plant  in  Ihetr 
proper  plaeeMf  except- tlierp  are  a«superabaodanee 
of  thejB  to  enable  you  to  make  a«pi^por  s^eciion 
when  they  are  hoea  to  their  oroper  distance,  fiut, 
(h(Bre  h  yet,  another  argooftnt  in  favor  of  thick 
sowing.  An  i(|iencive  obeerver  of  the  tumip 
crap  will  relnark  a  vaat  disparity  in  tha  general 
appeantnee  of  the  plants  as  regaids  strength,  and 
of  thefr  fitnesato  remafny  four  days.  a(ter  they  are 
vp.  How  can  this  circumstance  be  ai'couut^d  for. 
derl^fnly  not,  that  some  seeds  are  more  favorably 
situated  than  others,  ^s  respects germinnt ton,  &c., 
for  it  is  lbun#that  plants  in  close  affinity,  present 
the  same  striking  contrast,  and  may  be  no^ced 
every  where  along  the  rows.  Is  it  constitutional 
in  seedf ,  as  in  animals  to  produce  weak  and  strong 
of  their  kind'^  The  writer  has  idfig  thought  *), 
-Irom  the  resMit  of  several  experiments  he  has 
niad0  with  different  seeds,  particularly  the  turnip, 
and  unilbrmly  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions, 
that  one-fourth  are  unfit  to  be  retained  to  stand  for 
a  crop.  Hence,  the  importance  of  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  seed.  Should  the  foregoing  reasoning  on 
this  iMuliar  character  of  eeeda  be  deemed  by  yon 
of  any  importance,  a  further  elucidation  from  so 
<forftpeteDt  a  toareaf  would  be  interesting  and  use- 
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fill.  In  barventmg  a  crdfi  of  tdratps,  that  plan  it 
best  which  admtlB  of  the  least  han31inff|  the  ope- 
rator taking  hold  of  thlem  with  the  ieif  hand  aod 
with  a  strung  knife  in  «the  other,  triin  ofi'-ihe 
fibrous  robi8,-and  (op  them  while  yet  in  his  tiand, 
ihro\vin<j  rhem  into. the  furrow,  placing  three  or 
four  rows  lojreiher,  for  the  gretiter  conveni^re  of 
Joadirij^.  It  is  lieemed  advisable  to  (op  and  (ail  no 
more  ilian  crfh  be  secured  the  same  day,  choosing 
dry  windy  weather  lor  the  business.  'JBo'keep 
them  through  the  winter;  the  plan  adopted  on  this 
farm  is  the  same  aa  the  one  .practiced  h^  thef 
New  Hampshire  farmer,  aod  is  the  very  best  that 
can  possibly  be  devised. 

Id  leedinj^  turnips,  my  space  will  only  adroit  ot 
my  Btatiiig  generally  that  all  animals  except 
calves  prefer  them  in  their  whole  state.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  precau4ion,  the  small  ones  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  hogs,  or  cut  lip  for  the  calves  and 
jrearlings,  except! ng^here  is  kept  on  the  ilirm  an 
jmpleiltien't  for  dislodging  potatoes  or  turgips  firtn 
the  throats  of  animals.  It  is  labor  misagplidd^  to 
cut  or  mangle  roots  in  any  form,  l^iat  a  busi* 
ness  it  would  be  to  pass  through  a  vegetable  cut- 
ter the  daily  allowance  of  a  thousand  sheep  ^nd 
fifty  bullocks !  Animals* eat  them  as  we  do  ap* 
pies,  biteoff  bit  by  bit,  with  exquisite  relish.  What, 
not  slice  them  f^  little  for  the  poor  liltle  sheep? 
No!  Positively  injurious  to  do  so. -^  Neither  for  the 
hogs,  no  matter  t()e  size,  the  la'rger  the  better. 
Twenly  hogs  are  generally  wintered  en  thif  farm 
exclusively  on  this  r(4)t,  with  a  daily  olkJwftnte,' as 
near  as  can  be  guess^,  of  16  lbs.  each,  increasing 
to  12  as  spring  advances.  No  corn  or  grain  of 
Qipy  defcriptioQ  is  given. 

Tl\e  prcceeding  remarks  a>e*hastHy  thrown  t(f- 
ffether  for  the  ^nefit  of  those  whom  th^y  may 
interest,  but  more  parti(!ulariy.  for  th^  nerusai  of 
Virginia  farmers,  and  for  the  authdr  of  iii&  com- 
miinjcdtion  which  has  drawn  them  out. 

In  conclusion,  a^rief  statement  is  giv&i  of  the 
expeases  incdrhed  by  the  writes  the  fN-esent^sea- 
son,  in  cnltivatinsp  three  acres  of  Swede  turnips,- 
and  presuming  ^100  bushels  to  be  the  produce,  a 
comparative  statement  may  ihen  be  foimct  • 

Ititerest  on  land,  (100  per  edrA  -  (l®  ^ 
Twi(^  ptoughhig  three  acre^  *-  4  00 
Harrowing  do.         -        -  1  00* 

Seed  -        -        .♦.    -     •  .        .  i  00  * 

Kidgirfg,  two  furro\^  thrown* Mo- 
get  her,  the  tops  of  ridges  three 
leei  apart,  one  day    -    "  -        -       '  I  06l 

prilling  tlvB  seed,  and  roHing  with  a 
light  roller  taking' two  rows,  one 
day  -        -        -      ♦  -        -  I  00 

When  the  plants  hove  six  leaves, 
plnusf^ied  ti-om  the  ridge  a  tigth 
furrow  each  side,  going  as  near      ' 
as    possible    with    a'  one    horse 
plough,  on^  day        -         -        -  J  Ob 

Seitin<;  out  the  plants  to  10  and  12 
inihen  apart ;  this  operation  must 
II iM  he  delayed  five  days    -•       -  5  00 

HopiiitTiops  of  the  ritlges effectually 
aiihf  eameiimp,  thfn  return  the 
furrow  each  side  carefully;  and 
prpsimiinj?  the  work  well  done, 
there  will  be  uq  weed  alive      -  -  1  00 


50 


BroQghtoTer     |3g00 
Jn  three  ifpeks.  governed  by  the 
condition  lof  the  land,  run  the  eill- 
tivators  one  bout  through  the  in- 
lerviars     -     *   -        -       -      • 

Then  with  the  hand  hoe,  go  over 
again,  cutting  out  hers  and  there 
weeds  that  have  escaped  forniei 
hoeings  -        -        -       -      . 

In  a  fow  days  plough  eat  the  mid- 

illss,  whidi  win*  close  the  aecoant 
ort^ultivation,  oneday  - 
If  any  morrwork  is  requisite,  pan 
the  cufti valor  through  the  inter- 
vats.  The  hkr vesting  of  a  crop 
oS  2100  basbets,  would  occupy  4 
men  and  2  teams  S  di^s,  say  $1 
each,  board  and  wages 


50 


100 


1200 


Or.  |»00 
2100  bushels  turnips  at  lOLceots, 

all  tfa^j^  are  wortli  for  feeding  (210 

•     Pivfit  180  00 

821000 

Cfost  6f  prod«|ction  in«  New  Hanipiirire,  Pi 
in  New  Jisrsey,  $50,  difference  %1S. 

Unerring  ,to  my  farn»  journal,  for  a  ma  of 
y^ars  the  whol«  cost  of  productioa  has  never  ex- 
ceeded four  and  a  half  cents  per  buBhel. 

William  Bowstt 
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(Continued  from  page  703.) 
Ho.  4. 

7%s  wild  9wamp  mJ^,  andlhtUki. 
» 
Somerset  Plact,  N,  C,  Sm.^ 
The  grAtswan^)  of  North  Carolina,  whicfa  li» 
nearly  all  thu  space  betweenpAH)cmariffl>Biw»« 
Pamlico  river,*  was  at  fifst  c^U'\^''^ 
Dismg*,"  in  contraidistineii<v  to  the  «Gf«ii^ 
nml,"  in  Vir^nia  aiid  the  adjacent  pirttf w»« 
and  this  misndfmer  of  ihe  former  iiinflwtwww, 
thouph  it  has  been  long  known  thalitif  moc"™* 
greater  ofthe  two.     Four  lakes  artinth**'^*; 
of*  which*  Funsfo  and  Alligator  late*  aRB"!^ 
smaller  ihan  Scupnertiong.  (whiflJ  i«  ^  °'*; 
long   and   6  mttes  wide,)  and  W««"^^ 
miich  larger,  the  latter  being  from"  ^  J*^  *  " 
in  circumference,    the  courseftof  all  the m^ 
some- flowing  out  of  all  these  lakea,  and  the  wiwi 

head  branches  of  the  great  «»^an'P"^'"fi:L 
torrtind  PUngo,  all  serve  to  show  that  the  rw»^J'^ 
interior  space  ofthe  swamp  region  '*  "J"^  \^  ^.^ 
than  its  borders,  and  that  its  puf^^.^'^JJgliiie 

I  of  lb* 

swamp  land  on  its  mapffin  has  lonff  b«n  ^^^ 
<tT.d  ^cultivated,  but  ih  a  very  imperfect  roj""^^ 
With  this  and  a  few  other  exception,  ne«nT 
wh<j!e  of  this  great  regios  still  rerownB  m  \\^^ 
ral  stale,  and  very  mUe  of  it  has  been  exporw. 
as  to  bew<»ll  known,  even  by  bear  huDieff, 
much  less  Mv  any^ther  persons.    '  ^ 

Pungo  Lake  \\k9  wilhin  two  miles  of  m  ^ 


everyiside.     Ufce  Maitamuskcet  ''«*''^^r|Je 
sound,  and  was  most   accessible.   **"  j^;^ 
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the  wdrk8>fi>r  drahaing  that  lake  by  the  government 
of  North  Carolina  are  new  in  the  course  of  exe- 
cution. I  should  be  ver^  glad  to  visit  that  work  ; 
but  though  so  near  to  this  place,  it  is  totally  inac- 
cesBibie  at  this  season ;  and  could  not  be  reached 
directly,  even  inahe  dryer  time  ot  summer,  with- 
out cutting  a  path  through  much  of  the  impervious 
thicket.  , 

In  the  language  of  the  residents,  the  lands  of 
this  great  region  are  distinguished  by  diti'erent 
names,  representinff  different  qualities' drcohditions 
of  swamp.  The  nrst  is  BWamp  landf  which  term 
18  not  commonly  utfed,  as  by  me,  for  the  whole 
morass,  but  is  confined  to  tbe  kind  covered  by 
large  forest  growth,  of  which  cypress  and  black 
fj^um  trees  are  the  most  nuroerQus.  This  is  the 
dryer  part  of  the  geberal  swam'p,  and  it  is  some- 
times so  clear  of  under-growth  that  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  walking  over  such  land,  but 
for  Ks  wet  and'  miry  soil.  Jur^per  swamp,  is  al- 
together ilifierentfinmi  what  is  usually  meant  when 
"  swamp "  simply  is  ^oRen  of^  But  though' 
abundant  in  other  parts,.  1  have  met  with  no  juni- 
per lands  in  my  Aroitetl  view  of«the  grefat  swamp. 
Thi8*kind  is  merely  rotted  vegetable  matter,  and 
having  no  phan^e  er  diffcr^ce  of  silbsoil,  to  any 
known  depth.  This*  is  the  most  hsuat  kind  in  th^ 
Dismal  S^amp  in  Virginia,  and  was  describea 
fully  in  my  observations  thereon,  published  iil  a 
former  volume.  (Far.  Reg.  \y)l.  iv,  p.  513.) 

Savafina  land  is  tbe  namegiv^  to  another  very 
large  proportion,  ahd  whi^h  pephaps  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  interior  or  highest  part  of  the  whole 
region.  Still.  relAively  to  the  nearest  Bwanw,  or 
fbrest-covecea  land,  the  sttvanna  ^has  the  fbwer 
level,  as  it  is  more  generally  and  deeply  covered 
in  water.  The  savanna  has  no  trees,  except  a 
few  scattering  and  stinted  •and  ragged  pines.  The 
under-grswth  is  of*  evei^reen  bushes,  as  laurels, 
bays,  sc,  vines  of^  vanoos  kinas,  ,and  in  some 
places  is  exclusijrely  oC  reejds.  None  ef '  these 
usualljirisQ  higher  than  abeut  10  or  12  feet.  *fiut' 
the  growth  is  so  dense  that  it  is  ahaost  impossible 
to  penetrate  it,  without  fhe  ■previoos  slow  and  la- 
borious process  of>  cutting  a  passaf^  rtirough^ 
The  savaona  which  lies  across  the  lake  from  So- 
merset Place  extends  to  Mat^amuskeet,  and  per- 
haps farther  ia  other  directions.  Thtf  lower  part 
of  Mr.  Collins'  land,  which  hasMong  been  undar 
forest  growth,  is  remembered  by  Mr.  PettjgrcAv  to 
have  been  savanna  many  years  ai^o.  The 
change  has  probably  been  induced  by  the  partial 
exclusion  of  the  water,  after  the  cnnaf  be^n  to 
<openKe.f  1  therefore  inier  that  savanna  diffisrs' 
ifoxtL  the  other  swamp 'merely  in  being  nribre  sub- 
ject to  water,  therefore  the  soil,  lor  the  time,iUr  stilh 
more  pf  vegetable  material,*  and  theiefbre,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  kind  of  growth,  more  Dfierr 
and  thoroyghly  burnt  over,  when  long  droughts 
hav0  permitted  fires  ip  spread,  ahd  sometimes  to 
bum  away  the  soil  itself)  as  well  as  its  growth. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  a  closer  view  of  the 
great  savanna,  as  well  as  for  the  plea^re  of  the 
excursion,  I  sailed  across  the  lake  Jn  Mr.  Collins' 
nice  little  pleasure  boat.  .We  approached  the  edge 
within  about  60  yards,  which  was  as  neat'  as  the 
boat  could  keep  afloat  over  the  ehoal  bottom, 
fiut  no  better  view  could  have  tieen  gained  even 
by  landing  on  the  miryso)l,  which  is  Viow Scarcely 
as  high  as  the  present  surface  of  the  lafc^,  and  of 
fiovLne  is  full  of  water,  and  eflen  ovterspread  with 


it.  But  the  we&aod  bo^gy  state  of  the  soil  would 
have  been  the  least  of  the  obstacles  to  further 
progress.  The  covering  thicket  seemed  so  dense 
as  to  be  impenetrable  any  where^  and  the  si^ht 
could  not  have  extended  through  more  than  a  lew 
feet  of  distance.  If,  however,  the  observer  could 
be  elevated  above  the  low  tops  of  the  reeds  and 
shrubs,  there  appear^  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
view  fer  many  miles.  The  few  dwarfish  pine 
trees,  whether  yet  alive,  or  killed  by  fire,  served 
but  to  deform  the  otherwi^e  unifbrmly  beautiful, 
though  vckried  growth. 

•  M^hen  this  water  eiteursion  was  made,  the  sun 
was  unclouded,  and  the  weather,  though  cold, 
bright  and  beautiful*  *rhe  coloi'  of  the  lake,  as 
seen  from  the  shore  undei^  this  st|p-light,  was  9 
deep  dai^  blue!  But  when  sailing  over  it,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  water,  the  color  appeared 
to  be  oark  brown,  though  perfectly  clear  of  muddi- 
ness.  When  seen  however,  in  a  drinking  glass,  it  \€ 
but  very  slightly  tinted  with  the  vegetable  extract 
whiph  gives  the  much  darker  color  to  all  the  wa- 
ten  of  the  adjacent  swamp,  as  well  as  to  othep 
swamp  lakes.  This  is  therefore  considered  a 
'<  vhite  water  ^'  lake,  as  distinguished  from  other 
awamp  lakes.  Contrary  to  wh|^t  would  be  sup- 
posed, it  is  sakl  to  be  the  least  colored  when  the 
wate^is  lowest  in  the  lake,  ft  is  free  from  an 
taste  of  vegetable  or  other  impregnation,,  and  is  a 
delightful  drinkl^  water. 

1  1^80  visited  the  savanna  on  the  eastdrn  side, 
bey9nd  Mr.  Pettigrew's  farm,  by  walking  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake  as^ar  as  possibfe.  The  water 
w6ubi  have  then  flowed  a  few  inches » deep  over 
all  the  savanna, "but  for  low  dikes  huik  along  the 
mar^n  to  prevent  the  water  spreading  across  the 
savanna  to  the  cuhivaif  d  back  Idnds  of  the  farm. 
Ancf  it  was  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Inke]  (whicH  is  not  the*  highest  usual  in  winter,) 
ihat  its  water,  if  unebstrqcted,  would  sf^ead  overall 
this  part  of  the  uareclaimed' savanna. 

Several  persons  though  residents,  kiad  well  ae- 
quaiiued  with  the  ground,  have  lost  their  way  and 
their  lives  in  the  swamp,  and  net  f|ur  from  the  then 
boundary  of  cultivation.  .Of  two  who  pre  known 
thus  td  have  perishedj  the  skeleton  of  one  was 
found  many^ears  afler,  and  identified  by  the  re- 
mains ef  the  iron  tools  which  he  had  carried  whh 
him.  Of  the  other  no  traoli  has  ever  been  found. 
These  facts,  better  perhaps  than  an^  general  de- 
scription of  mipe,  will  ^rve  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  of  getting  through  the  thickly 
overgrowf)  and  jireacherous  bog,  and  of  the  lost 
wanderer's  hewing  any  one  course  without  the 
guidance  of  thd  sun,  or  seme  other  sure  indication 
of  directidn.  « 

The  irregiilfir  margin  oT  the  sWampr  land ,  shows 
ttifii  in- storms  the  lake  lias  made  fnroadsand  wi" 
den^  its  surface  on  every  side,  but  mostly  in  (he 
directions  to*  which  the  violent  winds  most  gene- 
rally bl6w.  Cypress  trees,  still  living,  though  for 
ages  perhaps  surrounded  by  water,  in  many 
places' stand  far  from  the  ^hore.  And  in  others, 
whtfre  the  trees  have  preserved  the-soH,  little  nar- 
promontories  of  high  and  forest-covered  swamp 
jut  out  hetween  the  indentations  washed  out  of 
more  yieldir^g  earth.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
oau6e  thfft  the  bottotn  of  the  lake  next  tbe  shore 
is  so  shallow  as  to  be  lefl  naked  several  hXmdred 
yards  in  width  in  the  lowest  strfte  of  the  water. 
Beyond  We,  the  depth  increases  suddenly,  and 
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the  caotral  and  great  bod^  of  waytr  w  from.8  to 
14  fe«t  in  depth.  The  height  of  tho  surface  is  re- 
duced from  1  to  3  feet  by  the  summer  drought;, 
and  the  greatest  reduction  knov^o,  below  high  wa- 
ter,  was  4  ieet  perpendicular. 


Ho.  s:  .     . 

Th€  gefural  j^an  ofdrainagty  09  rncpM^ 

,        Som»n€i  PU/ct^  Nov.  23. 

About  1770,  Jbsiah  Collins,  the  oldeet  of  that 
name,  together  with  two  6ther  persons  formed  a 
«opartner«hip  ander  the  name  of  the  "Lake  Com- 
pany." They  took  up  bearly  all  the  surrbunding 
awarop  jand,  oy  laying  their  0wa  patents,  or  buy- 
ing the  small  patents,  of  other*  persons,  in'  cases 
wnere  the  land  had  been  previously  thus  appro- 
prieted.  'The  only  traet  which  is  uot  embraced 
in  thitf  extensive  property,  (which  was  more  than 
80,0DO  acres,,)  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  £bbne;^r  Pedi- 
grew,  ly^g  00  the  ]ake  next  to  Somerset  Place. 
Tbfc  interest  of  th«  two  other  members  of  the  co- 
partnership was  afterwards  bought  out  by  thebelJer 
Collins  (the  graadfather  of  the  psesent  occupant,) 
and  tb#  property  has  been  divided  among  his  de- 
■eeodante.  Somerset  Place,  Ihe  individual  ana  dis- 
tinct property  of  Josiah  Collins  ^.  is  3000  acres, 
extending  firom  the  lake  on  both  sides  of  the  freat 
oaaal  into  the  i6wer  and  still  wild  swamp  land  in 
the  rear.  A  small  part  onlyk  of  this  h^  been  ifp- 
proved  ;  and  the.  actual  drainage  and  cultivation 
extends  on  the  lake  side  over  several  hundred  acres 
of  the  share  of  adother  member  of  his  i'amily. 
But  the  whole  tiHne^e  and  management  is  as  one 
farm,  and  by  Mr.  Collins ;  ^nd  tlierelbre  rt  ii^not 
of  his  separate  property,  but  of  the  cultivated  land 
that  will  t>e  spoken  of  as  his  iarm.  Thi^ezpla-. 
nation  is  perhaps'  uncalled  for  *,  but  it  is  made  to 
avoid'even  the  appearanc»4>f  mistake  or  erroneous 
atatement  on  this  head. 

The  great  w^rk  of  draining  on  this  and  the  ad- 
joming  andT similarly  eituaied  estate  (Mr.  Petli- 
grewV,)  and  the  great  value  thereby  creaHed,  are 
mattere  ol'geoeml  ootiM-iety ;  and  lonj^  since  1  had 
heard  of  the  work  through  verbal  repoci,  s^dy  as  < 
i  oo\r  find,  very  iocoiraot  report*  |i  had  been 
supposed  by  me,  fromsueA  acoonnts,  tlVit  the  object 
aod  effect  of  the  great  cai^l  was  to  iotssnthe  le- 
vel of  tiie  water  oi'  the  lake  very  eonsiderably,  and 
thiM  (D  leave  higher  tl>e  ewamp  lani  aroiittd. 
This  ie  indeed  the  general  plan  f^^posed  by  the 
report  of  the  former  engineer  of  tlie  stala,  Mr. 
Shaw,  lor  draining  the  public  swamp  lands  aroun^ 
other  lakes,  aod  whieh  plan»  it  is  sdki,  is  imw  in 
the  oourse  of  execution  by  digging  a  canal  |o, 
draw  0^  the  Waters  ef  Lake  Puniro.  This  eup-* 
position  was  entirely  wrong  Wliatever*  might 
have  'been  the  opinions  and  secondary  bbjeots  oP 
the  first  proprietors,  (the  Lake  Company,)  jhe 
great  and  primary  purposes  of  their  main  aanal, 
(as  are  its  roaio  effects,)  were,  first,  to  pr»vid%  a 
good  naviflajble  outlet  from  th»  lands  deaigned  to 
be  drained,  without  which  the  future  products, 
would  be  valueless,  because  they  cool^  aot  possi- 
bly be  sent  to  market  ^  secondly,  to  bnog  i|)to  ex- 
tensive use,  for  propelling  machinery,  a  water 
power  of  any  deeireble  amount :  and  thirdly,  that 
the  canal  should  serve  as  th^  final  an^  |(enersi 


recover  of  all  the  water  oollectsd  by  the  Duoena 
smaller  draine,  which  an^  made  to  draw  from  every 
acre  of  the  estate.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  last 
important  and  indispeneableLopcratioo,  of  belog 
ihe* general  receiver  of  |he  draioed  wattr, could 
not  have  b^n  effected,  except  by  the  urlaoe  of 
the  fvater  in  the  gi^at  canal  bein^  loic^  tbao all 
the  swamp  land  to  be  drained  on  its  lx)n)en,aod 
1  nan  airthe  smaller  drains  leadiog  to  the  caoal. 
But  to  have  the  water  of  the  canal  ibos  lover,  (as 
it  now  is,)  can  only  be  done  by  commaDdio^,  reg- 
ulating, and  limiting,  the  rate  of  supply  from  (he 
lakee^  For  if  suffeied  to  ^ovf  enreBtraioed, though 
the  highest  part  of  the  cao^  is  but^OteeiiOe 
and  4  feet  <leep,  the  flood  which  wobld'paiiiliroasil 
would  cover  permanently  and  deeply  oeariyai.  \u 
ar^  of  swamp  iles?^^  to  be  draineii.  Tjieumal 
height  of  the  lake  water  has  not  been  loweK<l  but 
very  slightly  by  tho  vast  and  contiosal  draught 
made  by  the  canal :  and  the  land-bolden^nfdr 
(Vom  desiriog  te  lower  it  very  coosiderably, woutii 
wish  byalliiS^aDs  tojavsid  thatressli.  Evenii 
drainage  w^e  the  sole  object,  and  to  be  attaint 
without  iregikrd  io  oxpeose — tod  it)  with  that  viev. 
the  canai  had  be<yi  made  twice  as  deep  as  ihisaod 
three  times  a#wide — tboygh  su^h  adiaimd  D:gh! 
have  discharged  ten  limes  as  much  water,  it  vGu«i 
TO  ve  been  insuffioieot  alitays  to  keepdowoibetevd 
0/  (he  waters  to  the  reduced  andjpsJal  heisht: id 
if)  by  its  actual  operation,  liie canal  had  lelUmihia 
water,  and  dry  en«ugn  lor  tillage,  a*arrow  Iwnief 
of  some  of  the  highest  land,  li  would  ak  ii; 
throwing  an  enoimou4,j/ariable,  and  theieiKe  to- 
tally .uacontroUahle  flood,  cover  lea  times  uio'^cb 
land*4ying  on  a  lower  level,  but  equally eaptblfiul 
being  drained  by  proper  measures.  Tbeisip 
priaty  and  danger  and  enormous  expeofi^efletf^ 
this  mode  of  drainage  wiif  be  evident  to aoyoo- 
prejudiced  and  careful  observer. 

It  has  been  already  stated  tRat  the  central  part! 
of  the  gqeat  sCvemp  region  are  the  tiAff^  K**' 
and  iiuch  higher  than ^he  laqls,  whether ai^l^ 
or  firm,  that  lie /lehrer  to  the  oUtJeU olihe««fflp 
waters  by  streams  aivl  livers.    This  aod  oiofl 
lakea are  in  the  central  pacU  oC  the  ff^*^ 
and  theif  waters  are  sometimes  tn  bighaaihe^^ 
est  parts  of  the  adj  acent  swamp.  Ssmetiaw  u)  i" 
dryesc  aeasoss  the  level  of  the  water  of  »''<^^ 
hpsbeen  lofvered  4  feet;  but  the  usual  height  *f^ 
fleraHy  restored  by  the  next  raiuy  epcll;«»«"** 
tildes  with  so  much  ezeess,  that  (be  overpouna^ 
flood  spreads  ove^  the  outer  swamp  lands, ««(»' 
feet  deep,  before  it  is  discharged  ioto  the  n^en. 
Such  are  supposed  to  be  tlie,  general  i»^  * 
m vely  inlerred  however  itijiart.   But  ihesi  1  w 
leav^4o  state  what  I  have  examined  io  r^  "* 
Mr,  Collins'  4fained  land,  of  which  iheeompa* 
live  levels  and  other.pireumstancesareln»*"''" 
certnioty.  _l    ,at 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  now,  (ihwgt  ^J 
the  higher  mark,)  as  usuaify,  exccpj  10  ^J^' 
sons,  ^♦khin  a  foot  of  th^  highest,  and iio^e™!'; 
ing  the  lower  parts  of  its  natusal  brino,  or  b»«T?|o^j. 
and  would  e#en  now  flow  over  the  1"«^J*^P*. -a 
the  GQlUvated  fields,  but  lor  the  low  <*»*^«/'^'JJ 
h^a  hean  constructed  along  the  ^^^^^^ 
which  ip  oqe^  o[  the  pernumeot  roads.  r^.{°  . 
hipre  elevated  margin  of  nearly  two  imw  '» 
length,  the  sarface  of  the  land,  (oow  all  dr> j^ 
nathrally  ao  inclined  pitoe.  with  a  ^ffj  (|^r^ 
rtite  of  d^ffession  toaheflde  sf  d»  estate  id* 
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distani  (rom  the  lake.  The  rate  of  declination  of 
the  surface,  ae  shown  by  the  canal,  is  cnuch  most 
rapid  nearest  the  take  ;  ^nd  is  equal  tu  6  feet  per- 
pendicular in  the  f^rst  quarter  o(  a  mile.  Below,  it^ 
is  more  «;r^ual ;  but  in  i(|e  whole  course  oC  the 
canal,  tW*  something  rdore  tbaA  6  mifes,  the  liill  is 
betwocn  18  and  19  li*et,  and  of  the  swamp  land 
alonsr  side,  nearly  as  much.  It  will  be  obvious^ . 
irorti  these  ciiH^uvistartoep,  that  ilj  (forexample)  the 
depth  of  two  feet  of  earth  <lnly  were  cut  away,  er 
removed  hofizontqlly  from  tm  margin  of  the  lake, 
that  a  broad  Iheet  of  water  of  a  tool  injdepth  would 
be  poured  over  the  whole  of  the  most .  elevated 
side  of  the  land,  atid  pass  over  the  wbple  farm,  (if 
no  artificial  obstructions  existed)  to  escape  at  the 
opposite  and  lower  side.  To  sfutM  against  any 
such  invasion  from  w^ter,  the  lake-side  diKe, 
though  BO  4it(le  elevated  as  to  be  scarcely  visihle,- 
and  seemii^  as  merely  desi^neci  for'  the  road) 
serws  as  a  secure  barrier.  This  very  regular  in- 
elination^of  the  surface  <ff  the  land,  with  thesup- 
ply  of  vmtef  at  the  top,  would  (fcrmit  the  cAeiest, 
and  the  most  abundant  as  well «a8  extensive' irri- 
gation t>f*anv  yet  efjected  by  art,  if  the  aid  6f  wa- 
tering should  be  desired  hereafler.*  *lt  is  upon  this 
general-  and  re^alar  inclination  of  the  land  tliat  the 
scheme  of  its  drainage  was  founded,  and  on  which 
its  successful  operation  depend^^ 

The  dis^ging  of  the  great  oanal  warn  the  ftrst 
work,  and  this  was  completed  dbout  Gu^'ears  ago, 
by  the  Lake  Company,  at  h  cost  of  9^)000.  Its 
bourse  is  perfectly  straight,  so  far  as  visible  on  the 
farm,  and  w  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  take 
where  it  enters,  and  its  direction  is  4ith  the  great- 
est descent  df  the  surface  of  the  land.  To  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  lake,«vhere  the  water-power 
is  used  for  the  mill  and  other  machinery,  the  level 
of  the  water  is  Jcept  ijp,  for  a  head.  To  that  pojnt, 
the  water  Is  kept  in  by  its  banks,  and  stands  at  the 
mills  6  feet  higher  than  the  cultivated  fields  on 
both  skies,  fielow  the  mills,  the  water  of  the  ch- 
nal  is  lower  than  the  adjacent  land  x9htnever  the 
mills  are  not  at  work,  and  the  full  flo\i^  of  water  re- 
strained ;  but  higher  when  thvt  flow  is  used  or  per- 
mitted, which  is  usuaify  the  rase,  except  at  night, 
and  in  wet  seasons  when  it  is  necessary  to  aflbrd  a 
continual  outlet  to  the  raia  from  'flie  fields.  The 
canal  receives  the  water  collected  from*  the  land 
by  nearly  all  the  drains,  throughthree  seweret  and 
remote  channels ;  of^whicl)  the  two  on  the  higher 
levels  are  kept  shut)  by  close  flood-gatess  when  the 
mills  are  grinding  and  the  can^l  receiving  its  full 
supply  from  the  lake,  and  are  opened  whenever 
(hat  supply  is  ehut  out  bya  flood-gate  acroesthe 
canal,  near  its  junction  with  the  lake.  Thus  all 
the  water  collected' by  drains  from  more  than  1200 
acres  of  the  arable  land  is  shut  in  usually  through 
every  day,  atid  orfly  |iermitted  to  run  out  at  night ; 
and  that  the  accumuhition  in  the  lowest  ditch  is 
oot  enough  to  hurt  the  arable  land,  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  dry  state  of  fhe  reclaimed  land. 
The  third  passage  into  the  main  canal  enters  so  i 
low 'down,  that  it  is  lefl  open  at  all  times,  the  water 
in  the  canal  at  iKe  junction  being  the  lowest  where 
this  supply  enters.  There  is  also  another  place  of 
discharge  from  some  of  the  drains  most  remote 
from  the  cannl,  at  the  opposite  std^  through  a 
•mall  arm  of  Scuppemong  river,  which  originally 
was  the  only  natural  channel,  in  usual  seasons,  of 
the  porplQs  water  of  the  l«lke. 

There  are  five  main  drains, 8  f^t  wide,  running, 


through  the  land  parallel  to  (he  canal ;  theso  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  ''4eading  ditches,"  6* 
feet  wMe,  and  ai  distfinces  of  i,  sixth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile'  fiom  each  other.  The  banks  of  these 
leading  drains  are  all  thrown  on  the  side»towarda 
the  descent  of  the  surface.  Of  the  '*  lake  side 
cHtch  "  which  is  also  nearly  parallel  totl^se,  the 
eartl^  dug  but  was  thrown  to  the  opooaiie  sidei 
towards  the  kike,  to  heloto'form  ^  road  there. 
The*  desi^i  of  this  is  dinerent  from  i\»  leadiijg 
ditches,  it  being  to  catch  the  water  which  opzea 
under  the  roAd  ehibankment,  from  the  mucn  high- 
er and  adjacent  water  of  the  lake.  The«banks  of  all 
these  main  Uraiffs  and  ofVhe  leading  ditches  cross- 
ing them  are  formed  into  good  and  permanent  fam 
roads ;  and  these  ro^ds,  together  with  the^main 
road*  of  the  farm,  aipount  to  24  mites  in  length, 
and  of  course  th^re  are  as  maay  miles  of  the  large 
drains.  The  rectangular  ^)acls  forroed^by  thefe 
gr^t  drains,  are  again  iniersected  by  three^fbot 
ditches  running  down  ihe  slope  of  the  land,  and 
emptying  into  yie  leadi^ifiT  drains  below  ;  tiiese  are 
crossed  by  small  and  shallow  *Map  ditches"  (such 
as  are  ebe where  called  *^  gripe,")  at  every  50  yards 
distance;  Finally,  the  entire  surface  is  plovghad 
iato  rkl^,  ibr  corn,  of  5  jnnd«  6  feet,  with  good 
water- furrows  between.  Thus  the  water- furrows 
colfept  air  surface  or  rain  water,  and  discharge  it 
into  the  fhifUow  tap  ditches,  which  empty  into  the 
deep  9 feet  ditches,  stock  these  into  the  6  feet  lead- 
ing ditches,  these  into  the  8  f^t  main  drain?,  and 
these  into  the  canal,  or  the  other  and  natural  out- 
let. The  lap  ditches  are  only  about  ^Ur  inchea 
lower  than  the  water-furibws,*and  do  not  ot>8trudt 
the  pa^^^e  of  this  teams  and  ploughs.  They  are 
easy  to  dig,  but  require  cleaning  out  afier  every 
ploughing \)f  the  field.  The  three-foot  ditches  are 
2  feet  d<^p,  and  the  .two  larger  kinds  are  3  feet  or 
more,  And  the  canal,  4lleet  The  water  is  to  db* 
'rectecl  that  eaeh  large  drun  diaehargesiis  proper 
share.  All  these  kinds,  rrorti  tap-ditches  to  main 
drains,  aanoant  to  180  miles  in  length  of  ditchhiff^ 
on  the  farm  of  1400  ifcres  drained  and  cultivated. 
The  whole  operation  of  the  drainage  seems  vecy 
perfect.  The  soil,  considering*  the  loose  texture 
of  much  of  it,  and  its  absorbent  character  was  sur- 
prising! v  dry ;  as  dry  indeed  fm  such  soil,  and  of 
such  a  level  satlace,  coukl  have  been  expected  to 
bCj  if -liree  from  all  higher  water. 


•      •  No.  6. 

2%^  sotf,  and  Usfi^iher  and  present  vgetaHeprO' 
*'  duets, 

m 

Somerset  Ptace,  Ncn.  26. 
■  The  labors  executed  by  tbe  present  propiiefor 
in  the ^ort' time  that  he.natfhad  possession  (11 
years)  have  been  great,  even  for  the  large  fbroe 
^J  capital  employed  ;  and  the  performance  has 
been  the  more  remarkable  ns  being  conducted  by 
one  who  was  very  young,  and  totally  inexpe- 
rienced. He  has  drained,  and  brousht  into  culti- 
vation 600  acres  of  the  now  cultivated  arable  sur- 
face of  1400,  besidf's  Other  and  perhaps  as  ardu- 
ous laboK,  which  are  not  required  \}n  d^her  kinds 
of  Ihnds.  One  of  these  was  the  clearing  up  the 
dead  trees  of  much  land  drained  before  his  arrival, . 
io  addition  to  that  labor  on  .aU  the  newer  part* 
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The  killing  of  the  t^eea  of  the  natural  swamp  for- 
e«t,  and  grubbing  «ind  removing  the  shrubs  and 
small  trees,  is  comf^araiively.  but  a  light  job:  But 
until  the  last  of  the  gigantic  cypresses  so  lefl  yields 
to  the  wind,  and  is  prostrated',  there  is  a  yearly  re- 
curring labor  required  to  remove  the  faUen  trunks. 

The  gvat  size  of  the  old  cypress  trees  general- 
ly, and  of  other  trees  also,  but  moretately  se^,  is 
beyond  ihe  ezpectatton  qf  aiiy  one  who  sees  them 
for  the  first  time.  Very  many  are  five  Rfet  through 
the  ^dy  at  4  to  6  feet  from  the'  ground,  and  would 
carry  a  diameter  of  3^  to  4  feet  for  40  to  60  fiset, 
the  length  of  their  trunks.  Some  uipress  trees  are 
much  larger  than  these  sizes.  One  in  the  field  I 
was  told  was  30  feet  in  circumference,  as  high  as 
the  measurement  could  be  conveniently  made. 
The  affe  to  Which  they  live^nd  thei^.  durability 
after  death,  are  ntt  less  remarkable  than  their 
size.  JVf r.  Collins  ha$  counted  on  ther  sawed  end 
of  a  cypress  log,  more  than  QOO  rings  bf  the  grain, 
showing  as  many  yearstoC  ffrowth  ;  and  as  this 
and  otfairs  that  he  has  countea  were  by  no  means 
of  largest  size,  he  supposes  that  their  ordinary  and 
natural  term  (u  life  must  be  1000  years  at  lea«t 
But  this  estimate  does  not  go  back  to  the  earliest 
existence  of  some  of  thp  dead  trees,  by  many  cen- 
tories.  There  has  been  at  least  one  generation  of 
cypress  trees  which  lived  and  died  here  before  the 
oLlest  of  these  now  standing  sprai(g  up.  Of 
this  fact  1  was  shown  several  sufHoient  proofs,  of 
which  1  will  state  the  case  proving  the  most  an- 
cient date.  A  trunk  of  a  cypress,  long  dead,  but 
still  standing  firmly  in  the  cultivated  ground,  had 
been  found  by  measurement  to  be  88  feet  in  cir- 
Gomference  at  3  feet  above  the  present  su/'face  of 
the  ground.  The  surface  probably  has  been  low- 
ered nearly  as  much  as  from  the  mark  of  measur- 
ment  stated  ;  and  this  has  exposed  the  uf^er  partk 
of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  anti  also  the  before  buried 
body  of  another  prostrate  and  large  cypress,  over 
which  the  trunk  of  the  Itanding  tree  had  grown. 
The  visible  wood  of  the  buried  tree  is  still louiid. 
These  "  ground  Jogp,^*  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
numerous  under  the  swamp  soil,  that  it  wouid 
■eem  as  if  the  truoke  o^  the  more  ancient  forest, 
thus  buried,  were  as  many  as  the  trees  nowi 
standing  above  them. 

The  whole  of  the  reclaimed  fand  was,  when 
taken  into  cultivatidn,  of  ^hat  is  called  ^'  cypress 
and  gum  swamp."  The  soil  \o  the  depth  of^2^  or 
3  feet,  is  very  (nuch  like  that  of  the  newly  retlaim- 
ed  tide- swamps  of  James  river,  and  is  as  much 
formed  of  vegetable  materials.  When  dew  hnd 
in  a  dry  state,  this  will  take  fire,  and  burn  to  the 
depthv  of  18  inches  or  more.  But  open  and 
'^  chafry  "  as  is  this  vegetable  soil  when  first  cul- 
tivated, it  produces  very  heavy  crops  of  corn.  The 
subsoil  is  of  coin  pact  blueish  clay,  which  becomes 
friable  and  fertile  soil  by  exposure;  but  for  this 
subsoil,  the  soil  could  not,  as  I  think,  be  deemed  a 
permanent  possession.  But  ihere  is  enough  ele- 
vation to  spare  «evenil  feet  without  injury  in  that 
respect ;  and  when  the  soil  has  rotted  away,  as  {t 
does  in  time,  and  allowed  deep  pbugfain^^  to  bring 
up  the  clay  subsoil  to  the  surface,  a  still  better, 
and  what  I  suppose  will  be  a  permanent  soil,  is 
thereby  formed.  In  the  oldest  cultivated  parts,  the 
extent  of  this  loss  of  soil  and  depression  of  level, 
though  greener  there,  cannot  be  measured  or  ^i?ti- 
mated.  But  in  the  land  cultivated  this  yeai  for 
the  first  time,  though  drained  long  before,  thjB 


mark  of  the  former  surface  can  be  fixed  by  the 
dead  trees  and  stumps  whoee  roots  are  now  so  iar 
naked  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  surface  is  al- 
ready t  wo  feet  lower  than  ibrmeri^.     Tet  the  ma- 
terial of  this  soil,  thon^  rotten,  is  bet  bnie  de- 
composed ;  and  must  ftose  much  more  in  balk  be- 
fore'it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  fine  black  mooid, 
like  the  land  which  has  been  brought  under  tillage 
ten  years  or  more.    The  first  dkahes  which  itre 
dug  in  a  new  piece  will  barely  reacfi  the  sukBoil ; 
but  with  every  year's  efeanin^  out,  a  litde  more  of  it 
is  dug  up,  until  most  of  the  depth  of  the  dttch  is 
in  the  subsoil.     But  this  rotting  away,  which 
would  rend^  entirely  worthless  (as  it  docs  oar 
tide-swamps  and  Btarshes)  any  iaiiid  which  caxi- 
not  spare  3  fed  of  its  upper  soil,  is  here  prodor- 
tive  of  no  greater  evil  thag  the  oeceasityaf  contiD- 
uing  to  deepen  the  ditches,  so  ns  to  keep  their  bot- 
toms as  much  below  the  subsiding  aoiface  as  ai 
first.!  This  land  will  sometimes  bring  12  baneii 
of  com  to  the  acre,  and  ^olten  as  muco  Si  10  ttar- 
rels.  '  This  year  fhe  crop  is  very  inferior,  osiwto 
the  ravages  of  tt^e  chinch-bag,  .and  Mr.  CoDas 
supposes  that  it  may  not  average  more  tbandbsr- 
rels.    ^rom  tile*  size  of  the  stalks  I  should  hsfc 
guessed  a  much  heavier  product.    The  hi^ 
crop  which  he  has  made  in  any  oife  year  wai  op- 
wards  of  8000  t)a(]|Bls.    The  land  nearest  the  lake 
is  ^ifrest,.(pr  seems  to  partake  loore  of  the  oaisre 
of  the  ^uftoil,)  and  is  the  most  prododive  jb 
wheat.    A  ^articular  portion  has  been  kaowo  to 
produce  37  bushels  of  wheat  *  to   the  acre.   ^M 
however,  this  crop  has  been  so  uncertain  that  Mr. 
Collins  has  rdiently  abandoned  its  culture,  eicepc 
OB  a  small  scale,  fbr  home  consumption.   One 
important  cause  ^f  failure  is  the  great  growth  c^ 
partridge  pea.    Another  plant  which  growi  with 
remarkable  vigor  is  chick- weed,  which  1  haveooe 
seen  abundant  any  where  else.     Here,  after  eora, 
ix  usually  Covers  the  whole  sur&ce  with  a  tbck 
matted  though  low  growth,  and  being  a  v^-oe, 
slings  to  aad  runs  upon  every  thing  within  its 
reach.    It  in  now  green  and  in  full  vigor.   1: 
serves  as  excellent  i^ter  pasturage  fbr  sheep- 

In  a  small  part  of  the  land,  the  trees  had 
cleared  away  at  once,  by  being  cut  down, 
of  the  ordinary  slow  anc(  gradual  course  of  deed- 
ing" th^m,  or  killing  them   bycuuiog  sftfhtiy 
aiH)und,  and  then  letting  them  stand  mnA  over- 
thrown by  the  progress  of  tto^  aad  decay,  aided 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  in  storms.   The  former 
course  has  been  found  to  be  very  ol^ttonaUe, 
and  is  abandonecf.    The  large  cypress  stumps  wvi 
remain  to  encumber  the  ground  for  $0  if  not  100 
years,  and  more  than  aiur  other  iree^  even  ii' 
equally  durable,  becfiuseof'^theii:  large  site.    AH 
the  roots  oC  the  cypress  strike  downward  aad 
deeply,  none  running  horizootllly  or   nearly  b(». 
Hence,  even  after  the  surface  of  the  earth  around 
may  have  been  lowered  by  decay  a  depth  of  \w9 
feci,  and  of  course  as  much  of  the  formerly  onder- 
ground  parts  of  the   cypress  exposed,  still  the 
lowest  part  appears  to  a  stranger  to  be  not  of  too:, 
tMJtof  trunk,  and  merely  shows  k  still  greater  en- 
largement of  the  always  broad  pedestal  to  ihe 
mighty  colunim    Thus  there  are  but  lew  dead 
cypresses,  or  their  stumps,  which  do  not  spread 
across  the  width  of  a  five-foot  ridge,  and  obstiuc* 
one  if  not  two  water-fu^^ows ;  and  many  of  rbe 
largest  extend  across  more  than  double  that  widik, 
and  of  course  ^xo  ^erioua  inpediioeDts  to  tte 
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ckoiaage  of  th«  eb«4ruct«4  water-furrows.  Uona 
as  ihe  cjrpre^s  Tesjsts. rotting,  ix  m.  a  v^ry  brittio 
wofrd,  Bfkii  is  very  ewiWy^  broken  by  stontis.  Scarce- 
ly can  a  large  \iv\0g  tree  be  seep  in  the  ortginul 
forest  9f  the  swarpp  of  which  the  top  has  nut 
beon  broken  off  by  *wi£<i)  an()  replaced  by  9  sub- 
aequent  growth,  of  <}id^renl  ibrm.  And  iffe  dead 
Ue«s  left  Ui  the  dfained  l&nd  are  generally  soon  di- 
vested <tf  branches  and  tops,  and  deduced  to  a 
naked  trunk  of  40  to  70  awl  80  ftet  ^igh.  This  re- 
Mats  the  wiiU  much  longer;  but  finally,  by  the 
ll^cay  a^d  weakeoin^  of  tl^  roots,  ^ty^ield^  and 
th«  trunk  fblis.  The  rfots  are  brokeo  in  such 
cases  not  far  betow  the  surface,  a^id  the  blowi^^ 
^pwn'of  the  deaayfcd  tree  leaves  wio  deep  or  «Dn- 
sidtrable  hal6  in  the  earth  where  ^t  stood.  1  saw 
measured  one  of  tliSh  recently  overthroyvn  and  bro- 
ken irunkB,  which  was  72  Iciet  (gqg,  aail  all  of  clean 
Dodyi  below 41^  U^v^t  k^Hch.    This  w«s  difeet 
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Ihm  qf  toaUr  power.    Mr.  Petti^tw^B /armif^ 

tmd  tmprovemewta. 

JSotMTBH  Ptace,  'Nov,  Sft. 
The  e^itensi^  use  made  of  ^ater  to  save  labor 
on  this  ^tate,  is  one  of  the  most  iaiersstiog  sub* 
jecte  for  opbeervatioa.  It  bos  been  alreiidy  stated 
tint  the  descent  of  the  eanal  gl^es  a  head-  of  6  feet 
^  water  at  the  mills,  at  th^  disiance  of  a  quartet 
of  a  (Bile  ffom  the  lake.  Pari  ofUhis  power  works 
a  saw  mill,  and%*corn  and  wheat  mill  of  two  pair 
of  stones,  ^ith  the  boltings  and  other  machioeryi 
&c.,  proper  for  the  m^ikiqg  of  flour.  'Also  the  corg 
is  shelled  and  Tanned,  and,  though  not  now,  (<%>• 
merlyth^  wheat  was  t^she^,  and  cJeanad  by  the 
water-Dower  oooAueied  to  tbs  barn  ^nd  01^  of  the 

..„^  ^  ...    i^reat  corn  houses.    Besides  theee  mofi  importanl 

ftrougi^  Above  the  iswell  veur  the  root,  <|r  fir  here-  oferatidas^  and  for  soxDe  of  which  there  is  daily 

'    "  '  •   -  ••        »^  use.  ma'dfj  of  the  water-pow|r,  it  is  alse  directed  to 

*cnisbing  and  grinding  c^rn  m  the  ear  Isfr  torses 
90d  other  slock,  the  working  a  circular  saw,  tam- 
ing grtndstoneA,  and  nmy  1)%  Aibstituted  for  honS 
labor  in  various  other  ways.  When  it  is  desire^ 
to  prepare  a  cargo  pftc^rn  for  the  Charleston  mar- 
ket, there  is  no  need  of.  commencing  until  notica 
has-been  rAei^d  j>f  thd  vessel  having  nrrived  in 
the  river  below.  The  shelling  of  the  corn  is  th^n 
oommencod,  by  a'  shellisig  machine  of  immense 
power,  then  ianned,  |ext  lil\e4  up  b^  elevating 
machintfy,  fVem  the  first  tafbe  fburih.srory  of  the 
liouse,  there  measured,  and  then  emptied  through 
a  spoilt  into  a  lArge  flat  boat  lying  in  the  canal, 
vthich,  as  soon  as  loaded  it)  bulk,  ivcoaveyed  along 
\he  eanal  to  the  vessel.  Thus  the  risk  of  keepiijCkff 
a  large  quatitity  of  s^eJM  com  in  bulk  is  avoided 
ani^by  the  aid  of  WatoK,  all  the  operations  neceiF 


the  regular  tuii^v^ry  gfir^\y  tapering  lernii  be^an. 
Another  oHess  lengtbBf trunk  was  6  feet^tM'oAgh 
the  body,  Measured  as  «)mv^  Th^M  wefe^  not 
eeteoted  as  being  pfvncoaaaion'sizc,  (for  v^ry 
nany  in  tUt  (9rest  ^  sak^  to  be  muQh  largerO 
put  merely  to  serve  v  staodaros  of  coBfmris^. 
For  Wtthoai  using  some  such  iMode  6f  cetnpa^i- 
aon,  a  stran^r  would  be  deceived  as  to  the  |[ene- 
ral  size.  If  one  oaly  of  lUese  gineat  trebs  were 
leund  elsel^here^ itQ  size  wduld  strike  every  be- 
holder witl¥  alloAishment,  and-  if  wouIcF  ^e  Aup- 
poeed  gpeatei^than  it  ^fly  was.  p/di  het^»they 
are  so  oasaerous^  and  we  Tocest  growth  and  ever)» 
thing  else  is  ^n  so  gigantis  a  scale,  that  tile  eye 
has  ne  accil^ioqsed  |»d  knOwn  objefis  by  wmeh 
lo  measure  Himelisions  so  laiige,  an^by  a  slight 
and  hasty  Q})8trve%  §11  objects  would  ne  aujpposecl 
ameirer  than  thty  an.  •         .       ' 

Rise  was  ouTti^ated  here  by  the  Labe  Company, 
(0  considerable  exlen%  ajpd  ^tli  good  suceesp. 
But  the  euhuriQ  was  found  W>  ^ais^  no  nMich  sick- 
jAess  amor^  the  slayes,  th^t  it  wae  ^b^ndoned. 
The  successive  parallel  .slopes,  ditches  ^anA  eta- 
bankments,  formed  by  the  '^  leading  ditch^ni'  vhkh 
jun  ajoross.  theground^aflbikled  groat  lawlftiecs  for 
flooding  the  land,  aad  drawing  efi  the  w^ierwhen 
desired,  for  rioe -culture.  Subtequently^  corn  was 
the  main  crop,  and  cultivated  fbr  ationg  lime  sbc- 
^essiVeJy  on  tnQ  same  (and.  The  present  proprie- 
tor has  found  ihe  very  long  cuniinuadon  Af  this 


alar  course,, to  cultivate  corn  for  three  y^m  in  sue 
cession — and  then  to  let  the  land  lie  out  of  tillage 
three  ye^rs,  and  ^e  se^tLzei  in  the  middle  one  of 
these  three  years.  He  is  very.carefa^to  cover  up 
in  the  soil  fof  mafture  all  the  rank  &ToW\h  of  weeds, 
which  now  stanil  7  to  8  feet  lugTi ;  and  also  the 
corn-stalks,  shucks,  and  the  grqwth  of  gniss  ander- 
Death,  when  ^n  is  again  lo  follow  the  next  yeax. 
Tb  efi'ecc  the  object,  and  ei|able  the  plough  to  cover 
so  heavy  a  growth,  it  j^  first  iveeded  oif  «the  beds 
(5  and  6  feet  wide)  by  broad  boes,  ^nd  drawn  ihto 


s^ry  to  load  a  vessel  may  be  completed  in  a.verr 
shprt  liffie.  •  ^* 

It  is  not  only  the  main  canal  that  is  used  for  oavi- 
ijaiiDn.  THb  "leading  ditch,"  nearly  two  milea 
tons,  which  pasacs  througl)  the  barn -yard,  is  made 
IS^  feet  wide  for  that  purt)08e  also.  Whencropa 
are  made  oy  t{iat  part  (f  th^  farm,  that  ditch  ia 
Qooded  fafy  letting  in  water  from  ^le  lake,  (by  a 
ditch  communicating  with*the  late,  and  edtomand- 
ing  tne  water  bv  means  of  a  guara  gate,)  tb4  Wtda 
ditch  is  kept  fuU  by  cloeitag  bnoiher  ^te  at  its  out- 
let»a|id  the  crops  ot'com  or  wheat  are  braugtu  te  thf 


crop  ohjecti^nable,  and  has  %smmenced,  as  a.reg- ,  haitis  in  flat  boats,  with  eompAratlvely  little  labor. 


There  are  tlMree  barn;,  pi  rather  houses  for  hoM- 
ing  grain  only.  Two  of  them,  for  corn,  aito  of 
great  ^ize,  and  constructed  with  aU  the  care  and 
strength  ^f  i^aterials  iHscessary  to  resist  the  pres- 
si|re  of  the  weight  af  the  contentb.    One  of  ihew^ 

100  Iset  «y  60,  and  three  stories  high«    The 


othei*  is  80  feet  square,  and  has  4  floors  or  storjei 
above  groand,  tivo  in  the  body  and  two  in  the  roof. 
Jt  is  to  m^  a  matter  of  regret  that  i  cannot 
see  Mr.  £.  Petiigrew,  and  acquire  somethmg  froaa 
his  store  of  est  perience  and  varied  information,  and 


16 


tbe  water-forrow,  and  then  two  lorrovss  of  a  pleu^h  especiall]^  as  ft  regards  this  |»lace,  where  he  hae 
are  nlH  to  throw  the  slices  so  as  to  meet  on  tne   passed  his  life,  from  boyhood  to  old  age. .  fl^  is 
weeds.    This  is  very  roughly  and  i  m  perfectly,  ef- 
/ecied ;  and  ailer  standing  &  while,  two  more  fur- 
rows are  cut  in  the  same  places,  and  the  earth 


uAsent  from  home.  Mr.  Peiiigrew,  the  colder, 
commenced  bis  labors,  some  40  yeai*  ago,  under 
dfl.  the  disadvantages  of  his  neighboring  proprietor, 
thrown  agaii)over  the  weeds,  and  then  the  balance  [and  with  (he  great  additional  ones  of  very  limited 
ofihe  old  ridgOB  reversed  ami  the  new  ones  finish-  capital  and  a  small  and  weak  laboring  force, 
ed*.  The  corn-stalks  are  cut  ofl"  and  drawn  with  the  Under  stich  circumstances,  the  extent  and- value  of 
grass  into  (he  water  fufrowv^  in  the'same  maimer,  his  drainage,  clearing  and  cultivation  and  other 
Vol.  VII-92  ^ 
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lor  v^allgn^  or  drivi||cr,  Qiat  fhave  erer  imown. 
The  road  10  pere6ilf  level  in  iis  coone,  firm  aod 
dry.  ft  is\)tanted  throughout  oniheeide  froiii 
ihe  l^ke  wiih  rows  of  trees',  wWch  are  of  difer- 
enf  sizes  according  16  the  dale  of  the  clcarnii  of 
the  fi^8*al(yi;j  whi^  the/ are  planted.  One  of 
Miese  rows,  on  Somei^et  pfate,  a  mile  in  b^'h,  is 
of  tall  and  nohfi  syctraoree,  all  of  th**  rafn? t^p 
and  of  yery  equaf  8i2e.  Another  rerj' loflgnow 0'' 
*s  Jargc  aycatiiorel  is  ofl  Mr.  Peiiigrew'spnrtof 
the  roa(}.  On  another  part  of  his,  yodngcvpreses 
hmve  been  left  where  stroTimr  n^urtih.  and 


improvooients,  are  wonderful,  and  fiis  labors  have 

1)eeo  B8  profiiableas  they  are  admirable.  The  gen<- 

efkil  plan  of  drainage  is  I  be  same  on  both  estates! 

Mr.  Peiiigrew  formerly  drained  into  Mr.  Collins' 

C'lnnJ ;  but  has  Mfic^  constructed  his  own  (^.nnal,  of 

l&ibet  width,  which  J\c  usis  in  like  mryiner.both 

for  navigation  and  i'oc  propelling  mills 'vr.d  other 

snachinej-y.    Ho  ouI'L^ate;  wheat  suc^ce^sfuHyjEind 

on  u  large  scale.     ^8  I  am  informed,  he  is  an  ex- 

ecUent  nmnager.auu  cultivator,  and,  her^iJes  hi; 

swamp  unpravementrherr^,  he  has  recently  drain^ 

and  brought  under  good  and  pr#duc(ive;iiyige  a   hEi\ 

larije  iraciof  the  •»  bod^land,"  aiul  ihe^reby  created  \  ^vliere  deficient  set  out,  orTboth  gHJe«,M33!otim! 

fi  One  farm,  find  an  cn^irclv  9ew  and  ric^  source  «f  Aif  avenue.'    ^eiween  the'road  and  lake  iiaiiar- 

agriculibral  produoiion.  '  If  be  wIto  merely  makes  row  and  irregulf(r  rhargin,  unSerlts  natsdafiA 

**  two  biases  of  grass  to  .grow  where  one  only 

grew  before^'  id  a  b^Kiefaf  (or  U>  his  counfry  and  to 

oiankindi  how  much  greater  is  bis  Forvice  who 

drains  a  swarnp,  ar«coQverts  a  worthier  wa»t^ 

info  a  iertile  farm !  * 

Mr.  Oiiarles  Petti^ew,  the  son,  was  hko  fro'in 
home  duiing  the  fifst  days  9f  my  soipurti  at  So- 
inecvet  Place.  Hie  feturo  howevfr  er^bl«d  i)1q 
4o  ft'ive  a  alight* and  rapid  glance  at  ttis  father's 
lake  farm,  but  which  was  400  ipuch  hurried  t)y 
wnni  of*  tinie,  and  also  by  baJ  weather,  Igr  me  to 
fittonnpt  rfjing  justify  loiits  description^  and  there- 
fore the  attempt  will  not  be  mitde.  I  will  merely 
oB'ec  a  few  notes  on  soiy^  of  \he  most  striking  o))- 


jects. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Mi,  P^tigrew  lies  alQSgside  of 
his  neighbor'^!,  and  their  mcuisions  are  not  half  a 
mile  apart.     In  bgth,  there  is  th<i  like  position  of 
Ihe  buiUingp  near  tJie  bordei^.oi'  the  I«^ke,  and  the 
eame  general  plan  of  draina^e^    IVlr..Peltlsrew's 
main  canals  being  ^mHUei*,  (15  feet  wide)  o<^  re- 
quires more  of  theoi-    AccofdfnglV)  hp  has  alrea- 
dy two»  parallel  to  each  oihec,  apa  together  at^out 
*  *nine  miles  in  length ;  and  is  he  about  to  dig  antftheV 
which  will  be  nearly  half  asjnucli  morq.     Pc^ft  6f 
hJs  drained  and  cleared  .land  was  of^q^vanna,  us 
ill  still  the  wild  land  immediat^lv  ^djape^t.    Tli^ 
•oil  of  thif  field  is  n^  black,  as  ricTi,  and  eeemi)n?ly 
.as  valuable,,  aa  tlie  besi^wamp.     It  is  now  suffer- 
ing froip  the  access  of  \yater  froitJ^lRe  uni^claira- 
ed  savanna^  i^iicl^  uiW  be  remedied  by  the  de- 
^iyi^necj  canal,    ^ul  this  land  has  produced  10  t;)ar- 
rels  oC  corn  to  the  acre^  aud  wjien  the  remedy  is 
applied,  will  de  so  again.    The  rotation  here  is 
the  three-siif  ft,  without  grazing ;  or  .1st  year,  (jbrn, 
Jod,  wlMat,  and  3rd,,  the  naturaj  weeds,  which* 
^rrwv  BO  rankly,  (6  to  8  R36thigh,  and  very  strong,) 


(he  usual  svvaiip  growth,  among  wliiih  are  some 
trees  of  very  large  size,*  and  ^ihlrfi  as  reroarkatte 
(or  theif  grpreequfe  ^rni. 
,  Nether  the  road  dike  n^  tlie  togin  oaiefe 
frinjjed  as  It  is  with  tr^es,  cofeld  serve  as  a  prwf^ 
tion  Q^ofti  the  violence  of  Jhe  waves,  were  i:jw 
/of  the  ^lallownese  oj  thelake  for  several  hcalrrf 
yards  fjrom  the  ehorfe.  'On  this  wide  sfioal tf.  * 
loWs  are  broken,  an^  fTi^i'vlo^enctcxpendd  be- 
fore "^he^  reach  the  lancf.  Shil,  were  ft  twl  isf  ?»• 
tiftci4^1eguard&  ihire  W(Ajlfl  be  yet  left  eoc*^ 
of  power  in  the  daehing^of  thebroken  airf  «ce1- 
teres  ^ray,  to  produce  grfiet  changes  and  A 
much  damage  to  t|Te  land.'  This  if  exbfd 
along  t^9  lake  sj^ore  x^herc  !he*fnarDpai»li!9^ 

rest  have  not  been" toudieflV"*^^'  '^■^'^■^ 
^deep  tndent^ions  'of  wat^.  fniDit)f  parts  (/f^? 
shore^  ^nd  tj;^e  ragged  ft6iht8  ol'  higti  »inap. 
iV*od-bound  and  de|ep?led,«retfchirfe  wit  etcher 
placQs  int9  tf  e  lake— with  tB4  mdhuiDcrRof  tw« 
ancient^  ai^fr  exferTsive  devastfttfbn  tfA  chanjt 
presented  in  the  politi6n  and  feriiwoTibetii  cy- 
presses which  atand  alon^  aoB  £(Htl  living,  iM 
(ar  out  in  the  Jake,  Wllerve  tr protect  J»r^ 
tf)ots  and  e|h"e*adin^*1^a8ft  ftbtne  yet  rptDaaf 
points  of  wvatnp^^^  ^oftr  rtie  great  cnfroadi- 
menta  which  the  watpr  has  made  upsn ibe !»» 
After  ^(Tering  mucft  damage  frommuth  sl?%» 
bpjr&iiofts  of  this  kind  on  the  drained M.™ 
the  most  strongly  con^ti«cled  defenw  Ih^-? 
been  fburfd  ineumcretit  lo  resBi  the  vi^-"^' 
Peitigrew  discovefed  a  mode  bdtk  eftc^cs''* 
cheap,  and  which  if  used  dn  both«i?3f»8!ffe7 
exposed  point,  or  wheltver  thebenkBW'J** 
to  need  earth  to  raiifte'  it.  Thft  iwa*  ««*  *** 
^  brush-bars,'^  whitfh  dre  formed  in  rtie  w«w 


plose  i(f.  the  shore,  by  merely  drivin»  do"  Pf" 
abat  the  three-horse  ploughs,  which  are  us^d  to  [ pepdjcularly  a  double  row  of  sfliaif  f'w^- 7 


1>reak  up  the  field  lor  corn,  cannot  possiMy  turn 
them  under  without  a  previous*  op^rafien.  This 
is  effected  by  the  /•  wecdiag'down  X  proi^ss  meit- 
,4«oned  in  his  neighbor'^  practice.  The  lan(|  \s 
keptaUvays  in  beds  of  6  feet  width,  with  deepan^ 
dean  waier-furrow9  between.  ,'\he  xieeds  are 
«ut  off  by  broad  hoes,  an^  djrawn  mto  the  water- 
fcurrows,  and  then  well  covered  by  the  meeting  of 
Ihe  first  two  furrow-i?Iices,  made  ip  j'eversing  (he 
beds.  .     ,     r 

The  lako  side  of  both  the  adjoining  fafmfs  is 
alike  proieeled  by  a  low  ^ike.  Thi^  dike,  w^lh 
th^bridgea  across  the  canals,  forms  a  continuous 
roa(}  for  two  miles  along  Mr^  Collins'  farmj  and 
apparently  aa  much  more  along  Mr.'I^ettigrevv's. 
Tbia  i^ad  keeps  near  the  lake  shore,  and'forrns, 
,  both  byits  jiituatlon  and  its  decoration^,  one  of  the 
uioat.beautifnl  and  eztenaive  proi9enade^,  either 


rows  two  Of  three  ffeef  ap&ft,  aad  theBtakaa  mt 
apart  as  wjfl  serve  to  hold  the  linils  °' '^^ 
any  rough  and  smafi  brufh'laid  between  ftera« 
and  packed  dov^n'closely,  and  rising  a  litflea»« 
ordinary  high  water.  The  tvholc  Is  made  in  tK 
roughest  and  apparently  slighfesf  Aanner.  ^  ^^ 
this  feeftjC  barrier  serve*  not  osly  to  prevent  tnc  s^ 
vi^sion  of  the  whteC,  but  toTcpel  itbyfonwn?!"^ 
lartd.  P^rfpctlx  clear  as  the  water  ^^^ 
violent  acti(fh  ori  the  bottom  in  storms  reno^'? 
muddyj  and  its  sediment^is  left  landward  oi  ij« 
brush-bars,  in  such  quantity  as  to  ^^^^^^.^^ 
erable  though  slow  -accretion  to  'h^'*"^ /^l 
deposite.  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  tneoi^ 
vioua  anfl  continual  operation  of  the  wnnu^^' 
waves  for  thousands  6t'  years  tnay  ^^''*.?; J 
enlarged  the  surface  of  this  and  other  socDJ^ 
while  rt  also  increased  the  elevation  of  the  t^^ 
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land  on  the  mdrg^ina  by  throwing  over  therft  an'd 
leaving  the  earth  which  had  been  suBpended  in  the 
water.  The  uediment  being  derived  from  the  bot- 
tefti  df  th&  lake,  is  dotifotfees  coitibosed  prindipalfy^ 
of  such  earth  as  formfi  the  stifl'  subsoil  of  the 
swamp  lanjs.  The  earth  mo^  recently  deposited 
thus  by  .the  ^ater  has  a  8inguiar«ppearance,  and 
•hows  that  the  earth  mqist  have  very  pHcufiar  tex- 
ture and^ualitl^s-.'  The  fihe  and^fkiid  mud'teft  in 
the  hollows  or  the  ground  behind  thibrush^barS) 
after  sufiiqient  exposure  to  dry  ^^athef,  hardeifs 
and  cfackS)  and  separates  by  cohtKctkfn^hito  nu- 
merous places  of  a  lew  Inches  ticroes.  When 
ihefi'e'ptciccs  aj«  not  more  than  a  quatferoCan  inch 
thick,  ihey  will  become  curved  oi' curled  by  i her 
Airther  drying,  and  in  sbloV,  shapft,  afid  afmostin 
hardness,  ream  much  mor#  like  a  piece  of  oM 
ehoe-aole,  or  somQ  tHher  piece  of  long  exposed 
tfeathei*,  thtn  earth  or  «oit.  Aflfer  being  agmti 
wetted  by  exposure  to  steady 'rain  for  Sn  huum,  I 
found  Ihese  pieces  to  be  softened,  arid'  made  flex* 
ibie  and  somewhat  elsfttic  ;\>ut  the/  hyd  not-  loBt 
any  thing  by  the  washing  of  ttn  iRin,  ifnj  har- 
dened as*  before,  bv  drying.  This  same  earthf  is 
f bund  in  small  piefctf,  ffke  ntrgular  gfpavel,*on  the 
•urface  and  throughout*  the  upper  %oil  -^f  the 
Inrids  reeeotly 'brought  iind«rcuttivat1bir. 


*No.  «•  '  • 

f 

TTie  n^groai*  efidpel  and  i^eligi^us  servites,  A^hort 
lay  iefmon  f^  the  ckrgy, 

Samirsti  Place,  JToo.  S6. 

If  my  notes  tvere  other  thfein  agricallur*!,  or  on 
«uch  matters  only  as  areiVi  sqiAc  Segree  connected 
#ith  Qgricirfture,  and  if  it  fvere  ever  i^bw«ibte'to 
apeak  thus  jmbllr^l;  of  th^'f^rivate  pcenes  artd  social 
habit4  to  tvhich  confidms  and  fhitik  hospitality 
had  afforded  fh^e  access,  imit^hf  mention  tnany 
more  subjects  presented  in  the  mansion  of  my  hott^* 
and  thie  circle  of  (lis  family  krt6  tf^ifefi,  in  strpn^ 
contrast  to  the  savage^  wildness  of  the-  natural 
locality,  or  to  thi  genet%!'  absence  of  inielltgenee 
and  refinement  in  the  surroandiAg  po^afltioff. 
Far  be  it  from  m^  to  treat  of  tuch  matters,  evefi 
though  nothing  shotild  be  utGSred  but  fh  commco'- 
dation;  Bgt  there  watf  one  sobjc^t  of  observatfeh 
which  may  be  made  a'  proper  exception  to.  the 
foregoing  rule  of  conduct,  afid  which  6ffert  a  letf^ 
tfOn  uf  wcrdly  polic^l  as  weH  as  bn  dtities  of  irrr- 
ineas6rat>lv higher  importance,  te  theTigi1cultm*TStir 
and  slave-holders  of*  the  soufh.  * 

On  Sunday,  ttfe  family,  and  vibltei^  designed  to 
attend  the  performance  of  th^  customary  pobKc 
worship  at  the  old  neighborhood  chnAel  a  iexv 
miles  tviihodt  th6  swamp.  'But  J^st  nefhre  the^ 
lime  to  set  oiir^  nih)  began  to  flill,  and  goin^ 
abroad  was  thus  prevented.  It  was  fliereftrt^  that 
I  was  invited  to  altelld  With  the  family  Uie«erviee 
in  the  negroes'  chapel,  whicfr  Mr.  Collins  has 
erected  for  the  use  of  his  slaves.  A  elef(?yman  of 
the  episcopal  church  resides  beve,  principotty  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  teligious  instruclton  lo' 
the  elaves,  but  who  afso  officiiiles  at  the  churclHn 
the  neighborhood.  '        * 

The  negroes'  chapd  is  a  radc  and  rustic,  ^nf 
neat  building,  white-washed  -wirhouf  and  wkhin, 
and  provided  sotnrortably,butia  the;>l9inest  Myle, 


*w:th  the  accommodations  ifecessary  for  the  coogre- 
g«tk>n,  'aad  ibr  its  aeored  p««poBei  Ther^  room' 
for  fOO  persons^  and  I  was  told  that  9ometimeB  it 
19  filled.'  But  at  lib  i&  forenoon  service,  the  house 
was  not  half  61  ledft hough  4 he  number  sflll  wncr-ari 
largt^s  eountry  congregalbns  usuaMy  are.  There 
wfiB  ton  aboat  the  cdstomary  proporHon  of  itmalea 
to  the  males  present)  or  about  thiice  as  many  of 
the  former  ^  ol'  the  latter.  This  aigne  would 
have  told,  if  I  hod  not-been  so  in4brmed>otherwite, 
thnt  the  attendance  of  the^lavea  is  almgeiher  vo'lun-: 
tsry.*  £vecy  tiifng  is  done  to  mvite  cind  penuadei* 
but  •nothing  <o  compel  their  4itiendance.  lOuA' 
meane/and  A  shoaJd  thirtk  the  mdbt  efficient,  if 
that  the  master*  and*  his*  fii miry  regularly  make 
part  oC  the  <Jongregaiiun,- wben  not  at- the  mora 
public  ciiapH'  aild4hfey  partiflpmo  Wlyin  theserl 
vicf%,  and  acts  of  worship.  ^  - 

Tho  clergyn«an>4ieing'engag«d  abibad^'ea  aU 
ways  at' the  Ibreneon  ^ervice,  his  filaete  was  sup« 
pM  by  another  niemt>er  of  \be  fbrqffy,  who  i* 
licensed  as  a>  ley  ieader,«aiid  is*  atea  a  candidate 
Ibriha  ministrjKi  The  serwee-was  aecording  ta 
the  Of  ^ofA  (brm  ;  and  never  an  nny  other  occa-' 
aon  has  it  appeared  to  me  more  impressive. 

in  the  evening,  the  congrcgaiion  again  afsaein* 
bM  far  a  still  nar»selemn«ervioei  The  Uaekmj^ 
^diencenves  nech  larger  ihen  batere,  but  siiH  com- 
posed onir  oi'  f laves  belonging  tn  this  an(>  the  ad* 
joining  'ferm.     l^lie  biehop  of  Norfh  Caroline^ 
was  a  visiter  v>f  .the  fam4y,  and  his  preeencc,  -I 
ppewime,  had  indeoed  ihis  appebitment  lur  ad% 
miifistering  the*  secrement.    Ha  w^td  preaeet  in 
his  episcopal  -re bet,  and  df^r  the  ordirfary  derviee^ 
'perlbrmed  by^the  pendent  efergyman^  tlta'ibisfao^ 
^ieflvered  an  addKss  on  ihe«eiVioe*Hbebt  lb.be  peiw 
formed,  equally  and  admtrabiy  auitwf  id  tHb  dignH|: 
of  the  subjeetfand  te  the  liAmMp  poieeK  of  (om« 
prehension  of  the  gfpater  neatbetr  of  H«  hearer^,  ^ 
Tfieoflioi^ing  priesutheo  adRNniaiered4ii«eebra-  * 
mentioreti  ibeeoifHnenk»n4s  preaent/ierhjtinglla 
bishopi  the  master  ami  sevefal  df  Ms  fhoiily,  and 
^about  thirty  6f  the eleves^       **    ^    • 

It  ^as»tjiie  tet  lime  that  ihad  ever  \ui%n  mm 
i^ttMtiveMvitnebs  lo  lite  perfbrmanee  of  tMi  ee^ 
einii  eeremon^;  of  conrea  1  emi  eitogether  .cmk* 
worthy  to  appreeihte it,  end  .norfitted  even* la da^ 
Bsiibe  it.    But  iie¥er*4to«a  Wteesyhwatwiep  e» 
sf rongty  im^lreMed  hy  any  esAigiode'  servae,  er  b^t 
any  pef  pk  %!aqeenee,  ei  by  ihe  uAoeiewtet  ietie  eeve* 
n^iakefthleHtimblehaeseofWoriliit^.  Nerfaave  * 
I  ever  before  had  so  forcibly  urged  ef^.  esy  ai|*. 
derstaANeg^enil  eeiwe  of  det^  wbat  wa  ewe  fcr 
affording  the  n^ aits  eC  ftliaieus  insirticuon' le  cor 
shivve,  aed^hehigli4Mponenoe,  and  the  excellent 
effects  ee*  here  pr<fved,  of  such  inst«B«tlob» 

Why  i^fl  that^  b^.the  mtftiy  i»bo  ha«e  endeku. 
taken  tHe  eacfed>imteeof  f»»eaaiiiwg  the  gtepel,  and« 
kiboring  fbl  the  eaiviMoe  er'ftoiils,  ef  few  end  sueh* 
feeble  efforts  have  been  msde^o  give'icligions  }aV 
stroction  to  eur  slaves  %   TMe^  excuse*  whiob  I  lia,wH 
l^ard  madey  In  etiewer  k>  this  quesiien)  if:, thai  thei 
owTiere1)f  slavee  might  probably  view  any  sttab- 
dfferts  with  suspicion,  or  perhaps  meet  iheni  wii^k 
hosfllity.    As  a elave» holder,  and  one  profeeeEing 
(o  know  someihintr  of  my  fellow  slave-holders,  I 
psoe^litMe-thtft  there  ia  no  f^ound  for  PiKth  ne  oei-< 
nion,  or  excuse.    Tiie  assertion  of  the  exietenco 
of  any  such  general,  or  considerable  opposition, 
'showH  either  gross  ignorance,  or  otherwise  is  a 
foul  slander,  for  which  there  is  npt  a  semblance  of 
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JbtfodttlbB.  An4  •▼•»  if  there  were  eome  few 
Barroer-ialD4ed  elav^-holdeni  whe  would  objeai  to 
eveh  a4veotagee  being  ofl'ered  U  theif  skiveit^  i» 
Ibal  an^  reaeon  orexcuee, Soromt  who eMumes  to 
he  a  mifiieler  «nd  mete«^ge^  of  God)  to  witHbold 
hie  jnetractjooe  from  thoie  ditrea  whose  r^aiiert 
would  receive  Ihera  with  weiceeae  and  tl^ankful- 

It  is  a  ieet  univereally  adroittedy  and  deplored 
hf  all  nonekkiwie  persoui,  ^whether  christians  or 
■01,  that  throughout  lower  Virginia,  the  nMnistesa 
ef  the  goepel,  of  aft  denominaiione,  are  v«ry  few^ 
^ad  their  usudi  congrej^dtioas,  or  nuniher  of  hear^ 
^re,  very  email.  Sim  there  are  many  such  perseiMi 
who  are  peeeini^  their iives  aad  complying,  as  Uiey 
dhinfc)  with  their  4ioly  calling  and  vhwe,  in  regti^t 
larlv  preaehtng  once  a  week  to  a  fbw  dozene  of 
bearers.  Yet  if  ihese  preaf^^rs  deemed  it  their 
duty  tolabar  ae  much  for  the  sMvaiion  ef  hlaeke 
ae  of  whife%  there  is  scarcely  one  ol  them  so  siiaa- 
ted  that  be  aould  not  "^aaily  fuid  hundrede  to  i;i- 
Mruei)  wba^  ualees.«o  sougnt  aad  invite<^  will 
l^rhape  never  hear  his  voice,  aad  (#irtai«lv  not 
profit  hv  hia  ordinary  and  public  mini«terial  ser-t 
aioae.  Nay,  there  is  ecsvcely  one  of  these  (ouh- 
^  nkiifeteri  who  at  .hia  very  place  of  residenee, 
er  tenpomry  rojoum,  could  pot  asseaibta  an  au- 
dience of  slaves  heioaffing  to  the  Arm,  o(  graatcr 
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T%9  Btlgnd*  J^rm.     4  mmeUi  niv  of  U< 

Having  fioei)>oned  n^y  departure  ts  the  lateit 
day  that  the  elaiilis  of  iiiv  Dusinen  it  hone  would 
pernMt,  oti  the  27lh  I  lelt  Somerset  Place  to  takei 
pasaage  ia  the 'Steamboat  at  Plynouihaioifht, 
end  to  prao^d  hoaiewar^  as  r^iidty  as  I  covid  be 
conveyed  by  the  several  connscied  linetofaleaoi 
navigaiif  n  aad  railways.  Mr«  Pettifre^  the  elder 
had  asrived  at  bis  Belgrade  farm  (7  dtilei  from  the 
lake*)  the  ^evening  ,bek>re»  and  baieeot  me  to 
kind  and  urgent  an  i^ivitation  to  call  oo  bin  ibe 
next  moriVBg,  that  I  oould  oot  do  otherwise,  ai- 
^tboi^gh  there  ^ifDuld  Me  less  tKan  fbreehouts  to 
stop.  theiJt  The  ahort  time  so  gives  wat  ipou 
ia  conwFsatioa  iTtMch  was  necessarily  vary  burried, 
and  at  theeameiime  wiUkiog  rapidly overiheianB 
aad  taki^a  glaaee  at  its  coftdition  and  tmproie* 
ments ;  aod  thus  at  (he  same  time  giviDgsufBcRDt 
empbjftoent^tp  oar^eyea,  feet,  end  tooguei.  But 
howevtr  gvatkyiog  it  was  to  me,  even  iD  n  har- 
ried a  manner,  to  saak^  the  pei^naleioqijaintuife, 
and' listen  to  the  interestbg  remarkc  of  Mr.  Peui- 
*grcw,  the  opportunity  was  altogdher  jopufcicDi 
■omber  than  he  usually  can  collect  of  v^tea  from  Ibr  me  to  gather  either,  by  observarion  or  other 


all  the  neighborhood.  And  if  any  true  zeal  were 
lUt  find  manifested  (>r  so  exoellent  an  object,  mtn- 
iaieit  Weul4  find  very  many  elave-bolders,  and 
even  irfeligiom  alave-holdens  who  woul4  not  only 
Bermd  the  performance  of  ihise  truly  apostolic  la- 
hors,  but  #Qukl  rejeioe  to  hava  them  perform^^ 
$iid  (wh*t  I  fear  b  more  te  the  puifiope,)  would 
also  he  willing  to  fm^  ht  the  performance, 

^ .  If  the  awner  ol  a  nuadred  slaveis  or  a  hundc^d 
iheUsand  dollars,  shews  any  jispasition  .to  reeeivo 
reRgietA  Imtruclion,  what  aesidooiia  care,  what 
devoted  seal,  will  nut  be  eiiown  iw  bis  eternal 
welfare  !  Bat  w^hile  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
.Mid  all  the  abilHy  and  power  of  p^ea^tsie^  of  a' 
iiiiiifter  wauM  be  willingly  4lb voted  to  clear  aweiy 
tli»daiJ[Dces,  and  strenjilhen  the  feeble  atrrving, 
Of  enah  a  penitent,  i^d  te  «id  hia  noaitiata  ia  a 
b0lier  eevesa  af  Mb)  hisMMoaroue  aad  ignorant 
elavea,  ea  the  easie  ground  aad  perfeeily  aocessi* 
bla  to  the  praaahd^,  would  he  eeaasaly  #iaught  ef 

f  by  hiflB,  and  wooU  derive  aa  heoeii  wl^ie^^r 
irpm  hie  preiinea  I 

If  .an  mferenoe  Were  to  be  4rav«i  feom  the 
general  eoaraa  ef  praeaduM  anty,  or  tf  omisn 
•ion  and  aeglact  ia  this  vaspect,  by  the  gieater 
number  of  iMoe  who  have  undertaken  to  perfoHb 


mode  of  intbrmation,  aey  tkiag  in  detail,  lo  wbi^ 
I  could  dd  justice  in  reporting-  I  have  rcqoerted, 
and  hope  lha.requ^t  m^y.not  be  aligbted,  tiat 
Mr.  Pettigrew  wili  heieaAerfusniabmeiavniing 
something  of  what  I  had  no«  tims  toeltaBby 
personal  inquiry  a#ML observation. 

The  wea\J}e^  was  vary  cakl  for  the  ■«««•" 
latitude.  The  eart^  eve«y  where  in  the  Made  vai 
liard  frozeiL  and  in  the  suavshiae  (he  lorfare had 
just  thawed,  aad  of  courae  was  wet  sad  adhwfe. 
Both  tj)ese  eoaditions  wete  es  unfavourable  as  pu- 
sible  to  the  exhibition  oCthe  charaderaorthewil. 
Still,  it  required  hat  a  few  minutes'  observaaooro 
ahow  me  that  I  had  Immd  totally  mistaken iti(D)^3|' 
liar'opinipn  as  to  the  nature  and  eonatiiiHioc  oi  \» 
«*body  lan4,"/orroed  Mpqi  merely  rravcilm^o«' 
another  xart  Which  is  in  very  inferior  coaiwu. 
Merely  from  the  appearance  of  the  euriwoa 
whk^h  I  walked,  anil  still  more  (hm  <he  rj^ 
sail  and  aubeoilexpoead  in  Mr.  Peitigfev.^^*;^^ 
I  .wouid  have  been  oonvincod  that  the  ^ 
kwid^'  ia  not  a  clay  aoal  proper,  oor  naturallp  n^ 
or  high-land  foil  efany  kind,  but  that  ihiiti»»« 
swamp  Ibrmation,  thoagh  grefttlf  aofl  Tor  a  loog 
time  altered  by  the  operation  or  natural  cawee. 
Thfe  whole  suWaoe  is  ^ven  more  level  ^^^.^ 
ietiagfwamps  in  general;  sd  much»,*Mi^ 


mH  eiieh  daCaes,  aad  wha  claim  the  sacred  oharae-   ^  ^ , ^ , 

ter  ol'Ood^aBNAieters^andmessei^iareol's^vatioa  one  partetf^ihe  tract  which  {.saw^tbeaqriiioewaw 

taaliahiiiers<*-'(andifmnedd)mecon«i(edbythe  fermerlv  and  natureNy  was  discharged  fowaw 

koowMge  af  «ny  aueh  meritorioua  afttf  admirable  '  '       *     ^ '— "'  "**"^- 

asoepttoaae  was  deeerfted  aitove— )  the  inlerance 

wmild  be,  either  that  it  wate  a  ^^aaerHl  artk^le  of 

M*9C  a«ioag€hrietia»preaeheia  that  negr%ea  had 

no  souls  ta  be  lost  or  saved,  or,  if  otherwiae,  that 

the  souls  of  a  handrad  poor  slaves  were  of  less 

rvalue,  and  had  leas  daim  upon  theiaspirilual  eare, 

ihan  that  af  a  e'mgle  ii^ividual  of  elavatad  (pr^de 

*aaociaty. 


every  side,  to  seek  outlel^i  in  diflercnl  atieaojf. 
the  naw  artificial  discharge  by  deep  dltehe*  j*  ** 
rected  just  as  conveDieoce  rMUlres,  andmi^nt » 
made  wiihoirt  mueh  additional  diflicalty  towanH 
any  point  of  direction.  .^ 

the  general  plaa  of  drainage  ia  the  smtv 
that  need  at  the  lake,  hy  drama  of  ^^^^^^^Z 
crossing  ea^ h  other  |it  righl-anglcs,  and  the  m^^ 
emptying  into  the  next  larger.  The  ^*^Vr\i 
rows  between  rha  aanow  beds  may  ^^^^fZ 
as  th^  emalleet  drains,  whnh  first  gather  and  o^ 
charge  .the  eurplu^  rain  or  rurfacc  water,  iboupj 
n^crely  made  by  the  plougb  in  the  ordiaary  «w 
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oT  tillafe$  and  the  tnn-fbot  dttctMftore  the  largMt. 
and  uiumate  receive  which  paA  through  the 
fields,  aad  the  fiile^^Iodt  cana)  without,  into  which 
all  ^the  water  ia  discharged,  and  ihence  into  S^up- 
perneng  river.  The  main  cartal  also  seTves  ior 
navigationr  for  delivering  the  crops.  Indeed,  as 
evefy  soch  main  canal  aust  connlrct  with  a  navi- 

f  able. river,  there  must  be  t^  iQcans  ofinlercoiirse 
y  navigation  between  evfery  two  propeily  dtained 
fcirQis  in  this  fiart  of  the  eoiintr% 

The  soil  nod  ^ut^oil,  though,  as  Mated  abave^ 
appatiatly  ofewamp  formation,  Iiave  ao  iBsem- 
blanoe  to«any  of  the  dhiined  swaaip  near  ihe  fake. 
Th^  **  body  land"  in  its  fyrmi  state,  has  no  cy- 
press or  other  a()uati<$  trees,  bat  has  a  oontfid- 
mble  proportion  bf  large  asks,  interrhixed  with 
M>plars,*sweet-gum,  beech,  and  other  tr^s  uscftiiiy 
fouad  00  rich  and  loar  or  e^luvial,  ^i  yet  fiftn  and 
■sually  dry  lande.  Natura  and  tintt  aeem  to  have 
pnidueed  nbre  suel^a  ehange  as  may  be  Bi/))po8ed 
would  take  plooe  in  the  ffreaf  swafnp,  by  its  bebig 
relieved  from  supeiabondnnt  water  for  the  duraNon 
of  some  thouMods  ofyaars.  The  upper  soil  being 
principally  of  vegetablb*  roaleaal,  wouM,  in  *the 
coarse  ol'  tiroe>  rqt  down  to  a  state  ef  ^ne}f  d^ 
^tnpoeed  parts^  end  close  ^exture ;  wPlite  the  for- 
laer  Ibrest  of  eyptesses  wowkji  die  aai^  give  place 
to  trees  prlArrliig  dryer  soil.  Sueh  seems  to  be 
juef  the  natyral  atatoof  the  Belgrade  land,  a«d  I 
ptatnaie  hiwab  thaffoffhe  great  "bedy''  nflrhich 
It  fbm^  a  part  Antf  ibr  just  streh  i^  change  of 
natural  einMNnaiant^  to  be  made,  it  is  wHy  neces- 
sary jo  sapfoee  that  Scuppemong  >iver,  the  pre-* 
sent  great  ooifefl)  was  Ibrmerly  se  dbttructed  that 
the  leiasl  ff  the  baelt  mfater  was  befA  several  fbet 
lliflher  thah  Its  4)re8ent  elevation.  • 

T)ie  ditching  df  Mi.  Pettigiaw  haa  been^xe- 
eoted  in  the  ^t  mbm^r,  and  bbi  labonr  ef  cuiti* 
nation  seeai  to  be  aaarccly  inferior.  The  soil, 
fhoutfh  so'stiir  aa.to  b%  best  suiied'fer#rheatj  yet 
will  bring  aa  heavy  average  eraps  of  earn  as  any 
ImowA  in  this  country.  *  i  saw  a  fiald  of  40  acres, 
from  which  had  t)aen  measured  a  ctop  of  M)  bar- 
rels aveiafie  to  the  acre,  an<f  paK  of  whiah  ^f^roba. 
My  brought  ^^  or  It  barrels,  as  another  pan  ftnl, 
much  bnow  the  general  aivarage;  • 

The  aopposed  aacjaot  change  qf  thia  land,lh»m 
ita  still  mare  andaDt  eoadhion  of  a  swamp  sato- 
rated  or  overflowed  by  water,  ib  m^  own  hastf 
•pecuf atioa,  and  which  I  should  not  leave  il  to  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Petti^w  is  responsible  Ibr. 
But  some  interesting  facts,  df  which  he  itWbrnM 
■M,  go  for  toflustaia  the  aupposition.  hi  his  now 
ouhivalad  fields  there  were  several  shallow  poods, 
varying  frt)la  half  aa  acre  to  two  e%ras  in  extent. 
Anar  these  places  had  been  laid  dry  by  ditches, 
and  braoght  aader  ciJltivatton,  by  digging  into  the 
aoil,  obarcoal  and  aahes  were  found,  showing  eon* 
clusively  that  these  depressions  had  been  made  by 
the  buroing  ef  the  earth  U>  that  depth,  such  aa  oc- 
auK  to  Some  extent  in  the  great  swamp,  and  espe- 
cially the  aaVanaaa,  In  avary  very  ^baaaon. 

Next,  as  ta  the  extant  of  operation  •f  such  ac- 
tion as  might  have  k>werad  br  oonsuraed  the  sur- 
face arid  eonadlidaiad  tho  aoil  of  a  sv^amp  when 
relieved  af  its  fenaer  ovvrlowlBg  water.  Mr. 
Pattigrew  told  me  that  in  tha  yean  1806  and  6> 
the  loQgeat  aad  gieateat  aeaaoa  of  drought  which 
he  has  had  eKperieMee  or  r^orl  of,  the  i^raat 
awamp  was  dry  fbr  18  moaths  .lagathert  and  the 
^ater  of  the  lake  atmk  4  fbat  baiow-iis  kighesi 


mark«of  a  full  head.  During  this  long  ti^a,  £ras 
\ven  continually  raging  i|i  some  parts  of  th<( 
i^a^ampy  and  even  passed  over  the  same  parts  rocve 
than  once  in  the  time,  as  the  state  ol'  dryness  ia- 
creasexi),  and. the  obmbastible^aterial  was  therebjf 
deepened,  in  a  particular  partorthe^land  aiijeinr 
in^Mr.  CoiUns'oanal^  which  was  before  deecritied 
as  being  now  ^vered  wi^h  laurel  trees,  Mr.  PettN 
grew  knew  that  tHe  ^eil  continued  ^slowly  burning 
lor  J3  months  toother.  When  at  last  the  ralaa 
again  s^urated  the  swamp,,  and  •theauperabun- 
dant«water  flowed  tlieace  into  the  Jake,  the  waiter 
of  the  lake  ivas  aC  first  so  deeply  colored  as  to  eiiin 
ck)th  that  was  washed  ta  it,  and  it  was  feared  that 
iia  previous,  qaa.'ity  was  lost  forever.  But  this 
coaditioa  was  aie«e(y  traneient;  and  it  was  ^ot  long, 
before  the  wdlaswas  restomd  to  (be  ^te  of  puriiji 
iwhichit  had  before^  and  has  since  t6taihed.\ 

And  BOW  I  h|ive  to  bid  farewell,  to  the  swamps. 
And  if  I  may  venture  to' infi lata  the  manner  usetl 
by  old  Fuller  ia  his'difierent  "farewens"  to  the 
counties  of  England,  aft^r  discoursing  of  theic 
"  wei:thie8^'  and  their  peculiarities^  my  farewell 
WDuHi  |)e  of  fhis  fashion  V  ^ 

May  (he  proprietors  6r  the  jtreat  iwamp  region, 
who  are  poor,  copy  the  untiriog  industry  and 
"indomitable  perseverance'  (to  use  his  neighbor's 
werdS|)  of  the  older  of  the  two  like-side  propria^ 
tors ;  iihd  may  the  rich  copy  the  liberal  and  iudi% 
clous  expenditures,  and  'the  enterprise  of'^  the 
yoaa^er;  and  mav^all  profit  by  the  inteMigenea 
and  furdsight,  ana  enjdy  ttio  success,  of  both  af 
them.  May  the  swamp  waters  bo  divertefl  fhsm 
theirpresent  oparalton  of  drowning  land,  and  des- 
troying fertility,  heafth,  and  life,  to  tho  conveying 
the  riMieat  and  most  ^abundant  of  new  products  to 
goocf  9a licet s )  may  the  soil  be  changed  from  b^- 
ing  the  poiaoner  of  thousahds,  to  be  the  fbeder  of 
milliof^s.  May  the  people  oP  the  good  eommoa- 
wealth  of  North  Carolina  acquire  and  maintain  the 
energy  requisite  for  these  and  other  gfeat  worka  ta 
make  us^ul  the  now  obstructed  and  dormant  but 
mighty  resources  of  the  state ;  and  may  their  go- 
vernment possess  the  wisdom  and  sound  discretion 
which  may -safely  direct  the  godd  amik. 


LBOtiaLATIVlC    AID  TO  ACRIGUlTUEE. 

Bx»9Ct  from  Gov.  Hoslk*!  Mewage  loVe  Lecitfature  of  Boutli 
*  *  •^  CamHna. 

la  giving  yp%  "  information  of  the.  condition  of 
the  state,"!  ahautd  tael  that  1  was  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  negtactingaae  of  liie  mast  impor* 
laat  hrenoheaof  iiwasiry,  werel  to  beaileptoa 
the  sabjecl  of  agncalture.  This'  pursuit  of  ,tba 
fl^reat  mass  of  the  people  has  elatroe  upon  your 
fostering  care  and  aiteritiop.  tt  is  the  source  of 
oar  wealth  and  power,  and  furnishes  the  means 
of  our  comtnerciai  exchanges. '  Yet  its  importance 
taeros  never  to  have  been  realized  by  the  consti- 
ti|ted  authorities  of  the  state ;  for  it  Is  a  lamentable 
tn4h,  iha^ while  other  branches  of  industry  have 
reeeived  an  ianpulse  by  whokaome  laws,  the  grea^ 
interbstaof  agrieulttife  have  been  passed  by,a]most 
arith  sileat  contempt.  It  ia  now  time  for  the  state 
lo  dismiss  ffhm  horcouasalathia.cald  indiflerenc^, 
and  to  take  siidi  action  on  the  sybjett  as  will 
pramote  its'  suGcefl|.«  In  .exploring  the  causes 
,  which  have  retarded  the|MaigRass  .of  the  state  th 
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p^pulttlto,  w<ealHi,  And  importance*,  nooe  is  ffi^nJ  piieior.    A,  tfcoBd  cenitacL*  wa#  made,  aad  the 


promiaent  than  the  utter  tieglect  {A"  ihw  primary 
pilrsuit.  ft  cannot  be  doubled  that  South  Caroli^ 
na  onee  peeeeeted  ^  roil  ofunsurpaBsed  (ertility. 


sum  wgfl  advaoBed  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  proprietor  ia'iajfed  a  further  aum  of 
aboul  five  huiulied  doUa^B  a  y&f  for  lolU,  as  he  ia 


Ath  this  rich  ^A  of  &klnd  Provfdencp-  has  been,   can>pelied  to  pass  aut  ol'alie  eity  over  Cracrie^s  toU 
'"  "  '^    '    "    "^  '  '  '     bridge,  t\ie  lowi>  authoriiiea  of  Charlcstown  not 

permitting  tlie  efieosi^^  ly alter  lo  t^  brought  over 
iouriehmg  region,   blmaed,  too,  with  a  propiUoufl  hhe  ^Wajrren    Iree    bridge,   which  leada  directly 

eKmale,  haft  b^en  reduced  tp  itehhfy.     Yet,  all ' "' *"   '^-^  —  -' *  "'  '^''  " 

hope  of  reclaim! r1^  aad   reatoriag  to  Ua  ivotUed 

Sroductiveneaa,  oar  elthnaeted  soil,  is  no^in  vain. 
t  is  a  beneficent  provision  of  a  good  Providence, 
that  beneath  the  suflace  ol'  the-  earth  aw  to  be 
ftoad  substances  of  the  most  (estilizing  qaalities. 
Their  discovery,  however,  sequirca  4he  application 
afseienee,  a^^  means  seldom  possed  by  iod^vidnals. 
n  is  in  such  a  case,  thai  a  wise  and*  patriotic  h-> 


tlu'ough  i|j^^  compact  or.  city  (^art  ot  the  town.* 
With  the  increa^  ej^tenae,  the  propfielor  has 
ipadfthia  thousanJs  evary  year.  Tue  fecd'wg  is 
said  t^  t)e»equai  to  the  rearing  of  ooe  thousand 
hogp  11%  a  i^eari. weighing  t4iree  hundred  pounds 
each.  The  hogs  aca  taken  from  this  ieed  and  fed 
on  cor/*  a  few  day  a  before  ihey  acp  slaughiered  for 
the  market,  bq  that  therfnoataaiute  poik  eaters can« 
notfko^ib^  distinguifih  l^iiveeo  the  meat  of  these 


ffislat are  should  extend  its  aid.  -fiut  tceuhterve  .afd  the  b^t  lafiuly-kept  hogs  of   the  coumr} 


folly  tUe  interest  qf  i^^ioulture,  ilie  legislature 
should  not  confine  its  «{)eratIon8  fo  a  t;eoio<rical 
siir^^  alonau  With  this  ehouid  be  connected  an 
agricultural,  mirvty^  Yljiile  the  former  would 
^Qg  ut  apquaii^ted  with  all  the  substances  wliicli 
<>nter  into  the  cf  mposltisn  oi*  that  portion  oi*  the 
earth  4o  wl^i^  ve  cnn  ^ave  ac(;i^8,  the  lafler  will 
•licit  a  mass  of  inlprnnfiiiQfi  in  relation  to  everv 
thiog  thai  coBcef OS  atimiculture^  which  carinot  fail 
!•  be  highly  useful,  lo  other cohiitiies,  the*  utiljiy 
yf.  agricultural  sprv^ya  has*  been  fi Jly  proved,  by 
Ibe  valuable  raauUs.  But,  in  carr^'iug  in^o  elTect 
«ieh  aorveyaaa  have  been-  ipcntioned;  the  value 
pf  tile  pesuli a  would  (lepend  up^n  the  eelaction  of 
M  individunl  posaeasing  the  highest  qv.alilications. 
oombiiijng  a  pr9tbund  knowledgapOhe  subjects  of 
investigation,  a  aound  discriminatirtg  judgment, 
and  an  untiring  zeal  a^d  ipdustrj^.  The.eicpense 
of  auch  a  project,  ahould  noCbe  weighatl  dgninst 
the  incalculabla  im parlance  of  t|ie  end  proposed. 
B.ejng  deeply  impressed  with  the  practical  asejijl- 
nesa  of  such  surveys,  1  earnestly  j-ecommend  that 
you  provide  lor  their  accooiplishpient.  ^ 


Ftam  the  Farmen  Monthly  Viaita^ 

We  visited  one  establishment  near  the  &py 
pond  in  West  Cambrige  which  will  be  thought 
recnarkable ;  it  i^ns  on  ground  vsgr  near  the  pre- 
cise spot  where,  in  company  with  a  grarMi|iothc'r 
and  some  elder  female  cousins,  at  the  early  age  ol 
'five  or  six  years,  all  of  ua  got  lost*  and  lO-andered 
fn  terror  late  in  the  aAernoon,  iii  A  swamp  -of  the 
high  blae- berry  bushes.  I  tie  nevi^a  Y>iace  for 
fiogs,  where  no  (ess  than  ntntf  humlTed  of  these 
animals,  from  the  smaHest  sine  to  the  lusty  two*' 
year-old  weighing  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pounds,  are  kept.  And  how  will  rhe. reader  sop- 
pose  so  many  deyonrers  could  be  aaslainod  pent 
np  in  a  pen  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  aares, 
without  starving  ?  -  It  is  in  this  wise  :^Some  fivia 
or  six  year^  ago  the  profirietor  of  this  hog  esta- 
blishment engaged  te  pay  the  municipality  of  ^e 
city  of  Boston  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  n'year 
for  the  delivery  on  toe  spot  of  the  ofi'al  coltecnsd 
irom  the  kitchens  of  the  several  families  in*  the 
.city  who  bad  not  other  means  of  di^osrng  of  it. 
This  ofiat  waa  led  out  daily  to  as  many  swine  as 
It  would  keep.  The  first  coiyract  of  two  t>r  mere 
years  turned  out  to  be  tf  great' profit  to  the  pro- 


If. the  J»eeping  fkrae  ail  the  cost,  el  the  high  price  ciT 
ten  cents  the  pound;  ^'hic^  has.  been  tha  low- 
a^tf  prU;a  for  park  m  the  markeii  th^  income 
would  be  ibirty  thousand  dollars  u  year.  The 
price  of  pork,  now  reiluc^  as  it  ia  to  six  cenu 
the 'pound,  will  stiil  j'uroish  a  grand  profit  to  the 
oivnar  of  th^  Weei  Cambridge  piggery. 

The  profiion  the  hags  is  not  iboooly  gainnj'ihe 
eat^bliahaieiiiip    The  manure  here  vade-has  had 
the  effect  io,  doable  ihe^  vakia.of  thn  land  all 
traikncf  ity  to  tjia^^lprice  oi  h^f  a  mile  or  ainilt:. 
Sit  l9lie  wagon  |aada  of  o^,  coataifung^  with 
muoh  that^pfieoaive,  miuc^  af  the  beai  Uying  of 
the  luawxious  livens  of  f  oston;  reoif^ants  of  roasi 
lurkeva,  loai^  bfai'  and  piiim-<^udding)^  with  oow 
a{)d  then  a  aiWerjftp^on  and  Ibrky  ^ej^'Iy  brwij^hi 
to  the  lygge^yM   They  ara.s|^^ad  ut  tty^ae  dilFer- 
^nt  times  in  the  day  over. a  larnreplank  plaiforia 
on  which  the  animals  iee^*    9^x  ianoers  of  the 
tow^  contract  da^ly.  at  thej)rice  of  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  day  lor  ilia  leavings  upon  ihe  platlbrm^ 
each  takij)g,his  turn  ojn  ji'diflpreBt  day  of  the 
w^ek  (Sundays  f^j^cepted)  in  filling  a  Iai;ga  wag- 
on «uch»as  evary  copaiderable  farmer  owQa,  ami 
appropriates  aknostexcUlai  vbly  foriranaponiiDiE  his 
cord  pf  pianuie  whavtever  he  can   find  iu    The 
jitaoiplaina  aupplied  with  this  manure — thesterij 
ground  that  formerly  prfiducefi  little  or  nothing — 
yields  suctncrop^  ol  rich  gardea  vegetables  asoo 
one  prniiiotialy  acquainted  with  ibem  ever  dieam- 
^^  lie  i^eulcKt hero  see  gcow. 
.  Among  4ho  praotical  operator!  oo  the  land  In 
W^esl  Cambcidgi^  withoiu  iiski^  oi  thepi  we 
ta|0  ti}a  U^rty  to  upe  a  <ew  namf  s*  not  because 
others  an^  not  be  their  equals,  but  because  they 
happen  to  ha  vie  ii&Uea  mora  partiaufciiiy  under  o^r 
obeervatioaaMhe  time  ol'.pur  recent. viak. 


nCNNSYLVA^A.  FAjaXIJSG. 

,    J-'orihe  Formere*  Sepsier. 

In  iIm  n#mhs  of  Augu^  and  Snptpmber,  I  was 
severtfl  weeks  in  Pennsylvania,  jand  p«ssnd  tbrao^b 
several  counties^  aaat^f  the  north  mouniau]  i  hav- 
ing  no  ape^lalioa  in  viaw,eiiher  ia-landa^or  mul* 
berries,  1  was  atudio^  in  examining  thn  character 
of  the  so(l|  and  tha  course  anU  inched  oi*  iher 
ouiti  valM*  The  lands  in  all  the  couatiea  I  was  in^ 
aM  natiirally  fertile  with  th«  exception  of  Adams; 
\kpRy  varyi  m  with  ua»  in  quality,  in  i|ie  name 
naighborModMhougli  t  hey  have  been  qiuch  equal- 
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ized  t)y  the  hnnd  ofp^evering  Mustiy.  {<fe«nd 
on  soitfl  Hboundin<;  In  slate  ^om,  good  btrn,  and 
•xcertent  grafcs.  They  9tr%  unnni^  rn  improving; 
their  principnl  agents  are  ume,  an^tKe  plittes^Rift 
mmibre»,*w'b'iclf  rllfevcoll«ct  ^n  their  ^rms,  and 
do  nti  hfMAcK  heed  ihe  notionlof  ehemcal  to|QtN- 
nations.  f  was  for  sefVefal  d^'Mt  the  housd  ol'  a 
farmer,  who  not'hAvinrrtu  Jo^eierA-quaMlty  of 


vania,  with  4he  'improi^  lands,  or  mich  a<  may 
be  im proved ' on Mfie.GhesapeMce  Bf^^  each  hav6 
tiieir  petuiiaf  adtantag^«  *  For  the  latter  I  %h6ul4 
^laim  the  acWantage^er  transpopt6tion.  •  I  think 
^here  lands  are  equally  inif)rov0d,  Hiose  of  Penn- 
sylvania viiil  nffqrd  th^  highest "ppbduct  of.  wheat, 
and  iihose  oi>  4he  C^esf  p^e  fiay  of  ladian  corp. 
We  pre-aiittle  tdo  (ar  to  the  sbuth  for  the.perfbct 


putrescent  manure to.eofer  a  field  he  was  prenur-  i  mawrraHon  of  wheats  and  t^ey  lo  4ha»  north  for 
Ing  f?>rf^heal,  purpofe^  10  8eod,t6  the  cify,  ai  tbe 


disf&ncb  T)f  eighteefi  tiihes;  for  boiie<t)ust  to  cofh- 
ptete  it.    tie  was  nut  onA  of  those  w(o-  havingi 
determiftBd'uponfi  project,  acoofapK^he^  it  at  any 
rost ;  but  a  \iYmn  practical  ifkan,  who  had  adw^nted 
hipToWifnes  &y  industry  and  econ6nij\*         ?    ■ 

I  laSrmbyli  )>apcrln4he  •Amert/sait  I^rmer^^ 
that  the  lel^  presldefli  of'  th%  fiiantt  of  the  Dfiiied^ 
States,  lia«'Vetired  to  rtie  bankt  oi'  tha  Delaware, 
find  devotes  his' time  and  his  lalentft  to  rural  pur- 
«ui(d ;  thfffby  means  of  a  steam  power  aqd  a  tank, 
iie  has  decomplitfhed  for  himself  what  thi^^iloso- 
f)her  of  the  Nile^  supposed  he  bad  acMeired  ftn- 
£gypt  by  the  ^o'wfer  of  tl\e«tar8.  -  T%k  i  scpf^se 
may  be  property  called- elegan^  agricijltu<%,  atlii 
like  many  other  degtmt  arts,  of  no  great  valueito 
any  but  the  projector ;  no  doubt  ihe^Brtiflcial  ahbw- 
"ers  of  Mr.  BMdle)  and  the  |[eaulMul  rambo^  they 
produce,  haa  e:R;ited  the  wo^fdefinent  oi  mafny  a 
Ohesinutaireet  lounger.  • 

Farmer  Itave  reason  to«dinii«  thft  ihajfici^oiv- 
«r8  of  Mr.  fi.  displkyed  drf  the  baAks  of  the  Upla- 
ware.  ^  Th^ui^  lew  oftfhem  vdW  ^t  a  taste  or  the 
tine  grnf)>cft-,  tney  all  pHriiciphte  in  %  depreciated 
*^rrencv,  whitfh  they  ffDd  a'wormwooa  doae,  and 
inost  of^hvm  have  a  cause  to  regret  ihftt  hb  abrni-. 
dofted  *Mhe  bank  parlor"  for  **%e* graves  of  An- 
daluma ;"'  had  lie  csemained  at  llis«pest,  the  fiif»  vi- 

JprouB  institution,  wtii^h  sprunj^  like  a*Pbefi)K 
rom  the  aafies  t>f  its  parevH,  wdoM  niiRvep  h«^ 
fallen  upon  tliatlesperat*  projecta  of  a  ruiniRi^pe- 
rulatop.  -^  • '  "    t        *  '  '      ' 

The  rotation  of  cropi  ia  a  mailer  uiwettM  in 
IMnrytand  and  Virginia,  anQ  I  wm-  ftesiraua  to  as> 
eertmn  the'  moat  approved;  in  Paitney^ania/lilit 
found  they-  had  no  reguktr  a3mt^ni ;'  s»  long  ■•  a 
field  produces  a  good  crop  of  grana)*they  are  reluc^ 
tant  to  break  it.  Formerly  o&he.tumpAceMvhish 
were  established  in  every  8ee«k>n  of^he  e6untr7^ 
a  large  demand  hr  pr(rviait)ns  for  man  and  beast 
^iiras  made ;  tvhevevar  thb  raih-roade  run,  Ihia  ib 
at  an  end.  The  car  passengers  make  but  one 
meal  between  Harrisbtipgh'  and  Philadelphia,  a 
distance  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  »They 
fotten  many  enttle  and  sheep  which  are  sold  in  tha 
cities;  but  the  loss  of  the  domestic  market  b^ 
been  sensibly  fek,'  arfd  will  probaNly  lead  to*  mora 
extensive  onltivation  of  grain.  That  reil-roads  are 
a  most  beneficial  ilhproveti>enf  for  travel;  alf  must 
agree ;  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  great  routes,  will 
be  fbund  profimble  to  the  eomfpanies;  but  it  may 
be  well  doubted  if  they  cacradvamaaeously  com- 
pete witti  navigable  ravers,  navifrable  crfnals,  or 
well  constructed  turnpikefi,  for -the  transportation 
of  heavy  articles.  The  Phrladelpliia  and  Colum- 
bia Rail-Road  has  been  buta  fewyears'in  opera- 
tion, and  has  oarned  tery  heavy  hardens,  from  the 
Susquehanna.  It  is  now  in  a  shattered  condition, 
and  requires  neavy  repairs,  widch  must  continue 
to  recur,  tinless  a  move  stable  mode  afr'consiruetion 
shall  be  discovered. 

In  OQOpving  the  fan  proved*  lapds  4yf  PennsyU 


IIKlion  com.  «They  will  nat  have  thie  y^  a  ibll 
crop  of  Indian  corn,  in  conseqaeni^  of  the  cool 
suipmer,  which  will  Giscasjpn  no  diminution  here. 
Our  wfieat,  unlbs^  th^ebedobt  early,  is  sometimes 
greatly  injured  by  the  weevil  fly ;  they  can  keep 
flielrs  in  Ihe  ^imw  HiH']winteirwh|i6ut  dasger. 
By  a  heavy  droagi^  in  mid-oummer,  our  g^ia 
iuiers  most,  bm  it  springs  eadia^and  grows  later. 
In  iHe  mM4  legion,  we  can  ap^.tfalcareous  ma- 
nure at  l««s  eosi'.  In  €htstar  cooAty,  Hme  at  the 
kiln  tfoats  ten  eepts  pex  bd8hel^.<Qnd  to  those  who 
hove  (he  stone  on  their  own  fUrnwf  preparing  it 
•s  equi|l  td-eight.  Tbeir  expenses  oa  agributtural 
^ptenrants  greatly  exceed  ours ;  oa  aacoaut  of 
the  ston'e  whrch  pervades  %b/%  country,  they  requite 
to  ^  anuei  heavier  thtfn  oars,  liad  soon  wear  out ; 
their  horses  eannot  pleagh  a  dey  without  eboek^ 
A  farmer  w4io  held  a  tfarm  of  one  hlindred  an^l 
seventy  acrae,  toM  me  hisblacks/ntih^s  bill  ezceedp 
anneaUy  %1W>^  Ip  fruit  end  vegetftUefe  our  ad«> 
vantage»are  ded/^,  they  isan  grow  none  whiofti 
do  not-sdoaeAd  -hef^.i  Oa  tA^-weac  side  of  l4ie 
Delaware)  except  in  'very  lavorafrle  •silumttoaai 
tliDse  whe  indulge'm  the  luxery-of  peecfeea,  wn* 
4er-m9flons,  and  aweet  potatoes,  get  them  fren  the 
city.  Wiih*segar<)  to  menual  lalter,  i  piMildfbrs^ 
no  decided  opinion.  The  wages  there  are  vetff 
<higll^  but  th^y  can  «all-  on  lahoiers  at  pleasara,. 
and  discharge  then  when  the  woi%  ia  dona.  Mamr 
of  the  rea4pT%  of  the  Ragisier  ann- estimate 'the 
yearly  eoet  of  tf  levge  family  of  domestb/  alavesi. 
wht>  fStm  tftfuted-  with  kiadnese  and  iMMoenity. 
Th^4iave  eaten  out  many  a  fair  estate ;  en^  i 
think  ftiere  was  mose  ooifeniMM  in  ttie«potbegiia 
of  theiate  iohiVRandolph,  ^  ttaat  itiaBy  soutbefa 
gentlemen  hold  Iheir  iaeda  lit  treat  for  their 
^fvees,"  tien  Huaaally  admatted. 

Auavfcua. 
A  «.,  Afd«  \Hh  Not>^  1839.       * 


RET.  D.    ▼.  aiC^CAm's  ^XPBRIMHIVI  IBT  ailA 
*        ■  CVTLVVJBB*    '  ,     . 

Fn30^t  ^aaal  (#aM  Amsrioaa  Billc  Society 

CV%  hhve  fnucH  ple|b«re  in  layiiig  before  the 
ic  the  fbllowjng  paper  from  the  Rev.  D.  Y. 
McLean,  of  Freiehold,  New  Jersey.  It  was  pre- 
pared, as  it  perports, to  belaid  before  (he executive 
conHnittee  of  the  Amert<5an  8tl1c  Society  at  the  aa-^ 
nuai  meettng,<in  Washgigfof),  en  the  Ihh  of  1>&- 
cember^  but  it'  was  deemed  advisable  to  publish 
it  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting,  for  tw^concfuaive 
reasons— first,  that  a  printed  copy  of  It  might  be 
put  into  the  haad(r\>f  every  nurpber  of  the  socierv 
4)remptly ;  and,  second V,  that  th^  invahiable  mat- 
ter'it  contains  might  -be  as  speedily  as  possible 
diffused  over  the  whole  country.  We  e«rneaily 
ask  the  attention  of  every  person  friendly  to  the 
cause  oP  thta  valuable  paper,  and  especially  do 
we  ask  0^'  the  editors  of  newsnnpers  lo  give  it  free 
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birculbtioa  ia  tlieir  columm.  ThOM  editora  who 
are  aimiou^  (o  pubftsh  correct  Ynformation  on  the 
fubjetA,  have  a  papeV  no^  that  tfannot  fall  to  aa- 
sw6r  (heir  parpoie.  It  con^ihe  the  result  ot'actu^ 
]^ra€tic€^\iy  ag^ndemaa  whoacgreaiest  iauit,if  fiiuh 
It  t>e,  foneista  j^ther  ip  an^er-niUng  than  in  over- 
estimaiiog  the  profits  of  t||e  busiaeas.  We  hope 
that  this  paper  will  he  read  by  e^ery  oaaii  and  wo- 
man in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  will  reaeive. 


ihaPi^e^  1  waaH)hliged  to  iadiwle  devn  feet  buI 
eight  iodieB'  ia  width  frod  i|ie  laycn;  i»!hB(  ibe 
diroanaiant  oi'  the  1(^  waa  9K  feel  iobgih,  aod 
87ieel  9  inchaa  in  widQi. 

I  regretted  that  I  hai^  not  «poi  fcr  ia  wUe 
quarter  of*  an  aoref  as  the  ftrati  aibrM  aixh 
nioh  leaves  tb^p  the  lafpan.  Ovii^  to  doa 
planiiflg  anJtheVAuMo^  llieeoil,ibeireei|iiD- 
di|ced  were  emaU'— say  an  average  of  three  and  a 
h^ir  feel  Xk9Qrasmt  gsl^lHh  on  tbequaiteroi 
ail  uore  docs  aot  excte^  fi|5QP,  aH  couotol,  hi^ 


lh'9  Ait^  confidence  of  ail-»*to  which  it  is  rk^y 
tilled.— ii.d.  3oar.  S.  8.] 

ijocmy.  ^        J  fcd^mort  eatiMily  ia  the  seaoodnary.  Then 

^ring  the'voit  Tour  yeaia  1  hmt  woftohed  with  are  t|ro  tieri  of  shelves,  three  feel  wide  by  iMy- 

deep  interest  the  pragress  of  the*  ailk  ealture  i»<4our  feit  lon^— ika  Selves  rise  ose  |bow  iioiber 

our  country ;  and  aotaated,  1  erupt,  by  a  tinaese  .....     -u 


desire  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  ^^ofeimmtity  ia 
regard  to  a  brancn  of  Misiness,  by.whiciv  i  vmrily 
bfuieve  thousands  In  oUr  lai^  ^^^  aaquita  an 
falbnorabla  and  cofntbrtabla  subswtancef  I  iiay« 
labored  to  test  both  the  practicabiiiiy  add^firofit  of 
the  caltufa  of  silk.  Last  year  myvxaerinMot  ivani 
BO  farther  than  ther  productjion  of  Rie*  cdcoons — 
and  though  the  r^uks  waa  highly  et^uvagkig, 
fhey  were  not  fuHy  satisfaalopy  to  aiy  awir  mind** 
This  year  I  deteroBined  (a  ^o  a  step  farther,  aad 
produce  the  reeM  •il'Cf  ready  for  aiarket.  The 
ofler  of  pracnMiiBs  by  your  no^le  sooleiy)  was  tin- 1 
doubtediy  a  wise  measure^  Tlus  -wiH  iaduca  more 
aicurateexperifiMrtU-^and^  AperiAeats  in  difier- 
aat  parts  ^of  aar  country,  and  uad'er  difierant  cir- 
eumstancas,  the  result  of  which  will  enable  |tie 
comfBiitea  to  diffuse  valuahl#  infarmatidn,  oa 
whioh  th()  oomnfeunity  n^ay  rely.  Yau  will  please 
^  cansider  me  a  oampetitor  for  tha  premiums  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  marchahtahla  rawi  silk 
Iproduced  fvam  itie  quarter  of  aa  acrA  • 

The  weight  ol'tha  silk  in  the  caseiw|uch  accom- 
paaies  this  paper,  is  <to«las  fowfud^  sixteaa  ounces 
to  tfia  pound,  and  is  tha  product  #f  a^e  fnhrfsr  of 


.• 


•  The  sail  on  whiah  mf  traea^  wasa  groaAi  is  a 
haavy  clay*-:thraa  or  four  yaa^  ago,  the  laod 
would  BotnaVa  praduead  30  bushels  of  cara  lo  the 
acre.  The  two  pwvioua  seasaas,  t&a  k#on  whiitt 
my  exparimtet  was  made  had  been  very  mode- 
raiedx  manured — tha  prpfant  aeftson^t  was  ap^rec^ 
with  what  might  bo  consideied  a  good  caai  of  marl 
and  barn -yard  manure  aiixfd. 

The  20ih  to  the  23d  d*  AprtI  Jast,  r  planted  a 
luLli'acre  loi  with  moras InuliicauKaMOlB,  cuttings, 
and  layars.  The  rootssreraof  ihl  previous  sea- 
son's growth,  taken  from  trees  that  did  not  exceed 
2}  feet.  The  top  was  Aut  af  wltMn  two  inches  of 
the  root,  and  the  roots  wd-a  lajd  horizontally  inn  he 
row,  about  ten  iashes  apart.  The  cuttings  ware 
Ifom  the  tops  of  these  trees,  with  one  bud  ta  each, 
and  ware  .planted  six  laches  apart  in  the  rows* 
The  layeia  were  arfiaii  trees,  six  tp«eigliteea  inches' 
lang,  and  were  ^eud  aantinuausly  ii>  the  row — the 
root  of  one  touching  the  top  of  another-  The  rows 
werd.  2^  4aet  apart.  Tha  length  of  tha  lot,  as 
planted  m  traes^  »  283  leet,  and  the  width  7^  feet. 
i  expected  to  have  had  root*  sufficiani  ta  plant 
half  of  this  lot,  or  a  quariar  uf  ao  acre ;  thay  piaa- 
lec),  however,  oniy  2(>  feat  in  width,  and  2^  in 
length,    (d  making  out  myquaner  of  ao  acre, 


•  See  the  rf  port  of  this  exjtcrimcnt  at  pags  86 
vii.  Far  p^g.  . 
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—dhe  foot  i^8frt.^v^nsketaFeiiaeack  tier.  Tte 
sefCMid  stoiy  dd^aia^  13  glaai  wiiiDVi,  v<h 
Yeoitian  bliilda.  M  y  eggs  wece  of  qy  on  p» 
ducing  the-  previous  season.  They  sen  aitd 
with  gfAx  care  from  my  best  cdcoboB,  oi  aatai, 
Ihe  piecw  of  muslin  rolled  ap  in  tbe  fall,Q(  km 
adir  Iha  eg^  were  laid,  and  ^^kxA ')» i  coasa 
Atrni  lag,  and  this  was  Mmg  to  atom  istbecei- 
\m  In  March ^he  muslias  were  folded upd 
laid  ana  on  to^  of  oootherin  a  small  teadMniiiei 
with  bfd,  this  was  placed  id  anoiheroT  iheaM 
kind,  but  a  littla  kAgel' ;  and  tha  space  bam 
the  two  was  filted  with  pulverized cbatW'  '^ 
a  few  ihicktAasaa  ^r  old  fiapnel  wat  laid  ioae^ 
over  tha  top  of  4ie  a«aU€r  oheA,  and  alow  boa^ 
laid  over *the  lai-gef ,  Th^  the  whole  wn  ■( ii 
a.etill  tar^^rotffgh  bax,  wiih  akMeebosdadie 
fop,  and  tins  was  pat  dowa  in  ihei«e  b«*r* 
that  the  ice  suaroiMided  tha  aidee  of  the  boi  h 
the  inner  taa  ahBsi  was  a  tharraomcta-jhtw 
waa^aatQined  evary  week,  ai\d  the  tbenaoaMt 
MS  n#t  allowed  to  rise  ahgfu  45''  PahRnhst.  I 
|m  thus  particular  as  ta  ths  mode  al  pi«^ 
e^]^  which  has  succeed^  ^  veil  taha^becua 
so  much  disappointment  has  been  c*P*[*'p' 
reitard  ta  eggs.  Other  modes  etyaallf  H  ^ 
douptiess  be  adapted  far  retafdinf  thieKp;!^ 
ajbcfva  plaa,  himevar,^teeeded  with  aeioa» 
ration ;  tha  laai  hatohioff  the  27ib  dLka^^ 
as  perlaet  aa  tlv  first.  This  year  I  sand  ififflCIP 
with  avetl  graater  ^re  than  leit,  endas  pn^ 
yiog  them  in  the  aa^M  way ;  and  IcaaaJtMiw- 
oommend  athers  to  preserve  t hen  •iab««i«'»2 
thay  have  aotually  tpied  aoaie  atber  o<ue  «iw^ 
has  prov^ed  eoually  good.  '^ 

July  18ih,  I  hatched  some  twoort^wjaj 
mammoth  white.  July  26,  five  « •!«««* 
•ulphar.  July  81,  two  or  three  tlwsiiod»ljM^ 
^u2Ust  19!  h,  over  20,000  sulphur-eod  A"«r 
27th,  hatcfted  the  last,  say  6  ta«,0(IO,  «**«'•  ^* 
osammoth  white  worms  woandinS^toSBdajfi^ 
ihe  salphar 26  to  8g  days.  A  ^^  ^^^ 
or.40  days.  _  ^ 

.  Of^en  oak  bushes  were  used  fer  «ke  ««•  ■ 
wind  in.  iiast  year  k  had  plastsrerf'  laib  »»^ 
under  the  shelves,  one  aad  a-ball  iofW  *J^ 
i  found  difiiculty,  however,  in  getting ilw*^"^" 
9scand  well,  U'hifl  season  I  used  •wir  •»  b*' 
tied  up  in  smati  bundles  and  set  oa  the  «w^* 
but  this  did  Aot  answer  as  well  as  I  bM  ^^ 
to  expect.  At  lansth  I  Uirew  every  tbmgj^^ 
and  took  i  he  oak  bashes.  These  hhw  sucef«^ 
with  ne  batter  than  any  other  cooiri«ti«-  ^^ 
seem  natBral  to  the  worms,  aad  I  ^^'^^^'^^^ 
them  lAount  any  thing  so  nftdily  uff^^'^'^ 
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aod  1  sea  not  why  they  may  not  be  used  in  prefer- 
eocd  to  any  other  fixtures  iior  winding.  They  cq^l. 
oothingy  exqcpt  the  labor  o|'  procuring  them  from, 
the  woods  aiid  placfog  th^n  on  the  shelves.  The 
only  objection  1  see  to  them  is,  tjie  cocoons  cannot 
be  tak^^  ft-om  the  bushes  wjth  quite  the,  same  fa- 
cility  v^ih.  whiqh  they  mair  be  removed  (rom.straw 
or  sofoe  other  fixtures.  Yet  I  do. not  belie V^L^his 
will  be  ibund  a  qnatter  of  much  mpmeyt»  .A  hale 
more  experieocef  gathered  fVom  ditfisred  sections 
of  the  couniry  wMi  eoabid  us  to  ado|5t  the  n^ost 
approved  ulan, for.  winding.  Of  the  roamm^h 
white  cocoons  it  requited  an  afurage  of  1^17  to  the 
lb.,  weighed  Jufl|(  as  taKen  from  the  ahehei  ;  of  the 
sulphur  it  required  306^  888  o^  th«  laropst  white 
madt^  one  lb.,  an^  of  tb^ largest  sulphur  247.  The 
committee  will  fiercelve  from  ttiis  statement  that 
the  weight  of  my  <y>coons  Taj  Is  far  below  that;  0\' 
those  ii^u^ed  by  jnany  other  gendemen,  iA  4^1'- 
iereot  parts  oTour^cqpniry,  nqUces  o\'  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  your«ociety  and»  else-' 
where.  Why  this  inleriority  1  cai^not  telJ.*  The 
worms  jvere  led  on^  tt^e  cbelves  without  nurses, 
and  the  Iktar  v^as  removed  rrom«the.sl)elvts  about 
ever);  lourtn  day.  Sometimes  tjpey  west,  from  one 
moulting  to  aifother  withput.  having  the  shelves 
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aQ|]  hMJmt  to  the  groand)  Jess  than  009  hundrecl, 
yards  from  the  cocoonery..    The  worms  appeared/ 
to  e:Cperience  no  injury  whatever  fron^  the  thunder. 
The  damp  wet  wither  undoubtedly  letarded  thenv 
in  their  *  operations.  ^  At  sjich  limes  ih^y  we#>e 
not  60  vfgorous  and'  ac^ve,  but  ev^ry  crop9  was 
pei:rfctly  healthy ;'  few,  if^  any,  -were  -lost  the 
whole  season  by  disease.  Atone  time  roysbelvep 
were  more  crowded  than  thev  should  hate  been, 
and  ^or^is  vxoulj  {fequentfy  fall  to  the  floor. 
These  seldom  .wound  alrer  they  wece  returnefl  to 
the  shelves  ;  in  this  w^  I  majr-Jiave  lost  nearly . 
or  qaite  the  amoupt  of  one  lb*..of  reeled  silk. 

In  oj'def  to  be  p^ref^aredior  cold  wettwe.ather,i 
fitted  up^  furnace  in  19^  CbHar  witli  flues  leading 
up  and  around  my  np/^ei*  foom.    i  did  not  use 
ariifiei^l  hda|,  however,  i^ore  than  a  (€(W  tiroes-^ 
whpn  the  n[iorntng^  werp  (^  [jttle  cool.    Hdfe  I  will  ^ 
take  eccasion  to  remark  tbat.tjie  plan  >of  artificial  * 
»heat,  e^d  if  reguiatmg  the  tempera\iue-or  thd. 
cocopnery*!^  thethecmometer  is,  1  befieve,  eiftirely 
unnecessary..    If  it  ts  essential,  success  in  the  silk 
-cuft.ur^  is  impraqtioable^    A^^our.  writers  On  the 
subject  raaiptain  that  our  climate  io  admirably 
adap^  to  the  silk  \vorm  tPilCftfnU  artificial  heaH 
and  Loelieve  it  is.. .  Mult i tildes  who  we  hope  will 


dies  in  the  tbUoiyiug  pn^nner.  The  attendant  had 
a  thin  half  insh  byard,  planed  smooth,  18  by  24 
inches.  Aften  the* worms  appeare^'to  t^  4hrou)?h 
I  heir  moulting,  fresh  leaves  were  given  them,  the 
a^endapt  loo)£  up  ibeee  leaves,  the  worn^  adhe- 
ring, and  \b^  them  on  the  board  v(;hic(i  she  He^d 
in  her  hand  and  thus  removed  them  to  ole^n 
shelves;  H  al>did  not  attach  10.  the  first  leaves, 
oi|;^ers  were  strewed  09,  apd  generally  ifie  second 
time  goi«g  over  all  were  removed^  J  know  t^s 


mode  ofoperationi^oes  not  meet  with  favgr  ajnong  orcocoons  produced  was  }H0  lbs.  weighed  jnst^  as 
those  wbo-are  fqr  adopting  ijie  "  hi^  pressure  rail*  taken  from  the  shelvefi  without  sorting  or  ftossing. 


cleaned..   The  shelves  were  cleaned  without  bur-  "make  sific,  never  saw  9  thermometer,  and  if  they 


ar^  t^u^bt,  that  ,in  order  to  make  silk  they  must 
have  cellars  and'lurnaces,  and  Iflues,  and  thermo- 
meters, it  will  be  in  vain^tb  attempt  to  |^et  theo^ 
at  the  business,  /the  more  simple  aitd  cheap 
every  thing  isjnade«  C9nhected  with  the 'production 
the  sooner  will  the  culture  be  est^blisned  in 


of  silk 
our  cpuntiw. 


Thp  whole  number  of^worms  fed  on  my  quarter, 
of  an  aore  was  about  40 JKK).  The  weight  oPleaves 
which  th/B)c  consumed  was  2,576  lbs.    The  amopnt 


road  system."  Neverihetess  with  my  prtpsent  ex- 
perience,»pne  year  wi^,  an4  another  without  hur- 
dles, this  is  the  plan  1  would  adopt  fn  future,  at  least 
uihtiM  am  further  enlightened.  Many  objecti(^ns 
may  be  urked  agbinst  hurdles.  T^^  ^P  expen- 
sive. .  iiu^les  to  ieed  1,000,000  of^  ij^orms  w^fl 
cpet  several  hundred  dollars.*  Thi^  expense,  is  by 
DO  means  counterbalanoed  bv  the  labor  whu^h 
they  will  savei  ibr  it  a(^ite  of  doubt  whelhV)  alter 
aJl,\here  ih  much  labor  saved.  The  worms  wiU 
not  oU  aseend  on  the  fresh  hurdles,  and  if  t^e  pof 
licy  of  throwing  ayray  all  tha^t  do  not  aaceni  rea- 
dily,  is  adopted,  probably  oipe-half  the  wors^f  will 
be  thrown  awav.  If  tbip  is  not  done,  leases  must 
be  thrown  on  aller  the  huMles  are  removed,  and 
the  worms  must  be  taken  off  as  they  are  without 
the  hurdles.    Anof her  objection  is  the  difficult'  of 

C revesting  the , worms  from  winding  und^r  \\\e 
urdles,  anc^  around  ifiem  among  the  litter.    Be:^ 
sides  thepkn  of  ^eedin^^  without  hurdles  is  n)uch 
more  simple,  and  od  this  accquQt  to  be  recommenr 
ded  to  the  great  mass  of  persons  who  >vill  Teea, 
My  worms  were  £ed  as  qheo  during  tho  da}  as 
they  needed  it^;  say  fivq  or  six  times  ^  thev  were 
never  fed  at  night.  .During  the  whole  time  of 
feeding,  the  weather  was  yery.vacial^ie,  t^i  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  60^  ta  90°,  with  freouent 
easterly  st^rmstof  several  days  cottinuance ;  (we- 
storm  lasted  eight  days,  from  August  16th  to 
August  23d,  inclusive.    {Several  Storms  wefe  ac- 
CQmp&nied  with  severe  thunder  and  .lightning. 
Auffust  13th,  a  bam  was  struck  with  Ughtning 
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After  they  were  Rorted  and  flossed,  tiherew^s  oae 
lb.  of  floss  ai^  fbv^  Ib^defective  cecoqn^,'  leaving 
126  lbs.  of  cocoibns.  '  Th^se^  produced  12  lbs.  of 
merchantable  reeled'silk,  16  ounces  to  the  lb.,  and 
one  lb.  wastage,  ends,  &<5,  Th.e  silk  was  reeled 
*0Bjhe  Piedmontese  reel,  the  water  heated  in  ket- 
tles set  in  a  furnace,  one  kettle  was  used  as-A  j>eat«>  • 
errand  \he  (^thef  K)  7e^  from. 

Frsni  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seeq  that 
it  ^qbired  between  Id  and  20  lbs.  of  leaves  to  raaka 
pne  lb.  ofiCocQonp.  OfHiesecocpons.  without  floss 
ing  oi^orting  it  required  10  Ibsl  and  10  ozs.  to  make 
OQO  lb.  of  reeled  si)k.  AfVer  they  were  flossed  and 
sorted,  it  rtquired  lOllbs.  and  £(bz8.,  or  about  214  to 
21x1  lbs.  of  leaves  to  raa|Le  qne  lb«  of  i^eled  silk.  This 
shows  a^reaier  amount  of  leaves  necessary  to  make 
one  l.b.  of  cocoons,  and  a  grie^t^r  weight  of  coqoobs 
netessary  to  ihake  one  lb.  of  reeled  silk,  than  the 
estin(^ates  published  in^ariq^us  quarters,  and  grea- 
fer  than  experiments  said  toHiave  been  made  ac- 
ttjally  require4t'  All  I  can  say  is,  the  object  of  my 
experiment  was  to  arn\e  at  facts^nnd  the  above 
is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  as  they  occurred  in  my 
experience.  ,  I  am  free  to  state,  that  even  with 
your  very  liberal  preii|iun)|  111  vie\v,  "^y  object 
was  not  so  much*  to  seeah^very  largest  amount 
of  silk 'which  could  be  obtained  from  the  smallest 
qualitily  of  leaves,  or  to  endeavor  10  reach  the 
ver$  iptLxknum  whl^h  cqul.d  under  the  most  favor^ 
able  circumstances  bjs  produqed  from  the  quarter 
of  an  acre,  as  to  make  wiu.t  might  be  termed  a 
medium^  or  average  experiment  j^  to  f^  just  as  I 
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ioppoted  the  great  mass  bf  peraont  errga^iig  in 
tkt  flitk  boeiness  would  feed.  I  wai  of\en  obliged 
to  feed  toft  leaver,  owing  to  the  frequent  Jong 
itorme,  and  the  worms  appeared  to  experience  no 
injuiy  whatever  from  this.  Still  1  did  not  consid^ 
it  safe  to  leed  leaves  gathered,  in  the  storm,  ^nd 
drippkig  (v^t;  and  in  our  attempts  to  dry  the  leaves, 
some  became  wilted  and  were  thrown  away.  The 
worms  also  were  always  abundanlly  ted,  and  a 
partilEil  waste  of  leaves  frequently  no  doubt  occ^* 
red  ki  this  way.  These  things,' together  with  rhe 
loM  of  perhaps  the  value  of  near  one  lb.  of  Veeled 
ttlk.  by  worms  (alKng  frofh  the  shelves,  would  vary 
th^'resuk  a  little,  and  inight  sbow  that  190*4bs.  of 
leaves  would  produce  one  lb.  (ff  reeled  sillr.     . 

1  do  nqt  doubt,  but  tkat  Onder  the  most  fovor- 
«ble  eircumstanees  a  few  lbs.  of  cocoons  might  be 
produced  on  10  or  12  -lbs.  of  leaves  to  the  Ibi  of 
cocoons.  Npr  do  I  ttoubt  (hat  one  lb«  of  i^eled 
■ilk  laay  be  fu^duced  froni  8  \he,  of  feoco^ns,  or 
•iren  less.  Much  dependA  ob  tb«  quaKt<r  of  the 
eoooooe,  and  mora  on  the  time  when  they  are 
weighed,  whether  in  a  fresb  and^seea,  or  entirety 
dry  state.  I  co«ld*H»ve  eeleeted  from  My  lot,  even 
itt  a  fresh  state,  8  lbs.  of  cocoooe,  which  would,  be 


fpnd  all  question,  have  produced  one^lb.  of  reefed  derstand  it  now  is,  8^  per  lb.  then  ibegNKpfo- 


Mik— -but  this  would  be  no  test  of  the  profit  of  the 
buaipess.  The  public  do  not  wish  to  know  so 
vnueh  the  very  maximum  that  can  be  made,  as 
#hat  may  be  regarded  an  ardinanf  Biandard  for 
every  prt)4eQt  fbrroer — bnd  I  am  now  perfectly, 
persuaded,  from  two  yean  eiperienced  ^at  1  am 
oot  gready^mictiikeD. 

iAst  year  I  produced  «t  the  rote  ef  t^0  lbs.  of 
eoeoona  to  the  acre — fAii.year  I  produced  at,  the 
rate  of  620 — and  my  deliberate  opinion  is,  that 
mofe  will  fall  below  this  standard  than  wiH  exce^ 
it— «and  in  one  case,  where.a  less  uunntity  of  leaves 
will  giv%  the  above  quantity  of  silk,  ttoo.case^  will 
xtecur  that  wiH  require  a  greater. 

Most  happy  will  I  be,  and  greatly  witi  it  be  for 
"the  iRterest  of  the  community,  if  it  shall  be  found 
on  farther  expefience  that  80  qr  100  Ib^.  of  f&arves 
Will  make  -ene  K).  of  reeled  silk  instead  of  214  or, 
916,  aa  required  in  my  experiment,  for  my  quart^ 
^f  ad  aete  did  produce  2,576  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  the 
trees  were  aot  stripped  remarkably  ctese  either — 
then  the  amount  of  reeled  silk  per  acre  woii]d  4)e 
the  handsome  yield  of  104  to  128  lbs ! !  A  restit; 
albeit,  which  1  frankly  staxe,  I  utterly  d^s^ytir  of 
seeing  realized.  *' 

1  have  read  with  greeft  regret  many  of  the  cal- 
jeolationa  of  the  dav  on  the  subject  of  silV  profits— 
0ome  of  them,  I  greatly  fear,  are  made  purely  to 
eabeerve  B^yUh  ends— regardless  of  thef  ultimate 


eovisequences  to  the  pablic.  Others  are  undoubM- 1  nearly,   are   produced   in  another  ^T 
ly  honest,  but  they  are,  I  fear  \oo  often  the  resulta 
which  are  lettW,  and  diHted,  rather  than  thoep 
whioh  have  acfudUy  oeen  realized. 


reeled  silk  the  first  y^r— or  becaoieilie]20ikpirt 
of>an  acre  will  produce  so  much— thoiaplaotatiofi 
ef  ten  hundred  and  twenty  toes  if  ill  pRidoeetf 
much,  f  am  pleased  to  see  experibeoti  made 
with  all  the  accuracy  imaginable,  e7ee  on  ihe 
smallest  scale — good  may  result  from  then-tot 
they  are  no  safe  guide  for  the  practieal  mai  who 
is  abeyt  to  embark  in  a  new  lioeioess.  !  reguij 
that  experiment  in  this  stage  of  the  ailk  coitureio 
our  country,  a  J  valuable,  when  it  is  miule  from  a  hx 
evfieiently  lar^e — when  this  lot'is  ii  an  aenp 
state  of  cultivaticm,  and  when  the  ooco«i  may  be 
considered  of  an  aiferage  quality.  T1ieo,ii  thii 
shows  a  rec6onable  profit,  it  will  aceompliifa  nofa 
than>whok  voliXmes  of  taifidatiokym  wfsMm 
very  small  experiments.  The  quaniiiy  fil  iwL 
named  by  the  committee  I  regard  as  eufficieaily 
small/br  any  satiefficlory  reeul»— aiid  liMmki  iheir 
foatinue  the  liberal  policy  of  ofieriog  pieiDiuiDitJK 
fbllawiug  yfear,  I  Would  re^)cetfBlly  aiggeit  wte- 
\her  the  quantity  of  land  from  which  the  expo- 
ment  fa  made,  ought  not  to  be  iocfeawd. 

Hut  10  recur  to  the  miftter  of  profit.  Theikn 
shews  tA  48  Ibe.  oY  reeled  silk,  16  oz.  lb  the  Ik.  a 
the  produce  of  an  acre.    If  this  ia  fonh,  at  1  m- 


ceeds  of  an  acre  wilt  be  8288.  The  liiai  year,  lei 
it  be  remembered.  Or  if  it  tbouU  be  wanb  tst 
$4.60  per  lb.  which  la  undoubtedly  the  Mfeit|«e 
at  which  to  rale  it,  tbe  gross  proceedi  of  aa  an 
will  then  be  9216.  . 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  productioa,  it  ii » 
dently  aeserted  by  many,  that  it  can  kproiow 
for  92  per  lb.  Mine  cost  roe  moch  a«  *« 
this.  My  experience,  however,  lafiiiB  w™ 
It  can  be  produced  for  $2.96  pcHb.  andl  mcw 
\a  file  belief  »hat  it  may  be  produced  for  |l  P^ 
^ucedon  the  %rm  in  a  small  way,  fheco?(f|iiK 
•^next  to^othing>-the  whole  product  villbc  *"' 
gain.  New  teke  the  product  of  an  acre «« «»« 
stated,  at  g288,  |ind  aJIow  this  to  be  tiw*  «  " 
expense  of  §2  per  lb.  you  have  a  net  profit  rff » 


per  acre ! !    A  How  t  be  cost  of  fiomfi»  «> » 

^AAif*.       1  ^        ..11     •_   _♦_    ■-     — .   ^.fii  nt  |IHL 


itill  have  a  net  pwfit  oJ. 


tl20  pfer  acre  ;  but  allo^  (he  coat  of  p«w^" 
5  92.25  per  lb.— the  sum  at  vhlchliw'J'J 
be  niade^and  it  still  Affords  as  a  netH>i«  «^^ 
This  fest,  I  am  persuaded,  Vill  befooniw""^ 
ly  to  coYreqpond  with-  actual  rcsolta.  "7^ 
of  the  %\fk  is  more  lhan*4.50  per  Hk  f^^ 
of  production  kses  than  92.26,  ao  mocb  the  w^ 
for  Jhe  cuhurist.    But  the  atwve  iw»Wi  5? 


then  the  cosf  of  prodnding  48  Iba.  of  «*' JJ 
be  9IO8.  And  the  valoe  of  (bat  »!k  »«^-^ 
abo^e  stated  9288,  the  net  profit  wooM  be  8^ 


Mouat  o7  help  nccwAai^'lD  attend  to  wtte^ 

or  to  100,000  worms,  would  notexeead  tuewf 

...u..  ...T«  ..v^M^y  ^wf*  T  «M».^  1  of  two  females,  12  weeks  each,  w^  <^  "^  ^ 

iris  not  the  best  way  ta  produce  conviction  in  same  tin^— indeed;  I  do  not  ^^^^f^J^^M^ 

tlie  minds  of  men,  on  a  subject  like  this,  to  osrums       '  "'   *      '   .  -j-s-*:— .t 

Ikcts,  and  then  reason  very  dogmatically  in  re^rd 

(o  what  may  be  dortj^,  end  what  the  caiculaior  will 

do  next  yearf  or  even  to  take  some  vety  firiunaie 

experiment  made  on  \  90rf  small  scale,  and  then 

Rifer,  because  tme  tocoon  wilt  weigh  so  many 

graifiOf  then  1,000,000  will  produce  so  many  Ibe. ; 

er  because  one  tree  will  jrield  one  lb.  of  Ibavesnhe 

fim  year,  and  100  lbs.  of  leaves  will  make  oneMb. 

of  tceled  sillF-'^aiid  10,000  trees  will  grow  on  an 

«c«a--i-thefefeae,  mo  acre  witt  produce  100  lbs.  of 


quire  so  nuch  help— but  adrailtingitw*'?;'^ 
makimum  average  value  of  tbia  help  «bw  " 
here,  93  per  week,  including  ^^j^r^ 


Or^he 

amount 


ihegn* 


value  beihg  onfy  «4.50  per  lb. ;  ^  ine -' 
amount  of  ^9216.  stiH  the  net  profit  wo«.d  tj*. 
per  acre— exaoily  the  result  before  it>«w 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  is  juat  $4  ^^^  | 
pceuh  shewn  by  my  cxperitnent  of  m  r* 
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believe,  there|j^ffe»l  have  denoiwUVedi  not  by 
Jlguru  and  oh 
<^ucliofi  of  the 

iDOy.  9rfelyk  rely  on  Fean^inf^  aoetprofU  ofet  (eoat 
9 106,  the  tiret  year,  or.8  ISO  while  the  price  oA-aw 
•iUi  continuea  wh^t  it  now  ifi.  And'l  ask,  is  oot 
thifl  sufficient?  ought  not  aB}r  reasonable  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  .  ihi^  1  1  vmah,  indeed,  i  could 
have  made  the  profits  e  HUk  iacger,  but  I  eoM 
noidaiL  Other  gemleroen,  in  our  couiAry,  with 
tbleir  eiormously  large  cocoons,  may  have  beea 


But  Aos  fia^  individual  actuaUy  pn>duced4D0C»eiDd 
h  paper  onjy,  by  t  by  the  ecitioi  pfo- 1  better  silk  from  eay  other  free,  from  e^j^arirr  of  ao 
le  si U(,  that  every  prudent  culluriet   acre?  •  Until  this  is  done,  the  public  wili  be felow 

10  believe  that  fio  maoy  iiitelligent  men  are  de* 
ceived,  and  that  the  rouliicaults  isgood  ky^nothing. 

Let  tB  judge  theMi*^  by  the  quantity  and  tJ^ 
<iualt(y  of  the  .silk  which  it  produces,  and  at  f^* 
sent,  I  have  no  fear  thai  it  twi!  bOiSnperseded  bf 
aov  o4)^  kind. 

It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  metr  are  tband, 
pnofessedly  Ijfieadly  to  the  stik  culture  who,  IKva 
sell-iut^rest,  pre- Anceived  opintoile,  or  even  par* 
tial  experiments,  are  distracting  the  public  diiimL 
or.iather  lahofing  to  distract  H,  respecting  ibe  k«B,a 
of  mulberry  to  be  used. 

The  trath  is,  most  or  all  the  varieties  ki  bur 
co6atry  are  undoubtedly  good,  and  eveqf  exteneiiw 
siMt  gA>we^  will  uitdoiibtedly  be  disposed  to.hav6 
more  vaneties  thaa»  one  oh  hi^  plantatioo.  1  can 
however,  with  the  utmost  shicerity  and  conffdence^ 
aesur^  the  pahiic  it  -is  my  dein)eiaie*  convictioiy 
th^t  the  rooruB  multieaulis  will  he  the  pravaiilD^ 
tflee  jbr  silk  in  this  coiMtry,  as^  well  beeauee  k  m 
pecuUady  adapted  Jif^the  silk  worm,  ae  because 
ffreat  eicpensA  will  D*«avodiB  gatherioff  tlie  ieavei. 
TIkb  eame  waouot  of  fSl^ge  &n  be  gauieied  from 
i)ie  BuiUfcaulJSy  wkk  probably  kaV"  the  expeoee 
thai  ii  can  be  gathered  Ifooi  ariy*etber  ▼arieiy%f 
the  mulberry* 

I  entertain  now  an  unwavering  oonvietton  that 
the  silk  bosinees  wtl(  triunpkaniSf  succeed  io  ogr 
country.  That  it  promises  io  do  more  fol'^tfae 
con^fort  of  tke  indigent  and  dependent'  poHioti  of 
oer. community,  espeeially  for  indigent  lemale^ 
and  tp  ddd  more  to4he  wealth  of  the  nation,  than 
can  now  be  told. 

flow  much  Infger  the  profits  will  be  the  eae^, 
and  succeedin^^  years,  if  the  trees  are  lelt  out 
through  the  l^inier,  as  we  trust  ihey  now  will  bei 
I  oaiittet  tell,  as  1  have  mode  no  experiment  on  thii 
point.  £verY  one  must  see  the  profits  will  be 
kirger«  I  believe  'i4  wiH  be  one-quarter  to  oq/^ 
third  ^^reater. 


more  siKceasful.  aiMi  ma^  have  had  praetical  rf- 
aults  rodre  tearly  answering  the  cAloulations  usu- 
ally made.    Suppose  1  had  taken,  n^y  190  lbs.  of 
eoeoons^  and  had  selected  8  lbs.  4l\ikejim^  mnfi 
but,  and  had  reeled  these,  and  no*  more,  and  the 
result  had  beeui  as  1  have  no  doubt  it  wouM,  1  lb., 
of  reeled«eilk,,and  ttvBn.bad  put  forib  my  siatejeieiit,' 
aaying,  ^  if.l  hap  reel^  aUf  and  all  had  yiekieck  as 
well  aa  tJMoe  actually  reeled,  then  1  wpuld  have 
bad  64  lbs.  pfer  acre  r'->wihu8  increeeiiigthe^jrofits. 
ID  thie  convenient  w^y  mere  than  one  qiiarter! 
yvould  not  ibis  be  deceptive,  and  wouA  it  not  be 
calculated  te  mislead  ?    liow,  however,  t^e^e  is 
no  ropm  for  depept^ — alt  was  atftuall^  mled^iaod 
10  exhibited  to  the  public. 

JBuCi  fear  myo^xiety  to  exhibit  this  whole  sub- 
ject bel9re  the  ^lublid  inputs. tm^ight  will  iadtiee 
m^  IQ  write  a  hook^  rather  lba&  a  siit^ple  sitftemenl. 
The  committee^  however,  ^ware  of^e  magniinde 
and  importaoce  of  tbia  sul^ect,  and  the  eagerhess 
oC  the  public  to  pbtai*  mirfute  and  authensic  iofbr- 
OMtion,  wiM  I  trust  pardqatbe  length  to  wbielv  tbie 
•ommunioation  extend^. 

Mu<i)i  is  said  tp  varfou*  quarters  respfijctjng  the 
different ^arietie^  of  muHNsrry  trees  asflbojl  for  the 
ailk  worm*  B/eome  II  is  confiilenily  as^ned  (bo^ 
the  multicaulis  is  inliM*ior  to  the  broad  leaved  Can- 
toB,Jte  the  BfQussa,  and  tp  the  hundsed  and  one 
other  varieties  for  which  names  are  invented. 
Oiiiers  go  still  furihel*,  and  Iwsert  that  the  multi- 
caulis is  inferior  to  all  other  species,  Uie  paper  mul- 
tiecry  alone  excepted,  whi(4)  the  worm  will  not  eat 


at  aH,  and  tli^  good  siik  mnnti  be  fliade  ftoni  the , ,    *Whal  i^olives  then,  let  «e  asV,  era  here  fiir- 


multicaulifl,  that  it  19  the  least  hardy  of  afl  species 
of  the  muiberry,  (which,  however,  has  never  t>e(m 
proved,)  and  tliat  the  quality  of  the  silk  with  al- 
ways be  in  proporUon  to  the  hardiness  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  ^ade. 

Now  1  have  no  theories  to. sustain  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  personal  interee;  has  no  ipfiiff  nee 
on  my  opinion^  L  have  indeed  some  40.000  of 
these  precious  trees,  a  considerable  portioit  ef 
whic(i  i  would  (H^yoae  of  on  reasonable  terns  to 
any  gentlemen  who  want  the  genuine  article^  but 
I  think,  this  circumstanse  has  no  influence  on  /ny 
judgment.  '  Other  speciea  of  the  mulherry  may  be 
Ifoud,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  they  may  even 
be  better  than  the  multi6aulis  for  any  thing  1  know 
to  the  contrary.  One  iking  I  do  know,  the  werme 
devour  tlie  multicaulis  leaves  with.greatavidity«— 
grow  well— contintje  heafthy-*-make  good  silk,  in 
euffioient  quantities  to  yield  a  net  profit  per  acip  of 
0 106  to  S  1*80.    Thia  they  have  done  .for  me  two  ^ 

rears  in  succession.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  silk, 
.do  not  p^ess  to  be  a  judge.  It.  obtained  th^ 
MPld  nUfdal,  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Insiituie 
in  October  last,  aad  inteUigeot  judges  pronounced 
it  superior. 

Now  1  eay  other  varietie%of  Uie  mulbenry  may 
wtake  aierr  aod  bUttr  silk  than  the  anjltit)aiifi«. 


nished  to  embark  ip  this  business?  Will  not  odr 
facmeni  ewake  to  their  irue  interests?  I  would 
not  pevsuade  any  farmer,  if  I  could,  |o  give  up  hie 
« whole  farm  to  the  sifk  business ;  the  li^iends  ofiha 
sHk  culture  de  itot  desire  to  s«*e  any  of  the  present 
prodects  fit'  our  ioil  diminished ;  we  wish  to  en- 
rich our  nation  by  fdding  another  to  the  list  of  her 
producte,  wi|hodt  affeciing  any  that  now  exist. 
Jjei  the  fcg-mec  put  a  few  acres  of  some  hHUstde, 
-or  anpraduciiw  part  of  his  farm  in  morus  multi- 
caulis, and  thus  add  io  his  moome  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  wav  ip  which  he  will  scarcely 
peifceive  the  cost,  i^et  hjs  daaghiers,  one  a& 
tf  r  another  if  he  has  daughleiVy  have  the  avails 
of  the  cocoonery  io  successive  yeare,  if  theee  avails 
are  not  absorutely  needed  in  the  ^piily*  I  am  per* 
suaded  that  i:^  ihe  avam  of  silk,  produced  even  on 
a  small  ssale^  mapy  of  our  fannejns  who  are  now  ia 
debt,  whose  fa  cms  are  mortgaged  to  half  their  va- 
lue, and  who  in  consequence  of  this  are  able  to  do 
little  jnore  than  liVe,  will  -not  only  be  fiee  from 
debt,  but  will  in  turn  have  tMr  money  at  interest^ 
and  whas  has  been  proudly  said  of  Old  Mansfield 
in  Connecticut  may  be  said  of  them.  £very 
daughter*  in  the  family  of  adult  ]i«ara  will  abia 
have  her  hondredor  more  dollars  tit  interest,  the 
tfViito  of  her  own  Iftber  in  the  eecoooery. 
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I  wcwfci  «io«<  MruMy  call  bfMirrouititQdM  who  I  fabric,  oert  ^  peifennefi  t^-tiie«.  and  in  ihe 
are  engBgmi<«n  no  agrifculiurat  puretfite—- who  in ,  vHiole  process  their,  labor  is  as  valmble  li  the 


eoMeqaense  oC  the  ffr^t  rtvultion  in  the  times, 
are  engnged  in  no  rc^uiar  busiaess — many  who 
are  depeading  on  the  preooHous  TesutiR'of  spesu- 
hktion  in  ijs  thousand  fdrms,  fof  thesa  abafldon  ihe 
uricertainties  of  speeuiation,  the,  excess*  of  which 
has  alfnost  raiiied  6ar  cotmtry,*and' which,  if  suw* 
cesslbl  to  thera,  a^ds  nothing  the^weaUhof  the 
aaiion.  ^Let  ail  who  are  thrown  out  of  business 
by  the  pressure  of  the^ limes — alt  whp  are  waftibg 
lor  more  pmpiiiour times  •  in  timich  lo  CoyMnence 
bQBtfiestf---let  oi/,  c/i  auch  embark  tortiediliiely 
Vi^hasiMs  culttire.  Lettham  occupy 'lands  iow 
uncultivated  and  idle,  and  thu8.«eeurefbr  tbcDn- 
aefves  a  sti^am  of  wealth,  c«rtan  as  the  fl»w  of 
tht'tiihs, ,  «A  stream  that  wKI  deepen  and'wMVn, 
on  whose  bosom  ihe^  Will  "be  bornei  safely  abd 
aortflyj  if  not  rapidly  loafHueace  anifbrttme.  '   ' 

Let  fhthcrs,  whose  lands  in  our  older  states  are , 
prom  out,  and  whose  enterprising  6on#  arc  'dlt^  < 
posed  to  leave  kfndred  and  home  lor  the  far  nae^, 
ttock  their  worry  qut  factos  with  norus  multicaoJis, 
Und  thus  nake  it  more  pro^ob^  (pr  .their  scaw  to 
•i^roain  at  home  than  ga  io  the  west.  -        ' 

Sut  a>cohsidera4ioty  i!^ii|i  coramMidathii  sub-i 
ject  toevisry  patriot,  philanthropisi  dnd  lehnstiair, 
i^the  great  beaaflts  whioh  Hre  tp  HowfreiH  tt»  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  poor  ana  dependent  portion 
of  our  commantty.  *  ,    < 

Even  in  our  own  happy  Country;  then  i^a  large 
Class  of  individuals,  who  so'  lar  frem  adding  &ny 
thing  tOctfae  industry  and  We«tUh  of  ihe  nation,  tire 
iihable  to  sapport  themselvea  for  want  of  suitable 
employment.  These  are  itidigent  females  «nd> 
children,  and  the  long  list  of  the  aged'and  infirm. 

The  numerous  labor-saving  m^chiViery,  the  /)ro  • 
duction  of  Ihe  present  inventive  age,  hitroducM 
Into  almost  every  dapartmeat  of  I  ill,  has  thrown 
out  of  pnofitable  employmettt  vast  minibei^  of 
indxisirious  and  virtuous  poor.  ^How  maiiy  worthy 
w|hihers  of  orphan  children  are  constBamed  to  pfy 
the  needle  through  anxious  days  and  nlmost  sleep- 
less nights,  to' keep  <hose  children  fnan  the  alms* 
houee,  while  theywe  uiiabie,  from  the^ant  of  em- 
ployment suited  to  their  tender  years,  to  do  any 
thing  to  assist  their  affectionate  mothers'^  How 
aaany  females  and  chiMrea*  obtain  a  sci^ty  and 
precarious  subsistence  by  picking  borries  -of  vari- 
ous sorts  for  a  few  weeks;  for  *our  city  thtWkets, 
who  during  the  remainder  of irt  he  yeai»  mtiatcon<» 


most  atbletH:  males 

Even  the  aged  and  kiSrm-,  by  tbs  lid  of  v^ 
aiois  coiitriyances  for  moving  along  by  the 
shelves,  can  peHbrnr  almost  tb^  wbole  woriiin  the 
cocoonery,  wferite  children  ^gather  and  bring  them 
the  le^vesi  tO !  wiUnot  the  blsseingsormtthKudei 
ready  to  perish  des^nd  upon  those  who  presevee 
in  ihe  jiAdst  of  the  most  unnatural  opposition  in 
(heir  oobte  atibrts  to  «8CabHsh  the  silk  dkure  io 
ofjrlandl  ,  * 

f  In  England  fclone,  more  than  a  qaarter  bTa  mil- 
lion of  her  people  earn  their  bread  in  the  manufas- 
turevl^e  of^illv  And  with  a  soil  aiid.  dimate 
admimblji»adapted  to  the  pi*od«ciioD  ai  ibe  raw 
,  material,  a  skill  lind  ifigenuiiy  equal  10  that  of 
lihigkind  or  ahv  other  country  on  earth 'io  idu- 
HfitetBre  i| — ^wHi  Americaa  jMitnQtB  beooiHrotio 
exhautftvour  resources  in  mtainkig  berpopuiation 
— 'Wtif  ttiey  suffer  our  owh  labor  to  Awm  iiapio- 
ducti«»>  oig  own  poor  but  meriforisw  cititeoB  to 
pme  in  poverty  and  waiit  7  How  nueh  kHiger 
Ihatl  !^e  pei%ait  \hem  to  HreightthsirsteiiD  pack- 
ats^iih'^illteh  fabriCh,  crewd  thein  into  our  narket 
and  take  away  in  return  nochiag  but  gold  aadsil- 
ver^  and  that  too  at  a  room€ni  %beft  4he  eicbao- 
gnrare-lar^l^f'agalfst  da,  aftd^hen  Weafeatrug- 
gling  almost  to  bankrufytcy  to  pquaHn  tlifa? 
IHie  psodocvivn  of  di He  in  oef  t^tuitry  ii^itae 
-ofl  txperimmti  arid  edftsldermg  >th6  «M  9itr^ 
involved*in  HSkextenarve  prdthictioo,  itdaio)8,add 
Mlaa'  d  right  to  ^aim  thv  Ibstenng  care  ol  our 
government  in  0713^  and  stjerjr  njay  in  which ihai 
care  ca^.  be  coAsiAteiifly  4>e8towed.  A  iMigbier 
da/  is  4av«tiine  apon  onr country.  Anrthergre* 
btaple  i«  about  fo  tie  added  to  ter  produetioBs 
which  will  kiadlfe  joy  and  glildnesB  in  many  a  d^ 
salate  heait,  an(f  poar  a  8ood  of  wtaliii  over  tor 
whole- land:  D.  KMcLwS. 

FreAoUi  N.  S.  ifo^  1839; 


Having  met  whh  otnconimop  sncceij  la fe*'"^ 
silk  Vorms  this  year,  we  are  induced  »  p^ 
statement  of  our  proceeding,  and  the  mcfflw 
adopted  by  us  to  hasten  their  labors  toawccea- 
.     . fullernprinftlloD.  .  WelbllowcdjainMrascirconv- 
tinue  in  the  lowest  poverty  o>  at>solute  warn,  stances  would  perraU,  the  plan  recommcndM  bf 
W  ho  mus» spend  their  wintecs  fa  the  poor-^ouse,  M*  C.  Beauvais,  an  account  of  ^hich  weba« 
or  live  on  the  charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  all  .     .     .^.--.n 


AAI9MI.  cAvTNtfv'a  axpfeaijiiirr' 


thitf  for  the  want  of  suhabte  emplpymerrr.  One  of 
the  most  crying  evils  of  jiha  iiep  is  the  inadeoaate 
com pensfition. which  femaje  labor  recehres.  This 
arises  maioly  from  want  of^  proper  elects  on  which 
to  bestow  that  labor.  Indeed  the  secret  of^r^der- 
fng  any*  labor  valuable,  a^d  insoring*  for  it  an  ad^- 
<piateand  equitable  rewend,  consists  m  applying 
it  to  objects  not  only  valuable  In  themselves,  and 
suited  to' the  ability  oF  tl(ose*wbo  perform  it,  but 
'which  arecaffable  of  being  made  the  means  6^ 
increashiff  wealth.  Now  let  f)hiJanthropy  ioMvsi 
iiself,  ana  where  csin  it  fmd  an  object  that  will 
secure  to  female  labor  sucli  a  reward  a^  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  1  Katuro  eetfme  almoit  to  haVe 
designed  the.-producl]on  of  silk  fbr  fennrale  hands. 
fbe  whole  work,  fibm  the  feeding  of  the  worm, 
to  the  pfodiittio»ofibemoB^beaiitifol  and  deHlAte 


|lilbfi8hed,aad  succeeded  in tfrhiinating  ihecjjp 
tq  iwenly-four  days,  and  we  venture  ^^^ 
finmer  and  larger  cocoontf  have  aot  been  p"*"^ 
•y  any  sitk  grower  this  season.  The  aijk  koi 
admirably,  Aid  w  tftrong,  Iusikm»,  and  of  a  w 
perior  quality.  •   , 

•  June«74h,  the  eggs  ifreie  taken  fh)«  im  «* 
frigcVatoi^- where  they  had  been  kfepl«lfl«!"5,*" 
of  "Match,  at  anlverage  temperature  of  4rra«* 
reaheit.  ThcV  were  placed  upon  ^^^^^T. 
cellar,  where  the  teroperatdre  wa«  (W*.  ^ "; 
89th,  at  4  P.  M:  they  were  taken  to  the  ojf  *j! 
the  temperature  at  that  time  befrijj  78 .  *' 
'trorms  found  upon  the  cistbs,  uporrtJidrremovii 
fh)ro  the  cellar,  (being  blK  a  small  number)  ^ctb 
destroyed  before  the  cloths  were  placed  in  thcco- 
coonery.  •  80,o6o  worms  liatched  on  ihe  wtD  « 
Jttrta,  which  we  reacrved  for  the  experiment 
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The  worms  wara  'what  isNge^raHy^torlnfd  ttia 
^  six-analbl  saiphiMr,".and  k  w^H  be  seen  by  the 
ebave>8taienai^  thai  (hay  terminfited  tK^  labors 
in  twenty-lour  dayik  'The  amqpa^  of  eocpoqs 
was  866  poundsy  aodi  it  required  225  to  freigiffi 
paun4>  The  amount  of  ieavesied  oih  ^as  3,910 
pounds,  which  gives  II  pounds  of  leaves  4o  a 
pound  of  coaoons,  and  9  pounds  of  cocoonf  being 
required  .to  pKduoe.a  pound  oi'  silk,  it  wiH  be  seen 
■  that  by  this  system  of. feeding,  99^ pounds  oi  leajrqp 
oniv  AW  necessaiy  ibr  one  jiound  of  tiillc.  . . 
.  [In  a  subsequent  number,  the  editors  qJT.  the 
*  Silk  Grower'  miaark  as  ibllaws :  j  .   ^ 

The  conductors  of  this  work  ha^  just  pubiisi)ed 

[lost  sneeayj 


to  tha»4liN  aatea|^aad.4oQbtoottii«to«r^cpeeB* 
will  be  equal  te  that «  Al.  Beaovais. 

We  are  fttliyaaiMed  fhat  a  properly  regolaledb 
teBiparoiBse»  yeaiilaiaoa,  aiaartKiMse»  stiis^  siMn- 
tioaaad  the  tsequeat  feeding  oC  the  wenmsaie' 
all  that  is  required  to  aaabla  f  be  Amefieflb  iwimlfr 
to  laisa  ailk  ^rith  a  greaterfialit  thaa^a»  posub^ 
'be  done  by  ^ay  other  aaiiea,  pv^tkif'W  take  iikb 
aeooui[)it|tofrise-pf  Ittborin  dlifiiwafit  silk  grow- 
ing coaiAries.   «Bleosed  with  a«piioper  soil,  a  aa^- 
aM -oliiaate,  and  dh  eneigetk  aad  a^terphsinfl^ 
pepulaiioB,  Amenee,  im  desUaedia  lake  the  lea&> 
lin  all  Aiat  ^pyasimns  lo  the  evlttua  api  laamiiiMK 
turaaf 


a  'Synoptical  Table  for  the  most  speedy  growth 
of  SUk  Worai^'  translated  from  ihe  Frenoh.  in 
which  the  siaex>f  the  wopqi  is  given,  as  it  actuall v 
ia,  each  day  e<'  ils  existence,  aaAMndsomel^  doG , 
ored.  The  leading  waa  after  the  manner  of  M .  C^ 
Beauvais,  with.  1^.  Aarcet's  process  of  ventilation. 
It  will  be  (ecolteoted  U)at  litis  ra^thbd  was  adop- 
by  418,  ia  a  degpeenand  the  ossuit  published  ja  our 
last  number,  in  which  it  was  conclsively  shown, 
by  our  great  suct^e^^i  that  it  is  the  roost  eure  apd 
and  proStable  of  any  eala^.  There  is  but  lithe 
^tlieoence  .between  tlis  Besult  aa  ffiven  ia^t^e  plate, 
and  that  obtained  by  us,  m.  CBeauvais  baVing 
firoduced  186Jbs«  from  2,000  lbs.  of  leaves,  and 
we  366  lbs.  from  to70ibs.  cfteKiiaarence  beingin*his 
&vor,  which,  uodoobtedly*  is  owing  to  llie  plap  of 


•        I     ♦ 

THfi  NATURAL  AaD  ARTIFICIAL  iTStEMi. 

{R^mafki  om  the  two  last  articUs.'] 

Ftom  the  Journal  oT  Ibe  AiMrioa»SUk  aodety. 

We  are  eaablediia  tba  piMsat  aamber  to  piasat< 
to  oaareadeis  ^  fair  example*of  eaab  of  the  two  great 
modes  of  laising  siik  wormd,  ihe  natural  and  rha' 
arti6cial.  Tbe^iM  is  that  of  tbe  Rev.  Atr.  Me- 
Lean,  whose  ver^Juciae|positioi\of  his  experi^* 
ment  forms t|ie  fira|  article  in  this  numbers  and  iha- 
second  .that  of  Messrs.  Ckeoey,  commencing  at 
p^ge.361.  The  first  is  stricijy  the  natui?il  sysfero^. 
and  is  the  piie  that  wifl.  be  geaeirally  adopted  by. 
the  pe9pIo  at  iai^fre  ^  the  second  is  clearly  the  arti* 
veQtiiaii(m  (Darcet's)  adopied  by  himt  pnd' which HQcialsyttefn,  which  will  only  be  followed  by  thcae 
it  was  impossible  for  uajlo  useat  tbe  tlm^  qfour  maV-  'who  make  a  businaiv-of  ihe  silk  culture,  and  whb 
iD|^  N^tfaaifreahaQiotrodaceit  in  our  cocoonery  of  cbjunBC  mil  endeavor  to  make  ibe  most  of.  timo 
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and  capital.  W«  bdg  the  reader's  attantkNi  lo  tba 
great  difference  la  the  resulia  of  the  4w»  experi- 
ments. In  the  gaturaJ  eyetem,  40,000  vorma  c^n- 
aumed  2,676  pounds  of  ieaves ;  in  U^e  ar(ificial 
system  1,985  lbs.  l>)sse  ivoicns  produliea  130 
pounds  of  cocoons  ia  the  natural  system,  and  178 
lbs.  in  the  anificiai.  Tht  cocoons  weighed  at  the 
rate  of  900  %o  ti)e  pdniui  in  the  na\uralsvstero,  Bfid 
225  ta  the  pound  'in  the  artificial.  It  Tequifed 
10  lb.d  ozofcocodfts  ffrodftced  by  the  natuial 
system  ta  nake  (he  pobnd'of  siJk  $  a  ad  9  pauods, 
oi'nhose  bv  the  arti6cial.  The  .40,000  worms  A^ 
on  tlie  natul^  aysftoi  made  12  pounds  qf  raw 
iilk ;  the«aia«  aurtiber  iti  on  tfaa  artificial  systed^ 
made  19|  lbs.  The  natural  ^yslem  requii^  aa 
average  of  fully  cnie  week ^m pre  one  time  to  pQs- 
duce  the  cocoons  than  the  artifipial  system  ocau- 
pied. 

We  bav«  drawn  these  comparisons  meiety  ibr, 
the  purpose  of  showtDg  the  difierenee  of  f#Mjlts 
produced  by  the  two  systems.  We'^lully  parsoar 
ded  the  peopte  generally  Will  adopt  the  DaturaA 
ay  stem  ;  but  irk  proper,  that  \hey  shauM  <be'iiT« 
Ibrmod  how  mush  more  tbey  caa  fiake^  by  carel'ul 
management,  than  their  can  hape  t^  accomplish 
by  ordina^  meafis.  It  will  be  seen^  bgr  azaarin- 
ingBlf.'IneLiean's  pap^}  thi[it  the  Arst  Irear  Ibe 
trees  are  planted  at  least,  and  .imder  alPcirciiro-. 
stances,  91^  *^^  ^  mattelrom  ^n  acre  pf  ground^ 
aAer  paying  lor  the  hired  labor  of  producing  the 
silk.  /  U  alao  wiR  be  seen  that  fheai^k  pan  ^-mada 
ready  for  market,  at  92.45  a  pound;  apd  that,  even 
if  sold  at  only  94.60  per  pounds  a  clear  prolU  of 
KX)  per  sent,  results  lo  fhe  cultivator.  What  bet- 
ter busina^s  can  any  man  pursue  ?       *G.  B.  S. 


*   •*  ... 

•WcsMa  kUilHMd  4bat  George  €.  Haraess,  Esq., 
#r  Hardy  eoanty,  raisod  the  nast  steson,  from 
4mi  acf%  of  groumS'  ^  'kundrm  oil4  teventf-eigfU 
fusfetis  sf  cDnt. '  Mr.-B.  cultivated  the  same  with 
4i  view  it  pramhHn  at  tha  approaehiiig  agricnl^ 
lural  esiibttion  oC  Hardy  aoumy,aiid  fbe  buekhig 
and  measuring  ^Mhd  cam  was  attended  to  by  a 
^isintereslted,  iittelligeiit,  an^  bigHly  respecicMe 
<uiizen  ol  Mbm^ieki.'  -This  is^^he  mosi^xtraor- 
idiaary  yiekd,  fraro  one  aereof  gff6mill^4>iat  ile  have 
ever  heard  ^f.  Truly,  day  the  South  Branch 
Bottoms  be  termed  the  **  garden  spats"  of  the 
union* 


ORfiElV    CROrS   FOR    HAlXVUJ^. 

V«fiwEiilorortlie4rwn««^Bq|liMr^  ^ 

Moingl  N,  J.^M^etnbe^  &,  1889. 
I  am  pleasted  with  your  eway^on  ^een  manti- 
>ing  coniaiiicd  in  tHc  September  tiumbcr  ofi  the 
Farmers'  Register/    I  top-dressed  young  clorfer 
wiih  yafd  manure*  last  sprinff,,  mowed  the  firtt 
•crop  the  lapt  wpek  in  June,  pldui^hed  in  tH|  »od  in 
August,  i>ow/ed  cora  the  last'  week  in   Auorust, 
^loujyrhed  in  the  corn  the  lapt  week  in  September^ 
sowed  whc«l  the  firsrwcek  in  October.    The  ex- 
periment will  not  be  a  Mir  one  f5r  varietn  reason^ 
1st,  the  closer  was  kttfad  (with  Ihd  exception  of 
patches)  by  the  excessive  drotijht  of  last  simoker  i 


2nd}  the  ficii  ploughing  podeoninriiif  vaitM 
la|e,  and  in  order  to  let  the  com  jj^top^iheha 
ploughing  was  too  late.  I  im^pded  lo  luFe 
pVMighed  as  soon  as  the  etover  wai  mnm,  and 
theii  sowe<f  my  com ;  but  tbe  men  abo  pfonied 
to  mow  ibr  me  disappointed  me,  aod  I  wai  obliged 
tadefer  my  ploughing  unul  hsyiog  wat  over.  If 
Ilive,  I  iniend*to  try  it  again  DextaeaiOD,iiidhe 
in  better  season  if  possible.'  I  sowed  my  oas  laM 
spring  with  clover ;  much  of  it  hae  bceQiowiM 
by  the  large  crop  of  straw. 

I  tiave  been  thinking  that  yooriMiiDB  of  coun- 
try is  more  favorable  lor  this  kind  of  eipcfiaeBt 
than  th«  placf.  With  .you,  slover  pi^betop- 
dreased  in  the  adring,  mowc)  the  ha  week  io 
||ay,  or  the  first  jn  Jiu^i  plougb  up  imaedaieif, 
sow  009,  one  «nd  a  half  bushels  to  tbe  acre,  sod 
abottt  the  fnC  of  August  ploufh  is  the  com  ad 
sow  millet,  and  about  the  middle  of  Sq)teehr 
piowh  IQ  the  miitet,  harrow  the  laod,lodie<ftl^ 
itaahi  vntil  seed  lim^  (which  i-sup^  ^^f^ 
the  middle, of  October  With  yos).  fleftiad 
tima  is  ^  las)  week  in  Septeqibevand  first  laOt 
tober.  i  propose  millet  on  accoustoriiibeuif  1 
luoouteat  plant  of  q«icl«growth,  partafogm 
the  nature  ofcom,  ahd.a  neUvaofiwwa* 
mata.  1  think  the  more  sucosleot  (lie  plait th 
mole  vahiabla  Un  green  roaauia  Winter  m 
should  bs  sown  on  a  stale  fsrrftv,  t.  i-tbe  ioi 
shdUM  beeome  eompact  or  doie  mn»wm 
fyr  aummor  esops,  loose  aad  mellow. 

f  Ihidk  if  this  syatera  was  purwieJ  a  w  an 
in  meoemoik,  the  ^hidoh-bug  apd  fiw^."^ 
would  OQl  dfstroy  our  wheat    BarliyBJw"^ 

be  a  better  crop  to  seed  down  '^'<**l™")5^*r 
I  commenced  ploughani^  my  cora  giMW ««;* 
next  se^on  5>n.  fhe  I6th  October;  «  «?»» 
saw  rye,  and' plough  id  the  rye  oexi^i^ 
last  \aeekin*April ;  hut  it  is  to'^^^^l 
nip,  because  the  rye  cannot  tf»t  opeofl^»J^ 
m\jch  food,  lam  awaw;that  poet  «  ^^ 
avafl  ftny  tlahg,  if  the  land-  is  doaiitttte  ol  tej 
fciai  w^  hot  aware  of  it  imtHI  wadyw  w^ 
dn  (Bakaieoua  Mariures.'  I  fiml  ti«»  «****■ 
sorrel.  ■  uj  « 

In  toy  opinion  if  we  wish  to  i*?^7  J! 
must  jieturti  more  lo  k  t^ian  '^  ^^  "*  „f 
iong  aa  we  lake  more  from  it  than  ^'^^ 
we  are  exhausting  it,  and  so  ^•'V**''*'^ 
moi«  10  k  than  we  take  from  It  wea»wi*2 
A  constant  e^hauaOon  wilt  la  ^  "^^ 
any  soil.  .       .    -^ 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  farmeri  P'*^"* Tyl 
on,  ploughing:  ^n  green  crops.  Sooeaf 
crpp  cannot  benefit  the  land  by  pioualwogrt  nv 
less  irfirst  conrwssto  periectionoraiatonj^'  wj^ 
.that'cornsmlks  (refeh-ing  ^mffomjp^^ 
U'tfle  manure,  add  that  of  pd*  f ^*»^y  5  ^ij  1 
it  IS  too  ex  pcnsUre.  The-sxpense  w  i»  •*"  "" 
sojving.  Fifteen  bdshels  of cpm  ^[«^  '.T^ 
andortemtfn^Ilsowitinoneday.  ^^^^ 

of  your  bbservj^tton  in  the  'B»*y'^?ft!!l^ 
•Met  90y  thing  new  lie  P«I>«*«1» ""!  ^rfs 
goes  to  *ount5ng  the  expanse  j  whifc, »  ^ 
old  esiaWtehed  ^practices,  the  cx|iawe  »  ^T 
thought  of."    One  ihipg  that  i^pr«jl«dDt^ 

toe  expenstve,  and  that  fB,*eartmr  «»f  ^"\-^^ 
mAiurc  and  fytng  It  in  heaps  oatH  »«ij^ 
misapplying  it.  i  s.*,  ta  the  wroof  crop,  i""^ 
ItisatoMafJabofaadrDWifB.         g^. 
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^        .  9wm  th«  HareilUll  (N.  H.)  Brnptm 

We  fioticd  in  sevettd  ef^xtr^xahefigepapora  an 
aecounC  of  a  v«ry  extraordinary  ^og  raised  in 
Watlingford,  Tt.,  and  sold  (or  hi>o  Aundrol  Mten 
to  a  gentleman  irho  designs  to  irartsport  him  over 
the  (Country  as  a  shaw.  Ha  weighs,  H  is  said, 
9ixteen  hindred  pounda,  and  is  ihrm  ^rjhur  utan 
old  !  fle  is  a  aionster  intteefl.  We  several  jreats 
aiocesaif  a  hpg  thai  weig^ied  1850  ]|>6.  and  was 
thought  to  exceed  ^very  thing  ki  Ihe  hog*  Use. 
There  are^  at  this  time  in  .this  tovirn,  savdy-al  very 
large  hogs,  one  owned  by  Mr.  Timc^hy  ftix^ 
whicft  \b  eslin^led  •ta  weigh  eight  dt  mhe  tttin- 
dred  poun^,  and  is  not  yef,  we  believe,  eighteen^ 
tnontns  old.  Shbald  the  qreatur^  be^kept  until  he' 
reaches  the  a^e  ol'*'  three  op  lour  years,  we  doubt' 
very  much  whether  the  WalKnglbrd  hoff't^oul^ 
have  much  to  hrag  offvhen  compared  wiin  (he  hog 
of  M  r«  k.  Mr.  S.  SHss  biso  hc\8  aiiery  la/ge  bo^ 
which  7h  the  course  of  a  year' or  two,  eould  be 
made  to  go  ahead  ofeithet  ol'th^  diheDs  alhided  td. 
He  has  a  Ihime'to  hoiid  upon,  and  should  bei#ce{K 
Inr'the  purpose  oTshoiifMi^thai  sofne^hinjp  can 
be  done  in  this  i^tipn  as  welhus  in  other  pa  as. 


»06  iiA«int«. 
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For  aiding;  (he\growth  tof  m^ny'  j)ianta^  and 
partiaularly.  corn, we  Hive  ne^nr  Ibuadany  mapare 
the  application  6f  wl|ii^  pKxtaced  such  eAects  as 
that  nom  the  hogpe^.  *  liasC  year  we  had  a'fiald 
of  corn  duftged  in  the  hillj  part  of  ii  with  alternate 
lea^  ofhaff-pen  ma^dra,  aod^ommoa  goafli^table 
■oanure.  £ac|i  (aad  planned  abou  t  five  or  six  rows, 
^'rom  the  ooipmencementpi'  their  growth,  tlH  Ibe 
ripening  of  tbecorp,  thft  rows  manured  f>oni  the 
pig-pen  had  the  adtraiyaga,  and  al  harvestings  they^ 
yielded  a  nncfc  targe  guamiiy%^cofn  than  the' 
othere,  thoQ^h  all  was  excellent.  A  neighbor,  the 
last  spring,  in  planting  his  com,  used  good  stable 
manure,  except  for  some  (hw  rows,  for  which  the 
atable  rosnare  Ihlling'short,  he  substitofed  a  load 
or  twa  liroi9  hia  hog-pan.  The  difierence  in  the 
alae  of  the  corn  from  the  first,  was  such  as  to  ar- 
,redC  Yhe  attention  of  every  passer  by,  and  fhoug[tv 
the  year  has  been  anfaVoraWe  ht  corn,  it  has 
iriven  a  handsacne  product  compared  with  tl|i»Qtber. 
Othef  iflitanfes  have  this  year  fallen  under  our 
iidttce,  tife  results  of  which  were  precisely  similar, 
and  have  established,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  the 
anperiorlty  of  this  manure  over  every  other.  Its 
greateet  efiect,  however,  so  Ar  as*oor  experience 
or  observation  Has  extcNided,  Is  produced  an  eoife 
of  a  loamy  or  iandy  texture,  and  on  veoetaBles 
^that  require  active  nanurea  t»  bring  ihenMorward 
rapidly.  • 

It  appears  to 'tis,  then,  an  objecl  of  considerable 
qpnsequi^ce  tty  the  famier,  that  he  should  a^ail 
himselfof  this  resource  for  fhrtlliKing  his  soli,  as 
ae  fai'as  po8sible,and  that  methods  ahouVd  be  adopt- 
ed by  hieft  to  pi^rVe  and  inereasa  the  amoant  at 
his  f  osiaiand)  as  far  as  may  be,  aid  opt  allow  the 
avails  of  his  pig-pen  to  be  lost  to  the  farm,  at  is 
sot  aaAeqaantty  done.  Whak^^rgs  are  allowed 
a  aiBaM  yard  to  nin  in  from  the  ^n,  fhey  may  be 


made  t6  produce  a  lai|ga  quantity  ef  gobd  mannre, 
by  frequent  additions  to  the  ipaterial  \p  tha  yacd| 
of  straw,  weeds,  turfs,  muck,  or  even  good  common 
eafth,  to  absot^  I4ie»fluid  part  6f'  44ie  manure,  and 
f)peserve  its  sailA  from  eB<Apii>g^  In  this  fre^ent^ 
iy  renewed  rnasa;  the  pigK  ^  wiU  h>ve.to  worlr;  and 
\\'  any  disindi nation  is  manifeltftd  in  them  to  atir 
l^iMs  compost  heaf ,  a  few^aadfuls  ofcorn  scattered 
over  the  fturface,  wiU  speedily  overcome  it,  and  spt 
them  husily  at  work.  IT  the  pigs  cannot  leave  th4 
pens,  the  atye  shbuld  be  frequeruly  clearied,  and 
careshoujd  be  lakeh  that  thednng"  so  tnrownoiit« 
is  not  lost  to  the  premise^.-  A  load  of  muek,or  vejg- 
etabie  niould,^ocoaBionally  mixe^  with,  or  thrown 
trpof^the  heap,  wiO^  when  th\i  trnie  fbi*  usipgit  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  arrives,  be  Ibundf 'li-om  tMa 
absorpilbn-of^Jts,  and  eombUl^tion  with  the  ma- 
nure, an  af  pheation  6f  mueh  gres^et  valu%  than 
common  stable  <nianurea)  for  most  of  theerops  eul- 
'  li  vajed  by  U^e  farmer*  Fretk  nanure  of  any  kind 
sheald  not  be  i^pNad  diVectPf  to  erope  of  grain'4 
ai  they  are  ^t  to  produce -toe*  mn6h  straw  and 
endAngar  Ihe  foroMitkui  of  a  gocil  beny.'  Madnra 
shoakTba  firit  appHed  to  rovta,  or  to  eom,  and 
grain  follow ;  by  jir^kich  tbedanfer  af  a  too  rapid 
^^(^th  isavojded.  «    '    • 

m  • 

"  9nTKM»sa."  t»ft  St  vsiAfir  Auotf^  oattl:^. 

To  the  BiHwr  of  the  mamAg^  BigHHr. 

I  hav^  nofieed  l|l  your  September  Ifa..  af  fha 
Reglstar  the  latter  of  W#  I.  Dupuy  respecting  iha 
distemper  in  cattle,  tommonly  called  the  **  mnr-' 
rayi,"  asking  far  the  experience  of  those  arqiiaiirtail 
i^th  Iha  dfsordV,  and  mcts  conneeted  with  it  fram 
any  perabn^d  tnay  think  proper  to  comhnvnt- 
cate.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  some  experience 
with  the  disorder  in  two  plaees  h\  the  state  of 
North*  Caroflaa  more  ihan  one  hundred  and  fMy 
chiles  apart ;  and  betteve  I  nnderaiand  the  origltt 
of.  tha  dieord^,  btM  am  not  as  oertain  of  the  cause 
of  its  continuanoe  when  once  introduced  in  any 
section  of  eountry,  or  ofvits  ceasing,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  disorder  is  eailsed  and  spread  by 
driving  cattle  in  hot  weattier  fh>m  the  lower  ooun- 
NT,'- from  th^  long  le^  pine  to  the  opper  coimtry ; 
why  it  if  so  I  cannot  say,  bat  ^ill  relate  how  it 
was  introduced  in  bothptaceta.  My  first  acqoain- 
tehee  «4th  (be  disofder  was  pn  the  waters  of  the 
Roanelce,  year  the  Virgitiia  line,  about  tha  middle 
of  the  staifr of  Neith  CSarolina.  The  disordef  was 
intBoduced  bya  large  drove  of  eattle  driven  from 
the  eoutfier»  part  of  the  state,- aid  lower  countryi 
in  A«giisl.ae  well  as  I  roeoHeet.  The  diove  was 
awned  hf  a  "man  of  the  name  of  MaHin,  and 
passed  thrsMgh  GranvUle,  Intended  for  the  Peters- 
burg nfhrket.  Tha  didorder  wip  ^^^  along  the 
road  whaia  I  then  tvsided,  and  extended  as  for  da 
I  heard  from*  the  dft>ve-,  and  spmad  oat  onreach 
side  of  Jhe  read.  This  I  think  was  in  the  year 
I7IM  or  M,  When  I  wai^a  hay.  After  settRnft  to 
myself,  the  disorder  got  Into  my  stock,  and  killed 
nearly  half  of  them ;  but  whera  it  oHginated  I 
cannot  tell>  k  seemed*  to  approach  gradually  from 
tha  lower  eoontrjt.  ft  #as  introduced  into  the  sec* 
tian  of  coantry  wheiv  f  tiaw  am  by  a  gentleman 
moving  Uotn  dne  of  the  fower  6otmt]es,aisin^  oxen', 
eiflbt  yoke,  for  his  teamt.  The  number  wasnbt 
anffieieDi  to  ^rtad  the 'disorder*  along  the  road. 
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bot  wbereveratM  mover  tftqppad  ta  fe^,  or  itay  & 
night,  th^  disorder  ^as  |»oduc^  ^tod  spread,  untt^ 
he  reached*tfie  D9ountaio«  ^  the  nearer  (he  moun- 
tains, the  1^40  iha  disorder  agreed)  fod  only  i9«t- 
ing  one  seailon,  ^nd  when  ih^  .mover  ^ot  into  t6e 
mounlaine,  he  too)^  up  canp/or  ^oioe  <(une,  and  let 
hia  oxen  range  in  ,<be,  roountain^i  and  la  a  few 
days  they  kwt  iHiCt  fj^Qp^py  whjph  caufed  other 
oattle  to  fafce  the  oifileiQper.  The  oxen,  were 
worked  j^ith  ethers  raised  in  the  moupt^s,  wuh- 
oat  any  injury  |o  them.  This  ehaD(|e  it  w^  be-  * 
Sieved  was  {[^o^pc^d  ^  a  chafnge^  of  Ibcvli  i^ater 
and  air,  in  the  mQun|ain%,  From  )^e9^  circufn- 
flpuoes  I  am  satisfied  ihat,  t)»e  %rigin  \^  the  disor- 
der is  with  catde  ^09  the  lo v^  eouAlry^  driven  in 
bot  weather. 

The  coDiiiinanc^  ertbet^hotder  In^'aBy  ceuntry, 
and  hcfw  eooupunieaVed,  ip  a  mysteigr*.  In  say  Grst 
acquaiatptice  with  it,  w^ie^  an^M^itle  di^d,  they 
were  burned  up  oc  biitnei^  in  01^  to  prevent  the 
4|paihding  4l'  tbQ  disvrder;  bat  a  cow  drivediW 
hoi  weatAir  iiocD  a  piaca.wbe/e  tne  distemper  has 
aerer  beeii,«Bd  il^e  would  laiat  it,  wkea  i\si  a 
•  Vme  qr  aay-oiher  past  ef  thosa  that  di^  ^M  pe 
e^eo.  A^  )IP  /laW  ip  thi4  seciien  at  thie  time. 
Tou  may  remove  a  cow  from  distanpejred  grband 
to  distempered  ^reund,  without  much  dauger,  hut 
net  from  undisteiApered  ground.  1  have  moved 
cfttle  ffofsk  mptioQs  ^b^re  the  distenf^  ba%ne#er 
prevailed,  afler  B^ird  froet  has  sex  in,  and  never 
met  but  one  of  two,  wheatbeaiMnBierset  in.  But 
aver  wl^ni  «ove  lro.m  oqe  dunemvered  place  to 
^aath^C)  in  warm  weather,  I  qpe  soma  preventive, 
by  giving  plenty  oi*  salt^apa  wheat  braa,  oi^ome^ 
thing  to  ^eep  their  bowels  o^^n.*     .  ,. 

Asito^heeure  of  tha  disorder,  t^ene  are  mi^ny 
ramedies  spoken  oC  by  different  aecsoos.  ^  89fi|e 
use.salt^,  gla4Jber  or  Epsom,  which  l^avakeown 
to  cure  in-  many  eases  if  given  in  time.  Some 
give  ealomel  in  larga  <)oses,  and  I  have  heard  m 
decoction  of  the  May-apfUe  root  spe|um  of  as  ben- 
aiciali  Indeed .  I  think  ^nff^  thing  whioh  will 
purge  is  good*  Castor  oil  will  not  answer.;  I  baya 
yiedit. 

Tha  beaf,  way  is  to  tise  cqre  and  prevent  the  dis- 
«rdQr  froQ  glutting  among  y^ur  eatiie.  1  had^two 
oelghbors,  whose  cattle  ran  in  the  old  fields 
with  thek  i«igbbqm'  cattle,  jvho  did  oot«,kiea  a 
single  head,  when  iheir  neighhon'  died^  dnd  i|i 
the  old  oeUs  where  they  fed*  I  as|(ed  tb^m  what 
they  used  to  prevent  Um  diisordi^r  froia  ^ttrngin 
their  ftock.  One  of  fham  tofd  me  be  did  apthijig 
but  salt, highly,  that  he  'eonstanl^y  Rapf  salt  in  tt^^ 
trqMgbs  io  his  eows>efi,  Tlie  pttvac  6aid*he  used 
aalt'  li^y  aM  fi3B(ioeotJK>  had  tar.  pu%  o#  ^em, 
apd  io^theif  troughs..  It  js  said  sajting  on  ;he 

Kopnd  IS  good.  .Anif  tbia^  wbiph.auIUleep  the 
wek  of  the  saUle  apen  1^  good ;  btit  begin  in 
limey  as  ther^anp  i^eathec  appfoaches*  keeping 
la  enclosmea  will  not  oreyent.thedifeei««^hor  wifl 
mBjipiAg  at  larga  produce  it,  ^s  I  kno^rom  ex- 
Derieacey. 

The  gfiotlaman  wha  ^^nt^'rtajna  tha  belief  iku 
the  hollow  horn  and.  the  4isteiiif)elr.are  thp.same 
disorder?'  is  entirely  jnietaken.  The  iippeeriBince  ef 
the  cattle  is  very  difieMtot,  with  the  tiwo  diso^dars. 
I  have  seen,  cattle  have  tbe>  hollow,  born,  where 
ttM  murmin  distemper  was  never  ]cnown,  ao^  cured 
in  tbe  way  he  speaku  o(  ^y  boring,  and  ptMtihg 
in  pepper  and  salt,  battle  havoif;  distempermiay 
haya  holkxw  hom  for^ay  thing  I  k|}ow,  hut  they 


will  have  hollow  horn  ai^  not  manioi  I  vd 
know.'  Yoars,  &c 

A  ^DBKBIBEB. 

p.  S.  Cows  with  ^ollew  bom  will  eaivd  bot 
not  thrive;  but  cattle  with  niurra»Wi)liNiii»d, 
or  eaft4iny  thing. 


'^    oirnX^'oB  A(.t4rado  conos. 

*  •      Fmnitiie  fmmti^t/Oaga. 

We  makefile  fb1loi;fit)jt  extta^tiromasadrer- 
tisement  in  tha  Columbia  papen  oficriegtariale 
the  tted  af  fbis  cotton. 

" "  J^r. T  H.  Taylor  ftom  little  mdh  than  1-4  of 
4he  sta^d  he  ought  to  have  had,  sithered  upvarji 
ol*  1 ,2(k)  fbs.  per  acre.  Yhe  tpllowing  is  an  extrv: 
of  a  4p(ter^  from  Dr,  Taylor :  You  amtobserTt 
>  Ifa'ad  not  more  than  ^-4.  of  a  8tfti)d,  and  piaraed, 
t^,  at  5  |e^t,  instead  of  3  i  apd  yet  I  viU  oele 
ftbodt  1,200  Ib^.  per  acre,  flielieve  Incapable, « 
the  ^ame  land,  of  yielding  5,t)00  lbs.  pianiedtt 
5  fee t  \p  dbirt>le  l-o ^s.  Jf  I  live  aMi het  vcar  I  wj 
tj-y  #1  hundred  acres  il\at  way."  Mr  F.IGj!- 
mer  "tf  Montgomery,  Ai&bamc^  from  as  bid  a 
Biartd,*  paihired  l,4db  llJs.  to  the  acre.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Billing&lea,  of  Pibb  Co.  Alabama,  from  \U  a 
acre,  gathered  i,060  ibs.  and  exacted  300  k 
mare.  Mr.  Aldridge,  who  first  cuiiiraled  liw 
cotton,  it  is  said^  /aisad  1,600  Jba.  peracat^ 
year,  and  refused  $30,000  for  hiscropffSOaoa 
Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor^  I'rom  ^000  Ibi.  of  seedcotiofi, 
ginne;^  13  hales^  of.  600.  Ibs.  av^pog^  [  v  £  lt<^o: 
xlei^n,  to  lOip.ol' the  f  eed  cpttoti,  JemPTiy- 
lor,  Vvell  kQovicn  <he(e,  <veig}\ed  4S5  iUoTPeiit 
Grok;  antl  the  saxx^e  o^  gKra,  in  tbe  seed,  v^m- 
ded  each  *  th^  resuU  wis  124  lbs.  9l'|n»dPetit 
Gulf,  or  29  Ibs.  to  ihe  IpO.^odoT  okraJJolkor 
%1^  to  eacli  100  lbs.  qfseeif  eqttdp.  Tbe^^ 
is  <^cidedly.  fin^r." 

ThQ  price  of  the  seed'beieoffeitdiilrflai&isSiai 
per  bushel,  8^ 'per  gallon,  M  iSj^f^m 
)?hicn  are  stated  Jpibe  the  Aiabanui  prica. 


LIMK  FOB  T|ifi  MOUIITjUV  UXtf- 

.  I  have  latelv  made  aa  excursioa  ^  p|^ 
through  tt|e  Blue  Rid^^  nK|un.taioBiovanMs«- 

regh^.  from.  Aldie  |o  WarrentqQH.Bi^.'^^JI 
finer  country  no  reasonable  man  coujfi  ssbtf^ 
sire.  Uplifted  (rod)  the  deepabyawasilw**'*' 
tains  evidently  were,  when  oldinoihcieiiritt*'' 
yat  in  her  teens  and  callow  /bather^  GodoQ'y^ 
say.  what  is  their  age,  but  sure  lap,  tbat  tie)  >» 
^ifden^ugli  for4he  ^mfort  of  inas  aiui  beaitji 
is  aot  paaterial  10  aarichluire  wl|etber|iK/'*J 
h\pvrt{  up,by. subterranean  fires  oiijifiedii>w^ 


low  leather  by  too  r>par  an  approach,  to  i 
fitted  planet,  fyhich  in  [^9sifig,im}^l^^^ 
warning,  ej^ibiied  aoqpa  jof  il?  ^'*^'^,ul! 
whirlwind  powe£8,iand  thereby  lifted  thoij  'Of* 
capaed"  mountauaeiiroma^lanofrfearoWiM;^" 

eartji.  FearfuJ  and  uiwcruiable  are  ^■''fr 
G;Dd..  It  is  sjftfd  that  lime  isof  n9 .!r  "'H 
mountains;  "butj  that  N^^*'-*^'**'?* J5 5fl iS» 
and  full  in  its  operai^^oitas  wb^  ^^^.^ 
ago }  >f  so,  Age  a^ay  b^  a  suMiiitJie  /or  liii«»  * 
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niay  through  ve^table  medium  thus  (arfurDiabed 
lime  fi>r  R^icuitur»l '  use.  The  grsM  of*  those 
moaatains  is  singularly  fattening  to  stock,  and  at 
some  iuture  day  they  will  be  devoted  to  stock 
alone. 

Assuming  that  lime  is  not  wanting  to  mountain 
land,  it  follows  that  the  price  of  liming  will  be 
saved,  and  ibeir  stock  can  C4>me  to  market  very 
cheap ;  but  from  my  observations  upon  their  clo- 
ver and  corn,  1  cannot  but  believe  that  lime  will 
greatly  t>enefit  their  grain  and  grass.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  th4t  some  one  will  make  repeated  and  va- 
rious trials  of  lime,  that  every  possibility  of  roi»- 
take  may  be  avoided.  Much  is  said  about  a  rail- 
road from  Washington  to  Falmouth,  and  one  from 
this  to  Warrenton.  Should  those  roads  be  made, 
I  hai'e  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  lime  will  re-im- 
burse  the  ekpense  lour  times  told.  All  the  coun- 
fry  from  the  Ridge  to  tide  water  in  its  present  con- 
dition (save  that  which  is  alluvial)  is  little  more 
than  a  pest  and  curse  to  the  owner.  But  give  it 
a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and  I  predict  that  it  will 
be  noted  lor  its  production  and  beauty.  The  ex- 
tensive bottoms  upon  Bull  Run.  Cedar  Run,  Town 
Run,  and  some  hall'  dozen  other  streams,  will,  by 
the  use  of  lime,  become  noted  lor  their  production 
of  grass  and  grain.  Had  I  the  spirit  and  constitu- 
tion of  Peter  the  Hermit,  I  would  go  among  the 
people  of  that  country  and  hold  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  over  them  il'  they  did  iu>t  come  out  in 
every  possible  shape  to  make  this  rail- road.  What 
sir !  live  and  die  in  a  hen -grass  field,  when  green 
fields  and  plenty  beckon  them  to  an  easy  service  1 
No,  it  is  impossible.  Let  the  people  band  together 
and  vow  that  they  will  never  give  over  the  pursuit 
until  the  work  is  accomplished ;  let  them  remem- 
ber that  Baron  Trenk  made  his  way  through  a 
five-foot  stone  wall  with  a  nail,  and  that  every 
man  among  tliem  is  his  equal.  Limb. 
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ADDHSet  TO  THll  AGRICULTURAL  tOCIBTT 
or  rRKDKRlOKtBURO,  BT  JamBS  M.  GaR- 
HBTT,*  PBBtlOBllT. 

Another  aoniveiaary,  my  good  friends,  has 
once  more  brought  us  together,  and  I  eonfidently 
trust,  with  a  degree  of  zeal  in  our  cause,  rather 
invigorated,  than  depressed,  by  the  utter  failure 
of  another  effort,  last  winter,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  onr  worthy  brethren  in  the  General  Assembly, 
to  obtain  legislative  aid  lor  Virginia  agriculture. 
Could  my  wishes  prevail,  it  should  bethe  last,  the 
very  last  attempt  of  the  kind,  while  the  law-makers 
of  our  good  old  slate  continue  to  be  chosen  by  no 
other  standard  than  thatof  party-politics,and  almost 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  moral  and  statesman-like 
qualifications ;  the  chief  thing  sought  in  our  repre- 
sentativee  toeing  such  India-rubber  consciences,  as 
will  stretch  or  contract  according  to  order  from  the 
higher  powers.  Legislative  aid  to  agriculture! 
it  IS  the  height  of  tolly  to  expeet  it  from  legislaton 
whoaltho'  chiefly  planters  and  farmers  themselves, 
appear  as  entirely  regardless  of  all  the  great  ag- 
ricultural interest*  of  our  state,  as  if  they  were  its 
most  deadly  enemies.  Seemingly,  both  deaf  and 
blind  to  every  thinjit  but  party-politics,  lor  many 
years  past,  session  has  generally  been  after  session 
spent,  either  in  wearlsomeaod  profitless  difcoasioDs 
Vol.  Vil-M 


of  mere  political  abstractions,  or  in  bitter  and  dis- 
^ceful  quarrels ;  alike  injurious  to  the  peace,  the 
harmony,  and  the  wellare  of  Virginia.  For  all  this, 
we  ourselves,  are  as  much  to  blame  as  they  are ; 
for  instead  of  rewarding  their  total  neglect  of  us, 
by  relieving  all  who  are  guilty  of  this  neglect,  for- 
ever herealter,  from  legislative  duties  of  every  kind 
whatever,  we  actually  encourage  it  by  re-electing 
the,m.  That  it  is  in  our  power  to  rid  our  General 
Assemblies  of  alt  such  worse  than  useless  members, 
none,  I  thiak,  can  doubt,  who  know  our  numerical 
strength  as  voters;  and  that  we  have  not  exerted 
it  long  ago,  for  this  purpose,  has  always  been  to 
me  a  matter  not  only  of  much  surprise,  but  of  the 
deepest  humilation ; — especially,  when  I  reflect, 
that  neariy  every  other  state  in  the  union  has  been 
so  thoroughly  roused  to  a  Mnse  of  its  own  best 
interests,  as  ro  be  making  strenuous  and  well  di- 
rected efforts  for  the  advancement  of  husbandry  in 
all  its  branches.  They  have  been  taught  by  the 
truly  glorious  examples  of  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  but  particulariy  by  the  conduct 
of  Scotland  and  Enghind,  how  incalculably  nation- 
al comforts,  wealth  and  general  prosperity,  may 
be  increased  by  legislative  aid  to  agriculture; 
and  ihey— otir  wiser  sister  states — have  profited 
accordingly;  whilst  we, — (alas!  how  fidlen!) 
have  be&  manifestly  sinking  in  the  scale  of  com- 
parative power  and  influence, — ^soiely,  too,  as  I 
verily  believe,  from  the  causes  which  i  have  stated. 
Ttiese  painful  truths  would  certainly  have  been 
kept  to  myself,  if  I  deemed  our  case  a  hopeless  one* 
But  having  entire  confidence  in  the  power  of  our 
brethren  to  correct,  in  a  great  measure,  thf  evils 
of  which  I  complain,  simply  by  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  elective  franchise,  death  only  shall 
end  my  efforts  to  rouse  them  from  their  most  un- 
accountable and  self-destruotjve  torpor. 

But  enough  of  this  for  the  present,  and  I  will 
now  proceed  with  my  usual  detail  of  experiments 
since  we  met  last,  begging*  you  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  I  do  it  more  from  a  sense  of  duty,  than 
any  great  confidence  in  their  value.  But  ttie  the 
best  way  I  can  think  of  to  manifeat  my  grateful 
sense  of  your  invariable  and  long  continued  con- 
fidence—at least  in  the  earnest  sincerity  of  my 
endeavors  to  promote  our  cause— endeavors  whlOtt 
shall  never  cease  whilst  lifis  and  health  isnabHl  HHI 
to  make  them. 

As  I  consider  Indian  com  by  far  the  most  useful 
of  all  the  grains  at  present  known  to  us,  i  will  first 
state  my  several  comparative  trials  with  ten  dif- 
ferent varieties,  which  I  procured  for  the  purpose 
of  ascermtning  which  was  best ;  and  I  will  begin 
with  the  Baden  and  Dutton — this  being  the  second 
trial  between  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  were 
phmied  In  contiguous  rows,  the  Dutton  3  and  the 
Baden  4  feet  apart,  each  way,  2,  3  and  4  stalks  to 
the  hill,  in  well  manured  garden-ground,  rich 
enoogh  to  produce  66  or  70  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
our  common  varieties  planted  at  our  usual  distan- 
ces, for  such  land.  The  result  of  this  second  trial 
differs  so  entirely  from  the  former,  as  compels  me 
to  conclude,  either  that  some  mistake  was  made, 
or  deception  practised  alx)ut  the  seed;  although 
in  both  cases,  they  were  distributed  graiituously, 
and  by  members  of  Congress.  If  this  conjecture 
is  unfounded,  the  result  proves  that  several  more 
experiments  than  one  or  two  are  necessary,  at 
least  in  regard  to  corn,  if  not  with  all  other  kinds 
of  agricultural  prodoctSi  to  dtcide  conclusively  on 
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the  relative  meriti  of  anv  which  we  compare  to- 
gether. Yet  a  tingle trialoUen soffieee  with  many 
oTui,  U>  make  op  our  opinioni  Jbr  or  againsi  lome 
particular  thing,  when  a  little  more  patient  atten* 
tioD  and  peneverance  would  lead  ua  to  conclusiom 
entirely  opposite  to  those  which  we  firat  formed. 
Thia  utterly  defeats  the  object  of  all  ajpicultorel 
experimeou  whatever,  which  isio  arrive  at  the 
utmost  attainable  certainty  in  our  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  best ;  and  moreover,  it  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  endless  disputes  with  which  our  ag- 
ricultural papera  are  continually  crammed,  making 
"  cooiusion  worse  confounded"  about  various  mat- 
ters which  lonff  ago,  ought  to  have  been  finally 
settled.  It  is  this  precipitancy  in  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, and  founding  tneories  of  systems  upon  a 
few  isolated  facts,  which,  more  than  all  other  cau- 
ses, prevents  that  constant,  rc^lar,  effectual  ad- 
vance in  all  the  arts  of  husbandry,  which  we  might 
and  would  most  surely  make^  ii  we  wouM  never 
fkil  to  note  without  prejutlice,  and  with  the  ut- 
most practicable  accuracy,  every  circumstance  con 


operate  against  the  worldly  interests  of  tboce  who 
are  under  its  influence.    For  niiUioDS  of  maokiod, 
:n  all  time  to  come,  will  continue  to  be  bifiaed 
with  the  fruits  of  discoveries  and  ionnikNii  lUKie 
by  men  whose  whole  fortunes  have  beeo  tpeoim 
making  them.    Many  of  these  true  beoe&eton  of 
our  race,  (and  to  our  eternni  sharae  be  idpokeo,) 
have  been  suflered  to  die  in  utter  poveny,  vhii«t 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  us  have  beso  eojoy- 
ing  ia  perfection  all  the  advantages  oi  their  uore- 
quited  labors,  in  cententeil  ignorance  ol  the  source 
from  which  we  deri%'ed  them,  and  perhipi  ascri- 
binff,  or  least  a  part  of  them  to  ourselvei;  altho' 
probably,  if  the  truth  were  told,  we  shoukl  berai|k- 
ed  in  that  cias*,  which,  according  to  the  qosuot 
saying  of  a  highly  esteemed  old  friendjWefeiDade 
for  the  same  purpose  with  pewter  sleeve-bottooi; 
fasrciy  ^UofiUupHu  assortmnit,'^    Mtst  bippilf 
for  society,  we  are  not  ail  pewter  sleeve-butioo- 
men^  or  we  should  be  in  the  samepredicBiKQt,  w 
to  every  useful  invention,  that  father  Nosbifflin- 
ily  were  when  they  first  began  to  till  the  earth 


nected  with  all  the  experiments  we  undertake  to*-  alter  the  universal  deluge.    It  is,  alas  1  tootnie, 

try.  la  no  other  way  can  much  progress  be  made,  '■" '  ""  ^     '"  ^ — 

or  great  proficiency  and  certainty  acquired,  in  any 
art  or  science  whatever,  which  is  dependent  upon 
a  series  of  experiments  frequently  and  accurately 
repealed— nor  is  there  one  in  the  whole  circle  that 
requires  them  more  than  agriculture,  fie  alone 
who  pursues  such  a  course  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  good  farmer ;  aiid  he  deeerises 
it  too— although  comparatively  young  in  his  pro- 
fisssion,  incomparably  bettet  than  the  man  whose 
only  glaim  to  it  rests  upon  his  having  followed  the 
same  vocation  from  early  youth  to  hoary  old  age, 
without  a  solitary  efi'ort  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
susceptible  of  improvement  or  not ;  yet,  too  many 
foolishly  suppose,  that  to  be  old  means  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  wise  ;  and  of  course  that  all  ageil 
men  have  much  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  young  men  can  have  in  the  same  profession ; 
although  it  is  notoriously  true,  that  thousands  of 
our  brethren,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  are  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  when  they  first  began  it,  of  all  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  essential  to  em- 
ment  success  either  in  agriculture  or  any  other 
branch  of  husbandrji;.  They  live  and  die  content 
to  know  nothinflt  beyond  what  their  fathers  taught 
them ;  and  finding  that  they  can  make  a  little  mo- 
ney in  the  old  her&itary  track — not  an  inch  ^rther 
do  they  ever  look — not  a  thousrht  beyond  will  they 
ever  spend,  as  to  the  possibility  of  doubling  or 
quadrupling  their  income  by  adopting  any,  even 
of  4he  best  ascertained  improvements,,  which  are 
almost  constantly  making  in  every  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. These  being  generally  announced  to  the 
public  in  printj  are  branded  by  them  with  the 
stigma  of  *^  book-farmingj^^  and  of  course  are  trea- 
ted with  the  roost  unqualified  contempt. 
.  It  is  true,  that  there  may  be  too  much  credulity 
— too  much  hasite  in  adopting  new  things  and 
practices.  But  if  we  must  choose  between  them, 
and  the  extremes  of  stolid  ignorance  and  incurable 
selfconceiti  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
society  in  general  has  been  and  ever  will  be  much 
more  benefited  by  the  first  than  the  last. 

Without  a  strong  and .  persevering  desire  to  in- 
vent and  discovei*,  no  great  improvement  ever  has 
been,  or  can  be,  made  in  any  art  or  science  what- 
ever ;  nor  is  it  a  good  objection  to  this  desire,  that 
It  should  «ometimea  become  bo  eotbusiaatic,  as  to 


that  we  still  have  vast  multitudes  of  drones  id  ogr 
social  hive — droiies  that  do  rourh  to  mar  the 
prosperity  and  disgrace  the  character  of  ourgood 
old  mother  Virginia,  fiul  thank  Hesyen!  we 
still  have  enough  working  bees  of  theoatiTeitoek, 
aided  by  occasional  swarms  from  northern  ipd 
eastern  hives,  to  keep  up  such  a  hooey^therinf 
as  enables  us  "  to  ^  ahead,  pretty  cowidenUy," 
as  brother  Jonathan,  would  say.  By  the  trajr,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us,  in  every  respect,  if  m 
would  strive  to  imitate  brother  Jooatban  in  )ii» 
public  spirit — his  industry — bis  indomitaNe  pe^ 
severance  under  every  cbange'of  fortonc,lK)w«Ter 
discouraging,  to  better  his  condition,  iban  10 
amuse  ourselves  with  his  peculiarities,  and oeglect 
to  benefit  by  his  example  whenever  it  ii  |H' 
merely  for  the  sake  of  laughing  at  his  provindaj- 
isms,  and  at  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  his  ''w 
iMys,"  without  reflecting,  for  a  moment,  that  wr 
ways  are  probably,  quite  as  odd  to  Mr,  8iit<^ 
possibly  be  to  us.  Steam-boats  and  rail^roakrl 
confidently  hope,  will  cure  all  tbese^enseleffpf^ 
judices,  by  the  constant  inter-communicitioiwhw 
they  must  almost  necessarily  produce  betweeoati 
the  citizens  of  our  vastly  extended  commoDitf  .^j' 
community,  which  if  wisely  governed,  Daj0^ 
to  the  whoiJB  world  the  greenest— the not^^^ 
ous  example  of  what  mere  goveroffleDt  can  do 
towards  producin;?  national  happineai,  that  the 
annals  of  history  have  ever  recorded. 

But  you  must  pardon  this  disgression,  and  t 
will  proceed  with  the  statement  of  ray  «!*"* 
ments.  The  first,  as  I  heretofore  rcmarkM,  »w 
with  the  Dotton  and  Baden  obrn.  Both  were 
planted  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  receiwdpre- 
cisely  the  same  culture,  which  wss  altogether 
with  the  hand-hoe— the  spot  of  grwind  heing 
too  small  to  introduce  aj)lough.  But  it  vai 
well  worked  four  times.  The  Duttoo  began  is 
tassel  about  the  98th  of  June,  the  Baden  at  Uis 
end  of  the  following  week ;  although  the  di^ 
fercnce,  in  this  respect,  between  the  two  kin» 
which  I  received  last  year  under  the-saiwWj** 
ami  from  the  same  source,  was  ifuitc  three  weew. 
A  still  more  striking  difference  was,  that  the  m- 
ton  of  last  year,  was  literally  a  dwarf-comin  e'^ 
respects-lower  than  the  Baden  by  three  or  m 
feet,  and  producing  much  smaller,  althoogb  toote 
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numerous  ears;  whilst  the  latter  was,  in  the  first 
trial,  and  has  been  in  the  second,  the  tallest  corn  I 
ever  faw-^-shootiog  much  higher  in  both  trials, 
than  any  of  our  cocnmon  varieties,  and  having 
smaller  ears.    The  Dutton  corn,  of  the  present 
yeaf,  has  grown  as  tall  as  any  kind  except  the  Ba- 
den, which  it  iitlly  equals  in  the  size  and  number 
ol'  its  eafs,  although  neither  has  any  thing  to 
recommend   it  in  this   respect    In   this  trial  I 
have  noticed  two  things  which  have  struck  me  with 
much  surprise.    One  ia,  that  the  Dutton  corn,  al- 
though the  earliest,  has  been  considerably  changed 
by  the  fiaden  ;  lor  it  has  many  white  grains  in- 
termixed with  the  yellow,  whereas  the  latter  has 
no  yellow  grains  mixed  with  the  white,    fiut  a 
«till  more  remarkable  i'act  is,  the  proofexhibited  by 
one  ear  ofth^  Dutton,  that  the  change  in  the  color 
of  the  grain  commences  in  the  outer  end  ot  each 
•nstead  of  the  small  end  next  the  cob,  with  which 
lhe«ilk  directly  communicates.  This  circumstance 
in  Ihe  physiology  of  the  corn  plant  is,  to  me,  alto- 
gether unaccountable  and  1    should    be   much 
gratified  at  seeing  some  rat ional'ex plana tion  of  it. 
What  I  have  further  to  say  of  the  two  varieties 
just  mentioned  is,  tba(  my  two  trials  of  them  induce 
me  to  conclude  that  neither  will  suit  our  climate 
ond  latitude.    Great  as  the  difference  has  been  in 
the  results  of  these  trials,  both  have  fallen  in>- 
measurably  short  of  the  characters  which  some 
of  our  newspapers  have  given  of  the  two  va- 
rieties.   But  it  is  possible  that  I  might  not  have 
obtained  the  genuine  kind  in  either  case  j  for  such 
is  the  unprincipled  cupidity  of  a  vas(  proportion 
of  seed  and  plant  sellers,  that  the  moment  they 
discover  the  slightest  indication  of  an  opportunity 
io  make  a  profitable  humbug  of  any  thing  in  their 
line,  they  leave  qo  art,  however  knavish,  untried 
io  effect  their  purpose,  even  to  the  substituting  of 
one  kind  of  seed  or  plant  for  another,  wherever 
they  can  do  it  without  the  risk  of  detection  and 
exposure.    The  most  barefaced  thing  of  the  jcind 
that  i  ever  knew,  occurred  last  spring  or  winter. 
One  of  these  buinbuging  gentry,  not  content  with 
the|>opular  title  of  '*  Baden  com,''  in  advertising 
some  which  he  wished  to  sell,  called  it  "the  ,tru€ 
ttoin  BmUn  or  tree  com,"  although   he  must 
have  known  perfectly  well,  that  two  of  these  tiikM 
belonged  to  other  and   distinct  varieties.    This 
most  shameful  and  Iruly  dishonest  practice  not 
only  greatly  discourages  us  from  making  experi- 
ments, eitbiec  with  corn  or  any  thing  else,  but  of^ 
ten  defeats  entirely  our  object  in  making  them, 
whkh  is  to  ascertain  the  best  and  most*  profitable 
crops  to  cultivate.    For  this  evil  there  is  but  one 
cure,  and  thai  w,  to  save  our  own  seed  whenever 
we  eao,  anti  when  we  cannot,  to  buy  only  of' 
aeedsmen  whose  characters  are   irreproachable. 
My  second  corn-experiment  was  with  the  mix- 
ed seed  of  the  four  following  varieties,  to  wit : — 
twin-corn,  Carmichael's  improved  do. — Alsop's 
and  Baden's — all  of  them  white,  and  somewhat 
resembling  each  other  in  character.    The  only 
visible  effect.was  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ears 
but  not,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  product  per 
acre.    And  here  1  beg  leave  to  express  an  opinion 
founded  on  my  own  experience,  corrobated  by  that 
of  all  the  best  corn-planters  with  whom  K  have 
conversed  on  the  subject.    It  is,  that  the  larger 
the  ears  of  com  are,  the  fewer  there  will  be  on  a 
etalk,  and  the  less  will  be  the  proportion  of  crrain  I 
to  the  quantity  of  cobs,  and  the  size  of  the  stalks,! 


compared  with  the  smaller  eared  varieties,  whieb, 
in  all  the  mstances  that  1  have  noticed,  have  ri- 
pened sooner,  had  more  ears,  mrith  much  less  cob 
to  the  graiu  upon  each,  and  consequently  have 
produc(3  more  per  acre,  aiid  shelled  out  more  to 
the  granary  in  which  they  were  housed.  To  these 
fects  there  has  been  ^o  exception  in  five  trials,  as 
accurate  and  fair  as  I  could  possibly  make  them, 
between  five  distinct  varieties  of  large  eared  com, 
three  of  which  trials  were  made  this  year,  and  the 
twin- com  which  1  first  obtained  from  Governor 
Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  but  have  greatly  improved 
since,  by  careful  selection.  The  latter  has,  in 
every  case,  produced  many  more  ears,  more  grain, 
and  weighed  more  per  bushel  than  all  the  other 
varieties  but  one,  which  was  a  large-eared  corn 
called  Richardson^s,  the  seed  of  which  I  procured 
from  Spottsylvania.  This  it  exceeded  in  measure, 
and  equalled  in  weight.  Even'  in  the  best  land, 
whereon  I  have  tried  the  large  kinds,  they  have 
rs^rely  had  more  than  one  ear  on  a  stalk,  whereas 
the  twin- com  in  similar  soils,  has  very  seldom  had 
less  than  three,  and  not  unfrequently  from  four  to 
six,  sometimes  even  seven  or  eight,  although  these 
of  course  were  small.  In  my  j;rop  of  the  present 
year,  which  is  chiefly  of  twin-corn,  I  have  noticed  a 

growth  ol*  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that  I  should 
ave  some  hesitation  in  mentioning  it,  if  1  had  not 
exhibited  a  proof  of  it  to  you,  at  our  l^st  anniversary. 
1  have  found  sevemi  stalks  with  two  distinct  ears 
growing  on  a  foot-stalk  or  branch  from  one  joint ; 
two  I  found  with  three  ears,  and  one  with  four,  all 
separate,  and  on  the  same  branch  from  a  single  joint 
The  last  has  three  other  ears  growing  on  foot-stalks 
or  branches  from  other  joints.  This  circumstance  I 
have  mentioned  to  many  old  corn  planters,  but 
have  not  met  with  one  who  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  i  myself  deem  it 
so  remarkable,  that  I  shall  send  the  best  snecimea 
to  that  very  good  friend  of  our  cause,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  ^ho  is  ma- 
king a  collection  of  every  thing  rare  and  excellent 
which  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States.  I  avail  myself 
of  this  occasion  to  announce  his  object,  which  is 
tmly  patriotic,  that  all  who  sincerely  love  their 
count^  knay  zealously  aid  him  in  attaining  it. 

To  you,  my  brethern,  who  know  me  so  well, 
no  diselaimer  of  selfish  motives,«l  trust,  will  be 
necessary  m  regard  to  any  thing  1  have  said  in 
favor  of  the  twin-com.  But  many  to.  whom  I  am 
an  utter  stranger,  may  probably  read  it,  and  pos- 
sibly may  rank  me  among  those  contemptibto 
wretthes,  now  so  common,  who  are  ever  seeking  to 
make  a  profitable  humbug  of  any  thing,  however 
worthless,  if  they  have  the  faintest  hope  of  exci- 
ting credulity  enough  in  tlie  public  to  efiect  their 
purpose.  They  are  true  swindlers  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  fact,  and  have  lately  become  so  numerous  and 
successful,  that  1  could  not  blame  entire  strangers 
for  suspecting  me  of  wishing  to  pla3r  the  same 
game  with  a  grain  which  I  have  so  highly  com- 
mended. 1  therefore  deem  it  necessary,  should 
there  be  any  such  persons,  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  nor  design  to  offer 
my  twin-corn  for  more  than  ray  neighbors  ask  for 
theirs,  neither  do  I  wish  to  sell  it  in  small  parcels, 
which  is  aiways  very  troublcf«ome. 

But  there  is  another  error  in  regard  to  myself, 
against  which  it  may  perh&ps  be  well  to  guard 
even  you,  my  old  and  intimate  associates.    It  is 
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the  Bospicion  that  I  may  haiFe  made  a  hobby  oft  hie 
com.  Should  any  ofyou  entertain  it,  I  confident- 
ly trust  that  it  will  instantly  vanish,  when  I  ca!) 
yoar  attention  to  the  iacr,  which  f  have  already 
fitated,  that  during  the  present  year  I  have  made 
a  fair  comparative  trial  with  no  less  ihnn  nine 
others  varieties  ofcorn ;  and  that  I  feel  pledged  to 
continue  similar  trials  as  lon^  as  I  can  procure  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  wherewith  to  make  them,  my 
sole  object  being  to  ascertain  the  best  in  every 
respect,  that  our  country  produces.  I  have  alrea- 
dy ascertained,  and  as  1  verily  believe  beyond  the 
possibility  ofhaving  been  deceived,  that  the  twin- 
corn  is  more  productive  by  at  least  15  per  cent., 
than  any  other  with  which  I  have  tried  it ;  and 
such  a  difference,  even  in  a  single  crop,  is  well 
worth  regarding,  to  say  nothing  of  an  equal  annual 
difference  during  3  man's  whole  life.  Now,  ifthis 
has  been  the  result,  as  it  certainly  has,  of  the  care- 
ful selection  of  seed  com,  for  a  series  of  years,  (a 
practice  first  published  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
of  N.  Jersey,)  may  we  not  well  hope  to  make  still 
greater  improvements  in  the  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness or  this  prince  of  all  grains,  by  pursuing 
the  same  means,  and  continuing  to  make  compa- 
rative trials  between  all  the  most  popular  varieties 
we  can  procure?  Although  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  improvement  of  all  plants,  I  think  it 
almost  certain  Ihat  none  of  us  have  yet  reached  it 
in  regard  to  any  that  we  cultivate ;  and  this  should 
stimulate  us  to  unceasing  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  an  object  so  highly  important  and  desirable. 

There  are  two  of  my  corn  experiments  which  I 
have  yet  to  mention— both  with  dwarf  varieties — 
neither  of  which  have  1  compared,  either  with  the 
twin  corn,  or  any  other  kind.  One  I  received 
under  the  name  of  the  Long  Island  yellow,  flat 
corn  ;  but  was  prevented  from  measuring  either 
the  ground  or  quantity  of  grain,  by  its  being  ga- 
thered without  my  knowing  it  in  time.  All  tbere- 
fore  1  can  do,  is  to  report  upon  it  by  inspection. 
It  has  longer  cobs  than  any  corn  I  ever  saw,  being 
generally  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length— one  I 
found  that  measured  fujiy  14.  it  has  8  or  10  rows 
on  the  cob,  of  broad  grain,  of  a  rich  orange  color, 
which  is  fit  to  grind  early  in  August,  and  which, 
oDe  of  my  brothers  from  whom  I  obtained  it,  in- 
forms me  weif^hs  61  to  the  bushel.  £ven  in  our 
climate,  1  thinlc  it  would  be  productive,  as  it 
grows  BO  low.  thaf,  m  rich  land,  it  might  be  plan- 
ted 3  feet  each  way,  with  2  and  3  or  4  stalks  in  a 
hill.  This  mi^ht  bo  well  worth  considering  by 
those  bad  providers  who  sell  out  their  com  before 
Christmas,'  and  buy  before  midsummer,  if  they 
had  any  rich  land  in  which  to  plant  an  early  va- 
riety ;  but  most  unfortunately  for  them,  they  hre 
rich  only  in  bad  habits,  which  starve  the  stomach, 
at  the  same  lime  that  they  exhaust  the  purse,  and 
thus  burn  their  candle  at  both  ends. 

My  last  corn  experiment  was  with  the  kind 
dcFignated  by  the  captivating  title  of  the  "  Chi- 
nese iree-com !"  which  has  been  rendered  no- 
torious throughout  the  United  States,  by  the 
Munchausen  puffs  of  a  certain  benevolent  gen- 
tleman who  professed  to  sell  it  for  *^  charitable 
purposes,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  25  cents 
a  ear!  Now,  notwiihstRnding  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspert  that  his  charily,  like  that  of 
mnny  other  professors,  has  ended  where  it  began 
— at  home ;  and  notwithstanding  his  com  has  fal- 
len so  wofulty  short  of  the  character  which  he 


gave  it,  I  must  say,  that  my  trial  of  it  jfloMreiM 
as  completely  as  any  thing  I  have  ever  knovo, 
the  tmth  of  tne  old  saying,  that  ^^VuMuwi 
as  black  as  he  is  painted?^  Of  ihiB  I  ofiiertbf  ki* 
lowing  statement  as  a  satip^ctory  proof.  I  my. 
self  selected  an  ear  of  this  fsmoug  rom,  lait  viii- 
ter,  in  Thorbum's  store  in  New  York,  out  of  8 
barrel  just  opened,  and  received  aliervardi  a^a 
present » half  an  ear,  also  bought  from  the  wnf 
store  by  a  highly  respectable  merchaot  oftluit 
city.  I  planted  the  grains  of  both  on  ihe7i(rof 
April,  in  high  land,  sinh  as  I  believe  wouU pro- 
duce 5,  end  possibly  6  barrels  of  oar  comisoA  va- 
rieties oi'  com,  planted  at  the  usual  diitatim. 
Two  rows  were  planted  3  feet  apart  each  m, 
leaving  2  and  3  stalks  in  a  hill— in  a  fesiosu- 
ces  4.  The  third  row,  bv  mistake,  wac  muie  h 
feet  from  the  others,  but  fef)  with  the  noe  doo- 
ber  of  stalks  the  narrow  way.  The  whole  ctthhm! 
was  worked  once  with  the  ploofh,  twice  «iih  ifie 
cultivator,  and  twice  with  the  hand-boe.  The 
grain  was  fit  to  grind  early  in  Aumist,  hot  'he 
stalks  including  the  tassels,  measured  only  about 
six  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  appearance  vb 
so  unpromising,  that  I  probably  should  hare  fir- 
en  all  of  it  to  the  hogs,  had  I  not  platttedit  ij^ 
daily  for  an  experiment  with  which  I  wa?  dew- 
mined  to  go  through,  as  I  makeitaronftaDtpne' 
lice  \6  do  with  every  thing  of  the  kind.  I'lwt- 
fore  let  it  remain  without  pulling  the  bladRoreo^ 
ting  the  tops*  until  the  middle  of  October,  vim 
it  was  earefblly  gathered  in  ray  ovm  f<mnv^< 
having  previously  had  the  ground  aoellnt^jrne^ 
sured  with  a  surveying  tape.  ThisioiBrtoc'M 
be  within  40  square  yards  ofihe  16th  ofan^^i^ 
to  my  great  surprise,  produced  two  busbeli  ? 
sound  corn,  weighing  68  lbs.  to  the  bu*bfl  tlifli 
is  at  the  rate  nearly  of  6  banels  S  M^f 
acre.  Had  the  mistake  not  been  wik'^i^ 
rinff  the  third  row,  6  feet  from  the  oihertwn.'»r 
24ib  of  an  acre,  wiihln  a  small  fraciion,tB5»«<i> 
the  16th.  would  have  produced  the  qoamitn 
gathered^  for  it  was  evident  that  the  grcafef^^ 
tance  did  not  make  the  third  row  belter  ihanw 
othtr  two.  Sixteen  selected  ears  •^w^* 
length  9^  inches,  and  in  rows  upontbeeofc-fw* 
One  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  an  oldis!?^- 
eneed  com  planter,  fried  Ibis  com  In  *»-**"• 
and  pronuonces  it  the  best  for  table-tnf'*''**^ 
cultivated,  being  a  very  early  bearer, tirf  «** 
productive  than  any  of  the  ofbcr  dwrf  WW'*' 
he  had  seen.  . 

What  is  both  ctirious  and  trartf"**'**"?*!!! 
to  this  com,  is,  that  although  ourpspwj*^ 
with  tmqualified  abuse  o^  if,  aw!  i«»  ^^ 
puffer,  who  certainly  d^jerved  some  l^^**J|^ 
sure,  not  a  single  individual  among  the  no«'lT 
denouncers  of  himself  and  h!s«hiiinbii?««V' 
one  calls  it,  has  deemed  it  worth  his  trbilefo  rer«n 
any  measurement  whatever,  either  of  the  fwij^ 
wlilch  he  planted  it,  or  of  the  quantity  It  pw'J^^ 

although  we  ought  to  presume,  'b"***"*!  X 
bought  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  iti«|«"' 
trial.    But  if  all  experiments  are  to  be  fbut  J^' 
E  will  vettiore  to  say,  that  our  cause  m  ^ 
precious  little  benefit  from  litem.  . , 

l^t  experimenters  always  finish cfirefty.  ^^^ 
ever  they  be^in,  and  our  agncofture  w" 'J? 
ually  improve.    But  it  is,  to  say  the  le«rt  «  ^ 

great  waste  of  time,  )abor  and  w«*» '?^**  .i,a 
and  publishing  such  articles  as  most  of  th«e»» 
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we  have  larelv  seen  on  this  flubj<>ct :  for  they  con- 
tain nothinf^  but  mere  opinions,  evidently  written 
in  bad  temper,  and  apparently  more  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  off  the  peccant  humors  of  the  au- 
thors, throut^h  the  press,  (which  they  have  thus 
used  as  a  kind  of  saieiy- valve,)  than  to  furnish 
any  matter  really  useful  to  the  agricultural  com- 
fnuniiy.  For  any  thing  thai  I  have  yet  read, 
they  have  tried  this  unluaky  com  by  no  other  taste 
than  Hs  ill  looks,  which  is  but  a  very  fuilacious 
guide  in  most  things  and  hence  it  is  that  I  have 
commented  so  freely  on  the  course  which  they  all 
appear  to  have  pursueti—- a  coulee,  which  if  gene* 
rully  followed,  wcwld  render  it  perfectly  usekss  to 
rnnice  any  agricultural  experiments  whatever. 

This    year,  I    have    made   my  first   experi- 
ment with  broom*corn.    It  was  planted  3  feet  by 
4,  and  from  S  lo^  stalks  left  in  a  hill,  on  land  of 
ordinary  quality.    It  produced  from  a  part  of  the 
ground  whioh  [  measured,  Ht  the  rate  of  70  or  80 
butfhels  of  unclean  seed ;  but  having  no  conveni- 
ent means  of  seflerating  it  from  the  hosk,  1  could 
not  tell  how  much  that  quantity  would  net.    The 
ground  received  the  same  culture  whh  the  Chi- 
nese tfee-som  ;  and  this  trial  has  induced  me  to 
think,  that  the  grain  would  be  prelerable  to  oats 
(or  leediog  any  kind  of  stock*    The  northern  lar- 
mere  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  have 
ascertained  its  value  by  actual  experiments,  say, 
that  it  is-  worth  a  third  more  than  oats,  and  will 
bring  more  to  the  acre*    In  addition  to  this,  1  know 
that  the  broom-makers  give,  at  preset,  ^5  a  hun- 
dred for  the  brush,  strip^  of  the  seed,  from  which 
they  have  contrived  an  excelieat  implement/  that 
may  be  made  for  two  or  three  dollars,  and  the 
stalks  yiekl  a  considerable  quantity  of  ffood  fod- 
der, although  less  than  our  Indian  com.    These 
extra  values  over  oats,  (which  are  not  mere  mat- 
ters of  opinion  but  of  ^ct,)  are  surely  much  more 
than  sumcient  to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  its  cul- 
ture.—Some  writer  has  lately  objected  to  cultiva- 
ting it,  that  he  thinks  it  *'a  great  exhauster."-^ 
But  his  opinion  seems  to  me  no  better  than  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  it,>  which  ts,  that  '*  //i.  sesd 
art  oUagimms"    For  even  admitting  both  to  be 
true,  the  ohjection  applies  quits  as  strongly  to  In- 
dian corn  kseli)  which  is  also  okaginouB ;  and 
with  still  greater  force  to  flax,  cotlon,  the  castor- 
bean,  pumpkins  and  squashes,  the  seed  of  all  which 
plants  produce  a  far  greater  quantity  of  oil  in  pro- 
portion than  broom-corn  seed. 

My  experiment  with  turnips  of  several  varie- 
ties, (drilled  at  ditfereot  distances.)  but  chiefly 
mta  baga,  of  which  1  think  as  highly  as  any  per. 
son  who  has  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  suhjeet, 
has  led  me  to  a  conclusion  which  1  now  offer  fur 
what  it  is  worth.  It  is,  that  the  practice  with 
many  perMOs,  of  making  the  rows  2^  or  3 
feet  apart,  and  sowing  the  seed  on  the  top  of 
ridges  formed  over  trenches  filled  wiih  manure,  is 
highly  objectionable  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  is,  th^t  between  8  feet  and.2  (which  appears 
to  me  quite  enough,)  we  lose  ^  in  the  number  of 
roots,  without  any  thing  near  the  proportional e 
gain  in  the  size  of  the  last  number.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  crops  ever  re* 
corded  in  our  papers  have  been  made  from  i^rounds 
where  the  distances  were  less  than  3  feet,  the  wide 
way.  But,  even  admiuing  that  the  gain  in  size 
at  the  latter  distance  will  make  up  for  the  loss  in 
number,  there  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  2 


feet  driUs  or  leips,  which  roast  be  conclusive,  ii' 
those  root  culturists  are  right,  whs  assert,  that  the 
nutritive  matter  in  all  turnips  and  beets  also,  does 
not  t7)crease  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  For  the 
the  tmth  of  this  assertion,  I  xannot  vouch  from 
my  own  experience ;  but  it  is  suflieienily  impor- 
tant to  he  well  worth  investigation.  My  second 
ot^ectien  to  the  widest  distance  is,,  that  straight 
drills,  2  feet  apart,  may  be  worked  with  a  suitable 
plough  or  cultivator,  (of  which  we  have  many,) 
quite  as  easily,  as  drills  3  feet  apart ;  but  the  single 
coulter,  followed  by  the  hand-hoes,  I  prefer  to 
eitlier  pfough  or  cultivator.  My  third  object  ran 
applies  to  ridges*  nnd  trench-manuring ;  and  it  is 
this :  Since  our  climate  has  becomis  so  liable  to 
axcessive  drought,  all  roots,  cultivated  on  ,h^gh 
land  appear,  manifesUy)  to  thrive  best  on  a  level 
surface,  such  especially,  as  grow  much  above 
ground,  which  is  the  case  wiih  the  mangle  wurt- 
sel,  the  sugar-beet,  andthe  tankard  turnip.  And, 
lastly,  the  manure  deposited  in  trenches,  (which 
operation  nearly,  or  quite  doubles  the  labor  of  dis- 
tribution,) benefits  the  crop  only  untif  the  fibrous 
roots  of  the  plants  protrade  themselves  beyond  it, 
as  all  of  them  soon  do.  £ven  before  tliis  takes 
place,  the  manure  in  trenches  does  not  act  with 
near  as  much  power,  as  when  -the  same  <|uantity, 
on  the  same  space,  is  spread  broadcast^  for  the 
former  Irequsnily  remains  unrotted,  and  even  fire- 
fanged,  when  the  roots  are  dug,  as  I  have  ofiui 
witnessed  in  digging  Irish  potatoes. 

One  of  my  turnip  experiments  was,  to  ascertain 
which  acte^  best  of  the  following  kinds  of  ma- 
nure— maH,  having  about  37  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime — undrawn  but  old  ashes— bone  dust^fresh 
cotton  seed,  mixed  with  pulverized  mortar  that 
had  grown  hard,  although  recently  prepared — 
bone  dust  again— >old  plaster  pulverized— and  fresh 
stable  manure  mixed  half  and  half  with  the  sweep- 
ings around  my  stable.  These  were  regularly 
spread  in  the  oraer  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
in  equal  quantities  as  well  as  I  could  judge  by  the 
eye,  and  on  equal  spaces  by  measure  as  u>  length 
and  breadth.  Across  these  spaces  I  drilled  in 
rows  16  inches  apart,  seed  of  the  globe  or  Norfolk 
while  turnip — the  yellow  Scotch,  called  the  Aber- . 
deen — the  ruta  baga,  and  JJale's  hybrid  turnip, 
which  is  also  yellow.  The  seed  of  the  last  was 
at  least  5  years  old,  but  came  up  as  well  as  the 
rest.  £ach  kind  of  turnip  appeared  to  be  equally 
benefited  by  the  same  kind  of  manure  ;  but  there 
wAs  an  obvious  superiority  in  the  growth  of  all 
upon  the  spaces  where  the  bone  dust  and  the  cot- 
ton-seed, with  pulverized  sfiortar,  had  been  ap- 
plied—between t4ie  efiiacts  of  which  two  mantires 
I  could  see  no  difference.  '  The  plaola  on  the  matl 
and  ashes  sfiaces  were  the  next  best ;  but  slightly 
better  on  the  latter.  The  old  pulverized  plaster, 
nnd  the  fresh  horse  manure,  mixed  as  above  sta- 
ted, evidently  produced  less  benefit  than  the  other 
manures.  There  might  possibly  have  been  some 
little  difierence  in  the  strength  ofdifl'erent  parts 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried  ; 
but  i  perceived  none,  and  the  spot  being  only  ten 
or  eleven  yards  square,  my  eyes  could  not  have 
deceived  me  ipuch.  This  I  mention  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  in  all 
agricidtuml  experiments  that  can  be  of  any  real 
value.  Unless  thus  made,  their  publication 
often  leads  inexperienced  farmers  into  injuri- 
ous practices,  causing  the  loss  both  of  time  and 
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labor,  which  is  virtually  a  Iom  of  money  also. 

Before  I  quit  the  ■ubject  of  drill  culture,  it,  may 

perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  my  brethren  briefly 

to  stale  my  own  process,  as  I  have  found  it  a  very 

great  saving  of  labor.  In  making  the  drills  i'or 
e  seed,  i  use  a  marking  rake,  in  which  (bur  pegs^ 
an  inch  square,  with  sharpened  ends,  are  fixed  at 
the  distance  from  each  other,  1  prefer  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  seed  to  be  sown.  The  same  rake 
may  serve  (or  two  different  distances,  by  having  a 
row  of  pegs  in  opposite  sides  of  the  timber  which 
ho|(ds  them.  It  has  two  handles  whose  ends  are 
connected  by  a  cross  piece,  and  by  this  the  sower 
pulls  it  backwards,  marking  in  the  first  instance, 
four  small  forrows  ai  once,  m  which  he  is  guided 
by  a  stretched  cord  that  he  sufiers  just  to  toim  the 
outside  peg  all  the  way  as  he  walks.  AAer  this, 
each  time  of  passing  the  outside  futrows  serves  in* 
stead  of  the  rope  to  keep  the  forrows  straight,  but 
then  he  marks  only  three  at  onte.  The  rake 
ahould  be  heavy  enough  to  make  the  furrows 
about  an  Inch  deep.  In  these  the  seed  are  drop- 
ped  from  a  very  simple  hand  drill,  which  may  be 
made  for  three  or  four  dollars,  although  it  will 
last  for  a  maa^s  lifetinse,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to 
•ow  seed  of*  any  size  or  shape  that  will  pass  rea- 
dily thKNiffh  a  bole ;  and  to  perform  at  the  same 
time,  the  ttiree  different  operations  of  opening  the 
furrow,  dropping  the  seed  and  covering  them. 
With  this  drill  and  marking  rake,  one  roan  can 
easily  finish  the  whole  work  of  sowing  an  acre 
In  a  very  fow  houiv,  and  with  far  greater  regularity 
than  can  be  done  in  any  of  the  common  methods. 
In  an  experiment  made  with  the  Rohan  potato, 
the  68rd  part  of  an  acre  produced  seven  bushels 
and  three  pecks,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  488 
bushels  per  acre.  The  quantity  certainly  would 
have  been  greater,  as  the  seed  would  have  plant- 
ed more  ground :  but  fearing  a  loss  by  cutting 
them  into  pieces  having  only  one  eye,  many  were 
|ilanted  having  two  or  three  eyes  to  each.  Even 
ihis  product,  however,  lar  exceeds  any  yet  made 
|n  eur  part  of  country,  from  any  other  variety  of 
(Lhis  valuable  root,  and  must  give  Rohan  potatoes 
H  decided  preference— at  least  for  a  quantity,  over 
1^1  the  kinds  at  present  known  to  us.  But  we  may 
possibly  obtain  a  still  moie  productive  variety,  sinoe 
|t  is  nov  well  known,  that  by  planting  the  apples, 
lentirely  new  and  unknown  kinds  will  continually 

KpiVxiUped..  I  ought  to  mention  that  my  Ro- 
ns were  ptonted  iH  iaehes  apart  each  way,  in  a 
level  iuHace,  well  manured  broad  cast^  and  then 
4ug.-  Twelve  of  the  largest  together  weiffhed 
twelve  pounds,  and  one  of  these  a  pound  and  a  Mif. 
eovered  with  straw  5  or  6  inches  deep ;  in  which 
•tate  fhey  remained  untouched  until  they  were  dog. 
This  mode  of  planting'saves  all  the  laba¥  of  culti- 
vation, and  improves  by  tlie  straw  instead  of  im- 
poverishinff  the  land. 

Here  euds  mv  detail  of  experiiAents  with  which 
I  have  detained  you  so  much  longer  than  I  wished 
or  expected,  that  I  almost  fear  to  proceed,  as  I 
heretofore  have  done,  at  our  anniversaries  to  ofier 
you  a  few  concluding  remarks  by  way  of  caution 
against  prevalent  erroneous  opmlons  and  prac- 
tices, and  of  encouragement  to  perKverance  m  all 
the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  our  cause, 
fiut  since  my  age  admonishes  me  that  it  is  very 
possible  I  may  now  be  addressing  )[ou  for  the  last 
time,  this  consideration  I  trust  will  excuse  my 
pn^ceeding  for  a  fow  minutes  longer. 


Among  the  cirenmetaneee  which  should  iaaesm 
our  zeal  and  animate  our  hopee  la  abidiqg  bf  oM 
Virginia  forever,  is  an  abaiemcot  in  many  pane 
of  the  state,  of  the  mania,  (aa  I  always  eeoBdered 
it,)  for  abandoning  our  native  honies,  and  ail  ihs: 
can  endear  them  to  us.  An  eeaich  of  nsw,  us- 
known,  untried  lands,  where,  in  a  vast  muliitCik 
of  cases,  the  design  first  avowed  by  most  eaii* 
granti,  of  making  money  (or  the  ssltc  ^  tktirfc' 
mUie»  is  very  soon  converted  into  tbeetttied,  c^ 
anxious,  heart-corroding  pasaion  for  makii^  k 
solely  for  its  own  sake,  to  the  ncsleet  of  alm<MC 
all  the  conveniences,  comlbrts,  aod  esjovaKots  oT 
civilized  lifo.  What  has  produced  ihitataaieBea: 
of  the  migrating  mania,  which  to  me  seeiss  en- 
den  r^  l  cannoi  tell,  unless  it  be,  that  the  D^a'j 
awakened  spirit  for  agriculturai  improveneot  hia 
already  so  far  and  happily  operated  upon  man  at' 
IIS,  as  thoroughly  to  have  convinced  us,  that  era 
our  most  exhausted  lands  are,  in  genersl,  capabk 
of  soon  being  rendered  very  prodactive ;  sad  pro- 
bably at  less  expense  than  we  should  DeeewahiT 


incur  to  move  to  a  new  couotry ;  to  erect 


the  IS- 


dispensable  buildings  to  clear  landa  for  eshivaLcfi : 
and  then  have  to  wait  someyeara  bdbre  we  oooiii 
make  any  other  income,  than  "  hog  and  baatiDv." 
In  proof  of  the  great  capacity  of  almoa  all  oer 
lanos  for  speedy  improvement,  I  will  here  staa 
what  has  resulted  from  a  aomll  trial  of  my  csi 
soil,  although  it  never  was  of ^ the  fiist  goalrr. 
The  fields  have  been  cultivated  ever  siaee  I  eoali 
first  remember*  which  is  inofa  ibaa  lisif  a  onto- 
ry,  in  three-shifts,  one  of  which  has  bees  ssBoallf 
^pastured  during  the  whole  time,  except  for  a  short 
period  that  I  followed  the  iDcloeiog  system  of 
my  good  old  friend  Ool.  John  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
line, whom  I  have  always  considered  as  the  iaiir' 
of  Virginia  agricuhurey  and  whose  nemary  ir.!i 
be  honored  and  cherished  as  lani^  aaa  aagtelnefiJ 
to  our  cteuse  is  lefi  in  the  etate>  who  cither  kaev 
him  peivonally  or  by  character.  Bat  io  proceei 
with  my  statement ;  the  field  in  com  this  yesraai 
a  fow  acres  oow-penned  last  year,  and  not  pkmgt- 
ed  up  until  the  past  spring,  a  pracyoe^  by  tbs  wiy. 
which  is  the  result  of  many  trials  msde  by  mytk^ 
and  Dthers,  that  have  most  thorooghiy  caariacBd 
me  of  its  superiority  to  njoa^^ng  op  each  pea  ai 
soonasic  is  removed.  The  com  saibeseaens 
was  planted  in  April,  the  hills  fits  ftet  by  thne 
apart,  with  one  and  soroetiiaes  two  siafci  ksk 
standing  in  each.  One  of  thaae  acres  wbkhap- 
pAtred  somewhat  belter  than  the  rast,  ptodaced,  by 


accurate  measurement,  eleven  harreh  ef  soand 
corn.  Another  acre,  (both  of  twia-oom,)  ia  a  ddfcr- 
ent  part  of  the  field  that  had  been  an  old  clover  ^ 
but  cuhivated,  with  only  one  or  tvrospriaUaagi  cf 
manure,  for  several  yearn  past  in  eora^  wheat  or 
oats,  was  also  accurately  measured,  and  produced 
fi(\een  barrels,  within  a  fraction  of  a  bashel,  aai 
this  quantity  be  it  remembered,  is  wanh  double  or 
triple  as  much  here,  as  the  same  wooM  be  in  mor. 
of  the  new  states,  Only  a  short  period  has  elapsed 
since  you  sould  visit  scarcely  a  lamily  of  your  ac- 
qtiaintance  without  findin|f  them  in  dianees,  at  re- 
cently parting  with  some  intimate  IHead,  or  nea* 
and  dear  connexion,  hurrying  .away  to  ikt  distar: 
lands.  Now,  comparatively  speaking,  Ic  has  be 
com^  a  rare  sight ;  nav,  I  know  several  iostaacsi 
of  individoals  and  whole  fomiliae  having  retoraBd 
from  this  voluntary  banishment,  to  Uietr  fenser 
neighborhoods,  determined  never  to  quit  thcK 
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again.    If  ihey  have  been  long  abeeat,  they  find, 
on  cominiar  back,  a  new  condition  of  things,  in 
maiiy  parts  oi'  their  beloved  old  state.    Improved 
modea  of  culture,  and  zealoys,  active  efibrts,  in 
varioua  ways,  to  restore  the  fertility  of  our  soil^, 
are  causing  our  much  abused  and  ne^^tected  fields, 
ooce  mom  to  <<  smile  apd  blossom,"  as  in  the 
oldep  time ;  whilst  the  class  of  planters  and  tarm- 
ersis  fast  ristnfr,  in  public  estimation,  to  that  rank 
in  society  to  which  the  pre-eminent  importance  of 
tli«ir  prdicssion  to  our  national  prosperity  and  hap* 
piness  so  justly  entitles  them.    They  themselves 
evidently  bptrii^  to  feel  it,  and  consequently  to 
cherishra  lau^lable  pride  in  theirown  impro/ement 
in  agricultufe — oqi  only  as  an  art,  but  a  science 
also ;  [or  there  are  hundreds  of  books  and  papers 
CD  thesubiect,  now  read  and  studied,  for  one  that 
was  even  looked  at,  a  few  years  ago ;  so  that  the 
/ew  individuals  who,  in  these.timeci,  are  silly  enough 
to  expose  their  own  ignorance  and  self-conceit  by 
declaiming  against  what  they  call  **  book-farm- 
ingf"  are  fast  becoming  objects  both  of  pity  and 
contempt..   These,  my  ffood  frietids,  are  all  cir- 
oumstances  truly  well  calculated    to  encourage 
every  man  among»  us,  who  i^  a  real  Jricnd  to  his 
own  native  state,  never  to  #eary  in  liis  efibrts  lor 
her  we<fare  and  happiness,  as  long  as  th^re  is  a 
•ingle  shot  ia  the  locker.    But  thc^  are  especially 
eneouragimr  to  ihe  whole  body  of  our  veomanry, 
by  the  |»oof  they  afibrd,  that  the  abandonment  of 
our  homes,  kindred,  and  friends  is  far — very  far 
from  being  at  ail  necessary  to  secure  every  enjoy- 
ment that  a  rational  man  ought  to  desire  in  th^ 
present  life. 

So  lar  for  our  encouragements  to  live  in  anc]  die 
by  old  Virginia,  But  now  come  the  cautions  and 
warnings  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion ;  ibr  unless  tluif  are  duly  regarded,  none  of 
these  encouragements  can  be  rendered  available 
to  any  great  extent.  First  then,  beware  of  adopt- 
ing the  conceit,  which  is  so  common,  that  we  al- 
ready know  enough  of  any  branch  of  our  profes- 
sion to  supersede  the  necessity  of  striving  to  know 
more ;  for  >  it  certainly  produces  the  practice,  (if 
^tandinff  still  ^caa  be  so  called,)  of  stopping  short 
in  all  e&rts  at  improvement ;  whereas,  there  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  to  which  this  may  be  car> 
ried,  if  we  would  only  act  with  the  same  common 
sense  that  we  do  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
life.  2%i8  we  anziouuy  endeavor  to  prolong,  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  means  of  enjoying  it,  nm- 
withstaodinff  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  all  must 
die,  although  we  know  not  when.  Why,  there- 
fore, should' we  not  also  strive  to  increase  the 
means  of  improving  our  profession  as  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  our  pleasures,  since  every  one  be- 
lieves this  may  be  done,  although  all  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  thes^  means  may 
be  carried ;  and  none  can  tell  but  that  there  is  a  point 
of  improvement  far  beyond  any  thintf  ever  yet  at- 
tained, even  by  the  most  skilful  and  nest  informed 
agriculturists  o\' the^vodd  ?  Would  we  constantly 
act  under  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  fact,  our 
husbandry  wotild  soon  reach  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  have  hardly 
ever  yet  fi>rmed,  even  a  faint  conception. 

Another  caution  which  se^ms  every  day,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  necessary,  is,  to  guard  our- 
selves most  anxiously,  against  that  inordinate  pas- 
sion for  the  rapid  accumulatron  of  wealth,  which 
tempts  us  to  nish' headlong  into  new  modes  for  ac- 


quiring it — modes  of  which  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant although  we  oflen  sufier  ourselves  to  be  se- 
duced into  them  by  humbug*— so  excessively  ex- 
travagant, that  we  could  not  fell  to  see  them  in 
their  true  light,  if  the  baneful  lust  of  wealth  did  not 
make  us,  stone-blind  to  their  absurdity.  1  would 
here  quote  that  wisest  of  men,  kin^  Solomon, 
against  those  who  "hasten  to  be  nc/i/'  but  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while ;  for  as  most  of  his  ad- 
mirable lessons  pf  wisdom  have  generally  be^n 
disregarded,  for  more  than  two  thousand  yearp,  il 
is  hardly  probable  that  we,  of  the  present  Aifp 
should  obey  them  any  better,  than  the  milliMia 
upon  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  before  as. 
But  there  is  one  argument,  I  think,  in  support  of 
ipy  caution,  that  comes  h6me  to  the  selfishness  of 
us  all,  and  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
it.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  proportion  of  our 
brethren  has  ever  becbnie  rapidly  very  rich  by  cul^ 
tivating  the  soil  in  any  thing  whatever  ?  Is  it  on» 
in  a  thonsand,  or  one  hi  ten  thousand  1  If  not^ 
ought  any  man  in  his  sober  senses,  to  venture  in  a 
lottery  where  the  blanks  to  a  prize  are  ten  thousand 
to  one?  Common  prudence  add  common  sensa 
would,  at  once,  answer  no— taever.  The  woret  oi 
it  is,  that  as  high  seasoned  vjands  and  strong  li- 
quors, if  long  used,  create  in  our  etomacftB  a  dis-*^ 
taste  for  plain,  wholesome  food ;  so  (hese  enor- 
mous profits,  although  only  in  expectancy,  by  an* 
almost  countless  majority,  excite  m  their  mind$  ft 
similar  distaste  for  the  comparatively  slower,  bat 
far  surer  profits  of  our  ordmar]^  husbandly ;  aU 
though  Mis,  if  judiciously  and  industriously  pur- 
sued, will,  more  certainly  procure  us  all  the  conve- 
niences, comfbrts,  and  rational  enjoyments  of  life, 
than  any  other  employment  that  we  can  possibly 
pursue.  Even  in  ages  long  past,  when  husban- 
dry was,  al.Tuwt,  in  its  infancy,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  poets — in  bis  enthu-- 
aiaslic  admiration  of  our  profession,  exclaimed — - 

"Oh!  fbrtunati  nimium,  si  sua  bona  norint!'** 
— Oh !  too  fortunate,  if  they  were  only  consciousi 
of  their  own  good!" 

The  inconiestible  proof  that  this  is  generalff- 
deemed  t|)e  best  of  all  professions,  is,  that  all  men, 
(with  very  few  exceptions,)  strive  to  become,  ulti- 
mately, Qwnera  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This 
was  man's  fiivt  occupation,  and  seems  to  be  des- 
tined by  God  himself,  to  be  estimated,  throughout 
all  ages,  as  the  ^hief  source  for  supplying  hie- 
wantB — augmenting  all  bis  innocent  pleasures,  and 
ministering  to  his  happiness,  so  far  as  the  things  of' 
time  and  sense  can  contribute  to  promote  it. 

I  could  here  give  a.  most  edifying  history  of  the- 
latest  of  our  humbags.  But  too  many  of  our 
shoulders  have  been  recently  wrung  by  it,  and  the 
galfed'  places  are  still  smart^itg  too  much,  for  the* 
recital  now  to  do  any  good,  I  therefore  forbear,  for 
the  present;  but  will  certainly  give  it,  (if  alive,) 
upon  the  eariiest  threat^nings  of  a  similar  visi- 
tation. * 

The  last  of  my  warnings  and  cautions  whichj 
above  all  otliers,  I  WQuid  most  earnestly  press 
upon  your  attention,  is  agaiof^t  a  moral  disease  of 
such  universal  prevalence,  that  it  aflecis  every 
class  in  society,  but  ours,  I  think,  moat  injuriously  • 
for  I  cpnsider  it  the  chief  cause  of  the  numerous 
emigrations  heretofore  made  by  our  brethren  to 
the  new  states  and  territories,  in  a  word,  it  is  iho' 
disease  of  extravagance — of  expenditure  beyond 
income.    It  may  perhaps,  appear  both  foolish  and 
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predamptuouB  in  any  sinirle  individual  to  offer 
even  one  word  of  admoiiiiion  in  re«;:ard  to  any 
moral  disease  whatever,  which  ig  so  widely  spreadi 
as  nearly  to  destroy  alt  hope,  either  of  n)iii(raiion 
or  cure.  But  the  lees  the  hope,  provided  ihere  be 
any  led  at  all,  the  greater  see  am  the  necessity,  aVid 
the  more  imperative  the  duty  of  exertini^ouKelveft 
for  its  removal.  I  must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to 
ofier  my  pittance  oV  advice  and  prescription  in  a 
case  of  Bucfr  vital  im[)ortance  to  us  all. 

Having  ascribed  the  numerous  desertions  of  onr 
lands  by  their  former  proprietors,  chiefly  to  our  in- 
creased, and  81  ill  increasing  ektrava^rance,  permit 
me  now,  concisely  tq  ofl'er  the  proofs.    None,  I 
think,  can  truly  deny,  that  the  whole  cultivated 
lands  of  Virginia  produce  more  income  tlian  they 
formerly  did  ;  either  because  more  surface  is  under 
tillage,  or  its  culture  better,  or  the  effone  have  been 
greater  and  more  successfuf  to  improve  ft.    Why 
then  the  supposed  nec^sity  for  emigration  ?   Sim- 
ply be<^U8e  our  expenditures  in  household  and 
personal  expenses,  in  dress,  furniture,  equipage, 
bu^  above  all,  in  our  vagaries  over  the' face  of  (be 
earth  and  the  waters  in  steamboats  and  rait-fcfads, 
without  anya^par^ht  ohtect,  (unless  to  be  idle, 
•nd  to  ascape  from  our  domestic  duties,)  have  in- 
c^eaaed  geometridollyf  while  our  landed  income  has 
augmented  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratuK    In  other 
words,  we  agriculturists  )q  general,  now  ^pend  dol- 
lars wnera  we  formerly  spent  cents.    Add  to  nit 
this,  our  boys,  poor  fellows !  arc  not  uiifretiuentfy 
lefty  nay  often  encouraged,  to  spend  tht^r  time  and 
large  portions  of  the  laniily  income,  in  assiduous 
edbrts  to  spoil  God^s  own  image  by  preposterous 
and  deforming  fashions,  and  in  playing  the  man, 
while  yet  mere  children  ;  instead  of  being  trained 
to  aid  their  fathers  in  all  their  fanning  operations. 
Our  girls,  God  help  them  !  are  no  better  managed, 
in  cases  innumerable ;  lor  multitudes  of  them  are 
taught,  long  before  they  nre  out  of  their  teens,  to 
ape  all  the  airs  of  fashionable  women,  to  elec- 
tioneer for  husbands.  In  any  wny  that  promises 
success,  at  all  places  of  fashionable  resort,  ofien  on 
borrowed  funds,  fur  which  their  fathers'  lands  have 
ultimately  to  pay;  whilst  they  should  be  assidu- 
ously seeking  pnysical  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment at  home,  and  taking  lessons  from  their  moth- 
ers in  that  most  essential  and  comprehensive  art 
called  '7iou8e-A:eeptng,"  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  which  no  woman  is  fit  to  becorfie  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family.     All  this  utter  waste  of  ttme,  of 
landed  revenue,  of  the  intellectual  and  bodily  la- 
bor that  might  be  applied  to  augment  it ;  all  this 
abuse  of  God's  best  gifts  goes  on  amongat  hosts  of 
our  brethren,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  cases,  appa- 
rently without  any  Uoking  either  forward  or  back- 
ward.   The  fdrniin^:  profits  having  Ions:  vanished, 
give  place  to  dealings  upon  **  credit,''  until  the 
sheriff  calls  fur  taxes  ;  or  the  convetiient,  accom- 
modating retailer  of  goods,  comes  down  upon 
them  Cor  some  small  matter ^  a  fevo  dollars  only^  if 
ivot  convenient  to  pay  the  whole  account;  the  an- 
nual, but  very  unnecessary  tribute  paid  to  northern 
importew,  for  goods  which  oiir  Virginia  merchants 
could  just  us  well  import  for  us,  if  the  want  of 
Icrcsight  in  themselves,  and  misL'overnmeni  in  our 
rulers,  had  nor  prevented  it.     Then  it  is,  that  the 
paroxysms  of  the  emigrating  fever  seize  us;  ihen^ 
it  iSf  that,  you  hear  the  cry  :  Oh  !  we  can't  live 
hcrrt  any  longer,  we  must  move  to  a  new  country ; 
our  lands  are  worn  out  post  recovery,  they  will  not 


fumfsh  salt  ro  our  bread !  and  awaytbeyicainp 
in  thousands  of  instances,  without  tiavin^  p 
seen,  or  possessiug  the  slightest  knowledge  eiil 
of  the  country  to  which  they  sre  going,  or  \ 
character  of  its  population,  abandoniDg  ferev 
their  native  homes— although  is  reality,  they 
quire  nothing  under  heaven,  bat  a  few  yean  of 
dustry  and  economy,  to  yield  them  every  coo 
nience,  comfort,  and  enjoyaient,  that  rat'ioDal  e 
ouirht  to  desire. 

Having  exposed  to  yoo,  as  forcibly  at  I  e 

the  errors  and  the  evils' which  vitally  coneemi 

prosperity  as  a  class,  perhaps  you  will  expect  i 

to  su^^est  a  remedy,  if  any  can  be  fbund  I  m 

fhat  it  must  originate  with,  and  be  applied  iyi 

masters  of  familtes,  for  (Acsfseneraliymaybe.-: 

sidered  the  heads  of  the  same,  altboo^  (hee 

ceptions  are  mimerous,  toAerewi,  aecording  to' 

vul  i^ar  scgring,  "  the  grey  mmt  it  the  hitter  knru 

This  is  generally  spoken  in  bad  sense,  indio' 

of  a  devilish  temper  and  imtameable  ton^ir 

the  mistress,  and  a  chicken's  heart,  and  da^iiM 

spirit  in  the  master ;  yet  to  the  shame  of  oor  m 

bar  it  said,  the  expression  is  too  oAen  traeinir: 

sense,  lor  e^cry  one  has  seen  many  mm 

wl\ere  the  trhole  bunten  of  fomily  affairs h»  V 

volved  on  the  poor  wife,  from  the  utter  wwtL« 

ness  of  her  huaband,  and  where  eke  elmb 

proved  the  main  stay  Chat  preserved  all  frofli  m 

trtevabfe  ruin.     Many,  very  many  of  th«e  f» 

are  as  pitiable  as  they  are  real,  and  cry  Doit  k- 

ly,  for  that  reform,  which,  as  I  before  eaid,  f^^x 

commence  with  the  masters  of  faniilieB.  l/f^tia 

lAsn,  ohiy  begin,  for  if  they  are  i^ic  and  wa*!?:- 

they  have  t)o  right  whatever  to  expnjt  or  re^j!:! 

any  thing  better  of  the  misrrcsscf.  Lefitec^f 

tert  then,  only  take  their  proper  station,  aiid  ifl' 

it  constantly  as  they  should  do,  and  most  snct*' 

do  I  believe,  not  only  that  all  these  wa^rv^ 

excellent  women  of  whom  I  have  l»t  Ejwtf  ■ 

would  gladly  confine  their  labom  within  their  or 

proper  sphere  of  action,  but  that  they  woald  ^ 

able  to  incite  multitudes  of  their  ownicxiofoLc' 

their  highly  laudable  example.   FW,  thaukw 

ven !  we  still  have  lefl  enough  of  thedeaaidiiM 

of  the  genuine  old  stock  of  Yttffm  w«^  « 

every  class  of  our  society,  thus  to  b<w  ««"*• 

mory  oC  their  mothers  and  grandmoiiieff ;  aim™ 

hand  down  unimpared,  untarnished,*// wo* «- 

roestic  virtues  which  adorned  their «!»«««?» «M 

rendered  them  inestimable  Wewmgi to iheff» 

lies.    Those  viitOes  all  still  lire  at  perWiy  Ifw. 

in  my  memory,  as  if  the  8^"*™^  P"'?!!!!!!^!, 
tfcem  whom  I  can  first  remember, yet  livtdaffltf? 

us,  and  (rod  grant  that  they  may  new,  if^ 
forgotten  by  any  of  their  posterity.  ^^ 

Could  the  reform  I  have  spoken  of  oiweo^; 
with  the  mastcre  of  the  hdiiiebo!d,D«ej«J 
shadow  of  doubt,  I  ihiuk,  cooMexin  wtDau 
vast  majority  of  them,  instead  of  6«^,T 
wives  to  aid  them  in  wasting  their  woiwirw 

would  find  them  always  k***/ *'^, "jlcKtJ 
to  cooperate,  with  heart  and  haod,ifl««7"v, 

useful  retrenchment,  of  <^o»»'!^f*°"I^ 
good  management,  which  l^^^.\^^r^^ 
the  comforts,  the  enjovmenis,  and  ^}»^^^. 
of  their  homes.     Theh,  my  good  ^"^J^. 

few  years  would  pass  ^^^.^Y^ }^^j;^^ 
ness  peace,  plenty  and  toy  in  nsmefwe  ■ 
wheri  we  now  behold  iitfl«  else  ^^^ 
strugglct  against  povcity,  and  vaio,  cswafly; 
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forts  to  keep  up  a  show  to  the  last/  until  the  final 
severance  from  friends,  country  and  kindred  is 
/breed  upon  them  by  their  own  most  culpable  im- 
providence. Then,  ere  long,  we  should  contem- 
plate with  deep  anti-  delightlul  egiotion,  the  old 
div^cUlings  ot"  our  long  buried  ancestors,  rapidly  re- 
puiring,  instead  of  tumbling  into  shapeless  ruins ; 
or  their  bricks  and  stones,  like  some  that  once 
were  parts  of  our  venerable  churches,  converted 
to  the  meanest  purposes.  Tfim,  would  our  love 
uf  country  soon  receive  anew  impuls^;  a  vivid 
encouragement  fronj  beholding  our  lontf  worp  out 
barren  wastes  converted  iilio  leriile  fields,  teeming 
with  luxuriant  crops;  and  to  cap  the  climax  of 
weU-earned,  perfectly  justifiable  pleasure,  we  who 
tiave  resolved  tc^  live  in  and  die  by  out  mother 
Btane,  might  continually  exult  in  reflecting  that 
alt  this  has  been  oitr  taork.  In  a  word  we  should 
60011  behold  80  happy  a  change  wrought  over  the 
iace  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  in  its  people, 
that  a  true-hearted  Virginian  woul'J  almost  as 
80on  think  of  committing  suicide  as  of  giving  up 
ills  native  home — the  graves  of  Ws  parents,  rela- 
tives and  friends — all  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  taught  to  hol(f  most  dear,  for  any  new  stal^ 
or  counipy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  one  find  all,  I  must  bid 
you  farewell,  perhaps — and  not  Improbably,  for  the 
last  ti^e.  Should  it  be  so,  listen,  I  pray  you,  to 
my  parting  entteayr :  cherish  our  society  ;  keep  ii 
up  ;  and  however  feeble  "may  be  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  it  here,  where  it  should  surely  meet 
with  most;  however  small  may  be  its  anrmni  ac- 
cession of  members,  let  the  few  fliiihlul  friends  of 
our  cause  constarnly  bear  in  mind  the  all  impor- 
tant lact,  that  there  is'no  other  way  yet  devised  so 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  husbandry  of  this 
or  any  couaUy,  as  that  of  organizing  and  main- 
taining, in  the  proper  spirit,  societies  of  agriculture^ 


PREMIUMS    AWARDED    BY   THE  AGRICI>LTIJ- 
RAL   SOCIETY  OF   FREDERICKSBURG. 

jinnual  meeting,  November ^  1839. 

The  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows,  viz : 
To  Garland  B.  Taylor,  of  Louisa  county;  for 

hiscomn^on  blood  stallion^  Kxpunger,    ^\0; 
"  J.  Cole  Dickmson,  of  Louisa  county,  for 

his  mare,* Bett  Badger,      -        -        -*    10 
"  A.  B.  Hooe,  of  King  George,  for  his. 

three-year  old  filly,  Tranquillity,        -      10 
"  G.  B.  Taylor,  of  Louisa,  fbr  his  riding 

horse,      ------      10 

"  John  Stuart  of  K.  George,  for  his  jack,       10 
"  Gporge  Hamilton,  of  Spottsylvania,^for 

his  mule  colt, 5 

"  Thomas  Scott,  of  Orange,  ibr  his  bull, 

Boliver,  of  the  Durham  breed,  -        -       10 
"  John  Ferneyhouffh,  of  SpoitpyWania,  for 

cow,  of  the  AlHerney  breed,      -         -       10 
"  F.  W.  Taliaferro,  of  Spoitsylvania^  for 

grass  fatted  beel,*    -        -.       -        -        5 


•  The- com  rait  tee  on  prassfatted  beef,  reported  that 
they  would  have  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Shumate,  of  Fauquier,  if  his  cattle  had  been  entered 
in  tiffle. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Taliaferro,  to  whom  the  premium  was 
^iven,  presented  it  to  the  socle t}'. 
Vol.  VI 1-95 
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To  George  Rowe,  of  Spdltsylvania,  for  the 
best  ram,         _        -        -        -        - 
Wm.  C.  J.  Rolhrock,  of  Spottsylvania, 
for  the  besi  ewe,       -        -        -  '     - 
George  Howe,  of  Spottsylvania,  for  mut- 

ton.f  • 

Domestics. 

To  Mrs.  Dickinson,  of  Louisa,  for  (he  beat 
suit  of  clothes,  of  domestic  mamifac- 
liiciure,  the  sftme  having  been  *v6rn 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  at  the  fair,     - 
Mrs.   Virginia  Scott,  of  Orange,  for  a 

carp<»t, - 

Mrs.  HamiUon,  of  Spottsylvania,  fer  a 
'  piece  of -negro  clothing,    -        -        r 

Mifs  Siev'ens,  of  SiaHbrd,  for  a  piece  of 
plaid,       -        -        -        -        - 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  Fredericksbutcg,  for  4  oz. 
sewing  silk,  '-'-•- 

Mrs.  H\inter,  of  ditto,  for  tf  pair  of  silk 
hose         ~        "        **        *         —  •      — 

Miss  E.  Richards,  of  Culpeper,  for  a 
pair  of  worsie'd  hose,         -        -        - 

Mrs.' Mary  Rothrock,  of  Fred'g^for  a 
cotton  counterpane,  -        -        -        ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brooke,  of  Spotsylvania, 
for  a  yarn  counterpane,    -        -        - 

Mrs.  Mary  Rothrock,  of  Fred'g.  for  a 
piece  of  domestic  flannel,  -        -        - 

Miss  Went,  of  King  George,  for  a  quilt, 

Miss  Bond,  of  Esisex,  Ibr  a  cap,  (discre- 
tionary nremium,)    -        -        -    *    - 

An  orphan  girl,  (or  a  beautiful  tippet, 
made  of  ducTo'  feathers— a  discre- 
tionary premium  of - 

Mrs.  Mary  Rolhrock,  fbr  a  piece  of  jeans 

'  and  piece  of  linsey,  each  -        -        1 

•  ■ 

Vegetables. 

♦ 

To  Doct.  E.  P.  White,  of  Caroline,  for  the 
best  Irish  potatoes,    -        -        -         8^ 

"  John  Ferney  hough,  of  Spottsylvania,  for 
the  best  beets,  -        -        -        -        -  6 

<«  Wm.  Jackson,  of  Fred'g,  for  the  bcfet 
cabbages,  -         -         -         -     '    -  6 

<«  Wm.   Jacksqn,   of  ditto,  for  the  best 

'  celery,      -         -^-         -         "/.* 

"   W^l.Jac^spn,ofditto.  for  the  best  salsify  5 

"   W;n.  Jaukson,*of  ditto,  Ibr  carrois,        -  5 
*«   Robert  ji:ilis,«of  ditto,  Ibr  parsiiips,        -  5. 
«  J.'Fernevhopgh,  of  Spot'a,  turnips,    .-  2  50 
"  .John  R.  Spots  wood,  ot  Oian«|e,  for  ap- 
ples,       .-        -        -  •    -        -        -.2  50 
JoAn  S.  Caldwell,  SkcWy*^ 
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RUTA  BAGA  AND  THE  GARDCX  FLEA. 

•      •  From  llie  Farmers  Monthly  Visiter. 

Mr.  I^diUyr.fr'l  believe  it  'is^a  principle  a*  com- 
mon law  that  jio  iv^n  shall  profit  by  his  own  mi«- 
doin^rs  ;  but  la^s  are.  not  always  just,  and  there 
arrft^w  principles  which  (io  not  admit  of  exccp-, 
lions.    ,  .  .        ■ 


t  The  coftmiltee  on'  mutton,  rep6rted  that  thMr 
would  have  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  John  »• 
Gray,  of  Stafford,  if  his  mutton  had  ©een  entered  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  society.  '    • 
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Last  spring  1  planted  al>out  half  an  acre  ofruta 
baga,  on  land  that  was  manured  with  long  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  before  the  plants  got  (airly 
started,  the  weeds  got  ahead  of  thcni,  an^^i  being 
busy  about  other  matters,  I  neglected  to  hoe  them 
until  they  were  completely  overrun  with  weeds;  and 
seeing  my  neigbbor8'*plani8  entirely  de%'oured  with 
the  garden  flea,  i  felt  but  little  disposition  to  neg- 
lecl  other  work  tp  weed  mine,  from4he  impression 
they  would  meet  the  snme  late.    One  day  1  dis- 
covered a  f'Qw  straggling  plants  making  their  way 
through  a  thin  epo^  oi'  weeds,  which  induced  me  to 
examine  the  piece.     L  luuud  the  plants  lo  be  per- 
fect and  entire,  not  one  having  been  molested  by 
an  insect  of  any  description.    1  hoed  and  thinned 
them  out,  and  ia  ten  days  I  had  the  handsomest 
and  foswardest  yard  of  turnips  in  thte  town,  and  I 
have  no  doubt. that  by  ray  negligence  in  not  hoeing 
them,  i  have  gained  over  one  hundred  bushels  of 
fine  roots.    Many  of  my  neighbors  will  nQt  have 
forty  bushels  f(om  a  piece  as  large  as  mine,  while  1 
shall  prsbably  get  two  hundred.  1  would  thereJbi« 
suggest  whether  neglecting  to  weed  turnip  plants 
until  th^  SQth  or  25th  of  July,  will  not  prove  an  ef- 
lectual  safeguard  against  the  depredations  of  those 
insect  intruders.  Cyrus  Slack. 


PBOMMCUOUB  RtCMARKB. 

For  the  Farteera*  Retister. 

Tke  maturing  of  com  hastened  by  early  ceasing 
to  cultitfok  th^  crop.--ln  the  October  No.  of  the 
Ftoirmers'  Register,  page  588,  a  Fairtkx  cultivator 
treats  on  the  above^meptioned subject,  in  a  recom- 
mendatory manner ;  irom  which  1  beg  leaveKo  dis- 
ssnt.  Taking  into  the  count  both  latitude  and 
departure,  my  locality  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Fairfax,  and  I  am  certain  1  have  ever  profited  by 
cultivating  ray  corn  to  th«  lOih  or  15ih  of  July. 
About  2o  years  past,  I  cultivated  a  crop  of  coi^ 
till  about  the  lOfh  of  August,  which  proved  to  be 
too  late,  although  planted  at  the  usual  time ;  for  it 
was  caught  by  frost.  Would  the  author  of  the 
above  communication  please  spare  a  ihw  more 
moments,  by  responding  to  the  tbilowinf?.  Wiiat 
kind  of  soil  was  your  crop  on?  Wlmt  kiii^l  ol' 
corn  was  planted  1    Do  you  suppose  the  produce  i^i'^  ^be  fallow  plough  has  been  used.  I  bsreoere 


attention  is  much  turned  to  grazing,  therefore, 
grass,  oats  and  rye,  both  green  and  cured,  a-^e 
equally  as  important  as  com.  (The  word  maizes 
is  Willi  us  nearly  jf^bsolete  ;  we  flay  corn,  wbcs^ 
&c.)  A  lew  days  past  i  finished  spreading  '.--. 
my  intended  corn-land,  the  remains  of  my  la^. 
winter's  stock  of  manure,  amouniiD^  to  242  he^^> 
vy  ox-loads;  and  next  spring  the  remainder  c' 
the  plat  will  be  manured  with  the  accumuidiit^ 
through  the  winter,  of  ilie  cow  and  horse  yard«- 
My  mode  sf  depositing  the  loads,  is  accoruif,^  .» 
ihe  rule  of  Col,  Taylor,  as  laid  down  in  hs  A.-a- 
tor ;  and  the  piles  are  not  spread  till  there  is  nii^ri. 
likelihood  of  rain.  After  a  soaking  rain,  I  believe 
there  is  but  little,  if  any  evaporation  at  ibis  sr  >- 
son  of  the  year.  Indeed  I  have  spread  maw^zt 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  on  & 
stubble  or  other  unappropriated  field,  and  sup- 
posed that  1  had  sustained  no  lose. 

My  bottom  lands  are  fallowed  and  put  in  fr^*!!? 
crop  nearly  every  year,  (meadows  excepiet:.* 
Those  crops  are,  promiscuously,  lodiao  cor^ 
wheat,  rye  and  oats ;  and  whenever  and  wherr- 
ver  any  of  the  small  grains  fail  to  produce  a  pr^d- 
table  crop,  they  are  turned  under  for  improveaieu'. 
Bi  soon  as  those  grains  begin  to  ri|>en,  this  Qf<era- 
tion  is  performed,  and  if  seasonable,  hea\7EecoLC 
crops  mAy  be  expected.  I  sometisnes  sow  ne 
after  rye,  wheat,*  com  or  oats ;  oats  after  oats,  r\t. 
wheal,  or  corn ;  wheat,  after  com  or  oats.  1  s^: 
sow  some  millet,  which  shall  go. hereafter  in  pr. 
to  improvement.* 

I  am  now  collecting,  and  intend  to  eollec!  i 
goodly  suppler  of  tobacco  stalks,  and  other  tolx:- 
co  onki,  which  are  to  be^roui^  in  a  kmik  z 
if  practicable,  if  not,  pounded  in  a  trough,  to  be 
used  as  manure,  a  handful  mixed  with  g}T^&t 
in  each  corn  hill. 

The  whole  of  my  corn  crop  is  interided  ic  be 
watered  from  a  creek ;  the  greater  portioo  of  *.:? 
ditches  have  been  made  and  used  lor  this  a'*: 
other  purposes  for  fifteen  years.  So  soon  as  tne 
cultuY^  or  the  crop  is  over,  the  water  is  let  on  .be 
fields,  and  the  corn  at  this  sta^e  of  its  grairih  j 
much  benefited  thereby.  Natural  grasses  £r:>7 
$0  luxuriantly  amongst  the  watered  dsm.  Ms: 
there  is  no  chance  of  seedmx;  either  fail  or  spring. 


was  eqbal  to  what  it  would  bave  been,  had  you 
giveq  late  tillage  ?  If  the  produce  nvaa  less,  do 
you  suppose  the  "  saving  of  time"  ^%a  eqnal  To 
the  loss  of  grairf  ? '  By  early  ccefting  to  cultivate, 
would  not  a  host  of  weeds  and  grasses  a[)penr  to 
the  injury  of  tHe  crop,  and  to  ihe  impediment  of 
putting  in  small  grain?  Ne^er  mind  Mr.  Fair- 
lar,  this  stricture  may  be  of  service,  both  lo  you, 
myself,  and  the  communitv;  particularly  if  said 
stricture  may  be  refuted.  'Your  laying?  out,  and 
cultivation  of  the  corn  crop,  is  ray  practice  on  po- 
rous levels. 

Myownjfreparations  and  intentions fm- 1840,-- 
Nearly  all  the  ground  intended  for  cors  next  year, 
was  fallowed  in  Jul}',  August,  atid  Sepiemfeer 
last,  and  is  now  in  oats,  rye,  and  Wheat,  eiiAer 
sowed  or  volunteer ;  whieh  has  been  grazed,  and 
the  grazing  will  foe  copntinued  till  spring.  Tne 
oais  are  yet  green,  are  the  best  grazinff.  and  tvill 
not  bt  killed  b^  the  frost  till  about  Christmas.  ! 
shall  Bot  cultivate  qpore  than  one-third  of  my  usu- 
al quantity  of  gpsund  in  corn,  but  by  neat  lillaee, 
I  intend  to  make  my  usual  quantity  of  bread.  My 


yet  sowed  any  kirrd  of  small  ^rain  ai  :be  la^ 
dressing  of  corn,  to  be  watered  lor  the  purpose  of 
grazing ;  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  rye  zni 
oats  would  answer  the  purpose ;  either  of  wiii:t 
would  head  before  winter. 

Although  I  am  not  running  lor  a  premium,  other 
than  that  offered  by  my  corn  crib,  yet  I  am  v«:y 
solicitous  to  do  my  duty — to  do  my  utmost.  Many 
of  my  neighbors  already  laugh  at  me  for  bek^a 
book  farmer,  although  they  cannot  laugh  at  isy 
crops ;  now  if  I  fail  of  a  great  crop  or  a  small  rpace, 
they  may  have  just  cause  lor  laughing.  I  am  ai 
a  loss  to  determine  on  the  psoper  tillase  before 
culture,  and  beg  leave  to  cnll  on  Mr.  Rufiin  to  as- 
sist me  in  this  dilemma.  My  corn  plat  is  general- 
ly a  strong  loam  ;  now  shall  I  plough  it  immeJi- 
■' '  ■    '  —  " 

*  Our  correspondent  will  render  good  serrice  to  tite 

cause  of  agricultural  improvement  by  fonushiDg  ji:- 
ticular  and  detailed  statements  of  the  operatioDS  wh;d 
ke  h6re  mentions  generally.  There  are  bat  few  jcb- 
jects  of  more  importance  than  green  mauuriit^,  asf 
none  on  which  there  is  less  information. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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Btely,  again  in  Marcb,  and  again  immediately  be- 
fore planting  1  Shall  I  plough  it  twice,  and 
-when  1  Or  shall  I  plough  only  once,  and  when  7 
Shall  I  uee  the  ooliivator and  harrow,  and  when? 
The  ground  is  already  well  pulverized,  and  from 
this  tima  till  April,  a  considerable  floclc  of  sheep 
will  be  on  it.* 

Oat  pasture  8fc,,  by  W,  Young, — It  was  this 
writing  of  Mr.  Young,  which  first  started  me  to 
making  experiments  on  oats,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  publication  in  the  Register,  this  beini;  ifuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  the  editor's  approval.  I  know 
Thar  (he  editor  jvil!  excuse  me  for  the  following* 
t^orrection,  October  No.,  page  583,  for  **  it  is  to  be 
expected,  &c.,'' read, '*  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
&c."  fiee  Memoirs  Phil.  Agr.  Soc,  page  194, 
vol.  ii. 

JudgQ  Peters  says  in  utiqualified  terms,  that  the 
oat  crop  is  a  great  exhauster.  I  wish  I  were  half 
so  good  a  farmer  as  Judge  Peters,  but  with  due 
delerence  to  his  better  judgment,  1  beg  leave  of 
his  honored  ashes  to  say,  that  oats  on  clay  is  an 
improver,  until  by  oats,  the  clay  is  made  sufficient- 
ly porous  for  the  production  of  other  crops. 

jBieta.^-Th\B  year,  I  cultivated  three-fourths  of 
an  acre  of  ground,  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
in  beets,  which  produced  about  420  hwshels.  They 
were  sowed  « quite  late  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  the  then  drdught,  the^  were  not  over  half 
thick  enough  ;  and  the  after  drought  must  have 
reduced  the  production  at  least  50  per  centum. 
Thus,  it  is  found  that  I  made  at  the  rate  of  560 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  und^ r  favorable  circum- 
stances, 1  would  have  made  nine  or  ten  hundred 
bushels.  They  w«re  on  black  virgin  soil.  The 
greater  portion  was  white  sugar  bee^,  second,  nian- 
^1  wurtzel,  third,  yellow  sugar  beet.  The  white 
was  best,  yellow  secgnd,  mangel  wurtzel  sorry ; 
which  inferiority  in  the  last  mentioned  1  attribute 
-wholly  to  deception  in  seed.  They  are  int^ded 
for  hogs,  and  are  now  secured.  The  patch  being 
•some  two  or  more  roile^  Irom  any  residence,  1 
much  dreaded  their  destruction  by  wild  animals, 
'but  they  were  not  touched. 

I  again  solicit  the  editor's  attention  and  re- 
marks on  mv  intended  corn  crop,  or  any,  or  all  this 
hasty  scrawl.  MouNTAiirmER. 

jJmhwnty  Nov,  llth,  1839— Snow  storm  from 
east. 


BOT8  19  HORBB8.      MUBRAIN  IH  OATXLB. 

FnHu  the  AflMriean  Fanntr. 

It  is  the  du\y  of  every  person  who  has  any  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  that  no- 
ble and  useful  animal,  the  horse,  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public. 

It  was  my  province  a  few  years  since  to  have 
much  to  do  with  that  noble  animal,  and  of  cobree 
among  the  number  in  my  possession,  I  would  find 
a  number  that  would  be  diseased,  and  very  often 
my  skill  and  experience  would  be  taxed  to  find  a 
remedy  for  some,  of  the  diseases  to  which  they 
would  be  very  often  subject. 

*  There  are  too  many  circumstances  involved  in  the 
case  sabmilted,  and  some  of  them  too  imperfectly 
known,  for  us  to  presome  to  offer  any  opinion,  or  an- 
swer to  the  above  questions. — ^Sd. 


The  roost  formidable  disease  to  which  tlus  noble 
and  uf^eful  animal  is  addicted,  and  there  is  none 
more  alarming  in  its  attacks,  is  (fie  bots. 

I  had  consulted  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
veterinary  art  for  the  treatment  ot*  this,  djpeopo, 
and  faithfully  used  the  remedies  Inid  down,  with- 
out any  benefit.  I  wop  induced  from  infChst, 
and  also  for  the  very  hi<rh  reffHril  which  'hat  no- 
ble anijnal,  the  horRe,  held  in  my  cbtimntion,  to 
use  every  expedient  in  my  poppppsion,  to  cure  tfiis 
formidable  disease.  I  had  another  motive — I  had 
lost  several  very  fine  horpes  by  thi8  difetase,  whirli  • 
induced  me  to  use  and  try  every  experiment 
which  my  ingenuity  could  invent,  to  arrest  this 
disease  amonjrnjy  horpcp,  and  prevent  if  posei- 
ble,  its  recurrence  among  ihem. 

I  am  satisfied,  and  feel  convinced,  that  I  will 
offer  to  the  public,  an  gnfailible  remedy  for  the  bote. 
« Some  six  years  since,  I  purchased  a  very  fine 
horse,  but  had  the  appearance  of  laboring  under 
some  disease.  1  commencedSi  course  of  treat- 
ment, which  I  thought  wotdd  relieve  him,  and 
which  I  had*  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  some 
other  horses  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
diseased  in  t  similar  manner  to  the  above  men- 
tioned horse,  with  decided  relief;  but  in  t[iis  case 
all  my  remedies  failed  of  their  desired  effect. 

I  was  induced  to  try  the  use  of  lime  in  ihe 
treatment  of  his  case,  as  I  was  confident  he  was 
filled  with  grubs  or  bots,  as  he  had  discharged 
several.  1  commenced  by  giving  him  a  laMe- 
spoonful  of  slaked  lime  three  time?  per  week,  in 
bread  mashes.  After  pursuing  this  course  near 
two  weeks,  the  bQ|s  began  to  pass  off  in  quanti- 
ties varying  from  10  to  20,  which  he  would  expel 
during  the  night,  from  his  intestines.  la  the 
meantime  his  appetite  began  to  improve,  and  *in 
six  weeks  he  was  one  of  the  finest  looking  geld- 
ings 1  ever  saw.  From  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
kept  up  the  use  of  lime' among  my  horses,  xviih 
decided  benefit.  As*  an  evidence  of  its  good  ef- 
fects, I  have  not  lost  a  horse  since  I  be^an  to  use  it. 

A  large  number  of  the  bots  which  he  would 
expel  from  his  intestines,  had  the  appearance  of 
being  dead.  I  wa6  induced  from  this  fhcr,  to  put 
some  of  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  lime-wnter, 
as  I  had  frequently  put  them  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, without  producing  any  effect  on  them  ;  but 
all  those  that  I  put  into  lime  wer^perfecOy  dead 
in  eight  and  forty  hours. 

Lime  is  a  certain  preventive  in  keeping  cattle 
from  taking  the  murrain.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
fact,  I  have  used  it  among  my  cattle  three  timea 
p^r  Veek,  mixed  with  splr,  for  three  or  four  years. 
In  that  time,  I  have  not  lost  a  single  co«^,  or  steer, 
or  ox,, by  this  disease;  in  the  meantimo,  Pome  of 
my  neighbors  have  neafly  lost  all  the  cattle  they 
oiined. 

I  will  give  you  a  stronger  pase  than  ih**.  ono 
above  mentfoned.  Qne  of  my  npiir^bors  who 
lost  all  his  cattle,  had  a  neighbor  living  vilhin 
two  bundled  yards  of  him,  who  had  several  cuiile 
which  ran  dally  with  those  that  died,  and  his  cat- 
tle aH  escaped.  He  informed  me  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  give  his  cattle  sdlt  afid  I'me 
every  morning. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  sure  and  infallible  reme- 
dy for  bots  in  horses,  and  a  preventive  of  inflrrain 
among  cattle.  J.  W.  J. 

Red  J^tmMty  N.  C,  Nov,  16M  MSO. 
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DIARRHOBA  IN    HORSES. 

From  the  Praiikfln  Fanner. 

4 

Mr,  Editor, — Some  days  past,  a  person,  who, 
doubiiepf,  iiaii  li^iril  iliat  I  could  advitse  liiui  wiiai 
10  (io  wiih  d  col',  taken  with  a  loosenesi;  of  bowels: 
alter  having  sat is^fied  hiin  as  (aras  my  knowledge 
permit  I  eti,  1  thouglit  timt  the  inrorrnatioii  mi<;hi 
he  ?erv|ieable  to  otIioVs.  Cults  are  suhjeci  to  the 
diarrhoea  two  or  three  days  arieriheir  bfrth,  Ijke 
children,  by  the  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  in- 
testines duMn<]^  their  stay  in  the  womb.  Their  ex- 
cremenii)  are  yellow  and  lueiid.  This  evacuation 
is  accornpanied  by  a  failure  of  appetite  and  weak- 
ness, lasiini;  (or  a  short  time.  If  the  iooeenoss 
continues,  the  colt  becomes  verN^)oor  and  dies. 
These  accidents  often  proceed  from  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  mare,  or  a  too  (rreat  indul^^ence  of 
^reen  (bod  towards  the  lalt  two  or  three  months 
belbre  foaling.  It  may  have  been  observed  that 
aM  the  horses  peripi ted  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  or 
i^d  on  green  ^rass  in  the  ii:table,  are  more  or.  less 
subject  to  a  diarrhcea,  which  in  most  cages  Htops 
of  itself  nder  having  purged  naturally  the  animal; 
but  in  other  cases  it  may  becon^e  inveterate  and 
and  fatal,  accordini;  to  the  previous  state  of  health 
of  the  aniiual,  who  might  have, had  a  be<;in- 
ninj^of  that  diworder,  whirh  is  often  the  case  af- 
ter fouling  or  abortion.^  It  is  prudent  to  watch 
closely  and  guard  airainpt  a  diarrlKJcu  that  lasts 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  but  avoicj  to  contra- 
dict nuturei  which  miirht  produce  worse  conse- 
quences, Ibr  this  loo$:eness  is  cause^l  in  i'oals  and 
(calves)  by  the  piiriring  quality  of  the  mother's 
milk.  When,  however,  it  hu<fs  toolouir,  1  use  Ibr 
coltf  from  3  to  4  oz.  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  mo- 
iasses  or  endive  syntp,  or  ai>8af(rdita,  Ibr  three  or 
Jour  days  only  ;  onc^  ounce  of  this  last  for  each 
dose  diluted  in  wnrai  water.  If  the  colt  is  older, 
the  disorder  may  be  ciuiescil  by  worms,  in  wlrich 
case  chimney  soot  in  now  ii^iik,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces  according  to  the  aire  of  the  coll, 
should  be  given  lo  him.  When  the  diarrhcpa  at- 
tacks  a  full  grown  horr*e,  it  is  olien  necessary  to 
purge  belbre  stoppin«i  the  disease, -and  to  consider 
what  was  his  general  health  previous  to  that  par- 
ticular disease.  W.  M  BNT£Li,is. 


RBUAKKS   ON    FRL7T  TRE;E8. 

Form  tl)&FrankI&i  Farmer. 

The  Ibllowing  are  equally  appropriate  to  apple 
and  peaittrees.  Those  trees,  in  order  to  last  ionir 
and  bear  well,  should  be  dug  about  one  toot  deep 
and  two  feel  around  toifards  the  end  of  October. 
The  dry  and  dead  liaibs  and  the  bad  ones  cut  oH' — 
the  outward  lou^li  and  creviced  bark  rarelully 
scraped,  cither  with  a  rasp  or  any  fnstPimeni  for 
the  purpose.  This  nniy  be  done  in  February, 
takini;  care  not  to  hurt  or  damage  the  inner  baik  ; 
if  liie  live  hark  be  touched,  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  an  ointment  made  of  cow  dung  and 
clay  mixed  "together  with  urine.  This  will  do  well 
also  to  apply  upon  ihose  parts  o/  any  tree  that 
have  been  pruned.*  The  hole  around  the  trees  must 
be  filled  up  early  hi  March  with  new  earth.  The 
peach  tree  must  be  primed  at  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter, and  the  w^ndto  be  covered  with  }he  above 
composition.    Nature  has  designated  the    roost 


proper  time  to  plant  the  best  peach  stooes;  as  Lh>e 
which  fall  on  the  ground  when  the  fruit  is  rife, 
and  ore  buried  bv  hoij:*  or  any  thing  el?e,  mj^\ 
certainly  grow  better  ilian  if  we  pjanl  the  dry  tf*-.; 
which  we  generally  plunt  without  succe^^  \* 
soon  us  you  see  and  e^such  f?eaches  as  are  wc-r:. 
having,  put  the  kernels  in  the  <rround,  m  a  ire.v:. 
of  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  cover  tiiem  we.t  hi.: 
they  wdl  all  or  nearly  ail  cocne  up  the  lulciwi.;: 
i^pring.  To  rub  a  pear  or  apple  tree  with  fi- — 
af^r  scraping,  is,  1  think,  advisable,  as  a  pear  >^ 
5 J  leet  circumlerenco,  thus  treated,  has  rev.vrJ  :'.:  ^ 
}ear,  and  instead  of  an  a!mo$>t  dead  condrsDr..  v:<is 
ofsuperb  foliage  and  bore  fine  fruit  which  if  U^ 
not  done  /or  the  last  three  years. 

W.  Mextvllc 


PROCBEBINGS    OF    THE    KORTM     ASITA    AGEI- 
CULTURAL   ASSOCIAT103I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Begtster. 

The  inclosed  communications  were  mads  to '".; 
North  Anna  Agricuhural  A  social  ion,  at  a  -:? 
meeting.  Incompliance  with  a  re^olutionaocfv: 
by  that  association,  I  now  transmit  ihem  to  }..*c. 
Should  you.  b^  of  opinioHi  that  a  public^t.or.  c 
them  will  in  any  respect  promote  jhe  in*eres4»  >- 
agriciiliure,  you  arc  iM  liberty  to  give  thema  p^^ce 
iu  your  valuable  periodic^iL 

Veiy  respectfully,  I  am. 
Your  obedient  servdDt, 

W.  iJoLLADAY. 

December  3rd,  1839. 


CuUioation  of  sugar  beeL 

To  the  Chairman  9f  the  North  Aniik  Afrieoliaral  A»cm*-u:»£. 

Irt  compliance  with  a  regulation  of  this  e-»ori3< 
tion,  I  make  the  following  connfmunication  en  m 
experiment  made  by  n^  during  the  present  year, 
iu  the  cultivation  of  the  su^ar  beet. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  puipoee  was  a  ht 
containing  29,123  square  feet,  (S3  square  feet  irijre 
than  two-thirds  of  an  acre,)  on  which  firm-xe 
ihanJwenty  years  my  hogs  had  run  apanol*ibe 
time  1  W9S  fattening  them.  Throughoat  this  pe- 
riocf  the  lot  had  borne  annually  a  crop  oi'  lod»ai! 
corn,  intermixed  with  beans,  peas,  and  Iiish  po-a- 
toea.  Nevertheless  the  land  had  been  kept  m 
good  condition  by  what  came  ii-ooi  the  ho^  aiKi 
I  gave  no  additional  manure  to  ir.  The  grea:f: 
pan  of  the  lot  lies  eloping  to  the  south-n-est.  The 
soil  is  what  we  usually  call  gray,  with  a  good  pab- 
stratum  of  clay. 

Not  having  defsrmined  to  cultivate  Ibe  beet  ui>- 
til  early  in  the  spnng,  I  had  neglected  to  have  ihe 
lot  ploughed  as  soon  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  land  was  still  hard  fiom  the  trampling  oi  i„t 
hogs.  In  the  month  of  April,  after  a  rain,  it  tras^ 
coultered  as  deep  as  two  strong  horses  could  pui' 
the  coulter ;  nearly  up  to  the  beam^f  the  ploujih. 
U  was  then  ploughed  to  about  the  same  de^ih. 
After  this  it  was  harrowed  with  a  hea%y  harrov 
drawn  by  two  horses.  By  these  different  open- 
t'ons  the  land  was  brought  into  good  tilth.  T* 
prepare  it  for  the  P'cepiion  of  the  seed,  ridires  wer? 
thrown  up,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  bv 
turning  togettier  two  lurrows  of  a  large  plou^li- 
A  harrow  was  then  drawn  upon  these  hd^ 
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lengthwise,  by  which  they  were  considerably  flat- 
tened.   Having  no  drill- barrow,  I  adopted  the  IhU 
iovvintr  expedieut  lor  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  seed  equally.     Pms  were  driven  into  the  wlicel 
of  u  common  wheel-barrow,  pointincjr  towards  the 
centre,  at  Buch  a  distance  apart,  that  when  the 
wheel-barrow  was  rolled  lengthwise  on  the  ridges, 
small   holes  were  made  upon  them  by  the  pins 
seven  inches  and  a  half  apart.  .Into  each  one  ol 
these  holes  a  single  seed  (I  should  rather  sny  cap- 
sule*) was  dropped  by  the  hand,  and  covered  with 
fine  earth  to  the  depth  of  nearly  fit\  inch.    This 
WHS  done  abou].  the  middle  oi'  April.     Previou»to 
sowing  the  peed  they  were  put  inio  warm  wat**r, 
and  soaked  for  tweiuy-Ojur  hours.    A  small  quan- 
tity ol' ashes  was  then  intimately  mixed  with  them, 
ibr  the  purpose  ofseparating  the  seeds.    The  sea- 
son being  uncommonly  dry,  they  germinated  slow- 
ly, and  came  up  badly.    So  unpromising  indeed 
for  some  weeks  was  the  appearance  of  the  beets, 
iha^  one  time  I  had  thoughts  of  ploughing  up  the 
lot,  with  a  viewofcultivating  it  in  some  other  crop. 
When  ihe  beets  were  large  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  the  intervals  between  the  rows  were 
ploughed  with  a  shovel-plough  drawn  by  one 
horse;  the  hoes  fuilowed,  care  being  taken  to  pull 
up  with  the  hand  every  weed  and  spire  of  graps 
near  to,  and  around  the  beets.    In  this  manner 
they  were  weeded,  at  proper  intervals,  three  times ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  the  third  weeding  was 
necessary.    On  the  second  day  of  November  the 
beets  were  taken  up.    This  was  don^  by  running 
a  single  furrow  of  the  plough  on  each  side  of  every 
^ow  of  the  beets,  and  then  pulling  them  up  with 
i^he  hand.    The  product  was  at  least  six  hundred 
bushels;  nearly  eleven  ox-cart  loads  of  Gfty-six 
bushels  each. 

.  I  have  said  that  the  lot  contained  29,123  square 
feet.  There  are  on  an  acre  of  land  48,560  square 
Icet.  Consequently  the  lot  produced  at  the  rate 
of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  bushels  per 
acre.  Not  hint;  has  been  guessed  ^t;  the  beets 
were  measured,!  And  the  lot  carefully  surveyed. 
The  product  would  have  been  greater,  if  the  beets 
had  stood  well.  In  various  parts  of  every  row 
ihere^were  spaces  of  eight  or  ten  feet  with  not 
more  than  jour  or  five  beets.  In  addition  to  this 
disadvantageous  circumstance,  a  strip  of  flat  land 
on  one  side  of  the  lot  was  made  much  too  wet  for 
the  Beets,  by  repeated  rains  in  the  latter  part  ol 
July,  and  throughout  the  month  of  August.  On 
this  strip  the  beets  were  very  small,  and  added  but 
little  to  the  product  of  the  lot. 

Chaptai,  th^.  eminent  chymist,  and  practical  ag- 
riculturist, after  an  experience  of  many  years  in 
the  culture  of  the  beet,  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
of  it;/M  believe  this  plant  may  be  cultivated  as 
food  for  cattle,  more  advantageously  than  any 
other."t  I  can  say  from  experience  that  cows  fed 
on  the  su^rar  beet  yield  rich  and  well  tasted  milk. 
A  peck  of  ^e  beets  given  in  the  morning,  and  as 
much  at  niflU,  with  other  ordinary  course  food,  is 
a  good  allowance  tor  one  cow.  Six  cows  then  will 
consume  three  bu^els  in  one  day,  or  six  hundred 
bushels  in  200  days  (6  moaihs  and  20  days.) 

.  X 1 — ; 

*  One  capsule  contains  generally  more  than  ooe 
seed. 

t  The  body  of  the  cart  even  fuU  contained  56  bash- 
els.    The  loads  were  heaped.  * 

t  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  page  130. 


Uow  much  Indian  corn  per  day  will  make  the 
milk  of  a  cow  as  valuable,  as  will  two  pecks  of 
beets,  due  allowance  being  made  lor  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk?  I  am  confident  that  nain- 
justire  wiH  he  done  to  the  corn,  b}'  supposing  that 
half  a  gallon  given  in  the  morning,  and  as  much 
at  night,  with  other  ordinary  coarse  Ibod,  will 
make  het  milk  equally  valuable.  Six  cows  «l hen 
will  consume  six  gallons  of  Indian  corn  in  one 
day,  or  1200  gallons  in  20Q  days.  To  produce 
1200  gallons,  or  thirty  barrels  of  corn,  at  least 
three  acres  of  land,  as  well  manured  as  that  culti- 
vated in  heels,  will  he  re^iuired.  According  to  this 
calculatipn,  the  prod^jct  of  about  two  thirds  of  an 
acre  in  beets  will  go  as  far  in  feeding  milch  cows, 
and  yield  as  great  a  profit,  as  the  product  of  three 
acres  in  Indian  cojn.  IIow  great  tlie  superiority 
on  the  side  of  the  beets,  and  wjiat  a  saving  oi' ma- 
nure, of  lantl,  and  of  labor  !     ,  ^ 

Almost  every  farmer  in  this  part  of  Virginiii 
must  have  felt  the  want  of  some  root  crdp  for  his 
Wve  stock,  during  the  winter  months  and  early  ia 
the  spring.  I  know  of  none  so  well  adapted  to 
our  climate  as  tbe«beet^  It  is  less  ipjured  by  the 
long  drobght^  of  stimmer  than  any  root  that  I 
know,  and  produces  a  larger  crop.  «  The  late  able 
conductor  of  the  *  Cultivator,'  I  thinlc,  doubted  ihe 
propriet3(  of  cultivating  this  crop  in  the  southern 
states ;  believing  the  country  "  north  of  42"  to  be 
the  favorite  region  of  the  beet.  The  experiment, 
ivhich  is  the  subject  of  this  communication,  shows, 
thai  on  soils  adapted  to  the  beet,  and  well  manured, 
even  here  about  the  latitude  of  38,  as  much  as 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-peven  bushels  per  acre, 
in  seasons  as  favorable  as  the  last,  may  be  reason- 
ably expected;  or,  supposing  the  beets  to  weigh 
on  an  average  50  lbs.  per  bushel,  rather  more  than 
twenty  tons;  an  amount  of  product  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  hhe  farmer  for  the 
labor  and  attention  bestowed  on  it.  But  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  good  preparation  and  careful 
culture  are  absolutely  neressar^'  to  supcess.  "  The 
produce  of  a  field  which  is  well  taken  care  of," 
(says  Chap|al,)  *^  is  at  least  double  that  ol  one 
which  is  neglected."*  \V,  IIolladay. 

Spottsylvania,  28th  Nov.,  1839.      . 


ON   UNDKR-DRAINflirO. 

i 
To  the  Ctaairman  of  the  North  Anna  Agricultaral  Association. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  .bring  the  subiect  of 
.under-drains'to  the  notice  of  this  society,  having 
myself  experiencet)  some  loss  of  labor  from  the 
want  of  them,  as  well  as  profit  from  their  use. 

it  is  well  known  to  you,  sir,  and  to  all  present, 
that  wet  sobbed  land,  while  in  that  condition,  is 
generally  the  most  unprofitable  portion  of  the  soil 
to  its  owi^er.  If  he  attempts, to  derive  a  profit 
from  it  by  grazinsr,  its  product  being  very  rough 
and  coarse,  is  rejected  by  every  species  of  stock, 
80  long  as  they  can  get  a  tolerable  supply  of  that 
which  is  moTe  tender  and  succulent.  Only  when 
pinched  by  hunger  will  they  resort  to  the  product 
of  such  land.  If  he  attempts  a  profit  by  culture 
without  draining  h,  his  effort  will  be  in  vain. 
Should  he  leave  bis  drains  open,  they  (being 

*  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  page  321. 
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■mall)  will,  afler  a  winter's  freeze,  and  a  sum- 
mef'a  rooting  of  the  hogs,  be  nearly  filled  up. 
Conseqaently  before  he  can  plough  again  to  pro- 
fit, he  must  re- open  his  drains,  and  so  continue  to 
do  at  every  rotation. 

My  method  is  to  make  the  drains  eighteen  inches 
^ide  at  the  top,  eight  at  the  bottom,  and  eighteen 
deep.  I  cut  the  drains  at  the  lower  ed'se  of  the 
hill,  and  fill  ttiem  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  with 
rocks  of  any  description,  except  very  large  ones, 
thrown  in  promiscuously ;  reserving  such  as  are 
flat  for  a  top  layer  to  prevent  the  earth  I'rom  get- 
ting through.  I  then  puUon  a  layer  of  shavings, 
if  convenient ;  if  not,  inverted  sods.  (The  rush 
y)ug  up  with  the  roots  answers  very  well.)  The 
earth,  which  has  be^n  dug  'out  of  the  drains,  is 
then  drawn  back  ;  and  the  work  is  done  for  years, 
and  for  aught  that  I  know,  for  ages. 

I  would  recomiaend  in  all  cases  to  commence 
filling  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain  ;  and  should 
any  earth  fall  in  below  the  rocks,  let  it  be  removed; 
and  also  the  thick  mud  that  may  accumulate  belbre 
filling  in  with  the  rocks. 

The  advantages  of  drains*  thus  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  briefly  the  following.  The  work 
once  done  is  permanently  done  ;  the  higher  lands 
above  the  dmins  are  cleared  from  the  Qb^ruction 
of  rocks, and  stones  ;  the  mud  below  beoomes  dry 
and  tillable ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  are  more 
than  realized  in  the  abundance  of  his  crops. ' 

L.  JOHTISON. 

November  2Bih,  1839. 


HOW  "to   DRY    PUMPKINS. 

From  the  Maiqe  Farmer. 

Mr  Editor: — Perhaps  It  may  not  be  generally 
Vnown  that  the  more  expeditious,  as  well  as  econ- 
omical method  of  drying  pumpkins  for  domestic 
use  is  in  the  following  manner.  Prepare  the 
pumpkin  and  atew  it  the  same  as  for  immediate 
use,  then  lay  it  on  trenchers  or  tiers  aad  dry  it  (not 
bake  or  scorch  it)  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  oven 
moderately  heated,  after  baking.  Care  shoukl  be 
taken  aAer  it  is  dried  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  damp  air  in  wet  weather,  otherwise  it  may 
mould.  All  that  need  be  done  to  prepare  it  for  Use 
is  to  soak  it  in  milk  or  water  some  six  or  eight 
hours  prevfous  to  its  being  wanted.  It  should  not 
be  spread  out  like  a  Jennie  cake  on  the  tin,  bat 
rolled  after  the  manner  of  biscuit,  as  it  will  frequent- 
ly be  necessary  to  turn  it  while  dryirig.  Theabdve 
is  communicated  at  the  request  of  a  g6od  housewife 


whom  you  may  call 

West  Sidneify  Sept.  1639. 


Priscilla. 


IKF 


NOTICE  OF  INDIAN  KEY, 
A  YOUNG  (^IRL. 


WRITTEN  BY 


Comnraniested  fbr  the  Parmen'  Registtr. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  Nov,  J5, 1839. 
The  islet  of  Indian  key,  is  situated  in  latitude 
^^48',  longitude  80^  66',  distant. from  the  gulf 
stream  6  miles,  from  Key  West,  19  north  and  60 
east,  from  Cape  Florida,  63  south  and  36  west, 
and  from  Cape  Sable,  13  south  and  14  east.  It 
was  settled  m  1824.    At  that  time  it  was  remark- 


able for  nothing  but  a  battle,  fought  betveen  the 
Indians  and  a  French  crew  that  bad  ban  cast 
away,  in  which  the  French  were  horhbiy murder- 
ed, and  from  that  circumstance  it  took  iisBane. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  coral  rock,  aDd  a  of 
only  12  acres  in  extent  at  low  water.  The  Boatb- 
east  side  is  composed  of  rug^  rocki,  butiheie 
are  not  destitute  of  verdure ;  in  the  fisuresof  ibe 
rocks  a  saline  succulent  plant,  known  oiuiertbe 
narhe  of  sesuotum,  takes  root  end  brings  a  vise, 
soon  covers  a  large  part  of  the  othersise  barnea 
rock  ;  it  is  nnich  like  the  barilla.   The  reoaioing 
part  of  the  island,  instead  of  beinff  cormd  vith 
grass,  is  carpeted  as  it  were  wifh  an  arentatic 
herb  called    tea  binkum,  resembling  the  throe 
of  the  north ;  pepper  grass  in  a  m\i  f^jt  ir 
also  abundant.     The   common  weedi  arf  the 
periwinkle  or  Madagascar  rose  [mat  roMs,]  the 
yellow  prickly  poppy,  [orgemone  maiana.]  the 
while  prickly  poppy,  and  different  Tariciiei  of  ihe 
morning  glory.    On  a  Christmas  moroing,  issKad 
of  a  waste  of  snow  greeting  oar  cj-e?,  w  lock 
only  upon  ever  bloomings  ever  grunfiAia^.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  exteosirc  wharrei 
are  built  out;    on  the  west  is  a  sandy  beach 
with  a  large  sea  side  grape  tree,  [cocw/opounfi- 
ra,"]  whose  roots  arc  even  washed  by  iheflowiag 
tides  ;  the  fruit  tastes  much  like  the  cheny.bot 
grows  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  ODtbesoci 
there  is  a  large  hotel,  which  is  now  open  k\k 
accommodation  of  travellers;  and  from  thesaluhnT 
of  the  climme  and  the  pleasantncw  of  thei^asJl 
which  has  been  happily  styled  a  •'gffli<'//A'«»8j 
J  affords  an  inviting  resort  lor  invalids  from  the  oorth. 
(Near  the  centije  of  the  island,  there  Ban oj«i 
^uare  which  I  suppose  might  be  denoraiiaicdihe 
village  green ;  on  the  norih-casteidcofthegTceB, 
are  built  four  very  neat  cottages  and  a  large  fw; 
on  the  western  side,  is  the  dwelling  of  iti^inspK- 
tor  of  the  port,  whose  yard  is  well  stocked  mih  n»- 
rus  multicaulis  trees  which  are  covered  ffi'ij  t«^' 
luxuriant  folitfge  the  whole  year  round.  He  J^aj 
a  young  guava  tree,  which  is  now  loaded  fia 
fruit  in  Its  different  stages,  from  the  \ksm\r^ 
perfect  fruit.    Hfe  has  also  the  fig,  the  mj^' 
ing  pride  of  China,  [melia  sempertimsjibi^' 
adise  or  [moringa  pterigoepemut,]  ^^ 
tree,  the  coi^ta  s^estina  or  gcigcr,  tte/f** 
pukkerima,  the  agati  cocdnea  or  ica*f  ^ 
tree,  castor  oil  tree,  and  last,  though  wile»i^ 
Spanish  bayonet,  [agave  floridana.]  IJ^^ 
planted  from  one  ef  the  adjacent  i«land« «» »*? 
of  1839,  it  was  then  about  four  feet  higb""  "^ 
leaves  t*yo  feet  long ;  in  the  ^^^^^^^Z 
gan  to  send  up  a  straight  green  stem  abw 
inehes  in  circumference,  it  i»^^^  ^Z,I'(A 
and  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  large  wwkd 
iowerbuds;  it  is  a  curiosity  which  migW'^ 
be  an  object  of  envy  to  proprietors  of  gtee""^. 
at  the  north.    Opposite  this  yard  w  «m^^ 
which  may  be  found  five  species  of  crt)^;^ 
time  in  blossom  ;  the  Indian  almonds,  [«»»"T 
eatappa,^  the  mamey  apple,  the  ahgator  P^, 

pine-apple,  the  9apodUla,  the  .^^^^F^-Tw*- 
musica  toccinso,]  the  helicma  ^"^f^^^ 
chium  coronaritan,  the  adionia  «»"?Qp'  ^\^ 
tecoma  capenais,  cobela  trl/toto,  4rc  9^  .  ^ 
north-east  side  of  the  island  is  «taajed '« "  ^ 
and  yard  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ^^l^}.')}^^^, 
by  the  splendid  cocoa-nut  palm  ot^^^^'TZ. 
the  oldest  were  planted  in  1885,  and  awno*  «^ 
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ing,  yielding  a  bunch  every  month  in  the  year.  He 
has  also  a  lew  of  the  date  palms,  the  gooseberry 
tree  [or  ciccaracimosaJ]  the  pomegranate,  hog  plum, 
white  malaga  grape,  plantains,  bananas,  pa  paws, 
red  mulberry  trees,  coral  trees,  and  various  other 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  side  of  the 
island  facing  the  gulf  stream,  may  be  Ibund  the 
seven  year  apple,  the  gumbolimbo  tree,^6ursera 
gtonmi/era,]  which  is  valuable  lor  fence-posts  on 
account  of  its  tenacity  of  life ;  low  it  immediately 
takes  root,  and  in  a  few  years  large  trees  are 
Jbrmed  I'rom  every  post.  That  which  first  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  a  stranger  when  viewing 
the  variety  of  plants  and  their  rapid  growth,  is  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  we  have  not  a  panicle  of 
eiiher  sand  or  clay,  the  soil  being  purely  carbonate 
of  lime  tinged  with  vegetable  mould.  And  to  a 
traveller^  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  north- 
ern states  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  truly  de- 
lightful. To  day  the  thermometer  has  been  at 
83^  and  every  thing  abroad  is  sunny  and  beauti- 
ful, like  a  day  in  June  at  the  north  ;  indeed  it  is 
here  almost  a  perpetual  summer,  and  with  our 
refreshing  sea  breeze,  salubrious  climate,  sunny 
skies,  ever  blooming  verdure,  and  purely  calcareous 
soil,  who  can  deny  that  this  is  truly  a  *'  gem  of 
the  ocean  ?  " 


SXPERIKKNT     OF     COKPOST      MANURK     FOR 

CORN. 

For  the  Fanaen*  Resifter. 

In  the  fall  of  1838, 1  penned  my  mules  while 
seeding  of  wheat,  and  littered  the  pen  with  corn- 
stalks, top-fodder,  oats  and  straw.  In  March, 
there  being  a  considerable  portion  of,  as  I  thought, 
good  manure  for  corn,  but  not  enough  to  manure 
more  than  20,000  corn  hills;  I  concluded  to  put 
pine  leaves  or  beards,  and  lime  with  the  manure. 
Therefore  I  put  manure  at  the  ground,  then  pine 
beards,  then  lime,  then  manure  and  so  on,  until  it 
was  all  heaped  ;  let  it  lie  until  the  the  corn  was 
planted,  and  then  manured  50,000  [corn-hills]  in 
the  bill.  This  corn  was  not  injured  at  all  by  the 
chinch-bug,  although  they  were  to  Ibe  very  rows 
on  the  9ther  corn  that  was  not  manured  or  limed. 
There  was  about  4  bushel?  of  lime  used  in  this 
manure,  and  the  mules  were  penned  about  three 
months.  The  land  would  not  have  produced  more 
than  ti^o  barrels  of  corn  10  the  acre,  but  (or  the 
experiment ;  it  produced  at  least  six  barrels  to  the 
acre,  this  the  31st  of  October,  1839. 

Samuel  W.  Cousins. 

Oustnut  CrrovBy  Amelia, 


DESCRIPTIOlf  OF  A  FARM  IH  THE  WE8TBRK 
EXTREMITY  OF  EASTERN  ROSS,  ROBS-SHIRE 
[SCOTLAND.] 

Presented  by  Mr.  John  £aigrie. 

From  tbe  <  Reportt  of  Select  Pftmu.' 

This  larm,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  im- 
perial acres,  was,  prior  10 1826,  occupied  by  nume- 
rous small  tenants,  who  /armed  the  land  on  the 
old  system  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  of 
Sootlaod  about  fil)y  or  sixty  years  ago^viz.,  the 


continued  occupation  of  the  ground  by  some  des- 
cription of  corn  crop,  with  exception  of  tbe  small 
portion  allotted  (or  potatoes. 

Their  I'otation — if  rotation  it  may  be  called*^ 
consisted  of  oats,  chiefly  of  the  dt)R  or  black  vari- 
ety, which  were  continued  to  be  sown  in  the  same 
field  in  many  instances  lor  five  or  six  years,  or  so 
long  as  the  produce  yielded  two  returns.  '  When 
thought  sufficiently  exhausted,  a  portion  was  then 
manured  in  the  spring  for  t>ear  or  big^,  and  for  po- 
tatoes— succeeded  again  by  oats,  which  were  con- 
tinued until  the  effects  of  the  dung  were  no  longer 
visible,  when  the  land  was  allowed  "  to  rest^' — i.>., 
to  remain  unploughed  for  a  period  of  years,  produ- 
cing nothing  but.  weetts,  with  a  small  portfoiT  of 
indigenous  grasses,  no  artificial  seeds  being  ever 
sown. 

The  arable  land  of  this  farm  was  detached  in 
small  patches,  of  fromr  two  to  three  acres,  inter- 
spersed with  considerable  tfacts  of  bfusb-wood  and 
ancultrvated  ground,  on  ivhich  stones,  which  have 
for  centuries  been  collected  from  the  land,  have 
been  allowed  to  (ie.  In  addition  to  thi0  acoumuJa- 
tion  of  small  stones,  large  masses  of  blue  granite 
lay -amongst  the  arable  ground,  above  and  imme- 
diately beTow  the  surface,  so  as  to  offer  consider^ 
able  iuteiwption  10  the  plough.  Tbe  land  wais 
l)esides  in  a  very  wet  stale  from  tbe  many  spring- 
issuing  out  sf  it,  and  there  being  no  drains  nor 
ditches  to  carry  them  off.  So  much  wns  ihis  Mtf 
in  some  seasons,  that  it  was  frequently  the  inonttk 
of  May  before  any  com  was  sown. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  farm  in  March  1825,, 
presenting  serious  obstacles  to  improvement,,  but 
at  the  same  tim*e  possessing  capabilities  whicli 
could  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  promised  am- 
ple remuneration  for  the  expense  proposed  to  be 
incurred.  ' 

As  the  farm  which  fgrms  the  subject  of  the.  fol- 
lowing remarks  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  al- 
most in  a  state  of  natun^,  the  writer,  in  the  hope 
it  may  prove  useful,  purpoBes  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  operations  connected  with  its 
improvement. 

The  farm  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hiH  and  facing  the 
south,  and  consists  of  two  varieties  of  soil.  1st — > 
a  clay  Toam  of  fi'om  twelve  inches  to  two  feet 
deep  chiefly  upon  an  open  gravelly  subsoil,  fid — 
gravel  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  black  mould 
fVom  six  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  also  on  a  pervious 
subsoil. 

Possession  of  the  arable  land  having  been  ob- 
tained in  the  spring  of  1825,  in  consequence  of  the 
right  to  the  sowing  of  the  crop  of  that  year  by  the 
former  tenants  having  been  purchased  from  them, 
as  well  as  the  manure  they  had  made  from  the 
previous  crop,  operations  were  commenced  on  the 
farm  in  the  month  of  Mnrch.  The  first  object  was 
to  lay  ofi"  the  arable  land,  as  well  as  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  trenched,  into  fields  of  a  regular 
shape,  varying  in  size  from  twelve  to  tlvenly-five 
acres,  according  to  circumstances,  when  such  of 
them  as  could  not  be  taken  in  hand  in  one  season 
were  sown  with  oats  so  far  as  the  arable  hind  ex- 
tended. One  field  was  selected  for  turnips  and 
another  for  fallow  ;  but  i'rom  the  scarcity  of  ma- 
nure, in  the  first  season,  the  sswing  of  both  wheat 
and  turnips  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  sraa!l 
scale. 

/>r<nntng'.— As  draining  was  evidently  the  first 
necessary  operation,  a  number  of  laborers   were 
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employed  for  ihot  purpose,  who  executed!  the  work 
byihejob  or  piece.  The  drains  were  cut  Trom 
lliree  to  lour  and  a  hallleet  deep,  accordint;  lo  the 
nature  of  the  8uh$;traiuni,  two  and  a  haU*  leet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  sixteen  iucfies  at  l)ut<om — the  width 
at  the' top  varyinjij  in  proportion  to  the  depth. 
Stones  were  then  put  in  to  the  heit^ht  of  thirty 
inches,  fin  opening  of  six  inches  square  beinsf  left 
and  built  in  the  but  torn  to  pruveitl  the  sides  of  the 
drain  fi'om  tUllirifr  in  and  thereby  inipedincr  the 
runninrr  of  the  water.  Atjove  the  stones,  a  cover- 
ini?  of  dried  weede,  feathered  from  the  land,  was 
laid,  to  prevent  the  irould  Irora  mixin^^  with  the 
stones  ;  alter  which  the  drain  ^as  Mlled  up,  takin*? 
care  to  throw  in  the  subsoil  first  The  expense 
of  opening  and  closings  was  t  wo- pence  per  el t  of 
thirty-seven  inches,  and  a  half-penny  per  ell  lor 
cartinnr  (he  stones,  niakin<;  the  whole  expense  of 
the  drains  three-pence  per*  lineal  ell.  This  sum 
appears  a  low*  price  f<9r  the  work,  but  an  expert 
laborer,  although  he  should  require  to  u6e  the 
mattock  to  gain  twelve  inthes  of  the  depth,  will, 
at  the  price,  earn  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crown 
per  day. 

Blasting  ntones, — While  the  draining  was  <ro- 
ing  on,  men  were  employed  to  blast  the  larure 
•toneSj  flonne  of  Which  lay  on  the  surface,  white 
other  shoiVed  oAly  a  smaN  portion  above  it,  and 
nriany  were  not  discovered  uAtil  the  field  had  crot 
the  JSrsV  plouffhing.  •  These  stones,  the  greater 
number  of  which  would  weifjh  several  tons,  were 
blasted  with  gunpowder  to  a  size  which  would 
enable  tvTo  Oien  to  lill  the  pieces  into  a  carl.  Such 
of  the  stones  as  were  below  the  ground,  or  hnd  a 
part  only  buried,  the  contractor  tor  the  blasiinfj 
was  bound  to  clear  around  them,  i.  %.  expose  the 
whole  of  the  stone  to  view,  lor  the  reason  that, 
when  the  stone  expioiied,  it  mijzht  have  room  to 
fly  asunder.  When  this  operation  is  ner?|pcfed, 
much  labor  and  expense  are  lo^t.  The  expense 
of  bosing,  blaj^ingi  ""d  (flfinrinc:  tho.  stones,  inclu- 
dinff  gunpowder,  was  firteen  pence  per  loot  of  bore, 
but  latterly,  by  competition^  was  reduced  to  a  shil- 
ling per  loot.  Many  stones  required  thirty  feet  of 
bore  to  reduce  them  to  a  size  fit  tcir  building  stone 
fences,  to  which  purpose  they  wpre  to  be  applied. 

Trenchinj,. — As  the  two  fields  ir>tended  lor  tur- 
nips and  faillow  confnined  several  acres  of  unculti- 
vated ground,  chiefly  covered  with  haze!,  alder, 
and  birch  wood,  these  were  trenched  by  the  spade 
10  the' depth  of  sixteen  inches,  turning  up  all  the 
stones  except .  thosse  requiring  to  he  blasted.  The 
draining  and  stone  fences  ^ffoing  on  at  the  same 
time,  these  stones  were  immediately  carted  oH*; 
the  large  to  the  lences,  and  smaller  ones  to  the 
drains.  The  expense  of  trenching  varied  cftrtsi- 
derably,  according  to  the  liardrft^^s  of  the  soil, 
quantity  of  ptones  in  it,  and  thickness  of  the  brush- 
wood: in  general,  where  all  these  prevailed,  the 
expense  was  Iburteen  pounds  per  acre.;  when 
not  covered  with  brush-wood,  eleven  potmds  per 
acre. 

Dtnces. — On  one  side  of  o  field  in  which  drains 
were  cut,  a  ditch  was  usually  lormed,borh  asa  lence 
and  as  a  conductor  of  the  water  Irom  the  drains,  in 
one  side  of  which  a  hedue  was  planted,  formed  of  a 
single  row  of  white-thorn,  paled  on  that  side  to  pro- 
tect the  hcdL'"e  until  it  should  beable  to  protect  itf»elf. 
The  dimensions  of  the  ditches  are  seven  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  eighteen 
inches  ivide  at  the  bottom.    The  expense,  inclu- 


ding the  setting  of  the  thorns,  was  Eixpeoce  hu- 
penny  per  ell. 

It  has  been  found  from  experience  ihai where 
there  is  a  considerable  fall  in  the  {rrouniijascntie 
larm  described,  the  ditches  which  lollowihe>u:« 
of  t lie  hill  should  have  been  caofiewayed  in  '\jt 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  thembyite 
winter  floods.  This  might  have  been  done «!  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense  bclbre  ihc  mil. 
stores  in  the  adjoining  fields  had  beea  oiben\i!« 
disposed  of. 

Where  ditches  were  not  neccgpary  for  the  pur- 
pose (»f  carrying  oflf  water,  dry  stone  (i)kf§o'  t^sus 
were  built,  both  as  being  the  prelerat'.«  .rUv-/j 
where  cattle  or  sheep  arc  pastured,  anJ  lor  he 
purpose  of  using  the  stones  which  wpreprocufi 
Irom  the  trenching  and  blasting.  These  i]i& 
are  three  feet  at  the  base,  anil  carried  ioibchfi:v. 
of  four  and  a  half  feet  of  built  work,  taf«r,rii  st 
the  top  to  a  breadth  often  inches.  anJ  nrej 
above  all  with  a  Galloway  coping,  or  «ow5 pa- 
ced on  edire,  of  about  ten  inches  high,  maJcrrie 
whole  height  five  feel  lour  inches.  The  es|-« 
per  lineal  ell  including  the  driving  of  ihefn^j. 
which  the  contractor  lor  the  dykes  genm  y  per- 
forms, ran  from  ten  pence  hall-peony  lo  a  »:.£. 
The  stones,  however,  were  near  aihmJ.^ - 
enabled  the  work  to  be  so  cheaply  cxecutoJ.  'd 
grass  was  found  for  the  contractor's  horge?  cq  :tj 
unimproved  ground.  The  price  for  bud  :> 
sixpence  per  ell,  and  the  difference  wui.i'fa 
tor  the  carriajre  of  the  materials. 

Preparation  for  /Mrnips.— The  field  al-^^dy 

alluded  to,  which  was  intended  fori urM^t^:>fi 

sufficiently  drained,  and  the  stones  arJ  ^^^^ 

;  wood  cleared  ofi  from  the  arat>leanilti«nch?j.ir. 

I  so  many  ploughinirs  ajid  harro wings  nw-"-'^ 

I  as  were  necesisary  to  clean  the  field  iroracj  '/3« 

or  root  weeds,  which  were,  alter  each  harr-v--.!'?. 

carefully  hand-picked.    The  first  thKepm-'-y 

were  not  made  deep,  the  more  effeciualiyiot'::,' 

up  the  weeds  ;  but  aller  the  dean i^g process «» 

ended,  the  land  got  a  very  dcepfurrov. 

Ztwimg.— The  land  of  ihertkrm  descnbedie^ 
generally  of  a  rich  and  deep  quality,  l>u^f^[;;^ 
ing  no  calcareous  matter,  it  was  considcreu  Jik 
the  applicati(fn  of  lime  would  be  aiiendfJ  ^^la 
beneficial  eflects,  and  the  result  li^sexcf*^^ 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  being wp»^ 
that  iime  acts  more  powerfully  on  neww.itenw 
land  which  has  been  long  In  cuMva-iPn,  nfj 
desirable  that  some  fresh  mould  should  w '''*'» 
up  to  mix  with  the  old  soil  before  the  hroe*''^"^ 
be  applied.  For  this  reason  a  deep  forn? J- » 
already  mentioned,  was  given  to  the  land.  ^^^ 
persons  Jbr  this  purpose  use  fotir  *^°^''"|j^ 
those  on  this  farm  are  very  powerful,  a^'^'"^^  ^ 
not  being  of  a  cohesive  nature,  two  were  wa 
competent  to  the  task.  The  lime,  ^^f  J  '  J 
imported  from  Sunderland,  was  'a"^^*^*^^^,3 
miles  distant  from  the  farm,  and  when  ea 
the  field  was  laid  down  in  a  long  heap  oj  f^^^^^ 
contiguous  to  water,  if  possible  on  o'^®!!^  .  j^ 
field  on  which  it  was  to  beapplie'd.    l*^  . 


icrs  arc  ineu  empioyeu  lo  iu«'»   ■'■-    i^^ncttac 

third  water/,  it.     When  the  wholeha8b«"r 


wlxa 


rers  are  then  employed  to  turn  the  l"»«i 
...  ■       '  ol 

over,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  for  four  dr  five  [i«}J' 
it  is  again  turned,  and  if  dnyparioftheliflJ*' ^ 
be  found  to  be  still  unslaked,  *ore  waut  fij 

This  mode  ofelakiDgliroeiacon«(»«»F  j,^ 
bicto  the  verycomiDOD  oneon»y*^° 
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lime,  as  it  18  taken  from  the  ihtp  or  kiln,  ia  small 
heaps  on  the  land,  to  be  slaked  by  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  the  moisture  ofthe  soil,  which  in  dry  seasons, 
is  thrown  upon  it.  By  the  former  method  every 
particle  of  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  which 
seldom  happens  the  other  way.  The  only  advan- 
tage atiendmg  the  latter  mode  is,  that  the  quantity 
per  acre  can  be  more  correctly  applied  ;  but  any 
one  who  has  had  experience  ol  the  method  recom- 
mended, knows  from  the  appearance  of  the  lime 
on  the  ground  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the 
intended  quantity.  It  is  apprehended  the  more 
effectual  slaking  ofthe  lime,  and  consequently  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  it  on  the  land,  more  than 
compensates  ibr  the  additional  labor  of  turning,  wa- 
tering, and  carting  it  out.  The  quantity  per  acre 
applied  to  the  field  ibr  turnips  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  bushels.  When  the  whole  lime  has 
been  spread  on  the  land  from  the  carts,  the  field 
gets  one  turn  ofthe  harrows,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil,  and  to  prevent 
any  of  it  from  being  carried  off  by  high  winds. 

Turnip  sowing. — At  this  sta^  the  drilling  for 
turnips  commences,  the  drills  being  made  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart,  when  the  dunff,  which  had  been 
preWously  carted  to  the  field  and  well  fermented, 
is  laid  in  the  bottom  ofthe  drills,  taking  great  care 
that  it  is  regularly  spread.  This  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  success  of  the  crop  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined. 

In  this  metance  no  more  than  nine  tons  per  acre 
could  be  allowed,  as  no  other  manure  could  be 
procured  *,  and  bone  dust,  now  so  generally  and 
successfully  used,  was  not  known  here  at  the  time. 

Sowing  commences  about  the  8th  of  June,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  is  per- 
formed with  a  double  drill  machine  in  the  usual 
way.  The  kinds  of  seed  sown  on  this  liirm  are 
field  yellow,  green  topped  white,  and  white  globe, 
commencing  with  the  yellow  and  finishing  with  the 
globe.  Swedes  were  obliged  to  be  discontinued,  as 
the  hares  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  them  before 
the  season  arrived  when  that  valuable  root  is  gen- 
erally used.  They  could  have  been  taken  up  and 
stored,  but  their  quality  would  have  been  injured 
by  long  keeping.  The  yellow,  which  grow  to  a 
greater  size  than  the  Swedes,  supply  their  place,  as 
they  atand  the  frost  nearly  as  well,  althqugh  their 
quality  is  deteriorated  eariier  in  the  spring,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  tendency  to  shoot. 

The  produce  of  the  field  first  improved  was  very 
great ;  but  as  no  portion  of  it  was  weighed,  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  crop  cannot  be  given—it  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  bulk  any  crop  the  writer 
ever  saw  on  old  improved  lands.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  a  turnip 
crop  being  new  to  the  soil,  and  from  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  the  fresh  mould  taken  up. 

Fallow  fir  fVkeat^AB  the  greater  part  of  the 
dung  purchased  from  the  former  occupants  was 
applied  to  the  turnip  field,  eight  and  a  half  acres 
only  could  be  manured  for  wheat. 

In  the  cleaning  process  the  treatment  was  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  turnip  fieid.  As 
the  land  is  deeper  and  rather  more  compact,  it  got 
two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  lime,  and  about 
twelve  tons  of  farm  manure,  both  being  applied 
immediately  before  the  last  or  seed  furrow. 

fVheat  sotsmg.— The  seed,  which  was  procured 
from  n  chalk  farm  in  Kent,  was  of  the  white  sort, 
aid  was  sown  about  the  middle  of  September,  at 
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the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre* 

jProduce.—The  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  wheat 
yielded  the  very  great  return  of  forty  bushels  per 
acre ;  and  it  may  k>e  mentioned  that  the  last  crop 
of  oats  which  the  same  land  produced  to  the  former 
tenant,  was  so  bad  as  scarcely  lo  pay  the  expense 
of  cutting  it  down. 

In  the  following  year  a  small  field  of  twelve 
acres,  treated  in  every  way  like  the  former,  with 
this  important  exception,  that  it  got  no  manure, 
produced  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

These  great  returns  may  be  ascribed  principally 
to  the  operation  of  the  lime  on  a  deep  and  natu- 
rally rich  soil,  to  which  no  calcareous  manure  had 
ever  been  previously  applied,  fiut  as  the  pecu- 
liariy  fine  season  of  1826  must  have  had  conside- 
rable influence  on  the  productiveness  of  the  crops 
of  this  farm,  which  is  situated  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  in 
no  subsequent  vear  did  the  crops  yield  so  much, 
although  the  bulk  on  the  land  was  frequently 
greater. 

In  the  manner  already  described,  improvement 
of  the  other  fields  was  conducted  until  the  whole 
farm  had  been  gone  over,  which  was  nearly  ef^ 
fected  in  November  1828,  being  little  more  than 
three  years  and  a  half  since  operations  were  com- 
rinenced.  It  being  an  object  with  the  propietor  to 
carry  on  the  improvements  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, a  considerable  number  of  laborers  were 
consequently  employed,  which  caused  the  im- 
provements to  be  completed  in  little  more  than  half 
the  lime  that  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  been 
necessary. 

It  must  he  here  stated,  that,  although  from  the 
scarcity  of  manure  in  the  first  season,  the  number 
of  acres  sown  with  turnips  and  wheat  were  necessa- 
rily very  limited,  other  improvements,  as  trenching, 
ditching,  inclosing,  &c.,  were  proceeding  on  a 
large  scale. 

It  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  labor,  that, 
during  the  period  alluded  to,  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  lime  were  carted  a  distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  farm,  on  a  road  of  considerable  as- 
cent, and  without  aiiy  assistance  from  hired  carters. 

Establis/ment. — The  farm,  during  the  continu-r 
ance  of  the  improvements  was  worked  by  a  bail- 
iff, six  ploughmen  or  carters,  and  three  laborers, 
in  constant  pay,  and  six  pair  of  horses ;  but  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  farm  is  now  kept  in 

frass,  and  two  fields  in  permanent  pasture  or  mea- 
ow,  the  number  of  horses  is  reduced  to  four  pairs 
and  a  supernumerary  horse. 

Expense  of  improvement — As  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  give  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  im- 
provement of  some  ofthe  fields,  two  are  selected ; 
the  one  the  most  expensive,  the  other  the  least  so. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  stating  the  items 
of  expense,  no  price  is  put  upon  the  tabor  of  (he 
farm  horses  in  carting  the  lime,  fallowing,  &c., 
which  would  at  least  come  to  five  pounds  per  acre. 

2l-Jcre  field. 
Blasting  large  stones,  -        -        -     £75    0    0 
Trenching,  G J  acres,  at  122.  lOs.  per 

acre 81    50 

Drains 3    0    0 

Lime,  3,024  bushels  (144  bushels 

per  acre),  at  e^ci.  -  -  -  81  18  0 
Inclosing  with  stone  dyke      -        -        52    7    0 

Average,  per  acre,  13j.  19s.  M^         £293  10    0 


rest 
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£8  16  6 

4    0  0 

0  15  6 

62    8  0 

7  10  7 

£83  10  6 


12' ACTB  field. 

Blasting  large  stones      -        -        - 
Trenching    -      •  -        - 

Drains 

Liine,2,304  but^hels  (192  bushels  per 
acre),  ni  G^d,      -        -        -        - 
Ditch  ibr  iniercepting  hill  water 

Average,  per  acre,  OL  19s.  2d. 

This  last  field  is  that  alluded  to  as  havini;  yielded 
thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  after  fkllonr 
without  manure. 

Rotation  of  crops. — All  the  6elds  on  the  farm 
having  been  jjone  over  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, the  previout<ly  exhnuBted  state  ol'thc  land,  i 
from  a  continued  cour:>e  of  bad  larminf;,  rend*Ted 
it  necessary  that,  in  the  first  round  oi'  croppmg,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  grass  Ibr  two  or 
more  years,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  its 
strength.  \Viih  that  view  each  field,  as  im- 
proved, was  sown  down  with  red  and  while  clo- 
ver and  perennial  rye-grass,  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  pounds  of  red  clover,  four  of  white,  and  one 
and  a  half  bushels  of  rye-grass  per  acre. 

An  easy  rotation,  or  such  as  would  least  dete- 
riorate the  soil,  was  therefore  fixed  on,  and  is  now 
followed.  On  that  part  of  the  farm,  consisting  of 
a  deep  clay  loam,  the  course  commences  with — 
1.  Fallow,  a  small  porlion  of  potatoes  and  spring 
sown  tares.  2.  Wheat  sown  down  with  grass 
seeds.    3.  Clover.     4.  Pasture.    5.  Oats. 

On  the  lighter  division  the  rotation  is — 1.  Tur- 
nips. 2.  Barley,  with  grass  seeds.  3.  Pasture. 
4.  Pasture.  6.  Oats.  It  is  probable  that  this  may 
be  the  course  of  cropping  which  will  continue  to 
be  pursued.  A  more  profitable  one  could  be 
adopted  by  extending  il^e  cour{»e,  and  irUruducing 
beans,  succeeded  by  wheat,  into  the  rotation ;  but 
as  the  farm,  as  already  nientioiied,  is  situated  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  high  hills,  the  bean 
crop,  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  a  precarioiii;  one, 
would,  in  this  situation,  be  doubly  so ;  and  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  wheat  would  also  be  hazardous. 

Farm  offices. — These  are  conveniently  situated, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  farm,  and  are  of 
the  most  approved  construction,  possessing  ample 
■bed  room  Ibr  cattle,  granaries,  &c.,  and  have  a 
water  thrashing-machine  of  eight  horses'  power 
attached. 

Roads. — Besides  a  county  road,  which  bounds 
the  farm  nearlj^  its  whole  length,  there  are  cross 
roads,  which  intersect  it  at  convenient  distances. 

Sheep  walk. — Connected  with  the  arable  farm 
described,  there  is  a  ranire  of  moor  ground,  inter- 
spersed with  valleys  of  green  pasture,  on  which 
fifteen  hundred  sheep  are  kept,  of  the  pure  Cheviot 
or  white-faced  breed.  Surface  draining  being 
much  wanted  in  the  valleys,  many  thousand  ells 
of  drains  were  cut,  which  have  had  the  efl'ect  of 
increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  pasture.  The  dimensions  of  the  drains  are 
twelve  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
are  executed  at  a  farthing  per  ell.  The  sod  that 
is  cut  out  is  carefully  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
drain,  with  the  grass  side  up,  to  preserve  the  green 
sward.  The  sherp  walk,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  joint'd  to  the  arable  farm,  has  the  advantage 
of  tuperior  wintering  for  the  hogs  or  lambs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  green  food  and  shelter  afforded  by  the 


woods  that  are  attached  to  the  farm.  As  the  iFed. 
der  lambs  are  annually  sold,  no  turnips  ate  given 
to  the  ewe  lumbs,  but  in  lieu  of  them  tberaro  al- 
lowed the  range  of  the  clover  (tubblec,  which  Im 
equally  the  e fleet  wiih  turnips  of  checking  braxy. 
a  disease  that  often  carries  ofi  a  large  port:or/of 
the  Hock  where  clover  stubbles  or  turnips  cannot 
be  obtained,  laxative  food  being  the  ooly  preven- 
tive hitherto  discovered.  The  sheep  are  mana^d 
by  a  head  shepherd  and  a  boy. 
*  General  character  of  the  dtdrid.-Thcdistrift 
of  Eastern  Hoss  consists  of  m\  ofall  ihevstrierr^o 
of  loam,  from  a  rich  deep  clay  loam  to  liffht  sai^dy 
loam;  and  as  the  climate  of  tbek)tRrerparsol!h<! 
district  is  favorable  for  raising  if  heat,  that  gran  h 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  ihequrr 
in  general  is  fine.  In  a  few  iostances  \kv\.fi\ 
from  one  farm  has  brought  the  higfaeit  price  ^n 
JVlark  Lane. 

On  the  first-mentioned  soil  the  system  of  en??. 
ping  is  as  follows  : — 1.  Fallow  and  a  smai;  pcr<  .<; 
of  turnips.  2.  Wheat  sown  down  with  ra». 
3.  Clover.  4.  Oats.  5.  Drilled  beans,  poiaioe?, 
and  spring-sown  tares.    6.  Wheat. 

On  liffhter  loams  the  rotation  i»-l.  Turrips 
eaten  off  with  sheep.  2.  Spring-sown  wheat.  3. 
Clover.  4.  OalP.  6.  Beans,  &c.  6.  Whea';ao(i 
on  the  light  sandy  loams  the  modeofcropplniii*- 
1.  Turnips  eaten  off  with  sheep.  2.  Spnnp-»wn 
wheat  and  barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Paiiaie.  i 
Oats. 

Mvan  tages  of  eating  off  tumff  with  fkitt.- 
The  farmers  of  the  second  and  laitt  amu(^'i'"^ 
derive  very  confsiderabie  benefit  from  the  v  <:v 
horing  county  of  Sutherland.  In  that  cwniv'^rtp 
farming  is  carried  on  syrHematicaily,an(ioii«vfr\' 
extensive  scale ;  and  it  forms  partofihen^ifin'^^ 
winter  on  turnij»e  the  wedderhoirsorlnnib^i'  '^^t 
season,  as  well  as  the  weaker  pan  ol  'hf  ?  -«• 
As  the  turnips  raided  in  the  county  are  do;  8.1?- 
quate  to  feed  the  proportion  of  ho^i  from  an »?• 
gre«aie  stock  of  166,000  Cheviot  sheep,  t<«f'ff 
with  the  cattle  reared  in  the  countr>,thf  lanrie^ 
have  recourse  to  this  district  and  to  K<»ft-Jt 
generally,  to  make  up  the  deBcicncy.  Jl'*^**' 
quence  is,  that  many  hundred  acn»of  tum'f*^^'^ 
annually  taken  by  the  Sutherland  fi»f™fV!':' 
county,  the  advantages  of  which  tothedisir^ 
obvious,  as  the  land  on  which  thctiirw/iPM"^ 
b^en  eaten  by  sheep  is  so  enriched  »'oero^^ 
many  farmers  to  grow  wheat  where  w^^ 
would  not  be  attempted.  .  <f^ 

it  is  the  general  practice  to  draw  off  (»«'^»jU 
the  turnips,  taking  every  alternate  '*""'."'f  Jl 
cattle  in  the  straw  yards.  This  it  ^q""™^; 
on  ac4:ount  of  the  necessity  of  converting'M  ^^^^ 
into  manure,  and  to  preveni\he\^t^"^°:\i 
wise  in  good  condition,  from  being  overeDn^*^" 
by  the  sheep.  .  jj,- 

Another  reason  may  also  be»'«^w.  ^ 
only  after  turnips  that  wheat,  on  «»"* J^l^. 
raised,  it  is  important  to  have  the  field  ?J    j^, 
fore  the  10th  of  March-tbc  latest  period,  id 
district,  at  which  wheat  is  sown  in  "P""?' .,^  v^ 

The  raising  of  wheat  on  light  Mfl<^y'J"J^ 
thus  become  a  practice  where,  tiot  ^^^^ 
since,  it  was  unknown ;  and,  as  that  ^^^^ 
duces  more  straw  than  any  other,  '^j^ij, 
quently  more  dung  is  obtained,  a  ff»^ 
of  turnips  is  the  natural  result.        -^, :« lit 

Size  r//anfi«.-The  size  oC  tht  fanw  «» 
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district  is,  ofcouree,  various,  dependinc; on  the  ex- 
tent of  capital  of  the  tenants;  in  general  they  run 
Irom  two  to  lour  hundred  imperial  acres.  The  best 
description  of  iandn  let  as  high  as  two  pounds  per 
acre,  while  the  inferior  sorts  aru  as  lotv  as  fiHeen 
shillings. 

Very  lew  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  butcher,  as  the 
small  towns  and  villages  aflurd  a  limited  coneump- 
tion ;  but  a  spirited  liiriuer  from  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, who  rents  two  extensive  farms  in  the  district, 
has  lor  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  which  he  drives, 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  to  the  Ed- 
inburgh market. 

This  tedious  land  journey  will  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
be  rendered  unnecespary,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
mode  of  conveyance  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

No  dairies  are  kept,  as,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  from  large  towns,  it  is  found  more  profita- 
ble to  rear  cattle  on  farms  where  a  considerable 
portion  is  kept  in  pasture. 

A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  reared  in 
the  district,  but  as  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  winter  keep,  the  additional 
numbers  are  supplied  from  the  Highlands  of  Suth- 
erland and  Ross- shire. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  rear  their  own  horses. 
A  t  an  earlier  period,  and  before  good  stallions  were 
introduced  into  the  countiy,  the  local  farmers'  so- 
cieties offered  premiums  for  the  best  horrses  from 
Clydesdale  and  other  southern  districts  of  Scotland; 
but  of  late  years,  good  stallions  are  annually  setit 
north  without  any  other  encouratrement  than  is 
afforded  by  the  number  of  mares  they  obtain.  A 
few  are  bred  and  kept  in  the  country,  but  they  are 
generally  of  inferior  stamp. 

On  well-regulated  farms,  where  the  working 
stock  are  kept  in  full  employment,  it  is  usual  that 
the  ploughmen  or  carters  do  little  other  work 
than  that  in  which  their  horses  are  engaged.  All 
other  work  is  performed  by  laborers,  eiiher  by  the 
day  or  by  the  job ;  the  latter,  in  all  cases  where  the 
nature  ofthe  work  admits  of  it,  being  the  preferable 
xuode  of  employinfr  them. 

Afethod  ofiDorking  and  feeding  the  horses. — In 
the  spring  and  summer  months  the  horses  are 
worked  ten  hours  per  diem.  The  ploughmen  are 
in  the  stable  a  Httle  after  four  o^clock,  a.m.,  to 
clean  it  out  and  to  dress  and  feed  their  hordes. 
They  arc  ready  to  start  at  five  ;  between  seven 
and  eight  their  breakfast,  consisting  of  r)orridge 
and  milk,  is  sent  to  the  field,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes, they  are  again  in  motion.  At  ten  the  horses 
are  unyoked,  and  remain  in  the  stable  until  two, 
when  they  again  start  for  the  af>ernoon  yoking, 
which  lasts  until  seven. 

These  hours  of  working  are  considered  the  best, 
as  the  horses  are  at  rest  and  feeding  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  In  the  interval,  the  ploughmen, 
by  turns,  cut  clover  or  tares  for  tlie  horse?,  which 
are  carted  home  by  a  (supernumerary  horse  that 
is  generally  kept  for  that  imd  other  purposes.  Du- 
ring hay-time  and  harvest,  or  when  the  corn  is 
carrying,  no  specified  hours  of  working  the  horses 
are  kept.  In  winter,  when  the  weather  admits  o! 
it,  the  horses  are  in  the  yoke,  except  an  hour  and 
a  hair  in  the  middle  ofthe  day,  as  long  as  there  is 
davlight. 

The  mode  of  feedin<j  the  horses  varies  accordin? 
to  the  ideas  of  the  farmers,  but  the  general  method 
is  as  follows.    During  the  spring  ipontht  they  get 


one  feed  of  oats  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock; 
when  they  come  in  to  the  stable  they  cret  a  mash  of 
boiled  light  grain  and  turnips,  fietbre  they  start 
atjain  at  two,  another  feed  of  oals  is  given,  and 
when  they  cease  working  at  seven  the  mash  is  re- 
peated. Some  fiirmers  substitute  Swedish  or  yel- 
low turnips  for  the  mash  of  boiled  grain,  which  is 
found  equally  to  answer  the  pur[)ORe  of  keeping 
the  horses  fresh,  and  in  a  good  working  state. 

In  summer,  when  the  horses  are  fed  on  cut 
clover  or  tares,  it  is  not  usual  to  give  them  oats,  as 
unless  they  are  bruised,  a  practice  not  sufBciently 
attended  to,  it  is  nut  suf)posed  they  could  be  much 
benefitted  by  them.  In  the  winter  months  the 
horses  get  one  feed  of  oats  in  the  morning,  and 
either  mashes  or  raw  Swedes  in  the  forenoon.  At 
eight,  P.M.,  they  are  dressed  and  littered,  and 
get  a  repetition  of  the  mash.  When  there  is 
much  carting,  as  in  driving  lime,  &c.,  the  quantity 
of  oats  is  increased.  Hay  and  bean-straw  Ibrm 
the  rest  of  the  food ;  and  as  there  is  little  demand 
for  the  former,  it  is  probable  the  horses  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  it  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain. 
Hay  or  straw-culling  does  not  prevail  here  as  in 
England. 

General  remarks. — Improvements,  such  as 
(tractised  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  commenced  in 
this  country  about  the  beginning  ofthe  nineteenth 
ceniury,  previous  to  which  period  judicious  man- 
agement was  followed  only  by  the  more  enlitrht- 
ened  proprietors  on  their  honie  fiirms.  A  few  of 
the  respectable  native  farmers  studied  agriculture 
in  the  improved  counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  the  example  which  they  showed  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  fiiims  was  gradually  followed 
by  their  neighbors. 

The  rent  of  lands  in  the  southern  districts  hav- 
ing considerably  advanced  at  thic^  period,  induced 
farmers  from  these  quartets  to  look  to  this  country. 
The  proprietors  being  sensible  of  the  advantage 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  example  which 
they  would  set  to  their  other  tenanty,  granted 
leases  considered  at  the  lime  mutually  beneficial 
in  regard  to  enclosures,  &c.  These  men  imme- 
diately commenced  the  improved  system  of  fallow- 
ing and  sowing  turnips,  &c.,  anil  brought  with 
them  Buperiorimplemenis  of  husbandry.  Although 
not  uniform  in  their  success,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  taking  farms  of  an  extent  beyond  their 
capital,  by  which  a  few  became  bankrupt,  the 
native  farmers  saw  the  success  of  a  portion  of  them 
and  observed  that  their  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  &c., 
were  brought  to  maturity.  They  also  perceived 
the  great  superiority  of  their  m.inMcrement  in  hav- 
ing turnips  for  their  cattle  in  wu  er,  by  which  so 
much  additional  manure,  and  ul'  better  quality,, 
was  produced,  and  the  cattle  kept  in  a  growing, 
healthful  state,  instead  of  being,  as  by  their  own 
system,  kept  barely  alive  during  the  wiiiter  months. 

The  improved  mode  of  farming  having  grad- 
ually extended  to  the  larger  native  tacksmen,  the 
smaller  tenants,  and  even  the  crofiers,  took  the 
hint,  and  at  this  period  (1831)  a  crofter  who  only 
pays  a  rent  of  five  pounds  has  his  patches  of  wheat 
and  turnips. 

The  opening  of  the  country  bv  the  Caledonian 
canal  htia  materially  contributed  to  its  improve- 
ment ;  as,  independantly  of  what  may  be  expected^ 
from  it  for  the  general  purposes  ol*  commerce,  it 
aflbrds  the  means  of  transporting  the  wheat  of  this 
district  andof  Morayshire,  to  the  Li vcrposl  market. 
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which  of  late  years  has  been  the  principal  outlet 
(or  that  grain.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that,  from  the  dry  nature  of  our  climate,  belter 
wheat  is  raised  than  in  the  west  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  voyages  through  the  canal  are, 
however,  frequently  tedioup,  as  ihe  winds,  confined 
by  the  mountaiii^:,  generally  blow  from  either  end, 
and  often  for  long  periods.  This  can  be  obviated 
by  the  apjilicatiou  oC  steam,  and  after  the  very 
larrre  pxpediiuie  on  tlii<;  great  national  work,  the 
expense  uf  this  power  seems  quite  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  the  navigation  of  the 
canal.  By  the  aid  of  government,  and  under  the 
direction  of  parliamentary  commissioners,  exten- 
sive lines  of  excellent  roads  and  good  harbors  have 
been  constructed.  Another  important  improve- 
ment is  on  the  eve  of  being  set  on  foot,  namely, 
the  establishing  of  steam-boats  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  fat  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  English  and 
southern  Scottish  markets.  The  benefit  of  this 
conveyance  must  be  very  sensibly  felt,  as  the  loss 
of  weight  and  other  casualties  which  fat  stock  ex- 
perience in  their  tedious  land  iourney  at  an  early 
period  of  the  year,  and  when  food  is  oflen  difficult 
to  be  procured  on  the  road,  very  much  lessen  the 

Erofits  of  the  feeder.  The  greater  expense  per 
ead  which  the  transport  by  steam  must  occasion, 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  superior  condition  of  the  animals  on  arriving 
at  market. 

Character  of  the  peasantry, — Like  our  Scottish 
peasantry  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  be  religious ;  are  of  sober, 
industrious,  and  peaceable  habits ;  obedieut  and 
respectful  to  ^heir  superiors ;  and  are  willing  to  be 
instructed  in  any  thing  connected  with  their  occu- 
pation by  which  they  can  make  themselves  more 
useful. 


REHARKABLC  GROWTH  OF  M0RU8  MULTI- 
CAV1AS  on  ▲  soil.  ALK08T  PURELY  CAL- 
CAREOUS. 

Capt.  Jacob  Houseman^  Present, 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  Nov.  14, 1839. 
Sir— The  Editor  of  the  Farmers^  Register,  at 
Petersburg  Va.,  desires  to  obtain  facts  concerning 
the  morus  roulticaulis  of  perpetual  growth  on  the 
Florida  Keys.  As  you  are  the  oldest  accidental 
introducer  of  the  Manilla  mulberry  on  this  arid 
calcareous  rock,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  any 
facts  accidentally  otjserved  by  you  in  relation  to 
the  original  trees  and  to  their  recent  progeny. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Pbrrikb, 
Superintendent  of  the  T,  r.  C. 

Dr.  Perrine, 

Indian  Key,  Nov.  14,  1839. 
Dear  Sir — Agreeable  to  your  request  for  the 
history  of  my  morus  multicaulis,  I  say  that  I  or- 
dered at  New  York,  a  lot  of  plants,  (the  invoice 
of  which  is  dated  28th  February  1834,)  consist- 
ing of  apple,  peach,  pjum  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  were  set  out  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  this 
islet.  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  mulberry  were 
the  two  trees,  but  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  limestone 
rock  and  planted  them,  where  they  grew  very 
Ihriftily .    The  nex t  year  they  bore  fruit  abundant- 


ly, when  I  trimmed  them  and  cnt  off  s  can-load 
of  branches  and  sprouts,  and  hove  ibeED  away, 
not  knowing  that  they  would  grow  by  nkkiog 
them  in  the  ground.  As  the  ireea  vere  iq  ihe 
way,  1  dug  them  up  and  traneplanied  them,  bui 
one  died  from  the  misconduct  of  ihe  Degroes.  I 
however,  continued  to  trim  the  braocbs  of  ihe 
remaining  tree  from  three  to  (bar  limeE  a  year, 
and  still  continued  to  throw  them  away  until  atout 
a  year  ago,  when  I  learned  firoin  Mr.  Howe  lU 
by  cutting  off  the  limbs,  and  cutting  them  iothor. 
pieces  ana  by  sticking  theio  io  the  grwodtlicy 
would  grow.  I  then  planted  20  cutiiogs  io  try 
them,  and  now  the  bodies  ofsome  are  three  iochei 
diameter,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  Thegifat 
growth  of  these  plants  and  the  great gtofiesoi  \k 
morus  multicaulis,  was  the  reasoD  why  eoiDe  iei- 
sure  days  in  the  last  summer  and  fall  1  stuck  id 
the  ground  more  than  ten  thousand  cuuiogsotihi 
new  branches,  all  which  are  now  from  tvo  lo 
three  feet  high,  well  covered  with  large  brs. 
The  soil  is  nothing  but  a  shelly  kiad  of  gravel  iLd 
sand,  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  lo 

the  solid  coral  rock. 

Your  humble  servant, 
Jacob  HousEXis. 

To  Charles  Howe,  esq.,  Present. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F.,  Nor.  H 1839. 
Sir— The  Editor  of  the  Farroere'fi«?i«ter,3( 
Virginia,  is  desirous  to  acquire  facts  coiKenk' 
the  growth  of  the  morus  muhicaulifioo  die  ?^ 
rida  keys.  As  you  are  the  oldest  pradi^  p- 
pasator  of  the  Manilla  mulberry  on  ihii  coral 
rock,  you  are  hence  respectfully  requested  feco©- 
municate  any  important  facts  from  yooriDia&i- 
ate  personal  observations  in  this  eotirelytropa 
climate  and  on  the  entirely  calcareoua  soil 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob'i.  eerrani. 

To  Dr.  H.  Perrine,  Present 

Indian  Key,  N(n.\^^f 
Sir— In  reply  to  your  request  ofytrntp 
briefly  state  that  my  personal  obaerraiioni  ofiti"^ 
little  island  have  satisfied  me  ofibeinipo^^' 
facts  that  the  morus  multicaulis  ia  hercifl'^'^^ 
best  section  of  the  United  States  forisprafiatife 
propagation;  because  the  Manilla  nwlbcny « 
here  an  evergreen  tree,  which  bem  leases  tw 
whole  year  round,  and  because  it  ihereibrc  ao» 
furnish  Iboii  for  silk  worms  and  docs  funiishljM 
for  planting  on  every  day  of  every  year.  Mr- 


Baker  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  sent  me  m 
of  the  morus  multicaulis,  about  two  ff^^^i 
which  I  planted  on  the  23rd  December,  m^ 
on  the  2nd  January  1837,  the  leaves  had  bcajj 
the  size  of  a  dollar.  On  the  12th  hnifj !«' ' 
hatched  60  eggs  of  silk  worms,  and  led  ^T^ 
the  young  leaves  of  said  plants,  by  P^^H^Z 
leaves  on  each  plant  in  succession;  m  wow  .^ 
ninth  plant  was  stripped,  the  first  plant  wm  s^' 
covered  with  leaves:  on  the 22il  FebniaoW^'' 
1  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  several  cocw^^f " 
by  those  worms  fed  on  those  leara;  t-ai « 
two  months  the  leaves  were  grown*  tw* 
were  fed,  and  the  cocoons  were  spun,  in  tue  *^ 
days  of  a  northern  winter.  In  relauon  lo  ne  r 
pagatioo  of  the  Manilla  mulberry*.  |  b^'"  T;. 
state  that  I  have  planted  cutiiDgsaad  tianei* 
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ed  trees  at  any  season  of  the  year,  whenever  a 
rain  fell,  and  I  was  at  leisure  at  home.  I  have 
roeinoranda  of  plantint^  in  October,  November, 
December,  January,  March,  April,  June,  August 
and  September.  Those  cuttings  planted  on  the 
24th  April  last,  are  now  5  to  6  feet  high,  and  those 
planted  on  the  20(h  September  from  10  to  15 
inches  high.  Considering  the  want  of  vegetable 
mould  and  of  every  earth  except  limestone,  and 
then  comparing  (he  small  size  of  my  lot  with  the 
great  number  of  trees  huddled  together  in  the  lot, 
it  does  seenn  wonderful  ihat  any  one  should  grow 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  you  daily  see  that  they  are 
all  flourishing  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  luxu- 
riance in  the  continual  reproduction  of  their  enor- 
mous leaves. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obd't.  servant, 

Charles  Uowb. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Regiaten 

I  send  you  the  preceding  copies  of  my  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  morus  multicaulis  with 
the  only  persons  on  this  islet  who  possess  any 
plants  of  the  Manilla  mulberry.  You  know  that 
this  islet  embraces  only  twelve  acres  of  land,  and 
is  inhabited  by  only  six  families  including  my  own. 
Capt.  Houseman  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
island,  Charles  Howe,  esq.  is  the  ppst master  and 
inspector  of  the  customs,  and  their  families  in- 
clude the  only  persons  who  have  resided  on  this 
islet  during  the  last  ten  years.  You  will  perceive 
that  neither  of  them  has  yet  adopted  the  prolific 
practice  of  propagating  wfih  single  buds,  as  both 
of  them  are  apparently  satisfied  that  the  value  of 
the  leaves  lor  ibdder  for  cows  is,  at  the  least,  equal 
to  their  value  for  food  for  worms,  and  that  the 
conversion  of  those  leaves  into  milk  by  milch 
cows  is  a  much  speedier,  safer  and  easier  process, 
than  the  conversion  of  those  leaves  into  silk,  by 
silk- worms.  Indeed,  neither  Capt.  Houseman  nor 
Mr.  Howe,  has  the  leisure  or  the  disposition  to 
multiply  the  Manilla  mulberry  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  in  the  least  possible  time ;  and  have 
not  hence  derived  any  pecuniary  gain  from  the 
superlative  superiority  of  South  Florida,  for  the 
profitable  propagation  of  the  morus  multicaulis 
and  for  the  continual  production  of  raw  silk. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obd^t.  servant, 

Henry  Perrine. 

Indian  JKey,  T.  F,,  Nov.  leth^  1839. 

P.  S. — As  regards  the  moveable  material  here 
called  soil,  1  do  not  believe  that  when  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  island,  it  would  make  an 
average  depth  of  six  inches  to  the  solid  rock. 

H.  P. 

[We  had  long  ago  observed  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  calcareous  soils  to  favor  the  growth  of  mulberry 
trees ;  and  besides  the  economical  value  of  that 
fact,  it  was  the  more  interesting  to  us  because  of 
our  investigations  and  observations  previously 
made  in  regard  to  sundry  other  trees  and  plants 
which  have  either  a  marked  preference  for,  or  as 
marked  an  aversion  to,  calcareous  soils.  When 
therefore  we  heard,  from  Dr.  Perrine,  that  morus 
multicaulis  plants  were  growing  on  the-  almost 


pure  calcareous  soil  of  Indian  Key,  a  mere  dis- 
integrating coral  rock,  we  felt  curious  to  be  more 
fully  informed  as  to  the  degree  of  congeniality  be- 
tween this  tree  and  a  soil  so  unfavorable  to  most 
other  trees,  and  indeed  to  vegetation  in  general ; 
and  our  inquiry  has  elicited  the  remarkable  and 
interesting  facts  presented  in  the  forjegoing  corres- 
pon()ence. 

The  remarkable  power  of  growth  of  this  tree 
on  a  soil  so  nearly  approaching  to  sterility,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of 
lime — and  which  will  soon  become  entirely  steriL 
by  tillage,  without  due  care  for  giving  and  retain- 
ing in  it  vegetable  matter — is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  merely  to  feed  silk  worms,  (important 
as  we  deem  that  object,)  or  to  produce  trees  for 
sale.  Supposing  not  a  cent  to  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  sources,  the  discovery  of  the  pecu- 
liar aptitude  of  this  tree  to  grow  on  such  soil  is 
alone  equal  to  double  its  value  for  other  purposes. 
For  it  will  give  a  luxuriant  and  shading  forest 
growth  on  what  would  be  otherwise  a  burning  and 
arid  region,  and  which  otherwise,  aAer  being  ex- 
hausted by  tillage  of'  its  little  stock  of  vegetable 
matter,  would  become  not  only  destitute  of  fertili- 
ty, but  of  grass  and  of  trees,  and  consequently  of 
moisture.  The  growth  of  this  tree  offers,  direct- 
ly, abundance  of  cattle-food,  and  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  perhaps  timber  for  many  purposes ;  and  indi- 
rectly, it  will  aid  the  product  of  every  other  crop, 
by  the  cover  of  trees  producing  vegetable  food, 
and  also  by  inviting  and  retaining  the  moisture  of 
the  air.  We  may  be  visionary  in  this  opinion ; 
but  we  do  certainly  and  fully  believe,  that  the 
two  facts  so  recently  known — the  nature  of  this 
soil,  and  ifs  fitness  for  producing  mulberry  trees — 
if  properly  appreciated  and  applied,  may  make  ail 
the  difference  between  a  productive  and  deligbt/ul 
agricultural  region,  and  a  naked,  parched,  and  un- 
improveable  and  scarcely  habitable  desert. — Ed\ 
Far.  Reg.] 


CAPITAL.    INVESTED   IN    AGRICULTURE  BOTH 
SAFE  AND   PROFITABLE. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

At  the  present  time  when  there  is  much  de- 
rangement in  commercial  concerns,  and  when  the 
world  seems  filled  to  a  surfoit,  with  all  kinds  of 
stocks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment, 
look  around  us  and  see  what  sort  of  investments 
have  stood  the  tests  which  the  various  cintum- 
stances  of  a  political  and  commercial  nature  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Is  that  portion  of 
capital  which  is  invested  in  the  thousand  and  one 
speculations  of  the  day,  as  safe  and  as  produrtiv« 
as  the  holders  desire  1  Do  the  banks  exhibiiin 
their  returns,  such  an  enormous  dividend  that 
makes  their  stock  so  very  lucrative  that  it  is 
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aa  ob^c  (o  invest  in  them  largely  ?  We  think 
not.  W  we  take  the  whole  amount  of  bank  di- 
vidends in  liiis  state  and  average  them  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  Muck,  they  will  hardly  amount 
to  (bur  per  cent.  Look  at  the  various  other  kinds 
of  Jiincy  or  other  stock,  which  have  swallowed  up 
so  much  of  the  capital  of  our  own  citizens — very 
few  of  them  yield  six  per  cent.  Again,  look  at  the 
active  commercial  part  off  he  community.  Group 
them  all  together  and  sum  up  the  profits  and  the 
losses,  and  average  them  among  the  individuals, 
and  will  their  profits  be  so  great  and  so  splendid 
that  it  would  be  cause  of  envying  the  proprietors? 
So  uusettled  has  been  business,  and  so  full  of  un- 
certainty and  fluctuation,  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, who  have  entered  the  field  of  commercial 
enterprise  with  some  little  capital — the  fruits  of 
their  own  or  their  fathers^  industry — are  now  in 
fact  deeply  insolvent,  and  in  truth  pennyless,  how- 
ever welt  they  may  manage  in  concealing  it  by  the 
use  of  other  people's  property. 

Well,  how  is  it  with  capital  invested  in  agricul- 
ture 7  How  is  it  with  funds  invested  in  the  soil 
and  the  improvements  of  a  well  managed  farm  1 
Are  tbey  any  more  productive,  or  are  they,  in  fact 
as  far  in  the  back  ground  as  the  votary  of  com- 
mercial speculation  would  fain  make  the  world  be- 
lieve 1  We  believe  that  if  we  take  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  any  well  conducted  /arm,  and 
carefully  calculate  the  net  proceeds,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  more  productive  thun  most  of  the 
investments  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  take  for 
instance  any  particular  crop.  The  oat  crop  is  as 
ikir  a  one  as  any  to  calculate  upon. 

Let  us  tir^t  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  to 

produce  a  crop    from    an    acre ;    and    first  we 

will  give  what  in  this  state  may  be  considered  a 

large  price,  especially  if  we  were  to  purchase  a 

wliole  farm  at  the  rate,  we  will  give  %50  lor  the 

acre,  850  00 

Ploughing,  2  00 

Seed,  1  25 

Harrowing  in,  1  00 

Interest  of  cost  of  acre  for  one  year,  3  00 

867  25 
We' will  give  the  straw  for  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing, and  we  have  now  invested  fifty-seven  dol- 
lars and  twenty  five  cents. 

We  will  suppose  that  you  get  thirty  bushels  of 
oats,  and  that  is  a  crop  hardly  worth  bragging 
about.  Our  friend  Ford,  of  Gray,  gets  66  bush- 
els per  acre,  but  we  will  take  thirty  bushels,  only 
thirty  J  and  will  sell  them  for  less  than  we  gave  in 
the  spring  for  seed.  We  will  sell  them  for  87| 
cents  per  bushel,  which  will  amount  to  %\l  25. 
Now  eleven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  is  the 
interest  of  8^B7  50,  at  6  per  cent,  or  in  other 
words,  is  more  than  nineteen  per  cent  upon  the 
interest  of  capital  invested,  including  purchase  mo- 
ney and  all.  fiut  as  you  have  the  acre  still  on 
hand,  deduct  if  you  please,  the  850  which  you 
gave,  and  the  expenses  will  then  amount  to  87  25. 
This  then  is  the  actual  floating  or  circulating  cap- 
ital required  to  produce  your  acre  of  oats,  inclu- 
ding rent  or  interest  of  purchase  money,  and  the 
nett  income.  811  25,  is  about  155  per  cent.  Fid- 
dlestick, exclaimd  neighbor  Scrubard — now  this  is 
all  humbug — real  book  1  arming.  Any  body  can 
get  rich  on  a  piece  of  paper.  \C  money  can  be 
made  so  easy  by  farming  why  ain't  1  and  every 


f  one  who  have  been  farming  all  oar  days  as  rich 
us  mud  1     /  don*  t  believe  nothing  oiCi. 

Well  neighbor,  put  down  your  goodsttck  and 
let  us  enquire  into  it.  How  large  a  lann  have 
vou  ?  One  hundred  acres.  What  did  you  give 
for  it  7  82000,  that  is  820  per  acre.  Tlic  iniere^t 
01'  this  is  8120.  Well  then  I  have  to  pay  about 
820  in  taxes,  that  makes  8140,  then  1  have  to 
hire  help,  two  men  six  months  in  a  year,  and  work 
hard  myself  the  year  round.  Well  we  will  jrlve 
you  all  twelve  dollars  per  month,  thatwiJibe81-H 
for  yourself  and  8 144  lor  your  men ;  equal  to  S'2SB. 
which  added  to  the  interest  and  taxes,  8140, makes 
8428  outsets  or  circulating  capital.  Then  there 
is  the  interest  on  the  cost  and  wear  and  tear  of 
tools,  you  have  reckoned.  Well  we  will  give  you 
872  to  pay  for  that,  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  IbryiHir  toolaaiid 
implements,  but  we  will  give  you  that  wim, 
which  added  to  the  8428  will  swell  it  op  lo  8500. 
Now  how  in  the  world  do  you  pay  this  8500  be: 
off  of  your  farm?— mind  you,  this  §500  is  what 
you  invest,  year  after  year— it  is  the  mierest  q! 
your  first  investment  of  82000  for  your  tero, 
payment  to  yourself  and  men  for  labor,  &c.  fct 
Now  how  much  land-do  you  cultivate  and  ho«r 
much  hay  do  you  cut?  1  cultivate  tRtntyliw 
acres,  and  mow  twenty-five— I  have  twcaiyfi" 
in  pasture  and  twenty- five  in  woodland. 

Produce. 

2  acres  of  f  nd ian  corn,      50  bush,  worth  ^  00 

4  "  potatoes  (light  crop)  1000  "  "^ ' 

5  *<  oats  150 

6  "  barley  120 
5  "  wheat  (light  crop)      50 

3  "  rye  60 
40  tons  of  hay  worth  86  per  ton 


4( 


20000 
56  25 
80  40 
50  00 
6000 

24000 


Total  8^  ^ 

Thus  the  whole  amount  of  yoor  crops  ai«»*'"^ 
8736  65,  making  due  allowance  Ibr rust  in  yoorpt^ 
latoes,  and   weevil  in  your  wheat,  aDdnoifs'iD? 
the  other  very  high,  either  in  amount  per  acre* 
at  a  high  valuation  in  the  market.   We  m« 
charged   you  nothlnflr  for  seed,  and  althoqgi  « 
have'allowed  you  full  wages  while  sowin^r,* 
vating  and  harvesting,  we  have  saidnwi^'" 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  straw,  hu8k«,ftc.  i<w 
have  thus  realized  8236  65  more  than  ai«tuni« 
your  circulating  capital,  which  is  more  than*'  P^ 
cent.    Ah,  weJl— this  looks  might  well  on » pa- 
per, but  it  isn't  cash.    The  merchant  and  ibeiw- 
ker  have  the  clean  cash,  while  wc  poof  i^^ 
have  to  go  without  the  rhino,  If  our  baros  am 
cellars  are  ever  so  full.    What  then  ?ii  is  J'^J^ 
will  purchase  cash— it  is  propeny,iti«8"f"; 
tial  wealth.    If  you  were  under  the  n^^*^'L 
buying  this  amount  of  produce  in  the  marse 
you  would    find  that  it  was   worth  «tncfnii«' 
Scruhard  looked  sonjewhat  puzzled.  M'8"[^ 
said  he,  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  to  buy  wwi 
even  a  poor  farmer  may  raise ;  but  aficr  ^*  J  . 
is  one  that  does  as  well  as  you  have  ng""^/"  1 
there  arc  ten  who  run  astern  and  finaZ/ywrnew 
of  the  little  eend  of  the  horn.    Gm\  vw ja^ 
neighbor,  and  what  is  the  reason  ol  it/   »"v. 
not  invest  capital  enough  in  their  ^u^^os,  e"" 
because  they  liave  not  got  it,  or  because  mt) 
too  penurious.    They  may  cultivate  a  lew  ar 
well,  which  yields  them  a  good  profii,  "«"«  "^ 
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suffer  nine  tenths  of  the  rest  of  their  farms  to  lie 
idle,  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  these  acres 
eats  up  the  profit  of  the  few  that  they  do  cultivate. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  income  from  your 
pasture  or  your  woodland. 

If  the  position  here  taken  be  true,  and  we 
challenge  scrutiny,  and  beg  to  be  put  right  if  we 
are  wrong;  how  much  better  would  it  be  if  those 
wtio  are  now  farmers  by  profession  would,  if  able, 
devote  more  capital  to  their  business  instead  of  di- 
verting it  as  many  do  into  other  channels  and  en- 
gaging too  largely  in  other  business. 

Any  one  who  rides  through  the  state  cannot 
but  notice  the  thousands  of  unimproved  acres  on 
either  hand.  How  much  better  would  it  be  if 
more  of  our  young  men  would  take  hold  of  the 
business  of  farming  instead  of  aspiring  to  a  life 
of  apparent  ease  in  commercial  pursuits.  It  is 
true  that  the  farmers  crops  are  sometimes  cut  ofi'; 
but  not  ofsener  than  are  the  hopes  of  the  merchant. 
Alildew  and  hail  and  rain,  and  hurricanes  some- 
times destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but  not  of- 
tener  than  do  the  elements  work  destruction  upon 
(he  ships  of  the  importer. 

Life  is  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  risks  and  chan- 
ges in  whatever  place  or  pursuit  you  can  engage, 
but,  taking  every  view  we  can  of  the  whole,  we 
are  convinced  that  capital  invested  in  agriculture 
is  most  safe  and  profitable. 


WINTER   BUTTER. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  best  and  the  richest  butler  of  the  year  is 
that  made  afier  the  vegetation  of  the  year  is  devel- 
oped in  May  and  June,  as  the  food  is  sweeter 
then  than  any  other  time.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  that  can  be  used,  in  ordinary  cases, 
such  butter  cannot  be  preserved  through  the  sum- 
mer, in  a  state  fit  for  winter's  use.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  packed  in  jars  perfectly  close,  en- 
tirely freed  from  buttermilk  or  extraneous  matters, 
salted  in  the  just  proportion  with  pure  salt,  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  50"^,  the  butter  of 
June  would  be  in  perfection  in  January.  The 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  however, 
can  be  rarely  obtained,  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
others,  who  did  not  keep  milch  cows  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  them  with  milk  and  butter 
through  the  winter,  must  rely  on  butler  packed  in 
autumn  for  their  winter  supply.  Too  many  far- 
mers, we  think,  are  in  the  habit  of  delaying  the 
providing  their  stock  of  buiter  too  late  in  (he  sea- 
son. The  reasons  for  this  are,  it  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  care  in  making  and  working  the 
butter  to  make  it  keep  well,  as  it  would  if  made 
earlier  in  the  season  ;  and  if  made  late,  and  af- 
ter a  low  temperature  has  arrived,  packing  may 
be  dispensed  with,  or  at  least,  may  be  performed 
very  imperfectly,  fiut  such  late  made  butter  has 
several  disadvantages.  It  is  usually  ma'de  from 
vegetation  that  has  been  more  or  leps  frost  bitten, 
and  therefore  does  not  produce  milk  of  the  rich- 
ness and  purity  which  is  essential  to  the  making 
of  the  best  butter.  Further,  as  the  grasses  decay, 
range  of  feeding  by  the  animals  is  increased,  and 
vegetation,  which  at  other  times  would  be  refused 
by  the  cows,  is  now  eaten  with  avidity  by  them. 
If  the  farmer  has  a  good  supply  of  pumpkins  or 


carrots  which  he  can  feed  to  his  cows,  he  can  make 
6r8t  rate  butter  at  any  time  ;  but  unless  he  is  so 
piovided,  his  stock  of  winter  butter  should  be  put 
down  before  his  cows  are  driven  to  subsist  on  food 
that  will  be  sure  to  deteriorate  the  article.  The 
tops  of  almost  any  of  ihe  cultivated  roots  produce 
a  greater  effect  on  the  butter  than  the  roots  them- 
selves. Thus  when  we  have  fed  out  the  tops  of 
the  ruta  baga  to  our  cows,  the  effect  on  butler  has 
been  very  distinct  and  disagreeable,  while  in  that 
from  the  cows  fed  on  the  roots  and  hay  very  little 
alteration  of  taste  was  perceptible.  Suoh  butter 
should  not  be  used  for  keeping,  as  it  never  grows 
better.  Too  much  of  the  butter  offered  in  the  mar- 
kets of  this  country  is  only  fit  for  the  soap- roakersy 
and  to  them  it  should  be  consigned. 


IMPROVED    METHOD  OF   TRAIRIlfG   RASPBER- 
RIES. 

From  the  Floricolttiral  Cabinet. 

Cut  out  all  the  weakest  shoots,  so  as  to  leave 
only  about  six  on  a  stool ;  then  twist  the  point  of 
one  shoot  from  one  stool  with  one  shoot  from  the 
stool  adjoining,  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  Do  the 
same  with  two  other  shoots  of  each  plant,  so  as  to 
form  a  triple  arch  between  plant  and  plant,  in  the 
direction  of  the  rows,  all  through  the  plantations ; 
the  space  between  the  rows  being  lefl  open  as 
usual.  The  plants  should  be  six  feet  apart  every 
way.  The  fruit  produced  by  the  trained  canes  will 
be  ttilly  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun 
and  to  the  air,  and  there  will  be  more  room  for 
the  suckers. 


APPLE    MOLASSES. 

From  tbe  Ohio  Fanner. 

There  is  many  a  good  housewife,  who  has  more 
faith  in  her  own  experience,  than  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  that  knows  not  the  value  of  apple  mo« 
lasses;  hut  still  believes  it  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
tart,  fimoky,  worthless  stuff,  that  has  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  made  by  boiling  down  cider.     It 
is  not  withm  my  province,  at  this  time,  to  attempt 
to  convince  such  that  there  is  a  chemical  difference^ 
though  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  they  are  al-* 
most  ns  different  as  sugar  and  vinegar.     I  would, 
however,  invite  them  to  lay  aside  their  cider  thi^ 
year,  and  try  the  plan  of  boiling  down  the  juice  of 
the  apple  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  air  by 
grinding  and  pressing. 

*<  Last  autumn  I  placed  a  number  of  bushels  of 
Wetherill's  sweeting  apples  in  two  large  brass  ket- 
tles,  with   water  just  sufficient  to  steam  them ; 
when  they  boiled  sof\,  I  turned  them  into  a  new 
splinter  basket,  containing  some  straw,  and  placed 
on  them  a  barrel  head,  and  a  hettvy  weight.    The 
juice  was  caught  in  a  tub.    This  was  repeated 
until  I  had  juice  enough  to  fill  the  kettles,  when  I 
commenced  boiling  it  down,  and  attended  to  it 
strictly,  fi*equenlly  skimming  it,  lill  it  became  of 
the  consistency  of  cane  molasses.    The  native 
acids  of  the  fruit  imparted  a  peculiar  flavor,  other- 
wise it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  syrupy' 
of  the  cane.     It  was  used  in  my  family  for  makj|ig 
sweetmeats,  for  sweetening  pies,  for  di 
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puddings  and  griddle  cakesi  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  The  cost  of  making  it  is  very  trifling, 
and  the  means  are  within  the  reach  ofe  very  farmer. 


appreciated  and  properly  eecoaded  by  Ihe  real  np- 
porters  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  tbe  ''cuii  syi- 
tem"  will  be  adopted  without  excefMionteeafur. 


BRA8URK8  OF  SUBSCRIPTIOITS   FOR   NOIT-PAY- 

MEKT. 

Subscribers  In  arrear  are  requested  to  read  the 
third  rule  of  the  editorial  convention.  (See  the  rules 
annexed  to  the  Conditions,  on  the  cover,  as  well 
as  in  many  earlier  publications.)  This  rule  will,  at 
the  close  of  this  volume,  be  for  the  third  time  strictly 
enforced,  and  as  it  will  be  also  hereafler  at  the  end 
of  every  succeeding  volume.  Each  enforcement  of 
this  rule  has  swept  from  our  list  from  one  to  three 
hundred  ^^patrona*^  of  this  journal,  and  but  few  of 
whom  would  have  been  discontinued  by  their  own 
order.  But  our  pledge^  and  other  cogent  reasons 
require  that  the  rule  shall  be  truly  and  fully  com- 
plied with ;  and  it  shail  be  done  even  if  at  the  total 
loss  of  all  such  subscribers,  of  their  favor,  and  of 
their  existing  debts. 

The  usual  *' credit  system'^  of  periodical  publi- 
cations, or  rather  non-paying  system,  if  not  thus 
or  in  some  way  checked,  is  enough  to  break  down 
even  the  most  popular  and  extensively  circulated 
journals.  Indeed  the  more  extensive  and  widely 
diffused  circulation  causes  the  greater  proportional 
loss.  We  have  already  adopted  measures  (in  the 
present  conHitions  of  publication)  to  restrain  this 
enormous  abuse,  and  which  measures,  if  generally 
availed  of,  would  be  alike  beneficial  to  the  subscri- 
bers and  to  the  publisher.    And  if  the  effort  is 


MOSTHLT  COMHEaCIAL  REPOftT. 

FortbeFiiBen'lt|i«B. 

The  suspension  ofspeciepaymeotsiothUau- 
try  caused  less  alarm  in  Europe  thao  we  had  8f^- 
bended.  American  stocks  bad  previooiMec^e! 
to  so  low  a  rate  as  to  put  a  slop  to  sales.  The  Ba» 
of  England  was  obtaining  con8iderat)}eretQ!c>i» 
ments  of  specie,  and  no  appreheDnooBof  nfjQ- 
sion  by  her  appear  to  have  been  entertaind.  T^ 
average  prices  of  grain  were  lower,  and  the  ^ 
had  consequently  increased ;  but  this  is  mid 
more  to  the  inferiority  than  to  the  sopa&itytf 
the  harvest.  - 

In  this  country  every  article  ofdomesticpwfas 
has  declined  in  price  during  the  preeemno^i 
Tobacco i5h to  86  inihe large mBrketB,aDtffta 
81  10  to  81  1^9  at  which  rates  exteoswikip^ 
ments  have  been  made.  Cotton  id  the  pA 
southern  ports  has  fallen  to  7  to  10  ceoU;  edS! 
threats  of  monopolizing  and  witholding  I  fin 
market  are  not  likely  to  be  executed. 

Supplies  of  new  tobacco  have  been  Ivftii 
month,  and  the  general  range  of  sales  ^S^isfif 

Exchan^  on  New  York  may  be  qiMwS^ 
I  cent,  premium,  and  on  London  17  to  18. 

Stocks  of  all  kinds  continue  dcprc«i » 
banks  have  been  temporarily  relieved  i»* 
penalties  incurred  by  suspension,  but  di«|» 
linues  scarce.    The  want  of  small  chamiii 
great  and  growing  evil,  but  individuals  da  ij» 
on  a  former  occasion,  issue  small  bills.      ^ 

December  21,  1839. 
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